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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 

A  short  account  or  declaration  of  the  Lord's  gracious 
dealings  with  me  in  my  passage  through  this  world, 
and  great  mercies  he  hath  bestowed  upon  me,  who 
am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  his  mercies:  but  his 
love  is  universal  to  all,  poor  and  rich,  male  and  fe- 
male, without  respect  of  persons. 
"  For  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  :  But  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  with  him."    Acts  x.  34,  35,  &c. 

It  hath  often  been  in  my  heart,  and  lain  long 
on  my  mind,  to  write  a  short  account,  to  leave 
behind  me,  of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings  with 
me,  and  great  mercies,  which  he,  in  his  infinite 
love,  hath  freely  bestowed  upon  me,  in  the  time 
which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  afford  me  in  this 
world,  far  beyond  my  deserts  or  expectation,  to 
my  great  joy  and  consolation ;  praises,  thanks, 
glory,  honor  and  renown  be  given  and  ascribed 
unto  him ;  for  he  alone  is  worthy,  "  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever,  Amen:"  to  the  end  that  my 
children,  and  others,  who  may  see  these  lines ; 
may  be  encouraged  to  trust  in  the  living  God, 
and  to  cast  their  care  upon  him,  and  obey  him 
truly ;  for  he  never  fails  them  that  put  their 
trust  in  him,  and  abide  in  his  blessed  counsel. 

When  it  first  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  me,  and 
to  cause  his  light  to  shine  in  me  (which  is  now 
my  life)  I  was  but  a  child,  and  was  keeping  my 
father's  sheep,  and  was  addicted  to  sin  and  van- 
ity :  for  which  I  was  reproved  and  smitten  in- 
wardly ;  and  it  was  made  manifest  to  me,  that  I 
was  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  nor  had  I  any 
true  peace  in  my  mind ;  but  whenever  I  came 
seriously  to  consider  my  state  and  condition,  I 
found  an  accuser  near  me.  Yet  also  I  found, 
that  he  that  reproved  me  for  sin,  and  showed  me 


the  deceit  of  my  heart,  the  same  also  counselled 
me  to  embrace  truth  and  righteousness,  and  was 
always  with  me  to  instruct  me,  and  guide  me  in 
the  way  of  holiness,  and  advised  me  to  sin  no 
more  in  word  or  deed,  but  always  speak  truth. 
And  when  I  took  its  counsel,  and  followed  its 
advice,  then  was  I  easy,  and  my  burthen  seemed 
to  lighten ;  and  it  would  have  given  me  encour- 
agement to  have  held  on,  and  take  heed  to  that 
good  thing  in  me,  which  thus  instructed  me  to 
godliness,  and  to  shun  that  which  was  bad  and 
evil.  And  so  I  found,  as  it  were,  two  spirits 
working  in  me,  both  striving  to  gain  me,  the  one 
from  the  other ;  but  I  found  the  good  spirit  (for 
so  it  was)  always  counselled  me  to  do  good  things; 
and  when  I  was  obedient  to  it,  then  I  found  the 
evil  spirit  could  not  break  my  peace :  and  had  I 
stood  here,  and  always  lived  in  the  counsel  of 
this  good  spirit  of  instruction,  and  had  never  re- 
belled against  it,  then  had  my  peace  been  as  a  river. 

I  was  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old  when  the 
Lord  visited  me  with  the  light  of  his  Son,  and 
gave  me  to  see  my  vain  life  and  way  I  lived  in ; 
being  much  given  to  play  amongst  vain  boys,  and 
took  great  delight  in  playing  at  cards,  and  in 
shooting  at  butts,  and  in  ringing  of  bells;  for 
which  I  was  reproved,  and  I  came  to  see  that 
vain  sports  and  pleasures  were  displeasing  to  the 
Lord,  which  I  was  inclined  to,  before  I  came 
truly  to  know  the  word  of  God  in  my  heart  and 
mouth,  to  hear  it  and  do  it,  and  was  judged  in 
myself  for  the  same :  but  I  knew  not  the  judge, 
being  but  a  child ;  for  I  did  not  yet  know  the 
Lord,  nor  think  it  had  been  he  that  met  me  in 
my  heart  and  conscience,  and  told  me  all  that 
ever  I  did,  and  made  all  things  manifest  that 
were  reproved :  though  I  had  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Christ  was  come  to  redeem  from  a 
vain  conversation,  to  serve  the  living  God.  And 
Christ  taught  them  to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come :  thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  hea- 
ven;" and  said  "  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me ;"  and  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thy  will  be  done,"  when  he  was  to 
drink  that  bitter  cup  of  the  cross;  and  "He  that 
will  be  my  disciple,  must  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me and  so  the 
cup  he  was  to  drink  of,  and  the  baptism  he  was 
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to  be  baptized  with,  they  should.  Oh  !  it  was 
beyond  words,  or  the  depth  of  man's  wisdom  to 
reach  ;  and  yet  we  must  drink  of  it,  and  be  bap- 
tised with  his  baptism.  And  it  was  he' that  ap- 
peared in  me,  when  I  was  young,  though  I  knew 
him  not. 

But  when  I  saw  that  I  lived  not  as  I  ought,  a 
fear  came  over  me,  and  I  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  very  serious ;  and  thought  to 
live  more  carefully  and  holily  for  the  time  to 
come  :  and  when  this  mind  was  begotten  in  me, 
I  felt  and  saw  the  grace  of  God  appear  in  me; 
but  I  knew  not  what  it  was,  yet  I  would  have 
gladly  held  it,  and  have  kept  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  but  did  not.  For  being  young,  my  mind  got 
out  again  after  vain  and  childish  sports,  and  sin- 
ful, foolish  pastimes,  when  I  met  with  my  com- 
panions, sporting  myself  in  earthly  things,  and 
so  fell  from  the  counsel  of  the  heavenly,  and  lost 
the  sense,  sight,  and  feeling  of  it;  so  that  trou- 
ble and  sorrow  of  mind  came  over  me.  And  here 
I  lived  for  some  five  or  six  years;  and  as  I  grew 
in  years,  so  it  increased  in  me :  yet  did  I  often 
find  the  heavenly  monitor  meet  with  me,  and 
sometimes  sharply  reprove  me,  and  sometimes 
gently  instruct  me;  and  at  last  clearly  open  my 
heart  unto  me,  and  break  my  peace,  and  cause 
his  terrors  to  seize  upon  me ;  and  I  was  wounded 
at  my  heart,  and  great  was  my  sorrow,  and  my 
tears  were  many,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 
And  yet  in  this  state  of  sorrow  I  had  a  secret 
hope,  that  sometimes  I  felt;  and  this  kept  me 
from  sinking  under  the  great  weight  that  lay 
upon  me ;  and  this  gave  me  courage  to  pray  to 
God,  though  I  knew  not  how  to  pray;  but  yet  I 
thought,  that  in  secret,  where  none  could  hear 
nor  see  me,  I  could  pray  best,  and  could  confess 
those  sins,  and  pray  for  forgiveness  and  for  power 
over  them,  that  I  was  not  willing  men  should 
know  of.  But  still  I  found  not  power  to  forsake 
the  sins  I  was  so  prone  to,  because  I  received  not 
him  to  whom  all  power  is  given,  nor  yet  knew 
him ;  no,  I  little  thought  it  had  been  he  that 
told  me  all  that  ever  I  had  done,  and  searched 
out  all  my  secret  sins;  and  there  was  nothing 
hid  from  him,  but  he  discerned  the  very  thoughts 
and  intents  of  my  heart,  and  I  was  even  laid 
naked  before  him,  and  could  hide  nothing  from 
him.  Yet  his  appearance  seemed  such  a  poor, 
low,  despised  thing,  that  I  believed  not  in  it,  nor 
thought  to  have  found  Christ  in  me,  but  looked 
for,  or  concluded  him  to  be  in  heaven,  above  the 
skies :  and  though  he  appeared  to  me  wonder- 
fully by  his  spirit,  yet  I  did  not  know  him ;  but 
still  rejected  his  counsel,  and  came  not  to  him, 
to  be  taught  by  him,  nor  to  learn  of  him,  though 
he  had  long  waited  to  be  gracious  to  me :  (glory 
to  his  name  for  ever !)  for  he  made  many  things 
manifest  to  me  :  and  great  was  the  travail  of  my 
poor  soul;  and  all  outward  things  sometimes 
seemed  little  worth  to  me,  and  I  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  tell  me  what  he  would  have 


me  to  do,  and  that  he  would  shew  me  who  were 
his  people  that  worshipped  him  aright,  according 
to  his  will. 

Then  I  read  much,  and  conferred  with  many 
about  religion ;  and  ran  to  and  fro  to  hear  them 
that  were  accounted  great  preachers ;  but  ne- 
glected the  great  teacher  in  my  own  heart,  and 
esteemed  the  priests  that  were  then  in  place,  in 
Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  and  went  constantly  to 
hear  them,  but  often  came  home  full  of  sorrow. 
For  I  was  not  satisfied  with  their  doctrine  of 
election  and  reprobation,  which  put  me  into 
deep  trouble,  and  I  was  sometimes  very  near 
concluding,  that  I  was  a  reprobate;  my  state 
appearing  to  be  a  state  of  sin :  yet  I  believed 
that  men  who  were  in  Christ  were  elected,  but 
men  out  of  Christ  are  out  of  the  way  to  God ;  for 
Christ  is  the  elect  and  chosen  of  God,  the  heir 
of  all  things,  and  all  that  are  in  him  are  co-heirs 
with  him  ;  if  Christ  be  theirs,  then  all  is  theirs ; 
and  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  them,  in  whom  he  lives 
and  reigns;  but  if  Christ  be  not  in  them,  they 
are  reprobates,  without  God  in  the  world,  dead 
in  sins  and  trespasses :  and  all  they  do  are  dead 
works,  dead  prayers,  dead  preaching,  dead  wor- 
ship and  performances.    And  many  are  seeking 
the  living  amongst  the  dead,  and  among  dead 
ordinances,  dead  faiths,  dead  observations,  and 
dead  professions.    So  my  sorrows  increased ;  yet 
I  strove  hard  to  get  ease,  and  read  much,  and 
prayed  much  in  secret,  and  went  to  hear  sermons 
very  eagerly :  for  I  was  now  become  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  had  been  much  among 
them,  and  told  some  of  them  part  of  my  condition 
and  mind.    But,  alas !  alas  !  they  could  not  help 
me ;  no,  no,  nor  themselves  neither,  but  would 
tell  me,  it  was  a  good  condition,  and  I  must  be 
troubled  with  my  sins  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  the 
best  of  God's  children  had  all  along  their  fail- 
ings; and  all  this  to  persuade  me  to  sit  down 
contented,  before  I  was  cleaned  and  washed  from 
my  sins.    Oh  !  these  were  the  physicians  of  no 
value ;  these  were  they  that  daubed  with  un- 
tempered  mortar,  and  cried  Peace,  Peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace  at  all  experienced ;  so  that  my 
sorrows  increased  upon  me,  and  when  the  people 
sang  psalms  in  the  steeple-house,  and  I  have 
been  there,  I  durst  not  sing  the  same  lines  or 
sayings  of  David  as  they  did :  no,  it  would  have 
been  a  lie  in  my  mouth ;  for  I  saw  I  was  not  in 
that  condition  that  David  was  in,  nor  could  I 
sing  it  truly  as  my  song;  for  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  said  or  sung  a  false  thing  as  to  myself;  so 
that  my  sorrows  still  increased  day  and  night, 
and  my  tears  and  fears  also  were  many :  and 
sometimes,  when  I  secretly  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
and  confessed  all  my  sins,  and  begged  of  the 
Lord  forgiveness,  and  used  many  words,  some  of 
which,  it  may  be,  I  had  learned  of  the  priests, 
and  some  that  were  real,  according  to  my  state ; 
yet,  for  all  that,  when  I  had  done,  I  was  con- 
demned, and  full  of  sorrow ;  and  my  spirit  would 
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sometimes  have  been  more  heavy  laden,  after  I 
had  done,  than  before  I  began ;  being  condemn- 
ed in  myself,  that  I  had  not  prayed  in  faith, 
nothing  doubting,  nor  in  the  spririt  of  prayer 
and  supplication,  and  could  find  no  rest  to  my 
poor  soul.  So  that  I  mourned  deeply  because  I 
was  unholy,  and  unrighteous  (though  my  neigh- 
bors thought  better  of  me)  for  I  saw  my  sins 
and  trespasses  were  many,  and  believed  the 
Scripture  that  saith,  "  No  unclean  thing  can  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  "without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  ever  see  the  Lord."  And  I 
mourned  deeply,  and  was  ready  to  think  that 
my  heart  was  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and 
I  prayed  much  in  private,  in  the  stable  and 
barns,  and  in  bed,  and  on  the  high  moor.  And 
one  day,  being  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  snow, 
I  cried  aloud  with  strong  cries  to  the  Lord,  be- 
ing all  alone,  and  desired  him  to  shew  me  my 
own  heart :  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hear 
and  answer  my  prayer  at  that  time ;  so  that  he 
gave  me  to  see  my  own  heart,  that  I  knew  it  was 
the  Lord  that  did  shew  it  to  me  to  my  satisfac- 
tion ;  for  I  plainly  saw  it  to  be  deceitful,  and 
not  a  good,  humble,  pure  heart :  and  I  was  pleased 
that  I  saw  it,  and  knew  what  it  was;  but  sorry 
that  it  was  so  very  bad. 

This  was  the  first  time,  (to  my  remembrance) 
that  I  was  sure,  that  the  Lord  gave  me  an  an- 
swer to  my  prayers  :  but  I  had  deep  sorrow,  yea, 
very  deep,  and  sometimes  I  was  ready  to  say, 
Oh,  that  I  had  never  been  born  !  watering  my 
pillow  with  tears ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  put 
it  into  my  mind  to  be  content,  and  wait  the 
Lord's  time,  for  him  to  give  me  farther  know- 
ledge of  his  will. 

But  yet  for  a  while  I  lived  in  great  sorrow, 
and  fear  and  trouble.  Oh  !  it  was  undeclarable ; 
so  that  in  the  morning  I  was  glad  that  the  day 
was  come,  and  at  night,  that  the  night  was  come; 
and  I  was  apt  to  think  that  no  man's  condition 
was  ever  like  mine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Some   account  of  the  rise  of  the    Society  of 
Friends  in  Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Outhbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

Cuthbert  Wigham  was  a  man  of  considerable 
influence,  being  possessed  of  a  large  estate  in 
land,  with  the  manorial  privileges  over  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres. 

Though  educated  in  profession  with  the  Church 
of  England,  he  appears  to  have  known  little  of 
the  influence  of  true  religion  ;  but  took  pleasure 
in  loose  and  unprofitable  company,  delighting  in 
vain  sports,  &c. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  awaken 
ed  to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  and  dangerous  con- 
dition, by  an  awful  visitation.    As  he  was  re- 


turning, one  moonlight  night,  from  a  card  party, 
where  he  had  been  spending  his  precious  time 
in  dissipation,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  blind- 
ness, and  had  to  be  led  home.  Though  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  after  reaching  his  habita- 
tion, his  vision  was  restored,  yet  the  circumstance 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  mind  ;  and 
it  pleased  God,  who  suffereth  long,  and  is  rich 
in  mercy,  to  extend  to  him  a  gracious  visitation  ; 
and  as  he  was  concerned  to  yield  to  the  convic- 
tions of  Divine  Grace,  he  was  brought  to  true 
repentance,  and  to  know  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
revealed  in  him  ;  not  only  as  the  propitiation  for 
sin,  but  as  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  Thus 
becoming  convinced  of  the  blessed  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  he  was  joined  in  religious  fellowship 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  event  took 
place  about  the  year  1734. 

To  a  person  of  his  standing  amongst  men, 
this  must  have  been  a  very  humiliating  process. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  about  this  period,  one 
day  as  he  was  walking,  having  continued  his 
habit  of  wearing  a  sword,  it  accidently  caught 
his  heel ;  when  he  hastily  uttered  one  of  those 
profane  expressions,  which  had  been  his  familiar 
practice  ;  but  for  which  he  felt  deep  compunc- 
tion; especially  on  overhearing  one  of  his 
servants,  who  was  near,  exultingly  exclaim, 
"  Our  master  is  no  Quaker  yet." 

But  grace  triumphed  over  all.  Through  the 
power  of  redeeming  love,  he  was  made  willing 
to  endure  the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame. 
Being  brought  under  deep  judgment  for  his  tran- 
gressions,  and  sensibly  feeling  the  wrath  of  God 
revealed  against  sin,  he  durst  no  longer  continue 
therein,  or  follow  his  former  course  of  life,  or 
associate  with  his  former  wicked  companions. 

As  he  continued  in  faithful  obedience  to  the 
manifestations  of  Divine  light,  his  understanding 
was  opened  and  a  concern  was  raised  in  his  mind 
that  others  might  be  brought  to  the  same  blessed 
experience.  About  the  same  period,  viz.,  in  the 
year  1735,  (several  of  his  neighbors  and  con- 
nexions, being  also  convinced  of  the  truth,  as 
professed  by  the  Society  of  Friends,)  a  meeting 
for  worship  was  settled  at  his  house,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  held  there  for  about  fifteen  years. 
In  the  year  1760,  he  gave  a  piece  of  ground  for 
a  meeting  house  and  burial  ground,  and  contri- 
buted liberally  toward  the  erection  of  the  former. 

Another  little  anecdote  is  related,  descriptive 
of  his  decision  of  character ;  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  how  needful  it  is  for  masters  of 
families,  in  order  to  their  ruling  their  own 
houses  well,  to  be  consistent  and  exemplary  in 
all  their  conduct.  In  his  zealous  desire  that 
his  household  should  be  an  example  of  that 
simplicity  of  apparel  which  true  Christianity 
enjoins,  he  spoke  to  one  of  his  servants  of  the 
vanity  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  gaudy  attire, 
in  ribbons,  &c.  She  quickly  turned  upon  him, 
by  proposing  that  he  should  relinquish  the  un- 
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necessary  use  of  tobacco,  and  she  the  practice  of 
wearing  ribbons ;  to  which,  with  true  Christian 
self-denial,  he  consented. 

In  him  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  beneficial  results  of  in- 
dividual faithfulness  to  apprehended  duty.  About 
a  year  after  his  great  change,  and  convincement 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jes  us,  a  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  was  committed  to  him,  to  preach  to 
others ;  in  which  he  labored  faithfully,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  received.  His  ministry  was 
not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with 
power;  having  often  to  magnify  that  arm  which 
had  delivered  his  soul  from  the  horrible  pit  of 
everlasting  darkness  :  and,  as  he  was  wont  to  ex- 
press himself,  having  known  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  for  evil  doing,  he  was  earnestly  engaged 
to  persuade  and  warn  others  to  take  heed  to 
their  ways,  lest  they  should  bring  themselves 
into  such  distress  as  he  had  experienced,  but 
from  which  he  was  now,  through  infinite  mercy, 
released  ;  and  was  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
peace  which  Christ  gives;  and  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

About  this  time  he  received  the  following 
consolatory  and  instructive  letter,  from  a  labori- 
ous minister  in  the  Society,  viz.,  Benjamin 
Holmes;  who,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  in 
the  year  1734,  visited  some  parts  of  Northumber- 
land, as  Hexham,  Allendale,  and  most  probably 
Cornwood.  There  seems  reason  to  conclude  that 
he  had  -been  instrumental  in  the  convincement 
of  Cuthbert  Wigham,  and  some  ofhis  neighbors ; 
or  at  least  had  contributed  to  their  encourage- 
ment and  establishment  in  the  truth.  See  Ben. 
Holmes'  Journal,  edition  1753,  page  15.  The 
letter  is  as  follows  : 

Benjamin  Holmes  to  Cuthbert  Wigham. 
Catherlo  in  Ireland,  the  24th  of  11  mo.,  1735. 
Cuthbert  Wigham, 

Respected  Friend, — These  come  with  a  renew- 
ed salutation  of  true  love  to  thee ;  fervently  desir- 
ing the  Lord  may  carry  on  and  perfect  that  work 
which  he  has  begun  in  thee,  to  his  praise,  and 
thy  eternal  comfort.  Look  not  out  at  the  moun- 
tains or  difficulties  that  may  appear  in  thy  way ; 
but  look  to  Him  that  is  able  to  remove  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  make  hard  things  easy  to  thee,  as 
he  has  done  to  many.  Give  my  kind  love  to 
thy  wife.  I  desire  that  the  Lord  may  give 
her  a  sight  and  sense  of  those  divine  things  that 
are  hidden  from  many  of  the  wise  and  learned 
men  in  the  world  ;  that  you  may  have  to  rejoice 
together  in  the  sense  of  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God. 

I  desire  that  thou  may  not  stumble  at  the  cross, 
nor  reason  with  flesh  and  blood — that  so  thou 
mayest  live  to  the  Lord's  glory ;  and  if  thou 
should  be  called  to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  I 
would  have  thee  to  suffer  cheerfully ;  like  those 


pious  Christians  that  we  read  of,  that  took  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  their  goods;  being  thankful 
that  they  were  not  only  counted  worthy  to  be- 
lieve, but  also  to  suffer  for  the  sake  and  cause  of 
Christ :  there  is  great  reward  and  peace  in  suf- 
fering for  Christ's  sake. 

I  remain,  with  desire  for  thy  growth,  and  pre- 
servation in  the  truth,  thy'loving  friend, 

Benjamin  Holmes. 

P.  S.  If  thou  live  in  holy  subjection  to  the 
power  of  truth  thyself,  it  may  please  the  Lord 
to  make  thee  an  instrument  of  good  to  thy  wife 
and  children,  and  also  to  some  of  thy  neighbors : 
for  good  example  is  the  loudest  and  most  con- 
vincing way  of  speaking.  Through  mercy  I  am 
pretty  well  in  health.    Farewell.  B.  H. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  1778  HELD  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the  28th 
day  of  the  Ninth  Month  to  the  5th  of  the  Tenth 
Month,  inclusive,  1778. 

The  representatives  appointed  by  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings  being  called,  answered  to 
their  names,  except  a  few,  whose  absence,  we  are 
informed,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  bodily  in- 
dispositions of  themselves  or  some  of  their  fami- 
lies. Divers  Friends,  appointed  by  the  last 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Maryland,  also  attended,  sev- 
eral from  Virginia,  and  some  from  New  York 
Government.  The  accounts  brought  from  our 
Quarterly  Meetings,  containing  distinct  answers 
to  the  Queries,  and  to  several  other  matters  re- 
commended to  the  notice  and  care  of  Friends, 
last  year,  were  read  and  considered. 

29th.  The  general  epistle  from  our  brethren 
at  their  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London,  in  the 
Sixth  Month,  last,  and  an  epistle  from  the  same 
Meeting  to  this,  being  received,  were  read,  con- 
taining very  useful  and  necessary  exhortation  and 
counsel,  and  manifesting  a  near,  brotherly  sym- 
pathy with  us  in  the  present  dispensation  of  trial 
and  probation,  tended  to  our  edification  and  com- 
fort ;  and  in  order  that  the  benefit  thereof  may 
be  extended  amongst  Friends  generally,  three 
thousand  copies  of  them  are  directed  to  be  speed- 
ily printed  and  distributed  to  our  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings.  Epistles  from  our  friends 
and  brethren  at  the  several  late  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent,  being  also  received,  were  read 
to  our  satisfaction ;  it  being  cause  of  humble 
thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  mercies  that,  not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  difficulties  and  com- 
motions, those  meetings  have  been  peaceably  held 
and  divinely  favored,  whereby  our  Christian  cor- 
respondence is  still  maintained.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Friends  from  the  several  Quarters, 
being  appointed  to  examine  and  adjust  the  Trea- 
surer's accounts,  the  report  thereon  was  brough 
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in  on  the  Third  of  the  Tenth  Month,  and  being 
read,  it  appears  that  the  quotas  of  the  different 
Quarters  being  paid  in,  there  remains  in  stock 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds,  four  shil- 
lings, and  eleven  pence,  half  penny.  And  it  is 
thought  expedient  that  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  should  be  raised  the  ensuing  year,  which, 
being  considered  and  approved  by  the  meeting, 
it  is  recommended  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  to  raise  said  sum  in  the  usual  propor- 
tion. 

30th.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  being  read  in  part,  yes- 
terday, the  remainder  was  now  read,  from  which 
we  find  that  many  weighty  matters,  relating  to 
our  Christian  testimonies,  have  been  under  the 
care  of  that  meeting  in  the  course  of  the  year 
past,  and  proceeded  in,  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
meeting;  and  that  labor  has  been  extended,  and 
endeavors  used  for  the  relief  of  divers  of  our 
brethren,  who  have  been  brought  under  suffer- 
ing, some  of  whom  still  continue  in  bonds  and 
imprisonment,  for  their  faithfulness  to  the  Testi- 
mony of  Truth,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
sympathy  and  care  which  has  been  manifested 
towards  them  afford  comfort  to  this  meeting. 
On  consideration  of  the  request  from  Philadel- 
phia Quarter,  that  such  further  directions  may 
be  given  for  fulfilling  our  religious  duty  as  best 
wisdom  may  influence  and  point  out,  for  promo- 
ting the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  such 
negroes  and  their  children,  who  have  been  re- 
stored to  freedom,  it  is  recommended  to  Friends 
in  their  several  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings, 
seriously  and  attentively  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  these  poor  people,  and  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  discharge  Our  religious  duty  to 
them ;  which,  being  disinterestedly  pursued,  will 
lead  the  professors  of  truth  to  advise  and  assist 
them  on  all  occasions,  particularly  promoting 
their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  pious  education  of  their 
children ;  as  also  to  advise  them  in  respect  to 
their  engagements  in  worldly  concerns  as  occa- 
sions offer.  And  it  is  desired  that  Friends  of 
judgment  and  experience  may  be  nominated  for 
this  necessary  service;  it  being  the  solid  sense 
of  this  meeting,  that  we,  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  under  strong  obligations  to  manifest  our 
concern  and  care  for  the  offspring  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  by  their  labor  have  greatly  contributed 
towards  the  cultivation  of  several  of  these  colo- 
nies, under  the  afflicting  disadvantage  of  endur- 
ing a  hard  bondage,  and  many  among  us  are 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  their  toil;  and  as  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  subject  is  care- 
fully attended  to,  it  is  desired  that  account  may 
be  given  to  the  meeting  next  year,  in  what  man- 
ner, and  how  far,  Friends  have  observed  this  re- 
commendation. In  answer  to  the  request  from 
Chester  Quarter,  for  advice  how  to  proceed  in 
cases  where  only  the  mistresses  of  families,  where 


slaves  are  held,  are  members  of  our  Religious 
Society,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  that 
where  such  cases  arise,  and  any  woman  evidently 
discovers  a  disposition  of  mind  to  reject  or  oppose 
the  judgment  of,  and  concerns  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  heretofore  given,  that  Monthly  Meetings, 
after  due  labor  and  Christian  endeavors  have 
been  used  to  convince  her  of  her  error  without 
effect,  should  proceed  to  declare  that  she  is  not 
in  fellowship  with  us.  And  it  is  further  desired 
that  Friends,  in  the  course  of  their  labor  with 
such,  who  continue  to  hold  slaves  in  bondage, 
may  be  well  assured  of  the  disposition  of  mind 
of  the  mistresses  of  families,  that  they  unite  with 
us  in  our  concern  and  testimony  against  the  ini- 
quitous practice;  and  where  a  contrary  disposi- 
tion appears,  and  is  persisted  in,  our  discipline 
should  be  exercised  against  them. 

10th  Month  1st,  and  hth  of  the  week. — Af- 
ter deliberate  and  weighty  consideration  of  the 
subject,  unity  was  expressed  with  the  following 
minute  of  caution  and  advices,  issued  by  our 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on  the  30th  of  the  Sixth 
month  last.  The  committee  appointed  on  the 
consideration  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  proposed 
to  Friends  in  general,  on  the  subject  of  the  De- 
claration of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  required 
by  some  late  laws  passed  by  the  Legislatures 
who  now  preside  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, having  several  times  met,  and  deliberated 
thereon,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  we  are 
united  in  judgment,  that  consistent  with  our  re- 
ligious principles  we  cannot  comply  with  the  re- 
quisition of  those  laws,  as  we  cannot  be  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  or  pulling  down  of  any 
Government;  but  it  becomes  us  to  show  forth  a 
peaceable  and  meek  behaviour  to  all  men,  seek- 
ing their  good,  and  to  live  a  useful,  sober  and 
religious  life,  without  joining  ourselves  with  any 
parties  in  war$  or  with  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
contention  now  prevailing ;  and  we  believe  that 
if  our  conduct  is  thus  uniform  and  steady,  and 
our  hope  fixed  on  the  Omnipotent  arm,  for  relief, 
in  time  he  will  amply  reward  us  with  lasting 
peace,  which  hath  been  the  experience  of  our 
Friends  in  times  past,  and  we  hope  is  of  some, 
who  are  now  under  suffering.  And  in  order  to 
communicate  this  union  of  sentiment  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  and  to  preserve  our  brethren 
in  religious  profession  from  wounding  their  own 
minds,  and  bringing  burthens  on  themselves  and 
others,  we  think  it  expedient  to  recommend  to 
the  committees  appointed  in  the  several  Monthly 
Meetings  to  assist  in  suffering  cases,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
other  faithful  Friends,  speedily  to  appoint  a  solid 
Meeting  or  Meetings  of  Conference  with  each 
other,  in  the  several  Quarters,  in  which  the 
grounds  of  our  principles  on  this  head  may  be 
opened,  and  our  objections  against  complying 
with  those  laws  fully  explained;  and  a  united 
concern  maintained  to  strengthen  each  other  in 
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the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  to  warn 
and  caution  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness, 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  deviating.  And  full 
time  being  taken  by  Friends  freely  to  communi- 
cate their  sentiments  thereon,  it  is  the  united 
sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  the  ad- 
vice and  caution  then  given  forth  was  seasonable 
and  necessary,  and  consistent  with  our  ancient 
principle  and  testimony,  and  having  been  gener- 
ally well  accepted  by  the  meetings  to  which  it 
has  been  sent,  hath  given  relief  to  the  minds  of 
faithful  Friends,  sincerely  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare and  preservation  of  the  professors  of  truth. 
And  in  order  that  true  union  and  Christian  fel- 
lowship may  be  maintained  amongst  us,  it  is  now 
earnestly  advised  that  Friends  may  dwell  in  that 
fervent  love  and  charity,  which  desires  the  resto- 
ration of  such  who  have  deviated  and  erred  in 
this  matter,  and  labor  therein  for  their  recovery ; 
but  where  any  continue  to  oppose  the  judgment 
of  the  meeting  now  expressed,  Monthly  Meetings 
should  make  it  manifest  that  such  do  not  regard 
the  unity  of  the  body.  And  as  in  some  places 
fines  and  taxes  are  and  have  been  imposed  on 
those  who,  from  conscientious  scruples  refuse  or 
decline  making  such  declarations  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration,  it  is  the  united  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  this  meeting,  that  no  Friend  should  pay 
any  such  fine  or  tax. 

10th  mo.  2d,  and  Qth  of  the  week. — The  com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  consider  and  pro- 
pose what  they  should  agree  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  for  promoting  a  careful  religious 
education  of  our  youth,  and  a  general  reforma- 
tion, gave  in  the  following  report,  viz :  To  the 
Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting :  Most  of  the  com- 
mittee mentioned  in  the  minute  of  the  last  year 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject  therein  re- 
commended, and  as  way  opened,  divers  of  us 
have  attended  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
belonging  to  this  meeting,  except  that  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Woodbridge,  with  some  of  the  Monthly 
and  other  Meetings  in  several  of  the  Quarters ; 
and  after  a  solid  conference  thereupon,  all  the 
committee  being  present,  it  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  report:  That  although  instances  of 
weakness  are  manifest  in  most  places,  which  de- 
mand further  care  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  yet 
we  believe  a  lively  sense  of  the  necessity  for  the 
members  of  our  society  to  come  more  into  a  prac- 
tice consistent  with  the  purity  of  our  profession, 
is  evidently  spread  and  spreading  amongst  many; 
and  that  a  number  of  solid  Friends  in  different 
places,  are  concerned  to  promote  the  same  by 
uniting  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  in  a  la- 
bor for  the  restoration  of  primitive  care  in  the 
education  of  the  youth,  and  many  other  matters, 
wherein  a  declension  from  the  simplicity  of  truth 
has  been  visible ;  we  have  found  this  service  to 
be  weighty,  and  frequently  owned  with  the  ten- 
dering help  of  divine  goodness.  The  subject  of 
schools  hath  been  particularly  under  our  notice, 


and  a  concern  arose  amongst  us  to  communicate 
a  short  epistle  to  Friends  of  each  meeting  be- 
longing to  this;  thereupon,  in  the  3rd  month 
last  a  copy  whereof  is  ready  to  be  offered  to  the 
meeting  if  called  for,  also  some  observations  re- 
specting the  encouragement  of  proper  schools,  we 
have  agreed  to  lay  before  the  Yearly  Meeting 
with  this  report  for  consideration;  and  the  whole 
is  submitted,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  said  com- 
mittee by  Isaac  Zane, 

Anthony  Benezet. 

9th  mo.  29th,  1778. 

Which  together  with  the  further  observa- 
tions and  proposals  they  make  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  being  read  and  considered,  there 
appears  a  united  concern  in  the  meeting  for 
promoting  the  important  and  necessary  duty, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  our  children  in  useful  learn- 
ing. The  said  report  and  proposals  are  earn- 
estly recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of 
Friends  in  their  Preparative,  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings  and  to  Friends  in  general,  in 
order  to  excite  and  revive  a  pious  care  therein, 
and  to  make  such  progress  in  promoting  the  in- 
stitution of  such  schools  as  their  circumstances 
and  the  importance  of  the  matter  requires,  and 
to  send  an  account  to  the  meeting  next  year,  of 
their  proceeding  therein.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
the  committee  who  have  had  these  weighty  af- 
fairs under  their  consideration  and  care,  are  de- 
sired to  continue  their  endeavors  for  completing 
the  service  entrusted  to  them  last  year,  and  to 
encourage  and  confirm  Friends  in  this  Christian 
and  necessary  part  of  duty,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
cern manifested  by  them,  and  approved  by  this 
meeting.  And  the  following  Friends  are  appoint- 
ed to  unite  their  assistance  therein,  viz:  Samuel 
Allison,  John  Hoskins,  Joseph  Moore,  Ebenezer 
Miller,  Thomas  Redman,  Philip  Dennis,  John 
Shotwell,  William  Smith,  Benjamin  Jackson, 
and  George  Dillwyn.  N.  B. — The  observations 
above  mentioned  being  printed,  are  herewith 
sent. 

10th  mo.  3rd,  and  1th  of  the  week. — The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  5th  day  last  being  produced  to  the  meeting, 
was  considered  with  great  deliberation,  and  a 
solemnity  attending,  it  is  with  unanimity  ap- 
proved and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  solid 
notice  and  attention  of  Friends  as  the  united 
sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting  at  this  time. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting :  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  relating  to 
the  pavment  of  taxes  imposed  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  on  the  present  war,  have  several  times 
met,  and  deliberately  attended  to  this  weighty 
and  important  subject;  and  having  given  oppor- 
tunity to  many  Friends  who  were  not  of  our 
number,  freely  to  expresss  their  sentiments,  ex- 
perience and  feeliags  on  this  matter,  we  find 
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that  in  tbe  several  different  Quarters  a  religious 
scruple  hath  appeared  and  increases  among 
Friends,  against  the  payment  of  such  taxes; 
their  minds  being  deeply  concerned  and  engaged 
faithfully  to  maintain  our  Christian  testimony 
against  joining  with  or  supporting  the  spirit  of 
wars  and  fightings,  which  hath  remarkably  tend- 
ed to  unite  us  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  seed 
of  life  in  their  hearts ;  and  feeling  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  in  such  a  gradual  progress  as 
may  be  consistent  with  his  divine  will,  we  earn- 
estly desire  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  fer- 
vently recommend  to  all  the  members  of  our  re- 
ligious society,  that  in  singleness  of  heart  we  may 
be  truly  exercised  in  giving  due  attention  to  the 
di-ctates  of  unerring  grace,  and  strictly  careful 
not  to  stifle  or  suppress  the  secret  motions  thereof 
in  our  minds ;  and  that  all  may  be  closely  ex- 
cited to  faithfulness  and  care  to  avoid  complying 
with  the  injunctions  and  requisitions  made  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  on  war,  which  may  pro- 
duce uneasiness  to  themselves  or  tend  to  increase 
the  sufferings  of  their  brethren,  which  we  ap- 
prehend will  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  ad- 
vancing our  Christian  testimony  in  purity,  and 
of  preserving  us  in  a  conduct  consistent  with  the 
holy  principles  we  profess;  and  thus  we  shall 
experience  fervent  love  and  concord  to  prevail 
among  us,  which  will  enable  us  to  seek  and 
promote  the  edification  one  of  another  in  that 
faith  which  worketh  by  love ;  freed  from  every 
mixture  inconsistent  therewith.  Signed  on  be- 
half and  by  the  desire  of  the  committee  who 
submit  it  to  the  meeting.       Thomas  Ross. 

10th.  mo.  3rd,  1778. — The  Meeting  being  in- 
formed that  a  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religious 
Labors  of  our  esteemed  Friend,  John  Church- 
man, has  been  inspected  and  revised  by  the  com- 
mittee who  have  had  the  care  thereof,  under  the 
direction  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  it  is  re- 
commended to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, to  promote  subscriptions  for  the  printing 
it,  and  to  send  an  account  to  the  said  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  the  number  subscribed  for,  in 
order  that  the  publication  of  it  maybe  expedited. 
N.  B. — It  is  expected  the  book  will  be  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Journal  of  our  friend  Daniel 
Stanton  ;  the  price  cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 

IQth  mo.  6th,  and  2nd  day  of  the  week. — The 
accounts  brought  up  from  the  several  Quarterly 
meetings  were  again  deliberately  read  and  ma- 
turely considered,  and  it  being  observed  that  our 
meeting  houses  in  various  places  have  been  forci- 
bly possessed  and  applied  to  purposes  contrary  to 
our  Christian  profession  and  principles,  this  meet- 
ing desires  that  when  attempts  are  made  in  this 
manner  to  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  any  of  our 
meeting  houses,  Friends  may  be  careful  to  man- 
ifest a  disapprobation  thereof,  and  where  our 
peaceable  endeavors  do  not  avail  to  prevent  it, 
that  a  due  regard  be  had  to  maintain  our  Chris- 


tian testimony  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
after  the  example  of  our  worthy  ancients  in  times 
of  old,  persevering  by  meeting  as  near  the  usual 
place  as  they  can ;  and  that  we  may  in  this  try- 
ing dispensation,  be  instructed  and  excited  to  a 
greater  wariness  in  supporting  all  our  religious 
meetings  with  that  diligence  and  circumspection 
which  so  important  a  duty  calls  for ;  which  will 
be  a  means  to  contribute  to  the  prevalence  of 
Love  and  Unity  on  true  principle,  and  qualify 
the  members  of  the  church  to  labor  harmoniously 
for  the  edification  of  each  other,  and  for  reg- 
ulating the  various  disorders  subsisting;  to 
strengthen  the  weak  and  comfort  the  feeble 
minded,  and  for  the  support  of  our  Christian  dis- 
cipline in  general.  And  it  is  desired  that  faith- 
ful Friends  would  extend  their  care  and  labor  in 
the  several  matters  recommended  by  many  late 
minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  completing 
the  freedom  of  slaves,  education  of  negroes,  vis- 
iting of  families,  and  to  excite  against  drowsi- 
ness in  our  religious  meetings;  and  to  a  careful 
and  seasonable  attendance  of  them,  both  on  the 
first  and  other  days  of  the  week.  And  it  is  the 
earnest  concern  of  this  meeting,  that  in  all  our 
dealings  and  transactions  among  men,  strict  jus- 
tice may  be  observed,  and  that  no  motives  of 
pecuniary  interest  may  induce  any  among  us  to 
impose  one  on  another,  on  our  neighbors  or  oth- 
ers, pursuant  to  the  advice  contained  in  the 
minute  of  the  meeting  last  year  on  this  subject. 
And  it  is  desired  that  Monthly  Meetings  may 
be  careful  to  administer  suitable  admonition 
against  a  spirit  of  covetousness  in  any,  and  to 
bear  a  testimony  against  every  appearance  of  de- 
viation from  strict  justice.  And  it.  is  further  re- 
commended that  tenderness  and  moderation  may 
be  manifested  by  creditors  to  their  debtors  in 
this  time  of  commotion  and  unsettled  state  of 
public  affairs.  In  consideration  of  the  accounts 
now  sent  of  the  labor  which  hath  been  extended 
for  preventing  the  distilling  of  grain,  or  selling 
it  for  that  purpose,  and  of  using  of  such  spirit- 
ous  liquors,  and  keeping  of  houses  of  public  en- 
tertainment, beer  houses  or  dram  shops,  there  is 
a  hope  of  benefit  by  a  continuance  of  the  like 
care  and  endeavors.  The  advice  of  the  meeting 
last  year  in  this  matter  is  therefore  revised,  and 
desired  that  Friends  may  proceed  in  the  service 
pursuant  to  the  conclusion  at  that  time,  and  to 
send  account  thereof  to  the  meeting  next  year 
how  far  it  has  been  performed.  It  is  again  de- 
sired that  Friends  may  be  careful  to  collect  a 
full  account  of  their  faithful  sufferings  for  the 
testimony  of  truth  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
as  heretofore  recommended. 

Having  experienced  a  degree  of  the  same  di- 
vine power  by  which  for  the  sake  of  his  Disci- 
ples in  a  season  of  tempest  the  winds  and  waves 
were  rebuked,  and  the  sea  became  calm,  merci- 
fully to  favor  us  to  hold  this  solemn  assembly  in 
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tranquillity  and  peace,  and  to  enable  us  to  con- 
sider and  conclude  the  weighty  matters  of  truth 
with  harmony  and  concord,  the  minds  of  many 
being  reverently  bowed  under  a  thankful  sense 
thereof;  the  meeting  adjourns,  to  meet  again  at 
the  usual  time  next  year,  if  it  shall  please  the 
Lord  so  to  favor  us.  James  Pemberton, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA  j  THIRD  MONTH  17, 1860. 

The  17th  Vol.  of  the  Intelligencer  commences 
with  the  present  number. 

The  increasing  interest  manifested  in  our  peri- 
odical during  the  past  year,  affords  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  the  work  we  have  underta- 
ken. 

We  are  aware  our  efforts  fail  to  attain  all  we 
desire,  and  what  might  be  accomplished  were 
many  of  the  gifted  among  us  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  youthful 
mind  with  food  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the 
seed  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  arrest  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  much  of  the  popular  reading  of 
the  present  day,  than  to  offer  instead,  in  an  at- 
tractive form,  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  which, 
when  received,  have  in  themselves  the  powerful 
ingredients  of  preservation.  There  are  not  a  few 
of  our  members,  who  would  be,  we  believe,  quite 
equal  to  this  important  task,  and  find  it  not  only 
a  pleasant,  but  profitable  occupation. 

The  want  of  such  reading  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, but  it  appears  to  us  the  deficiency 
arises  from  looking  to  others  rather  than  examin- 
ing one's  own  storehouse  to  find  what  might  be 
spared  from  its  closed  garners.  And  many  a 
rich  mine  is  buried  by  the  earth,  the  treasures 
of  which  are  discovered  only  by  'digging. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  publication 
of  such  a  paper  as  ours  cannot  be  fully  appreci- 
ated by  those  not  familiar  with  them.  We  have 
heretofore  alluded  to  the  impossibility  of  pleas- 
ing the  tastes  of  all ;  in  illustration  of  which  we 
may  say  the  same  mail  has  brought  us  the  disap- 
probation of  one,  and  an  earnest  approval  from 
another,  for  the  same  article — so  that  we  would 
have  our  readers  exercise  a  judgment  based 
upon  charity }  and  endeavor  to  strengthen  our 
hands  in  support  of  the  great  object  we  have  in 
view,  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  truth, 


by  furnishing  us  with  material,  unbiassed  by 

party  spirit  or  individual  preferences. 

Suitable  articles,  on  religious,  literary  or  sci- 
entific subjects,  either  original  or  selected,  will 
be  gratefully  received. 


Information  has  been  given  through  our 
columns  of  the  proposed  publication  by  Dr.  Ezra 
Michener,  entitled  "  Retrospect  of  Early  Quaker- 
ism •  being  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  the 
meetings  constituting  it ;  with  an  account  of 
their  first  establishment."  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  work  in  sheets,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  it  will  preserve  and  dissemin- 
ate much  information  that  will  be  valuable  not 
only  to  the  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  but 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
testimonies  which  our  Society  has  been  called 
upon  to  maintain.  The  lithographic  plates  of 
some  of  the  old  meeting  houses,  and  maps  of  the 
location  of  the  several  meetings  belonging  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  increase  the  interest  of  the 
volume. 

We  are  informed  that  the  work  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  to  subscribers  early  in  the  ensuing 
month,  and  we  publish  in  the  present  .number, 
with  the  permission  of  the  author,  some  extracts 
from  a  chapter  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
testimony  against  Slavery. 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  the  2d  Month,  1860,  Mary 
Fawcette,  an  Elder  and  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting,  Virginia,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age. 

 }  On  the  21st  of  1st  Mo.,  1860,  near  Lewisburg, 

Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  patience, 
Rhoda  A.  Hoopes,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age, 
daughter  of  Job  and  Rhoda  Hoopes,  formerly  of  Lon- 
don Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  She  was  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  much  loved  and  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  ;  she  was  an  exemplary 
daughter,  truthful  and  simple  in  her  conversation,  and 
concerned  to  fill  up  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  we 
doubt  not  has  entered  into  the  mansions  of  rest  and 
peace. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  husband  in  Boston, 

Brie  Co.,  N.  York,  on  the  morning  of  27th  of  2d  ^lo., 
1860,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation,  Julia,  wife  of 
Barak  Gushing,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age.  Through 
Divine  assistance  this  dear  friend  was  made  willing 
to  resign  her  family  of  several  small  children,  for 
whom  she  expressed  great  concern,  and  to  evidence  to 
those  abont  her  she  was  prepared  for  the  final  change. 
She  was  one  who  was  chiefly  concerned  to  be  faithful 
to  the  convictions  of  truth  in  her  own  mind,  and  to 
follow  the  leading  of  the  Divine  Light,  as  she  often 
expressed  it,  independent  of  all  externals,  as  the  only 
way  of  life  and  salvation. 
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Died,  Of  consumption,  on  First  day  morning,  the 
19th  of  2nd  month,  at  the  residence  of  her  uncle, 
Thomas  Livezey,  in  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co,  Pa., 
Elizabeth  B.  Livezey,  aged  20  years.  We  have  sel- 
dom seen  one  of  her  age  who  bore  their  bodily 
suffering  with  more  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will  than  she  did,  often  expressing  her  gratitude 
to  her  Saviour  for  the  care  and  many  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  her. 

 ,  On  19th  of  2nd  mo.,  1860,  near  Union  Bridge, 

Carroll  County,  Md.,  Debokah  Farquhar,  in  the  60th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

From  "  Retrospect  of  Early  Quakerism." 
NEGROES  AND  SLAVERY. 
BY  E.  MICHENER. 

We  apprehend  the  reader  will  approach  this 
subject  with  feeliDgs  of  surprise  that  Friends 
should  ever  have  become  slaveholders.  The 
colonial  history  of  our  country  explains,  but  does 
not  justiify  them  in  the  practice.  There  have 
ever  been  those  in  the  Christian  Church  who 
held  slavery  to  be  incompatible  with  Christian- 
ity, as  instituted  by  its  Divine  Author.  Thus  the 
martyr  Cyprian,  who  wrote  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago,  declares  that  "  Both  religion  and  humanity 
make  it  a  duty  for  us  to  work  for  the  deliverance 
'of  the  captive.  They  [the  slaves]  are  sanctuaries 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidel."  The  Puritan  Fathers  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  took  a  bold  stand,  and 
sent  back  the  first  cargo  of  Africans  which  reach- 
ed their  shores,  declaring  the  traffic  "  expressly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the 
country,"  and  imposed  the  death  penalty  upon  the 
further  infraction  of  it ;  while  good  old  Koger 
Williams  declared  that  "  no  black  mankind  " 
should  be  held  as  slaves,  or  for  life,  in  the  colony 
of  Rhode  Island ;  but  that,  "  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  the  master  should  set  them  free,  as  the 
manner  is  with  English  servants." 

At  the  time  of  William  Penn's  arrival  in  his 
colony,  and  for  many  years  previous,  both  the 
English  and  Dutch  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
African  slave-trade,  rendered  doubly  lucrative 
by  the  great  demand  for  laborers  in  the  colonies. 
By  these  means  slavery  had  already  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  the  European  settlements 
south  of  Rhode  Island. 

Moreover,  the  African  slave-trade  was  now 
under  the  special  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
British  government,  while  William  Penn  was 
not/nvested  with  any  power  to  interdict  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  within  his  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  subsequent  history  will  show. 

The  practice  was  then  common,  for  the  settlers 
to  purchase  "  redemptioners  "  as  servants,  and 
to  hold  them  for  a  term  sufficient  to  remunerate 
themselves  for  the  price  paid  for  bringing  them 
from  Europe.  Viewing  the  destitute  condition 
of  those  pauper  immigrants,  just  off  ship,  after  a 
tedious  voyage,  it  was  no  doubt  felt  to  be  an  act 


of  Christian  philanthropy  thus  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  working  out  their  own  freedom. 
And  it  is  quite  rational  to  suppose  that  Friends, 
seeing  the  much  more  wretched  condition  of  the 
imported  Africans,  were  sometimes  prompted  by 
the  same  benevolent  feelings  to  purchase  them. 
This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  Friends,  as  a  class,  always  used 
their  bondmen  with  more  humanity  than  most 
others,  and  early  manifested  a  concern  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  moral  and  religious  faculties. 
Many  of  them,  like  Roger  Williams,  thought  too, 
that  after  serving  a  few  years,  the  negroes  ought 
to  have  their  freedom ;  but  arbitrary  power  soon 
becomes  avaricious,  and  the  grasp  grows  tighter 
the  longer  it  is  held. 

The  Christian  principles  promulgated  by 
George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  fully  recognized 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  his  equal 
right  to  liberty,  without  regard  to  nation  or 
color.  Nor  did  they  allow  this  recognition  long 
to  remain  a  mere  inferential  deduction;  for  in 
the  year,  1671,  George  Fox  and  several  other 
Friends  visited  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  where 
they  first  saw  the  practical  working  of  negro 
slavery.    George  Fox  says  : — 

1671. — "  Respecting  their  negroes,  I  desired 
them  to  endeavor  to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
God,  as  well  those  that  were  bought  with  their 
money,  as  those  that  were  born  in  their  families, 
that  all  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  And  so  with  Joshua,  every  master  of  a 
family  might  say,  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord.  I  desired  also  that  they 
would  cause  their  overseers  to  deal  mildly  and 
gently  with  their  negroes,  and  not  use  cruelty 
towards  them,  as  the  manner  of  some  hath  been 
and  is ;  and  that,  after  certain  years  of  servitude, 
they  should  make  them  free." — (Fox's  Works, 
II.  113.) 

1675.  — '*  And  must  not  negroes  feel  and  par- 
take of  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  may 
be  won  by  the  Gospel  ?  Is  there  no  way  of 
jubilee  for  them  ?  Did  not  God  make  us  all  of 
one  mould  ?"....  u  Christ's  command 
is,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us ;  and  which  of  you  would  have  the  blacks, 
or  others,  to  make  you  their  slaves,  without  hope 
or  expectation  of  freedom  or  liberty  ?  Would 
not  this  be  an  aggravation  upon  your  minds  that 
would  outbalance  all  other  comforts  ?  So  make 
their  condition  your  own  ;  for  a  good  conscience, 
void  of  offence,  is  of  more  worth  than  all  the 
world ;  and  truth  must  regulate  all  wrongs." — 
(William  Edmondson's  Address.) 

Both  George  Fox,  in  1671,  and  William  Ed- 
mondson,  in  1675,  held  negro  meetings  in  Barba- 
does, and  were  both  complained  of,  that,  "  making 
the  negroes  Christians  would  make  them  rebels." 

1676.  — "  Recognizing  the  negroes  as  equal 
objects  of  our  heavenly  Father's  regard  with 
themselves,  Friends  were  anxious  to  bring  them 
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to  a  knowledge  of  that  glorious  redemption  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  invited  them 
to  their  religious  assemblies.  But  so  opposed 
were  the  authorities  to  this  attempt  to  impart 
religious  truth  to  these  poor  oppressed  people, 
that  in  Barbadoes  they  actually  passed  an  act, 
in  1676,  to  prevent  the  people  called  Quakers 
from  bringing  negroes  to  their  meetings,  &c.  It 
was  under  this  act  that  Ralph  Fretwell  and 
Richard  Sutton,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  judges  of  the  island,  were  sever- 
ally fined  in  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
and  three  hundred  pounds,  for  having  negro 
meetings  at  their  houses.  In  1680,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Barbadoes  interdicted  Friends'  meetings 
altogether;  but  his  edict  not  being  founded  on 
any  act  or  statute,  was  extra-judicial,  and  of  no  ! 
force/'— (Bowden,  II.  191.)  I 

A  company,  called  "  The  Free  Society  of( 
Traders/'  was  formed  in  England  before  William 
Penn  sailed  for  his  Colony,  in  1682,  of  which  he 
was  a  conspicuous  member ;  one  article  of  their  , 
association  reads  : 

<l  If  the  Society  should  receive  blacks  for  ser- 
vants, they  shall  make  them  free  at  fourteen 
years'  end,  upon  condition  that  they  will  give 
unto  the  Society's  warehouse  twc-thirds  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  producing  on  such  a  parcel 
of  land  as  shall  be  allotted  to  them  by  the  So- 
ciety, with  stock  and  necessary  tools.  And  if 
they  will  not  accept  of  these  terms,  they  shall  be 
servants  until  they  will  accept  of  it.'' — [them.] 
— (Watson's  Annals,  p.  480.) 

1684. — "  William  Dixon  having  a  mind  to 
sell  a  negro  his  freedom,  desires  this  meeting's 
advice.  This  meeting  refers  him  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  advice." — (Third  Haven  Monthly 
Meeting.) 

I  believe  there  was  then  a  law  in  Maryland 
against  the  liberation  of  slaves. 

In  1683,  a  company  of  Friends  arrived  from 
Germany,  and  settled  at  Germantown. 

"  These  unsophisticated  vine- dressers  and 
corn-growers,  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  the  converts  of  the  devoted  William 
Ames,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  good  men  buying 
and  selling  human  beings,  heirs  with  themselves 
of  immortality.  Faithful  to  their  convictions, 
they  very  early  bore  an  uncompromising  testi- 
mony against  the  evil." — (Bowden.) 

While  those  honest  Germans  seem  to  have  had 
a  special  mission  to  the  New  World,  the  execu- 
tion of  it  happily  led  them  away  from  much  suf- 
fering in  their  native  land. 

"  While  William  Ames  was  in  the  Palatinate, 
in  1659,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Bap- 
tists at  Criesheim ;  and  among  those  people  he 
found  such  entrance,  that  some  families,  receiv- 
ing the  doctrines  he  preached,  bore  a  public 
testimony  for  it  there,  and  so  continued  until  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  in  America,  when 
they  unanimously  went  thither.  Not,  as  it  seem- 


ed, without  a  singular  direction  of  Providence ; 
for  not  long  after  a  war  ensued  in  Germany, 
where  the  Palatinate  was  altogether  laid  waste 
by  the  French,  and  thousands  of  people  were 
bereft  of  their  possessions  and  reduced  to 
poverty."— (Sewell,  I.  349.) 

1688.— This  is  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  held 
at  Richard  Worrall's  : — 

"These  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  against 
the  traffic  in  man  body,  as  followeth  : — Is  there 
any  that  would  be  done  or  handled  in  this  man- 
ner, viz. :  to  be  sold,  or  made  a  slave,  for  all  the 
time  of  his  life?  How  fearful  and  faint-hearted 
are  many  at  sea,  when  they  see  a  strange  vessel, 
being  afraid  it  should  be  a  Turk,  and  they  should 
be  taken  and  sold  for  slaves  in  Turkey  !  Now 
what  is  this  better  than  Turks  do  ?  Yea,  rather 
it  is  worse  for  them  which  say  that  they  are  Chris- 
tians, for  we  hear  that  most  part  of  such  negroes 
are  brought  hither  against  their  will  and  con- 
sent, and  that  many  of  them  are  stolen.  Now, 
though  they  are  black,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
there  is  more  liberty  to  have  them  slaves,  as  it 
is  to  have  other  white  ones.  There  is  a  sa}ing, 
that  we  shall  do  to  all  men  like  as  we  will  be 
done  ourselves,  making  no  difference  what  gene- 
ration, descent,  or  color  they  are.  And  those 
who  steal  and  rob  men,  and  those  who  buy  or 
purchase  them,  are  they  not  all  alike  ?  Here  [in 
Pennsylvania]  is  liberty  of  conscience,  which  is 
right  and  reasonable  ;  here,  likewise,  ought  to  be 
liberty  of  the  body,  except  of  evil-doers,  which 
is  another  case.  But  to  bring  men  hither,  or  to 
rob  or  sell  them,  against  their  wills,  we  stand 
against.  In  Europe  there  are  many  oppressed 
for  conscience  sake,  and  here  are  many  oppressed 
who  are  of  a  dark  color. 

"  And  we  know  that  men  must  not  commit 
adultery; — some  do  commit  adultery  in  others, 
separating  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  giving 
them  to  others;  and  some  sell  the  children  of 
these  poor  creatures  to  other  men.   Ah  !  do  con- 
sider well  this  thing,  you  who  do  it,  if  you  would 
be  done  at  this  manner,  and  if  it  is  done  ac- j 
cording  to  Christianity.    You  surpass  Holland 
and    Germany   in  this  thing.      This  makes 
an  ill  report  in  all  those  countries  of  Europe 
where  they  hear  of ; — that  the  Quakers  do  here  j 
handle  men  as  they  handle  there  the  cattle  ;  and,  I 
for  that  reason,  some  have  no  mind  or  inclina-  j 
tion  to  come  hither.    And  who  shall  maintain 
this  your  cause,  and  plead  for  it  ?  Truly  we  can- 
not do  so,  except  you  shall  inform  us  better 
hereof,   viz.,  that  Christians  have   liberty  to| 
practice  these  things.    Pray,  what  things  in  the ! 
world  can  be  done  worse  towards  us  than  if  menj 
should  rob  or  steal  us  away,  and  sell  us  foil 
slaves  to  strange  countries,  separating  husbands  j 
from  their  wives  and  children.    Being  now  thijl 
is  not  done  in  the  maner  we  would  be  done  at  | 
therefore  we  contradict  and  are  against  this  traffic  j 
in  men  body. 
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"  And  we  who  profess  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
steal,  must  likewise  avoid  to  purchase  such 
things  as  are  stolen  ;  but  rather  help  to  stop  this 
robbing  and  stealing,  if  possible.  And  such 
men  ought  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  robbers,  and  set  free  as  in  Europe.  Then  is 
Pennsylvania  to  have  a  good  report.  Instead, 
it  hath  now  a  bad  one,  for  this  sake,  in  other 
countries  ;  especially,  whereas  the  Europeans  are 
desirous  to  know  in  what  manner  the  Quakers 
do  rule  in  this  province ;  and  most  of  them  do 
look  upon  us  with  au  envious  eye.  But,  if  this 
is  done  well,  what  shall  we  say  is  done  evil  ? 

"  If  once  these  slaves  (which  they  say  are  so 
wicked  and  stubborn  men)  should  join  them- 
selves, fight  for  their  freedom,  and  handle  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  as  they  did  handle  them 
before,  will  these  masters  and  mistresses  take  the 
sword  at  hand  and  war  against  these  poor  slaves, 
as  we  are  able  to  believe  some  will  not  refuse  to 
do  ?  Or,  have  these  negroes  not  as  much  right 
to  fight  for  their  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep 
them  slaves  ? 

"Now,  consider  well  these  things,  if  it  be 
good  or  bad.  And,  in  case  you  find  it  good  to 
handle  these  blacks  in  this  manner,  we  desire, 
and  require  you  hereby,  lovingly,  that  you  may 
inform  us  herein  ;  which,  at  this  time,  never  was 
done,  viz.,  that  Christians  have  such  a  liberty  to 
do  so^  to  the  end  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  in 
this  point,  and  satisfy  likewise  our  good  Friends 
and  acquaintances  in  our  native  country,  to 
whom  it  is  a  terror,  or  fearful  thing,  that  men 
should  be  handled  so  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  This  is  from  our  meeting  at  Germantown, 
held  the  18th  of  the  Second  month,  1688 ;  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Richard 
Worrali's. 

Garret  Hendricks, 
Derrick  Up  de  Graeef, 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
Abraham  Jun  Den  Graeff." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  moral  discipline  of  a  child  can  be  con- 
ducted nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  as  at  home. 
He  may  acquire  an  idea  of  religion  at  the  Sun- 
day school,  or  the  general  maxims  of  morality  at 
the  academy,  though  even  these  will  be  more  ef- 
fectually taught  in  the  family ;  but  he  can  never 
learn  thrift,  economy,  forbearance  towards  his 
kind,  industry,  perseverance,  or  a  score  of  other 
virtues,  except  in  a  careless  way,  unless  he  learns 
them  at  home.  It  is  the  example  of  the  parent, 
the  gentle  influences  of  affection,  and  the  incul- 
cating at  the  right  moment  the  right  thing, 
which  gradually  moulds  the  weak,  self-willed 
character  of  the  child  into  the  strong,  well-de- 
veloped one  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  the  neglect  of 
these  which  so  often  transforms  the  innocent 
babe  into  the  outcast,  the  thief,  or  even  the  mur- 


derer. It  is  a  ruinous  delusion  which  leads  pa- 
rents to  delegate  to  others  the  moral  culture  of 
their  children.  The  duty  cannot  thus  be  shaken 
off :  they  alone  can  perform  it.  If  the  child  is 
not  trained  at  home,  he  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
trained  at  all.  Who  can  wonder,  in  an  age 
where  this  paramount  duty  is  often  neglected, 
that  so  many  parents  have  their  "  gray  hairs 
brought  in  sorrow  to  the  grave?" — Ledger. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  JULY  18,  1860. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will  occur 
on  the  18th  of  July  next,  is  regarded  by  astrono- 
mers as  the  most  important  which  will  be  wit- 
nessed during  the  present  century.  It  will  be 
visible  as  a  partial  eclipse  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  will  be  total  only  in  a  small  part  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  territories.  The  central 
line  of  the  moon's  shadow  will  strike  the  coast  15 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
(lat.  46  deg.  25  min.  N.)  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  shadow  will  be  eighty  miles. 
Moving  thence  in  a  Northeast  direction  it  will 
pass  near  to  Olympia ;  across  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Flathead  Lake,  and  North  of  Lake 
Winnepeg,  to  York  Factory,  in  latitude  57  deg. 
North,  and  on  the  Southwest  side  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  At  Fort  York  the  breadth  of  the  shadow 
will  be  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  It  will  leave 
this  continent  at  Cape  Chidley,  (or  Chaudleigh), 
the  northeast  point  of  Labrador,  in  latitude  59£ 
deg.  north,  and  bending  first  eastwai?d  and  after- 
wards to  the  southeast,  after  traversing  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  it  will  reach  Spain  near  to  Santandor, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  shadow  will  next 
pass  over  the  entire  surface  drained  by  the  waters 
of  the  river  Ebro;  nearly  all  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  except  Minorca;  strike  Algeria  near 
Cape  Carbon  ;  pass  to  the  south  of  Tripoli ;  and 
finally,  at  10  h.  46  m.  A.  M.,  (mean  time  Wash- 
ington,) it  will  leave  the  earth  at  Massowa  on 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  end  of  the  eclipse  will  be 
about  an  hour  later. 

At  Astoria  the  duration  of  the  total  eclipse 
will  be  1  m.  54  s. ;  at  Cape  Chidley,  2  m.  50  s. ; 
in  Spain  3  m.  30  s. ;  and  in  Algeria  3  m.  12  s. 
It  is  during  this  phase,  and  when  the  whole  of 
the  direct  light  is  cut  off  from  the  observers, 
that  protuberances,  sometimes  rose-colored,  some- 
times black,  and  on  other  occasions  resembling 
luminous  clouds,  are  witnessed  as  appendages 
apparently  to  the  sun.  To  determine  their  true 
character  is  an  object  of  the  most  earnest  inter- 
est in  physical  science,  and  at  every  recurrence 
of  a  total  eclipse  astronomers  undertake  long 
journeys  for  the  purpose  of  placing  themselves 
near  the  central  line  of  the  shadow,  from  whence 
only  are  the  phenomena  visible.  At  the  last 
total  eclipse  visible  on  the  continent,  one  astrono- 
mer went  from  France  to  the  northern  part  of 
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Brazil;  a  second  from  this  country  (under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  traversed 
the  desert  in  the  northern  part  of  Peru  ;  and  a 
third  went  from  Chili  to  Peru.  The  two  for- 
mer were  successful ;  the  last  encountered  a 
cloudy  morning. 

But,  apart  from  the  study  of  the  solar  physics, 
for  which  the  next  eclipse,  in  comparison  with 
that  just  referred  to,  will  be  favorable  in  the 
proportion  of  3  to  1,  its  range  entirely  across  this 
continent  and  a  part  of  Europe,  whose  latitude 
has  been  carefully  determined,  afFords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  both 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North  America  with 
a  precision  which  will  not  again  occur  during 
very  many  years. 

It  is  known  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  of 
England  will  go  to  Santander,  and  other  parties 
will  accompany  him  thither,  to  occupy  stations 
at  Portugalete,  Bilboa,  Pampelona,  &c.  The 
Bavarian  Astronomer  proposes  to  place  himself 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  French  will  occupy  Palma,  in 
Majorca,  and  Bugia,  in  Algeria  y  so  that  there 
will  be  near  a  hundred  European  observers 
stretched  along  the  centre  of  the  shadow  in 
Europe  and  Africa,  a  force  ample  to  gather  a  rich 
harvest  of  physical  results  as  well  as  of  corre- 
sponding data  for  geographical  questions. 

We  hear  nothing  of  preparations  by  American 
astronomers,  but,  having  ample  evidence  of  their 
enterprise  and  self  sacrifice  on  other  occasions, 
we  must  attribute  their  silence  to  the  difficulty 
they  foresee  of  obtaining  transport  at  the  proper 
time.  Cannot  this  be  obtained  for  them  ?  In 
addition  to  the  strictly  scientific  subject  matter, 
our  country  has  a  direct  practical  interest  in  the 
occasion;  for  the  thousands  of  ships  that  fre- 
quent our  coasts  are  immediately  benefitted  by 
every  approximation  to  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  longitude.  So  earnestly  is  this  ever  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  distinguished  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  that  he  spares  no  efforts 
which  may  add  to  the  security  of  our  commerce, 
and  we  doubt  not  a  Coast  Survey  party  will  be 
instructed  to  make  the  necessary  observations  in 
Oregon.  There  his  co-operations  must  cease, 
for  Cape  Chidley  is  beyond  our  territorial  limits, 
and  without  special  authority,  we  presume,  he 
could  not  send  a  party  thither.  Will  not  Con- 
gress, or  the  Navy  Department,  or  our  merchants, 
whose  fishing  vessels  frequent  that  coast,  furnish 
the  means  to  charter  a  small  vessel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  observers  ? 

Note. — This  is  the  third  return  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  6th  mo.,  1806. 

Four  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
invention  of  printing,  yet  books  are  not  in  cir- 
culation all  over  the  globe ;  while  the  use  of  to- 
bacco became  universal  within  fifty  years  after 
its  discovery. 


ODE  TO  DUTY. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  ! 

0  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love, 
Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe  ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free  ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 

Be  on  them  ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 
Glad  Hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not ; 
Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last  I 

But  Thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand 
fast ! 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
!     Even  now,  who  not  unwisely  bold, 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed  ; 

Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to  their 
need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried  ; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust  : 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray  ; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction,  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  tby  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires  ; 

1  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires  : 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stern,  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ;       \  . 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds  ; 

And  Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  Stars  from  wrong ; 

And  the  most  ancient  Heavens,  through  Thee  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power ! 

I  call  thee  :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour  ; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
Tbe  confidence  of  reason  give  : 

And  in  the  light  of  truth,  thy  Bondman  let  me  live. 


Were  there  but  one  virtuous  man  in  the 
world,  he  would  hold  up  his  head  with  confi- 
dence and  honor ;  he  would  shame  the  world, 
and  not  the  world  him. — Br.  South. 
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IRIGIN  AND  INTRODUCTION  OP  RAILROADS  INTO 
AMERICA. 

As  railroads  have  become  a  necessity  to  the 
ivilized  world,  the  following  extracts  from  an 
,ccount  published  by  William  Prescott  Smith, 
if  their  introduction  into  America,  and  of  a  cele- 
>ration  on  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and 
)hio  railroad  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers, 
if  the  Intelligencer. 

"  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company 
vas  duly  organized  in  April,  1827,  when  Philip 
3.  Thomas  was  chosen  President,  and  George 
3rown  Treasurer." 

In  looking  for  the  origin  of  this  company  and 
ts  enterprise,  we  are  carried  back  as  far  as  1826. 
\.t  about  this  period,  attention  was  aroused  in 
3altimore  to  the  fact,  that  the  public  works  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Erie  Canal  of  New  York, 
lad  diverted  from  Baltimore  a  large  portion  of 
he  trade  she  ha.d  built  up  with  the  West.  It  is 
i  well  known  fact,  that  long  before  the  steam- 
)oat  ploughed  its  wake  across  Lake  Erie,  or  even 
i  stage  route  existed  between  Buffalo  and  the  Ohio 
Dr  Mississippi  valleys,  emigration  and  traffic  had 
narked  a  path  across  the  mountains,  from  Phila- 
lelphia  and  Baltimore^  to  Cincinnati  and  beyond, 
ro  Baltimore,  especially,  this  trade  became  an 
mportant  element  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 
'In  1826,  Philip  E.  Thomas,  an  intelligent 
Quaker  philanthropist,  President  of  the  Mechan- 
cs'  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  George  Brown,  a 
Director  in  tke  same  institution,  took  up  the  sub- 
ect  for  careful  consideration."  "  The  bold  crea- 
ive  enterprise  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  the 
nore  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
)revious  to  this  time,  no  railroad  had  been  con- 
structed in  Europe  or  America,  for  the  convey- 
mce  of  passengers,  produce,  or  merchandize  be- 
tween distant  points.  A  few  railroads  had  been 
jonstructed  in  England  for  local  purposes,  such 
is  the  transportation  of  coal,  iron,  and  other 
heavy  articles  from  the  mines  or  places  of  pro- 
duction to  navigable  waters;  but  for  general 
purposes  of  travel  and  trade  they  were  still  an 
antried  experiment,  and  so  crude  was  public  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  that  the  question  had 
aot  been  settled  whether  stationary  steam  .engines 
3r  horses  would  be  preferable  as  the  motive 
power."  "  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Brown  having 
sollected  and  carefully  studied  over  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  railroad  enterprises  in 
England,  obtained  through  friends  then  resident 
abroad,  became  fully  convinced  that  the  future 
commercial  prosperity  of  Baltimore  depended  on 
the  early  completion  of  a  railroad,  which  they 
foresaw  could  be  constructed  to  connect  that  city 
with  the  western  waters.  They  accordingly  in- 
vited about  twenty-five  of  the  most  influential 
merchants  of  Baltimore,  with  some  other  citizens, 
to  meet,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means 
of  restoring  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  that  portion 


of  the  Western  trade  which  has  lately  been  di- 
verted from  it  by  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation and  by  other  causes." 

"The  meeting  assembled  in  February,  1827, 
and  was  well  attended  by  influential  capitalists. 
Messrs.  Thomas  &  Brown  laid  before  the  gentle- 
men present,  intelligent  statements  of  their  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  railroads,  with  facts 
and  figures  to  establish  their  superiority  over  any 
other  mode  of  conveyance."  A  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  examine  these  statements,  to- 
gether with  such  other  facts  and  experimental 
data  as  they  might  be  able  to  collect,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  their  opinions  thereon,  and  recom- 
mend such  course  as  they  might  deem  proper  to 
be  pursued." 

a  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  when  a  report,  com- 
prising thirty-four  closely  printed  pages,  was  pre- 
sented by  Philip  E.  Thomas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  was  an  able  document,  which  to- 
day, in  view  of  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  its 
confident  anticipations,  may  be  looked  upon  al- 
most in  the  light  of  prophecy.  In  honor  of  the 
far-reaching  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  of  its 
author,  and  his  co-founder  of  the  great  work  it 
initiated,  we  give  an  extract  or  two."  "  Rail- 
roads had,  upon  a  limited  scale,  been  used  in 
several  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  had,  in  every  instance,  been 
found  fully  to  answer  the  purposes  required,  as 
far  as  the  experiment  had  been  made.  The 
idea  of  applying  them  upon  a  more  extended 
scale,  appears,  however,  only  recently  to  have 
been  suggested  in  that  country  ;  but  notwith- 
standing so  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
attempt  was  first  made,  yet  we  find  that  so  decided 
have  been  their  advantages  over  turnpike  roads, 
and  even  over  canals,  that  already  two  thousand 
miles  of  them  are  actually  completed  or  in  a  train 
of  rapid  progress,  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
experiment  of  their  construction  has  not  in  one 
case  failed,  nor  has  there  been  one  instance  in 
which  they  have  not  fully  answered  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  their  projectors."  Among 
the  various  facts  the  report  detailed,  it  is  stated 
that,  "  There  are  a  great  variety  of  articles,  the 
product  of  the  country  west  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  which  are  now  of  little  value  in  those 
countries,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses  un- 
avoidably incurred  in  the  transportation  of  them 
to  a  port  whence  they  could  be  shipped  to  a  for- 
eign market.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  this 
road,  many  of  these  articles  could  not  only  bear 
a  transportation  to  Baltimore,  but  while  they 
would  furnish  a  constant  and  increasing  supply 
of  freight  upon  the  proposed  road,  they  would 
become  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  people  of 
the  West."  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
single  article  of  breadstuff.  A  barrel  of  flour, 
for  instance,  which  would  now  command  five 
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dollars  in  Baltimore,  would  not,  as  an  article  of 
export  to  market,  be  worth  at  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  more  than  one  dollar  ;  the  cost  of  its 
transportation  from  that  place  by  the  present 
means  of  conveyance  being  four  dollars.  Where- 
as, upon  the  proposed  railroad,  the  whole  expense 
of  transportation  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Balti- 
more, being  estimated  to  be  only  at  the  rate  of 
ten  dollars  per  ton,  the  cost  of  carriage  upon  a 
barrel  of  flour  would  be  only  one  dollar;  thus  at 
once  would  its  value,  as  an  article  of  export,  be 
enhanced  in  Ohio  from  one  dollar  to  four  dollars 
per  barrel."  These  and  many  other  facts  in- 
duced the  committee  to  recommend,  "That mea- 
sures be  taken  to  construct  '  a  double  railroad ' 
between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  some  suitable 
point  upon  the  Ohio  River,  by  the  most  eligible 
route,  and  that  a  charter  to  incorporate  a  com- 
pany to  execute  this  work  be  obtained  as  early 
as  practicable." 

"  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,"  and 
among  other  resolutions,  it  was  "  Resolved,  that 
the  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  five 
millions  of  dollars."  The  project  was  received 
with  general  favor  throughout  the  city  and  State, 
and  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land for  a  charter  was  drawn  up  by  J .  V.  L. 
McMahon,  Esq.,  and  through  his  indefatigable 
exertions  it  was  properly  obtained.  It  was  the 
first  railroad  charter  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  rare  document,  indicating  its 
author's  remarkable  perception  and  appreciation, 
at  that  early  period,  of  the  powers  that  would  be 
required  by  such  a  corporation."  "  The  pro- 
posed amount  of  stock  having  been  speedily 
taken,  the  company  was  duly  organized  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1827,"  and  a  Board  of  Directors 
elected,  by  whom  a  President  and  Treasurer  were 
chosen,  as  already  stated. 

"Soon  after  the  charter  was  obtained,  Mr. 
McMahon,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Improvement,  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature an  able  and  convincing  report  in  behalf  of 
the  road,  as  the  means  of  securing  to  Baltimore 
the  trade  of  the  West,  accompanied  by  a  bill 
which,  mainly  through  his  efforts,  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  1828,  authorizing  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  subscribe  $500,000  to  the  stock  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, — 
the  first  legislative  aid  ever  afforded  to  a  railroad 
corporation  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
entire  legislative  career  of  McMahon,  he  stood  by 
the  company,  its  firm  and  fast  friend,  introdu- 
ing  many  of  the  subsequent  acts  passed  amenda- 
tory of  the  charter,  and  increasing  its  power;  and 
he  now  looks  upon  the  completion  of  the  great 
enterprise  with  the  abundant  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion felt  by  all  who  aided  the  company  in  its 
early  trials  and  struggles."  Soon  after  the  neces- 
sary surveys  and  a  route  fixed  upon,  "  a  conflict 
.arose  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany," which  subsequent  experience  proved  to 


be  a  barrier  as  difficult  to  overcome  as  the  ridges 
of  the  Alleganies." 

"  The  construction  of  the  road  was  commenced 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1828.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  by  the  venerable  Charles  Carrol,  of 
Carrolton,"  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  then 
over  ninety  years  of  age,  on  the  south-western 
line  of  the  city.  After  he  had  performed  this 
service,  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  friends 
he  said,  "  I  consider  this  among  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  my  life,  second  only  to  my  sign- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  even  it 
be  second  to  that."  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
continued  the  firm  unwavering  friend  of  the 
work,  ready  at  all  times,  upon  every  emergency, 
to  sustain  it." 

"  On  the  first  of  October,  1828,  twenty  months 
after  the  first  public  movement  was  made  in 
Baltimore  for  the  formation  of  a  Company,  Presi- 
dent Thomas  reported  to  the  stockholders  that 
the  contractors  had  all  commenced  their  labors." 
"  During  the  year  1828,  by  further  subscriptions, 
the  "entire  capital  now  reached  $4,000,000." 
"  An  application  made  to  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation to  aid  the  work,"  having  failed,  the 
President  and  several  of  the  Directors  advanced 
$200,000  to  meet  an  extraordinary  expense,  be- 
yond the  estimates  of  the  engineer,  (required  for 
the  great  cut  of  seventy-eight  feet  depth,  extend- 
ing one  thousand  three  hundred  yards,  encoun- 
tered a  few  miles  from  the  city,)  which  atfi  rst 
threatened  a  suspension  of  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  being  an 
untried  experiment,  they  of  course  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter;  but  the  energy  of 
President  Thomas  and  his  board  of  Directors 
inspired  all  with  confidence,  and  the  enterprise 
continued  to  meet  with  general  favor  from  all 
classes  of  their  fellow  citizens."  During  the 
fall  of  1829,  the  laying  of  rails  was  commenced 
upon  the  division  of  the  road  within  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Th  first  rails  were  upon  wooden  sleep- 
ers at  the  eastern  end  of  Mount  Clare  premises, 
near  the  intersection  with  Poppleton  street,  which 
was  not  then  laid  out."  In  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  whatever  knowledge  and  experience 
works  of  a  similar  nature  in  progress  in  England 
might  afford,  the  Board  had  previously  sent  to 
Liverpool  a  deputation,  "who  minutely  ex-, 
amined  every  railroad  of  consequence  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  information  they  derived 
was  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  aid  of  the 
work,  especially  in  preparing  the  track,  which 
progressed  rapidly  and  satisfactorily."  The 
first  division  of  the  road  was  opened  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1830,  being  but  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  work 
upon  it;  but  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
cars  was  not  effected  until  the  early  part  of  June 
following,  from  which  time  the  travelling  on  this 
division,  extending  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  continued 
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constant  and  uninterrupted,  horse  and  mule 
power  being  used  for  drawing  the  cars.  Loco- 
motives at  this  period  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
until  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railroads  during  this  same  year,  the  ut- 
most speed  in  travel  obtained  by  locomotives  did 
not  exceed  six  miles  an  hour.  During  the  first 
few  months  after  the  road  was  opened,  the  peo- 
ple of  Baltimore  continued  to  throng  the  depot, 
to  try  this  novel  mode  of  travel ;  and  Ellicott's 
Mills  became  as  familiar  to  them  as  if  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
cars  was,  however,  very  limited,  and  but  one 
track  was  completed,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
receipts  up  to  the  first  of  October,  four  months 
from  the  time  of  putting  the  cars  on,  amounted 
to  120,012.36.  The  merchandize  and  produce 
offered  was  ten  times  more  than  could  be  con- 
veyed with  all  the  means  of  transportation  in 
possession  of  the  company. 

There  being  no  settled  mode  of  propulsion 
fixed  upon  for  travel  on  railroads,  during  the 
first  year  of  the  opening  of  the  road,  Evan 
Thomas,  "  brother  of  the  President,"  had  con- 
structed, as  an  experiment,  a  car  with  sails, 
which  he  called  "  the  Eolus/'  which  attracted 
much  attention. 

To  be  continued. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


European  News. — The  America  which  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  26th  ult.,  brings  the  intelligence  that  the 
directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  propose  I 
to  raise  twenty  thousand  pounds  with  a  view  of  at- 
tempting to  take  up  and  restore  to  working  order  the 
injured  portion  of  the  cable  off  the  Irish  and  New- 
foundland coast.  Of  the  £600,000  of  new  capital 
authorized  to  be  raised  for  the  new  cable,  the  amount 
as  yet  reaches  only  £70,000. 

The  London  Herald  says  that  John  Bright  is  to  be 
Postmaster  General,  in  place  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  goes 
to  China. 

The  following  was  received  by  telegraph  to  Queens- 
town  on  the  26th  inst : 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  various  explanations  relative  to  the 
French  treaty,  after  which  the  adjourned  debate  on 
Mr.  Ducane's  motion  opposing  the  Budget  was  re- 
sumed. The  principal  speaker  was  John  Bright,  who 
defended  the  French  commercial  treaty,  and  predicted 
that  incalculable  advantages  would  be  derived  from  it 
by  England.  He  argued  that  free  trade  with  France 
would  raise  that  country  to  a  level  with  the  United 
States,  the  new  tariff  with  France  being  as  liberal  as 
that  with  America. 

Mr.  Caldwell  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  and  point- 
ed to  the  results  of  the  great  intercourse  prevailing  be- 
tween England  and  America,  rendering  war  all  but 
impossible.  The  same  lelations  might  be  established 
with  France. 

F.  Baring,  and  other  members  spoke  against  the 
Budget  and  the  treaty,  when  the  debate  was  further 
adjourned. 

Spanish  Slaver. — The  bark  Imaum,  from  St.  Hele- 
na, on  1st  mo.  24tb,  reports  that  the  British  steamer 
Triton,  brought  into  Boston,  3d  mo.  6th,  a  Spanish 
slaver  with  600  negroes  aboard. 


Nautical  Schools  in  Maryland. — A  report  upon 
the  character,  objects  and  discipline  of  the  Maryland 
Floating- Schools  for  seamen,  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  Board  of  Public  School  Commissioners.  Pu- 
pils are  taken  at  any  age,  and  the  school  has  been 
found  attractive  to  boys  who  will  attend  no  other.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, all  are  instructed  in  nautical  science.  The  re- 
port animadverts,  in  strong  terms,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  Massachusetts  School,  which  only  admits  boys 
taken  from  the  State  Reform  School  for  juvenile  offen- 
ders, as  calculated  to  hold  out  to  the  world  that  all 
persons  educated  in  Floating- Schools  have  been  crimi- 
nals, and  thereby  bring  disgrace  upon  the  profession. 
The  Maryland  Schools  are  doing  well,  and  have  alrea- 
dy accomplished  much. 

Cobden's  French  Triumph. — The  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Post,  thus  alludes  to  Richard 
Cobden's  achievement  of  converting  the  French 
Emperor  to  his  free  trade  notions  : 

"There  is  something  altogether  picturesque,  re- 
minding one  of  Franklin,  in  the  quiet,  unpretending 
way  that  plain  Richard  Cobden,  on  his  return  from 
the  United  States,  joined  his  family,  who  had  come  to 
Paris  to  reside  during  his  absence,  in  a  modest  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  de  Berri,  and  there,  in  the  course  of 
a  couple  of  months,  inoculated  France,  and  through 
her  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  with  a  tendency, 
if  not  a  system,  which  has  created  a  sensation  only 
less  considerable  than  the  campaign  of  Italy,  and 
which  will  make  future  generations  «  rise  Bp  and  call 
him  blessed.'  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  mission 
here,  allow  me  to  add  the  following  extract  from  the 
Paris  correspondence  of  the  Augsburg  Gazette: 

I  gather  from  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Chemin 
du  Nord,  that  when  Richard  Cobden  arrived  some 
months  ago  from  England,  his  luggage  weighed  about 
13.000  kilos  (?)  that  is  to  say  thirteen  tons.  It  was 
immediately  forwarded  to  Saint  Cloud.  This  parcel 
contained  patterns  of  every  kind  of  English  produce. 
The  Emperor  went  with  Richard  Cobden  over  the 
whole  of  these  articles,  comparing  quality,  cost  %f 
production,  and  price  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
article  of  French  manufacture  At  that  time  nobody 
in  Paris  bad  an  idea  of  Cobdon  having  established  a 
depot  of  English  goods  in  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and 
was  studying  economical  reform  with  the  Emperor,  as 
he  once  before  had  done  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
Emperor  made  a  good  use  of  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire commercial  knowledge,  and  he  thus  became  en- 
abled to  meet  and  conquer  the  deputations  of  the  pro- 
tectionists on  their  own  ground." 

Appearance  op  LocusTS.-Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Balti- 
more, writes  to  the  National  Intelligencer  that  the  fol- 
lowing States  and  parts  of  States  will  be  occupied  by 
locusts  this  year,  viz. : 

New  York  and  Connecticut,  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  Washington  county,  New  York  ;  from  the 
Connecticut  river  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  several 
counties  in  New  York  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  to 
Montgomery  county,  on  the  Mohawk  river.  New 
Jersey,  occupying  the  whole  State.  Pennsylvania,  in 
that  portion  bounded  by  Peter's  Mountain  on  the  south, 
Mahantango  Mountain  on  the  north,  the  Delaware 
river  on  the  east,  and  the  Susquehanna  on  the  west. 
Maryland,  from  Anne  Arundel  county  to  the  middle 
of  St.  Mary's  county  ;  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Potomac  river.  Virginia,  from  the  south  part  of  Lou- 
doun county  to  the  Roanoke  river;  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  Potomac  river.  North  Carolina — Cas- 
well, Rockingham,  Stokes,  Guilford,  Roman,  Surry 
and  adjacent  counties.  Michigan,  about  Kalamazoo. 
Indiana — Dearborn  and  adjacent  counties. 

They  will  commence  emerging  in  North  Carolina 
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about  the  10th  of  5th  mo.,  and  a  few  days  later,  for 
every  hundred  miles  as  we  progress  north,  until  the 
1st  of  6th  mo.,  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  This 
will  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  assertion  that  they  do  not  appear  regularly  every 
17  years.  None  of  the  southern  tribe  (13  year  locusts) 
appear  this  year. 

Steamboat  Explosion  at  Easton,  Pa. — A  small 
steamboat  exploded  her  boiler,  as  she  was  starting  on 
her  first  trip,  about  noon  on  the  6th  inst.  A  number 
of  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Only  one  body 
has  been  recovered.    The  boat  is  a  total  wreck. 

The  boat,  which  had  not  yet  received  a  name,  was  a 
small  one,  built  by  Tnomas  Bishop,  of  this  place,  to 
run  as  a  passenger-boat  between  Belvidere  and  the 
upper  Delaware. 

The  alleged  Russia  and  Austria  alliance. — The 
Morning  Chronicle  publishes  the  following  in  its 
second  edition  :  "  Intelligence  has  been  received  from 
a  sure  source  in  Vienna  to  the  following  effect :  Russia 
has  decided  on  renewing  her  old  alliance  with  Austria. 
The  treaty  is  on  the  point  of  being  signed,  and  will  be 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Prince  Alexander,  of 
Hesse.  We  have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that 
its  provisions  will  be  found  to  be  as  follows  :  The 
most  ample  concessions  as  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
holy  places  at  Jerusalem  will  be  made  by  Austria. 
Second,  with  a  view  to  the  eventualities  that  have 
every  probability  of  being  refused,  Austria  agrees  to 
conform  her  policy  to  that  of  Prussia,  as  to  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces  and  Servia.  Third,  as  compensation 
for  these  concessions  in  the  East,  Russia  will  guarantee 
to  Austria  the  whole  of  her  territory,  including  Hun- 
gary and  Venetia,  against  insurrection  and  foreign 
foes." 

Imports  from  Japan. — Recently  there  have  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  three  vessels  from  Japan,  the  first 
which  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  that 
country.  One  of  these  vessels  brought  a  full  cargo  of 
fancy  ware,  toys,  &c.  The  other  two  brought  car- 
goes of  rapeseed  oil,  leaf  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  rice, 
chesnuts,  isinglass,  copper  ware,  lacquered  ware, 
porcelain  ware,  peas,  pears,  green  sea-weed,  &c.  The 
rapeseed  oil  is  described  as  of  superior  quality,  the 
leaf  tobacco,  much  of  it,  is  equal  to  the  best  Havana, 
the  rice  is  a  large,  round,  plump  kernel,  very  superior 
in  quality.  The  manufactured  articles  are  in  great 
variety,  and  many  of  them  of  exquisite  workmanship  ; 
and  the  enameled  lacquered  and  vanished  ware  is  un- 
rivalled. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  quotable  change  to 
notice  in  the  Flour  market.  With'  light  receipts,  and 
a  fair  demand,  holders  are  firm.  Flour  for  export  is 
held  at  $6  a  6  25  per  barrel  for  superfine  and  extra. 
The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  range  from  $5 
87  up  to  $6  25  for  common  and  extra  family,  and  $6 
•75  a  $7  25  for  fancy.  Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $4  37, 
and  Corn  Meal  at  $3  50  per  barrel,  but  there  is  no- 
thing doing  in  either. 

Grain. — The  market  is  poorly  supplied  with  Wheat, 
and  it  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  ot  3500  bus.  good 
red  at  1  46  a  1  50,  and  white  at  1  58  a  1  64.  Rye 
is  selling  on  arrival  at  92  a  93  cents.  Corn  is  in  de- 
mand. Sales  of  4000  bushels  yellow,  in  the  ears,  at 
72  a  73  cents.  Oats  are  active.  Sales  of  Pennsylva- 
nia at  private  terms,  and  Southern  at  45  cents.  Bar- 
ley Malt  continues  dull  at  $1  per  bushel 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Cloverseed  offering. 
Sales  of  300  bushels  good  and  prime  quality  at  $4  37 
*4  62,  and  3  50  to  4  25  for  inferior  to  fair.  Timo- 
thy—Sales at  $3  37  a  3  62£.  Flaxseed  at  $1  60  per 
bushel. 


PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Moving 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 

ANNE  CHURCHMAN'S  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL,  No.  908  Franklin  street  above  Poplar. 
1st  mo.,  28,  8t. 


SHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  21^  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  tbe  11th  month,  at  which 
time  tbe  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commeuce. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.— Tbe  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  The  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers, 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  \  p-nchles 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,      J  Principles. 

references. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia. — Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Ellis, 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud, 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  & 
Bailey. 


Une  who  has  had  some  experience  in  teaching 
wishes  either  to  assist  in  a  boarding  school,  or  to 
take  charge  of  one,  where  the  usual  branches  of  an  En- 
lish  education  are  taught.  A  Friends'  school  preferred. 
Inquire  at  this  office. 

3d  mo.  3. 

HP  HE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
J_  superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  number  of  scholars  ,-s  limited  to  twelve,  and  all 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Principals. 

For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo.  11,  1360.   3  m. 


Alerrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Lodge  St.,  N.  side  Penn'a  Bank 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  3.) 

About  this  time  King  Charles  the  Second 
came  to  the  crown  ;  and  after  a  while,  an  uni- 
formity (so  called)  was  concluded  on  ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that  none  must  have  liberty  to  preach 
in  churches  (so  called)  but  such  as  would  con- 
form, and  read  the  common  prayer,  and  observe 
these  ceremonies  that  were  set  up  by  the  Episco- 
palians; or  else  be  silent,  or  stand  up  at  the 
king's  displeasure.  And  the  Presbyterian  priests, 
whom  I  had  so  much  esteemed  and  admired, 
made  their  farewell  sermons  and  left  us :  for 
they  liked  not  to  conform  to  the  common  prayer 
themselves,  and  so  would  not  venture  to  stay 
with  their  flocks;  which  caused  me  to  weep 
bitterly. 

Whereupon  it  came  into  my  mind  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  to  see  whether  those  the  Lord 
sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit,  could  be  silent  at  man's 
command,  though  they  were  men  in  authority 
that  forbid  them.  And  whether  these,  who  now 
pretend  to  be  his  ministers,  could,  according  to 
Scriptures,  be  clear  to  leave  us,  their  flocks  and 
congregations,  in  the  will  of  man,  yea,  or  nay. 
For  I  believed,  that  if  God  had  sent  them,  and 
set  them  up,  then  man  ought  not  to  pull  them 
down  ;  and  likewise  I  found  it  clear,  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  silent 
at  man's  command,  if  the  Lord  had  sent  and 
commanded  them  to  preach ;  but  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  when  the  Lord  commands  one 
thing,  and  man  another;  as  the  three  children 
and  Daniel  also;  who  patiently  bore  the  wrath  of 


the  king,  and  were  put  into  the  fiery  furnace  and 
lion's  den  ;  they  trusted  in  God,  and  he  delivered 
them.  And  I  found  in  Isaiah  lxii.  that,  in  plain 
words,  the  Lord  commanded  those  that  make 
mention  of  the  Lord,  not  to  keep  silence.  And 
when  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  commanded  the 
apostles  not  to  preach  any  more  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  they  answered  with  a  query,  u  Whe- 
ther, it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  obey  men 
rather  than  God,  judge  ye  ?  For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  heard  and  seen  ; 
and  they  went  straightway  into  the  temple,  and 
preached  or  taught."  Acts  iv.  18,  19,  20.  And 
in  the  next  chapter,  viz. :  the  5th,  28,  29,  30, 
to  the  end,  it  is  shown,  how  they  had  been  put 
in  prison,  and  yet  when  the  Lord  had  delivered 
them  out  of  prison,  they  went  again  into  the 
temple  and  taught,  ver.  25,  one  came  and  told 
the  rulers,  "  Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put  in 
prison  are  standing  in  the  temple,  and  teaching 
the  people."  Then  they  sent  for  them  before 
the  council,  and  the  high  priest  said,  11  Did  we 
not  strictly  command  you,  that  you  should  not 
teach  in  this  name,  and  behold  you  have  filled 
Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to 
bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us."  Then  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles  answered  and  said,  We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man  :  and  forthwith  to 
their  faces  they  preached  boldly,  and  did  not 
keep  silence,  nor  flee  their  testimony,  as  these 
priests  did  in  those  days. 

And  that  able  minister  of  Christ,  the  apostle 
Paul,  said,  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  and  wo 
is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel;"  he  and 
they  had  the  Gospel  to  preach,  and  knew  it  to  be 
weighty  and  powerful,  and  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  that  they  could  not  contain,  or 
be  silent,  for  if  they  had,  they  had  felt  the  wo ; 
and  therefere  I  found  men  could  not  silence 
them,  though  they  used  violence  to  them  :  for 
they  chose  to  suffer,  rather  than  be  silent ;  for 
to  be  silent  they  durst  not,  seeing  their  great 
Lord  and  Master  had  commanded  them  to 
preach,  nor  silent  could  they  be,  unless  they 
would  bring  themselves  under  that  wo  which 
man  could  not  take  off.  So  they  were  not  silent, 
though  they  imprisoned  them,  whipped  and 
stoned  them,  and  used  great  violence  to  them; 
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but  testified,  even  to  the  very  faces  of  those 
kings  and  rulers  they  brought  them  before,  of 
their  way  of  worship,  and  of  the  truth  and  life 
that  is  eternal ;  not  valuing  their  lives,  or 
counting  them  dear  unto  them  :  with  much  more 
that  I  might  mention. 

So  I  meeting  with  the  priest  who  had  lived  in 
the  parish  where  I  did,  I  spoke  my  mind  to  him, 
and  told  him,  that  I  believed  that  if  God  was 
pleased  to  fit  and  qualify  men  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  gift  them  for  it,  and  send  them  to 
preach,  they  ought  to  obey  God;  and  if  men 
forbid  them  to  obey  God,  they  ought  not  to  for- 
bear their  obedience  to  God  to  please  men  ;  nor 
to  be  silent  at  man's  command,  if  God  command 
them  to  preach  or  teach,  as  he  did  his  servants 
of  old  time.  And  those  he  sends  in  these  days 
ought  to  be  obedient  to  Grod,  though  man  be 
displeased,  and  cause  them  to  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness sake.  The  Lord  is  God,  and  will  help  them, 
and  recompense  them  into  their  bosoms,  "  an 
hundred-fold  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting." 

He  told  me,  that  he  preached  in  his  own  hired 
house,  as  Paul  did  at  Rome,  and  was  not  silent ; 
but  that  did  not  satisfy  me,  for  Paul  was  a 
prisoner,  and  they  were  not.  Had  they  staid  till 
they  had  been  pulled  out,  and  put  in  prison, 
then  they  had  done  like  men  that  trusted  in  God  ; 
and  it  was  a  question,  whether  men  would  have 
had  power  to  have  taken  them  from  their  flocks  : 
but  they  fled  and  left  us;  some  of  them  before 
the  day  called  Bartholomew-day  came,  which 
they  called  afterward  Black  Bartholomew.  So 
I  having  searched  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  found 
that  they  were  contrary  thereto,  and  that  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  against  them  ; 
that  if  they  had  been  true  ministers  of  Christ, 
they  could  not  be  silent  though  they  had  laid 
down  their  lives,  not  knowing  but  after  them 
grievous  wolves  might  come  in  ;  I  was  fully  per- 
suaded in  my  mind  upon  the  aforesaid  grounds, 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  not  indeed  the  true 
ministers  of  Christ ;  and  I  felt  my  mind  turned 
against  them,  considering,  if  Grod  had  sent  them, 
then  they  should  have  stood  in  their  places ;  but 
if  they  were  not  sent  of  God,  then  they  run  be- 
fore they  were  sent,  and  were  not  the  men  that 
I  had  taken  them  to  be ;  and  now  they  were 
manifest.  So  I  left  them,  and  saw  they  were 
like  those  spoken  of  by  our  Lord,  in  the  xth  of 
John,  who  were  hirelings,  and  not  true  shep- 
herds; for  when  they  saw  the  wolf  come,  they 
left  the  flock  and  fled ;  but  the  true  shepherd 
lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

Now,  whither  to  go,  or  what  to  do,  I  knew 
not;  therefore  I  was  much  grieved,  and  could 
not  tell  who  the  people  of  the  Lord  were,  but 
often  cried  unto  the  Lord,  '  Lord,  Show  me  who 
are  thy  people,  and  they  that  worship  thee  aright : 
I  pray  thee  join  me  unto  them,  and  enable  me 
to  serve  thee,  that  I  may  enjoy  thy  presence/ 


And  had  I  but  then  joined  unto  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  gift  or  grace  of  God  that  appeared  in  my 
heart,  and  had  believed  in  it,  and  obeyed  the 
teaching  of  it,  I  should  then  have  been  joined 
to  the  Lord  in  his  spirit ;  and  also  have  been 
brought  to  them,  who  were  in  the  spirit  before 
me ;  for  they  are  his  true  worshippers,  who  are 
in  the  spirit,  and  in  that  worship  God  aright, 
who  is  a  spirit. 

But  then  the  Presbyterian  being  not  only  re- 
moved out  of  the  pulpit,  but  out  of  my  heart 
also ;  then  the  Episcopal  priests  came  in  their 
white  surplices,  and  read  common  prayer,  with 
long  composed  forms,  and  other  stuff,  that  we 
had  nothing  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures  :  which 
was  a  dead  empty  sound  to  me,  and  my  spirit 
was  grieved  with  it;  for  I  met  with  nothing  at 
all  of  any  life  or  power  of  God  in  them.  So  that 
I  saw  they  had  a  form  without  the  power,  which, 
if  it  had  been  the  form  of  godliness,  yet,  it  being 
without  the  power,  the  Scripture  exhorts  from 
such  to  turn  away  :  and  the  power,  that  they 
came  in  by,  was  the  same  that  the  other  was  put 
to  silence  by;  and  this  power  had  authorized 
him  to  compel  all  to  buy  his  wares,  and  that  if 
any  refused,  he  had  power  given  to  excom- 
municate him  out  of  their  synagogue ;  and  then, 
though  he  would  not  have  his  ware,  yet  he  had 
power  given  him  to  make  him  pay  for  it,  when 
he  was  cast  out,  or  else  he  acted  contrary  to  his 
commission. 

But  I  hearing  that  all  must  go  to  this  form  of 
worship,  which  I  knew  not  what  it  was,  I  also 
went  to  worship  I  knew  not  what :  and  when  I 
came,  who  should  then  come  to  carry  on. the 
work,  but  an  old  Presbyterian,  one  who  had 
spoken  much  against  the  common  prayer,  and 
those  ceremonies  then  commanded  by  men  to  be 
used  :  so  that  rather  than  lose  those  great  bene- 
fits that  yearly  came  in,  for  praying  and  preach- 
ing to  the  people,  he  swallowed  down  that  which 
before  he  had  vomited  up.  So  I  observed  their 
worship,  and  when  I  saw  it,  I  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures again  and  again,  and  found  their  power 
they  stood  in  not  to  be  the  power  of  God,  but  of 
men.  I  found  that  God  commanded,  "  Whatso- 
ever je  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets;"  but  they  went  contrary. 

I  found  the  Lord  commanded  his  servant 
Paul,  saying,  "  Pray  always,  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication,  in  the  spirit ;"  I  found  the  Episco- 
pal pray  in  a  book.  I  found  the  worship  God 
required,  to  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  but  the 
Episcopal  worship  to  be  in  ceremony,  and  out- 
ward things  without  life.  I  found  the  Lord 
commanded  in  the  New  Testament,  none  to  ob- 
serve days  and  times,  and  months  and  years ; 
but  these  priests  did  command  days  to  be  ob- 
served, one  above  another.  I  found  the  Lord 
commanded  his  ministers  saying,  "  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give;"  but  these  gave 
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nothing  freely,  but  sit  ready  to  receive,  and  com- 
pelled people  to  give  them.  Finally,  I  found 
them  in  nothing  suitable  to  the  Scriptures,  nor, 
as  I  then  concluded,  were  any  else,  but  like  the 
false  prophets  who  were  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 
Then  I  absented,  and  did  not  join  with  them, 
but  separated  myself,  or  rather  was  separated 
from  them  by  the  Lord  :  blessed  be  his  name  for 
ever,  who  hath  been  gracious  to  my  soul,  far  be- 
yond what  I  can  express  ;  living  praises  be  given 
to  his  holy  name  for  evermore  ! 

Thus  I  left  them,  with  their  dead  forms,  dead 
sounds,  dead  works,  yea,  all  seemed  dead  to  me : 
and  to  stay  there,  seeking  the  living  among  the 
dead,  would  not  profit  my  poor  soul  at  all ;  for  I 
had  this  saying  in  my  mind,  whoever  is  right  I 
know  not ;  but  these  were  wrong,  their  eyes  are 
blinded,  their  ears  are  dulled,  their  hearts  are 
proud,  carnal,  covetous  ;  greedy  after  their  gain, 
and  do  not  profit  the  people  at  all ;  and  if  they 
leave  people,  after  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  tithing  of  them,  yet  they  are  no  better  for 
all  the  charges  they  have  put  them  to ;  so  they 
are  miserable  sinners  still,/ and  like  to  be. 

Now,  when  this  was  so  seen  by  me,  I  still  had 
not  that  wisdom  to  come  to  the  true  light,  which 
made  them  manifest  to  me  ;  but  was  considering 
in  my  own  wisdom  what  to  do,  and  yet  could  not 
tell,  or  find  out  the  true  worshippers.  Well, 
then  I  heard  of  a  sort  of  people  much  commend- 
ed, who  used  to  meet  in  private  houses,  and 
(as  it  appeared)  had  been  great  in  public  in  the 
Presbyterian  time,  and  were  driven  out  by  the 
same  Episcopal  power  the  other  were  (to  wit, 
the  Presbyterian)  ;  and  now  these  met  together 
in  great  fear  of  being  persecuted,  but  were  much 
commended  by  great  professors,  whom  I  looked 
upon  to  be  understanding  men.  So  I  went  to 
their  meetings,  some  of  whom  were  called  Inde- 
pendents, some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Ana- 
baptists. So  that  I  found  some  of  this  mixed 
multitude  believed  that  God  had  elected  a  certain 
number  to  be  saved,  and  had  reprobated  all  the 
rest;  others  of  them  held  forth  free  grace,  or 
Christ  a  gift  freely  given  to  all ;  some  held  bap- 
tizing infants  in  water;  some  said,  nay,  none 
ought  to  be  baptized  in  water  till  they  believe; 
some  baptized  not  at  all;  with  many  other  things 
that  might  be  mentioned. 

But  the  great  thing  of  all,  the  Lord  to  my 
comfort,  I  met  not  with  among  them ;  nor  could 
I  see  the  power  of  God  upon  them,  or  amongst 
them ;  but  pride  abounded,  slandering  one  an- 
other, foolish  jesting,  vain  talking,  fashioning 
themselves  according  to  the  customs  of  the  world; 
and  conforming  many  of  them  so  far  as  to  go 
one  while  to  their  own  meeting,  and  another 
while  to  the  steeple-house;  and  all  upon  one 
day,  though  they  had  much  to  say  against  the 
steeple-house  worship.  So  I  saw  they  feared  man 
greatly,  as  it  appeared  ;  for  the  law  of  man  com- 
ing forth,  with  great  penalties  upon  all  separate 


meetings,  they  refrained,  and  were  not  to  be 
found,  and  kept  silent,  rather  than  they  would 
hazard  this  world's  goods.  So  I  was  still  in  great 
trouble  of  mind,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  for 
the  Lord  was  what  I  longed  for,  and  to  glorify 
him  was  my  desire  :  but  I  found  not  wherewith. 

To  be  continued. 


VIRTUE. 

If  virtue  may  be  described  very  properly  as 
the  highest  excellence  of  moral  beings,  there  is 
one  thing  according  to  the  doetrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  only  one  thing  which  can  constitute 
it.  He  gave  it  a  name  on  the  Galilean  moun- 
tains; and  he  illustrated  its  reality  on  the  bloody 
rock  of  Calvary.  It  is  love  ; — not  merely  of 
father  and  mother,  of  brother  and  sister  ; — not 
merely  of  those  of  our  own  name,  language  and 
nation  ; — but  the  love,  pure  by  being  unselfish^ 
— of  all  men,  of  all  climes,  countries  and  situa- 
tions ; — and  not  only  of  all  men  but  of  all  ex- 
istences which  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  love; 
— a  love  which  flows  from  God  in  its  source,  is 
sustained  by  God  in  its  action,  and  attaches  it- 
self to  everything  of  which  God  is  the  author, 
and  in  which  he  takes  an  interest. 

Such  love  is  Virtue ; — not  merely  the  abstract 
conception  of  virtue,  but  its  living  essence.  Be- 
ing a  life,  it  has  life's  mighty  and  living  power. 
It  unites  God  with  the  creatures  of  God.  It 
unites  the  creatures  of  God  with  each  other.  It 
abolishes  all  exclusiveness  and  all  limitations, 
which  are  not  founded  in  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  required  by  the  highest  good.  And  in  its 
mighty  power  and  vast  extent,  passing  as  it  does 
from  the  centre  to  the  limits  of  existence,  it  may 
be  said  to  harmonize  infinity. —  Upham. 


Some  account  of  the  rise  of  the    Society  of 
Friends  in  Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  ^of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

In  support  of  his  Christian  testimony  against 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands,  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  suffer,  in  common  with  his  brethren  in 
religious  profession.  There  is  yet  extant  a  pa- 
per of  remonstrance,  which  he  addressed  to  one 
of  the  justices  who  was  concerned  in  one  of  the 
prosecutions  against  him;  in  which  is  evinced 
the  struggle  in  his  own  mind,  that,  whilst  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  his  testimony  against  such 
impositions,  he  might  be  preserved  in  that  meek- 
ness and  patience  under  sufferings  for  con- 
science' sake,  which  ever  becomes  the  humble 
disciple  of  a  crucified  Lord — quoting  those  beau- 
tiful and  remarkable  words  of  James  Nailor,  ut- 
tered about  two  hours  before  his  death. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel,  that  delights 
to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong;  but  de- 
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lights  to  endure  all  things,  in  hopes  to  enjoy  its 
own  in  the  end  :  its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath 
and  contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation 
and  cruelty  ;  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  itself.  It  sees  to  the  end  of  all'  temptations  : 
as  it  bears  no  evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none 
in  thought  to  any  other :  if  it  be  betrayed,  it 
bears  it,  for  its  ground  and  spring  is  the  mercies 
and  forgivness  of  God  :  its  crown  is  meekness, 
its  life  is  everlasting  love  unfeigned  ;  and  it 
takes  its  kingdom  with  entreaty,  and  not  with 
contention  ;  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of  mind  : 
in  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  re- 
gard it,  or  can  own  its  life :  it  is  conceived  in 
sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity 
it;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression: 
it  never  rejoiceth  but  through  sufferings  ;  for 
with  the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered  :  I  found  it 
alone,  being  forsaken ;  I  have  fellowship  therein, 
with  them  who  lived  in  dens,  and  desolate  pla- 
ces in  the  earth,  who  through  death,  obtained 
this  resurrection,  and  eternal  holy  life." 

In  the  year  1753,  Outhbert  Wigham  took  a 
journey  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  friend;  and 
had  many  meetings  among  people  who  were 
strangers  to  Friends  and  their  principles;  visit- 
ing various  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  and 
some  parts  of  Scotland;  having  meetings  in  his 
way  at  several  places  where  no  Friends  resided. 

He  was  a  nursing  father  to  the  young  con- 
vinced; and  his  counsel  and  correspondence 
were  much  valued :  being  open  in  love  to  suc- 
cor, receive,  and  help,  all  in  whom  any  tender- 
ness of  spirit  toward  God  appeared,  whether 
their  station  in  the  world  were  high  or  low. 
He  appears  to  have  been  as  a  burning  and  shi- 
ning light;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  savory 
example,  in  life  and  conversation,  as  well  as  his 
ministerial  and  other  labors,  were  blessed  to 
many.  For  a  concluding  notice  of  his  useful- 
ness, the  reader  is  referred  to  a  future  page. 

Yery  remarkable  was  that  out-pouring  of  spir- 
itual gifts,  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
was  graciously  pleased  to  dispense,  amongst  the 
little  company  of  Friends  who  were  gathered  in 
Cornwood.  It  is  ascertained  that  after  the  con- 
vincement  of  Outhbert  Wigham,  and  during  his 
life,  there  were  at  least  twelve  Friends  whose 
mouths  were  opened  in  public  testimony,  to  the 
riches  of  redeeming  love,  in  that  particular 
meeting.  Most  of  these  were  his  children,  grand 
children,  or  their  wives.  Of  his  own  children, 
his  daughter  Mabel  was  conspicuously  useful  as 
a  minister :  of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  ac- 
count. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  his  son  John,  was  a  pi- 
ous, meek-spirited  woman,  evincing  much  Chris- 
tian patience  under  many  painful  trials.  She 
appeared  in  public  testimony,  before  her  settle- 
ment in  Cornwood.  Her  husband  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  business,  they  removed  to  Pontefract, 


the  place  of  her  nativity.  She  was,  for  many 
years,  well  known  at  Ackworth  School ;  and  will 
be  remembered  by  many  yet  living,  as  a  kind- 
hearted  contributor  to  the  innocent  enjoyments 
of  the  children,  by  preparing  their  ginger-bread, 
&c. ;  which  formed  part  of  her  employment  in 
order  to  a  subsistence  for  her  family.  She  was 
also  occasionally  engaged  in  dispensing,  as  she 
was  enabled,  spiritual  nourishment  and  religious 
instruction  amongst  them,  in  the  exercise  of  her 
ministry.  She  afterwards  removed  into  Essex, 
where,  in  the  evening  of  her  life,  she  was  affec- 
tionately cared  for  by  her  children.  She  died 
at  Thaxsted. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communicatd  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  memory  of  our  beloved  friend  Mary 
Garwood  lives  with  us,  and  we  feel  constrained 
to  speak  of  that  wondrous  working  power  that 
governed  her,  that  works  to  will  and  to  do.  Ac- 
|  cording  to  her  own  testimony,  she  was  visited  in 
i  her  youthful  days  by  the  overshadowing  of  Divine 
Goodness ;  and  as  she  yielded  thereto,  was  made 
I  acquainted  with  its  regenerating  and  saving 
;  efficacy.    Throughout  her  long  and  well-spent 
life,  she  ever  manifested  an  humble  faith  in,  and 
'  dependence  on,  the  Divine  Arm ;  believing  con- 
j  fidently  that  the  Allwise  Judge  of  human  events 
I  orders  all  things  for  the  best.    Being  clothed 
|  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  a  firm  and  un- 
!  shaken  faith,  she  was  qualified  to  sit  down  with 
j  the  humble  and  tried  ones,  and  take  sweet 
counsel  together;  bearing  testimony  that  "  there 
is  a  God  in  Israel — there  is  a  Physician  there  " 
!  She  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Society, 
|  and  a  concern  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
|  of  truth.    She  was  constant,  when  health  per- 
;  mitted,  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  for  those 
I  of  discipline,  no  less  than  those  for  worship ;  and 
i  was  exemplary  in  plainness  of  dress  and  speech. 
|  Frequent  reading  the  Scriptures,  was,  with  her, 
|  a  feeling  of  duty;  and  the  journals  of  faithful 
Friends,  both  ancient  and  modern,  were  next  in 
interest  and  importance.    She  was  a  faithful 
and  devoted  wife — a  tender  and  affectionate 
mother — a  kind  and  obliging  neighbor,  ever 
ready  to  extend  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  sick 
and  afflicted ;  handing  the  cup  of  consolation 
and  encouragement  in  due  season.    u  She  looked 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  own  household,  and  ate 
not  the  bread  of  idleness."    She  brought  up  her 
children  in  habits  of  industry  and  frugality, 
instilling  in  their  minds  the  necessity  of  wait- 
ing upon  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  to  bless 
their  endeavors ;  and  frequently  cautioned  them 
not  to  move  in  any  undertaking  without  first 
feeling  the  Divine  sanction.  She  often  addressed 
them  with  feelings  of  maternal  affection,  calling 
their  attention  home  to  an  endless  life.    In  her 
last  letter,  written  a  few  days  prior  to  her  death, 
and  addressed  to  her  youngest  son  and  wife,  re- 
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siding  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  she  gives 
this  affecting  exhortation  :  "  Dear  children,  I 
must  now  conclude,  with  desires  that  we  may  all 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  "  pale  messenger"  with 
joy,  whenever  he  comes;  we  none  of  us  know 
how  soon  we  may  be  called;  therefore,  that  we 
may  all  be  prepared  for  our  final  change,  is  the 
desire  of  your  affectionate  mother."  Scarcely 
had  they  finished  the  perusal  of  this  affectionate 
epistle,  ere  a  sudden  shock  befel  them,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  telegraphic  message  announcing  that, 
to  their  precious  mother,  the  "  pale  messenger" 
had,  indeed,  already  arrived. 

She  was,  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  a 
consistent  and  exemplary  member  of  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
filled  the  responsible  position  of  an  Elder,  with 
great  propriety.  About  two  years  ago,  she 
believed  it  required  of  her  to  remove  her  certi- 
ficate of  membership  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Evesham ;  where  she  had  been  some  time  residing 
with  a  bereaved  son,  then  left  with  a  motherless 
child. 

The  sudden  close  of  the  evening  of  her  life 
enforces  anew  the  necessity  of  being  also  prepar- 
ed for  the  final  change.  She  had  been  com- 
plaining through  the  day  of  pain  in  her  breast, 
and  at  her  request  a  daughter,  living  a  few  miles 
distant,  was  sent  for,  and  came  promptly;  no 
one  supposing,  however,  that  there  was  cause  of 
serious  apprehension.  An  outward  application 
appeared  to  afford  relief ;  but  while  the  necessary 
change  for  the  night  was  being  made,  her  head 
was  observed  to  droop,  and  to  the  question  if 
anything  unusual  was  the  matter,  she  replied, 
"  only  sleepy. "  Replaced  carefully  in  bed,  her 
daughter  proceeded  to  compound  a  further  reme- 
dy, and  was  directed  by  the  aged  sufferer,  in  a  clear 
loud  voice,  where  to  find  the  articles.  That  was 
her  last  expression;  for  on  returning  to  her 
bedside  in  a  few  minutes,  she  was  found  in  the 
same  position,  but  life  was  extinct.  Her  purified 
spirit  had  passed  the  confines  of  mutability ;  and 
is  no  doubt  received  into  the  "  haven  of  rest," 
the  "  habitation,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens." 


A  RELIGIOUS  CURIOSITY. 

In  Joseph's  Dream  of  the  eleven  stars  making 
obeisance  to  him,  it  is  said  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac— the  eleven  brethren 
answering  to  the  eleven  signs,  and  Joseph  to  the 
twelfth.  [These  signs  were  known  in  Chaldea, 
and  afterwards  in  Egypt.]  They  are,  as  every- 
body knows,  called  by  the  names  of  animals,  ex- 
cept one.  The  curiosity  consists  in  the  resem- 
blance between  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  his 
prophecies  respecting  his  sons,  as  found  in  Gene- 
sis 49th  chapter,  and  the  animals  after  whose 
names  the  constellations  are  called.  The  following 
table  will  illustrate  the  meaning.    Anyone  who 


will  keep  in  mind  the  picture  of  the  human 
figure  usually  found  in  our  almanacs  and  the 
constellations  around  them,  will  understand  the 
whole  matter  : 

1.  Reuben,  "unstable  as  water:"  Aquarius, 
A  waterman. 

2.  Simeon  and  Levi,  "  are  brethren  ;"  Gemini, 
or  twins. 

3.  Judah,  "a  lion's  welp ;"  Leo,  or  lion. 

4.  Zebulon,  "  at  the  haven  of  the  sea  :"  Can- 
cer, or  crab  from  the  sea. 

5.  Ephraim,  "  a  strong  ass  or  beast  of  burden :" 
Taurus,  an  ox. 

6.  Dan,  "  an  adder  :"  Scorpio,  or  scorpion. 

7.  Dan,  "biteth  the  horse's  heels:"  Claws  of 
a  serpent  changed  into  balances. 

8.  Gad,  "  a  troop  :"  Pisces,  a  fish — Gad,  re- 
verse of  dag. 

9.  Asher,  "his  head  shall  be  fat :"  Virgo,  a 
woman  with  a  stalk  of  wheat  in  her  hand. 

10.  Napthali,  "a  hind-let-loose  :"  Aries,  a  ram. 

11.  Joseph,  "his  bow  abode  in  strength:" 
Sagittarius,  an  archer. 

12.  Benjamin,  "  ravin  as  a  wolf  :"  Capricor- 
nus,  formerly  reptile  with  a  wolf's  head. —  The 
Moravian. 


NEGROES  AND  SLAVERY. 
BY  E.  MICHENEE. 

1688.—"  At  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Dublin 
[Richard  Worrall's]  the  30th  of  the  Second 
month,  1688. 

"  We  having  inspected  the  matter  above  men- 
tioned and  considered  of  it,  we  find  it  so  weighty 
that  we  think  it  not  expedient  for  us  to  meddle 
with  it  here  ;  but  do  rather  commit  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  ten- 
or of  it  being  nearly  related  to  the  Truth. 

"  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
"  John  Hart." 

1688. — "This,  above  mentioned,  was  read  in 
our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  the  4th 
of  the  Fourth  month,  1688,  and  was  from  thence 
recommended  to  the  Yearly  Meeting;  and  the 
above  said  Derrick,  and  the  others  mentioned 
therein,  to  present  the  same  to  the  above  said 
meeting;  it  being  a  thing  of  too  great  weight  for 
this  meeting  to  determine. 

"  Signed,  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

"Anthony  Morris." 

1688. — "  A  paper  was  presented  by  some 
German  Friends  concerning  the  lawfulness  and 
unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keeping  negroes. 
It  was  adjudged  not  to  be  so  proper  for  this 
meeting  to  give  a  positive  judgment  in  the  case, 
it  having  so  general  a  relation  to  many  other 
parts ;  and,  therefore,  at  present  they  forbear  it." 
— (Yearly  Meeting.) 

I  cannot  repress  surprise  that  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, composed  of  Friends  of  high  standing, 
should  have  shrunk  from  a  bold  and  manly  co- 
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operation  with  those  noble-hearted  Germans ; 
but,  when  I  consider  their  faithfulness  in  other 
matters, — enduring  reproach,  persecution,  im- 
prisonment, expatriation,  and  even  death,  for  the 
discharge  of  manifested  duties, — it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  they  were  less  faith- 
ful to  their  known  duties  in  this  particular. 

Without  daring  more  closely  to  scrutinize  the 
ways  of  Providence,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  God,  who  has  declared  that  he  will  teach 
his  people  himself,  did  not  see  meet  to  impose 
the  burden  of  this  testimony  upon  them,  until, 
by  the  promulgation  and  acceptance  of  other 
long-neglected  Christian  truths,  the  minds  of  the 
people  should  be  better  prepared  to  receive  it ; 
and  when  they  felt  the  burden  to  be  laid  upon 
them,  they  did  not  shrink  from  its  support. — 
Under  this  aspect  of  the  case,  I  invite  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  following  brief  narrative. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  the  following 
minute  occurs : — 

1696. — "  Friends  are  advised  not  to  encour- 
age the  bringing  in  any  more  negroes;  and  that 
such  as  have  negroes  be  careful  of  them,  bring 
them  to  meetings,  have  meetings  with  them  in 
their  families,  and  restrain  them  from  loose  and 
lewd  living,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  and  from 
rambling  about  on  First-days  and  other  days." — 
(Yearly  Meeting  ) 

1700. — "  Our  dear  friend  and  Governor  hav- 
ing laid  before  this  meeting  a  concern  that  hath 
laid  upon  his  mind  for  some  time,  concerning 
the  negroes  and  Indians:  that  Friends  ought  to 
be  very  careful  in  discharging  a  good  conscience 
towards  them  in  all  respects,  but  more  especially 
for  the  good  of  their  souls;  and  that  they  might, 
as  frequent  as  may  be,  come  to  meeting  on  First- 
days.  Upon  consideration  whereof,  this  meeting 
concludes  to  appoint  a  meeting  for  the  negroes, 
to  be  kept  once  a  month,  &c. ;  and  that  their 
masters  give  notice  thereof  in  their  families,  and 
be  present  with  them  at  the  said  meetings,  as 
frequent  as  may  be." — (Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting.) 

"At  the  same  time  he  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  Assembly  '  For  regulating  Negroes  in  their 
Morals  and  Marriages;'  also  another,  'For  their 
Trials  and  Punishments/  The  former  was  de- 
feated by  the  jealousies  then  in  the  House.  From 
the  same  causes  (jealousies),  an  act  of  more  se- 
curity was  substituted,  in  1775,  against  the  ne- 
groes, entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  Trial  and  Pun- 
ishment of  Negroes.'  It  inflicted  lashes  for  petty 
offences,  and  death  for  crimes  of  magnitude. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  carry  a  gun  without 
license,  or  be  whipped  twenty  one-lashes;  nor  to 
meet  more  than  four  together,  lest  they  might 
form  cabals  and  riots.  They  were  to  be  whipped 
if  found  abroad  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  with- 
out a  pass,"  &c — (Watson's  Annals,  p.  431.) 

Thus  early,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  did  the  in- 
fliction of  wrong  upon  the  helpless  and  unoffend- 


ing negro  create  feelings  of  insecurity  for  fear  of 
retaliation;  and  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
had  so  steeled  the  heart  with  cruelty,  as  to  add 
outrage  to  wrong,  and  cause  the  infliction  of  se- 
vere punishments  where  there  were  no  crimes. 

William  Penn,  in  common  with  many  other 
Friends,  was  led  to  become  a  slaveholder;  and 
it  continues  to  be  reiterated  down  to  the  present 
day,  that  he  died  in  the  possession  of  slaves. 
This  may  have  been  literally  true,  owing  to  some 
neglect  of  his  legal  representatives ;  but  was  sub- 
stantially untrue,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved. 
Thus,  before  he  took  a  final  leave  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  1701,  he  executed  a  will,  in  which  he 
declared,  "  I  give  to  my  blacks  their  freedom,  as 
is  under  my  hand  already ;  and  to  old  Sam  one 
hundred  acres,  to  be  his  children's,  after  he  and 
his  wife  are  dead,  forever."  He  prudently  made 
assurance  doubly  sure,  by  repeating  in  his  will 
what  he  had  "already"  done  elsewhere;  believ- 
ing, with  the  wise  man,  that  "if  one  prevail 
against  him,  two  shall  withstand  him,  and  a 
threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken."  If  his 
purposes  failed,  it  was  the  fault  of  others.  (See 
Janney's  Life  of  Penn,  p.  438.) 

In  the  tobacco-growing  districts  of  Maryland, 
slavery  took  deeper  root,  and  Friends  partook 
more  largely  of  the  evil 

1702.—"  The  last  will  of  Alice  Kennersly 
being  read  in  this  meeting,  wherein  she  willed 
her  negro  woman  Betty  and  her  child  to  JUaniel 
Cox  in  consideration  he  should  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings a  year,  for  the  full  term  of  thirty  years,  to 
this  meeting,  for  the  paying  of  travelling  Friends' 
ferriage  in  Dorchester  County,  or  what  other  oc- 
casions Friends  may  see  meet,  when  said  negroes 
are  delivered  to  D.  Cox ;  therefore,  this  meeting 
advises  D.  Cox  to  be  at  our  next  meeting,  to  an- 
swer such  questions  as  may  be  asked  him  con- 
cerning premises." — (Thirdhaven  Monthly  Meet- 
ing.) 

Two  years  after,  Joseph  Kinnersly  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  the  above  "  for  the  service  of 
Truth."  A  strange  purpose  to  which  to  apply 
the  unrighteous  gain  of  oppression.  But  the 
good  seed  sown  by  the  honest  Germans  in  1688, 
had  begun  to  spring  up  in  1696,  and  now  show- 
ed signs  of  producing  fruit. 

1705. — "  As  early  as  the  year  1705,  a  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  importation  of  slaves,  by  the 
Provincial  Assembly;  this  was  renewed  in  1710. 
In  1711,  they  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
forbidding  their  introduction  in  future ;  but  the 
Privy  Council  in  England,  scandalized  by  such 
liberal  policy,  in  so  new  and  so  diminutive  a  com- 
munity, whilst  their  own  policy  was  to  cherish 
slavery  in  so  many  colonies,  quashed  the  act  in 
an  instant.  The  Assembly,  not  daunted  by  such 
a  repulse,  again,  in  1712,  upon  petition  '  signed 
by  many  hands/  aimed  at  the  same  effect,  by  as- 
sessing the  large  sum  of  <£20  a  head.  This  was 
again  cancelled  by  the  same  trans- Atlantic  policy. 
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When  the  petition  for  the  .£20  duty  was  pre- 
sented, another  was  offered,  in  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Southby,  praying  *  for  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Pennsylvania/  " — (Watson's  Annals, 
p.  481.) 

The  Colonial  Legislature  was  thus  kept  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Home  Government,  and 
their  philanthropic  intentions  frustrated.  Not 
so,  however,  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  its  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  negro. 

1711.  — "The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Chester 
declare  their  dissatisfaction  with  Friends  buying 
and  encouraging  the  bringing  in  of  negroes,  and 
desires  the  care  of  this  meeting  concerning  it.  . 
.  .  .  Advised,  that  Friends  may  be  careful,  ac- 
cording to  a  former  minute  of  this  meeting 
(1696,)  not  to  encourage  the  bringing  in  any 
more;  and  that  all  merchants  and  factors  write 
to  their  correspondents  to  discourage  them  from 
sending  any  more." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

1712.  — "And  now,  dear  Friends,  we  impart 
unto  you  a  concern  that  hath  rested  on  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  brethren  for  many  years,  touching 
the  importing  and  having  negro  slaves,  and  de- 
taining them  and  their  posterity  as  such,  without 
any  limitation  or  time  of  redemption  from  that 
condition.  This  matter  was  laid  before  this 
meeting  many  years  ago,  and  the  thing  in  some 
degree  discouraged,  as  may  appear  by  a  minute 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  1696;  ....  yet,  not- 
withstanding, as  our  settlement  increased,  so 
other  traders  nocked  in  among  us,  over  whom  we 
had  no  Gospel  authority;  and  such  have  increas- 
ed and  multiplied  negroes  among  us,  to  the  grief 
of  divers  Friends,  whom  we  are  willing  to  ease, 
if  the  way  might  open  clear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  general.  And  it  being  last  Yearly  Meeting 
again  moved,  and  Friends  being  more  concerned 
with  negroes  in  divers  other  provinces  and  places 
than  in  these,  we  thought  it  rather  too  weighty 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  therein.  This  meeting, 
therefore,  desires  your  assistance,  by  way  of 
counsel  and  advice  therein ;  and  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  into  your  weighty 
consideration  (after  having  advised  with  Friends 
of  the  other  American  provinces,)  and  give  us 
your  sense  and  advice  therein. " — (Yearly  Meet- 
ing Epistle  to  London.) 

As  Friends  in  other  colonies,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, &c,  were  more  deeply  implicated  in  the 
practice  of  slaveholding  than  those  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  likewise 
felt  it  "  rather  too  weighty  "  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

1713.  — "  You  had  better  first  have  advised 
with  other  plantations,  and  so  have  stated  the 
case  conjunctly;  for  want  whereof  we  shall  say 
the  less,  until  such  time  as  it  is  more  generally 
represented.  Only  this  we  think  meet  to  impart 
to  you  as  the  sense  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that 
the  importing  them  from  their  native  country  by 
Friends  is  not  a  commendable  nor  allowable  prac- 


tice ;  and  we  hope  Friends  have  been  careful  to 
avoid  the  same,  remembering  the  command  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' " 
— (London  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle.) 

1714.  — "We  kindly  received  your  advice 
about  negro  slaves;  and  we  are  one  with  you, 
that  the  multiplying  of  them  may  be  of  danger- 
ous consequence;  and  therefore  a  law  was  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  laying  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds 
on  every  one  imported  there;  which  law  the 
Queen  was  pleased  to  disannul. " — (Yearly  Meet- 
ing Epistle  to  London.) 

1715.  — "To  be  any  ways  concerned  in  bring- 
ing negroes  from  their  native  country,  and  sell- 
ing them  for  slaves,  is  a  trade  not  fit  for  one  pro- 
fessing Truth  to  be  concerned  In." — (London 
Epistle.) 

1715. — "  I  must  entreat  you  to  send  me  no 
more  negroes  for  sale,  for  our  people  don't  care 
to  buy.  They  are  generally  against  any  coming 
into  the  country.  Few  people  care  to  buy  them, 
except  for  those  who  live  in  other  provinces." — 
(J.  Dickinson,  Watson's  Annals,  p.  482.) 

1715. — "If  any  Friends  are  concerned  in  the 
importation  of  negroes,  let  them  be  dealt  with 
and  advised  to  avoid  that  practice,  according  to 
the  sense  of  former  meetings  in  that  behalf ;  and 
that* all  Friends  who  have  or  keep  negroes,  do 
use  and  treat  them  with  humanity  and  a  Chris- 
tian spirit;  and  that  all  do  forbear  judging  or 
reflecting  on  one  another,  either  in  public  or  pri- 

;  vate,  concerning  the  detaining  or  keeping  them 
servants." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

!  Chester  and  Newark  Monthly  Meetings  had 
sent  to  Chester  Quarter  their  "  dissatisfaction 
with  Friends  being  concerned  in  importing  and 
buying  of  negroes;"  but  neither  the  Quarterly 
nor  the  Yearly  Meeting  appeared  prepared  to 
embrace  the  intended  advance. 

|  The  following  year,  Chester  Quarter  again 
brought  the  subject  up;  urging  that  "  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
bringing  of  them  in;  and  that  no  Friends  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  buying  any  that  shall  be 
imported  hereafter." 

j     Although  this  was  no  more  than  a  recognition 
j  of  the  axiom  that  the  market  makes  the  traffic, 
yet  Friends  of  Chester  were  again  disappointed, 
j     1716. — "As  to  the  proposal  from  Chester 
|  Meeting  about  negroes,  there  being  no  more  in 
it  than  was  proposed  to  last  Yearly  Meeting,  this 
j  meeting  cannot  see  any  better  conclusion  than 
I  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  last  meeting,  and 
therefore  do  confirm  the  same.    And  yet  in  con- 
i  decension  to  such  Friends  as  are  straitened  in 
I  their  minds  against  the  holding  them,  it  is  de- 
sired that  Friends  do,  as  much  as  may  be,  avoid 
|  buying  such  negroes  as  sh*all  hereafter  be  brought 
in,  rather  than  offend  any  Friends  that  are 
|  against  it.    Yet  this  is  only  caution  and  not  cen- 
1  sure." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 
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After  this  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
Bowden  says,  "No  further  notice  of  the  subject 
appears  on  its  minutes  for  the  space  of  ten  years." 
But  we  find  in 

1719. — "  Advised,  that  none  among  us  be  con- 
cerned in  the  fetching  or  importing  negro  slaves 
from  their  own  country  or  elsewhere;  and  that 
all  Friends  who  have  any  of  them,  do  treat  them 
with  humanity  and  in  a  Christian  manner,  and, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Truth,  and  inculcate  moral- 
ity in  them." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

To  be  continued. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  24,  1860. 


The  expressions  of  Robert  Pryor  have  pre- 
viously been  published  in  our  paper. 


Married,  With  the  approbation  of  Haddonfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  11th  of  11th  month, 
1858,  George  T.  son  of  John  and  Mary  Haines,  to 
Hannah  Ann,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Elenor  Rulon. 

 ,  With  the  approbation  of  Chester  Monthly 

Meeting,  New  Jersey,  2nd  mo.,  16th,  1860,  Joel  R.  son 
of  John  and  Mary  Haines,  to  Martha  Ann,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  M.  and  Ann  B.  Dudley. 


Died,  At  his  residence  in  Ipava,  Fulton  co.,  Illinois, 
the  15th  of  2nd  mo.,  of  consumption,  James  P.  Farqu- 
har,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  He  suffered  very  much 
the  past  winter,  but  was  enabled  to  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness until  one  week  before  his  death.  He  was  univer- 
sally known  and  esteemed  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
was  followed  to  his  grave  by  a  large  number  of  his 
Friends  and  acquaintances. 

 -,  At  her  residence,  Kiverton,  Burlington  county, 

N.  J.?  on  the  26th  of  12th  mo.,  1859,  Sidney,  widow 
of  David  Wilkins,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Warrington,  aged  nearly  55  years. 

 ,  At  Westfield,  N.  J.,  of  consumption,  on  Fifth 

day,  the  16th  of  2d  mo.,  I860,  Rachel  D.  Borton, 
daughter  of  William  Borton,  aged  26  years. 

 ,  Suddenly  at  Mount  Laurel,  on  the  8th  of  2nd 

mo.,  I860,  Mary  Garwood,  a  member  of  Evesham 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  aged  79  years  10  months  and 
20  days. 

 ,  At  East  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  on 

the  24th  of  12th  mo.,  1859,  Isabel  Mosher,  widow  of 
Nathaniel  Mosher,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

Although  her  lot  was  cast  in  the  more  humble 
walks  of  life,  yet  she  exhibited  those  social  and  Chris- 
tian virtues  not  always  found  in  more  favored  circles. 
Humble  and  self-sacrificing  even  to  a  fault,  wherever 
sickness  or  distress  existed  among  her  neighbors,  she 
turned  unhesitatingly  with  ready  hand  and  sympathiz- 
ing heart  to  sooth  the  bed  of  pain  and  smooth  the 
pillow  of  distress. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  lbth  mo.,  1859,  in  Springdale, 

Iowa,  Levis  Fawcett,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  His 
suffering  was  great,  but  bis  end  was  peaceful.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  departure,  he  exclaimed,  "  0  happy, 
happy,  all  is  clear,  I  see  nothing  in  my  way.5' 


Died,  Near  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  5th 
of  3d  mo.,  1860,  Nathan  Mullin,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Bethsheba  Mullin,  aged  8  years,  4  months.  A  member 
of  Springboro  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  inst.,  after  a 

period  of  suffering  embracing  nearly  ten  years,  James 
P.  Ellis,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 

During  this  protracted  illness  his  mind  continued 
bright  and  active,  while  ample  evidence  was  afforded 
that  "  all  was  well "  with  him. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  RULE  OF  EQUITY. 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them;  for  this  is  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.    Matt.  vii.  12. 

It  is  a  most  extensive  rule,  with  regard  to  all 
the  stations,  ranks,  and  character  of  mankind  ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  them  all  :  And  I 
think  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  equally  useful  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  buyer  and  the  sel- 
ler, to  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  to  the  master 
and  the  servant :  they  all  come  under  the  single 
rule  of  duty  and  justice  :  this  should  govern  them 
in  their  conduct.  Be  your  condition,  O  Chris- 
tians, what  it  will  in  the  world,  do  but  put  your- 
selves into  the  circumstances  of  one  another,  in 
your  own  thoughts,  for  a  moment,  and  ask  what 
is  reasonable  to  be  done  to  yourselves  ?  and  your 
consciences  will  return  a  speedy  and  easy  answer 
what  you  should  do  to  others. 

Let  the  tenant  say,  "If  I  were  a  landlord, 
what  should  I  think  reasonable  that  my  tenant 
should  pay  me  V  And  the  landlord  should  ask 
himself,  "  were  I  a  tenant,  what  should  I  claim 
of  my  landlord  V  I  would  have  the  master  en- 
quire, "  What  should  I  expect,  if  I  were  a  ser- 
vant, at  the  hands  of  my  master?"  And  let  the 
servant  say,  "  What,  if  I  were  a  master,  should 
I  expect  from  the  hands  of  one  that  served  me 
me  ?"  Parents  should  ask  themselves,  "  If  I  had 
been  a  negligent  child,  and  guilty  of  some  tri- 
fling offence,  could  I  think  it  just  my  father 
should  be  in  such  a  passion  with  me  V'  And  the 
son  should  enquire,  "  If  I  were  a  father,  would 
I  not  think  it  reasonable  my  child  should  obey 
me  in  such  particular  instances  or  commands  V* 
Thus  the  landlord  and  tenant,  thus  the  master 
and  servants,  thus  the  father  and  the  son  may 
come  to  an  adjustment  of  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions. 

The  merchant  should  say  to  himself,  "If  I  were 
an  artificer,  should  I  think  it  reasonable  that  the 
labor  of  my  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  my  brow 
should  be  screwed  down  to  so  cheap  a  price  ?" 
The  seller  of  goods  should  say,  "  If  I  were  the 
buyer,  would  I  think  it  just  to  have  such  cor- 
rupt or  faulty  wares  put  into  my  hands  ?  Am  I 
willing  to  have  my  necessity,  my  ignorance,  or 
unwariness  thus  imposed  upon  V  And  the  buyer 
should  ask  himself,  "  If  I  were  the  seller,  should 
I  bear  to  have  my  goods  thus  run  down  and  de- 
preciated below  their  just  value?" 
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The  learned  professions  may  also  learn  their 
duty  from  this  rule.  The  lawyer  should  say  to 
himself,  "  What  if  I  were  the  client,  should  I 
think  it  equitable  to  have  my  cause  so  long 
delayed  by  so  many  shiftings  and  escapes  from 
a  determination  V1  The  physicians  and  the  sur- 
geons should  put  themselves  in  the  places  of 
their  sick  or  wounded  patients,  and  say,  "Do  we 
take  the  same  safe  and  speedy  methods  of  relief 
for  others  that  we  would  have  applied  to  our- 
selves ?"  Such  sort  of  self-enquiries  as  these 
will  lead  us  to  the  practice  of  our  present  duty, 
and  solve  many  a  difficult  case  of  conscience 
better  than  turning  over  the  largest  volumes. 

This  sacred  rule  is  a  most  comprehensive  one, 
with  regard  to  all  the  actions  and  duties  that 
concern  our  neighbors.  It  is  not  confined 
merely  to  the  practice  of  justice,  but  it  extends 
much  wider  and  farther.  It  is  of  mighty  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  and  practice  of  meekness, 
of  patience,  of  charity,  of  truth  and  faithfulness, 
and  every  kind  of  social  virtue,  and  a  most  happy 
guard  against  every  social  vice. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  all  the  spe- 
cial cases  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  relate  to  the 
social  life,  and  to  shew  how  much  they  are  affect- 
ed by  this  rule,  and- what  divine  advantages  we 
may  attain  for  the  practice  of  morality,  by  keep- 
ing this  one  sentence  ever  upon  our  thoughts. 
Yet  I  cannot  pass  over  so  important  a  theme, 
without  giving  a  short  specimen  of  some  of  their 
advantages. 

This  golden  precept  would  teach  us  how  to 
regulate  our  temper  and  general  behaviour  in  the 
world.  Am  I  not  willing  to  be  treated  in  an 
affable  and  civil  manner  by  those  who  converse 
with  me  ?  Let  me  treat  others  then  with  all  be- 
coming civility,  and  make  it  appear  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  religion  of  true  honor,  and  that  a 
Christian  is  indeed  a  well-bred  man.  Do  I  think 
it  unreasonable  that  my  neighbor,  though  he  be 
my  superior,  should  assume  haughty  airs  and 
disdain  me  ?  Let  me  watch  therefore  against  all 
such  scornful  speeches  and  disdainful  airs,  when 
I  converse  with  one  who  is  inferior  to  me.  Do 
I  think  it  is  a  grievous  thing,  that  a  man  should 
break  out  into  sudden  passion  against  me,  if  I 
happen  to  speak  a  word  contrary  to  his  senti- 
ment, or  to  set  himself  in  a  rage  for  a  trifle  ? 
Let  me  set  a  strict  guard  then  over  all  my  pas- 
sionate powers,  and  learn  to  bear  opposition  with- 
out impatience.  Let  me  quench  the  first  risings 
of  sudden  anger,  lest  they  kindle  into  an  ungov- 
ernable flame,  and  hurry  me  on  to  the  practice 
of  what  I  condemn  in  others. 

This  excellent  rule  would  teach  us  tenderness 
and  beneficence  to  those  that  are  unhappy.  We 
should  never  make  a  jest  of  the  lame  or  the  blind, 
the  crooked  or  the  deformed;  we  should  never 
ridicule  the  natural  infirmities  of  the  meanest  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  nor  their  providential  dis- 
advantages, if  we  did  but  put  ourselves  in  the 


room  of  the  blind  and  lame,  the  deformed  and 
the  poor,  and  ask  whether  we  should  think  it 
just  and  reasonable  to  be  made  the  mockery  and 
the  jest  of  those  that  behold  us.  We  should 
certainly  be  inclined  to  visit  the  sick,  and  feed 
the  hungry,  to  give  drink  to  him  that  is  a  thirst, 
and  to  secure  the  feeble  and  helpless  from  the 
oppression  of  the  mighty,  if  we  enquired  of  our 
own  hearts,  what  treatment  we  should  expect  if 
we  were  hungry  and  thirsty,  if  we  were  sick  and 
helpless. 

This  blessed  command  of  our  Savior  inclines 
us  to  reprove  with  gentleness,  to  punish  with 
mercy,  and  never  to  censure  others  without  a 
just  reason,  for  we  ourselves  desire  and  would 
reasonably  expect  this  sort  of  treatment  from 
others.    If  we  carried  this  sentence  always  in  our 
memories,  should  we  blaze  abroad  scandalous  re- 
ports before  we  know  the  truth  of  them?  and 
publish  doubtful  suspicions  of  our  neighbor's 
guilt  ?  Should  we  blacken  his  character  to  the 
|  utmost,  even  where  there  is  a  real  crime,  and 
j  make  no  reasonable  allowances  for  him  ?  Should 
j  we  perpetually  teaze  children,  servants,  or  friends 
i  with  old  faults,  and  make  their  follies  and  mis- 
!  carriages  the  matter  of  our  delightful  conversa- 
tion ?  Should  we  pronounce  anathemas  upon  him 
that  leaves  out  of  his  creed  a  few  hard  words 
|  which  men  have  invented,  or  that  differs  from 
us  in  the  business  of  meats,  and  days,  and  cere- 
|  monies  ?  We  ourselves  think  it  hard  to  have 
|  doubtful  reports  of  evil  published  concerning  us, 
and  suspicions  blown  up  into  guilt.   We  think 
it  hard  if  our  crimes  are  aggravated  to  the  utmost, 
I  and  no  reasonable  allowances  are  made.  We  find 
j  it  very  painful  to  us,  and  think  it  unreasonable 
j  to  be  ever  teazed  with  the  mention  of  our  for- 
!  mer  follies,  or  to  have  our  little  differences  from 
|  another's  faith  or  worship  to  be  pronounced 
heresy. 

In  short,  if  this  blessed  rule  did  but  more  uni- 
versally obtain,  we  should  never  persecute  one 
another  for  our  disagreement  in  opinion,  for  we 
should  then  learn  this  lesson,  that  another  has 
as  much  right  to  differ  from  me  in  his  sentiment, 
as  I  have  to  differ  from  him.  If  this  rule  did 
but  prevail  amongst  all  that  own  the  Christian 
name ;  then  truth,  honesty  and  justice,  meek- 
ness and  love  would  reign  and  triumph  through 
all  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  those  vile  affec- 
tions and  practices  of  pride,  envy,  wrath,  cruel- 
ty, and  persecution  would  be  banished  for  ever 
from  amongst  us. —  Tract. 


Nature  seems  to  exist  for  the  excellent.  The 
world  is  upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good  men ; 
they  make  the  earth  wholesome.  Life  is  sweet 
and*  tolerable  only  in  our  belief  in  such  society. 

Any  sin  committed  in  jest,  is  greater  than 
when  it  is  done  in  earnest. 
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From  The  Englishwoman's  Journal. 
LA  SCEUR  ROSALIE.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  1855,  an  aged  wo- 
man, who  had  spent  all  the  years  of  a  long  life 
in  works  of  charity,  was  called  away  to  her  rest, 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  Paris.  To  attend  her 
coffin  came  the  clergy  of  her  parish  church, 
with  numerous  other  ecclesiastics,  and  a  stream 
of  young  girls  who  had  been  educated  and  trained 
by  her.  Around  it  walked  the  sisters  of  her 
order,  and  behind  it  followed  the  public  officials 
of  the  quarter  of  Paris  in  which  she  had  lived. 
After  the  procession  walked  an  immense  multi- 
tude such  as  could  be  neither  counted  nor  de- 
scribed j  every  rank,  age,  and  profession  was 
there ;  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
men  and  laborers,  the  most  famous  and  the  most 
obscure.  Political  parties,  in  the  most  unruly 
city  in  the  world,  hushed  their  dissensions  as  they 
walked  towards  the  grave.  Instead  of  going 
straight  toward  the  church,  the  body  was  borne 
through  the  streets  where  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit,  and  the  women  and  children  who 
could  not  walk  in  the  great  procession  fell  on 
their  knees  and  prayed. 

Jeanne  Maria  Rendu,  afterwards  known  as 
Sister  Rosalie,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  just  before  the  terrible  years  of  the 
French  revolution.  It  was  a  tranquil,  though  a 
sorely  discontented,  France  upon  which  her  in- 
fant eyes  opened,  but  she  was  destined  to  see 
that  mediaeval  framework  of  society  shivered  to 
atoms,  and  to  know  intimately  many  of  the  suc- 
cessive actors  on  the  political  stage. 

Her  family  belonged  to  the  class  of  respect- 
able burghers,  and  she  was  brought  up  by  her 
widowed  mother.  Among  the  deep  valleys  of 
the  Jura,  and  surrounded  by  the  simple  and 
pious  people  who  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  flood 
of  new  ideas  which  were  destined  to  arouse,  and 
for  a  time  to  desolate  France,  little  Jeanne  grew 
up  to  the  age  of  five  years,  a  pretty,  clever,  and 
very  mischievous  child,  endeavoring,  according 
to  her  own  whimsical  assertion,  to  commit  as 
many  naughtinesses  as  possible,  in  order  to  ex- 
haust the  list  of  faults  and  be  quite  good  when 
she  grew  up.  Then  came  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  even  the  Pays  de  Gex  could  not  escape  from 
the  effects  of  those  dread  decrees  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1793,  which  proscribed  the  priests  and 
denounced  the  aristocrats,  and  forbade  man  or 
woman  to  succor  the  outlaws  under  pain  of  death. 
Atheism  ruled  in  the  capital,  and  to  perform 
Divine  service  in  the  manner  appointed  by  the 
church  was  a  capital  offence,  both  for  priest  and 
congregation.  Madame  Rendu,  her  family,  her 
servants,  and  her  neighbors,  undaunted  by  these 
threats,  continued  to  receive  the  proscribed  min- 

*  This  memoir  is  abridged  by  a  Protestant  writer 
for  Protestant  readers,  from  a  book  entitled  "  Vie  de 
la  Soeur  Rosalie."  Libraire  de  Mde.  Ve.  Poussielgue- 
Rusaud,  Rue  St.  Sulpice,  23,  Paris. 


isters  of  religion,  and  to  afford  them  facilities  for 
celebrating  Divine  worship  ;  and  little  Jeanne, 
who  had  been  trained  by  her  mother  in  habits  of 
the  strictest  truth,  was  exceedingly  discomposed 
by  the  amount  of  necessary  concealment. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  man-servant,  whom  every- 
body appeared  to  treat  with  unaccountable  re- 
spect, gave  the  honest  child  a  sense  of  some 
doubtful  mystery  j  and  in  "  line  petite  discussion  " 
with  Madame  Rendu,  she  exclaimed,  "  Take 
care,  I  will  tell  that  Peter  isn't  Peter  V  It  was 
the  Bishop  of  Annecy  !  Such  a  revelation  from 
the  innocent  lips  of  this  enfant  terrible  would 
have  cost  the  lives  of  the  bishop  and  of  his  pro- 
tectors, and  they  were  obliged  to  tell  her  all  that 
hung  upon  her  silence ;  a  fatal  lesson  which 
Jeanne  was  not  slow  to  comprehend,  when  some 
few  days  afterwards  her  own  cousin,  the  Mayor 
of  Annecy,  was  shot  in  the  public  square,  for 
having  tried  to  save  the  church  from  spoliation. 
When  La  Sceur  Rosalie,  in  latter  years,  recalled 
these  frightful  events,  she  trembled  and  thanked 
God,  who  had  preserved  her  from  the  terrible 
grief  of  having  caused  such  a.  crime,  even  by  a 
childish  and  involuntary  indiscretion.  When 
at  length  the  Reign  of  Terror  ended  and  France 
drew  breath  once  more,  Jeanne's  mother  sent 
her  to  complete  her  education  in  a  school  kept 
at  Gex,  by  Ursuline  nuns.  This  order  was 
founded  in  1537,  by  Angela  da  Brescia,  and 
named  after  the  British  St.  Ursula.  The  viva- 
cious child  had  sobered  down  into  a  sensitive  and 
deeply  pious  young  girl,  and  so  strong  appeared 
to  be  her  bias  towards  a  religious  life,  that  the 
Ursulines  thought  of  her  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
novice  than  of  a  scholar.  But  Jeanne  was  not 
inclined  to  the  life  of  the  cloister  ;  it  was  foreign 
to  her  nature.  She  wanted  to  be  busy  in  ac- 
tive charity;  she  loved  and  admired -her  teach- 
ers, but  when  she  left  the  church  she  felt  an  im- 
pulse to  go  straight  to  an  hospital;  and  when  sbe 
prayed  she  wanted  to  supplement  her  prayer  by 
some  work  of  mercy.  She  did  not  feel  it  enough 
to  wait  for  Lazarus  at  the  door  of  a  convent ;  she 
wanted  to  go  forth  and  seek  him,  to  give  him 
shelter,  to  warm  his  cold  limbs,  and  comfort  his 
sad  heart.  The  wish,  in  short,  to  be  a  Sister  of 
Charity  grew  up  in  her  soul,  and  a  visit  which 
she  paid  with  her  mother  to  the  superior  who 
had  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Gex,  gave  it  ad- 
ditional strength.  She  got  leave  from  her 
mother  to  pass  some  time  among  the  patients, 
helping  the  superior,  and  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  devotedness. 

It  came  to  pass  that  one  <if  her  friends,  fifteea 
years  older  than  herself,  had  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  entering  the  Sisterhood  of  Vincent  de 
Paul,  an  order  wholly  devoted  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence, and  which  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul, 
had  recently  re-established  in  France.  When 
Jeanne  heard  this  she  poured  out  her  heart  to 
her  friend,  told  her  desires,  hopes,  and  prayers, 
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and  how  she  had  prayed  God  to  accept  her  for 
the  service  of  the  sick,  and  implored  Mademoiselle 
Jacquinot  to  take  her  with  her.  The  woman  of 
thirty  objected  to  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
the  girl  of  fifteen  ;  told  her  to  wait,  to  give  her- 
self more  time  for  reflection,  and  assured  her 
that  her  mother  would  not  consent.  Then  J eanne 
went  to  Madame  Rendu,  and  knelt  at  her  feet 
imploring  her  leave.  Madame  Rendu  was 
afraid,of  a  hasty  project ;  she  dreaded  her  child 
mistaking  her  vocation ;  but  she  had  two  other 
daughters,  and,  herself  a  devout  Catholic,  she 
saw  nothing  unnatural  in  Jeanne's  determination, 
provided  it  was  well  grounded  and  likely  to  be 
followed  by  no  repentance.  Finally,  she  gave 
her  a  letter  to  an  ecclesiastic  in  Paris,  sure  that 
he  would  test  Jeanne  and  send  her  back  if  it 
were  best,  and  allowed  her  daughter  to  leave 
.with  Mademoiselle  Jacquinot.  The  young  girl 
cried  bitterly  at  leaving  her  mother,  for  it  was 
characteristic  of  her  whole  life  that  her  religious 
devotion  never  weakened  her  human  affections ; 
whenj  amidst  the  thousand  distractions  of  a  busy 
and  useful  life,  she  lost  any  dear  friend  by  death 
or  separation,  she  seemed  to  suffer  as  much  as 
those  who  waste  then*  lives  in  passive  loving. 
One  part  of  this  remarkable  woman's  character 
did  not  overbalance  the  other,  and  she  found 
space  in  her  large  heart  for  the  tender  fondness 
of  individual  ties,  beside  the  sublime  charity  by 
which  the  world  learned  to  know  her,  both  ruled 
and  vivified  by  the  supreme  love  of  a  Christian 
towards  her  God. 

It  remains  on  record  that  the  journey,  a  seri- 
ous undertaking  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  was 
rapid,  without  incident,  and  that  the  two  friends 
reached  Paris  on  the  25th  of  May,  1802  ;  when, 
thinking  little  or  nothing  of  the  wonders  of  the 
capital,  they  went  straight  to  the  Rue  du  Vieux- 
Columbier,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Yincent  de  Paul. 

In  order,  as  Protestants,  clearly  to  understand 
the  sort  of  life  to  which  Jeanne  Rendu  had  de- 
voted herself,  we  must  consider  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  foundation  and  develop- 
ment of  this  order  of  nuns  in  the  Catholic  church. 
Among  the  great  men,  authors,  statesmen,  and 
divines,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  made 
the  name  of  France  peculiarly  glorious  among 
the  nations,  foremost  in  popular  affection 
stands  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  His  whole  life  was 
a  series  of  beneficent  acts  :  the  orphan,  the  sick, 
the  aged ;  provinces  decimated  by  war,  famine, 
and  pest ;  the  far  shores  of  Algiers,  where  he 
was  carried  as  a  slave  and  where  he  ministered 
unceasingly  to  slaves  more  wretched  than  he ; 
the  galleys  where  criminals  worked,  and  the 
scaffold  on  which  they  died ; — all  shared  his 
presence,  and  the  healing  power  of  his  charity. 
The  mark  of  his  powerful  hand  is  seen  on  every 
pious  work  inaugurated  during  his  lifetime;  and 
his  influence  breathes   in  each  emanation  of 


Christian  love.  But  his  great  legacy  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  was  the  order  of  sisters  who 
bear  his  name;  whom  we  indifferently  call  "  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,"  or  u  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul."  In  these  he  united,  in  one  person,  the 
piety  of  the  servant  of  God,  the  experience  of  a 
physician,  the  watchfulness  of  a  nurse,  the  en- 
lightened patience  of  a  teacher,  and  the  devoted 
aid  of  a  servant.  Hitherto,  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  had  been  allotted  for  alleviation  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  Christian  congregations;  he 
created  a  society  to  whom  he  confided  human 
griefs  as  a  special  portion  and  a  peculiar  field. 
To  find  fit  instruments  for  offices  which  would 
in  many  cases  seem  beyond  the  endurance  of 
human  nerves,  the  founder  did  not  go  about  to 
seek  those  rare  natures  whose  spiritual  life  trans- 
fuses every  emotion  ;  nor  did  he  impose  any  of 
those  spiritual  exercises  by  which  the  Catholic 
church  endeavors  to  train  some  of  her  flock  to 
lives  of  entire  abnegation,  and  withdraw  them 
wholly  from  human  influences  into  the  divine 
life. 

But  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  called  into  his  com- 
munity simple  souls,  who,  loving  good  and  fear- 
ing evil,  felt  a  yearning  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Had  they  re- 
mained in  their  families  they  would  have  been 
good  honest  Christians,  only  distinguished  above 
other  women  by  rather  more  benevolence,  self- 
abnegation,  and  piety.  In  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity they  still  remain  in  daily  contact  with 
the  world,  from  which  they  are  only  separated 
by  an  engagement,  very  short  and  very  light, 
since  it  is  only  binding  from  year  to  year.  But 
while  thus  mingling  intimately  with  the  world, 
they  yet  live  in  the  continual  presence  of  that 
God  whom  they  serve  in  the  person  of  the  poor. 
The  other  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
even  when  devoted  to  charitable  works,  had  deem- 
ed it  impossible  to  preserve  their  pristine  fervor 
without  attempting  to  secure  it  amidst  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister  and  by  the  aid  of  perpetual 
vows.  Even  St.  Francois  de  Sales  was  afraid, 
and  changed  the  plan  of  life  which  he  had  at 
first  laid  down  for  his  "Filles  de  la  Visitation."* 
But  St.  Vincent  gave  to  his  sisters,  as  he  him- 
self said,  for  a  monastery  the  house  of  the  sick, 
for  a  cell  a  humble  room,  for  a  cloister  the  streets 
of  the  town  ;  instead  of  a  grating  he  placed  be- 
fore them  the  fear  of  God,  and  clothed  them  with 
the  veil  of  a  holy  modesty.  And  the  God  whom 
he  trusted  pro'ved  that  he  judged  rightly.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  the  community 
which  he  founded  is  more  flourishing  than  ever, 
and  its  action  extends  to  the  furthest  part  of  the 
world.  Wherever  Sisters  of  Charity  show  them- 
selves, orphans  find  a  mother,  the  poor  a  sister, 
soldiers  a  consoler  upon  the  field  of  battle,  the 
sick  and  the  aged  a  succorer  upon  the  bed  of 
death.  France  confides  to  their  care  her  schools, 
*"  Daughters  ot  the  Visitation." 
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her  hospitals,  and  her  asylums  :  other  Catholic 
nations  have  gratefully  borrowed  the  institution, 
and  Lutheran  Prussia  has  organized  an  order  of 
Protestant  Deaconesses  to  supply  their  place. 
Even  the  Mussulman  learns  to  tolerate  their 
presence;  in  the  steep  and  narrow  streets  of 
Algiers  the  writer  has  often  seen  the  blue  gown 
and  white  cap  of  the  sisters  disappearing  under 
the  tunnelled  passages  of  that  intricate  and  extra- 
ordinary town.  They  have  charge  of  the  Civil 
Hospital,  where  the  poor  colonists,  struck  down 
by  the  malaria  of  those  fatal  plains,  so  long  gone 
out  of  cultivation,  are  brought  to  die.  Within 
sight  of  the  hospital  is  an  immense  Orphanage, 
where  destitute  orphans  and  foundlings,  chiefly 
of  Arab  parentage  (but  comprising  numerous 
other  races),  are  reared  by  the  same  order.  The 
sight  of  Christian  women  living  in  an  open  com- 
munity, and  devoted  to  works  of  practical  char- 
ity, is  one  calculated  to  impress  Mohametans 
with  profound  amazement ;  and  its  daily  repeti- 
tion, year  after  year,  must  necessarily  affect  their 
prejudices  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  female 
sex  more  than  a  thousand  written  or  spoken  argu- 
ments. It  is  the  drop  of  water  perpetually  fall- 
ing on  a  stone.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are 
not  two  sides  to  this  question,  even  in  Algiers. 
Between  the  medical  men  and  the  Sisters  there 
appears  to  be  a  smouldering  division, — feud  is  too 
strong  a  word, — the,  rights  of  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  Protestant  looker-on  to  de- 
cide. Nevertheless,  a  great  work  is  actually 
being  accomplished  before  the  eyes  of  an  im- 
mense mixed  population,  such  as  the  African 
shores  have  never  witnessed  since  the  tide  of 
barbarism  swept  away  the  foundations  of  the 
early  church,  and  made  Carthage  and  Hippo  a 
desolate  region,  when  the  Koran  drove  out  the 
Bible,  and  the  Christian  name  was  known  no 
more.  To  colonize  and  to  Christianize  the  waste 
places  of  the  Algerine  dependencies  is  the  great 
work  of  the  French  nation,  its  moral  'excuse  for 
the  cruel  scenes  of  the  African  war.  Tunis  and 
Morocco  must  inevitably  follow  sooner  or  later  in 
the  same  track,  and  submit  to  French  power; 
wherever  the  arms  of  France  conquer,  there  fol- 
low the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

But  we  must  leave  the  general  history  of  the 
order,  and  return  to  our  little  Jeanne  Rendu, 
and  the  times  in  which  she  commenced  her  noble 
and  beautiful  career.  During  the  worst  years  of 
the  French  revolution  the  communities  had  been 
of  course  disbanded ;  but  the  members  kept  up 
their  individual  ministrations  one  by  one,  wearing 
the  ordinary  dress  of  women,  and  shielded  in 
numerous  instances  against  the  law  by  the  grati- 
tude of  those  whom  they  nursed  and  assisted. 
Sometimes  they  even  succeeded  by  their  con- 
cealed influence  in  saving  victims  from  the 
guillotine ;  and  when  the  storm  abated,  and  they 
could  once  more  re-assemble  in  their  own  houses, 
many  were  the  stories  of  peril  passed,  and  of  | 


heroic  deeds  accomplished,  which  they  brought  to 
the  common  hearth.  The  Maison  Mere*  re  estab- 
lished its  discipline  and  its  labors ;  received  its 
novices  to  train  them  in  lives  of  active  religious 
exertion,  and  welcomed  with  open  arms  the  two 
friends  come  as  "apprentices  to  charity"  from 
the  extremity  of  France. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  house  of  the  Godof  Jacob.    Micah.  iv.  2. 

Christian  traveller  !  just  commencing 

To  ascend  the  rugged  road, 
Leading  upward,  leading  onward 
To  the  city  of  our  God. 

Ponder  not  thy  brother's  footsteps, 

Call  him  not  to  step  aside 
Into  thy  more  narrow  pathway  ; 
Has  he  not  the  self  same  guide  ? 

Christian  traveller  !  further  upward, 
Catching  views  of  pastures  green, 
Chide  not  thou  thy  lagging  brother, 
That  he  doubts  what  thou  hast  seen. 

All  thy  chiding  cannot  show  him 

That  which  meets  thy  wider  view  ; 
Wait  in  patience  ;  cheer  him  onward  j 
He  may  then  behold  it  too. 

Christian  traveller  !  is  thy  pathway 
On  the  mountains  northern  side? 
Art  thou  breasting  wintry  tempests, 
Warmth  and  verdure  both  denied? 

Call  not  thou  thy  brother,  dreamer  ; 

Say  not,  his  are  idle  words, 
When  he  speaks  of  warmth  and  sunshine, 
Scent  of  flowers,  and  song  of  birds. 

Christian  traveller  !  looking  eastward, 

At  the  first  faint  rosy  ray, 
Like  a  herald  loud  proclaiming, 
Hither  comes  the  Lord  of  day ; 

Wonder  not,  to  find  thy  bro  ther 

Westward  looking,  smiles  at  thee  ; 
Well  thou  knowest  morn  is  breaking, 
But  its  light  he  cannot  see. 

Wait  in  patience  !  it  is  rising 

With  a  power  transcending  speech  ; 
Mortal  tongue  can  but  describe  it ; 
'Tis  its  light  alone  can  teach. 

Brother  pilgrims !  journeying  onward 

Toward  the  heavenly  city  ;  say, 
Why,  if  all  are  bound  for  Zion, 
Should  ye  quarrel  by  the  way  ? 

Let  us  rather  help  each  other  ; 

Cheer  the  way  with  friendly  speech  ; 
Every  step  that  takes  us  upward, 
Brings  us  nearer  each  to  each. 

Come  up  hither  !  still  is  sounding 

From  that  summit  veiled  from  sight  ; 
Come  my  brother  1  all  responding, 

Let  us  walk  in  this  pure  light.  S. 
3d  mo.,  1860. 

*  A  Mother  House. 
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ORIGIN  AND  INTRODUCTION  OP  RAILROADS  INTO 
AMERICA. 
(Continued  from  page  15  ) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  being  the 
first  in  operation  in  the  country,  and  almost  in 
the  world,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  merchandise,  of  course  attracted  visitors 
from  almost  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  parts  of  Europe.  Among  these, 
as  detailed  in  a  letter  from  Evan  Thomas  to 
George  Brown,  was  Baron  Krudener,  Envoy 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  made  an  ex- 
cursion in  the  sailing  car,  managing  the  sail 
himself.  On  his  return  from  the  excursion  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  before  travelled  so 
agreeably,  and  remarked  that  he  "  would  send 
his  suit  from  Washington  to  enjoy  sailing  on  the 
railroad."  The  President  of  the  company  caused 
a  model  sailing  car  to  be  constructed,  fitted  with 
Wiman's  friction  wheels,  which  he  presented  to 
him,  with  the  reports  that  had  been  published 
by  the  company,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Emperor. 
Upon  the  reception  of  them,  the  following  ac- 
knowledgement was  made.  "  Washington,  March 
6th,  1830.  Sir: — I  have  great  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting to  his  imperial  majesty,  the  model  of  a 
railroad  car,  and  the  documents  which  ac- 
companied the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
addressing  me  on  the  20th  of  February  last.  The 
nature  and  importance  of  the  great  undertaking 
to  which  you  have  devoted  your  time  and  ex- 
ertions, cannot  fail  of  giving  a  high  degree  of 
interest  to  the  different  documents  relating  to 
its  origin  and  progress,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
his  majesty  will  find  them,  as  well  as  the  ingeni- 
ously improved  principle  on  which  the  railroad 
car  is  constructed,  deserving  of  attention. 

Krudener." 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Minister,introducing  "to  P.  E.  Thomas" 
a  deputation  of  scientific  men  who  had  been 
appointed  to  visit  this  country,  and  who  proceed- 
ed to  a  minute  examination  of  the  railroad  and 
the  machinery  used  upon  it.  "  Upon  their  return 
to  Russia,  the  information  they  communicated, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  delegation  to  make 
further  examination,  and  was  followed  by  an 
invitation  to  Ross  Wimans,  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  machinery  for  the  extensive 
railroads  contemplated  by  the  Emperor.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  early  introduction  of  rail- 
roads into  Russia,  originated  in  the  disclosures 
made  to  the  Count  by  the  Baron  de  Krudener. 
The  year  1853,  witnessed  the  completion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  great  railroads  that  are 
rapidly  stretching  over  the  Russian  continent. 
During  the  year  1831,  under  the  authority  given 
by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  the  track  was 
laid  down  Pratt  street  from  Mount  Clare  to  the 
Basin,  and  from  thence  to  the  City  Block,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  water  front  of  the  city. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  the  opening  of  the 


Branch  road  to  Frederick  was  celebrated,  and  on 
the  1st  of  April  1832,  the  whole  line  was  opened 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  making  70  miles  of  the 
road  then  finished  and  in  operation.  From  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Transportation, 
dated  October  1831,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate 
revenue  of  the  preceding  five  months  amounted 
to  $31,505  25,  and  that  the  whole  working 
expenses  were  but  $10,994,  87. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1831,  the  company 
issued  an  advertis  ement  to  the  inventive  genius 
and  mechanical  skill  of  the  country,  offering  most 
liberal  inducements  for  the  production  of  loco- 
motive steam  engines.  During  the  summer  of 
1831,  in  response  to  this  call  upon  American 
genius,  three  locomotive  steam  engines  were 
produced.  Only  one  of  which,  however,  was 
made  to  answer  any  good  purpose.  This  engine 
called  the  York  was  built  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  undergoing  certain  modifications,  was 
found  capable  of  conveying  fifteen  tons  at  fifteen 
miles  per  hour  on  a  level  portion  of  the  road. 
The  curvatures  were  all  travelled  with  great 
facility,  often  of  500  feet  radius  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  per  hour.  Its  greatest  velocity,  for 
a  short  time  on  straight  parts  of  the  road,  hav- 
ing been  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour. 
The  fuel  used  on  it  was  anthracite  coal,  which 
answered  the  purpose  well,  but  the  engine  weigh- 
ing but  three  and  a  half  tons,  was  found  too  light 
for  advantageous  use  on  ascending  grades ;  every 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  company  to 
*the  inventive  genius  of  the  country,  to  improve 
on  the  partially  successful  experimental  engine. 
In  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  every  mode  suggested  up 
to  that  time  by  science  or  experience  had  been 
tested,  and  thus  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
must  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  merit  of  solv- 
ing most  of  the  problems  which  presented  them- 
selves first  in  connection  with  that  great  system 
of  travel  and  inland  transportation.  Ross 
Wiman,  John  Elgar,  (inventor  of  switches,  turn- 
tables, chill  bearings,  plate-wheels,  &c.)  Phineas 
Davis,  and  Evan  Thomas,  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  ingenious  men  who  wrought 
out  these  results.  It  was  well  said  of  the  com- 
pany by  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  in  1835, 
that  "  their  reports  have  gone  forth  as  a  text- 
book, and  their  road  and  workshops  have  been  a 
lecture  room  to  thousands  who  are  now  practising 
and  improving  upon  their  experience.  This 
country  owes  to  the  enterprise,  public  spirit,  and 
perseverance  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  The 
adaptation  of  the  railroad  system  to  general  traffic, 
the  point  long  disputed,  was  thus  fully  and  for- 
ever set  at  rest.  All  species  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, lime,  timber,  lumber,  firewood  and 
even  paving  stones,  which  before  were  valueless 
to  their  owners,  were  daily  brought  to  Baltimore, 
and  in  return,  at  an  advanced  toll,  but  with 
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equally  profitable  results,  plaster  of  Paris,  coal, 
boards,  bricks,  and  scrap  iron  were  sent  into  the 
interior."  The  long  and  disagreeable  contro- 
versy and  litigation  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company,  and  the  railroad  company 
which  had  delayed  the  progress  of  the  road  for 
some  two  years,  was  finally  carried  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  settled  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  in  March  1835. 

On  the  1st  of  December  1835,  the  road  was 
open  to  Harper's  Ferry.  During  the  year  ending 
October  1st,  1832,  the  receipts  of  the  road 
amounted  to  $136,937  70,  and  the  working  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $60,535  57. 

Mr.  Grillingham,  the  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery, under  whose  direction  the  experiments 
had  been  made,  reported  that  the  average  ex- 
pense per  day  of  locomotive  power,  was  found  to  be 
$16,  whilst  the  same  work  done  by  horse  power 
averaged  $33  per  day,  showing  a  clear  gain  by 
locomotive  power  of  $17  per  day,  or  over  $500 
per  month.  On  the  9th  of  March  1833,  was 
passed  the  final  act  of  Assembly,  under  which 
the  railroad  to  Washington  was  constructed.  The 
privilege  and  facilities  to  make  this  road  were 
obtained  with  much  difficulty,  and  a  very  ardu- 
ous struggle,  at  no  less  than  three  sessions  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature.  Mr.  Mayer  representing 
Baltimore  in  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the  Ohio 
Railroad  Company's  privilege  and  rights  in  that 
critical  issue.  To  the  sagacious  foresight  of 
Philip  E.  Thomas,  are  the  people  of  Washington 
indebted  for  the  origin  and  completion  of  this 
valuable  road ;  for  after  planning  it,  he  secured 
the  means  for  it  by  the  most  vigorous  measures. 
The  great  bridge  over  the  Patapsco  at  Washing- 
ton junction,  consisting  of  eight  elliptical  arches 
of  58  feet  each,  with  the  roadway  66  feet  from 
the  surfaee  of  the  water,  was  designed  by  Benja- 
min H.  Latrobe,  Esq^,  and  was  at  the  time  the 
largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  1835,  the  Washington 
Branch  road  was  opened  with  suitable  ceremonies, 
from  Baltimore  to  Bladensburg ;  and  one  month 
after,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  whole  road  to 
Washington  City  was  completed,  and  thrown 
open  to  trade  and  travel.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  the  opening  of  the  Branch  road,  the 
travel  on  it  averaged  over  200  persons  per  day, 
far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  Board.  On  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  up  to  July  1835,  there  were 
but  three  locomotives,  when  four  more  were  in- 
troduced. Up  to  this  period,  the  cars  in  use 
upon  railroads,  were  all  of  a  small  size,  with  four 
wheels,  and  but  little  larger  than  the  heavy  stage 
coach.  George  Brown,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
company,  who  was  ever  alive  to  its  interests,  had 
long  entertained,  with  many  others,  the  idea  of 
a  car  of  much  greater  capacity.  By  the  ingenui- 
ty of  Mr.  Boss  Wimans,  the  large  eight-wheel 
cars  were  devised  and  constructed,  and  put  upon 


the  road  for  the  transportation  of  passengers ;  the 
wheels  being  arranged  somewhat  as  they  now  are 
in  use  on  all  railroads.  A  new  and  valuable 
brake,  invented  by  Evan  Thomas  for  passenger 
cars,  was  introduced  on  the  road,  in  the  year 

1835,  and  proved  most  efficient  and  durable. 
The  brakes  in  use  previous  to  this  invention, 
were  not  only  inefficient,  but  they  were  compli- 
cated and  frequently  required  repairs.  In  view 
of  this  circumstance,  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  timely  invention  of  the  President's  brother 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  the  number  of 
locomotives  in  use  on  the  road  was  seven,  pas- 
senger cars  forty-four,  and  burtheu  cars  one 
thousand  and  seventy-eight.  On  the  30th  of  J une, 

1836,  after  having  been  President  of  the  com- 
pany for  ten  successive  years,  Mr.  Thomas  retired 
from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so  much  honor 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  company.  His 
close  and  unceasing  application  to  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  position,  had  been  at  the  sacrifice 
of  health  and  private  business,  which  he  had  uni- 
formly regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  great  enterprise,  of  which 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Brown,  was  the 
originator,  founder  and  first  promoter.  Having, 
induced,  his  fellow  citizens  to  embark  their  means 
in  the  construction  of  the  road,  it  may  naturally 
be  supposed  he  felt  a  great  personal  anxiety  with 
regard  to  it, — an  anxiety  that  made  the  many 
disappointments,  vexations,  interruptions,  and 
dark  forebodings  of  its  opponents  weigh  heavily 
on  his  mind.  He,  however,  never  faltered  in 
the  confident  belief  of  its  ultimate  success,  and 
the  final  approval  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
him  now,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two,  as 
well  as  his  worthy  compeer  Mr.  Brown,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  to  the  Western  waters  must 
be  a  great  satisfaction. 

The  company  continued  to  prosecute  the  work 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance  through  many 
obstacles  and  difficulties  that  for  a  long  time  re- 
tarded their  progress.  Ten  years  were  spent  by 
the  company  through  the  impracticable  legislation 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  seeking  the  right 
to  extend  the  road  to  the  Ohio  river.  And  it 
was  not  until  1851,  that  Mr.  Swann,  the  Presi- 
dent, promised  to  stand  with  his  guests  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  at 
Wheeling,  on  thejfirst  of  January,  1853,  and  on 
that  day  the  first  train  passed  through,  fulfilling 
the  prediction  almost  literally. 

Railroads  having  been  thus  introduced,  and 
their  importance  and  value  appreciated,  the 
whole  country  seemed  aroused  to  the  enterprise; 
companies  were  formed  and  roads  made,  until  it 
could  be  said,  "  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
with  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  form  one  grand  chain  of  first  class 
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roads,  stretching  almost  in  a  direct  line  from  St. 
Louis  to  Baltimore." 

In  1852,  E.  D.  Mansfield  of  Cincinnati  wrote, 
"  Already  ten  thousand  miles  of  railways,  ex- 
ceeding in  aggregate  those  of  all  Europe,  are 
either  finished,  constructing,  or  planned,  with  a 
moral  certainty  of  completion."  On  the  north 
they  connect  with  the  great  basin  of  the  Lakes, 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Arctic 
plains ;  on  the  south  they  stretch  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  on  the  east  they  are  linked  to  every 
great  city  on  the  Atlantic;  and  on  the  west  they 
are  already  tending  to  the  broad  boasom  of  the 
Pacific. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
European  News. — The  latest  accounts  affirm  that 
the  difficulty  between  France  and  Rome  has  under- 
gone no  change.  It  is  also  said  that  France  has  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  project  of  annexing  Piedmont 
to  Tuscany,  on  the  pretext  that  Russia  and  Prussia 
object  to  the  annexation.  The  discontent  in  Palermo 
and  the  Abruzzi  continued,  and  troops  were  being 
concentrated.  The  reasons  for  Austria's  refusal  to 
accept  England's  proposal  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Italian  question  are  published.  Austria  maintains 
that  it  would  not  only  essentially  alter  the  basis  of 
the  European  equilibrium  founded  by  the  treaties  of 
1815,  but  it  was  also  opposed  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple upon  which  legitimacy  of  governments,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  Austria  was  founded.  The  statement  that 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  joined  in  a  proposal  for  a 
Conference  of  the  five  great  Powers  is  confirmed.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  The  London  Globe  says  the 
chanees  of  war  in  the  Spring  were  daily  augmenting. 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

England. — In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  28th  ult., 
the  ministers  explained  the  provisions  of  a  scheme  by 
which  France  will  be  allowed  to  appoint  emigration 
agents  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  laborers 
for  her  colonies,  on  the  condition  that  the  objection- 
able Coolie  system  shall  be  given  up. 

The  Indian  Submarine  Telegraph. — The  remainder 
of  the  submarine  cable  has  been  laid,  and  Alexandria 
is  now  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Calcutta 
and  the  other  Indian  cities. 

Africa.— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dates  to  1st  mo.,  20, 
have  been  received, 
Livingston's  expedition  was  at  Kongou — all  well. 
Russo-American  Telegraph  Project. — A  private 
letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  to  Washington,  says  that 
the  project  for  a  telegraph,  prepared  by  the  American 
consul  to  the  Amoor  conntry,  P.  M.  D.  Collins,  Esq., 
from  Moscow  to  San  Francisco,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Director-in-Chief  of  Ways  of  Communication, 
General  Cheffkin,  who  has  laid  the  whole  subject  be- 
fore the  Siberian  Committees,  because  as  the  project 
is  to  affect  Siberia,  it  must  pass  through  or  under  their 
sanction. 

Public  opinion  is  represented  to  be  favorable  to  the 
project,  and  as  the  Russian  Government  recognise  the 
line  to  the  Amoor,  it  would  really  seem  to  be  the  best 
mode  by  which  to  unite  Europe  to  America.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  to  San  Francisco  the  distance 
is  about  five  thousand  miles — all,  with  a  very  small 
fraction,  by  land.  If,  however,  submerged  cables  shall 
be  used  where  practicable,  the  distance  will  be  very 
much  reduced.  Persons  high  in  authority  think  that 
the  line  should  be  made  by  submerged  cables,  but  P. 
M.  D.  Collins  adheres  to  his  projected  land-route,  via 
Behring's  straits,  or  as  near  to  that  point  as  may  be, 


and  to  the  ;least  possible  use  of  submerged  cibles, 
looking  to  cheapness,  readiness  of  repair,  and  security 
against  loss  of  submerged  cables.  The  surveys  are. 
going  on  in  Siberia  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Captain  Romanoff,  of  the  engineers,  who  was 
despatched  last  summer  to  survey  the  line  east  of 
Irkoutsk,  most  probably  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
make  his  report  during  the  2d  mo. 

Oregon. — The  steamer  Columbia,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  from  the  southern  ports  of  Oregon,  brings 
news  of  a  horrible  massacre  of  Indians  at  several 
villages  around  Humboldt  Bay,  by  a  party  of  forty 
white  men. 

At  daylight,  on  the  26th  of  2d  mo.,  at  Indian  Island, 
opposite  the  town  of  Eureka,  more  than  forty  Indians, 
three-fourths  of  them  being  women  and  children,  were 
killed. 

On  the  beach  at  the  south  entrance  of  Humboldt 
Bay,  forty  to  fifty  more  were  massacred,  that  being 
every  human  being  with  a  red  skin  in  that  village. 

It  was  reported  and  believed  at  Eureka,  that  a  simul- 
taneous attack  was  made  the  some  morning,  upon  the 
Indian  villages  on  Eel  river,  and  200  more  Indians, 
men,  women  and  children,  were  killed. 

These  deeds  were  perpetrated  by  the  farmers  and 
graziers  of  Eel  river  county,  who  have  suffered  from 
Indian  depredations  during  the  past  year.  They  claim 
that  the  peaceful  Indians  around  Humboldt  Bay  have 
furnished  aid  and  ammunition  to  the  hostile  Indians 
in  the  mountains,  and  hence  the  war  of  extermination 
was  commenced. 

Nautical  Schools. — The  New  York  Legislature  are 
considering  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  nautical 
school  for  the  training  of  boys  in  navigation  and  sea- 
manship. Charleston,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts 
already  have  schools  for  this  purpose,  and  their  in- 
fluence thus  far  is  deemed  very  satisfactory. 

Thh  Artesian  Well  which  is  now  beiDg  bored  at 
Reading,  Penna.?  has  reached  a  depth  of  seventeen 
hundred  feet.  The  water  is  represented  to  be  of  a 
decidedly  mineral  character,  and  to  partake  largely  of 
all  the  mineral  qualities  which  distinguish  the  springs 
at  Saratoga,  New  York. 

Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Central  Park. — A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  New  Yoik  Assembly  char- 
tering a  Zoological  Society,  and  setting  apart  for  it 
!  sixty  acres  of  the  land  appropriated  for  the  Central 
Park  in  New  York  City. 

Trade  with  jAPAN.-,-According  to  advices  from  the 
east,  the  European  trade  with  Japan  has  been  stopped 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  traffic  for 
gold  with  the  natives  has  been  carried  on.  Some 
Indian  capitalists  are  reported  to  have  made  large 
profits  through  the  ignorance  of  the  population  of  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver.  The  people,  it  is 
said,  were  induced  to  exchange  their  gold  for  silver, 
weight  for  weight,  and  the  practice  was  not  even 
checked  until  they  found  that  the  Europeans  would 
not,  when  occasion  required,  barter  the  gold  back  on 
similar  terms.  A  gradual  appreciation  of  the  gold  then 
took  place,  but  even  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts, 
a  gain  of  40  per  cent  was  being  realized  by  such  pur- 
chases as  could  be  effected. 

Steam  Cars  for  Passenger  Railways. — The  Fifth 
and  Sixth-street  Passenger  Railway  Company  tested, 
on  the  17th  inst.,  a  steam  car.  The  trip  was  made  on  the 
Frankford  portion  of  the  road,  and  the  working  found 
to  be  very  successful.  The  engine  is  placed  on  the 
front  platform,  and  the  machinery  completely  en- 
closed from  view.  Anthracite  coal  is  the  fuel  used, 
and  costs  but  $1  per  day  for  each  car.  A  trial  will 
also  be  made  on  the  Darby  road,  with  the  view  of 
introducing  the  car  there. 
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Tab  New  Arctic  Exploration — .Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes 
Surgeon  of  the  Kane  Arctic  Expedition,  hopes  to  be 
ready  for  a  start  in  the  5tb  mo.  next  for  another  voy- 
age to  the  North  Pole.  The  special  object  of  Dr. 
Hayes'  proposed  expedition  is  to  determine  at  once 
and  forever  the  question  of  an  open  Polar  sea,  which 
Lieut.  Morton  saw,  and  the  existence  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  established  by  a  variety  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  This  sea  Dr.  Hayes  hopes  to  reach  by  ma- 
king the  principle  portion  of  the  trip  on  dog-sledges 
— vehicles  by  which  he  and  his  associates  rode  over  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  previous  expedition. 

Daguerrean  Art. — One  of  the  last  discoveries  in 
the  application  of  the  D  iguerrean  art  is  that  of  the 
transfer  of  photographic  portraits  to  porcelain  surfa- 
ces. Tbe  inventor  of  this  new  method  is  a  German 
residing  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Agricultural  School  for  Poor  Children. — John 
Rese,  a  retired  merchant  of  New  York  city,  whose  de- 
cease was  announced  some  weeks  ago,  leaves  a  con- 
ditional bequest  of  $200,000  to  tho  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  education  of  indigent  white  children  in  agri- 
culture. The  condition  is,  that  a  corresponding  sum 
shall  be  appropriated  by  the  city,  or  raised  by  charit- 
able contributions,  for  the  purchase  and  support  of  a 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  education  and  training  to  agricultural  pursuits 
of  pauper  children.  If  this  purpose  be  not  carried 
into  effect,  the  $300,000  goes  to  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  for  the  deportation  of  free  blacks  to 
Liberia,  and  their  subsequent  support. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. — Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lord  Bal- 
timore, the  proprietor  of  Maryland,  met  at  London, 
8th  mo.  1763,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  disputed 
boundaries  of  their  provinces.  They  commissioned 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  surveyors,  to 
run  a  new  line  between  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania 
on  one  side,  and  Maryland  on  the  other.  Mason  and 
Dixon  commenced  their  work  in  llth  mo.  of  the  same 
year.  Having  set' led  the  latitude  of  their  starting 
point  on  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Maryland,  they 
traced  this  parallel  a  little  over  twenty-three  miles,  to 
the  bottom  of  a  valley  on  Dunkard  creek,  where  an 
Indian  war  path  crossed  their  route.  They  did  not 
reach  this  point  until  llth  mo.  19th,  1767,  and  were 
there  told  by  the  Indians  to  stop  their  proceedings, 
wnich  they  did,  leaving  over  thirty-six  miles  unsur- 
veyed  to  reach  the  southwest  angle  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dixon  died  ia  England,  in  1777  ,  Mason  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1787.  The  line  has  since  been  called  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  but 
there  is  no  disposition  to  alter  prices.  There  is  very 
little  shippimg  demand,  and  the  sales  are  confined  to 
700  bbs.  good  Western  extra  at  $6  25,  and  in  lots  to 
supply  the  wants^of  the  home  trade,  at  $5  75  a  7  25 
per  bbl.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  scarce.  The 
former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  37J  and  the  latter  at 
3  70  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  less  inquiry  for  Wheat.  We 
quote  good  and  prime  red  at  $1  44  a  1  48  per  bushel, 
and  small  lots  of  white  at  $1  58  a  1  62.  Rye  is 
scarce  and  continues  to  command  93  cents.  Corn  is 
little  inquired  for,  and  prices  are  barely  maintained. 
A  few  small  sales  of  yellow  at  72  a  74c,  and  800  bus. 
damaged  at  61  c.  White  is  worth  72.  Oats  are  in 
fair  request  at  45  cents  for  Delaware. 

Cloverseed  is  selling  at  $4  25  a  $4  62£  per  64  lbs. 


for  fair  and  prime,  and  the  inferior  lots  at  $3  50  a  4. 
Timothy  and  Flaxseed  are  scarce  and  in  demand — the 
former  at  $3  62£,  and  the  latter  at  $1  60  per  bushel. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 


MHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
IO  located  ia  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupih  on  the  2lsi  of  5th  month ,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  tne  llth  month,  at  which 
time  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION. -The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  Tne  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation Tt 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  tbe  subscribers, 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  |  p  .    .  . 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,       '  Principals. 


references. 

Brooklyn,  New  York.-—  Richard  Field>  James  Havi- 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  19.) 

Then  I  went  to  Chesterfield,  to  seek  out  and 
meet  those  people  called  Independents  ;  for  I 
liked  the  name,  seeing  nothing  at  all  in  man,  or 
of  man  to  depend  on  :  but  they  depended  only 
upon  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  his 
own  body,  and  did  not  come  to  see  him  nor  his 
appearance  in  themselves  to  be  their  life  ;  so  had 
not  heard  his  voice,  and  the  word  of  God  they 
had  not  abiding  in  them ;  so  were  dead  profes- 
sors, and  dry  trees,  not  bringing  forth  fruit  j  but 
they  preached  free  grace,  universal  love,  general 
redemption,  and  tendered  mercy  to  all.  This 
pleased  me  well,  far  better  than  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  ;  yet  I  was 
not  satisfied  nor  easy,  for  I  read  Scripture  very 
much,  and  saw  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  with 
the  secret  help  of  Almighty  God,  which  he  afford- 
ed me  in  his  infinite  love,  "  that  as  many  as  were 
led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were 
the  sons  of  God and  that,  "  if  any  man  hath  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  This  is 
such  a  clear  distinction  between  the  children 
of  God,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  or 
the  children  of  this  world,  that  there  is  no 
uniting  them ;  this  is  clear  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  :  for  light  and  darkness  are  opposites; 
Christ  and  Belial,  believers  and  infidels  are  past 
uniting,  without  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth, 
which  the  unconverted  are  not  discouraged  to 
wait  for,  seek  for,  beg,  and  hope  for. 

So  I  saw,  that  without  the  enjoyment  of  God 
in  my  own  soul,  all  was  vain ;  it  was  little  com- 


fort to  me  to  read  and  hear  what  other  men  had 
enjoyed,  while  I  wanted  it :  the  wise  virgins'  oil 
would  not  serve  them  and  me  too.  I  saw  that  a  little 
measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  more  precious 
than  all  this  vain  world ;  and  that  short  of  this 
I  could  not  rest.  Then  I  made  my  remarks  on 
those  Independents,  and  I  saw  they  were  very 
proud,  and  afraid  of  men  and  sufferings;  and 
when  we  went  to  meetings,  we  were  cautioned 
to  go  as  privately  as  might  be  :  so  that  they  went 
several  ways,  one  under  one  hedge-side,  and  an- 
other under  another,  that  we  might  not  be  taken 
notice  of,  to  meet  as  we  could.  Then,  when  we 
came  to  the  meeting-place,  scouts  or  watches 
were  set  to  see  and  to  give  notice,  that  if  a  magis- 
trate came,  we  might  all  run  away,  and  break 
up  our  meeting.  This  seemed  a  wrong  thing  to 
me,  and  it  displeased  me ;  for  I  saw  that  they 
were  not  like  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  were 
not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  own  Christ  before  men. 
This  doing  did  not  tend  to  spread  the  gospel,  if 
they  preached  it. 

So  I  got  no  true  peace  with  God  among  them, 
nor  enjoyment  of  the  Lord  in  my  poor  soul. 
Whereupon  I  left  them,  and  all  churches  and 
people,  and  continued  alone,  like  one  that  had 
no  mate  or  companion.  Yet  at  times  some  hopes 
would  arise  beyond  my  expectation,  and  I  be- 
lieved God  had  a  people  somewhere  j  but  I  knew 
not  who  they  were,  and  was  now  afraid  to  join 
with  any,  lest  they  should  not  worship  God 
aright,  and  then  I  might  be  guilty  of  idolatry, 
which  I  had  often  observed  the  Lord  had  been  much 
offended  at,  among  the  outward  Jews,  and  not 
only  threatened  them  sore  by  his  prophets,  but 
also  brought  sore  judgments  upon  them,  for 
their  idolatry  and  rebellion  against  him  in  that 
kind. 

So  now  I  was  in  sore  trouble  and  deep  tribu- 
lation ;  the  sorrows  of  hell  took  hold  on  me,  and 
the  very  pangs  of  death  beset  me  round.  Which 
way  to  turn  I  knew  not,  but  I  could  find  none  to 
comfort  me,  or  lend  me  a  hand  in  my  vale  of 
tears,  fears,  terrors,  grief,  amazements,  bitter- 
ness, anguish,  and  deep  mourning.  Yet  was  I 
forward  to  discourse  and  talk  with  many  about 
matters  of  religion,  that  would  talk  with  me  (for 
many  had  a  love  to  me) ;  but  the  priests  I  saw 
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were  in  deceit,  and  I  was  sharp  upon  them  at 
times.  My  sorrows  were  so  great,  that  some- 
times I  roared  out,  and  cried  mightily  to  the 
Lord  when  I  travelled  upon  the  plains  and  moors, 
and  thought  none  was  near  to  hear  me  or  see 
me,  but  the  Lord  alone,  who  was  the  only  one 
whom  I  did  look  for,  and  hope  in  for  help  and 
deliverance. 

Now  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  and  show  me 
many  things,  and  he  opened  the  holy  Scriptures 
to  me  sometimes  :  and  I  was  mightily  afraid  of 
sinning  against  the  Lord,  so  that  I  walked  care- 
fully. And  it  grieved  me  to  see  people  live 
badly,  and  that  they  could  not  believe  one  an- 
other what  they  said  when  they  bought  and  sold  ; 
and  when  I  heard  a  man  swear  I  trembled. 
Sometimes  I  felt  something  in  my  inward  parts, 
that  was  very  precious  and  sweet  to  me,  yet  I  did 
not  clearly  understand  what  it  was,  or  what  it 
should  be ;  but  if  at  any  time  I  did  or  said  any 
thing  amiss,  or  that  was  not  right,  then  I  soon 
lost  the  sight  and  feeling  of  it :  oh  !  it  hath  been 
gone  in  a  moment.  So  I  saw  every  thing  that 
offended  the  holy  God,  and  that  was  reproveable, 
would  not  abide )  but  all  defilement,  and  whatso- 
ever was  tinctured  with  evil  was  against  it,  and 
it  let  me  see  it,  and  condemned  it,  and  me  too  so 
far  as  I  joined  with  it.  Oh  !  this  to  enjoy  is  a 
comfort  beyond  utterance  to  that  heart  and  mind, 
which  loves  righteousness,  and  hungers  after  it. 
And  when  I  have  been  talking  with  a  person, 
that  saw  not  that  T  spoke  a  wrong  word,  yet  I 
have  seen  it,  and  it  gave  me  to  see  it,  though  it 
may  be  it  slipped  from  me  at  unawares  for  want 
of  diligent  heed,  and  watching  like  a  door  keep- 
er, as  I  ought  to  have  done  :  and  then  my 
sorrows  would  renew  upon  me,  and  tears  and 
fears  were  in  abundance ;  yet  a  secret  desire  was 
in  me,  that  I  might  die,  and  go  out  of  this  wick- 
ed, sinful  world,  where  I  found  it  rare  to  find  a 
true-hearted  man  or  woman. 

And  one  First  day,  after  I  had  been  reading 
one  while,  and  weeping  another,  under  a  wall  in 
a  field,  about  the  middle  of  the  day  I  came  home, 
and  finding  my  father  and  mother  were  come 
over  to  see  us,  (for  I  then  lived  with  my  grand- 
father an  apprentice)  I  thought  they  would  hin- 
der me  from  minding  the  exercise  I  was  in,  which 
was  deep ;  so  that  in  the  afternoon  I  fell  ill  of 
bodily  sickness  :  and  when  I  felt  my  illness  grow 
upon  me,  1  was  glad,  and  in  some  hopes  that  I 
should  be  taken  away  out  of  this  world  j  for  I 
was  plainly  sick  with  trouble  of  mind  :  yet  I  had 
a  secret  hope  underneath,  that  if  I  did  die,  the 
Lord,  who  is  gracious  and  merciful,  would  for- 
give the  sins  of  my  childhood  and  youth.  But 
after  I  was  pretty  well  again,  I  went  to  the  moor 
to  pull  heath  j  and  being  alone,  as  my  manner 
was,  I  was  very  full  of  exercise,  and  began  to 
think,  that  that  which  I  had  sometimes  felt  so 
sweet  and  precious,  and  sometimes  as  a  swift 
witness,  a  reprover,  a  just  judge,  and  a  con- 


demner  of  all  unrighteousness,  was  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  remembered,  that  I  had  been 
often  visited  by  it,  and  yet  did  not  know  it.  For 
I  did  think,  I  was  not  worthy  to  have  the  holy 
Spirit  given  me,  and  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tion in  me  to  expect  it :  yet  now  it  came  into 
my  mind  to  think  much  of  it,  and  of  its  opera- 
tions and  workings  in  me ;  so  that  it  darted  into 
my  mind,  that  it  was  really  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  I  had  not  felt  it,  nor  seen  its  appearance  for 
some  time  past.    And  then  I  was  full  of  fears, 
lest  I  had  sinned  against  the  holy  Ghost;  and 
such  terror  and  fear  fell  upon  me,  that  I  durst 
not  tarry  upon  the  moor,  but  arose  (for  I  was 
lying  on  the  ground)  and  got  away  home.  And 
I  remembered,  that  which  made  me  so  desirous 
to  die,  that  day  my  parents  came  to  see  us,  when 
I  had  been  reading  and  weeping  much,  and 
such  a  tender  frame  came  over  me,  that  a  hope 
sprung  up  in  me,  that  if  I  died  in  that  frame  of 
spirit,  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  on  me ;  so 
that  I  was  desirous  to  have  died,  while  that  frame 
and  hope  continued.    Yet,  after  all  this,  I  fell 
into  trouble  again,  and  terror  and  sorrow  took 
hold  of  me.    In  which  time  I  happened  to  meet 
with  a  young  man  that  was  dissatisfied  also 
about  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  and  we  ap- 
pointed to  meet  on  the  First-day  after  at  a  wo- 
man's house,  who  was  called  a  Quaker  ;  but  I  did 
not  know  that  till  after,  or  but  little  of  any  such 
people,  though  I  had  heard  of  them.  When 
the  day  came,  we  met ;  and  it  fell  out,  that  two 
other  men  came,  and  met  with  us,  and  they  were 
both  called  Quakers,  but  had  not  been  long  so. 
This  day  we  spent  mostly  in  discourse,  till  one 
of  the  men  (though  he  was  a  man  of  small  ap- 
pearance, and  slow  utterance,  and  one  that  never 
used  to  preach  in  meetings ;)  yet  that  day  the 
Lord's  power  came  upon  him,  and  he  so  spake, 
as  that  he  reached  the  witness  of  God  in  me ; 
and  I  thought  that  that  exercise  came  upon  him 
in  mercy  to  me.    But,  alas !  I  had  entertained 
such  hard  thoughts  of  these  people,  that  I  took 
leave  and  went  homeward  very  sorrowful,  and  in 
deep  trouble ;  but  my  cry  still  went  up  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  show  me  Sion,  the  city  of 
my  God,  and  who  they  were  that  dwelt  therein. 
And  that  First-day,  as  I  was  alone,  and  in  great 
exercise  of  mind  about  these  things,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  show  me  his  people,  who  served 
him  :  for,  as  I  walked  along  through  a  dark  wood, 
and  was    so  exercised  that  I  scarce  knew 
how  I  was,  yet  I  kept  walking  on  all  alone ;  and 
as  I  came  out  of  the  wood  to  go  up  a  hill  out  of 
a  deep  valley,  I  had  a  vision,  and  I  saw  a  peo- 
ple laid  close  one  by  another  in  a  very  low  place, 
lower  than  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  where 
they  lay  still  and  quiet :  and  I  looked  upon  them, 
for  it  arose  in  my  heart  that  they  were  the 
Lord's  people.    This  made  me  look  earnestly  to 
see  who  they  were,  that  I  might  know  them  to 
my  comfort,  whom  the  Lord  owned  for  his  peo- 
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pie  ;  and  I  saw  plainly,  that  they  were  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  a  poor,  despised,  low  sort  of 
people ;  which,  when  I  perceived,  I  was  as  one 
amazed,  and  in  great  trouble ;  for  these  were  a 
people  of  all  others  that  endured  the  greatest 
sufferings,  and  were  by  all  the  rest  hated,  re- 
viled, and  scorned.    As  I  walked  on  the  vision 
ended ;  but  I  was  in  a  strange  frame  :  and  con- 
sidering the  matter,  I  felt  a  change  was  upon 
me,  and  I  knew  that  my  countenance  was  alter- 
ed.   So  I  drew  near  a  little  village,  my  way  ly- 
ing through  it;  but  I  had  a  mind  to  escape  being 
seen,*  as  much  as  I  could,  because  I  concluded 
that  they  would  take  notice  that  my  countenance 
was  much  altered ;  but  it  fell  out,  that  when  I 
had  got  almost  through  the  town,  there  was  a 
woman  saw  me  and  called  me,  though  I  went  as 
far  from  her  as  I  could  to  keep  in  the  road  :  and 
she  asked  me  how  I  did,  and  what  ailed  me  to 
look  so,  was  I  well  ?    I  gave  her  little  answer ; 
but  said,  as  I  remember,  Not  very  well.  So 
passed  on,  and  coming  to  a  stile  that  was  upon 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  I  sat  down  upon  it ;  and 
there  it  was  showed  me,  that  if  I  would  be  a 
true  follower  of  the  Lamb,  I  must  forsake  the 
world,  its  corrupt  ways,  fashions,  customs,  wor- 
ships, and  all  the  vain  glory,  love,  and  friendship 
of  it.    So  that  I  saw,  if  I  now  came  into  obedi- 
ence to  the  Lord,  that  had  thus  graciously  heard 
my  cries,  and  answered  my  breathings,  or  rather,, 
the  breathings  which  he  had  begotten  in  me, 
that  then  I  must  part  with  all  the  repute,  friend- 
ship, love,  and  praise  of  men,  which  I  then  had, 
and  lived  in ;  and  must  forsake  my  old  com- 
panions, with  whom  I  had  wasted  much  pre- 
cious time  in  vain  sports  and  gaming,  which 
we  lived  and  delighted  in,  with  many  other 
things  I  prized  highly ;  all  which  I  must  now 
let  go  for  the  Lord,  if  I  would  chose  and  fol- 
low him.    But  at  this  I  was  much  troubled,  for 
I  was  very  loth  to  lose  either,  and  would  gladly 
have  had  both  the  love  of  G-od,  and  the  love  of 
men  too,  would  have  enjoyed  both  God  and  the 
world  ;  but  could  not.    My  love  to  these  vani- 
ties was  so  very  great,  and  I  prized  them  so 
much,  that  it  went  very  hard  with  me  to  think 
of  losing  all  for  Christ,  yea,  even  as  bitter  as 
death  almost  to  me  in  appearance :  for  the  love 
and  favor  of  the  people  I  valued  highly,  and 
the  cross  seemed  so  great,  that  I  could  then  by 
no  means  persuade  myself  to  take  it  up  ;  so  that 
great  was  the  conflict  I  was  in,  and  a  very  sharp 
war  there  was  in  me,  so  that  I  was  sometimes  in 
great  distress.     Yet  I  did  not  disclose  my  con- 
dition to  any,  but  kept  all  in  secret  from  man. 
But  the  all-seeing  eye  beheld  me,  and  suffered 
me  not  to  be  overcome,  nor  the  enemy  to  destroy 
my  poor  soul,  though  he  suffered  him  to  try  and 
prove  me,  till  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  raise  up 
his  living  witness  in  me ;  which  I  admired  at, 
and  could  not  tell  what  it  should  be,  and  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  grace  or  gift  of  God  that 


brings  salvation,  which  appeared  to  me,  though 
I  grieved  it,  and  disobeyed  it,  till  it  seemed  to 
grow  less  and  less,  and  to  withdraw  so  long,  till 
I  could  see  but  little  of  its  appearance ;  yet  did 
it  never  wholly  leave  me,  though  I  rebelled 
oft  against  it ;  but  still  it  rebuked,  reproved,  and 
judged  me,  that  I  could  not  be  at  peace,  be- 
cause it  loved  me,  and  would  not  let  me  alone, 
but  waited  to  be  gracious  to  me ;  but  I  was 
loth  to  take  the  counsel  of  it :  so  I  was  greatly 
exercised  in  my  mind,  and  was  dissatisfied  about 
things  of  eternity,  and  my  sorrows  were  wonder- 
ful deep,  and  no  man  knew  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Grace  doth  not  pluck  up  by  the  roots  and 
wholly  destroy  the  natural  passions  of  the 
mind,  because  they  are  distempered  by  sin ! 
That  were  an  extreme  remedy  to  cure  by  killing, 
and  heal  by  cutting  off;  no,  but  it  corrects  the 
distemper  in  them,  it  does  not  dry  up  this  main 
stream  of  love,  but  purifies  it  from  the  mind, 
which,  in  its  wrong  course,  it  is  full  of,  or  turns 
it  into  its  right  channel,  by  which  it  may  run 
into  happiness,  and  empty  itself  into  an  ocean  of 
goodness. — Leighton. 


Some  account  of  the  rise  of  the    Society  of 
Friends  in    Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Cuthbert's  son  Thomas, 
was  also  a  valuable  minister.    She  was  born  at 
a  village  in  Yorkshire,  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  meeting ;  notwithstanding  which, 
she  was  careful  to  attend  it  with  diligence. 
Whilst  young  in  years,  she  was  favored  with  a 
powerful  visitation  of  Divine  love ;  and  yielding 
thereto,  she  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  about 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age.     By  her 
steady  watchfulness,  and  simple  obedience,  she 
grew  in  her  gift;  though  often  exercised  in  the 
cross  to  her  own  will,  under  great  mental  conflict, 
and  weightiness  of  spirit.    Thus  she  became  an 
able,  experienced,  and  acceptable  minister.  In 
families,  where  quite  a  stranger,  she  was  frequent- 
ly led  to  speak  so  home  to  the  states  of  individu- 
als, as  to  afford  a  clear  evidence  of  her  call  and 
qualification  for  the  Lord's  service.    Before  her 
marriage  with  Thomas  Wigham,  which  took  place 
in  1762,  she  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  Yorkshire,and  Northumberland;  and  soon 
after  her  marriage,  she  visited  Cumberland.  In 
1767,  in  company  with  her  sister-in-law,  Rachel 
Wigham,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  Scotland :  and  in  1769,  in  company 
with  her  other  sister-in-law,  Hannah  Wigham,  to  » 
those  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  In  1775,  under 
a  sense  of  duty,  she  removed,  with  her  family,  to 
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to  North  Shields  (her  husband  freely  consenting 
thereto),  where  she  zealously  labored  to  discharge 
what  she  believed  to  be  her  work  and  service, 
diligently  attending  Meetings  for  Worship,  till 
within  a  short  time  of  her  decease,  even  when 
under  much  bodily  weakness ;  and  was  often  en- 
gaged to  unfold  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  of 
life  and  salvation,  recorded  in  holy  writ,  suitably 
to  the  states  of  those  present.  Reading  the 
sacred  scriptures  was  indeed  her  great  delight ; 
and  thus  she  became  conversant  with  them,  and 
was  favored  to  have  their  contents  opened  to  her 
understanding,  beyond  many  others  whose  educa- 
tion far  exceeded  her  own. 

In  1777  she  visited  Friends  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  soon  after  her  return  her  health  de- 
clined, though  with  some  variation,  till  the  27th 
of  7th  Month,  1784,  when  shedeparted  this  life, 
in  a  comfortable  assurance  (as  she  was  some- 
times heard  to  declare)  of  entering  into  the  rest 
prepared  for  the  people  of  God,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  twenty-sixth  of  her  minis- 
try. Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial 
ground  at  North  Shields,  the  29th  of  the  same. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  her  death,  found  amongst  the  pa- 
pers of  Lindley  Murray,  the  name  of  the  writer 
not  known. 

"  On  third  day  last,  we  went  to  see  dear  Doro- 
thy Wigham,  whom  we  found  very  ill,  and  near 
the  close  of  life.  She  had  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  us,  and  knew  us  perfectly,  put  out 
her  hand,  and  expressed  satisfaction  by  her 
countenance.  She  endeavored  to  express  some- 
thing, but  was  scarcely  intelligible.  We  were 
too  late  for  conversation.  We  left  her  in  great 
conflict,  about  six  o'clock,  with  which  she  strug- 
gled till  a  little  past  eight,  and  then  I  hope  was 
happily  released.  Her  burial  was  on  fifth  day  : 
we  attended  with  a  number  of  Friends  and  others, 
but  not  one  relation  :  the  time  was  so  short,  that 
no  notice  could  be  got  to  them :  it  was  appre- 
hended the  corpse  could  not  be  kept  any  longer. 
The  meeting  was  large,  still,  and  quiet :  I  would 
rather  have  said  solemn ;  but  thought  I  could 
not  apply  that  term  so  properly.  Kalph  Bain- 
bridge  had  close  labor  in  two  opportunities;  in 
the  latter  of  which  there  was  a  portion  handed 
to  the  poor  children,  of  which  I  was  glad.  I 
call  them  poor,  because  I  think  them  so  in  a 
twofold  sense.  Oh  !  that  every  soul  might  be 
awakened  in  time  to  a  sight  and  sense  of  their 
own  states,  and  come  to  experience  mercy  and 
forgiveness  from  the  Lord,  that  they  might 
have  a  place  with  him  when  the  measure  of  their 
time  is  filled  up.  Well,  we  have  been  favored 
with  many  visitations  and  blessed  privileges  of 
late.  When  I  look  at  myself,  and  look  at 
my  friends,  I  am  ready  to  .  say,  where  is  the 
improvement  ?  I  have  thought,  \  if  „ we  do  not 
•profit  by  the  many  mercies  received,  how 
shall  we  be  able  to  stand  before  the  judg- 


ment-seat of  the  Most  High  God;  or  what  ac- 
count can  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  having 
slighted  his  many  mercies  and  favors.  Oh ! 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  pursue  the  right  path 
with  more  fervency  and  steadfastness  of  mind ; 
that  an  increase  of  Divine  strength  may  accom- 
pany our  zeal,  and  we  be  helped  forward,  from 
one  degree  of  spiritual  growth  and  stature  unto 
another,  until  we  come  to  enjoy  a  perfect  union 
and  communion  with  the  Father,  and  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

"  Dorothy  Wigham  was  favored  to  attend  the 
General  Meeting  at  Newcastle,  and  also  the  week- 
day meeting  following,  I  believe  much  to  her  own 
satisfaction  and  refreshment ;  as  also  to  the  com- 
fort and  edification  of  the  sincere  in  heart.  I 
hope  I  may  say  our  minds  were  renewedly  com- 
forted and  united  together  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace.  Oh  !  it  was  pleasant  and 
refreshing  to  my  mind,  and  I  hope  I  had  my  share 
in  the  visit,  both  by  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment. Indeed  there  seemed  a  dying  portion  for 
all,  young  and  old :  I  wish  it  may  be  treasured 
up  to  profit,  and  not  be  as  water  spilled  upon  a 
rock.  She  was  enabled  to  bear  five  testimonies 
in  the  three  meetings,  but  only  once  to  stand  upon 
her  feet.  She  lodged  at  John  and  Eliz.  Patter- 
son's .We  had  pleasant  conversation  together  at 
different  times :  she  seemed  to  look  cheerfully 
towards  heaven,  and  1  believe  had  a  foretaste  of 
the  joys  to  come,  which  enabled  her  to  bear  her 
afflictions  with  patient  cheerfuluess,  in  full  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will.  She  seemed  not  to 
have  the  least  wish  that  her  days  might  be  pro- 
longed. She  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Shields,  two  weeks  before  her  death  ;  in  which 
meeting  she  spoke  in  a  very  lively  manner,  upon 
that  scripture,  "  Come  all  ye  that  are  athirst,  and 
drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely  :"  and  of  the 
desirable  state  of  mind  the  Lord's  prophet  was 
in,  when  he  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  My  soul 
thirsteth  for  God  ; — for  the  living  God  :  when 
shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  I"  She  pro- 
ceeded sweetly,  for  a  considerable  time,  upon 
this  subject;  and  indeed  my  heart  was  thankful 
that  her  soul  was  thus  set  at  liberty  once  more 
to  praise  the  Lord  in  the  congregation  of  the  ; 
people.  I  sat  with  her  near  an  hour,  before 
meeting.  She  came  from  her  house  in  a  boat, 
and  was  much  exhausted  with  her  little  journey. 
I  gave  her  some  spirits  of  lavender,  and  it  reviv- 
ed her  a  little,  and  then  she  took  a  little  tea,  and 
was  very  pleasant — enquired  about  the  American 
Friends,  and  said  she  just  thought  I  should  be 
in  the  holy  element  with  them,  alluding  to  Geo. 
Fox's  expressions.  I  replied,  that  I  seldom  ad- 
vanced to  that  Divine  state ;  but  that  we  were 
greatly  favored  with  their  company  and  service, 
which  was  indeed  very  extraordinary,  both  in 
and  out  of  meetings.  They  seem  much  refined, 
an'd  are  as  brands  plucked  from  the  fire." 

The  Editor  of  these  pages  well  remembers 
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Dorothy  Wigham ;  being  a  member  of  this  same 
meeting,  and  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  decease.  His  impression  relative  to 
her  ministry  is,  that  it  was  solemn,  weighty,  and 
instructive.  The  family  residence  was  in  a  part 
of  the  town  of  North  Shields  where  the  children 
would  be  exposed  to  corrupting  association.  Their 
father  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  little  influence, 
and  probably  was  unequal  to  the  duty  of  restrain- 
ing effectually  his  sons,  some  of  whom  turned 
out  wild  lads.  Though  so  young  in  years,  yet 
the  sense  he  had  of  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct,  with  their  dear  mother's  high  and  holy 
calling,  left  an  indelible  impression ;  and  has 
often  revived  instructively  in  his  remembrance  ; 
and  it  has  appeared  his  duty  to  mention  it,  by 
way  of  caution  and  warning  to  the  children  of 
ministers  ;  who  should  ever  endeavor  to  walk  in 
holy  circumspection,  "  that  the  ministry  be  not 
blamed." 


NEGROES  AND  SLAVERY. 
(Continued  from  page  24.) 

It  appears  that  Indian  slaves  were  sometimes 
brought  from  Carolina  for  sale.  The  making 
them  slaves  was  so  repugnant  to  the  policy  which 
Friends  ever  pursued  towards  the  Indians,  that 
in  the  year  1719  the  Yearly  Meeting  recom- 
mended 

1719. — "  To  avoid  giving  them  (the  Indians) 
occasion  of  discontent,  it  is  advised  that  Friends 
do  not  buy  or  sell  Indian  slaves." — (Yearly 
Meeting.) 

friends  of  Chester  Quarter,  ever  true  to  their 
purpose,  again  appealed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
saying: — 

1729.  — "  Inasmuch  as  we  are  restricted  by  a 
rule  of  Discipline  from  being  concerned  in  fetch- 
ing or  importing  negro  slaves  from  their  own 
country,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable  that  we 
should  be  restricted  from  buying  them  when  im- 
ported?"— (Chester  Quarterly  Meeting.) 

1730.  — "  Friends  of  this  meeting,  resuming 
the  consideration  of  the  proposition  of  Chester 
Meeting,  relating  to  the  purchasing  of  such  ne- 
groes as  may  hereafter  be  imported,  and  having 
reviewed  and  considered  the  former  minutes  re- 
lating thereto,  and  having  maturely  deliberated 
thereon,  are  now  of  opinion  that  Friends  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  of  making  any  such  purcha- 
ses for  the  future,  it  being  disagreeable  to  the 
sense  of  this  meeting.  And  this  meeting  re- 
commends it  to  the  care  of  the  several  Monthly 
Meetings,  to  see  that  such  who  may  be,  or  are 
likely  to  be,  found  in  that  practice,  may  be  ad- 
monished and  cautioned  how  they  offend  herein." 
— (Yearly  Meeting.) 

These  advices  were  repeated  every  succeeding 
year,  except  one,  until  1743,  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  enjoined  to  report  their  attention  there- 
to.   In  the  year  last  named,  the  following  Que- 


ry, with  others,  was  addressed  to  the  subordinate 
meetings. 

1743. — "  Do  Friends  observe  the  former  advi- 
ces of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  not  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  negroes,  nor  to  buy  them  after 
imported?" — (See  Queries.) 

About  this  period  I  find  Ralph  Sandiford,  * 
Benjamin  Lay,  Anthony  Benezet,  and  John 
Woolman,  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

But  it  was  not  until  1754  that  the  latter  pub- 
lished his  "  Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of 
Negroes." 

In  that  year  the  Yearly  Meeting  issued  the 
following  epistle  to  its  members,  supposed  to 
have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Benezet,  and  af- 
fording satisfactory  evidence  of  progress  in  the 
minds  of  Friends. 

1754. — "Dear  Friends:  It  hath  frequently 
been  the  concern  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  tes- 
tify their  uneasiness  and  disunity  with  the  im- 
portation and  purchasing  of  negroes  and  other 
slaves,  and  to  direct  the  Overseers  of  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings  to  advise  and  deal  with  such 
as  engage  therein.  And  it  hath  likewise  been 
the  continued  care  of  many  weighty  Friends,  to 
press  those  that  bear  our  name  to  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  being  in  any  respect  concerned 
in  promoting  the  bondage  of  such  unhappy  peo- 
ple. Yet,  as  we  have  with  sorrow  to  observe 
that  the  number  is  of  late  increased  among  us, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  make  our  advice  and 
judgment  more  public,  that  none  may  plead  ig- 
norance of  our  principles  therein ;  and  also  again 
earnestly  exhort  all  to  avoid  in  any  manner  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  making  slaves  of  our 
fellow  creatures. 

"  Now,  dear  Friends,  if  we  continually  bear  in 
mind  the  royal  law  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  we  shall  never  think  of  be- 
reaving our  fellow-creatures  of  that  valuable 
blessing,  liberty,  nor  endure  to  grow  rich  by 
their  bondage.  To  live  in  ease  and  plenty  by 
the  toil  of  those  whom  violence  and  cruelty  have 
put  in  our  power,  is  neither  consistent  with 
Christianity  nor  common  justice,  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  draws  down  the  displeas- 
ure of  Heaven  ;  it  being  a  melancholy  but  true 
reflection,  that  where  slave-keeping  prevails,  pure 
religion  and  sobriety  declines,  as  it  evidently 
tends  to  harden  the  heart  and  render  the  soul 
less  susceptible  of  that  holy  spirit  of  love,  meek- 
ness, and  charity,  which  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  a  true  Christian. 

"  How  then  can  we,  who  have  been  concerned 
to  publish  the  Grospel  of  universal  love  and  peace 

*  "Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  speaks  of  the  then, 
only  free  negroes  in  Philadelphia,  in  1748,  as  having 
been  manumitted  by  a  Quaker  master  ;  probably  re- 
ferring to  Ralph  Sandiford,  who  freed  all  his  in  the 
year  1733,  and  probably  presented  to  us  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  known  in  our  annals." — (Watson's 
Annals,  p.  484.) 
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among  mankind,  be  so  inconsistent  with  ourselves 
as  to  purchase  such  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
and  thereby  encourage  this  unchristian  practice ; 
and  more  especially  as  many  of  those  poor  crea- 
tures are  stolen  away,  parents  from  children,  and 
children  from  parents,  and  others,  who  were  in 
good  circumstances  in  their  native  country,  in- 
humanly torn  from  what  they  esteemed  a  happy 
situation,  and  compelled  to  toil  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very, too  often  extremely  cruel  ?  What  dread- 
ful scenes  of  murder  and  cruelty  those  barbarous 
ravages  must  occasion  in  these  unhappy  people's 
country,  are  too  obvious  to  mention.  Let  us 
make  their  case  our  own,  and  consider  what  we 
should  think,  and  how  we  should  feel,  were  we 
in  their  circumstances.  Remember  our  blessed 
Redeemer's  positive  command,  ' to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us;'  and  that 
i  with  what  measure  we  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  us  again.'  And  we  entreat  you  to  exam- 
ine whether  the  purchase  of  a  negro,  either  born 
here  or  imported,  does  not  contribute  to  a  fur- 
ther importation,  and  consequently  to  the  up- 
holding of  all  the  evils  above  mentioned,  and 
promoting  man-stealing,  the  only  theft  which, 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  was  punished  with  death  ? 
'  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if 
he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death/ 

"  The  characteristic  and  badge  of  a  true 
Christian  is  love  and  good  works ;  our  Saviour's 
whole  life  on  earth  was  one  continued  exercise 
of  them.  '  Love  one  another  (says  he)  as  I  have 
loved  you/  How  can  we  be  said  to  love  our 
brethren,  who  bring,  or  for  selfish  ends  keep  them 
in  bondage  ?  Do  we  act  consistent  with  this  no- 
ble principle,  who  lay  such  heavy  burdens  on 
our  fellow-creatures  ?  Do  we  consider  that  they 
are  called,  and  sincerely  desire  that  they  may 
become  heirs  with  us  in  glory,  and  rejoice  in  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  whilst  we  are  with- 
holding from  them  the  common  liberty  of  man- 
kind ?  Or  can  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  we 
have  always  professed  to  be  led,  be  the  author  of 
those  oppressive  measures  ?  or  do  we  not  thereby 
manifest  that  temporal  interest  hath  more  influ- 
ence on  our  conduct  herein,  than  the  dictates  of 
that  merciful,  holy,  and  unerring  guide  ? 

"  And  we  likewise  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
who  have  slaves,  to  be  careful  to  come  up  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  towards  them,  and  to 
be  particularly  watchful  over  their  own  hearts ; 
it  being  by  sorrowful  experience  remarkable,  that 
custom,  and  a  familiarity  with  evil  of  any  kind, 
hath  a  tendency  to  bias  the  judgment  and  de- 
prave the  mind. 

"  And  it  is  obvious,  that  the  future  welfare  of 
these  poor  slaves  who  are  now  in  bondage  is  gen- 
erally too  much  disregarded  by  those  who  keep 
them.  If  their  daily  task  of  labor  be  but  ful- 
filled, little  else  perhaps  is  thought  of.  Nay, 
even  that  which  in  others  would  be  looked  upon 


with  horror  and  detestation,  is  little  regarded  in 
them  by  their  masters,  such  as  the  frequent  sep- 
aration of  husbands  from  wives  and  wives  from 
husbands,  whereby  they  are  tempted  to  break 
their  marriage  covenants  and  live  in  adultery,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  although  we  believe  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  without  respect  of  persons.  How  fearful 
then  ought  we  to  be  of  engaging  in  what  hath 
so  natural  a  tendency  to  lessen  our  humanity, 
and  of  suffering  ourselves  to  be  inured  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  hard  and  cruel  measures,  lest  thereby 
we  in  any  degree  lose  our  tender  and  feeling 
sense  of  the  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
become  worse  than  those  who  have  not  believed  ? 

"  And,  dear  Friends,  you  who  by  inheritance 
have  slaves  born  in  your  families,  we  beseech 
you  to  consider  them  as  souls  committed  to  your 
trust,  whom  the  Lord  will  require  at  your  hands, 
and  who  as  well  as  you,  are  made  partakers  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grace,  and  called  to  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation. And  let  it  be  your  constant  care  to 
watch  over  them  for  good,  instructing  them  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  that  they  may  answer  the  end  of 
their  creation,  and  God  be  honored  and  glorified 
by  them  as  well  as  by  us ;  and  so  train  them  up, 
that  if  you  should  come  to  behold  their  unhappy 
situation  in  the  same  light  which  many  worthy 
men  who  are  at  rest  have  done,  and  many  of 
your  brethren  now  do,  and  should  think  it  your 
duty  to  set  them  free,  they  may  be  the  more  ca- 
pable of  making  a  proper  use  of  their  liberty. 

"  Finally,  brethren,  we  entreat  you  in  the 
bowels  of  Gospel  love,  seriously  to  weigh  the 
cause  of  detaining  them  in  bondage.  If  it  be  for 
your  own  private  gain,  or  any  other  motive  than 
their  good,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
not  the  prevailing  principle  in  you,  and  that  your 
hearts  are  not  sufficiently  redeemed  from  the 
world,  which  that  you  with  ourselves  may  come 
more  and.  more  to  witness,  through  the  cleansing 

!  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  our 

J  earnest  desire." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

!     1755. — "  The  consideration  of  the  inconsis- 
|  tency  of  the  practice  of  being  concerned  in  im- 
'  porting  or  buying  slaves  with  our  Christian  prin- 
I  ciples,  being  weightily  revived,  and  impressed  by 
I  very  suitable  advice  and  caution  given  on  the  oc- 
;  casion,  it  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  where  any  transgress  this  rule  of  our 
Discipline,  the  Overseers  ought  speedily  to  inform 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  such  transgressors,  in 
order  that  the  meeting  may  proceed  to  treat  fur- 
ther with  them,  as  they  may  be  directed  in  the 
wisdom  of  truth." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

On  a  revision  of  the  queries  this  year,  the  fol- 
lowing was  adopted  in  place  of  the  one  already 
given : — 

1755. — "  Are  Friends  clear  of  importing  or 
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buying  negroes  ?  and  do  they  use  those  well 
which  they  are  possessed  of  by  inheritance,  or 
otherwise,  endeavoring  to  train  them  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ?" — (Yearly 
Meeting.) 

1757.  — "All  clear  of  importing  negroes  or 
purchasing  them  for  term  of  life ;  several  have 
been  purchased  for  a  term  of  years.  They  are 
generally  well  fed  and  clothed ;  some  are  taught 
to  read  and  taken  to  meetings;  but  others  are 
taken  little  care  of  in  those  respects." — (Burling- 
ton Monthly  Meeting.) 

1758.  — "  There  appears  a  unanimous  concern 
prevailing,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the 
practice  of  importing,  buying,  selling,  or  keeping 
slaves  for  term  of  life.  .  .  .  This  meeting 
very  earnestly  and  affectionately  entreats  Friends, 
individually,  to  consider  seriously  the  present 
circumstances  of  this  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
which,  by  the  permission  of,  Divine  Providence, 
have  been  visited  by  the  desolating  calamities  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  so  that  many  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  are  now  suffering  in  captivity  ;  and  fer- 
vently desire  that,  excluding  temporal  consider- 
ations or  views  of  self-interest,  we  may  manifest 
an  humbling  sense  of  these  judgments,  and,  in 
thankfulness  for  the  peculiar  favor  extended  and 
continued  to  our  Friends  and  brethren  in  profes- 
sion, none  of  whom,  as  we  have  yet  heard,  have 
been  slain  or  carried  into  captivity,  would  stead- 
ily observe  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, 1  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us  'j  which,  it  now  appears  to  this  meet- 
ing, would  induce  such  Friends  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  making  a  Christian  provision  for  them, 
according  to  age,  &c. 

"  And,  in  order  that  Friends  may  generally  be 
excited  to  the  practice  of  this  advice,  some 
Friends  here  now  signified  to  the  meeting  their 
being  so  fully  devoted  to  endeavor  to  render,  it 
effectual,  that  they  are  willing  to  visit  and  treat 
with  all  such  Friends  who  have  any  slaves.  The 
meeting  therefore  approves  of  John  Woolman, 
John  Churchman,  John  Scarborough,  John 
Sykes,  and  Daniel  Stanton  undertaking  that  ser- 
vice and  desires  some  elders  or  other  faithful 
Friends  in  each  quarter  to  accompany  and  assist 
them  therein.  And  that  they  may  proceed  in 
the  wisdom  of  Truth,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to 
administer  such  advice  as  may  be  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  they  visit,  and  most  effect- 
ual towards  obtaining  that  purity  which  it  is  evi- 
dently our  duty  to  press  after. 

"And  if,  after  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this 
meeting  now  given  against  every  branch  of  this 
practice,  any  professing  with  us  should  persist  to 
vindicate  it,  and  be  concerned  in  importing,  sell- 
ing, or  purchasing  slaves,  the  respective  Monthly 
Meetings  to  which  they  belong  should  manifest 
their  disunion  with  such  persons,  by  refusing  to 
permit  them  to  sit  in  Meetings  for  Discipline,  or 
to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  Truth,  or  to  re- 


ceive  from  them  any  contributions  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  or  other  services  of  the  meet- 
ing,"— (Yearly  Meeting.) 

Much  exercise  and  labor  continued  to  be  be- 
stowed from  year  to  year,  both  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  and  its  subordinate  branches,  which  we 
cannot  find  room  to  notice. 

1762. — "  The  Friends  appointed  to  visit  such 
who  are  possessed  of  negro  slaves,  reported  that 
they  proceeded  therein  as  they  found  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  service ;  and,  finding  the  concern  to 
spread  among  many  brethren,  they  now  appre- 
hend themselves  released  from  the  appointment, 
and  request  to  be  discharged." — (Yearly  Meet- 
ing-) 

1770. — "  Friends  having  been  favored  with  a 
time  of  much  calmness  and  brotherly  tenderness 
towards  each  other,  it  appears  to  be  the  solid 
sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting  that,  in  fu- 
ture, Friends  be  careful  to  avoid  appointing  such 
Friends  to  the  station  of  elders  as  are  in  posses- 
sion of  negro  slaves,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
a  testimony  in  their  hearts  against  the  practice 
of  slave-keeping." — (Thirdhaven  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.) 

1773. — "The  clerk  was  directed  to  transcribe 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  London  Epis- 
tle, to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and  to 
communicate  it  to  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Assembly,  viz. : — 

"  '  Dear  Friends  :  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  us  that  one  of  your  neighboring  colonies  hath 
lately  applied  to  government  for  aid  to  suppress 
the  importation  of  negro  slaves,  as  injurious  to 
her  commercial  interests.  When  commercial 
considerations  coincide  with  humanity,  there  is 
good  ground  to  expect  a  reformation  respecting 
this  long  complained  of  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature, — this  custom,  founded  on  oppression, 
which  arguments  drawn  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity can  never  justify.  If  you  reflect  that  ne- 
groes have  the  same  natural  rights  with  your- 
selves, and  that  they  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Supreme  Being  that  you  do, — the  consid- 
eration of  your  duty  as  Christians,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  your  minds  as  men,  we  hope,  will  induce 
you  to  concur  with  a  sister  colony  in  endeavoring 
to  abolish  a  custom,  which  is  one  continued  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  the  principles 
of  our  holy  religion/ " — (Thirdhaven  Yearly 
Meeting.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


True  Bravery. — Be  valiant  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world ;  but  fear  to  do  an  evil ; 
he  that  fears  not  to  do  an  evil,  is  always  afraid 
to  suffer  evil:  he  that  never  fears  is  desperate; 
he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward.  He  is  a  true 
valiant  man  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought.  Hath  any 
w;onged  thee?  Be  bravely  revenged;  slight  it, 
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and  the  work  is  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  it  is  fin- 
ished. He  is  below  himself,  that  is  not  above  an 
injury. —  Quarles. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  31,  1860. 


Married,  At  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  on  5th 
day  afternoon-,  the  15th  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends,  Elias  H.  Phipps,  son  of  Amos  and  Susanna 
Phipps,  of  Whitemarsh  Township,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  to  Edith  S.  Haines,  daughter  of  Joel  Haines,  of 
Westampton  Township,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


Died,  On  the  22d  of  2d  month,  1860,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Simmons  Coates,  in  West  Grove,  Chester 
County,  Sidney  Sharpless,  Jr.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Sidney  Sharpless,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  6th  of  2nd  month,  1860,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  husband,  Eliza  T.  wife  of  George  P. 
Harlan,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Kennett  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Poughkepsie,  on  the  10th  instant,  Ben- 
jamin Corlies,  an  elder  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Dutchess  County,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

For  Friend's  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  ON  EMIGRATION. 

I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  different  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  emigration  from 
Great  Britain,  to  her  then  colonies,  and  of  emi- 
gration now  from  one  part  of  our  country  to  ano- 
ther. Then,  an  unenlightened  religious  zeal, 
intolerant  to  all  that  differed  from  it,  and  not  com- 
prehending that  mercy  was  more  acceptable  than 
sacrifice,  nor  trusting  in  God  that  he  would  pro- 
mote his  own  work  by  means  consistent  with  the 
ends  desired,  thought  it  a  duty  to  destroy  those 
who  seemed  to  it  to  be  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  A  religion  so  external,  con- 
sisting in  "  divers  washings  and  cardinal  ordi- 
nances/' might  be  expected  to  hurl  anathemas 
against  one  that  set  them  all  at  nought,  and  call- 
ed the  people  to  a  teacher  within,  and  a  deep 
spiritual  feeling  in  their  own  consciousness  that 
God  was  their  father ;  thus  overturning  all  the 
teachings  of  their  education,  destroying  their 
trust  in  tradition,  and  manifesting  their  duties 
to  God  and  man. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  forefathers,  the 
apostles  of  the  re-appearance  of  this  great  and 
glorious  gospel  day,  should  have  been  looked 
upon  as  those  who  destroyed  religion  and 
had  "to  fill  up  their  measure  of  suffering,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  Truth."  Their  fatherland 
afforded  them  no  better  home  than  a  prison  or 
loathsome  dungeon,  as  thousands  that  filled  them 
testified ;  and  even  those  things  of  which  it  was 
said  your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  you  have 
need,"  were  scarcely  left  them,  the  distraint  on 


their  property  for  tithes  and  fines  being  very 
great.  The  heart  sickens  in  endeavoring  to 
realize  their  sufferings  and  sorrows.  For  a  time 
there  seemed  no  escape  from  this  continued  ruin. 
Then  a  "  beacon-light  arose  in  the  west,  as  a 
bow  of  promise/'  but  a  great  water  intervened, 
and  men  did  not  then,  as  now,  cross  it  in  eleven 
days  in  commodious  steamers,  nor  were  the 
hearts  of  absent  ones  cheered  by  frequent  greet- 
ings, as  the  telegraph  now  flashes  them  across 
our  land.  Yet,  those  who  knew  no  resting  place 
in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  desirous  of  a  home 
where  they  might  easily  supply  the  wants  of 
nature,  and  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  in  the 
deep  feeling  of  spiritual  truth  in  their  own  souls, 
dared  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  to  seek  a  home 
among  untutored  Indians,  denied  them  in 
scientific,  refined  and  wealthy  old  England. 

To  most  of  them  the  separation  was  for  life. 
There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with 
their  removal  that  made  it  comfortable.  Parents 
and  children,  the  young  and  middle-aged,  came 
together,  and  even  the  old  desired  to  come  to  a 
land  of  freedom.  This  circumstance  made  their 
new  abode  more  a  home;  for  an  attachment 
almost  sacred  hovers  around  "  the  graves  of  your 
fathers."  A  great  comfort  and  benefit  arose  to 
society  from  the  young  and  old  emigrating  to- 
gether. While  the  young  and  strong  were  fell- 
ing the  timber,  building  houses  and  disencum- 
bering the  ground  to  receive  the  appointed  seed, 
to  ripen  in  the  coming  harvest,  the  old,  no  longer 
able  to  engage  in  these  labors,  had  leisure  to 
plan  and  assist  in  organizing  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  and  schools  followed.  Thus 
homes,  meetings  and  schools  arose  simultaneous  • 
ly,  all  harmonizing  in  the  formation  of  a  public 
sentiment  in  which  an  excellent  spirit,  one  that 
daily  walked  with  God,  was  the  test  of  fellow- 
ship, over  and  above  uniformity  of  opinion  — 
This  sentiment  was  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
community,  and  under  it  Truth  prospered  and 
advanced. 

There  is  a  constant  tide  of  emigration  in  our 
country  from  the  East  to  the  West,  not  sent  out 
by  persecution,  but  by  force  of  circumstances 
beyond  control.  The  old  States,  North,  East  and 
Middle,  are  generally  densely  populated.  Homes 
are  surrounded  by  what  convenience  and  utility 
demand.  Numerous  meetings  are  held  in  com- 
modious houses,  schools  have  risen  in  importance, 
as  the  liberal  education  of  youth  demands, 
which,  with  the  numerous  public  improvements, 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  property. 
Hence,  many  families  possessing  good  homes, 
and  having  a  number  of  children,  can  only  give 
them  a  good  education  to  "  fit  them  for  business," 
and  when  grown,  they  go  forth,  baptized  by  a 
mother's  tears,  and  the  benediction  of  parental 
prayers,  to  seek  a  home  among  strangers  in  a  far 
off  land.  Many  such  youths  suffer  greatly  for 
want  of  experienced  advice,  such  as  parents  gen- 
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erally  can  best  give,  and  for  the  protecting  influ- 
ence of  brotherly  and  sisterly  sympathy.  Stran- 
gers may  be  kind,  and  generally  are,  to  the  af- 
flicted and  suffering,  but  the  heart  learns  not  to 
confide ;  their  companions  in  business  are  per- 
haps of  different  persuasions,  or,  it  may  be,  de- 
spise religion  in  any  form,  and  they  miss  the 
strength  imparted  by  unity  of  spirit.*  Business, 
only  business,  is  the  theme,  and  when  the  routine 
of  business  for  the  week  is  over,  and  the  mind  is 
relaxed  from  its  "  boa  coils,"  a  loneliness  known 
only  to  those  who  have  felt  it  comes  over  them. 
They  have  been  educated  Friends,  and  have  per- 
haps made  its  profession  theirs  from  choice,  and 
do  not  desire  to  attend  any  of  the  numerous 
meetings  of  other  denominations.  They  think 
of  their  native  land,  the  scenes  of  their  child- 
hood, the  family  circle,  the  quiet  meeting,  or 
solemn  prayer,  and  long  to  be  there ;  but  circum- 
stances forbid.  Time,  the  great  changer,  wears 
away  the  acuteness  of  this  feeling,  and  renders 
tolerable  that  which  was  painful.  Having  no 
meetings  of  their  own  society  near  enough  to  go 
to,  a  train  of  circumstances  begins  which  lands 
many  tenderly  and  carefully  educated  youths  in 
sin,  desertion  of  principle,  and  that  darkness  of 
the  understanding  which  is  the  effect  of  earthly- 
mindedness;  orK  struggling  against  this  state, 
some  seek  protection  under  whatever  religious 
influence  is  around  them,  and  sit  down,  perhaps, 
under  the  teachings  of  a  man-made  ministry. 
Now,  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  young  go  forth 
alone.  Why  do  not  meetings  and  schools  arise 
simultaneously  with  homes  ?  Simply  because 
the  parents  and  grand-parents  remain  behind. 
The  children  suffer  for  want  of  the  deep,  religious 
feeling,  firm  faith,  and  experience  of  older 
Friends  to  help  them  commence  meetings  and 
schools. 

In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  may  be  found 
hundreds  of  Friends,  generally  of  the  younger 
class,  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  where 
no  meetings  are,  as  yet,  settled ;  many  of  them 
with  families  around  them,  and  sorrowful  as  re- 
spects society,  and  greatly  rejoice  to  see  the  face 
of  a  true  Friend. 

I  know  the  sacrifice  it  costs  to  leave  homes  in 
the  East,  rendered  dear  by  many  associations ;  I 
know  of  partings  from  dear  relatives  and  friends, 
many  and  true,  but  no  link  in  the  golden  chain 
need  be  broken,  only  lengthened.  If  we  were 
as  much  devoted  to  the  promoting  of  truth  and 
righteousness  as  we  ought  to  be,  would  we  not, 
even  in  advanced  years,  be  willing  to  continue 
our  influence  among  the  young  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing them  in  the  Truth?  If,  in  our  journey, 
through  the  ever  changing  vicissitudes  of  time, 
we  have  weighed  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
found  them  profitable  only  as  conveniences  on 
the  journey  to  a  more  glorious  and  eternal  borne, 
shall  we  not  sacrifice  or  use  them  to  aid  others 
in  such  attainments  ? 


I  know  some  object  to  elderly  people  remo- 
ving any  considerable  distance,  not  because  rail- 
roads could  not  carry  them  thousands  of  miles  in 
a  few  days,  almost  as  easily  as  they  sit  in  their 
arm  chairs  at  home,  but  for  fear  of  a  change  of 
climate.  None  can  tell  how  this  will  affect  them. 
After  middle  age  people  come  to  an  unsettled 
state,  as  it  respects  their  health,  so  that  they  may 
sink  suddenly  any  where.  Some  who  have  re- 
moved long  distances,  have  found  the  journey 
and  change  of  air  greatly  to  improve  their  health  ; 
while  others  have  passed  into  the  u  spirit  land  " 
in  a  few  years.  In  either  case  a  benefit  arises 
to  the  young.  Those  who  remain  are  a  comfort 
and  strength  to  the  living,  and  the  last  resting 
place  of  those  who  are  gone  is  often  an  anchor  to 
those  that  remain,  checking  the  tossing  of  their 
"  barks  "  on  the  ever  rolling  tide  of  emigration. 
The  graves  of  our  fathers  !  How  carefully  do  we 
watch  over  them!  With  what  reluctance  do 
we  leave  them!  Many  recollections,  (sorrow- 
ful it  may  be,)  cluster  around  them,  inclining  us 
to  venture. 

It  is  a  remark  often  made,  that  there  is  almost 
as  much  talk  about  removing  in  the  west  as  in 
the  east,  without  the  same  necessity.  This 
arises  in  part  from  the  want  of  the  graves  of 
their  fathers. 

No  matter  how  pleasant  their  homes  are,  many 
are  ready  to  speculate  and  part  with  their  pos- 
|  sessions.    This  ever  readiness  to  sell,  prevents 
I  any  home  attachments,  interest  in  society  or 
1  schools,  or  any  public  improvements. 

Having  long  since  remarked  these  things,  I 
would  encourage  parents  to  remove  be/ore  their 
families  scatter,  and  be  careful  to  go  to  those 
parts  where  meetings  are  established;  or  to  re- 
move in  such  numbers  as  to  commence  meetings 
and  schools  among  themselves.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  young  people  to  do,  in  the  West, 
what  older  and  more  experienced  people  in  the 
East  often  do  not  feel  able  to  undertake,  viz. :  to 
establish  meetings ;  though  very  many  would  re- 
joice to  aid  in  it,  if  they  had  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced Friends  to  join  with  them.  Society  is 
now  suffering  for  want  of  this  aid  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  and  that  it  may  be  rendered,  is  the  desire 
of  one  who  hopes  the  progress  of  mankind  may 
ever  be  onward  and  upward.  L.  S.  W. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  INTEGRITY. 

But  few  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so  much 
good  or  evil  as  printers.  We  know  they  all  glory 
in  Dr.  Franklin  as  a  father,  and  are  wont  to  men- 
tion his  name  with  veneration.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  them  if  they  would  read  the  following, 
with  a  resolution  to  imitate  it : 

After  opening  his  establishment  in  Philadel- 
phia, Franklin  was  offered  a  piece  to  publish  in 
his  newspaper — being  very  busy,  he  begged  the 
gentleman  to  leave  it  for  consideration.  The 
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next  day  the  author  called  and  asked  his  opin- 
ion of  it.    Franklin  replied  : 

"  Why,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  it  high- 
ly scurrilous  and  defamatory.  Being  at  a  loss, 
on  account  of  iny  poverty,  whether  to  reject  it  or 
not,  I  thought  I  would  put  it  to  this  issue.  At 
night,  when  my  work  was  done,  I  bought  a  two 
penny  loaf,  on  which,  with  a  mug  of  cold  water, 
I  supped  heartily,  and  then  wrapping  myself  in 
my  great  coat,  slept  very  soundly  on  the  floor  till 
morning,  when  another  loaf  and  a  mug  of  water 
afforded  me  a  breakfast.  Now,  sir,  since  I  can 
live  comfortably  in  this  manner,  why  should  I 
prostitute  my  press  to  personal'hatred  and  party 
passion,  for  a  more  luxurious  living  ?" 

One  cannot  read  this  anecdote  of  our  American 
Sage  without  thinking  of  Socrates'  reply  to  King 
Archilaus,  who  had  pressed  him  to  give  up  preach- 
ing in  the  dirty  streets  of  Athens,  and  come  and 
live  with  him  in  his  splendid  court : 

"  Meal,  please  you  Majesty,  is  a  half  penny  a 
peck  at  Athens,  and  water  I  can  get  for  nothing." 
— Printers'  News  Letter. 


EA  SCEUR  ROSALIE. 
(Continued  from  page  28.) 

Jeanne  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at  the 
Maison  Mere.  Of  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
constitution,  she  was  affected  by  every  interior 
emotion  and  by  every  external  influence,  and 
had  much  to  suffer  in  the  early  days  of  her  novi- 
tiate. She  felt  the  slightest  atmospheric  changes, 
was  frightened  at  spiders,  and  could  not  sleep 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  graveyard.  Each  of  the 
duties  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  into  which  she  threw 
herself  with  ardor,  cost  her  a  severe  struggle 
against  her  instinctive  repugnances,  and  after 
several  months  the  delicate  and  nervous  young 
girl  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  was  sent  away  for 
change  of  air  to  La  Soeur  Tardy,  Rue  des  Francs- 
Bourgeois,  Saint  Marceau ;  to  a  house  whose  in- 
mates even  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  not  been 
able  to  disperse,  for  they  remained  together  wear- 
ing the  secular  dress,  and  whenever  any  family 
fell  into  trouble  they  were  sent  for,  so  that  if  the 
police  had  been  despatched  after  them,  they  would 
probably  have  been  taken  by  some  sick  bed. 
Since  nobody  could  be  found  to  denounce  them, 
the  authorities  shut  their  eyes  to  their  remaining 
in  the  community  :  and  if  we  are  surprised  at 
this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  sisters 
lived  and  worked  in  the  very  lowest  parts  of 
Paris,  just  among  the  population  which  was 
worst  and  wickedest,  and  whose  influence  was 
uppermost  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  were  too  well  acquainted  with  sick- 
ness and  poverty,  and  had  hearts  to  be  touched 
by  the  devotion  of  those  who  knew  how  to 
cherish  and  forgive. 

When  Jeanne  Rendu  thus  came  under  the 
care  of  La  Soeur  Tardy  she  was  sixteen  years 


and  a  half  old ;  her  face  beamed  with  intelligence 
and  feeling :  firm  and  sensible,  energetic  and 
delicate,  such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  young 
girl  who  shortly  became  the  delight  of  the  house- 
hold, throwing  herself  into  all  its  labors,  and 
drawing  the  older  nuns  into  the  sphere  of  her 
joyous  activity.  At  the  end  of  her  novitiate  they 
had  become  so  fond  of  her  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  her;  and  La  Soeur  Tardy 
said  to  the  superior,  a  Je  suis  tres  contente  de 
cette  petite  Rendu,  donnez  lui  Y habit,  et  laissez 
la  moi."*  So  Jeanne  Rendu  took  the  veil  at  the 
Maison  Mere,  received  the  name  of  Soeur  Rosalie, 
to  distinguish  her  from  another  sister,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  to  quit 
it  no  more. 

The  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  was  and  is  one 
of  the  worst  quarters  of  Paris ;  there  the  poor 
are  poorer  than  elsewhere ;  unhealthiness  is 
more  general,  illness  more  fatal ;  even  the  indus- 
try of  this  quarter  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  night, 
being  of  the  lowest  description.  In  1802,  im- 
mediately after  the  revolution,  and  its  many  years 
of  trouble,  famine,  and  sanguinary  idleness,  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  was  a  great  deal  worse 
than  it  is  now.  In  the  revolutionary  orgies  it 
had  acquired  a  fearful  celebrity,  and  when  the 
ordinary  social  basis  was  restored,  it  had  fallen 
into  that  state  of  exhaustion  which  succeeds  every 
kind  of  intoxication,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
brought  back  even  to  its  former  organization. 
The  ephemeral  sovereignty  of  its  population  had 
ebbed,  leaving  behind  it  a  deeper  misery  than 
ever.  In  those  narrow  streets  and  broken-down 
houses,  in  rooms  too  low  and  damp  to  be  used  as 
stables  for  brute  beasts,  whole  families  vegetated 
rather  than  lived  ;  huddled  together  pele-mele  on 
the  ground,  or  upon  straw,  without  air,  light, 
warmth,  or  food.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  these  miserable  people  had  suffered  in 
proportion.  After  so  many  stormy  years  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  child  that  knew  how  to  read,  or 
a  woman  that  could  remember  her  prayers.  The 
church  and  the  school  were  equally  needed  with 
the  workshop.  Every  thing  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
from  its  material  and  moral  foundations. 

Such  was  the  task  which  this  Sister  of  Charity 
set  herself  to  accomplish;  and  for  which  her 
pious  fervor  and  clear  practical  intellect  alike 
fitted  her.  We  Protestants  may  learn  a  most 
instructive  lesson  from  the  methods  she  employ- 
ed, remembering  that  we  also  have  a  St.  Giles 
and  Westminster  to  redeem.  She  began  her 
career  as  a  simple  sister  in  the  Rue  des  Francs- 
Bourgeois,  and  ended  it  as  Superior  of  the  Maison 
de  la  Rue  de  l'Epee-de-Bois.  But  in  each  post 
she  was  the  soul  of  her  associates  :  she  undertook 
and  carried  on  for  more  than  half  a  century  an 
energetic  contest  against  the  miseries  and  vices  • 


*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this  little  Rendu 
give  her  the  dress  and  leave  her  to  me. 
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of  her  quarter,  never  making  a  backward  step, 
never  even  standing  still ;  never  disheartened, 
never  beaten  :  resting  from  one  fatigue  by  chang- 
ing it  for  another ;  replacing  work  accomplished 
by  some  new  endeavor ;  and  only  laying  down 
her  weapons  in  the  hour  when  God  called  his 
servant  to  eternal  rest. 

How  did  she  do  all  this?    The  reader  who 
pursues  this  memoir  wonders  at  the  peculiar  force 
of  character  she  disptayed  in  her  stationary  life. 
She  made  no  eloquent  or  striking  appeals ;  no 
crusade  for  or  against ;  she  remained  where  she 
was  in  her  own  quarter,  going  to  seek  no  one, 
but  receiving  all  who  came  to  her;  in  fact,  she 
took  hold  one  by  one  of  every  nature  which  ap- 
proached her  sphere,  and  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity.   It,  therefore,  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
would  understand  her  career,   to  understand 
something  of  the  institutions  with  which  a  Sister 
of  Charity  was  naturally  connected.  '  First  in 
order  of  which  comes  the  Bureau'  de  Charite, 
then  just  organized  by  Napoleon  as  First  Consul, 
and  equivalent  to  the  Poor  Law  of  our  own  coun- 
try.   When  the  Convention  of  1793,  some  years 
before  the  date  of  which  we  are  writing,  had 
taken  possession  yof  the  property  of  the  charitable 
foundations  of  former  ages,  a  book  was  opened  in 
the  chief  town  of  each  department,  called  "  le 
grand  livre  de  la  bienfaisance  publique.*  Its 
pages  were  intended  to  contain  accounts  of  the 
pensions  allotted  to  all  sick  people,  widows, 
orphans,  and  foundlings;  pensions  which  were 
never  paid  to  anybody !    Napoleon  soon  gave 
these  Utopian  follies  their  due.    He  shut  the 
great  book,  all  the  pages  of  which  were  white; 
gave  back  to  the  hospitals  and   asylums  all  of 
their  property  which  had  not  been  alienated  by 
sale,  and,  true  to  his  system  of  blending  old  in- 
stitutions with  modren  principles  and  customs, 
he  returned  to  the  theory  of  public  charity  di- 
rected by  the  state  and  carried  out  by  religion. 
It  was  therefore  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  that 
he  confided  the  details  of  his  poor  law,  as  well 
as  the  inmates  of  his  hospitals;  and  the  house  in 
the  Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois,  of  which  our  Soeur 
Rosalie  was  a  member,  was  fixed  upon  as  one  of 
four  centres  of  relief  allotted  to  the  douzieme 
arrondissement.if  A  dispensary,  a  store  of  clothes 
and  linen,  and  a  free  school  for  poor  children, 
what  we  should  call  a  "  ragged  school,"  were 
established  there.     A  list  of  poverty-stricken 
householders  was  drawn  up  by  the  sisters,  and 
the  Bureau  de  Charite  allowed  to  each  two  pounds 
of  bread  per  month,  a  little  meat  in  cases  of  ill- 
ness or  convalescence,  some  firing  during  winter, 
and  a  garment  or  coverlid  once  in  every  two 
years.    The  sisters  had  the  charge  of  this  succor ; 
they  allotted  the  food  and  medicine,  kept  the 
school,  and  visited  the  sick,  assisted  by  the  public 


*  The  great  book  of  the  public  beneficence, 
f  Twelfth  Rounding. 


officials,  and  by  ladies  who  gave  their  spare  time 
to  help  in  the  good  work. 

La  Soeur  Rosalie  entered  into  these  functions 
with  zeal,  and  her  house  of  succor  soon  became 
a  model  for  others.  In  after  years  she  was  some- 
times heard  to  lament  the  comparative  freedom 
of  action  allowed  by  the  authorities  in  these  days, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  profound  piety, 
they  entered  into  works  undertaken  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  with  little  regard  to  the  strict  econo- 
my deemed  necessary  in  more  moral  times. 
These  authorities  soon  saw  her  superiority  in  all 
that  concerned  the  wise  management  of  the  poor, 
and  as  she  always  gave  them  all  possible  credit 
in  whatever  was  affected,  she  became  their  friend 
and  counsellor.  When,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight,  she  was  named  a  "  Superieure," 
the  quarter  celebrated  her  nomination  as  a  festi- 
val, and  the  public  officials  connected  with  the 
bureau,  presented  her  with  a  complete  wardrobe 
of  clothes.  She  kept  these  with  the  greatest  care 
and  economy,  and  wore  some  of  the  garments 
until  the  day  of  her  death. 

When  the  revolution  of  1830  took  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  relief  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  church,  the  word  charite  was  changed  for 
that  of  bienfaisance,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
officials  were  also  changed.  Many  of  the  new- 
comers were  deeply  prejudiced  against  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  wished  to  lessen  their  influence 
over  the  poor.  La  Sceur  Rosalie  took  no  notice 
of  this ;  she  acted  towards  the  new  administrators 
as  she  had  done  towards  the  old  ones,  fulfilled 
their  wishes,  and  helped  their  inexperience ;  till 
by  her  gentleness  and  activity  she  quite  disarm- 
ed them,  and  regained  her  old  influence  over 
men  and  measures.  Under  every  system  of 
administration  she  remained,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poor,  the  true  representative  of  all  the  good  done 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  until  the  day  of 
her  death. 

From  her  minute  and  active  sympathy  sprung 
one  eminently  good  result ;  she  prevented  the 
poor  from  becoming  pauperized  from  feeling  de- 
graded by  the  perpetual  acceptance  of  public  re- 
lief. She  threw  into  her  charity  just  that  ele- 
ment of  love  which  made  it  an  individual  gift 
and  not  a  corrupting  alms.  Accompanying  all 
donations  of  food,  clothes,  or  money,  with  the 
instruction  which  elevates,  and  the  advice  which 
persuades  and  redeems,  she  strove  to  diminish 
the  sources  of  poverty  while  she  relieved  its 
wants.  To  persuade  a  man  to  relinquish  his 
vices  is  to  remove  pregnant  causes  of  misfortune 
to  his  family.  To  educate  the  woman  in  house- 
wifely virtues,  is  to  introduce  economy  and  fore- 
thought, and  increase  the  weekly  savings. 
Would  that  all  who  bestow  money  on  the  poor 
would  remember  the  power  which  resides  in  such 
individual  ministration,  would  remember  that 
it  is  the  only  method  by  which  relief  can  be  be- 
stowed without  degrading  the  recipient,  and  en- 
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couraging  him  to  depend  on  others  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  family,  by  trusting  to  charity, 
or  to  the  mercies  of  the  law. 

When  advancing  age,  illness,  and  the  numerous 
duties  she  was  obliged  to  fulfil  prevented  her 
from  visiting  so  much  in  person,  she  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  close  her  door  against  the  poor;  she 
always  found  time  for  them,  and  they  had  prece- 
dence of  the  rest  of  the  world :  even  when 
weakened  by  fever,  and  forbidden  to  speak  or, 
move  by  her  physician,  the  sisters  had  great 
difficulty  to  prevent  her  going  down  to  speak  to 
her  people,  and  did  not  always  succeed.  During 
one  of  her  illnesses,  the  sister  who  had  charge 
of  the  house  refused  a  man  belonging  to  the 
quarter  admission  to  La  Sceur  Rosalie.  The  man 
lost  his  temper,  and  grumbled  loudly  at  not 
being  attended  to.  La  Soeur  Rosalie  overheard 
him,  came  down  shivering  with  fever,  listened 
to  him,  soothed  him,  and  promised  to  attend  to 
his  wishes.  When  he  was  gone  she  gently 
scolded  the  sister  for  not  having  told  her  he  was 
there;  the  sister  appealed  to  the  strict  orders  of 
the  medical  man,  and  observed  that  the  applicant 
had  rudely  lost  his  temper.  "  Ah,  my  child," 
said  La  Soeur  Rosalie,  "  the  poor  fellow  has 
something  else  to  do  than  studying  good  man- 
ners.'7 

Thus  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Marceau  took  a  habit  of  going  many  times  in 
the  week  to  pour  all  their  troubles,  large  and 
small,  into  the  ears  of  this  forgiving  friend.  Not 
only  for  bodily  wants,  but  for  all  manner  of  sor- 
rows and  difficulties,  they  came  to  her.  When 
the  world  rebuffed  them,  when  a  workshop  re- 
fused them  work,  or  a  baker  would  not  give  them 
bread  on  credit ;  if  a  landlord  expelled  them  and 
sold  up  their  furniture  to  pay  a  deficient  rent; 
if  a  policeman  would  not  let  them  sell  their  petty 
wares  in  the  street,  but  told  them,  as  we  should 
say  in  England,  to  "  move  on  ;"  if  the  son  had 
been  saucy  to  his  father,  or  the  daughter  had 
abandoned  her  mother's  fireside; — these  griev- 
ances one  and  all  found  their  way  to  her.  Her 
welcome  comforted  them  for  the  scorn  of  others; 
she  gave  them  food  for  the  day,  pleaded  for  their 
admission  to  the  workshop,  softened  the  hearts 
of  the  landlord  and  the  policeman,  persuaded  the 
undutiful  son  to  ask  his  parent's  pardon,  and 
brought  back  to  the  sheepfold  the  wandering 
lamb. 

The  sinners  came  with  the  well-behaved,  those 
who  deserved  her  kindness  and  those  who  had 
abused  it,  for  the  good  Soeur  sent  no  one  away. 
She  told  everybody  the  truth  and  made  them 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  then  found  some  ex- 
cuse for  not  punishing  them.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  one  tipsy  fellow,  who  had  so  often  sold  for 
drink  the  clothes  and  bedding  she  had  given  him, 
that  she  formed  the  resolution  not  to  give  him 
any  more.  One  winter,  in  the  first  days  of  frost, 
be  made  an  audacious  demand  for  a  counterpane, 


which  was  refused.  .  But  when  night  came,  La 
Soeur  Rosalie  was  no  sooner  warmly  covered  up 
than  her  kind  heart  began  fretting  about  him. 

That  man  must  be  very  cold,"  was  an  idea  that 
kept  her  awake  all  the  night,  and  the  next  day 
she  sent  the  counterpane,  "  in  order,"  she  said, 
"  that  we  may  both  sleep  soundly." 

When  sickness  fell  upon  a  poor  family,  all  the 
resources  of  her  heart  and  intellect  came  out. 
She  prevented  the  gradual  sale  of  furniture,  so 
bitter  in  these  households,  when  one  by  one  each 
article  is  pawned  or  sold  for  daily  bread ;  she 
coaxed  the  busy  doctors  to  give  especial  care  to 
her  invalids ;  she  kept  up  their  courage  ;  she 
mingled  religious  consolation  with  temporal  help ; 
she  strengthened  the  terrified  woman  and  kept 
the  children  good  ;  and  when  the  sick  man  re- 
covered, she  had  acquired  a  hold  over  his  better 
nature  which  she  never  again  relinquished. 
Among  that  low  and  miserable  population,  crimes 
of  the  worst  dye  came  under  her  knowledge,  and 
she  brought  round  those  to  repentance  who 
thought  they  had  surpassed  the  possible  limits  of 
divine  mercy.  She  brought  into  the  Christian 
fold  one  man  whose  hands  had  been  deeply  dyed 
in  blood  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution, 
and  who  always  said  that,  he  owed  the  final  peace 
of  his  cruelly  afflicted  conscience  to  her,  and  to 
the  religious  influence  of  one  little  habit  to  which 
in  his  worst  times  he  had  clung.  When  he  was 
a  youth,  at  Nantes,  he  had  helped  in  the  horrible 
murders  of  1793  :  the  numerous  victims,  as  they 
marched  to  death,  chanted  a  hymn,  which,  strange- 
ly enough,  lingered  in  the  ears  of  this  human 
fiend.  He  took  to  repeating  it  every  day,  no 
matter  how  ill  spent ;  a  sort  of  nervous  habit 
which  kept  the  words  in  his  memory  :  and  when, 
long  years  after,  La  Soeur  Rosalie  at  length  per- 
suaded him  that  he  might  repent  and  be  saved 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  he  died  repeating  the  same 
hymn,  and  praying  for  her  who  had  brought  him 
to  the  feet  of  Christ. 

In  this  bad  quarter  of  the  town  no  sick  person 
rejected  the  priest  sent  by  La  Soeur  Rosalie  ; 
and  we  find  an  anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  the 
memory  of  her  good  deeds  lingered  with  the  worst 
characters.  In  one  of  her  most  miserable  streets 
lived  an  old  rag-seller  who  had  saved  up  money, 
deserted  his  wife,  and  led  a  scandalous  life,  seem- 
ing to  retain  no  trace  of  good  feeling,  except  to- 
wards his  daughter,  whom  he  sent  to  the  Sisters' 
School.  On  his  death  bed  hg  sent  for  La  Sceur 
Rosalie,  whom  he  had  known  in  his  days  of 
wretchedness,  who  had  nursed  him  in  some  ill- 
ness, but  had  lost  sight  of  him  altogether.  She 
went  at  his  call,  groped  up  a  winding  staircase, 
by  the  help  of  a  cord,  into  a  dark  room,  where 
she  found  the  old  man  lying  in  squalor.  When 
he  saw  her,  he  explained  that  he  wanted  to  leave 
his  money  to  his  daughter,  and  having  no  faith 
in  the  honesty  of  any  of  his  friends,  thought  he 
had  better  give  it  into  the  hands  of  his  old  nurse. 
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u  But,"  said  she,  "  pray  send  for  a  lawyer,  and 
make  your  will  properly." 

"  No,  I  don't  want  a  lawyer;  I  know  you  and 
believe  in  you,  Take  the  money,  that  I  may  die 
easy  about  my  daughter." 

The  Soeur  than  talked  to  him  about  his  soul, 
and  begged  him  to  receive  the  offices  of  the 
church. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  a  priest,"  said  the  miser  ; 
"  nobody  is  nearer  God  than  you  are,  and  we  can 
talk  very  well  together  about  every  thing  which 
concerns  heaven." 

It  took  some  time  before  La  Soeur  Rosalie 
could  persuade  the  old  ragman  that  she  was 
neither  priest  nor  lawyer:  however,  she  comforted 
him  by  taking  charge  of  fifteen  thousand  francs 
for  his  daughter ;  and  in  exchange  for  this  good 
office,  he  consented  to  see  a  priest,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  wife  before  he  died. 

(To  be  continued.)  , 


THE  SHADOW*  AND  THE  LIGHT. 
By  J.  G.  Whittier. 
"  And  I  sought  whence  is  Evil :  I  set  before  the  eye 
of  my  spirit  the  ywhole  creation,  whatsoever  we  see 
therein,  sea,  earth,  air,  stars,  trees,  mortal  creatures — 
yea,  whatsoever  there  is  we  do  not  see,  angels  and 
spiritual  powers.  Where  is  evil,  and  whence  comes  it, 
since  God  the  Good  hath  created  all  things  ?  Why 
made  He  anything  at  all  of  evil  and  rather  by  His  All- 
mightness  caused  it  not  to  be  ?  These  thoughts  I  turned 
in  my  miserable  heart,  overcharged  with  most  gnaw- 
ing cares."  "  And  admonished  to  return  to  myself, 
I  entered  even  into  my  inmost  soul,  Thou  being  my 
guide,  and  beheld  even  beyond  my  soul  and  mind  the 
Light  unchangeable.  He  who  knows  the  Truth  knows 
what  that  Light  is,  and  he  that  knows  it,  knows  Etern- 
ity. Oh  Truth,  who  art  Eternity!  Love,  who  art 
Truth !  Eternity,  who  art  Love  !  And  I  beheld 
that  Thou  madest  all  things  good,  and  to  Thee  is 
nohing  whatsoever  evil.  From  the  angel  to  the  worm, 
from  the  first  motion  to  the  last,  Thou  settest  each 
in  its  place,  and  everything  is  good  in  its  kind.  Woe 
is  me ! — how  high  art  Thou  in  the  highest,  how  deep 
in  the  deepest !  an^l  Thou  never  departest  from  us, 
and  we  scarcely  return  to  Thee. — Augustine's  Solilo- 
quies, Book  vii. 

The  fourteen  centuries  fall  away 

Between  us  and  the  Afric  saint, 
And,  at  his  side,  we  urge  to-day 

The  immemorial  quest  and  old  complaint. 

No  outward  sign  to  us  is  given, 

From  sea  or  earth  comes  no  reply  ; 
Hushed  as  the  warm  Numidian  heaven 

He  vainly  questioned  bends  our  frozen  sky, 

No  victory  comes  of  all  our  strife, 
From  all  we  grasp  the  meaning  slips, 

The  Sphinx  sits  at  the  gate  of  life 

With  the  old  question  on  her  awful  lips. 

In  paths  unknown  we  hear  the  feet 

Of  fear  before,  and  guilt  behind  ; 
We  pluck  the  wayside  fruit,  and  eat 

Ashes  and  dust  beneath  its  golden  rind. 

From  age  to  age  descends  unchecked 

The  sad  bequest  of  sire  to  son, 
The  body's  taint,  the  mind's  defect — 

Through  every  web  of  life  the  dark  threads  run. 


Oh  !  why  and  whither? — God  knows  all: 

I  only  know  that  he  is  good, 
And  that  whatever  may  befall 

Or  here  or  there,  must  be  the  best  that  could. 

Between  the  dreadful  cherubim 

A  Father's  face  I  still  discern, 
As  Moses  looked  of  old  on  Him 

And  saw  his  glory  into  goodness  turn  ! 

For  He  is  merciful  as  just  : 

And  so,  by  faith  correcting  sight, 
I  bow  before  His  will,  and  trust, 

Howe'er  they  seem,  He  doeth  all  things  right  ; 

And  dare  to  hope  that  he  will  make 
The  rugged  smooth,  the  doubtful  plain, 

His  mercy  never  quite  forsake, 

His  healing  visit  every  realm  of  pain  ; 

That  suffering  is  not  His  revenge 

Upon  His  creatures  weak  and  frail, 
Sent  on  a  pathway  new  and  strange 

With  feet  that  wander  and  with  eye  that  fail ; 

That  o'er  the  crucible  of  pain, 

Watches  the  tender  eye  of  Love 
The  slow  transmuting  of  the  chain 

Whose  links  are  iron  below  to  gold  above  ! 

Ah,  me  !  we  doubt  the  shining  skies 
Seen  through  our  shadows  of  offence, 

And  drown  with  our  poor  childish  cries 
The  cradle-hymn  of  kindly  Providence. 

And  still  we  love  the  evil  cause 

And  of  the  just  effect  complain  ; 
We  tread  upon  life's  broken  laws 

And  murmur  at  our  self-inflicted  pain. 

We  turn  us  from  the  light  and  find 
Our  spectral  shapes  before  us  thrown, 

As  they  who  leave  the  sun  behind 

Walk  in  the  shadows  of  themselves  alone. 

And  scarce  by  will  or  strength  of  ours 

We  set  our  faces  to  the  day  ; 
Weak,  wavering,  blind,  the  Eternal  Powers 

Alone  can  turn  us  from  ourselves  away. 

Our  weakness  is  the  strength  of  sin, 

But  love  must  needs  be  stronger  far, 
Outreaching  all  and  gathering  in 

The  erring  spirit  and  the  wandering  star. 

A.  Voice  grows  with  the  growing  years; 

Earth,  hushing  down  her  bitter  cry, 
Looks  upward  from  her  graves,  and  hears  : 

"  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  am  I." 

Oh,  Love  Divine  ! — whose  constant  beam 

Shines  on  the  eyes  that  will  not  see, 
And  waits  to  bless  us,  while  we  dream 

Thou  leavest  us  because  we  turn  from  thee  ! 

All  souls  that  struggle  and  aspire, 

All  hearts  of  prayer  by  thee  are  lit ; 
And,  dim  or  clear,  thy  tongues  of  fire 

On  dusky  tribes  and  twilight  centuries  sit. 

Nor  bounds,  nor  clime,  nor  creed  thou  know'st 

Wide  as  our  need  thy  favors  fall  ; 
The  white  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Stoop,  seen  or  unseen,  o'er  the  heads  of  all. 

Oh,  Beauty,  old  yet  ever  new  !* 
Eternal  Voice,  and  Inward  Word, 

*  "  Too  late  I  loved  Thee,  oh  Beauty  of  ancient  days, 
yet  ever  new!  And  lo  !  Thou  wert  within  and  I  abroad 
searching  for  Thee.  Thou  wert  with  me,  but  I  was 
not  with  Thee."    August.  Soliloq.^  Book  x. 
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The  Logos  of  the  Greek  arid  Jew, 

The  old  sphere-music  which  the  Samian  heard ! 

Truth  which  the  sage  and  prophet  saw, 
Long  sought  without  but  found  within, 

The  Law  of  Love  beyond  all  law, 

The  Life  o'erflowing  mortal  death  and  sin  ! 

Shine  on  us  with  the  light  which  glowed 
Upon  the  trance-bound  shepherd's  way, 

Who  saw  the  Darkness  overflowed 
And  drowned  by  tides  of  everlasting  Day.* 

Shine,  light  of  God  ! — make  broad  thy  scope 

To  all  who  sin  and  suffer ;  more 
And  better  than  we  dare  to  hope. 

With  Heaven's  compassion  make  our  longings 
poor  ! 
—Independent. 


LENT. 

BY  ROBERT  HERRICK. 
1625. 

Is  this  a  fast,  to  keep 

The  larder  leane, 

And  cleane, 
From  fat  of  veales  and  sheep  ? 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 
Of  flesh,  yet  still 
To  fill 

The  platter  high  with  fish  ? 

Is  it  to  fast  an  houre, 

Or  rag'd  to  go, 

Or  show 
A  douncast  look  and  soure  ? 

No,  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 

Thy  sheaf  of  wheat, 

And  meat, 
Unto  the  hungry  soule. 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife, 

From  old  debate, 

And  hate  ; 
To  circumcise  thy  life. 

To  show  a  heart  grief-rent, 

To  starve  thy  sin, 

Not  bin  ; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  SELECTION  OP  FRUIT  TREES. 

During  the  last  half  century  I  have  observed 
with  pleasure  and  interest  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  selection  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  so  abun- 
dantly dispersed  throughout  many  portions  of 
our  country,  seeing  that  such  bountiful  provision 
has  been  made  by  a  kind  Providence  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  human  family. 

During  that  period  we  find  many  choice  va- 
rieties of  fruit  have  been  introduced  to  public 
notice,  and  so  long  as  these  continue  to  be  pro- 

*  "  And  1  saw  that  there  was  an  Ocean  of  Darkness 
and  Death  :  but  an  Infinite  Ocean  of  Light  and  Love 
flowed  over  the  Ocean  of  Darkness  :  And  in  that  I  saw 
the  Infinite  Love  of  God." — George  Fox's  Journal. 


perly  used  and  not  abused  they  will  prove  to  be 
valuable  acquisitions ;  inviting  our  attention  to 
the  Giver,  and  leading  us  to  place  a  right  esti- 
mation upon  them. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  making  care- 
ful and  judicious  selections,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  of  peculiar  importance  at  a  time  when  so 
many  more  and  highly  applauded  varieties  are 
coming  into  public  notice.  And  although  there 
is  a  manifest  spirit  of  advancement  in  these  par- 
ticulars, still  I  apprehend  the  care  and  attention 
which  this  subject  demands  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  so  long  as  the  public  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  enlightened,  there  will  be  a  manifest 
want  of  individual  success  and  improvement, 
more  esp2cially  in  relation  to  planting  the  differ- 
ent varieties  (even  of  the  same  class)  into  that 
kiod  of  soil  and  climate  to  which  they  are  by 
nature  best  adapted.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
point  of  inquiry  should  be  more  generally  re- 
garded, for  no  reliable  theory  can  be  adopted, 
even  in  making  a  suitable  selection  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruit  trees,  until  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  different  soils  and  climates  are  more 
fully  understood. 

If  nurserymen  and  those  who  devote  most  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  would  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  fur- 
nish the  public  with  such  information,  a  very 
important  point  would  be  gained. 

We  find  there  are  many  choice  kinds  of  fruit 
that  succeed  well  in  certain  soils,  but  are  mate- 
rially deficient  in  others ;  and  in  some  locations 
the  soil  may  greatly  differ  in  the  same  field,  and 
even  within  a  few  rods.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
it  becomes  necessary  in  planting  an  orchard  to 
arrange  the  trees  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

For  instance  the  Sweet  Bough,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  some  other  varieties,  require  rath- 
er a  moist  loam  with  a  slight  mixture  of  clay; 
while  the  Vandevere,  Jersey  Sweeting,  &c, 
flourish  best  upon  a  warm  sandy  loam  :  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  have  their  favorite  soils  to  which 
they  appear  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  marked  difference  arising  from  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  is  of  still  more  importance;  for 
we  find  from  observation  and  experience  that 
the  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  some 
other  varieties  of  the  Apple,  that  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  for  beauty  and  excellence  in  western 
New  York  and  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  when 
planted  as  far  south  as  Kentucky,  soon  become 
worthless,  and  are  rejected.  Similar  effects  are 
in  like  manner  witnessed  in  the  Pear  and  other 
fruits.  I  have  seen  and  eaten  specimens  of  the 
Pear  and  Apple,  both  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
western  New  York,  that  were  of  superior  quality 
and  flavor,  when  the  same  kind  at  the  East  are 
insipid  and  worthless. 
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Many  new  beginners  and  inexperienced  cul- 
tivators have  sustained  loss  and  been  sadly  dis- 
appointed for  want  of  this  kind  of  information, 
as  well  as  from  planting  too  freely  of  those  va- 
rieties that  have  not  been  fully  tested,  and  their 
reputation  established. 

This  may  more  fully  apply  to  the  Pear,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  because  more 
new  kinds,  highly  recommended,  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  public. 

When  planting  an  orchard  of  Pears,  I  was  in- 
duced to  set  about  sixty  different  varieties.  Were 
I  to  make  a  new  selection,  with  my  present  ex- 
perience, I  would  reduce  them  to  less  than  half 
that  number,  though  all  may  be  more  or  less 
valuable  in  certain  locations.  A  similar  caution 
may  apply  to  the  Apple,  the  Plum,  &c,  and  also 
to  the  smaller  kinds  of  summer  fruits,  such  as 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Cur- 
rants, &c.  Much  care  has  also  been  taken  of 
late  to  produce  new  varieties  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  latter,  and  many  of  these  are  be- 
coming largely  cultivated  as  valuable  market 
fruits.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  such 
selections  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate 
requires. 

The  Currant  has  long  been  considered  a  stand- 
ard fruit,  and  has  a  place  in  almost  every  gar- 
den ;  still  I  apprehend  the  value  of  this  desira- 
ble fruit  is  too  much  overlooked.  So  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  its  cultivation  by  many,  that 
they  scarcely  know  there  are  more  than  one  or 
I  two  kinds,  or  that  it  is  capable  of  any  improve- 
ment. There  are  already  many  improved  va- 
rieties, and  if  carefully  selected  so  as  to  ripen  in 
regular  succession  it  has -many  advantages  over 
nearly  all  other  kinds  of  summer  fruits.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  adapted  to 
lalmost  any  kind  of  soil.  It  is  hardy,  comes  early 
into  bearing,  and  annually  produces  in  great  abun- 
!j dance.  The  fruit  may  be  used  early  in  the  sea- 
son, almost  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  formed, 
land  may  with  proper  care  be  prolonged  through 
the  season.  We  have  seven  kinds,  besides  the 
common,  which  are  highly  improved  and  valua- 
jble  varieties,  and  five  of  these  at  least  I  consider 
jindispensable  to  every  good  garden,  viz:  Red 
Ij Dutch,  White  Grape,  Cherry  Currant,  Mays' 
Victoria,  and  the  Black  Naples. 

Many  other  important  hints  of  a  similar  na- 
Bture  might  be  brought  into  view,  which  I  will 
lleave  for  the  investigation  and  discussion  of 
jthose  who  are  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  a 
>3ubject  that  requires  so  much  practical  experi- 
ence ;  information  of  which  may  perhaps  be  fur- 
Ijnished  through  the  columns  of  this  or  some  other 
|intelligent  periodical.  D.  E.  Gerow. 

!    Fairfield  Co.,  Ct.,  3rd  mo.  4th,  1860. 


All  virtues  are  in  agreement  j  all  vices  are  at 
7ariance. — Seneca. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

European  News. — The  steamer  Canada  brings  three 
day  later  foreign  intelligence.  Her  dates  are  to  Liverpool 
the  10th  inst.,  and  Queenstown  the  11th  inst.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  M.  Kinglake,  at  the  request  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  had  consented  to  a  postponement 
of  his  motion  protesting  against  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  France,  as  a  discussion  of  the  question  at 
present  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  public  service. 
An  address  to  the  Crown  approving  of  the  new  Com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  and  promising  that  Parlia- 
ment will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect had  been  adopted.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry,  stated  that  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
intimated  their  concurrence  in  the  views  of  England  in 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France,  but 
that  Russia  had  given  no  reply.  The  French  army  in 
Italy  had  received  orders  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to 
evacuate  the  country  at  the  first  notice.  The  Turin 
Opinione  publishes  a  dispatch  of  Count  Cavour,  under 
date  of  the  2d  inst.,  relative  to  Savoy  and  Nice.  While 
declaring  that  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia  would 
not  prove  dangerous  to  France,  he  say3  it  is  due  the 
Emperor  that  Sardinia  should  give  serious  sttention 
to  his  demands.  He  expresses  a  willingness  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  people  under  forms  prescrib- 
ed by  the  Sardinian  Parliament.  The  Western  Powers 
had  proposed  to  the  Porte  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  its  rights  in  ServiaandtheDanubian  Principalities, 
should  any  complications  and  an  armed  intervention 
occur  there. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  London  Court  Journal  announces  its  belief  that 
it  is  warrented  in  positively  asserting  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  take  take  his  departure  for  Canada  the 
latter  end  of  the  5th  or  6th  month. 

Mutiny  on  the  Ship  Norway'. — A  telegraph  from 
Boston  states  that  the  ship  Norway,  of  N.  York,  on  her 
passage  from  Macao  to  Havana,  with  1,000  Coolies, 
was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  mutiny,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  thirty  Coolies,  ninety  others  being  wounded. 
The  fight  lasted  the  whole  night,  when  the  Coolies 
yielded.  On  board  the  Norway  were  the  captain's 
wife  and  two  daughters,  and  also  a  lady  passenger 
and  her  child.    Both  the  latter  died  from  fright. 

Newspaper  Postage  to  Switzerland  by  Bremen 
Mail. — In  consequence  of  a  recent  reduction  of  the 
Swiss  postage  on  newspapers  conveyed  in  the  Bremen 
mails  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  to 
one  cent,  a  paper  not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight, 
the  combined  rate  of  postage  on  a  single  newspaper, 
not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight,  between  this 
country  and  Switzerland,  by  Bremen  mail,  will  here- 
after be  four  cents,  prepayment  required. 

Decrease  op  Slaves  in  Delaware. — Delaware  is 
rapidly  getting  rid  of  her  slaves.  She  had  8000  at  the 
first  census,  and  but  2000  at  the  last  one.  Their  own- 
ers find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  them  at  the  south 
than  to  keep  them.  Sussex  county  alone  ships  to  the 
south,  on  an  average,  six  per  week,  or  two  hundred 
and  twelve  a  year.  Every  census  shows  a  decrease  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  slave  population. 

Cannel  Coal  has  been  discovered  near  Waverly, 
Missouri,  lying  in  a  strata  three  feet  in  thickness.  The 
coal  is  of  such  fine  quality  that  it  may  be  easily  igni- 
ted with  a  candle. 

Distribution  op  Plants. — The  Patent  Office  an- 
nounces that  the  tea  plants  for  the  south  have  mostly 
been  forwarded  to  their  destinations,  and  all  the  grape 
roots,  of  varieties  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
were  on  hand  in  a  condition  for  removal,  have  been 
distributed.    Measures,  however,  have  been  taken  to 
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to  procure  additional  supplies,  and  when  ready  for 
distribution,  notice  will  be  given. 

Commerce  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — The  official 
trade  statistics  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  for  the  year 
1859,  shows  a  flourishing  foreign  commerce.  The 
amount  of  imports  was  $1,155,558  ;  exports,  $931,329. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  is  about  $464,000,  chiefly  in  the  trade 
with  California  and  the  Atlantic  States,  England  and 
Germany.  The  value  of  merchandize  received  from 
the  United  States,  Pacific  side,  was  $351,878;  do. 
Atlantic  side,  $333,889  ;  from  Great  Britain,  $279,855  ; 
Bremen  and  Hamburg,  $117,163;  China,  $43,035. 
The  chief  articles  of  domestic  produce  was  sugar, 
amounting  to  1,826,000  pounds.  For  the  current 
year  the  exports  of  this  article  will  probably  exceed 
2,000,000  pounds. 

Mexican  Wheat. — A  specimen  of  Mexican  wheat 
has  been  exhibited  in  San  Antonio,  weighing  sixty- 
seven  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which  is  superior  in 
plumpness  and  whiteness  of  the  grain  to  the  famous 
Michigan  variety.  It  is  to  be  introduced  into  Texas. 
The  Mexicans  raise  it  without  resorting  to  irrigation, 
in  the  dryest  portions  of  their  country,  which  proves 
the  adaption  of  Texan  soil  for  its  production. 

The  American  Overland  Mail. — St.  Louis  papers 
state  that  the  English  are  beginning  to  take  advantage 
of  the  overfand  mail  to  send  letters  to  China.  There 
are  regularly  received  at  the  St.  Louis  Post  Office 
some  six  or  seven  small  sacks,  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds  each. 

The  act  for  the  Protection  of  the  Property  Rights 
of  Married  Women,  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York,  and  now  lacks  only  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  to  become  a  law.  It  places  the  earn- 
ings and  property  of  married  women  within  their  own 
exclusive  control. 

Stove  Clinkers  and  Oyster  Shells — We  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  has  tried  the 
burning  of  a  few  oyster  shells  in  a  stove  to  loosen  the 
clinkers,  and  after  giving  it  a  fair  test,  he  pronounces 
it  to  be  a  first  rate  remedy  for  the  difficulty.  The 
clinkers  soften  and  give  up  their  adhesion  to  the  fire 
brick,  so  that  a  slight  blow  with  the  poker  causes  the 
separation.  The  phenomena  is  unexplained,  but  a 
chemical  effect  upon  the  composition  of  the  clinkers 
sems  to  be  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  shells.—- 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  There 
is  very  little  shippimg  demand,  and  the  sales  are  a  few 
hundred  bbls.  good  Western  extra  at  $6  a  6  12,  and  in 
lots  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  borne  trade,  at  $5  75  up 
to  7  per  bbl.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  scarce. 
The  former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  37£,  and  the  latter 
at  3  50  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  little  inquiry  for  Wheat.  We 
quote  3000  bushels  prime  red  at  $1  35  a  1  44  per  bushel, 
and  small  lots  of  white  at  $1  55  a  1  62.  Rye  is 
dull  and  lower.  Sales  at  85  cents  per  bus.  Corn  is 
little  inquired  for,  and  prices  are  something  lower. 
Sales  of  1800  bushels  of  yellow  at  72c,  afloat,  and 
inferior  at  68  cts.  Oats  are  in  fair  request  at  44 
cents  for  Delaware,  and  46  a  47c  for  Pennsylvania. 
A  sale  of  Barley  at  81  cents. 

Cloverseed  continues  very  quiet — the  offering 
particularly  of  inferior  Seed,  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Small  sales  of  fair  and  prime 
quality  at  $4  a  4  50  per  64  pounds.  No  change  in 
Timothy  or  Flaxseed.  The  latter  is  wanted  at  $1  60 
per  bushel. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
^  located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  2lst  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  tbe  11th  month,  at  which 
time  tbe  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.— The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  Tne  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  tbe  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers, 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  >  Prindpah 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,  principals. 

REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn,  Neio  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia — Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Ellis', 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud, 
George  Harris,  M.  D,.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  & 
Bailey.  

THE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  number  of  scholars  >s  limited  to  twelve,  and  aM 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Principals. 
For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo.  11,  I860.   3  m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Lodge  St.,  N.  side  Penn'a  Sank 
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A  JOURNAL  OE  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  35.) 

Before  I  got  home  the  enemy  came  near,  as  if 
he  would  have  whispered  in  my  ear  these  words, 
I  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  a  trick  of  the 
enemy,  (meaning  the  vision)  :  and  presently  there 
appeared  a  part  in  me,  which  was  seemingly 
pleased  with  this  whisper,  and  said,  "  It  is  very 
like  it  may  be  so."  Thus  old-self  thought  to 
save  himself.  And  then  I  remembered,  that  the 
priests  of  those  days  had  preached  down  all  such 
things,  as  not  to  be  looked  for  in  these  days ; 
but  said,  visions,  revelations,  and  miracles  were 
iall  ceased  ;  and  that  it  was  presumption  for  any 
man  to  look  for  the  spirit  of  God  to  be  given  him 
now,  as  formerly.  So  I  flung  off  all  again,  as  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  would  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it.  Then  I  even  desired,  and  was  ready 
to  say  in  my  heart,  Oh !  that  the  Lord  would 
please,  in  these  perilous  times  to  speak  audibly 
to  some  man,  as  he  did  to  Moses,  that  we  might 
assuredly  know  his  mind  :  seeing  one  cries,  lo, 
here!  and  another,  lo,  there  !  But,  Christ,  the 
power  of  God,  is  in  none  of  them.  So  great  blind- 
ness and  darkness  seized  upon  me,  and  woful 
ignorance,  when  I  had  rejected  the  Lord's  coun- 
sel, and  trampled  such  an  extraordinary  visita- 
tion under  my  feet,  and  turned  my  back  on  all, 
the  work  of  the  enemy. 

Oh  !  I  have  great  cause  to  admire  the  Lord's 
mercies  towards  me,  that  I  was  not  wholly  for- 
saken by  him,  for  his  eye  was  still  over  me, 
though  for  a  time  I  was  in  deep  darkness  and 
distress,  and  my  concern  was  very  great.  In 


which  time  I  conferred  with  many  men  of 
several  opinions,  but  I  found  none  that  could 
help  me  in  this  matter,  because  I  came  not  to 
him  that  is  mighty,  on  whom  help  is  laid. 
Thus  was  I  like  a  bird  alone  in  the  wood,  with- 
out a  mate,  joined  to  none. 

And  in  this  state  I  met  with  an  unexpected 
exercise ;  for  it  fell  out,  that  within  a  few  days 
after  this  (one  first  day)  there  came  to  me  a 
young  man,  who  was  full  of  inquiry,  and  a  great 
seeker,  and  told  me,  that  there  was  a  man  had 
written  a  book,  lately  come  out,  that  had  the 
greatest  mysteries  in  it  that  ever  were,  as  far  as 
he  knew  :  and  that  God  had  spoken  audibly  to 
one  John  Beeve  of  London,  or  thereabouts,  and 
had  told  him  his  mind,  and  bid  him  go  to  one 
Lodowick  Muggleton,  and  he  should  be  as  his 
mouth,  as  Aaron  was  to  Moses ;  and  had  given 
them  commission  above  all  men,  and  power  to 
bless  them  that  believed  them,  and  to  curse  them 
that  spoke  against  them )  and  whom  they  bless- 
ed, they  said    were  blessed  ;  and  whom  they 
cursed,  were  cursed  to  all  eternity  :  with  many 
other  strange  things.    So  that  I  greatly  desired 
to  see  the  book  :  for  this  (if  true)  was  the  thing 
I  had  desired,  and  I  thought  with  myself,  that 
no  man  durst  presume  to  say  such  a  thing,  ex- 
cept it  was  really  true.    And  in  a  few  days  I 
went  to  Chesterfield,  and  saw  it,  and  as  one  that 
had  my  wish,  I  read  it  eagerly,  and  upon  the 
reading  of  the  first  words,  where  he  saith,  that 
the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him,  and  given  to  him 
and  Muggleton  commission ;  and  that  they  two 
were  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  the  11th 
chapter  of  the  Bevelations.    I  was  ready  to  be- 
lieve it :  I  borrowed  the  book  then,  and  after- 
wards bought  it,  and  as  many  other  of  Lis  books 
as  cost  me  eight  shillings,  and  read  them  through 
several  times,  and  did  concur  with  him  in  many 
things ;  and  at  last  I  was  so  taken  with  the 
story,  that  I  was  like  to  be  deceived  by  it,  and  also 
the  young  man.  Then  itpleased  theLord  in  mercy 
to  visit  me  again,  to  open  mine  eyes,  and  enlighten 
my  understanding,  and  gave   me  to  see  great 
and  sad  errors  in  his  book ;  that  his  wri- 
tings were  clearly  opposite  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures in  many  respects ;  for  they  that  were  of 
that  opinion,  and  carried  away  to  believe  the 
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false  prophet  Muggleton  (for  Reeve  was  dead), 
had  no  worship  at  all ;  and  when  we  met  to- 
gether (those  few  that  were)  at  one  widow  Car- 
ter's, we  were  not  for  either  waiting  upon  God, 
or  for  any  other  exercise  at  all  of  either  preach- 
ing, praying,  or  reading  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  no, 
we  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  believe  Muggleton, 
and  be  saved  :  so  we  spent  some  time  in  dis- 
course, and  then  parted.  Now  I  saw  it  was  clear 
from  the  holy  Scriptuies,  that  the  Lord  was 
pleased  that  men  should  worship  him,  according 
to  his  own  will,  in  all  ages,  and  would  be  sancti- 
fied in  the  assembly  of  his  saints,  and  had  in 
reverence  of  all  that  were  about  him.  But  there 
was  nothing  of  this  among  the  Muggletonians  : 
though  the  Lord  had  said,  "  Where  two  are  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them."  But  this  meeting  they  nor 
1  knew  nothing  of,  but  were  to  trust  in  Muggle- 
ton's  name  and  power ;  and  if  he  blessed  us  we 
were  blessed,  live  as  we  would  :  but  if  he  cursed 
us,  we  were  cursed ;  there  was  no  remedy. 

Now  this  doctrine  I  found  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  the  true  prophet,  who  said, 
l<  Bless,  I  say,  and  curse  not."  But  I  found 
that  Muggleton's  spirit  took  more  delight  to 
curse  than  to  bless.  Then  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  and  made  twelve  or  fourteen  objections 
against  his  doctrine,  and  sent  it  him  to  London. 
To  which  he  sent  me  a  letter,  and  referred  me  to 
his  books,  but  did  not  answer  any  of  the  objec- 
tions ;  but  told  me,  he  judged  I  wrote  in  igno- 
rance and  inquiringly,  and  therefore  forebore  to 
curse  me  till  farther  trial.  But  I  left  him,  and 
sat  down  satisfied  that  he  was  a  false  prophet. 

But  I  was  like  a  man  in  a  cloud,  nobody  saw 
my  case,  nor  I  hardly  saw  it  myself  as  I  would. 
In  this  time  I  was  sorely  tempted,  and  yet  some 
hope  lay  very  deep,  that  I  should  meet  with 
Christ  in  spirit,  and  know  his  spirit  in  my  own 
soul  j  for  1  understood  by  the  Scriptures,  that  it 
was  poured  forth  upon  all  flesh,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  that  nothing  could  be  done  well  pleas- 
ing to  the  Lord  out  of  it.  and  that  they  that 
were  led  and  guided  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  God 
were  the  sons  of  God.  And  then  I  saw,  that  all 
worship  that  was  not  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  was 
not  acceptable  to  God  :  for  all  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles  came  in  it,  they  having  received  it 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  chap.  ii.  verse 
28,  and  promise  of  Christ,  Luke  xxiv.  49, 
Acts  ii. 

Now  after  I  had  been  concerned  with  this 
man's  books,  and  had  done  with  them,  I  resolv- 
ed to  cease  reading  such  strange  books,  and  to 
read  the  Scriptures  of  truth  only,  by  which  I  was 
made  a  little  easy :  but  how  to  come  to  Christ, 
*  of  whom  I  stood  in  great  need,  I  knew  not,  and 
was  in  deep  trouble,  almost  quite  out  of  hope. 
I  discoursed  with  many,  but  found  no  true  peace, 
comfort,  or  satisfaction,  but  still  was  under  much 
secret  sorrow,  and  was  not  so  wise  as  to  mind  the 


gift  or  witness  of  God  in  me  ;  and  if  I  heard  any 
evil  reported  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  I  was 
glad,  and  took  courage  to  go  on,  fighting  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth  in  my  inward  parts ;  yet  was 
the  love  of  God  so  great  towards  me,  that  he  did 
not  take  his  holy  Spirit  from  me.  Praises,  liv- 
ing praises  to  his  holy  name  for  ever. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Some   account  of  the  rise  of  the    Society  of 
Friends  in    Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  xoho 
joined  it  there. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

Of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Cuthbert  Wigham's  son, 
William,  (and  mother  of  John,  the  subject  of  the 
printed  memoir  lately  published),  we  do  not  find 
any  notice  in  the  volumes  of  "  Piety  Promoted 
and  as  the  object  of  these  pages  is  to  attempt  to 
preserve,  for  the  edification  of  posterity,  such 
fragments  regarding  the  family  of  Cuthbert  Wig- 
ham,  and  the  Friends  of  Cornwood,  as  are  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  in- 
sert at  least  part  of  what  has  been  preserved, 
respecting  her. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Jannet 
Teasdale,  of  Alston,  in  Cumberland;  and  has 
been   heard   with    much  tenderness   of  spirit 
to  declare  that  the  Lord  visited  her  when  very 
young,  and  inclined  her  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  Him ;  which  covenant,  through  His  grace, 
she  had  been  measurably  enabled  to  keep.  About 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Wigham  aforesaid,  and  soon  af- 
ter came  forth  in  public  testimony  in  meetings, 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  Friends:  and  by 
carefully  occupying  with  the  talent  received,  she 
became  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel ;  having } 
much  service  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which 
she  belonged ;  and  was  several  times  drawn  forth,  j 
in  gospel  love,  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  | 
in  divers  counties  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  I 
and  Ireland  ;  in  which  services,  there  is  good  \ 
reason  to  believe,  that  her  labors  of  love  tended  to 
the  edification  of  Friends,  and  to  her  own  growth, 
strength,  and  peace.    She  was  a  sharp  reprover  \ 
of  such  as  walked  disorderly;  but  cherished 
every  appearance  of  good,  with  much  tenderness. 
She  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  and  cir^ 
cumspect  mother,  a  sincere  friend,  good  neigh- 1 
bor,  sympathizing  with  the  afflicted,  and  charita-  j 
ble  to  the  poor,  of  every  denomination — and  cher- 
ished  also  a  tender  regard  for  the  animal  crea-fki 
tion.  y 

In  the  training  up  of  her  children  she  was  e 
very  vigilant ;  though  some  of  them,  (evincing  sj 
a  desire  for  the  company  of  improper  associates,)  m 
attimes  strove  to  elude  her  watchful  care ;  but  her  ■ 
mind  being  attentive  to  the  voice  of  purewisdom,  I 
she  was  enabled  to  guide  her  household  with  ad  fc 
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mirable  discretion.  Observing  one  of  her  sons 
much  alienated  from  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and 
having  reason  to  fear  he  was  forming  a  connex- 
ion in  relation  to  marriage  with  a  young  woman, 
not  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  she  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remonstrating  with  him,  pointing  out 
his  danger,  and  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct. 
He  heard  her  admonitions  with  a  degree  of  care- 
lessness; and  then  gave  her  an  unbecoming  reply, 
in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  she  felt  grieved 
and  provoked ;  and  was  about  to  correct  him  in 
anger,  when,  as  in  an  instant,  the  voice  of  pure 
wisdom  was  heard  :  "  Have  patience  with  him — 
let  the  Spirit  of  truth  open  the  way,  and  then 
thou  canst  deal  with  him  as  plainly  as  thou  plea- 
sest."  It  was  not  long  before  she  noticed  a 
change  in  his  conduct — those  good '  impressions 
which  he  had  formerly  known,  regained  the  as- 
cendancy— Truth  did  indeed  open  the  way,  and 
he  became  as  fond  of  his  mother's  advice,  as  be- 
fore he  had  been  anxious  to  shun  it ;  acknowledg- 
ing that  for  all  his  former  misdoings,  and  unbe- 
coming conduct,  he  had  been  brought  into  judg- 
ment. 

On  another  occasion,  this  same  young  man, 
being  seated  by  his  mother,  whilst  she  was  en- 
gaged clear-starching  some  muslins,  after  ap- 
pearing for  a  while  in  a  very  thoughful  frame  of 
mind,  he  exclaimed,  "Mother!  what  trying 
operations  these  poor  frail  things  have  to  pass 
through— (meaning  the  muslins) — I  have  been 
thinking  it  is  an  apt  emblem  of  the  tossings  and 
overturning  I  have  lately  experienced  ;  and  that 
all  these  conflicts  and  trials  are  intended  for  my 
purification/' 

She  lived  to  have  comfort  in  several  of  her 
children,  and  to  witness  three  of  them  called  to 
the  ministry. 

I    After  the  decease  of  her  husband  (whom 
she  survived  upwards  of  thirty  years,)  she  re- 
noved  to  Allendale,  to  live  with  her  youngest 
laughter,  Rachel,  who  was  married  to  Joseph 
tVatson.    She  was  very  serviceable  in  that  meet- 
ng,  often  appearing  in  living  testimony  to  the 
dification  of  Friends ;  diligently  attending  meet- 
□gs  even  in  her  old  age;  and  when  laboring  un- 
ler  much  bodily  infirmity.    But  her  weakness 
acreasing,  with  loss  of  sight,  she  was  confined  to 
he  house  nearly  six  years,  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time  to  her  bed.    During  this  long  period 
f  affliction,  so  great  was  her  zeal  for  the  glory 
f  God,  and  the  good  of  souls,  that,  at  her  re- 
iiest,  meetings  were  held  at  her  house ;  in 
hich,  at  times,  she  was  raised  up  to  minister  in 
lem  in  a  remarkable  manner;  uttering  many 
veet  expressions,  and   communicating  much 
(eighty  advice — frequently  remarking  that  her 
ly's  work  was  done,  and  that  she  felt  nothing 
it  peace. 

!  At  one  time  she  said,  "  I  have  passed  through 
jo3  I  long  scene  of  affliction,  yet  I  well  know  that 
e  Lord  is  able  to  sanctify  every  affliction  ; 


and  blessed  be  His  name,  He  hath  done  it; 
and,  at  times,  has  given  me  a  foretaste  of 
the  joys  that  are  eternal.  I  am  ready  to 
depart,  when  it  pleaseth  Him  to  call  me  hence; 
I  can  experimentally  say,  that  *  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth/  and  by  Him  I  live  also : 
'  and  the  life  that  I  now  live,  is  through  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God.'" 

For  about  three  years  before  her  decease,  her 
intellectual  faculties  were  much  impaired,  and 
she  was  reduced  to  a  very  helpless  state,  having 
only  short  intervals  of  perfect  consciousness,  but 
without  appearing  to  have  much  pain.  In  one 
of  these  lucid  intervals,  her  countenance  being 
placid  and  serene,  she  broke  forth  in  expression, 
in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  in  the  words  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  "  '  How  dreadful  is  this  place  I 
this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'  This  was  said  by 
one  formerly,  and  may  as  truly  be  said  now.  Oh  ! 
I  am  not  able  to  express  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  I  have  felt  this  morning.'7 

She  quietly  departed  this  life,  on  the  6th  of 
the  4th  mo.,  1813,  aged  about  ninety-one  years — 
a  Minister  about  sixty-five  years. 


NEGROES  AND  SLAVERY. 
(Continued  from  page  29.) 

1774.—  "  Agreeably  to  appointment,  we  have 
weightily  considered  the  sorrowful  subject  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  many  brethren  having  an  op- 
portunity of  freely  communicating  their  senti- 
ments thereon,  after  a  solid  conference,  find  there 
is  a  painful  exercise  attending  the  minds  of 
Friends,  and  a  general  concern  prevailing,  that 
our  Christian  testimony  may  be  more  extensively 
held  forth  against  the  unrighteous  practice  of 
enslaving  our  fellow  creatures;  to  promote  which, 
it  is  our  sense  and  judgment,  that  such  profes- 
sors among  us,  who  are  or  shall  be  concerned  in 
importing,  selling,  or  purchasing,  or  shall  give 
away  or  transfer  any  negro  or  other  slave,  with 
or  without  any  other  consideration  than  to  clear 
their  estate  of  any  future  incumbrance,  or  in 
such  manner  as  that  their  bondage  shall  be 
continued  beyond  the  time  limited  by  la  w  or  cus- 
tom for  white  persons,  and  such  members  who 
accept  of  such  gifts  or  assignments,  ought  to  be 
speedily  treated  with  in  the  spirit  of  true  love 
and  wisdom,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  conduct 
laid  before  them ;  and  if,  after  this  Christian  la- 
bor, they  cannot  be  brought  to  such  a  sense  of  their 
injustice  as  to  do  everything  which  tlie  Monthly 
Meeting  shall  judge  to  be  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  restoring  such  slave  to  his  or  her  natu- 
ral and  just  right  to  liberty,  and  condemn  their  de- 
viation from  the  law  of  righteousness  and  equity, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  meeting,  that  such 
members  be  testified  against  as  other  transgres- 
sors are,  by  the  rules  of  our  Discipline,  for  other 
immoral,  unjust,  and  reproachful  conduct. 
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"  And,  having  deliberately  weighed  and  con- 
sidered that  many  slaves  are  possessed  and  de- 
tained in  bondage  by  divers  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  towards  whom  labor  has  been  ex- 
tended, but  being  apprehensive  that  a  Christian 
duty  hath  not  been  so  fully  discharged  to  them 
as  their  various  circumstances  appear  to  require, 
we  think  it  expedient  that  the  Quarterly  Meet 
ings  should  be  earnestly  advised  and  enjoined  to 
unite  with  their  Monthly  Meetings  in  a  speedy 
and  close  labor  with  such  members;  and  where 
it  shall  appear  that  any,  from  views  of  temporal 
gain,  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  release  from 
captivity  such  slaves  as  shall  be  found  suitable 
for  liberty,  but  detain  them  in  bondage,  without 
such  reasons  as  shall  be  sufficient  and  satisfacto- 
ry, the  cases  of  such  should  be  brought  forward 
to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  for  consideration, 
and  such  further  direction  as  may  be  judged  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  think  such 
persons  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  Truth. 

"  And  having  grounds  to  conclude  that  there 
are  some  brethren  who  have  these  poor  creatures 
under  their  care,  and  are  desirous  to  be  wisely 
directed  in  restoring  them  to  liberty,  Friends 
who  may  be  appointed  by  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  on  the  service  now  proposed,  are  earn- 
estly desired  to  give  their  weighty  and  solid  at- 
tention for  the  assistance  of  such  who  are  thus 
honestly  and  religiously  concerned  for  their  own 
relief  and  the  essential  benefit  of  the  negro. 

"  And  in  families  where  there  are  young  ones, 
or  others  of  suitable  age,  that  they  excite  the 
masters,  or  those  who  have  them,  to  give  them 
sufficient  instruction  and  learning,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  the  liberty  intended;  and  that 
they  be  instructed  by  themselves,  or  placed  out 
to  such  masters  and  mistresses  who  will  be  care- 
ful of  their  religious  education,  to  serve  for  such 
time,  and  no  longer,  as  is  prescribed  by  law  and 
custom  for  white  people." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

The  same  minute  advises  against  the  hiring  of 
slaves,  and  serving  as  executors  or  administrators 
to  estates  where  there  are  slaves  to  be  disposed 
of. 

1776. — "  Under  the  calming  influence  of  pure 
love,  we  do  with  great  unanimity  give  it  as  our 
sense  and  judgment,  that  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  should  still  speedily  unite  in  further 
close  labor  with  all  such  as  are  slaveholders,  and 
have  any  right  of  membership  among  us  ;  and 
where  any  members  continue  to  reject  the  advice 
of  their  brethren,  and  refuse  to  execute  proper 
instruments  of  writing,  for  releasing  from  a  state 
of  slavery  such  as  are  in  their  power,  or  on  whom 
they  have  any  claim,  whether  arrived  at  full  age 
or  in  their  minority,  and  no  hope  of  the  continu- 
ance of  Friends'  labor  being  profitable  to  them, 
that  Monthly  Meetings,  after  having  discharged 
a  Christian  duty  to  such,  testify  their  disunity 
with  them. 


"  It  is  recommended  that  the  manumissions 
already  executed,  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be 
executed  for  slaves  set  at  liberty,  should  be  care- 
fully recorded  in  a  book  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  each  Monthly  Meeting/'— (Yearly 
Meeting.) 

1776. — "The  committee  on  the  subject  of  ne- 
groes, &c,  now  report,  ....  That  a  con- 
siderable number  have  freely  manumitted  their 
negroes  by  deeds  duly  executed,  to  take  effect 
immediately,  or  when  they  come  to  a  proper  age, 
in  the  mean  time  engaging  to  take  care  of  their 
education.  And  several  show  a  good  disposition 
to  do  the  like ;  so  that  the  number  who  hold 
back,  and  neglect  taking  the  advice  of  Friends, 
is  comparatively  small,  which  gives  us  an  encour- 
aging hope  that  a  continuance  of  labor,  in  the 
meekness  and  life  of  truth,  as  ability  may  be  af- 
forded, will  in  time  clear  us  of  holding  any  of 
that  oppressed  people  as  slaves,"  &c. — (Burling- 
ton Monthly  Meeting.) 

In  this  year  the  Yearly  Meeting  again  made 
an  alteration  in  the  query,  to  suit  the  advanced 
condition  of  the  testimony  embraced  by  it. 

1776.  — "  Are  Friends  clear  of  importing,  pur- 
chasing, disposing  of,  or  holding  mankind  as 
slaves;  and  do  they  use  those  well  who  are  set 
free,  and  are  necessarily  under  their  care,  and 
not  in  circumstances,  through  nonage,  or  incapa- 
city, to  minister  to  their  own  necessities  ?  Are 
they  careful  to  educate  and  encourage  them  in  a 
religious  and  virtuous  life?" — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

1777.  — "Our  testimony  against  slavery  ap- 
pears to  grow  and  afford  encouragement ;  as  by 
accounts  brought  to  this  meeting,  seventy  manu- 
missions have  been  handed  in  to  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings,  to  be  recorded,  since  last 
year." — (Thirdhaven  Yearly  Meeting.) 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Thirdhaven  records 
several  manumissions  in  the  years  1777  and 
1778,-— thus: 

.  2 

2 

.  2 
.  2 
.  6 
.  3 
.  1 
.  2 
.  4 
.  2 
.  1 

.    9—36 1 


S.  &  M.  Roland, 
Sarah  Register, 
Magdalen  Kemp, 
John  Kemp,  . 
Samuel  Harwood, 
S.  Register, 
James  Turner, 
John  Jenkinson, 
Elizabeth  Powell, 
D.  Wilson, 
Solomon  Neal, 
James  Berry,  . 
and  Aaron  Parrott  and  Peter  Webb  were  di$ 
owned  for  refusing  to  manumit  their  slaves. — 
(See  Record.) 

1778  — "  It  is  recommended  to  Friends  in 
their  several  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings, 
seriously  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  these 
poor  people,  and  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
discharge  our  religious  duty  to  them;  which, 
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being  disinterestedly  pursued,  will  lead  the  pro- 
fessors of  Truth  to  advise  and  assist  them  on  all 
occasions,  particularly  in  promoting  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  pious  education  of  their  children  ;  and 
also  to  advise  them  in  respect  to  their  engage- 
ments in  worldly  concerns,  as  occasion  offers. 
And  it  is  desired  that  Friends  of  judgment  and 
experience  may  be  nominated  for  this  necessary 
service;  it  being  the  solid  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  we  of  the  present  generation  are  under 
strong  obligations  to  manifest  our  concern  and 
care  for  the  offspring  of  those  people,  who,  by 
their  labor,  have  greatly  contributed  towards  the 
cultivation  of  several  of  these  colonies,  under  the 
affecting  disadvantages  of  enduring  a  hard  bon- 
dage; and  many  among  us  are  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  their  toil." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

1778.  — "  Our  ancient  Friend  Joshua  Johnson, 
having  lately  deposited  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  Robert  Johnson  and  John  Chambers, 
in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  Sampson, 
a  negro  who  served  him  in  a  state  of  bondage  for 
several  years  after  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  for  which  service  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  said  sum  is  intended  as  a  com- 
pensation,— and  as  the  instrument  of  writing, 
executed  by  the  said  Joshua  Johnson  and  the 
said  trustees  respecting  the  same,  directs  that 
the  application  thereof  is  to  be  with  the  consent 
of  three  or  more  Friends  of  this  meeting, — Ben- 
jamin Mason,  Daniel  Thompson,  and  Joshua 
Pusey,  are  appointed  for  that  service." — (New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting.) 

1779.  — "  Thomas  Wood  mentioned  to  this 
meeting,  that  he  has  felt  uneasiness  of  mind  for 
some  time,  past,  concerning  the  situation  of  a 
negro  man  who  was  some  years  ago  possessed  by 
his  father,  and  was  by  him  set  free,  on  condition 
of  laying  up  a  small  sum  yearly,  which  has  arose 
to  a  considerable  sum,  and  is  now  mostly  under 
the  care  of  the  said  Thomas;  which,  together 
with  the  negro's  services  after  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  causes  the  uneasiness.  On 
consideration  of  the  case,  Thomas  Woodward, 
Thomas  Millhouse,  William  Miller,  Ellis  Pusey, 
and  John  Sharpless,  were  appointed  to  advise 
and  assist  in  the  case,  as  may  appear  best  for 
him, — the  negro's  benefit, — and  the  reputation 
of  our  religious  Society." 

Report:  .  .  .  "  Having  carefully  inquired 
into  the  circumstances,  do  find  that  William 
Wood, did,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  set  free  from 
a  state  of  slavery  the  said  negro,  named  Caesar, 
on  consideration  that  he  would  behave  himself 
industriously  and  honestly,  and  also  that  he 
would  lay  up  or  deposit  in  his,  or  some  safe 
hand,  the  sum  of  three  pounds  yearly,  that  in 
case  he  should  be  sick  or  lame,  he  might  not  be 
chargeable  to  his  said  master's  estate ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  said  condition,  the  said  Caesar 
has  laid  up  forty-two  pounds,  which  appears  to 


us  to  be  his  just  property;  and  all  the  heirs  of 
William  Wood  who  are  arrived  at  full  age  (ex- 
cept one,  who  resides  in  Virginia)  cheerfully 
agreed  to  let  him  have  it.  But  as  the  said  Cae- 
sar  informed  us  that  he  had  no  present  necessity 
or  use  for  the  money,  he  agreed  to  have  it  depos- 
ited in  the  hands  of  Joshua  Pusey,  and  proposed 
to  advise  with  him  on  any  occasion  of  applying 
it ;  with  which  this  meeting  is  well  satisfied. 

"It  also  farther  appears  that  the  said  Caesar 
served  his  said  master,  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave, 
more  than  ten  years  after  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age ;  and  upon  a  careful  inquiry  we  find 
that  he  was  tenderly  used  during  the  said  time, 
and  nursed  in  the  small-pox,  which  he  had  very 
heavy,  and  was  long  before  he  recovered ;  so 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  at 
least  one  year  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 

"These  things  the  said  Caesar  fully  acknowl- 
edges, and  further  informs,  that  his  said  master 
allowed  him  sundry  privileges  during  said  term, 
whereby  he  made  for  himself  at  least  five  pounds 
a  year,  besides  being  well  clothed  and  accommo- 
dated. After  considering  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  we  are  unanimously  of  the  mind  that 
the  further  sum  of  five  pounds  a  year,  for  the 
nine  years  he  was  in  usual  health,  ought  yet  to 
be  allowed  him  out  of  said  estate,  which  the 
heirs,  now  present  and  of  age,  also  agree  to.  And 
it  is  agreed,  with  Caesar's  free  consent,  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  other  sum. 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

"  Thomas  Woodward." 
(New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  MEMOIR  OF  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  year 
1609.'  Before  he  was  six  years  old,  he  lost  both 
his  parents ;  but  by  the  care  of  a  judicious 
guardian,  great  attention  was  paid  to  his  educa- 
tion. When  he  had  completed  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  he  quitted  the  university,  with  an  in- 
tention of  going  into  the  army  ;  but  on  the  per- 
suasion of  Sergeant  Glanviil  he  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and,  with  great  vigor,  and  al- 
most unexampled  application,  bent  his  mind  to 
the  studies  of  his  profession. 

In  early  life  he  was  fond  of  company,  and  fell 
into  many  levities  and  extravagancies.  But  this 
propensity  and  conduct  were  corrected  by  a  cir- 
cumstance that  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  his  mind  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Being  one  day  in  company  with  other  young 
men,  one  of  the  party,  through  excess  of 
wine,  fell  down,  apparently  dead,  at  their  feet. 
Young  Hale  was  so  affected  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  immediately  retired  to  another  room  ;  and 
shutting  the  door,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 
earnestly  to  God,  that  his  friend  might  be  re- 
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stored  to  life,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  par- 
doned for  having  given  countenance  to  so  much 
excess.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  solemn 
vow,  that  he  would  never  again  keep,  company 
in  that  manner,  nor  "  drink  a  health  "  while  he 
lived.  His  friend  recovered,  and  Hale  religi- 
ously observed  his  vow.  After  this  event,  there 
was  an  entire  change  in  his  disposition ;  he 
forsook  all  dissipated  company,  and  was  care- 
ful to  divide  his  time  between  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  studies  of  his  profession.  He  be- 
came remarkable  for  a  grave  and  exemplary  de- 
portment, great  moderation  of  temper,  and  a 
religious  tenderness  of  spirit;  and  these  virtues 
appear  to  have  accompanied  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  life. 

The  following  extract  from  a  diary  which  he 
regularly  kept,  shows  the  piety  of  his  mind,  and 
how  solicitous  he  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
time. 

Morning. 

1.  "  To  lift  up  the  heart  to  God  in  thankful- 
ness for  renewing  my  life. 

2.  To  renew  my  covenant  with  God  in  Christ. 
First,  by  renewed  acts  of  faith  receiving  Christ, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  height  of  that  relation  : 
secondly,  by  resolving  to  be  one  of  his  people, 
end  doing  him  allegiance. 

3.  Adoration  and  prayer. 

Day  employment. 
There  must  be  an  employment  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Our  ordinary  calling,  to  serve  God  in  it. 
It  is'  a  service  to  Christ,  though  ever  so  mean 
Here  observe  faithfulness,  diligence/ cheerful- 
ness.   Not  to  overcharge  myself  with  more  busi- 
ness than  I  can  bear. 

2.  Our  spiritual  employments.  Mingle  some- 
what of  God's  immediate  service  in  the  day. 

If  alone. 

1.  Beware  of  wandering,  vain,  sensual 
thoughts  :  fly  from  thyself  rather  than  entertain 
these. 

2.  Let  thy  solitary  thoughts  be  profitable. 
View  the  evidences  of  thy  salvation,  the  state  of 
thy  soul,  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  thy  own 
mortality  :  this  will  make  thee  humble  and  watch- 
ful. 

Company. 

Do  good  to  them.  Use  God's  name  reverently. 
Beware  of  leaving  an  ill  impression,  or  ill  ex- 
ample. Receive  good  from  them,  if  they  are 
more  knowing. 

Evening. 

Cast  up  the  accounts  of  the  day.  If  there 
was  aught  amiss,  beg  pardon  ;  resolve  to  be  more 
vigilant.  If  thou  hast  done  well  bless  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  God,  which  have  supported  thee/' 

Thus  did  this  excellent  man  occupy  himself 
in  the  service  of  God,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  making  great  progress  in  the  study  of  the 


sciences,  and  particularly  that  of  the  law,  in 
which  he  became  a  greater  proficient  than  any 
of  his  cotemporaries. 

In  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a  judge,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  integrity.  The 
motives  which  influenced  him  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  these  duties,  were  founded  on  the  only 
firm  basis, — that  of  religion.  This  will  appear 
by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  papers,  entitled, 
"  Things  to  be  had  in  continual  remembrance." 
Among  a  numerous  list  of  these,  are  the  follow- 
ing. "  That,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  I  am 
intrusted  for  God,  the  king,  and  the  country  :  and, 
therefore,  that  it  be  done  uprightly,  deliberately 
resolutely.  That  I  rest  not  upon  my  own  di- 
rection and  strength  ;  but  implore  and  rest  upon 
the  direction  and  strength  of  God.  That,  in  the 
execution  of  justice  I  carefully  lay  aside  my 
own  passions,  and  give  not  away  to  them,  how- 
ever provoked.  That  I  be  not  biassed  with  com- 
passion to  the  poor,  or  favor  to  the  rich,  in  point 
of  justice.  That  popular  or  court  applause,  or 
dislike,  have  no  influence  in  any  thing  I  do  in 
the  distribution  of  justice.  That  I  be  not  solicit- 
ous about  what  men  think  or  say,  so  long  as  I 
keep  myself  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice. " 

The  writings  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  on  religi- 
ous subjects,  particularly  his  "  Contemplations 
moral  and  Divine,"  manifest  a  truly  humble 
frame  of  mind ;  and  contain  a  seriousness  and 
fervency,  well  adapted  to  excite  kindred  emo- 
tions in  the  breast  of  the  reader.  We  shall 
select  a  few  of  these,  as  testimonies  which  this 
great  and  good  man  bore  to  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  religion,  as  the  guide,  support,  and 
comfort  of  our  lives. 

"True  religion,"  says  he,  "teaches  the  soul 
a  high  veneration  for  Almighty  God  ;  a  sincere 
and  upright  walking,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
invisible,  all-seeing  God.  It  makes  a  man  truly 
love,  honor,  and  obey  him,  and  therefore  care- 
ful to  know  what  his  will  is.  It  renders  the  heart 
highly  thankful  to  him,  as  his  Creator,  Redeem- 
er, and  Benefactor.  It  makes  a  man  entirely 
depend  on  him,  seek  him  for  guidance,  direc- 
tion, and  protection,  and  submit  to  his  will  with 
patience  and  resignation  of  soul.  It  gives  the 
law,  not  only  to  his  words  and  actions,  but  to  his 
very  thoughts  and  purposes ;  so  that  he  dares 
not  entertain  any  which  are  unbecoming  the 
presence  of  that  God,  by  whom  all  our  thoughts 
are  legible.  It  crushes  all  pride  and  haughti- 
ness, both  in  a  man's  heart  and  carriage,  and 
gives  him  a  humble  state  of  mind  before  God 
and  men.  It  regulates  the  passions,  and  brings 
them  into  due  moderation.  It  gives  a  man  a 
right  estimate  of  this  present  world,  and  sets 
his  heart  and  hopes  above  it ;  so  that  he  never 
loves  it  more  than  it  deserves.  It  makes  the 
wealth  and  the  glory  of  this  world,  high  places, 
and  great  preferments,  but  of  little  consequence 
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to  him  ;  so  that  he  is  neither  covetous,  nor  am- 
bitious, nor  over-solicitous,  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages of  them.  It  makes  him  value  the  love 
of  God  and  the  peace  of  his  own  conscience, 
above  all  the  wealth  and  honor  in  the  world,  and 
to  be  very  diligent  in  preserving  them.  He 
performs  all  his  duties  to  God  with  sincerity 
and  humility ;  and,  whilst  he  lives  on  earth,  his 
conversation,  his  hope,  his  treasures,  are  in 
heaven ;  and  he  endeavors  to  walk  suitably  to 
such  a  hope." 

The  following  reflections  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs,  and  on  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  duly  considering  them,  are  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  been  in  as 
many  stations  and  places  as  most  men.  I  have 
experienced"  almost  continual  motion;  and  al- 
though, of  all  earthly  things,  I  have  most  de- 
sired rest,  and  a  fixed  private  station,  yet  the 
various  changes  that  I  have  seen  and  found,  the 
public  employments  that  without  my  seeking, 
and  against  my  inclination,  have  been  put  upon 
me,  and  many  other  interventions,  as  well  pri- 
vate as  public,  have  made  it  literally  my  expe- 
rience, that  I  have  here  no  continuing  city,  i 
When  I  had  designed  for  myself  a  settled  man- 
sion in  one  place,  and  had  fitted  it  to  my  con- 
venience and  repose,  I  have  been  presently  con- 
strained, by  my  necessary  employments,  to  leave 
it,  and  repair  to  another :  and  when  again  I 
thought  to  find  repose  there,  and  had  suited  it  to 
my  convenience,  some  other  necessary  occur- 
rences have  diverted  me  from  it.  And  thus,  my 
dwellings  have  been  like  so  many  inns  to  a 
traveller,  of  longer  continuance,  indeed,  but  of 
almost  equal  instability. 

"  This  unsettlednessof  station,  though  trouble- 
some, has  given  me  a  good  and  practical  moral ; 
namely,  that  I  must  not  expect  my  rest  in  this 
lower  world;  but  must  consider  it  as  the  place  of 
my  journey  and  pilgrimage,  and  look  further  for 
complete  happiness.  And  truly,  when  I  reflect, 
that  it  has  been  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God, 
to  exercise,  with  this  kind  of  discipline,  those 
i  worthies  whom  he  has  exhibited  as  patterns  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  it  as  a  difficulty  or  an  inconvenience; 
but  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  it,  as  an  instruc- 
tion and  document,  to  put  me  in  remembrance 
!  of  a  better  home,  and  to  incite  me  to  make  a  due 
provision  for  it ;  even  that  everlasting  rest  which 
he  has  provided  for  them  that  love  him  ;  it  is  his 
gracious  design,  by  pouring  me  thus  from  vessel 
to  vessel,  to  keep  me  from  fixing  my  self  too 
much  upon  this  world  below/7 

"  But  the  truth  is,  did  we  consider  this  life  as 
becomes  us,  even  as  wise  men,  we  might  easily  find, 
without  the  help  of  such  discipline,  that  the  world 
below  neither  was  intended  for,  nor  indeed  can  be, 
a  place  of  rest :  but  that  it  is  only  a  laboratory  to 
fit    and    prepare  the  souls    of   the  children 


of  men  for  a  better  and  more  abiding  state  ;  a 
school,  to  exercise  and  train  us  up  in  the  habits 
of  patience  and  obedience,  till  we  are  fitted  for 
another  station  ;  a  little  narrow  nursery,  wherein 
we  may  be  dressed  and  pruned,  till  we  are  fit  to 
be  transplanted  into  paradise." 

"  The  shortness  of  our  lives,  and  the  continual 
troubles,  sickness,  and  calamities,  that  attend 
them  ;  and  the  instances  of  mortality  to  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions  of  mankind  are  sufficient  to 
convince  reasonable  men,  who  have  the  serious- 
ness and  patience  to  consider  and  observe,  that 
we  have  no  abiding  city  here.  And  on  the  other 
side,  if  we  will  but  give  ourselves  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  great  wisdom  of  Almighty  God  who 
adapts  everything  in  the  world  to  suitable  ends; 
the  excellence  of  the  soul  and  mind  of  man  ;  the 
great  advances  and  improvements  his  nature  is 
capable  of ;  the  admirable  means  which  the 
merciful  and  wise  God  has  afforded  mankind, 
by  his  works  of  nature  and  providence,  by  his 
word  and  instruments,  to  qualify  them  for  a 
nobler  life  than  this  world  can  yield :  we  shall 
readily  confess,  that  there  is  another  state,  an- 
other city  to  come,  which  it  becomes  every  good, 
and  wise,  and  considerate  man,  to  look  after  and 
fit  himself  for.  And  yet,  if  we  regard  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  with  due  consideration,  they 
will  appear  to  be  a  company  of  distempered 
people.  The  greater  part  of  them  make  it  their 
whole  business  to  provide  for  rest  and  happiness 
in  this  world  ;  they  make  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  honor,  and  the  preferments  and  plea- 
sures of  life,  their  great,  if  not  their  only  busi- 
ness and  happiness  ;  and,  which  is  yet  a  higher 
degree  of  frenzy,  they  esteem  this  the  only  wis- 
dom ;  and  think  that  the  careful  provision  for 
eternity,  is  the  folly  of  a  few  weak,  melancholy, 
fanciful  men ;  whereas  it  is  truth,  and  in  due 
time  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  those  men 
only,  who  are  solicitous  for  the  attaining  of  their 
everlasting  rest,  are  the  truly  wise  men ;  and 
shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  so,  by  those  who  now 
despise  them.  '  We  fools  accounted  his  life  mad- 
ness, and  his  end  to  be  without  honor  :  how  is 
he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and 
his  lot  is  among  the  saints  !'  " 

This  eminent  and  virtuous  man  possessed  un- 
interrupted health,  till  near  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  At  this  period  he  was  affected  with 
an  indisposition  which,  in  a  short  time,  greatly 
impaired  his  strength  ;  and  he  found  himself  so 
unfit  to  discharge  the  duty  of  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
office.  11  He  continued,  however,  (says  Bishop 
BurnetJ  to  retire  frequently  for  his  devotions 
and  studies.  As  long  as  he  could  go  himself, 
he  went  regularly  to  his  retirement :  and  when 
his  infirmities  increased  so  that  he  was  not  able 
to  walk  to  the  place,  he  made  his  servants  carry 
him  thither  in  a  chair.  At  last,  as  the  winter 
came  on,  he  saw  with  great  joy  his  deliverance 
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approaching  :  for  besides  his  being  weary  of  the 
world,  and  his  longings  for  the  blessedness  of 
another  state,  his  pains  increased  so  much,  that 
no  patience  inferior  to  his  could  have  borne 
them  without  great  uneasiness  of  mind.  Yet  he 
expressed  to  the  last,  such  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  so  equal  a  temper,  that  the 
powerful  effects  of  Christianity  were  evident  in 
the  support  which  he  derived  from  it  under  so 
heavy  a  load." 

"  He  continued  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  his 
reason  and  senses  to  the  latest  moment  of  life. 

This  he  had  often  and  earnestly  prayed  for, 
during  his  last  sickness.  When  his  voice  was 
so  sunk  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  his  friends, 
perceived,  by  the  almost  constant  lifting  up  of 
his  eyes  and  hands,  that  he  was  still  aspiring  to- 
wards that  blessed  state,  of  which  he  was  now  to 
be  speedily  possessed.  He  had  no  struggles, 
nor  seemed  to  be  in  any  pangs  in  his  last  mo- 
ments.   He  breathed  out  his  soul  in  pleace." 


Held  our  eyes  no  sunny  sheen, 

How  could  sunshine  e'er  be  seen  ? 

Dwelt  no  power  divine  within  us, 

How  could  God's  divineness  win  us? — Goethe. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  7, 1860. 


Married,  At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
with  the  approbation  of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 
on  the  7th  of  3d  mo.  last,  Joseph  Harlan  to  Hannah 
Ann  Carter,  all  of  Harford  Co.,  Md., 


Died,  of  consumption,  on  the  13th  of  3d  mo.,  Mary 
Cooper,  aged  11  years,  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.J. 

 ,  On  same  day,  Nathan  Gaunt,  at  an  advanced 

age. 

 -,  On  the  24th,  Mary  W.  Bower,  wife  of  Asher 

Bower,  of  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

 ,  At  her  residence,  in  Chatham,  Columbia  Co., 

N.  Y.,  12th  mo.  17th,  1859,  Mary,  wife  of  Jonathan 
Rider,  aged  nearly  78  years,  a  member  of  Chatham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  Fourth- 
day  morning,  3  mo.  28th,  1860,  Rachel  Bennett,  in 
the  82d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  (Race 
Street.) 


THE  TREE  IS  KNOWN  BY  ITS  FRUIT. 

When  the  heart  is  once  truly  given  to  God  ; 
when  the  affections  flow  delightfully  towards 
him  ;  when  the  will  is  shallowed  up  in  the  divine 
will ;  when  the  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  its  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Eedeemer  ; 
then  the  fruits  of  righteousness  will  appear  and 
abound  ;  then  joy  and  peace  will  gladden  the 
heart;  and  hope  and  love  will  unite  to  prepare 
the  believer  for  his  eternal  rest. 


dr.  Livingstone's  expedition. 

The  following  very  interesting  communication 
has  just  been  received  by  Williar*  Logan  of 
Glasgow,  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  brother,  Charles 
LiviDgstone  : 

"  Kongone,"  Mouth  of  Zambesi,  Dec.  1,  1859. 

"  My  dear  Friend  :  We  have  explored 
the  river  Shire  to  its  source  in  the  great  lake 
Nyassa.  The  river  is  about  '200  miles  long,  and 
has  a  deep  channel  for  112  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  series  of  rapids  then  commence,  extending 
about  30  miles,  after  which  there  is  no  other  im- 
pediment to  navigation  to  Lake  Nyassa;  and  how 
far  that  extends  to  the  north,  we  are  as  yet  un- 
able to  say;  natives  informed  us  that  it  took  three 
months  to  reach  the  head  of  the  lake. 

"  The  Shire  flows  through  an  exceedingly  fer- 
tile valley,  which  is  bounded  by  two  ranges  of  lofty 
hills,  and  is  from  10  to  12  miles  wide  at  the  lake, 
and  from  20  to  30  below  the  cataracts.  East  of  the 
cataracts  are  the  highlands-a  magnificent  country, 
well  watered  and  wooded,  with  a  rich  soil  and  pretty 
numerous  population.  From  the  large  number 
of  old  gray-headed  people  we  met,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  fine  healthy  country,  well  adapted 
for  European  constitutions.  The  men  are  all 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  spears,  yet  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  bloodthirsty.  As  a  general 
thing  they  treated  us  with  civility.  As  was 
natural,  they  were  at  first  somewhat  suspicious, 
but  as  soon  as  we  told  them  what  our  object  was, 
their  suspicions  vanished.  One  chief,  however, 
said  that  parties  had  come  to  him  before  with  as 
fine  a  story  as  we  had,  and  after  a  few  days  jump- 
ed up,  seized  a  number  of  his  people,  and  car- 
ried them  off  as  slaves.  We  suspected  that  he 
himself  had  engaged  in  this  business.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Be- 
side various  kinds  of  provisions,  &c,  they  grow 
cotton  largely.  In  the  high  lands  and  low  lands, 
through  2J°  of  latitude,  we  met  with  cotton 
everywhere,  and  it  may  be  as  fine  a  cotton 
country  for  several  degrees  further  to  the  north 
than  we  were.  We  went  no  farther  than  the 
foot  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Some  cotton  patches  cov- 
ered three  acres,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
did  not  exceed  half  an  acre.  Each  family  seems 
to  have  its  own  cotton  plantation,  which  is  care- 
fully cultivated.  They  could  raise  almost  any 
amount  if  they  had  a  market  for  it.  The  cotton 
is  of  two  kinds— the  foreign  and  the  native. 
The  former  is  of  good  staple  and  quality :  the 
latter  is  short  in  the  staple,  an  d  feels  more  like  wool 
than  cotton.  The  foreign  is  perennial,  and  re- 
quires planting  only  once  in  three  years.  It  is 
burned  down  before  the  rains,  and  soon  springs 
up  again  of  its  own  accord.  The  native  has  to 
be  planted  every  year  in  the  highlands.  The 
people  prefer  it,  because,  they  say,  it  makes  the 
stronger  cloth.  In  well  nigh  every  village  we 
saw  men  spinning  cotton,  while  others  were  weav-  | 
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ing  it  into  strong  cloth,  in  looms  of  a  very  simple 
construction.  Both  spinning  and  weaving  are 
very  tedious  processes. 

"They  are  all  anxious  to  trade.  The  women 
wer^  often  up  all  night  grinding  their  corn  to 
sell  to  us.  One  village  we  passed  without  halt- 
ing. The  inhabitants  followed  us,  calling  upon 
our  guide  to  return  with  them  to  trade.  As  a 
last  argument,  they  shouted,  <  Are  we  to  have 
it  said  that  white  people  came  to  our  country 
and  we  did  not  see  them  V 

"  They  are  by  no  means  teetotallers.  Large 
quantities  of  beer  are  manufactured  by  them, 
and  they  are  as  fond  of  it  as  our  countrymen  are 
of  whiskey.  The  chief  of  a  village  almost  always 
presented  us  .with  a  large  pot  of  beer.  We  passed 
a  village  one  day,  and  saw  a  large  party  of  men 
sitting  smoking  in  a  public  square,  who  did  not 
seem  at  all  communicative.  After  resting  a 
little  under  a  tree,  a  short  distance  from  them, 
*  they  sent  us  a  calabash  of  beer,  to  see  if  we  were 
friends,  which  was  to  be  manifested  by  our  par- 
taking of  it.  We  saw  many  partially  intoxicated 
people,  tipsy  chiefs,  and  even  members  of  the 
learned  professions  get (  a  little  elevated  at  times/ 
A  native  doctor,  with  his  cupping-horn  hanging 
round  his  neck,  who  had  evidently  been  making 
some  deep  potations,  came  out  and  scolded  us 
severely :  1  Is  this  the  way  to  enter  a  man's 
village,  without  sending  word  that  you  are  com- 
ing V  Entering  a  hut,  he  came  out  staggering 
under  a  large  pot  of  beer,  which  he  presented  to 
us.  ^  Perhaps  his  patients  only  pay  him  with  beer. 
I  wish  we  had  a  few  hundred  good,  industrious 
Scotch  families  on  these  fertile  highlands.  In- 
stead of,  as  at  home,  toiling  for  a  bare  subsistence, 
here  they  could  cultivate,  largely,  sugar  and 
cotton,  &c,  benefit  the  natives  by  their  example, 
and  furnish  materials  for  our  manufactures  at 
home.  We  have  a  healthy  country,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  30  miles,  over  which  a  road  can 
be  constructed,  water  communication  all  the  way 
to  England.  The  natives  are  industrious  and 
somewhat  ingenious.  They  have  better  houses 
and  implements  than  any  on  the  Zambesi.  They 
would  not,  I  think,  molest  emigrants.  With 
good  missionaries  the  most  happy  results  might 
be  anticipated. 

"  Yours  with  much  esteem, 

"  Charles  Livingstone. " 


EFFECT  OF  LIGHT    ON  VEGETATION. 

That  the  warmth  of  the  sun  has  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  the  specific  action  of  his  rays  on 
the  chemical  functions  of  the  leaf,  is  shown  by 
some  interesting  experiments  madeby  Mr.  Arndt, 
of  England,  on  the  effect  of  rays  of  light  of  differ- 
ent colors  on  the  growing  plant.  He  sowed 
cress  seed,  and  exposed  the  different  portions  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  were  germinating,  to 
the  action  of  the  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue 


rays,  which  were  transmitted  by  equal  thick- 
nesses of  solutions  of  these  several  colors.  After 
ten  days,  there  was,  under  the  blue  fluid,  a  crop 
of  cress  of  as  bright  a  green  as  any  which  grew 
in  full  light,  and  far  more  abundant.  The  crop 
was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow,  unhealthy  color.  The  red  and  blue  bot- 
tles being  afterwards  mutually  transferred,  the 
crop  formerly  beneath  the  blue,  in  a  few  days 
appeared  blighted,  while  on  the  patch  previously 
exposed  to  the  red,  some  additional  plants  sprung 
up.  From  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  a  cheap  blue  glass 
be  employed  for  glazing  hot-houses,  conser- 
vatories, &c,  instead  of  the  kind  now  in  common 
use. 


THE  PUBLICAN'S  SIGN-BOARD,  AND  WHAT 
CAME   OF  IT. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  felt,  at  some  time 
or  another,  a  strong  and  sudden  impulse  for  good, 
which  has  come  upon  them  like  a  "  mighty  rush- 
ing wind/'  bracing  the  spirit  to  new  and  high 
resolves  in  the  path  of  duty.  Every  walk  of  life 
could  furnish  many  instances  of  this,  and  there 
is  probably  no  human  being  so  degraded  as  to  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  inward  promptings  and 
stirrings  of  a  better  nature.  We  are  anxious  to 
place  at  least  one  instance  on  record,  not  so  much 
that  the  chief  actor  in  it  may  have  all  due  hon- 
or, but  that  his  example  may  have  some  weight 
upon  that  class  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  the  centre  of  a  quiet  rural  village,  not  thirty 
miles  from  Glasgow,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
snug  one-story  thatched  cottage,  with  garret  win- 
dows daintily  perched  upon  the  roof.  The  ac- 
commodation above  and  below  may  be  described 
as  a  "  but  and  a  ben,"  with  a  large  kitchen  pro- 
jecting from  behind,  which  had  been  an  after- 
thought of  the  laird,  for  it  seemed  newer  than  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and  hung  rather  awkwardly 
on  the  original  plan.  Behind  was  a  little  gar- 
den, which  was  quite  a  model  in  its  way — stock- 
ed with  every  kind  of  plain  Scotch  vegetable, 
and  beautified  with  some  favorite  plots  of  flow- 
ers, which,  if  not  reared  with  a  view  to  prize 
shows,  were  at  least  cultivated  with  an  eye  to 
their  being  the  finest  in  the  parish. 

The  occupants  and  owners  of  this  trim  little 
cottage  were  Saunders  Gibb  and  his  wife  Alie. 
They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  somehow 
or  other  the  orphans  of  some  deceased  relative  or 
another  always  fell  to  their  upbringing,  and  in 
this  way,  though  childless,  they  had  brought  up 
a  pretty  large  family.  They  were  reckoned 
"bien"  sort  of  folks  in  the  village,  and,  as  to 
sources  of  income,  they  had  two  strings  to  their 
bow.  Saunders — for  by  this  name  he  always 
went,  as  being  more  respectful  than  Sawney,  and 
shorter  than  Alexander — acted  as  a  kind  of  com- 
mission agent  to  a  great  Glasgow  warehouse,  in 
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supplying  the  weavers  of  the  district  with  webs,  I 
receiving  their  cloth  when  finished,  and  paying 
them  in  return.  He  was  allowed  so  much  on  the 
goods  that  passed  through  his  hands.  As  to  the 
other  source  of  his  income,  the  sign-board  that 
stood  between  the  two  garret  windows,  and  which 
was  supported  by  two  iron  rods  rising  from  the 
thatch,  told  this  as  plainly  as  any  sign-board  could 
do,  for  it  bore  the  following  words,  which  were 
surrounded  by  a  gay  border  of  Scotch  thistles  : — 
"  Licensed  to  sell  Spirits,  Porter,  and  Ales."— 
This  village  "public"  was  a  great  "howf"  of  the 
small  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  whether  bu- 
siness happened  to  bring  them  to  the  "smiddy"  ! 
or  not.  The  smith,  the  miller,  and  the  souter, 
had  of  course  to  treat  their  customers,  and  to  be 
treated  by  them,  and  where  could  this  be  done 
but  in  Alie  Gibb's  ?  On  pay  nights,  too,  when 
the  carrier  came  from  Glasgow,  the  weavers  of 
the  district  found  their  way  into  the  "public," 
where  they  received  payment  for  their  work,  and 
where  not  a  few  of  them  were  certain  to  spend  a 
considerable  sum  in  drink.  All  her  customers 
were  pleased,  not  merely  with  her  sonsie,  gausie 
appearance,  which  did  one's  heart  good  to  see, 
but  with  her  hearty  open-handed  hospitality. 

But  even  the  best  of  folk  canuot  escape  the 
spleen  of  grumblers  in  this  world,  and  Alie  her- 
self was  not  unfrequently  upbraided  by  wives  for 
allowing  their  husbands  to  sit  and  drink  in  her 
house,  when  they  should  have  been  at  their  own 
firesides.  But  Alie  was  a  most  skilful  peacema- 
ker. That  clean  "  mutch  "  of  hers,  with  its  "  pi- 
pet"  border,  like  the  "driven  snaw,"  that  broad, 
bright,  gleaming  face,  on  which  sat  matronly  care 
and  kindness  combined,  and  that  full  form  that 
seemed  radiant  at  every  point  and  corner  with 
smiles,  and  encased  in  a  gown  every  way  becom- 
ing such  a  face,  deprived  many  a  grumble  of  its 
tongue,  and  scolding  wives  who  had  been  u nurs- 
ing their  wrath  "  at  home  "  to  keep  it  warm,"  on 
coming  into  Alie's  presence  forgot  what  they  had 
to  say,  and  went  away  with  the  conviction,  that 
whatever  their  thoughtless  husbands  might  be, 
she  at  least  was  a  "  real  decent,  kindly  body." 
Ah !  yes.  Alie's  hands  should  never  have  been 
out  of  flour  or  puddings,  but  it  was  a  pity  she 
had  ever  to  handle  the  drink.  The  bairns  were 
always  sure,  when  they  came  to  seek  their  fa- 
thers, to  get  one  of  her  well-buttered  scones,  or  a 
"  thick  jelly-piece,"  or  a  handful  o'  big  sweeties 
from  the  depths  of  her  great  leather  pocket  that 
hung  by  her  side.  She  had  a  "  bit  an'  a  drap," 
and  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  every  body.  If 
any  neighbor  was  ill,  and  it  was  hinted  that  a 
drop  of  brandy  would  do  good,  that  was  soon 
forthcoming,  along  with  a  little  basin  of  lump 
sugar,  so  that  the  virtues  of  that  cordial  might 
have  a  fair  trial.  Her  broth  pot  or  her  bottle 
were  alike  at  the  service  of  all. 

Saunders  was  a  great  Radical  in  politics,  and 
was  a  chief  mover  in  the  ferment  of  1819,  for 


which  he  nearly  got  himself  sent  over  the  seas" 
Political  discussion,  which  was  the  great  hobby 
of  the  weavers,  was  a  profitable  excitement  for 
the  "  public,"  for  many  a  gill  was  discussed  at 
the  same  time  in  putting  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
to  rights.  And  then  all  the  "  box  meetings," 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  Friendly  Society  of 
the  district,  were  held  in  the  best  room.  What 
with  business  and  jollity,  these  meetings  were 
kept  up  to  a  late  or  rather  early  hour,  and  they 
never  failed  in  bringing  a  few  back  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Years  went  on,  and  the  public-house  was  fre- 
quented, and  the  "  box  meetings  "  were  held  as 
usual,  but  by  and  by  the  tongue  of  rumor  or  of 
reason  began  to  whisper  about,  that  a  "  public  " 
was  not  just  the  sort  of  house  for  Saunders  Gibb 
and  his  wife,  and  that  folks  like  them  should  not 
really  be  in  such  a  house.  "It's  a'  ill  will  and 
spite,  and  new  fangled  notions,"  thought  Alie  at 
first.  But  it  would  not  do;  something  within* 
told  her  that  all  was  not  right;  and  she  had  more 
than  once  witnessed  things,  even  in  her  own  well- 
kept  house,  that  made  her  tremble  for  the  future, 
and  she  had  had  "sair  dreams"  more  than  once, 
which  made  her  flesh  creep  when  she  thought  of 
them  next  day.  But  then  was  she  not  bringing 
up  an  orphan  family,  and  was  she  not  "  ediea- 
ting  "  her  sister's  son,  Geordie,  for  the  ministry, 
at  the  "  great  college  of  Glasgow?"  All  this 
was  an  ointment  to  Alie's  conscience,  and  the 
"  public"  went  on  even  brisker  than  ever  it  did 
before.  Strange  to  say,  however,  Saunders  was 
seized  with  the  same  plaguy  inward  complaint. 
His  better  half  could  observe,  that  every  time  he 
came  from  Glasgow,  he  was  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied with  the  license  which  he  held.  He 
witnessed,  as  he  said,  "  sik  awful  sichts  in  the 
public  houses  o'  Glasgo,"  and  sik  misery  in  the 
streets  where  they  were  at  every  other  door,as  were 
eneuch  to  drive  ony  man  frae  the  whiskey  trade." 

The  temperance  movement  was  just  commen- 
cing to  lay  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  was  pro- 
ducing quite  a  sensation  in  a  neighboring  town. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  qualms  of  con- 
science, that  Saunders  went  to  hear  a  distinguish- 
ed preacher  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to 
lecture  in  that  town.  .  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  parish  church,  which  was  crowded,  for  a  very 
marked  religious  awakening  had  also  taken  place 
amongst  the  entire  population,  and  a  deep  solemn 
feeling  was  everywhere  manifest.  The  preacher 
insisted  on  the  abandonment  of  every  sinful  prac- 
tice, everything  that  was  dishonoring  to  God,  and 
hurtful  to  ourselves  and  others.  He  spoke  with 
great  power  and  unction,  and  the  audience  were 
deeply  moved.  Saunders  had  for  years,  as  he 
sometimes  confessed,  lost  all  faith  in  kirks  and 
preachers,  but  on  this  occasion  a  "  bow  was 
drawn  at  a  venture,"  and  an  arrow  reached  his 
conscience  and  his  heart,  and  the  strong  man, 
I  shaken  like  a  reed,  withdrew  behind  one  of  the 
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pillars  of  the  old  church,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
conceal  his  emotions.  Of  one  thing  he  felt  con- 
vinced at  that  moment,  that  his  trade  as  a  publi- 
can must  go;  and  as  he  listened  behind  that  pil- 
lar to  the  fervid  appeals  of  the  preacher,  he  re- 
solved that  it  would  go.  The  words  he  beard 
proved  as  a  "  nail  fixed  in  a  sure  place."  It  was 
late  before  he  got  home,  and  Alie  had  shut  up 
for  the  right.  He  was  not  in  a  mood  to  speak. 
He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  resting  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  upon  his  knees. 
"Hae  ye  a  sair  heid,  gudeman  ?  "  said  Alie. 
"No,  but  I  hae  a  sair  heart. "  And  saying 
this,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  passage,  and  lifted 
down  the  ladder  which  hung  there  along  the  ceil- 
ing on  two  "  cleeks."  He  carried  it  out  like  a 
man  who  meant  something,  and  placing  it  on  the 
front  of  the  house,  he  mounted  hastily,  and  with 
a  few  vigorous  pulls,  soon  brought  the  sign- 
board, iron  rods  and  all,  from  their  moorings  in 
the  thatch,  and  pitched  them  upon  the  ground. 

"Saunders,  are  ye  gane  geyte  (mad)  a'  thegi- 
ther  ?  "  exclaimed  his  wife,  as  the  sign-board  fell 
with  a  smash  at  her  feet. 

"  Whisht!  whishtj  Alie,  I  wish  I  had  gane 
geyte  twenty  years  since ;  you  and  I  would  have 
had  less  to  answer  for  the  day."  He  hung  up 
the  ladder,  carried  the  sign-board  to  the  back, 
"  And  noo,  Alie,  my  wife,"  he  said,  as  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and  took  her  hand  in  his,  "  I 
hae  made  up  my  mind  that  anither  glass  o'  whis- 
key will  not  be  sold  in  this  house;  I  cannot  sell 
whiskey  and  serve  Christ,  as  I  have  resolved  to 
do  this  day."  Alie  was  not  altogether  unprepa- 
red for  this,  and  her  only  difficulty  seemed  to  be, 
J*  How  can  we  bring  Geordie  through  the  college 
if  we  give  up  our  leeshence  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  will  provide,"  was  the  reply.  A 
few  explanations  reconciled  her  to  this  domestic 
revolution,  so  that  she  did  not  even  interfere 
when  she  saw  her  husband  empty  about  half  a 
small  cask  of  whiskey  in  a  drain  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  It  was  all  that  was  in  the  house;  more 
had  been  sent  for  to  a  neighboring  distillery,  but 
a  counter  order  was  given,  and  it  never  came. 
The  Bible  was  brought  out  and  read  that  eve- 
ning, and  prayer  was  offered  "  to  Him  that  hear- 
eth  in  secret,"  and  both  retired  to  rest  with  a 
lighter  heart. 

Next  morning  the  neighbors  were  all  surprised 
on  missing  the  sign-board.  Some  thought  this, 
and  the  other  thing.  The  knowing  ones  affirmed 
that  it  was  away  to  be  repainted,  and  that  it 
would  soon  appear  above  the  dull  grey  thatch, 
brighter  than  ever.  But  the  secret  was  soon  out, 
for  at  a  "  box  meeting"  held  next  night  in  the 
best  room,  Saunders  frankly  confessed  all  that 
he  had  felt  for  some  time  back,  and  what  he  had 
done,  and  even  went  the  length  of  urging  them 
to  form  a  temperance  society  in  the  village.  The 
proposal  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  The 
meeting  adjourned  to  another  room,  where  Alie 


I  had  a  hearty  tea  provided  in  her  own  best  style, 
to  which  she  had  invited  the  wives  of  the  mem- 
bers; and  when  they  came  to  part  that  evening, 
all  declared  that  it  was  the  happiest  "box  meet- 
ing "  they  had  ever  held,  and  the  best  tea  drink- 
ing they  had  ever  enjoyed.  Geordie  got  through 
the  college  without  a  pinch,  and  "  waggit  his 
heid  in  a  poopit,"  too,  with  the  best,  although 
his  uncle  never  sold  another  drop  of  drink.  As 
for  the  sign-board,  Saunders  would  have  cut  it 
up  for  firewood,  but  a  sagacious  old  weaver,  on 
looking  at  it  as  it  lay  in  the  garden,  suggested 
that  "it  should  be  spared  as  a  monument  to  the 
triumph  of  principle  over  self."  The  last  time 
we  saw  it,  now  many  years  ago,  it  formed  part  of 
the  roof  of  a  small  outhouse  for  holding  garden 
implements  and  other  odds  and  ends. 

"  It's  better  there/'  said  the  owner  of  it,  as  he 
pointed  to  it — "it's  better  there  than  on  the  tap 
o'  my  house,  leading  folk  into  ill  gates." 

He  rose  in  respectability  and  comfort.  Though 
now  far  advanced  into  the  gloaming  of  life,  he  is 
still  a  devoted  friend  to  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  is  an  active,  useful  elder  in  the  kirk. 
Alie  is  still  by  his  side,  an  aMe  helpmeet  in  ev- 
ery work  of  love.  Who  shall  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Saunders  and  his  wife?  We  promise  to 
all  who  will,  an  easier  mind,  greater  respectabil- 
ity, more  worldly  comfort,  and  a  better  way  of 
through- bearing  for  themselves,  their  families, 
and  the  community  at  large. — Scottish  Temper- 
ance League. 


THE  WAY  TO  TELL  THE  TIME  OP  NIGHT  BY 
THE  STARS. 

With  suitable  instruments,  the  time  can  be  as- 
certained by  the  stars  more  accurately  than  it 
can  in  any  other  way  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  it 
approximately,  say  within  half  an  hour,  without 
any  instruments  whatever.  Let  us  describe  a 
simple,  rough  device  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
easiest  mode  of  explaining  how  it  may  be  done 
by  the  unaided  action  of  the  eye  aud  judgment. 

Take  a  keg  or  barrel  hoop,  or  a  hoop  of  wire, 
and  divide  it  into  24  equal  spaces,  marking  the 
dividing  points  for  hour  points.  Connect  the  op- 
posite hour  points  by  lines  of  fine  twine  drawn 
across  the  diameter  of  the  hoop.  Hang  the  ap- 
paratus against  a  north  window,  and  place  the 
eye  in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  the  hoop  (where 
the  wires  cross  each  other)  and  the  north  star. 
Now  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  its  daily  revolu- 
tions about  the  pole,  will  pass  from  one  wire  to 
the  next  in  an  hour.  Let  us  select  the  nearest 
pointer  in  the  "  dipper"  (Alpha,  Ursa  Major)  for 
the  hour  hand  on  our  great  clock  of  the  heavens. 
Place  the  eye  at  such  distance  from  the  appara- 
tus as  to  bring  this  star  just  within  the  hoop,  keep- 
ing the  center  of  the  hoop  in  line  with  the  North 
Pole.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  star  Alpha, 
Ursa  Major,  will  be  on  the  meridian,  directly 
over  the  north  star,  and  consequently  iu  line 
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with  the  upper  vertical  wire  of  our  apparatus  at 
12  o'clock,  midnight;  and  as  it  parses  from  one 
wire  to  the  next  in  an  hour,  if  it  is  seen  in  line 
with  the  first  wire  at  the  right  of  the  vertical 
one,  the  time  will  be  11  o'clock  ;  if  in  line  with 
the  second  wire  at  the  right,  10  o'clock;  and 
so  on.  While  if  it  has  passed  the  middle,  and 
reached  the  first  wire  at  the  left,  the  time  indica- 
ted is  1  o'clock;  the  second  wire  2  o'clock;  and 
so  on. 

This  star,  in  common  with  all  the  other  fixed 
stars,  comes  to  the  meridian  about  four  minutes 
earlier  each  night  or  day  than  it  did  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  or  day.  Consequently  on  the  5th 
of  April  it  will  reach  the  vertical  wire  at  10 
o'clock  at  night,  and  the  other  wires  at  corres- 
ponding times  ;  and  this  variation  continues  at 
the  rate  of  two  hours  in  each  month  throughout 
the  year. 

From  this  description,  the  mode  will  be  readi- 
ly understood  of  telling  the  time  of  night  by  the 
stars  without  the  aid  of  instruments.  We  re- 
quire to  learn  two  stars — the  pole  star  and  that 
one  of  the  pointers  which  is  the  nearer  one  to  it 
> — to  remember  that  this  latter  star  is  directly 
over  the  north  star  at  midnight  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  comes  to  the  meridian  two  hours 
earlier  on  the  5th  of  each  month  than  it  did 
on  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month.  As  the 
star  revolves  around  the  circle  in  24  hours, 
it  will,  of  course,  revolve  one-fourth  the  distance 
in  6  hours,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian 
6  hours  from  the  time  it  is  on  the  meridian,  and 
at  an  angle  of  45°  3  hours  from  that  time. 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  described  will 
be  more  accurate  if  the  top  is  inclined  forward 
from  the  perpendicular  at  an  angle  correspond- 
ing with  the  latitude  of  the  place  in  which  the 
observer  is  located,  bringing  it  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  plane  parallel  with 
the  plane  of  the  equator. — Scientific  American. 


THE  CLOUD  ON  THE  WAY. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT. 

See  before  us,  in  our  journey,  broo€s  a  mist  upon  the 
ground ; 

Thither  leads  the  path  we  walk  in,  blending  with  that 

gloomy  bound. 
Never  eye  hath  pierced  its  shadows  to  the  mystery 

they  screen  ; 

Those  who  once  have  passed  within  it  nevermore  on 
earth  are  seen. 

Now  it  seems  to  stoop  beside  us,  now  at  seeming  dis- 
tance lowers, 

Leaving  banks  that  tempt  us  onward  bright  with  sum- 
mer-green and  flowers.  ✓ 

Yet  it  blots  the  way  forever ;  there  our  journey  ends 
at  last  ; 

Into  that  dark  cloud  we  enter,  and  are  gathered  to  the 
past. 

Thou  who,  in  this  flinty  pathway,  leading  through  a 

straDger-land, 
Passeth  down  the  rocky  valley,  walking  with  me  hand 

in  hand, 


Which  of  us  shall  be  the  soonest  folded  to  that  dim 
Unknown  ? 

Which  shall  leave  the  other  walking  in  this  flinty 
path  alone  ? 

Even  now  I  see  thee  shudder,  and  thy  cheek  is  white 
with  fear, 

And  thou  clingest  to  my  side  as  comes  that  dark  mist 

sweeping  near. 
"  Here,"  thou  say'st  11  the  path  is  rugged,  sown  with 

thorn3  that  wound  the  feet ; 
But  the  sheltered  glens  are  lovely,  and  the  rivulet's 

song  is  sweet  ; 
Roses  breathe  from  tangled  thickets  :  lilies  bend  from 

ledges  brown  ; 
Pleasantly  between  the  pelting  showers  the  sunshine 

gushes  down  , 
Dear  are  those  who  walk  beside  us,  they  whose  looks 

and  voices  make 
All  this  rugged  region  cheerful,  till  I  love  it  for  their 

sake. 

Far  be  yet  the  hour  that  takes  me,  where  that  chilly 
shadow  lies, 

From  the  things  I  know  and  love,  and  from  the  sight 

of  loving  eyes." 
So  thou  murrnurest,  fearful  one,  but  see,  we  tread  a 

rougher  way ; 
Fainter  grow  the  gleams  of  sunshine  that  upon  the 

dark  rocks  play  ; 
Rude  winds  strew  the  faded  flowers  upon  the  crags 

o'er  which  we  pass ; 
Banks  of  verdure,  when  we  reach  them,  hiss  with  tufts 

'of  withered  grass. 
One  by  one  we  miss  the  voices  which  we  loved  so  well 

to  hear ; 

One  by  one  the  kindly  faces  in  that  shadow  disappear. 
Yet  upon  the  mist  before  us  fix  thine  eyes  with  closer 
view  ; 

See,  beneath  its  sullen  skirts,  the  rosy  morning  glim- 
mers through. 

One  whose  feet  the  thorns  have  wounded  passed  that 
barrier  and  came  back, 

With  a  glory  on  his  footsteps  lighting  yet  the  dreary 
track. 

Boldly  enter  where  he  entered,  all  that  seems  but  dark- 
ness here, 

When  thou  once  hast  past  beyond  it,  haply  shall  be 
crystal-clear. 

Seen  from  that  serener  realm,  the  walks  of  human  life 
may  lie 

Like  the  page  of  some  familiar  volume  open  to  thine 
eye. 

Haply,  from  the  o'erhanging  shadow,  thou  may'st 

stretch  an  unseen  hand, 
To  support  the  wavering  steps  that  print  with  blood 

the  rugged  land. 
Haply,  leaning  o'er  the  pilgrim,  all  unweeting  thou 

art  near, 

Thou  may'st  whisper  words  of  warning  or  of  comfort 
in  his  ear, 

Till  beyond  the  border  where  that  brooding  mystery 

bars  the  sight, 
Those  whom  thou  hast  fondly  cherished  stand  with 

thee  in  peace  and  light. 

 »  +•>  •  

From  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Thank  God  for  little  children  ! 

Bright  flowers  of  the  earth's  wayside, 
The  dancing,  joyous  lifeboats 

Upon  life's  stormy  tide. 

Thank  God  for  little  children  ! 
I  When  our  skies  are  cold  and  gray, 
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They  come  as  sunshine  to  our  hearts, 
And  charm  our  cares  away. 

I  almost  think  the  angels, 

Who  tend  life's  garden  fair, 
Drop  down  the  sweet  wild  blossoms 

That  bloom  around  us  here. 

It  seems  a  breath  of  heaven 

Round  many  a  cradle  lies, 
And  every  little  baby 

Brings  a  message  from  the  skies  ! 

The  humblest  home,  with  children, 

Is  rich  in  precious  gems 
That  shame  the  wealth  of  monarchs 

And  pale  their  diadems. 

Dear  mothers,  guard  these  jewels 

As  sacred  offerings  meet, 
A  wealth  of  household  treasures, 

To  lay  at  Jesus'  feet. 

Frances  Ellen  Watkins. 


LA  S(EUR  ROSALIE. 
(Continued  from  page  45.) 

La  Sosur  Rosalie  attached  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  all  institutions  destined  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  young,  and  a  very  large  part 
of  her  benevolent  energy  flowed  into  these  chan- 
nels. God  has  made  the  feebleness  and  inno- 
cence of  the  new  generation  a  perpetual  well- 
spring  of  hope  for  the  world.  That  which  we 
have  learned  through  faults  and  through  repent- 
ance, through  the  bitter  experience  of  long  lives 
and  struggle,  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  secure 
as  a  capital  for  the  young.  If  we  cannot  impart 
to  them  the  force  of  conviction  which  we  our- 
selves have  bought  so  dearly,  still  we  can  imbue 
them  with  opinions,  surround  them  with  safe- 
guards, and  implant  principles  in  their  minds  of 
which  the  seeds  will  develop  in  future  years.  If 
a  perverse  and  brutal  population  repel*  the  efforts 
of  the  Christian  minister  and  the  practical 
philanthropist,  if  they  be  depressed  by  its  hard 
obstinacy,  and  hopeless  of  its  ignorant  dulness, 
let  them  remember  that  there  are  little  children 
who  repel  no  tenderness,  who  are  not  prejudiced 
against  any  one,  who  believe  all  that  is  told  them, 
trust  every  promise  which  they  hear,  and  offer 
their  hearts  to  whoever  opens  loving  arms  for 
them.  In  the  worst  families  these  little  ones  are 
dropped  as  from  heaven,  and  each  child  is  one 
chance  the  more. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  La  Sceur  Rosalie 
were  of  course  those  inevitable  to  a  Catholic  j 
she  cared  less  for  intellectual  advance  than  for 
the  moral  training  of  the  children  in  her  schools, 
and  she  tried  to  apportion  the  kind  and  amount 
of  instruction  given  to  the  requirements  of  the 
future  career  of  her  pupils.  Her  plan  of  educa- 
tion aimed  at  producing  certain  definite  results, 
and  in  so  far  it  differed  very  considerably  from 
the  ideal  of  education  now  existing  among  us  in 
England,  which  aims  at  drawing  out  the  whole 
powers  of  the  niind,  irrespective  of  their  probable 


or  possible  direct  application.  We  will,  however, 
remind  our  readers  how  great  a  recoil  has  of  late 
prevailed,  even  in  England,  towards  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  girls  of  the  working  class- 
es. The  advocates  of  education  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  common  sense  requires  them  to  limit 
their  instruction  to  what  may  be  called  a  pro- 
fessional end,  and  as  working  women  must  do 
house-work,  as  the  health,  comfort,  and  morality 
of  the  laborer's  and  mechanic's  home  must 
chiefly  depend  on  the  woman  who  is  at  the  head 
of  it,  it  is  folly  to  call  that  efficient  educa- 
tion which  sends  a  female  child  out  into  the  world 
untrained  for  her  peculiar  and  inevitable  duties. 
Hence  the  constant  current  of  press  articles 
about  industrial  schools,  cooking  schools,  sew- 
ing schools ;  hence  the  publication  of  such  tracts 
as  those  issued  by  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, from  "  How  to  Manage  a  Baby,"  upwards. 

La  Sceur  Rosalie,  therefore,  being,  as  appears 
on  every  page  of  her  memoir,  eminently  un- 
speculative  and  pre-eminently  practical,  and 
living,  moreover,  day  by  day  amidst  a  population 
whose  gross  ignorance  was  only  matched  by  its 
urgent  practical  needs,  set  herself  to  train  up  as 
many  girls  as  possible  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  and  she  discouraged,  or  threw  aside  as  use- 
less^ whatever  did  not  recommend  itself  on  the 
ground  of  practical  utility.  So  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised that  she  disapproved  of  drawing,  history, 
and  belles-lettres,  as  subjects  of  study  in  pri- 
mary schools.  In  particular,  she  objected  to  the 
time  given  to  singing  in  girls'  schools.  This  was  the 
view  she  took,  which  we  leave  to  be  disputed,  as 
it  probably  will  be  by  the  majority  of  our  readers. 
"  Music,"  she  said,  "  is  perhaps  suitable  for  boys 
destined  to  rough  contact  with  their  fellow-men, 
to  work  carried  on  amidst  numbers,  amidst  the 
tumults  of  the  external  world;  it  may  serve  to 
soften  the  rough  manners  of  the  workman,  and 
to  substitute  honest  and  peaceful  amusement  for 
the  noisy  orgies  of  the  tavern.  But  for  young 
girls  it  is  dangerous  :  it  invites  their  attendance 
in  mixed  places  of  amusement ;  it  calls  them 
away  from  the  modest  fulfilment  of  household 
duties  to  expose  them  to  public  curiosity  and 
theatrical  applause.  Why  should  we  seek  to 
awake  in  our  young  girls  of  the  working  classes 
needs  and  tastes  which  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
conditions  imposed  on  them  by  their  birth,  their 
purse,  and  their  surroundings  j  drawing  and 
music,  and  all  similar  surplus  of  instruction,  only 
serve  to  disgust  them  with  their  needle,  and  to 
propagate  that  desire  to  rise  in  life  (ccs  idees  de 
declassemenf)*  which  must  one  day  be  repressed, 
and  which  is  the  torment  of  our  laboring  class, 
for  the  trouble  among  our  working  people  is 
that  now-a-days  nobody  is  contented  to  remain 
in  her  own  station  in  life." 

A  great  deal  in  this  passsge  from  the  pen  of 
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La  Sceur  is  open  to  contrary  argument,  and  our 
American  readers  will  probably  think  it  very 
absurd  and  wrong  to  wish  to  limit  the  upward 
aspirations  of  girls  and  boys,  since  to  rise  in  life 
means,  up  to  a  certain  point,  better  food,  better 
clothes,  more  leisure,  and  purer  moral  surround- 
ings of  an  external  kind.  And  undoubtedly 
where  there  is  ample  virgin  land  to  receive  and 
sustain  a  surplus  population,  or  where  commerce 
is  so  rapidly  expanding,  or  emigration  becoming 
so  cheap  and  easy,  that  room  can  be  made  for  all 
who  choose  to  "rise  in  life"  without  prejudice 
to  their  neighbors,  there  is  no  reason  why  being 
content  with  the  station  whereunto  Gi-od  called 
us  in  the  first  instance  by  birth,  should  be  insist- 
ed upon  as  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian. But  in  our  old  countries,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  still  more  in  very  differently  organ- 
ized France,  the  rapid  interchange  carried  on 
in  New  York  and  in  Manchester  between  the 
social  status  of  the  master  and  that  of  the  man, 
is  practically  impossible.  It  can  only  be  by  a 
sort  of  miracle  that  the  agricultural  laborer  in 
Dorset  and  Essex  can  u  rise  in  life/'  and  the 
working  people  of  Paris  and  London  find  them- 
selves hemmed  in  by  conditions  most  difficult  of 
change.  Now  we  freely  admit  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  lawgiver  and  the  politician  to  widen 
these  conditions  if  posssible ;  to  free  the  energies 
of  the  people,  and  to  bring  social  ease  and  intel- 
lectual culture  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest 
possible  number.  But  we  firmly  submit  that  it 
is  the  immediate  duty  of  practical  philanthro- 
pists to  make  the  best  of  existing  conditions. 
The  minister  of  Christ  and  the  visitor  among  the 
poor  has  for  immediate  concern  the  making  John 
and  Jane,  Thomas  and  Mary,  lead  good  and  use- 
ful lives  on  a  sum  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty- 
shillings  a  week :  a  hard  problem,  but  one  not 
utterly  impossible  of  solution,  as  has  been  proved 
by  thousands  of  instances  among  the  virtuous 
and  industrious  poor. 

La  Sceur  Rosalie  disliked  applying  the  spur  of 
rivalry  to  her  schools,  according  to  the  plan  by 
which  the  municipality  of  Paris  paid  every  year 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  apprenticing  of  young 
girls  who  carried  off  the  suffrages  in  a  compe- 
tition open  to  all  the  dcoles  communales*  She 
thus  wrote  to  a  friend  interested  in  primary  in- 
struction. "  My  experience  has  shown  me  that 
grave  evils  result  from  the  system  of  bestowed 
apprenticeship  as  a'  reward  in  competitive  ex- 
aminations. The  struggle  lies  more  between  the 
mistresses  of  the  different  schools,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  pupils  from  whom  they  expect 
credit,  to  the  detriment  of  the  numbers  who  have 
a  right  to  their  care  and  instruction."  The  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  sister  in  the  schools  under 
her  immediate  superintendence  were  remarkable 
for  their  good  condition.    She  brought  up  her 
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little  girls  in  habits  of  modesty  and  politeness 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  highest 
ranks.  If  the  superior  excluded  the  more  intel- 
lectual classes  of  studies,  just  as  she  would  have 
excluded  topknots  and  flounces,  it  was  evident 
that  piety  and  order  reigned  in  the  little  as- 
sembly. In  no  school  did  the  children  read  and 
write  more  correctly,  nowhere  did  they  know 
their  prayers  better,  or  possess  neater  habits  and 
more  intelligent,  open  faces.  Every  day  she  visited 
them  ;  the  good  children  crowded  round  her,  and 
if  she  saw  a  little  one  in  the  corner,  she  always 
went  up  to  it,  dried  its  tears,  helped  it  through  its 
lessons,  and  asked  forgiveness  for  the  penitent.  In 
her  old  age  she  used  often  to  say  to  her  last  pupils, 
11 1  taught  your  dear  mother  to  read  ;  how  good 
and  pleasant  she  was !  She  always  knew  her 
lessons,  and  you'll  be  like  her,  will  you  not  V* 
The  little  girl  would  promise,  and  would  go 
home,  and  tell  them  what  La  Sceur  Rosalie 
had  said  of  her  mother,  which  naturally  proved 
a  strong  stimulus  to  the  child  and  delighted 
the  household.  If  La  Sceur  met  a  child  in  the 
street,  she  used  to  ask  where  it  went  to  school. 
If  it  went  to  none,  she  sent  for  the  mother,  re- 
proved her  for  negligence,  showed  her  that 
Christian  education  was  the  best  safeguard  a 
parent  could  possess  for  a  child's  obedience  and 
respect,  and  the  best  incentive  to  filial  care  in 
declining  years.  Sometimes  the  mother  was  not 
to  blame;  the  child  had  not  been  received  at 
school  for  want  of  room,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
munificence  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  towards 
the  system  of  primary  instruction,  the  schools 
were  far  from  affording  adequate  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Then  she  would  take 
the  little  girl  by  the  hand,  and  presenting  her- 
self to  the  sister  who  had  charge  of  the  particular 
school,  she  would  say,  "  Find  me,  I  beg  of  you, 
a  little  room  for  this  child."  "But  we  are  quite 
full,  ma  mere."  "  Look  well,  she  is  so  slight; 
she  will  not  take  much  room,  and  you  will  give 
me  so  much  pleasure."  At  the  voice  of  La  Sceur 
Rosalie  all  of  the  pupils  pressed  closer  together, 
and  made  room  for  the  new-comer,  for  they 
dearly  loved  to  please  her.  On  her  part,  when 
she  left  the  schoolroom  she  went  to  look  at  their 
luncheon  baskets,  and  at  the  end  of  lesson  time 
the  lightest  were  found  to  have  become  the  best 
filled ! 

She  also  busied  herself  in  the  founding  of 
new  institutions.  She  got  together  classes  in  the 
Rue  Banquier,  begging  from  people,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education,  the  sums  necessary  to  secure  their 
permanent  foundation  ;  exerting  all  the  influences 
at  her  command,  she  persuaded  the  municipality 
to  adopt  the  new  school ;  a  religious  establish- 
ment was  created  there,  and  a  workshop  opened 
in  connection  with  the  classes,  thus  introducing 
the  industrial  element  of  instruction.  Before 
long  a  system  of  visitation  was  begun,  and  the 
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miserable  population  of  the  suburb  outside  the 
Barriere  d' Ivry  was  brought  in  a  measure  under 
benevolent  superintendence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Rice  Paper. — This  article  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  made  from  the  grains  of  common 
rice.  The  popular  name  has  probably  led  to  this 
idea,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  actually  made  from 
the  pith  of  a  plant  of  the  bread  fruit  genus, 
brought  from  the  western  parts  of  China,  chiefly 
to  Canton,  where  the  manufacture  of  this  paper, 
and  painting  designs  upon  it  give  employment 
to  several  thousand  persons. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

European. — The  steamer  Arabia  brings  later  foreign 
intelligence,  ber  dates  being  to  the  17th  ult.  The 
House  of  Lords  had  agreed  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  an  address  to  the  Crown  in  approbation  of 
the  new  commercial  treaty  with  France  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  38.  Announcement  had  been  made  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  reception  of  a  circular 
dispatch  from  the  French  Government  relative  to  the 
Savoy  question.  M.  Thouvenel  states  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  to  France  has  become  necessary  by  the 
altered  position  of  Italy,  but  tbat  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Savoy  will  be  consulted.  The  European 
Powers  are,  however,  to  have  nothing  to  say  in  the 
business.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  order  for  the  French 
army  in  Lombardy  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice  has  been  countermanded  The  Swiss  Federal 
Council  has  protested  against  the  annexation  of  the 
neutralized  districts  of  Savoy  to  France.  The  result 
of  the  election  on  the  question  of  annexing  Tuscany  to 
Piedmont  was  largely  in  favor  of  annexation.  The 
arrests  and  banishments  in  Naples  were  continued, 
and  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed  there.  The  British 
and  other  foreign  Ministers,  it  is  said,  have  remonstra- 
ted with  the  King.  In  Austria  the  symptoms  of 
social  and  politcal  dissolution  continue  to  manifest 
themselves  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. — N.  Y.  Tri- 
bune. 

India — Telegraphic  communication  between  Alex- 
andria and  Kurrachee  is  complete,  and  a  private  des- 
patch had  reached  England  from  Calcutta  in  the  space 
of  six  days  /^Had  the  cable  between  Alexandria  and 
Gibraltar  been  complete,  the  news  would  not  have 
been  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  reaching  its  destina- 
tion. 

An  Important  Enterprise. — On  the  3d  of  this  month 
the  Central  Overland  California  and  Pike's  Peak  Ex- 
press Company  commence  running  their  regular  pony 
express  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  will  convey  mes- 
sages from  a  point  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  East  to  a  point  in  California  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  San  Francisco  in  eight  days,  thus 
greatly  diminishing  the  time  now  required  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  between  California  and 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  The  express  will  pass  by 
many  important  posts,  and  will  greatly  increase  the 
facilities  for  speedy  communication  with  them  and 
with  Oregon,  as  well  as  with  California. 

An  Old  Man's  Home. — An  effort  is  about  being  made 
in  this  city,  for  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  refuge 
for  helpless  old  men.  Those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject are  solicited  to  collect  one  dime  from  each  mem- 
ber of  their  respective  families,  and  from  every  friend 
they  may  choose  to  ask  a  similar  sum,  thus  forming  a 


nucleus  for  such  as  may  wish  to  contribute  larger 
sums. 

An  Indian  Embassy. — A  lone  daughter  of  the  forest, 
named  Nah-nee-bahwe-qua,  which  means  an  upright 
woman,  has  arrived  in  New  York  en  route  for  Eng- 
land, to  appeal  to  the  Queen  against  the  removal  of 
her  people,  the  Ojibwas,  from  their  towns  and  villa- 
ges on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  in  Upper 
Canada.  The  Ojibwas  number  about  one  thousand 
souls,  have  embraced  Christianity  and  become  civil- 
ized, and  have  good  farms,  comfortable  houses  and 
pleasant  homes,  which  are  about  to  be  taken  from 
them,  according  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enqui- 
rer, "  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  power."  The  fair  am- 
bassador of  the  red  men  is  said  to  be  gifted  by  nature, 
highly  educated,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Distinguished  Compliment. — By  late  intelligence 
from  Paris,  we  learn  tbat  our  distinguished  country- 
man, John  Lathrop  Motley,  of  Boston,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  has  been 
chosen  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
in  the  department  known  as  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  and  in  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  lamented  death  of  Prescott.  The  work  which  has 
so  promptly  secured  for  its  author  this  literary  honor 
has  become  extensively  known  in  Europe.  Besides 
several  English  editions,  there  is  a  translation  into 
French,  edited  by  M.  Guizot ;  another  translation  into 
French  in  Belgium,  and  also  translations  into  Dutch 
and  into  German. 

The  Oil  Fever  in  Virginia. — We  mentioned,  a  few 
days  since,  that  oil  discoveries  had  been  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parkersburg,  Virginia,  and  that  wells  al- 
ready in  operation  were  yielding,  some  of  them,  thirty 
barrels  per  day.  Also  that  a  vein  of  superior  quality 
of  cannel  coal  had  been  discovered.  The  editor  of 
the  Waynesburg  Messenger  says  that  he  has  seen  a 
specimen  of  the  coal  found  near  Cairo  station,  Ritchie 
county,  Virginia,  in  the  hands  of  William  Campbell, 
of  Waynesburg,  who  owns  an  interest  in  a  large  body 
of  land  within  a  mile  or  two  of  where  the  coal  was 
discovered.  It  is  remarkably  bituminous,  melting  like 
tar;  and  when  thoroughly  heated  can  be  fired  by  a 
match,  when  it  will  burn  like  a  candle.  Speculators 
have  already  taken  the  thing  in  hand,  with  a  view  of 
making  oil. 

Blood  Manufactured  into  Manure. — In  the  English 
agricultural  papers  are  advertisements  of  a  great  com- 
pany in  London,  who  manufacture  manure  from  blood. 
They  state  that  the  number  of  beasts,  sheep,  horses, 
calves  and  pigs  slaughtered  in  London  in  1856  was 
821,705;  that  the  yield  of  blood  from  these  was  802,- 
000  gallons,  of  which  Odam's  Blood  Manure  Company 
received  iiU,000. 

The  Steamship  Adriatic. — This  noble  vessel,  after 
having  made  but  one  trip  to  Liverpool,  and  having 
ever  since  been  lying  idle,  is  soon  to  be  put  on  Atlan- 
tic service.  She-is  to  ply  between  New  York,  South- 
ampton, and  Havre,  and  she  will  commence  running 
early  next  month.  Her  last  trial  trip,  it  is  stated,  pro- 
ved her  machinery  (as  now  altered  and  amended)  to 
be  excellent,  and  it  is  expected  that  she  will  make  the 
fastest  voyages  of  any  steamer  afloat.  She  belongs  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Company,  and  her  cabin  accommo- 
dations are  unsurpassed  for  elegance  and  comfort. — 
Scientific  American. 

The  Homestead  Bill — This  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington,  on  the  12th  inst., 
by  a  vote  of  114  to  66.  It  provides  that  every  person 
who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  and  21  years  of  age,  may 
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enter  one  quarter  section  (160  acres)  of  land,  subject 
to  pre-emption,  and  at  the 'expiration  of  five  years,  if 
then  a  citizen,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  it  on 
payment  of '$10. 

The  County  of  Cameron. — Both  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature, last  week,  passed  a  bill  creating  a  new  coun- 
ty, to  be  called  Cameron,  out  of  parts  of  Clinton.  Potte  -« 
McKean,  and  Elk. 

The  Jews. — The  Jews  in  g  the  city  of  New  York 
amount  to  about  forty  thousand.  They  have  twenty- 
one  synagogues,  and,  during  the  periods  of  their 
principal  attendance  on  religious  meetings,  they  have 
thirty  or  forty  additional  halls,  which  are  resorted  to 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  believed  to  be  about  two  hundred  thousand  Jews, 
while,  according  to  a  recent  statement  in  an  English 
publication,  there  are  in  all  Erjgland  only  thirty-five 
thousand. 

The  Mineral  Productions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
clusive of  the  immense  gold  productions  of  California, 
amount  to  a  yearly  average  of  $120,000,000,  givi:  g 
employment  to  about  twenty  thousand  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  just  published  in  London,  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounied  in 
1858,  to  $155,000  000.  France,  in  1855,  employed 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  pro- 
duction of  about  $100,000,000  of  mineral  results. 

Area  of  Coal  Fields. — The  square  miles  of  coal 
area  in  the  United  States  number  106,650  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  5400  ;  France,  984  ;  Belgium,  510  ;  Spain,  200 ; 
Russia  100.  It  is  estimated  that  the  British  coal  fields 
contain  190,000,000.000  of  tons  of  this  fuel,  computing 
the  coal  veins  at  an  average  thickness  of  35  feet.  The 
North  American  coal  fields,  placing  the  average  thick- 
ness at  20  feet,  have  the  enormous  amount  of  4,000, 
000,000,000  of  tons.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  amount 
of  coal  used  by  the  civilized  world,  comes  from  Great 
Britain.  The  consumption  of  British  coal  is  to  great, 
and  the  coal  area  is  so  limited,  that  it  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  competent  persons  that  the  mines  will  be 
exhausted  in  three  or  four  centuries. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  There 
is  very  little  shippimg  demand,  and  the  sales  are  only 
a  few  hundred  bbls.  good  Western  extra  at  $6  in  lots 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  borne  trade,  at  $5  62  up  to 
6  75  per  bbl.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  scarce. 
The  former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  1 2 J  a  4  25,  and  the 
latter  at  3  50  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  little  inquiry  for  Wheat.  We 
quote  good  and  prime  red  at  $1  42  a  1  44  per  bushel, 
and  small  lots  of  white  at  $1  55  a  1  62.  Rye  is 
more  active  ;  700  bushels  sold  at  86  per  bus.  Corn 
of  prime  quality  is  scarce  and  firm  at  73  cents  per 
bushel.  Sales  of  1200  bushels  damaged  at  83  cents. 
Oats  are  in  fair  request  at  45  cents  for  Delaware, 
and  46  cents  for  Pennsylvania. 

Cloverseed  continues  very  quiet.  Small  sales  of 
fair  and  prime  quality  at  $4  a  4  50  per  64  pounds. 
Timothy  is  steady  at  $3  25.  Flaxseed  sells  on  arri- 
val at  $1  00  per  bushel. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES. — 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
22d  of  5th  month. 

For  particulars,  address  the  Principal  for  a  Circular, 
Allen  Flitcraft,  Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County. 
4th  mo  7,  2m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30tb  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCBOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  oije 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  tbe  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  wa3  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  2lst  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  tbe  11th  month,  at  which 
time  tbe  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.— The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Thost*  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  at  ention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  Tbe  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needlework.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers. 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 
S        ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 

REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia — Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Elli?. 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud, 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  & 
Bailey. 


j-  Principals 


THE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  number  of  scholars  ;s  limited  to  twelve,  and  all 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Principals. 
For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo-  11,  I860.   3  m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Lodge  St.,  N.  side  Penn'a  Bank 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF   JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  50.) 

Now  I  removed  from  the  place  wbere  I  had 
lived  all  my  time,  and  came  to  live  at  Monyash, 
six  miles  from  thence,  where  I  inquired,  what 
sorts  of  professors  were  there.    And  I  found  a 
people  called  Anabaptists,  of  whom  I  knew  very 
little,  but  chose  rather  to  accompany  with  them, 
than  with  the  rude  worldly  ones.    Those  I  con- 
ferred much  with,  and  took  much  liking  to  them, 
which  brought  me  acquainted  not  only  with  their 
principles,  but  also  with  their  practices  in  wor- 
ship; which,  when  I  saw,  I  could  say  little  against 
them,  but  thought  they  came  nearest  the  Scrip- 
tures of  any  I  had  yet  tried  :  upon  which  I  went 
to  their  meetings,  and  was  almost  persuaded  that 
I  ought  to  be  dipped  into  the  water;  for  unless 
I  was,  I  must  have  no  admittance  into  their 
church.    I  then  seeing  no  farther,  could  gladly 
have  been  so,  seeing  it  a  far  more  easy  way  to 
the  flesh,  than  to  obey  the  gift  of  God  in  me. 
But  I  could  not  get  to  water  baptism  in  faith ; 
for  finding  them  preach  that  water  baptism  is  a 
sign  of  death,  burial  and  resurrection,  and  that 
a  man  ought  to  be  dead  before  he  be  buried ;  for 
said  they,  "  It  is  monstrous  in  nature  to  bury  a 
man  before  he  be  dead  j"  and  then  finding  the 
holy  Scripture  saith,  "  That  he  that  is  dead  is 
freed  from  sin  :  and  how  can  you  that  are  dead 
to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  V    I  examined 
myself,  and  found  I  was  not  free  from  sin,  so  I 
was  not  dead ;  therefore  I  was  not  fit  to  be  buried, 
and  before  I  was  dead  and  buried,  I  could  not 
know  a  rising  unto  holiness  and  righteousness  j 


and  that  if  I  should  go  and  be  buried  under 
water,  as  though  1  were  dead,  I  should  dissemble 
and  lie,  or  deal  falsely  both  with  God  and  man. 

This  kept  me  out  of  the  water;  but.  one  of  the 
chief  of  them  came  to  me  one  day,  to  ask  me, 
why  I  came  not  to  be  dipped  ;  and  I  told  him  as 
above.  He  said  to  me,  u  Many  do  come,  that  I 
believe  are  more  unfit  than  you  are."  I  said  that 
was  nothing  to  me,  I  durst  not. 

Then  after  this  I  went  to  see  my  sister  dipped 
in  a  river  called  Wee ;  and  after  that  two  young 
men  :  and  after  they  came  up  out  of  the  water  I 
spent  some  time  with  them  who  were  passed 
from  death  to  life,  as  they  signified ;  but  I  saw 
no  appearance  of  the  spirit,  or  newness  of  life, 
or  power,  or  that  they  thereby  received  the  Holy 
Ghost :  their  baptism  being  only  with  water, 
which  can  only  wash  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh; 
but  such  as  are  baptized  into  Christ,  must  be 
baptized  into  death,  by  dying  unto  sin,  and  be 
buried  by  this  baptism  into  death,  that  being 
made  free  unto  sin,  they  may  come  to  have  a 
part  in  Christ ;  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  by 
whom  they  are  made  alive  unto  God :  for  in 
Christ  life  is  manifest,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and 
have  tasted  and  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life, 
that  hath  been  as  a  fire,  and  as  a  hammer  to 
break  our  rocky  hearts  asunder;  and  water  hath 
gushed  out,  and  we  have  felt  our  hearts  made 
new,  and  our  consciences  clean  (being  washed 
with  pure  water)  and  to  answer  the  pure  requir- 
ings  of  the  Lord  ;  and  our  souls  being  baptized 
into  Christ,  and  he  being  put  on,  in  him  we 
have  a  safe  habitation,  and  come  to  see,  that  as 
none  were  saved  by  the  ark  of  Noah,  but  a  few 
that  were  in  it,  so  none  can  know  salvation  but 
those  that  are  in  Christ,  the  ark  of  the  everlasting 
covenant ;  for  he  is  given  to  be  a  covenant  to 
the  people,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  (to 
open  their  blind  eyes)  and  to  be  God's  salvation 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven,  by  which  any  can  be  saved, 
but  by  J esus  Christ.  To  him  be  all  glory  given 
for  ever ! 

But  I  found,  that  they  whom  I  looked  should 
have  been  dead  to  sin  (as  they  professed  they 
were)  yet  they  lived  therein,  and  pleaded  for 
it  a  term  of  life.  Then  I  began  to  question  their 
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form,  and  through  mercy  I  found  it  was  but  a 
form  without  life  or  power,  and  I  plainly  saw 
they  were  not  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  G-od, 
as  I  shall,  with  the  Lord's  assistance,  hereafter 
make  appear. 

So  that  still  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  preserved 
me,  and  his  long  suffering  was  salvation  to  me. 
He  drove  me  out  of  all  the  inventions  and  imagi- 
nations of  men,  and  stripped  me  naked  and  bore; 
I  had  no  hiding  place,  for  these  fig-trees  bore 
nothing  but  leaves,  and  it  was  bread  I  wanted  ; 
for  these  outward  things  brought  me  no  inward 
peace,  power,  nor  life,  and  could  not,  nor  can 
ever  sanctify  or  make  the  comers  thereunto  per- 
fect, as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  and  there- 
fore cannot  satisfy  the  birth  immortal. 

Yet  I  continued  with  them,  till  one  day  as  I 
sat  in  the  meeting,  I  observed  that  the  elders 
and  chief  speakers  were  putting  one  another  to 
preach  and  pray,  saying,  Pray  do  you,  you  are 
abler  than  me.  Thus  they  were  urging  one 
another,  and  as  I  saw  it  and  heard  them,  there 
arose  a  dislike  in  me  of  these  doings,  and  I  said 
in  my  heart,  why  do  ye  put  one  another  ?  Let 
God  put  on  whom  he  pleaseth. 

Afterwards,  there  came  a  mighty  power  and 
weight  over  me,  and  it  was  in  my  heart  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  meeting;  so  when  I  felt  that  it 
increased  upon  me,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  con- 
tain, if  I  did  not  yield  to  speak,  I  gave  up,  and 
went  through  the  meeting  to  them,  who  had 
been  treating  one  another  as  aforesaid,  and  desir- 
ed I  might  have  liberty  to  speak  a  few  words ; 
and  one  of  them  told  me,  that  it  was  not  their 
manner  to  admit  of  any  to  speak  among  them 
before  he  was  dipped,  and  entered  in  by  the  door, 
and  had  passed  through  the  ordinances,  or  to 
this  effect ;  but,  said  he,  we  believe  you  are  an 
honest  man,  and  will  come,  and  so  you  may  take 
your  liberty.  So  I  turned  me  to  the  meeting, 
and  spoke  so  that  tears  ran  down ;  I  admired  at 
my  condition  I  was  then  in,  for  I  was  like  a 
bottle  uncorked,  and  the  power  of  the  spirit 
flowed  in  me,  and  when  it  stopped  I  ceased  to 
speak. 

The  next  first  day  I  went  again,  and  the  meet- 
ing fell  in  course  to  be  at  an  elder's  house,  one 
Humphry  Chapman ;  at  which  time  a  very  wick- 
ed act  was  put  in  force  against  religious  meet- 
ings, that  were  in  other  manner  than  according 
to  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, where  above  the  number  of  five  besides  the 
family  were  assembled,  and  the  fine  was  twenty 
pounds  the  house,  and  twenty  pounds  the 
preacher,  and  five  shillings  a  hearer.  But  the 
elder  (so  called)  refused  the  meeting,  for  fear  of 
being  fined  twenty  pounds;  then  it  was  tendered 
to  another,  that  was  not  only  an  elder,  but  a 
preacher  (one  Brume  who  had  dipped  the  two 
men  aforesaid),  but  he  refused  it,  for  fear  of  his 
twenty  pounds  :  then  it  was  offered  to  a  third 
(one  William  Blackshaw)  who  accepted  it  for 


that  day,  though  it  fell  not  to  be  at  his  house  by 
course.  But  when  I  saw  the  other  two  refuse 
the  meeting  for  fear  of  suffering  (and  one  of  them 
was  a  preacher,  and  had  dipped  two  men  when 
I  stood  by),  I  was  not  a  little  troubled  ;  for  I 
remembered  the  words  of  Christ,  who  said,  "He 
that  denieth  me  before  men,  him  will  I  deny 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  So  after 
the  meeting  was  ended,  they  discoursed  about 
what  they  must  do  for  time  to  come ;  for  they 
must  not  be  at  that  pass ;  and  the  query  was, 
Where  and  when  they  must  meet  ?  About  which 
they  differed  much,  some  were  for  meeting  in 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  to  save  the  fine  of  a  house ; 
and  as  for  the  time,  some  were  for  meeting  ear- 
ly, to  have  done  by  that  time  the  priest  and 
people  came  from  the  steeple-house  to  dinner ; 
but  some  were  for  beginning  then :  some  were 
of  one  mind,  and  some  of  another ;  but  there 
was  one,  that  I  loved  best,  desired  they  might 
meet  as  they  had  done  formerly. 

Now  as  I  sate  and  beheld  them,  I  felt  the 
same  power  arise  in  me,  in  wbich  I  had  preached 
amongst  them  that  day  week  before,  with  these 
words,  '  These  people  are  not  the  people  of  God, 
they  do  not  stand  in  the  power  of  God/ 

This  I  believed,  and  went  away  satisfied  that 
it  was  so ;  and  left  them,  and  went  no  more  to 
join  with  them  in  worship.  But  Henry  Chapman 
dealt  dishonestly  by  me,  and  I  complained  of 
him,  and  they  desired  me  to  come  to  a  meeting 
that  was  to  be  at  Wardly,  where  was  one  Tom- 
linson  of  Nottingham  that  day,  to  help  them  to 
purge  their  church,  and  break  bread ;  and  they 
cast  out  H.  Chapman,  who  soon  after  fell  sick, 
and  died,  and  I  lost  by  him. 

And  now  I  was  once  more  singled  out,  and 
durst  join  to  none  of  these  formalists,  but  was 
like  a  lost  sheep,  strayed  from  my  shepherd, 
which,  after  a  long  time,  I  now  came  again  to 
remember,  and  was  persaaded,  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  God,  or  the  spirit  of  truth  that  came  to 
me,  to  lead  and  guide  me  in  the  way  of  truth; 
which  wrought  in  me  a  great  fear  and  dread, 
lest  I  should  have  sinned  out  my  day  of  visita- 
tion ;  and  I  greatly  questioned,  whether  it  would 
ever  appear  to  me  again  or  no.  Yet  I  had  a 
kind  of  secret  hope,  which  kept  me  from  being 
quite  hopeless ;  and  I  came  again  to  be  much 
exercised  in  mind,  and  the  travail  of  my  soul 
was  now  again  truly  to  enjoy  the  Lord,  and  be 
an  instrument  for  his  glory,  and  that  I  might 
know  his  will  and  worship,  and  perform  the 
same,  and  be  joined  to  those  who  were  joined 
unto  him  ;  which  was  the  travail  of  my  soul. 

Thus  I  was  as  one  alone,  like  a  speckled  bird, 
none  like  me  (for  as  yet  I  had  not  been  at  a 
Quaker's  meeting),  but  thought  to  live  as  holy 
and  righteous  as  I  could  among  men,  and  join 
with  none  in  worship,  for  fear  of  being  deceived, 
by  joining  in  false  or  will-worship,  or  idolatry. 
But  sometimes  I  went  two  miles  to  see  a  woman 
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at  Overhaddon,  who  pretended  to  live  without  1 
meat ;  where  I  met  with  professors  (I  think  I  < 
may  say)  of  all  sorts.    And  one  day  a  man  of 
London  came,  called  an  Independent,  and  there  < 
was  a  meeting  :  and  he  having  heard  of  me,  de-  < 
sired  me  to  pray  before  he  began  to  preach  :  but  : 
I  felt  a  zeal  to  rise  in  me  against  putting  men  i 
upon  that  service,  which  only  belonged  to  God  ; 
to  require  and  move  men  to ;  so  I  refused,  and  : 
he  went  on,  who  could  do  what  he  had  a  mind  i 
to  do,  as  far  as  I  saw,  in  his  own  will.    Then  he  ; 
prayed  and  preached ;  but  before  he  had  done 
preaching,  I  was  so  pressed  in  my  spirit  to  pray, 
that  it  was  a  great  exercise  to  forbear  till  he  had 
done :  and  then  I  prayed ;  but  with  such  a  power, 
that  the  people  were  amazed,  and  truly,  so  was  I 
too ;  for  I  had  never  prayed  so  before,  for  I  had 
both  wisdom,  faith,  and  utterance  given  me. 
afterwards  I  went  home,  and  kept  from  all  people, 
and  joined  with  none,  having  tried  almost  all 
persuasions  among  Protestants,  and  much  sorrow 
I  had  in  secret,  and  was  deeply  baptized  with 
the  spirit  of  judgment  and  burning;  and  I  saw 
the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  ;  and 
my  pride  and  empty  knowledge,  notions,  and 
opinions,  yea,  my  faith  that  1  had  got  by  the 
i  wisdom  of  man,  were  burned  up.    Oh  !  the  cup 
that  I  then  drank  deeply  of  at  that  time  is  un- 
1  speakable ;  and  when  the  holy  Spirit  appeared 
|  in  me,  Jordan  overflowed  her  banks.    Oh!  it 

I was  deep  at  that  moment  of  time,  but  in  the 
midst  of  judgment  the  Lord  showed  mercy.  And 
it  began  to  be  much  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  ready 
|  to  conclude  in  my  heart,  that  what  I  had  felt 
|  in  me  was  really  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  had 
waited  on  me  long,  and  striven  with  me ;  and  as 
i  I  once  said  to  two  professors,  that  something 
j  appeared  in  me,  as  one  that  had  much  mind  to 
be  received  and  entertained ;  but  for  want  of  my 
I  being  open-hearted,  and  inclined  to  embrace,  re- 
|  ceive,  and  mind  it,  I  oft  lost  the  sight  and  feel- 
ing of  it.   These  two,  to  whom  I  told  how  it 
was  with  me,  said  nothing  to  me  at  all,  nor  could 
they  tell  me  what  it  was,  though  I  told  them 
i  for  that  end  they  should  inform  me.    The  ap- 
pearance of  it  was  mild,  meek,  low,  and  gentle, 
:  and  full  of  good  counsel,  but  stood  firm  always, 
and  condemned  evil,  reproving,  rebuking,  and 
judging  it  righteously ;  so  that  I  was  much  per- 
suaded, in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  that  it  was  the 
pure  holy  Spirit  of  God ;  and  then  I  thought,  if 
jit  came  not  again,  that  then  my  state  and  con- 
jdition  was  dreadful,  sad,  and  deplorable.  I 
i  mourned  and  lamented ;  but  none  knew  my  sor- 
row but  the  Lord  alone. 

(To  be  continued.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Christians ;  those  who 
live  chiefly  by  emotion,  and  those  who  live  chief- 
ly by  faith.  The  first  class,  those  who  live 
chiefly  by  emotion,  remind  one  of  ships,  that 
move  by  the  outward  impulse  of  winds  operating 


upon  sails.  They  are  often  at  a  dead  calm,  often 
out  of  their  course,  and  sometimes  driven  back. 
And  it  is  only  when  the  winds  are  fair  and  pow- 
erful that  they  move  onward  with  rapidity.  The 
other  class,  those  who  live  chiefly  by  faith,  re- 
mind one  of  the  magnificent  steamers  which  cross 
the  Atlantic,  which  are  moved  by  an  interior  and 
permanent  principle;  and  which,  setting  at  defi- 
ance all  ordinary  obstacles,  advance  steadily  and 
swiftly  to  their  destination,  through  calm  and 
storm,  through  cloud  and  sunshine. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

"  Christ  the  same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  for 
ever/'  "And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was." 

God  is  infinite ;  there  is  no  place  in  the  world, 
nor  in  the  thousand  worlds  he  has  made,  but  God 
is  present  there ;  and  God  and  Christ  are  one. 
Christ  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  the  word 
by  which  the  worlds  were  made,  infinite  in  dura-  * 
tion,  excellent  in  wisdom,  powerful  in  operation; 
by  Him  do  all  things  subsist  that  are  made.  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God;  the  same  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."  Known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  first  to  the  last.  He 
knew  that  poor  finite  man  was  but  dust,  liable  to 
err,  and  it  is  testified,  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  (a  birth  of 
the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man,  hence  he  is 
called  the  Son  of  Man,  as  well  as  the  Son  of 
God,)  that  whosoever  believed  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life ;  in  him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  He  therefore  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  or  condem- 
nation of  God  abideth  on  him.  And  thus  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  speak  in  respect  to  the 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  the  same  language, 
"  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  (in  all  ages)  a 
son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  on  his 
shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace;  of  the  increase  of 
his  government  and  Peace  there  shall  be  no  end." 
And  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  conversation  of  the  blessed  Jesus  with 
Philip,  "  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have 
known  my  Father  also,  and  from  henceforth  ye 
know  him  and  have  seen  him."  Philip  appears 
like  the  blind  man  whose  eyes  the  blessed  Jesus 
opened ;  when  asked  if  he  saw  ought,  he  said,  "  I 
see  men  as  trees  walking,  but  henceforth  as  his 
mental  eyes  were  further  opened  by  Divine  power 
he  was  enabled  to  say,  he  saw  every  man  clearly. 
"  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  show  us  the  Father 
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and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have 
I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip ;  he  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father;  how  sayest  thou  then, 
show  us  the  Father  ?  believest  thou  not  that  I 
am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  my- 
self, but  the  Father  who  dwelleth  in  me,  he  do- 
eth  the  works." 

Oh,  it  is  a  blessed  experience  to  know  Christ 
as  our  Saviour,  through  the  operation  of  the 
spirit  in  us — for  it  is  indeed  by  him  so  revealed 
and  so  obeyed  we  do  receive  the  atonement,  even 
the  forgivness  of  our  sins. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  in  many  partic- 
ulars agree  together;  the  Old  says,  11  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  ends  of  the  Earth  and  be  ye  saved." 
The  New  saith  u  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  learn  of  me  who  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is 
light ;  "  and  the  saying  of  J esus  is  consoling,  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will  come  unto 
you ;  yet  a  little  while  and  the  world  seeth  me 
no  more,  but  ye  see  me ;  because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also ;  at  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  /  am 
in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  1  in  you." 
Canada  West,  3d  month  30th,  1860.    J.  W. 


Is  it  not  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  moral  duties  does  solely  depend  upon 
the  revelation  of  God's  will  made  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  mankind 
was  always  under  a  law,  even  before  God  made 
an  external  or  extraordinary  revelation  ?  Else 
how  could  God  judge  the  world  ?  How  should 
they  to  whom  the  word  of  God  never  come,  be 
acquitted  or  condemned  at  the  last  day  ?  For 
where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  neither  be  obe- 
dience or  transgression. — Bishop  Tillotson. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  boys  of  every  generation  have  claims  on 
society  which  I  fear  have  been  too  little  regard- 
ed ;  when  they  cease  to  be  children  in  age,  they 
do  not  seem  to  require  that  constant,  watchful 
care,  which  was  awarded  to  them  in  infancy ; 
they  have  more  self-reliance,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  more  self-will.  This  is  the  time  when, 
in  truth,  they  stand  most  in  need  of  restraint. 
The  path  before  them  is  an  untried  path,  beset  as 
it  were  with  snares  on  every  side.  Then  let  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  kindly  hold  the 
hand,  and  with  counsel  and  sympathy  aid  them 
in  every  virtuous  endeavor.  Their  position  in 
society,  if  not  an  isolated,is  often  an  embarrassing 
one  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  too  seldom  encouraged  to 
associate  with  "  grown-up"  persons.  Where  the 
young  of  both  sexes  meet  together  for  amusement 
and  social  culture,  this  exclusion  leads  them  to 
mingle,  perhaps  indiscriminately  with  those  of 


their  own  age,  where  there  is  but  a  limited  op- 
portunity rightly  to  cultivate  the  understanding, 
or  deposit  the  seed,  which,  in  after  life,  will 
yield  a  profitable  harvest ;  for  what  is  sown  when 
young,  must  be  reaped  in  riper  years.  We,  who 
have  arrived  at  maturity  and  old  age,  should 
sometimes  retrace  our  own  steps,  and  remember 
the  painful  vacancy,  the  yearning  for  something 
which  we  could  not  reach,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  heart  which  knew  our  wants,  and  a  hand 
able  and  willing  to  administer  to  our  need. 

It  is  for  these  that  as  I  advance  in  years,  my 
feelings  are  deeply  interested,  as  I  see  the  dan- 
ger to  which  a  false  step,  or  a  wrong  direction  may 
subject  them.  0  !  that  they  would  pause  at 
this  important  juncture,  and  consider  the  neces- 
sity of  a  right  decision,  as  good  and  evil  is  set 
before  them ;  and  it  is  for  them  to  choose,  whethei 
they  will  rush  precipitately  forward,  relying  on 
their  own  strength  and  guidance,  or  submit  theii 
"  wild"  and  impulsive  natures  to  be  "  bound  to 
the  choice  vine,"  that  when  the  message  comes, 
"  The  Master  hath  need  of  thee,"  these  sub- 
jected dispositions  may  serve  his  purpose,  in  the 
ascent  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  And  as  they 
trust  in,  and  are  obedient  to  the  power  of  this 
purifying  principle,  it  will  enter  the  temple  of 
the  heart,  "  cast  out  the  buyers  and  sellers"  there, 
and  fit  it,  as  was  the  original  design,  for  "  a 
house  of  prayer."  R.  H. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  enclose  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  translation 

from  the  German  language,  which  I  should  like 

to  have  printed  in  your  paper.  F.  S.  P. 

Albany,  3d  mo.  4th,  1860. 

OF  UNPROFITABLE  OPINIONS  AND  STRIFE  ABOUT 
THE  LETTER. 

A  true  Christian,  one  who  is  born  anew  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  is  in  the  simplicity  of  Christ, 
and  hath  no  strife  or  contention  with  any  man 
about  religion. 

He  hath  strife  enough  in  himself  with  his  own 
bestial  evil  flesh  and  blood.  He  continually  think- 
eth  himself  a  great  sinner,  and  is  afraid  of  God  ; 
but  the  love  of  Christ  by  degrees  pierceth  through 
and  expelleth  that  fear,  as  the  day  swalloweth 
up  the  night. 

But  the  sins  of  the  impenitent  man  rest  hi 
the  sleep  of  death,  bud  forth  in  the  pit,  and  pro- 
duce their  fruit  in  hell. 

The  Christendom  that  is  in  Babel  striveth 
about  the  manner  how  men  ought  to  serve  God 
and  glorify  Him ;  also  how  they  are  to  know 
Him,  and  what  He  is  in  His  essence  and  will. 
And  they  preach  positively,  that  whosoever  ii 
not  one  and  the  same  with  them  in  every  par  J 
ticular  of  knowledge  and  opinion,  is  no  Christian  J 
but  a  heretic. 
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Now  I  would  fain  see  how  all  their  sects  can' 
be  brought  to  agree  in  that  one  which  might  be 
ealled  a  true  Christian  church,  when  all  of  them 
are  scorners,  every  party  of  them  reviling  the 
rest,  and  proclaiming  them  to  be  false. 

But  a  Christian  is  of  no  sect,  he  can  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  sects,  and  appear  in  their  services, 
without  being  attached  or  bound  to  any.  He 
hath  but  one  knowledge,  and  that  is,  Christ  in 
him.  He  seeketh  but  one  way,  which  is  the 
desire  always  to  do  and  teach  that  which  is  right; 
and  he  putteth  all  his  knowing  and  willing  into 
the  life  of  Christ. 

He  sigheth  and  wisheth  continually  that  the 
will  of  God  might  be  done  in  him,  and  that  his 
kingdom  might  be  manifested  in  him.  He 
daily  and  hourly  killeth  sin  in  the  flesh ;  for  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  viz.,  the  inward  man  in 
Christ,  continually  breaketh  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  that  is,  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  is 
in  vanity. 

His  faith  is  a  desire  after  God  and  goodness, 
which  he  wrappeth  up  in  a  sure  hope,  trusting 
to  the  words  of  the  promise,  and  liveth  and  dieth 
therein ;  though  as  to  the  true  man  he  never 
dieth. 

For  Christ  saith,  "  whosoever  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die,  but  hath  pierced  through  from 
death  to  life,  and  rivers  of  living  water  shall 
flow  from  him,"  viz  :  good  doctrine  and  works. 

Therefore  I  say,  that  whatsoever  fighteth  and 
contendeth  about  the  letter,  is  all  Babel.  The 
letters  of  the  Word  proceed  from,  and  stand  all  in 
one  root,  which  is  the  spirit  of  God ;  as  the 
various  flowers  stand  all  in  the  earth,  and  grow 
about  one  another.  They  fight  not  with  each 
other  about  their  difference  of  color,  smell  and 
taste,  but  suffer  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  rain,  the 
wind,  the  heat  and  cold,  to  do  with  them  as 
they  please ;  and  yet  every  one  of  them  groweth 
in  its  own  peculiar  essence  and  property. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  children  of  God,  they 

I  have  various  gifts  and  knowledge,  yet  all- from 
one  spirit.  They  all  rejoice  at  the  great  wonders 
of  God,  and  give  thanks  to  the  Most  High  in 
His  wisdom  ;  why  then  should  they  long  contend 

\  about  him,  in  whom  they  live  and  have  their 

I  being,  and  of  whose  substance  they  themselves 

I  are  ? 

It  is  the  greatest  folly  that  is  in  Babel,  for 
I  people  to  strive  about  religion,  as  the  devil  hath 
made  the  world  to  do,  so  that  they  contend  ve- 
hemently  about  opinions  of  their  own  forging, 
viz.  about  the  letter  ^  when  the  Kingdom  of  God 
|  consisteth  in  no  opinion,  but  in  power  and  love. 

As  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  and  left  it 
|[  with  them  at  the  last,  saying  "  love  one  another, 
I  as  I  have  loved  you,  for  thereby  men  shall  know 
I  that  ye  are  my  disciples."  If  men  would  as 
fervently  seek  after  love  and  righteousness,  as 
I  they  do  after  opinions,  there  would  be  no  strife 
||  on  earth,  and  we  should  live  as  children  in  one 


father,  and  should  need  no  law  or  ordinance, 
for  God  is  not  served  by  any  law,  but  only  by 
obedience.  Laws  are  for  the  wicked,  who  will 
not  embrace  love  and  righteousness  ;  they  are 
and  must.be  compelled  and  forced  by  laws. 

We  all  have  but  one  only,  order,  law  or  ordi- 
nance, which  is  to  stand  still  to  the  Lord  of  all 
beings,  and  resign  our  wills  up  to  Him,  and 
suffer  his  spirit  to  play  what  music  he  will,  and 
work  and  make  in  us  what  he  will.  And  thus 
we  give  to  him  again,  as  his  own  fruits,  that 
which  he  worketh  and  manifesteth  in  us.  Now 
if  we  did  not  contend  about  our  different 
fruits,  gifts,  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowledge, 
but  did  acknowledge  them  in  one  another,  like 
children  of  the  spirit  of  God,  what  could  condemn 
us  ?  For  the  kingdom  of  God  consisteth  not  in 
our  knowing  and  supposing,  but  in  power. 

If  we  did  not  know  half  so  much,  and  were 
more  like  children,  and  had  but  a  brotherly 
mind  or  good  will  towards  one  another,  and  lived 
like  children  of  one  mother,  and  as  branches  of 
one  tree,  taking  our  sap  all  from  one  root,  we 
should  be  far  more  holy  than  we  are. 

Knowledge  serves  only  to  this  end,  viz.  :  to 
know  that  we  have  lost  the  Divine  power  in 
Adam,  and  are  become  now  inclined  to  sin,  that 
we  have  evil  properties  in  us,  and  that  doing  of 
evil  pleaseth  not  God ;  so  that  with  our  know- 
ledge we  learn  to  do  right.  Now,  if  we  have 
the  power  of  God  in  us,  and  desire  with  all  our 
hearts  to  act  and  live  aright,  then  our  knowledge 
is  that  in  which  we  may  rejoice. 

For  true  knowledge  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  God  through  the  eternal  wisdom. 
He  knoweth  what  he  will  in  his  children ;  He 
sheweth  His  wisdom  and  wonders  by  His  chil- 
dren, as  the  earth  putteth  forth  its  various 
flowers. 

Now  if  we  dwell  one  with  another,  like  hum- 
ble children,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  one  rejoicing 
at  the  gifts  and  knowledge  of  another,  who 
would  judge  or  condemn  us  ?  Who  judgeth  or 
condemneth  the  birds  in  the  woods,  that  praise 
the  Lord  of  all  beings  with  various  voices,  every 
one  in  its  own  essence  ?  Doth  the  spirit  of  God 
reprove  them,  for  not  bringing  their  voices  into 
one  harmony  ?  Doth  not  the  melody  of  them  all 
proceed  from  His  power,  and  do  they  not  sport 
before  Him? 

Those  men  therefore  that  strive  and  wrangle 
about  knowledge  and  the  will  of  God,  and  despise 
one  another  on  that  account,  are  more  foolish 
than  the  birds  in  the  woods,  and  the  wild  beasts, 
that  have  no  true  understanding.  They  are 
more  unprofitable  in  the  sight  of  the  holy  God 
than  the  flowers  of  the  field,  which  stand  still  in 
quiet  submission  to  the  spirit  of  God,  and  suffer 
him  to  manifest  the  Divine  wisdom  and  power 
through  them.  Yea,  those  men  are  worse  than 
thistles  and  thorns  that  grow  among  fair  flowers, 
for  they  stand  still  and  are  quiet,  indeed ;  whereas 
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those  wranglers  are  like  the  ravenous  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  which  fright  the  other  birds  from 
singing  and  praising  God. 

In  short,  they  are  the  issue,  branches  or 
sprouts  of  the  devil,  in  the  anger  of  God,  who, 
notwithstanding  must  by  their  tormenting  be 
made  to  serve  the  Lord ;  for  by  their  plaguing 
and  persecuting,  they  press  out  the  sap  through 
the  essence  of  the  children  of  God,  so  that  they 
move  and  stir  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  God, 
with  praying  and  continual  sighing,  in  which 
exercise  of  their  power  the  spirit  of  God  moveth 
himself  in  them. 

For  thereby  the  desire  is  exercised,  and  so  the 
children  of  God  grow  green,  flourish,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  \  for  the  children  of  God  are  manifes- 
ted in  tribulation,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  When 
thou  chastiseth  them,  they  cry  fervently  to  thee" 

Some   account  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in    Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

(Continued  from  page  51.) 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  contributing  to  carry  out 
the  apparent  desire  of  this  valuable  Friend,  if  we 
give  greater  publicity  to  an  account  drawn  up  by 
Rachel  Wigham,  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of 
her  parents,  John  and  Jannet  Teasdale  ;  to 
which  she  has  added  some  advice  given  by  her 
father  to  her  children.  It  is  to  the  following 
import. 

As  expressions  dropped  upon  a  dying  bed,  are 
the  most  likely  to  make  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  those  left  behind,  and  who 
have  yet  to  stay  a  little  longer,  subject  to  the 
many  tossings  and  uncertainties  of  this  life,  me- 
thinks  it  is  a  pity  that  any  of  these  expressions 
should  be  hid  in  obscurity,  or  buried  in  oblivion. 
Therefore,  as  some  weighty  sentences  dropped  by 
my  dear  father,  in  his  last  illness,  renewedly 
present  to  my  mind,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  men- 
tion them  in  this  manner,  for  the  sake  of  my 
children,  for  whom  he  was  concerned  ;  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  hurt  any  into  whose  hands  they  may 
come.  I  was  with  him  about  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  during  which  time  he  endured  much  pain  ; 
but  through  mercy  was  enabled  to  bear  it  with 
a  good  degree  of  fortitude  and  patience,  several 
times  signifying  that  he  found  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way  between  him  and  his  soul's  peace ; 
and  that  through  Divine  mercy,  all  obstructions 
were  removed :  often  saying,  "  I  long  to  be  dis- 
solved ;  this  body  is  in  much  pain,  but  I  hope, 
when  time  ends,  trouble  will  end  with  me.  I  hope, 
in  a  little  time,  I  shall  receive  that  crown  which 
I  have  often  exhorted  others  to  press  after.  I 
.  hope  I  may  in  measure  say  with  the  good  king 
Hezekiah  of  old,  that  ever  since  I  was  sensible 
of  the  blessed  Truth,  when  influenced  by  the 
power  and  virtue  thereof,  I  have  endeavored  to 


walk  before  the  Almighty  God,  with  a  perfect 
and  upright  heart." 

At  a  certain  time  he  appeared  very  thoughtful 
about  my  children.  Looking  upon  me,  he  said, 
"  Remember  my  love  to  poor  Hannah  ;  tell  her 
to  be  good ;  to  keep  to  meetings,  and  near  to 
Truth,  and  Friends  ;  and  to  keep  out  of  unsuita- 
ble company  and  wrong  things;  and  John  and 
James,  and  all  the  rest,  I  wish  them  all  well." 
Observing  his  concern,  my  three  eldest  children 
were  sent  for  to  see  him.  He  being  extremely 
weak,  was  scarcely  able  to  speak  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood. When  they  took  their  leave,  he  said 
to  them;  "Be  sure  always  to  be  willing  to  take 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  your  parents,  who  I 
hope,  as  they  attend  to  the  wisdom  and  counsel 
of  '<  The  Spirit  of  Truth,"  *  will  be  enabled  to 
give  you  wholesome  instructions. 

"  Be  sure  keep  out  of  evil  company,  and  near  to 
that  which  is  good."  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
last  advice  you  will  ever  receive  from  me,  and 
it  is  given  through  much  difficulty."  Thus  did 
he  tenderly  take  his  last  leave  of  them,  his 
bowels  yearning  over  them  for  their  good. 

One  evening  during  his  illness,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  try  him  with  inward  poverty,  and  great 
pain  of  body.  Under  the  pressure  of  his  suffer- 
ings, he  cried  out,  "I  am  a  poor  dejected  crea- 
ture :  can  you  not  prevail  with  the  Almighty  to 
deliver  me  V  I  was  deeply  bowed  in  sympathy 
with  him,  and  after  some  time,  was  enabled  to 
break  forth  into  some  words  of  supplication  to 
the  Lord  for  him;  which  He  was  graciously 
pleased  to  hear — so  that  my  dear  father  seemed 
refreshed  in  his  mind,  and  his  bodily  pain  was 
in  some  degree  mitigated.  At  times,  when  he 
thought  he  was  going,  he  would  pray  to  the 
Lord  to  be  with  us ;  and  at  others,  would  lift  up 
his  hands  in  silence,  in  token  of  his  trust  in 
God,  and  resignation  to  his  will;  declaring  at 
times,  that  he  found  nothing  but  peace. 

When  the  undeniable  messenger  of  death  came, 
(piercing  as  it  were  through  his  very  heart  with 
awful  pangs,  causing  a  hard  struggle  to  the  flesh, 
of  which,  I,  in  fellow-feeling  with  my  dear  fa- 
ther, very  sensibly  partook,)  my  soul  was, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  measurably  permitted 
to  ascend  with  his,  until,  with  the  eye  of  faith, 
I  beheld  him  joined  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect. 

My  dear  mother  only  survived  him  about  a 
year;  dying,  after  five  days'  illness,  of  a  disor- 
der sharp  in  its  attack ;  and  which,  with  the  ef- 
fects of  old  age,  impaired  her  memory.  Yet,  at 
times,  she  was  very  sensible  that  her  end  was 
near,  and  was  freely  given  up  to  the  Divine  dis- 
posal; declaring,  that  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe,  so  was  she  ready  and  willing  to  be  gathered, 
whenever  the  Almighty  pleased.     So  that,  I 
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firmly  believe,  she  departed  this  life  in  peace 
with  God,  and  with  all  men. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  though  you  be  but 
young,  your  time  here  is  uncertain.  It  may 
soon  terminate;  and  indeed  the  longer  you  are 
permitted  to  remain  on  this  uncertain  stage,  the 
more  temptations,  the  more  tossings  and  proba- 
tions you  will  be  exposed  to.  Therefore,  in  the 
authority  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  I  charge  you,  and  in  the  extendings  of  my 
Heavenly  Father's  love,  I  entreat  you,  to  "  Re- 
member your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth/' 
and  choose  Him  for  your  guide  :  mind  the  man- 
ifestations of  His  divine  grace  in  your  own 
hearts,which  will  secretly  teach  you,  and  show  unto 
you  what  is  good,  and  what  is  evil :  and,  if  you 
join  with  that  which  is  good,  it  will  bring  secret 
and  solid  peace,  (as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
mised to  his  true  disciples,)  such  as  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

But  if  you  join  with  the  evil,  whether  it  be 
in  doing  or  saying  wrong ;  or  in  uniting  with  evil 
company,  thus  suffering  your  minds  to  be  capti- 
vated with  the  vanities  of  this  perishing  world — 
what  way  soever  the  enemy  of  man's  happiness 
may  mislead  you,  it  is  by  this  manifestation  of 
heavenly  grace,  that  you  must  be  restored  :  for 
if  you  will  but  give  heed  to  its  appearance  and 
operations  in  your  own  minds,  it  will  bring  se- 
cret trouble  and  condemnation  upon  you  for  evil 
doing  :  yea,  you  will  be  inwardly  smitten,  though 
you  may  be  from  under  the  eye  of  both  father 
and  mother,  or  of  any  mortal,  to  reprove  you. 
This  I  have  known  to  be  my  own  case,  when  but 
very  young  in  years  ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it;  not  boastingly,  but  with  a  heart 
full  of  humble  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  my 
life,  for  the  multitude  of  his  mercies ;  so  that 
the  sensible  mind  may  truly  say  with  the  psalm- 
ist, "  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Lord's  merciful  chas- 
tisements, surely  I  had  been  utterly  undone. 
Happy  was  it  for  me  that  I  gave  way  to  his  convic- 
tions, in  the  days  of  my  youth  ;  and  happy  will 
it  be  for  you,  my  dear  children,  if  you  mind 
carefully  when  the  Lord's  chastening  hand  is 
upon  you ;  and  miserable  will  you  be  if  you  do 
not.  For  it  is  in  this,  (obedience  to  the  light  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  mind,  which  judgeth  for 
evil,  and  redeemeth  out  of  it,)  that  the  salvation 
of  your  poor  souls  consisteth — even  in  giving  up 
to  the  Divine  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
that  has  appeared  to  all  men.  But,  alas !  too 
many  reject  it ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  run  in  the  broad  way,  that  leads  to  de- 
struction. Be  not  ye  of  that  unhappy  number, 
my  dear  children ;  but  choose  ye  to  be  of  the 
few  who  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  Bow  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  now  in  your  youth,  and  that  will 
crucify  you  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  you; 
and  wean  your  affections  from  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  which  last  but  for  a  season,  (and  it  may 


be  but  for  a  very  short  season,)  when  all  these 
things  will  come  to  an  end. 

Be  ye  therefore  like-minded  with  Moses  of 
old,  "  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,"  than  to  live  in  those  plea- 
sures, and  in  forgetfulness  of  your  great  Creator : 
choose  rather  to  be  of  the  tribulated  ones,  that 
are  travelling  Zionward  :  having  an  eye  to  the 
recompense  of  eternal  reward,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  all  your  labor,— even  in 
this  world,  "  an  hundred  fold ;"  and  in  the  world 
to  come,  everlasting  life. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  I  do  not  know  how 
soon  I  may  be  removed  from  you,  or  whether 
my  time  may  be  longer  or  shorter  amongst  you — 
that  I  leave  to  Infinite  Wisdom.  This  advice  I 
leave  as  a  legacy  with  you ;  which,  if  you  accept 
and  follow,  will  greatly  tend  to  your  everlasting 
comfort :  and,  if  your  dear  father  and  mother 
should  live  to  old  age,  Oh  !  how  would  it  even 
crown  their  grey  hairs  with  joy,  to  see  their 
children  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
the  companions  of  the  humble  Jesus.  And  if  it 
be  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  that  I 
should  not  remain  much  longer  amongst  you,  to 
continue  to  care  for  you,  or  give  more  counsel, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  clear  concerning  you.  Great 
hath  been  my  concern,  many  times  for  your  well- 
doing and  well-being.  Oh  mind  this,  I  entreat 
you  ;  that  your  well-being  consisteth  in  you  well- 
doing. I  may  truly  say  you  are  the  children 
for  whom  many  prayers  and  humble  petitions 
have  been  offered  up  to  God,  even  in  deep  pros- 
tration of  mind ;  when  no  eyes  saw  me,  nor  ear 
heard  me,  but  that  All-seeing  eye  that  beholds 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  :  and  whose  ear  is  open 
to  the  humble  petitions  of  his  servants  and  hand- 
maids. Now,  my  dear  children,  unto  His  care 
do  I  commit  you,  who  is  both  able  and  willing 
to  preserve  you  from  all  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  wicked  one,  if  you  do  but  look  steadi- 
ly to  Him,  and  choose  Him  for  your  portion, 
above  all  other  enjoyments:  which  is  the  desire, 
and  fervent  prayer,  of  your  truly  loving  and  af- 
fectionate mother. — Rachel  Wigham. 


The  design  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  add  to,  or 
take  from  this  law,  (the  law  was  written  in  the 
heart,)  but  to  free  men  from  that  load  of  supersti- 
tion which  had  been  mixed  with  it;  so  that  true 
Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  yesterday,  but 
what  God  at  the  beginning  dictated,  and  still 
continues  to  dictate  to  Christians  as  well  as 
others. — Matthew  Tindal. 


Books  gradually  lose  their  inert  and  dead  form, 
and  become  to  us  like  persons  that  have  pulse 
and  articulate  voice.  We  feel  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  authors  two  hundred  years  dead, 
than  we  do  with  our  daily  companions.  We  never 
let  living  creatures  enter  into  our  soul  with  such 
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universal  liberty  as  authors  assume.  And  a 
scholar  is  never  alone  among  books,  nor  is  he 
ever  lonesome,  except  among  crowds  of  talking, 
trading,  trifling  men.  A  book  is  better  for 
weariness  than  sleep;  better  for  cheerfulness 
than  wine ;  and  it  will  hold  out  with  the  longest 
night  that  watcher  ever  saw. — It  often  is  a  bet- 
ter physician  than  the  doctor,  a  better  preacher 
than  the  minister,  a  better  sanctuary  than  a 
drowsy  church. — Norton's  Literary  Letter. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  14, 1860. 


Married, — With  the  approbation  of  Chester  Monthly- 
Meeting  on  Fifth  day,  the  22d  ult.,  Clayton  Conrow, 
son  of  Nathan  H.  and  Elizabeth  L.  Conrow,  of  West- 
field,  to  Mary  S.  Collins,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Collins,  of  Moorestown,  both  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

 ,  According  to  Friends'  order,  on  5th  day, 

the  5th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  S. 
C.  French,  of  MullicaHill,  N.  J.,  John  Gaunt,  Jr.,  to 
Elizabeth  French,  both  of  that  place. 


Died,  Suddenly  on  the  2tth  ult.,  at  Peru,  Clinton 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  of  water  on  the  brain,  Catharine  R.,  wife 
of  Samuel  Keese,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  a  minister  of  Peru  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  3d  of  Fourth  month, 

1860,  George  Roberts,  formerly  of  New  Garden, 
Chester  Co.,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  the  above  notice  was  a  worthy  ex- 
ample of  our  religious  Society,  maintaining  its  testi- 
monies consistently,  and  occupying  his  talents  as  a 
faithful  steward  in  the  church  militant.  His  meek  and 
cheerful  spirit  diffused  a  benign  influence  throughout 
the  domestic  and  social  circle,  and  whether  as  hus- 
band, father  or  friend,  few  have  more  faithfully  filled 
their  allotted  part.  While  we  sensibly  feel  the  void 
occasioned  by  his  removal,  we  are  comforted  with  the 
assurance  that  he  finished  his  day's  work  in  the  day 
time,  and  that  like  the  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  he  had 
in  due  season  been  gathered  into  the  Heavenly  garner. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  New  Garden,  Chester  Co., 
on  the  5th  inst.,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

 ,  On  the  14th  of  2d  mo.,  at  the  residence  of  her 

brother-in-law,  Yeamans  Pickering,  Sarah  Beans, 
aged  76  years,  a  member  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  Jersey. 


QUERIES  OF  THE  NICOLITE  FRIENDS. 

1st.  Are  all  Friends  meetings,  for  worship  and 
discipline  duly  and  timely  attended,  and  are 
Friends  preserved  from  sleeping  or  needless  going 
in  and  out  in  time  of  meeting,  or  any  other  un- 
comely behaviour  therein  ? 

2d.  Are  Friends  careful  to  avoid  the  occasion 
of  any  discord  among  them  ;  and  if  any  arise,  is 
s'peedy  endeavors  used  to  end  them ;  is  talebearing 
backbiting  and  evil  reports  discouraged,  and 
care  taken  not  to  speak  that  in  absence  of  any 
that  may  tend  only  to  expose  them  ? 


3d.  Are  Friends  careful  to  bring  up  those 
who  are  under  their  immediate  direction,  to 
the  due  attendance  of  our  meetings,  to  plainness 
of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  and  in  frequent- 
ly reading  the  scriptures  and  other  useful  books, 
and  restrain  them  from  reading  pernicious  books 
and  from  frequenting  the  company  of  those  that 
are  of  a  disorderly  behaviour,  and  from  the  cor- 
rupt conversation  of  the  world  ? 

4th.  Are  Friends  careful  to  be  at  a  word  in 
all  their  traffic,  and  give  good  weight  and  measure, 
and  avoid  that  evil  practice  of  multiplying  words 
to  set  their  stuff  to  sale  ? 

5th.  Are  Friends  careful  to  settle  their  ac- 
counts annually,  or  as  often  as  need  may  require, 
so  as  to  give  their  creditors  no  cause  to  blame  to 
them ;  and  careful  in  their  engagements  and 
faithful  to  perform  them  ;  are  the  necessities  of 
the  poor  duly  inspected  and  they  assisted  agreea- 
ble to  their  circumstances  ? 

6th.  Are  Friends  careful  in  the  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  to  only  make  the  needful  use  of 
them,  and  when  their  business  takes  them  out 
amongst  other  people,  are  they  careful  to  avoid 
light  and  needless  discourse  and  not  to  be  drawn 
away  with  the  evil  of  the  wicked  ? 

7th.  Are  Friends  striving  against  that  un- 
comely practice  of  laughter,  when  speaking  about 
religious  matters  ? 

8th.  Are  Friends  careful  to  keep  from  mak- 
ing or  buying  any  dyed,  striped,  flowered  cOrd, 
or  mixed  stuff,  and  from  all  needless  cuts  and 
fashions,  and  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against 
the  pernicious  sin  of  pride  ? 

9th.  Are  Friends  careful  to  bear  a  faithful  tes- 
timony against  Slavery  in  its  various  branches, 
and  provide  in  a  suitable  manner  for  those  in 
their  families  that  have  had  their  feedom  secured 
to  them ;  are  they  instructed  in  useful  learning, 
and  is  the  welfare  of  such  as  have  been  set  free 
attended  to  and  the  necessities  of  them  relieved  ? 

10th.  Is  care  taken  to  deal  regular  with  of- 
fenders in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom, 
without  partiality  or  unnecessary  delay  ? 


NEGROES  AND  SLAVERY. 
(Continued  from  page  39.) 

1779.— "Whereas  Thomas  Williamson,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  freedom  of  a  negro  woman 
named  Hagar,  (which  he  some  years  ago  sold  for 
a  slave,)  did  enter  bail  to  the  court  for  thirty 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  case  she  should  become  a 
public  charge ;  and  as  there  now  appears  to  be 
sixty  pounds  of  wages  due  to  the  woman,  he  now 
proposes  to  keep  thirty  pounds  of  the  money  in 
his  hands,  as  allowed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting's 
committee,  which  this  meeting  agrees  to,  in  or- 
der to  secure  his  bail,  if  occasion  requires  it ;  and 
if  he  hath  no  occasion  to  apply  it  to  the  use  in- 
tended in  her  lifetime,  he  agrees  to  pay  the  said 
thirty  pounds,  at  her  death,  to  her  children,  if 
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then  living,  or  the  survivors  of  them ;  otherwise 
as  she  may  see  cause  to  dispose  of  it.  And  the 
remaining  thirty-three  pounds  the  said  Thomas 
agrees  to  pay  to  such  Friends  as  the  meeting 
shall  appoint  to  receive  it,  for  the  use  of  said  ne- 
gro woman.  Which  proposal,  if  he  comply  with, 
this  meeting  concludes  to  accept  as  full  satisfac- 
tion in  respect  to  that  affair." — (Concord  Month- 
ly Meeting.) 

Cases  analogous  to  these  were  not  unfrequent 
in  the  Monthly  Meetings.  The  latter  case  was 
in  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting  for  many 
months  before  it  was  thus  disposed  of. 

The  following  report  will  illustrate  the  care 
and  concern  of  Friends,  as  recommended  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1778,  relative  to  the  free  and 
liberated  negroes : 

1779. — "We,  the  committee  of  men  and  wo- 
men appointed  to  visit  the  free  negroes  as  recom- 
mended by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  report,  that 
we,  in  company  with  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing's committee  appointed  for  the  like  purpose, 
have  in  our  measure  pretty  closely  attended  to 
the  service,  in  visiting  all  those  people  within 
the  verge  of  our  meeting  (except  three  or  four 
single  persons,  whose  circumstances  are  fully  ad- 
equate to  their  necessities,  and  they  escaped  our 
visit  for  want  of  opportunity,)  and  in  most  places 
administered  such  counsel  and  advice  as  we  were 
enabled  to  communicate,  which  opportunities 
generally  afforded  us  satisfaction  ;  and  respecting 
their  temporal  circumstances,  we  have  assisted 
them  where  we  thought  necessary,  inspected  and 
settled  their  accounts,  according  to  the  contract 
between  them  and  their  employers,  wherein  we 
endeavored  to  Jo  strict  justice,  and  likewise  ad- 
ministered advice  therein  when  necessary.  Also, 
agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
we  have  closely  recommended  to  some  who  have 
large  families  of  children,  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing them  out,  not  only  for  the  easement  of  the 
parents,  but  benefit  of  themselves,  by  obtaining 
a  suitable  and  necessary  education.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  one  that  requires  Friends'  assistance 
in  that  respect,  the  parents  being  aged  and  not 
well  able  to  spare  her,  and  not  of  ability  to  dis- 
charge that  duty  themselves.  We  likewise  find 
them,  in  a  general  way,  able  to  support  .them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  one 
woman  with  two  small  children  and  her  husband 
a  slave." — (New  G-arden  Monthly  Meeting.) 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  Western  Shore, 
reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Maryland,  in 
1779,  that  they  have  received  manumissions  for 
fifty-three  negroes  within  the  past  year. — (Third- 
haven  Yearly  Meeting.) 

Yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  very  many 
members  residing  on  the  Western  Shore  suffered 
themselves  to  be  disowned,  rather  than  part  with 
their  slaves.  Few  or  no  Friends  now  live  in 
that  section  of  the  State  of  Maryland.   The  prin- 


ciples professed  and  so  nobly  practised  by 
Friends,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
tice of  slaveholding ;  they  cannot  long  subsist 
together  without  one  or  the  other  gaining  the  as- 
cendency. This  conclusion  is  fully  sustained  by 
the  history  of  the  American  Colonies. 

The  memorable  year  of  1780  found  Friends 
nearly,  if  not  entirely  clear  of  slaveholding ; 
while  a  strong  feeling  opposed  to  the  practice 
pervaded  the  State,  and  led  the  Legislature  to 
declare : — 

1780. — "It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  why,  in 
the  creation  of  mankind,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  earth  were  distinguished  by 
a  difference  in  feature  or  complexion.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  know  that  all  are  the  work  of  an  Al- 
mighty hand.  We  find,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  human  species,  that  the  most  fertile  as  well 
as  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  earth  are  inhabit- 
ed by  men  of  complexion  different  from  ours, 
and  from  each  other ;  from  whence  we  may  rea- 
sonably, as  well  as  religiously  infer,  that  He  who 
placed  them  in  their  various  situations  hath  ex- 
tended equally  his  care  and  protection  to  all,  and 
that  it  becometh  not  us  to  counteract  His  mer- 
cies." 

1787. — "  Recommended  to  the  watchful  at- 
tention of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  Friends  individually,  that  no  oppor- 
tunity be  lost  of  urging  to  those  in  power  the 
moral  and  Christian  necessity  of  suppressing  the 
cruel  traffic  in  those  afflicted  people;  and  mani- 
festing to  the  world  the  religious  ground  of  our 
Christian  testimony  against  this  public  wicked- 
ness."— (Yearly  Meeting.) 

1790. — "  The  request  of  Abington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  for  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  whether 
it  is  not  a  breach  of  our  testimony  for  a  Friend 
to  make  a  purchase  of  a  slave,  and  then  manumit 
him  or  her,  and  by  agreement  take  an  indenture 
or  other  obligation  of  servitude,  until  the  pur- 
chase-money is  paid;  coming  under  considera- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  such  purchase  and  agreement  is  contrary  to 
our  testimony  against  slavery." — (Yearly  Meet- 
ing.) 

Some  may  call  this  in  question.  Considera- 
tions of  individual  benevolence  may  lead  to  a 
different  conclusion;  where,  for  instance,  a  slave 
must  be  sold,  either  into  interminable  bondage, 
or  where  he  can  thus  work  out  his  future  free- 
dom. The  choice  seems  easy.  But,  when 
viewed  in  its  general  bearing,  is  not  such  a  pur- 
chaser accessory  to  two  wrongs  ?  First,  he  pays 
the  assumed  owner  for  that  which  did  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  him,  thereby  encouraging  him  to 
pursue  the  wrong  practice  further ;  and,  second, 
he  renders  himself  responsible  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  man.  The  master  is  changed ;  the 
slave  is  called  an  apprentice ;  but  his  slavery  is 
continued  for  the  stipulated  term.  The  comforts 
of  the  individual  may  be  increased  ;  but  is  not 
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the  condition  of  countless  thousands  made  worse, 
and  £heir  chains  more  securely  riveted  ? 

Ever  faithful  to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace 
in  their-own  hearts,  a  Woolman,  a  Lay,  a  Bene- 
zet,  an  Evans,  and  a  Hicks,  with  many  others, 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  those  who  traf- 
ficked in  and  used  the  produce  of  the  slaves'  un- 
requited labor,  were  lending  their  aid  to  continue 
the  oppression  and  injustice  of  slavery;  and 
therefore  felt  themselves  restrained  from  such 
traffic  and  such  use.  The  support  of  this  testi- 
mony will  yet  rest  with  greater  weight  upon  the 
faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society ;  and 
the  blessing  which  has  attended  their  past  la- 
bors, affords  an  encouraging  promise  of  success 
in  those  which  are  to  come.  In  the  year  1837, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  so  far  recognized  this  con- 
cern as  to  recommend  its  members — 

1837. — "To  embrace  every  right  opening  to 
maintain  and  exalt  our  righteous  testimony  against 
slavery.  And,  where  any  of  our  members  feel 
any  religious  scruples  as  to  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor,  that  they  faithfully  attend 
thereto." — (Yearly  Meeting.) 

1854. — "  Our  testimony  against  slavery  was 
impressively  brought  into  view,  and  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  increased  fidelity  in  its  mainte- 
nance. This  portentous  evil  was  felt  to  be  like 
a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  our  beloved  country, 
and  we  were  admonished  to  seek  for  Divine  aid 
and  guidance  in  all  our  efforts  in  relation  there- 
to. We  were  reminded  that  some  of  the  earliest 
and  most  efficient  laborers  in  this  field  of  service 
felt  themselves  restrained  from  the  use  of  the 
produce  of  slave  labor;  and  Friends  were  en- 
couraged to  attend  to  their  conscientious  scruples 
in  this  particular,  at  the  same  time  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  progress  of  light  is  gradual,  and 
hence,  we  should  ever  cherish  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  which  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind." — (Yearly  Meeting  Extracts.) 

There  is  deep  instruction  in  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative. The  unfolding  of  Divine  Truth  in  the 
mind  is  a  gradual  work,  dependent  upon  the  de- 
gree of  obedience  rendered  to  its  manifestations ; 
for  it  will  ever  remain  to  be  a  truth,  that  they 
who  are  faithful  in  a  Jittle  shall  be  made  rulers 
over  more.  The  progress  of  associated  bodies  is, 
however,  retarded  by  causes  which  do  not  exist 
in  individual  cases.  Religious  society  is  neces- 
sarily constituted  of  heterogeneous  materials. 
There  are  many  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit;  many 
states  of  religious  experience;  many  degrees  of 
obedience ;  while  some  may  altogether  refuse  to 
walk  in  the  light  with  which  they  have  been 
furnished.  The  feeble  will  lag  behind  and  re- 
quire a  helping  hand ;  the  doubting  will  wait  for 
clearer  manifestations ;  the  perverse  will  refuse 
to  move  forward.  Hence  the  adage,  "  heavy 
booties  move  slow/'  is  applicable  to  them.  Yet 
herein  is  the  beauty  and  the  excellency  of  reli- 
gious association.    The  strong  and  the  confident 


are  willing  to  wait  for,  to  encourage  and  assist, 
the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  desponding;  cast- 
ing off  only  those  who  wholly  refuse  their  prof- 
fered assistance.  This  is  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  instance  before  us.  It  required  nearly  a 
century  for  the  Society  to  eradicate  actual  slave- 
holding  from  its  borders.  Yet,  by  long,  patient, 
unremitted  labors,  and  a  full  reliance  upon  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  their  exertions,  the 
great  end  was  accomplished;  while  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  body  were  preserved,  and 
very  few  of  its  members  cut  off. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  effect- 
ually to  wash  our  hands  from  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  slavery.  But  if  it  was  so  difficult  for 
our  forefathers  to  experience  an  anointing  of 
their  eyes,  with  the  eyesalve  of  the  kingdom,  so 
that  they  could  clearly  perceive  the  sinfulness  of 
slaveholding,  let  us  profit  by  what  they  suffered, 
and  earnestly  seek  to  have  our  own  vision  so 
purified  that  we  may  more  easily  discern  the  duty 
which  still  rests  upon  us  in  this  matter.  And 
may  the  glorious  beams  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  our  selfish  nature,  until  we  become 
cleansed  from  all  the  contaminations  of  slavery, 
and  redeemed  from  every  gratification  whereby  it 
is  encouraged  and  sustained. 

From  the  Home  Journal. 
BIRD- VISITORS  IN  WINTER. 

"  I  have  two  very  sociable  sets  of  visitors  every 
morning  early  y  in  my  study,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  house ;  first,  two  or  three  little 
folks  in  their  slippers  and  nightgowns,  who  jump 
out  of  their  beds  to  follow  Laina'the  cook  as  she 
comes  through  the  entry,  punctually  at  half  past 
five,  with  the  tea-tray  for  my  writing-table,  and 
the  bread  for  my  presently  expected  birds ;  and, 
second,  the  fifteen  or  twenty  little  pensioners,  in 
only  their  bare  feet  and  feathers,  who  (when  the 
snow  is  upon  the  ground)  are  certain  to  be  at  the 
outside  of  the  window  with  the  earliest  daylight, 
and  whom  the  children  love  to  see  made  happy 
with  the  crumbs.  It  is  a  full  hour  after  the  tea- 
tray,  of  course,  before  the  birds  come ;  but,  when 
we  have  broken  up  the  crusts  and  strewn  the 
feast  over  the  roof  of  the  portico,  (early,  so  as 
not  to  frighten  the  youngest  of  them  with  the 
opening  of  the  window,)  we  pass  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  telling  stories  before  the  fire,  talking 
over  the  dogs  and  their  behaviour,  and  getting 
ready  for  the  day's  lessons  and  work.  So  you 
are  introduced  to  our  morning  party,  if  you  please 
— consisting  of,  say  twenty  birds  on  the  oucer 
side  of  the  window,  and  on  the  inner  side,  a  rosy 
troop  of  little  folks,  and  their  Natural  Penciler 
by  the  Way,  best  known  to  you  by  the  initials 
of  <  N.  P.  W.' 

"Now,  I  looked  with  some  little  anxiety  for 
the  return  of  my  birds  with  the  first  snow-storm 
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this  winter.  Every  day,  riding  home  in-  the 
edge  of  the  twilight,  I  took  a  good  look  at  the 
Clove  Mountain  and  Skunnemunk,  (the  paren- 
thesis in  our  horizon  which  incloses  all  promises 
of  storm,)  and  on  one  evening  in  particular  (T 
think  Dec.  20th)  my  friend  Torrey  the  black- 
smith, who  hears  from  the  weather  by  rheumatic 
telegraph,  had  sung  out,  as  I  passed  his  shop  in 
the  village,  that  he  1  felt  a  snow-storm  in  his 
bones.'  And  it  came,  accordingly.  Enter  La- 
ina  with  my  tea,  the  next  morning,  and  the  kind, 
dark  face  under  her  bandanna  was  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  snow-white  hemlocks  looking  in  at 
the  windows.  Of  course  we  should  see  the 
birds  !  The  bread- feast  was  soon  crumbled  and 
spread,  and  the  little  nightgowns  and  I  waited 
patiently  for  our  feathered  guests  with  the  day- 
light. And,  oh,  such  a  fluttering  as  there  was, 
with  the  first  gray  over  the  mountains  in  the 
east  I  The  dear  old  birds  were  there  (the  same, 
I  knew,  by  their  finding  their  way  to  the  same 
tree-hidden  window-sill  at  the  coldest  corner  of 
the  house) — and  there  they  were  all  made  happy 
with  the  breakfast  they  expected  !  And  I  aad 
my  little  folks  were  as  happy  as  they  !  It  was 
so  delightful  to  find  that  we  could  soften  the 
winter  for  the  poor  little  houseless  ones  outside 
the  window  in  the  cold — so  delightful  that  they 
were  happier  for  us — that  we  were  remembered 
and  revisited  by  them  for  our  kindness  of  last 
year ! 


THE  DANGERS  OF  SPRING. 

We  have  the  highest  medical  authority  for 
saying  that  a  great  many  more  persons  die  in 
May  than  November.  The  natural  causes  are, 
1st — The  increased  dampness  of  the  atmosphere, 
proven  by  the  fact  that  doors  which  shut  easily 
in  winter,  do  not  do  so  in  summer.  2d. — Nature 
takes  away  the  appetite  for  meals,  for  heat  giv- 
ing food,  in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the 
increased  temperature  of  summer.  But  two 
errors  in  practice  at  this  time  interfere  with 
wise  nature's  arrangements,  and  induce  many 
and  painful  and  dangerous  diseases.  First  the 
amount  of  clothing  is  diminished  too  soon. — 
Second,  the  conveniences  of  fire  in  our  dwell- 
ings are  removed  too  early.  All  persons,  es- 
pecially children,  old  people,  and  those  in  deli- 
cate health,  should  not  remove  the  thickest 
woolen  flannel  of  mid-winter,  until  some  time 
in  May,  and  then  it  should  be  merely  a  change 
to  a  little  thinner  material.  Furnaces  should 
not  be  removed,  nor  fire  places  and  grates 
cleaned  for  the  summer,  until  the  first  of  June; 
for  a  brisk  fire  in  the  grate  is  sometimes  very 
comfortable  in  the  last  week  in  May ;  that  may 
be  a  rare  occurrence,  but  as  it  does  sometimes 
take  place,  it  is  better  to  be  prepared  for  it  than 
to  sit  shivering  for  half  a  day,  with  the  risk  to 
ourselves  and  children  of  some  violent  attack 


of  spring  diseases.  By  inattention  to  these 
things,  four  causes  are  in  operation  to  chill  the 
body  and  induce  colds  and  fevers.  First,  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  May.  Second, 
that  striking  falling  off  in  appetite  for  meats 
and  other  "  heating"  food.  Third,  the  prema- 
ture diminution  of  clothing.  Fourth,  the  too 
early  removal  of  the  conveniences  of  fire. — 
And  when  the  very  changing  condition  of  the 
weather  of  May  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  under  the  influence  of  so  many 
causes  of  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  many  fall  victims  to  disease.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  healthiest  month  in  the  year,  when  we  have 
put  on  our  warmest  clothing,  and  kindled  our  daily 
fires,  we  have  found  a  keen  relish  for  substantial 
food,  while  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  has 
been  relieved  by  the  condensation  of  increasing 
cold.  The  wise  will  remember  these  things  for 
a  lifetime,  and  teach  them  to  their  children. — 
Germantown  Telegraph. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  Third  month. 

1859.  1860. 

Rain  during  some  portions  of  the 

24  hours,  12  days  5  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,    .    .    .    1    "  1  " 
Snow,  (including  very  slight 

"squalls,")  2    "  6  « 

Cloudy  without  storms,  ....    6   "       7  " 

Ordinarily  clear,  10   "  12  " 

31  31 
1859.  1860. 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

at  Penna.  Hospital,     .    .    48  25  deg  45  19  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  month  do.    68     "       75  " 
Lowest  do.    do.      do.    do.    21     "      27    _  " 
Rain  during  the  month,    .    .    6.98  in.    1.41  in. 
Deaths,  during  do.,  count- 
ing four  current  weeks  for 
1859  and  five  for  1860.    .  773  1000 
Average  of  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  third  month  for 

the  past  71  years,  38.88  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 

1859   48.25  " 

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  1843,    .    30  " 

The  deaths  in  New  York  for  the  first  week  in  the 
month,  as  compared  with  Philadelphia,  were  : 
New  York,  for  week  ending  Third  month,     .  481 
Philadelphia,  "  "  •  J06 

In  reference  to  mortality,  the  city  Health  Officer  has 
recently  issued  his  statement,  from  which,  and  other 
sources,  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned  respect- 
ing the  deaths  during  the  last  year,  (1859)  : 

*  Totals. 
In  New  York,  27  deaths  to  each  1000  inhabi- 
tant^  , :  21,645 

In  Philadelphia,  15  deaths  to  each  1000  in- 
habitants only  9)"742 

Being  a  decrease,  as  respects  Philadelphia,  of  955,  when 
compared  with  1858.  Consumption  of  the  lungs  fur- 
nished 1505  ;  various  fevers  only  560,  and  cholera  in- 
fantum only  408. 

The  city  of  Providence,  in  a  sanitary  aspect,  has 
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And  the  one  whose  lot  is  the  desert  spot 

Has  no  dread  of  an  envious  foe  in  his  cot. 

The  thrall  and  state  at  the  palace  gate 

Are  what  my  spirit  has  learnt  to  hate. 

Oh  I  the  hiil  shall  be  a  home  for  me, 

For  I'd  leave  a  throne  for  the  land  of  the  free. 


LA  SCEUR  ROSALIE. 
(Continued  from  page  45.) 

In  1844  La  Sceur  Rosalie  organized  a  creche,* 


been  characterized  as  a  model  city,  and  yet  a  compa- 
rison of  the  figures  shows  that  the  death  rate  in  Phila- 
delphia was  1  in  12  less  than  the  death  rate  in  Provi- 
dence. 

For  all  this  we  may  thank  the  Schuylkill  and  its 
pure  water,  the  passenger  railroads  that  carry  the 
multitudes  into  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  the  general- 
ly clean  streets,  and  the  healthful  food  and  fresh  suc- 
culents that  fill  our  markets.  When  health  is  the 
topic,  Philadelphia  still  bears  the  palm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  of  the  month 
has  been  considerably  above  the  average,  although 
there  was  frost  on  fourteen  mornings.  A  strong  con- 
trast also  exists  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  ram,  as 
compared  with  last  year.  J.  M.  E. 

P.  S. — Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
either  takes  a  record  himself  of  the  thermometer  at  9, 
12  and  3  o'clock,  respectively,  or  knows  of  any  other 
person  who  does,  or  any  other  hours  wear  those  named, 
favor  would  be  conferred  by  dropping  a  line  to 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Southeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Spring  Garden  sts. 
Philad'a.,  Fourth  mo.  2,  1860. 


ANGELIC  VISITANTS. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

On  Mamre's  plain,  beside  the  Patriarch's  door, 

The  ministering  Angels  sat ;  the  world  was  young, 
And  men  beheld  what  they  behold  no  more. 

Ah  no  !  the  harps  of  Heaven  are  not  unstrung  1 
The  angelic  visitants  may  yet  appear 

For  those  who  seek  them.    Lo  !  at  virtue's  side, 
Its  friend,  its  prop,  its  solace,  and  its  guide, 
Walks  Faith,  with  upturned  eyes  and  voice  of  cheer, 
A  visible  Angel.    Lo  !  at  sorrow's  call, 

Hope  hastens  down,  an  angel  fair  and  kind, 
And  whispers  comfort  what  soe'er  befall ; 
^  While  Charity,  the  seraph  of  the  mind, 
White  robed  and  pure,  becomes  each  good  man's  guest, 
And  makes  this  Earth  a  Heaven  to  all  who  love  her  best. 


THE  FREE. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

The  wild  streams  leap  with  headlong  sweep, 
In  their  curbless  course  o'er  the  mountain  steep  ; 
All  fresh  and  strong  they  foam  along, 
Waking  the  rocks  with  their  cataract  song. 
My  eye  bears  a  glance  like  the  beam  on  a  lance, 
While  I  watch  the  waters  dash  and  dance  ; 
I  burn  with  glee,  for  I  love  to  see 
The  path  of  anything  that's  free. 

The  skylark  springs  with  dew  on  his  wings, 

And  up  in  the  arch  of  heaven  he  sings, 

Trill-la,  trill  la — oh,  sweeter  far 

Than  the  notes  that  come  through  a  golden  bar. 

The  joyous  lay  of  a  hound  at  play, 

The  caw  of  a  rook  on  its  homeward  way — 

Oh  !  these  shall  be  the  music  for  me, 

For  I  love  the  voices  of  the  free. 

The  deer  starts  by  with  his  antlers  high, 
Proudly  tossing  his  head  to  the  sky  ; 
The  barb  runs  the  plain  unbroke  by  the  rein, 
With  steaming  nostrils  and  flying  mane  ; 
The  clouds  are  stirred  by  the  eaglet  bird, 
As  the  flap  of  its  swooping  pinion  is  heard. 
Oh  !  these  shall  be  the  creatures  for  me, 
For  my  soul  was  formed  to  love  the  free. 


or  place  of  reception  for  babies  whose  mothers 
went  out  to  work.  Objections  were  raised,  to 
which,  however,  she  did  not  pay  attention,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  unjust  to  reproach  charity  with 
tempting  mothers  to  neglect  their  duties )  since 
they  were  required  to  come  several  times  a  day 
to  nurse  their  little  ones,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  leave  them  when  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  im- 
perative summons  of  necessary  labor.  La  Sceur 
Rosalie  asked  the  objectors  why  they  reproach- 
ed poor  mothers  with  doing  from  necessity  what 
rich  mothers  constantly  do  from  choice.  The 
rich  mother  in  France  often  sends  her  nursling 
away  to  a  foster-parent ;  the  poor  mother  of  the 
Faubourgh  Saint  Marcean  keeps  hers  at  home, 
and  watches  by  it  in  the  nights  which  succeed 
laborious  days ;  she  does  not  part  with  it  except 
during  forced  absence,  and  then  she  hands  it  over 
to  an  enlightened  and  womanly  care.  As  to  the 
danger  of  bringing  together  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, and  thus  exposing  them  to  catch  infant 
maladies  from  each  other,  La  Sceur  Rosalie  found 
by  experience  that  her  little  guests  had  better 
health  than  those  babies  which  remained  at 
home,  even  taking  this  undeniable  danger  into 
account ;  she  had  them  washed,  and  dressed  in 
clean  linen,  and  put  into  comfortable  cradles  ;  she 
made  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  of  her  nursery,  and 
showed  it  to  friends  and  strangers  with  delight  in 
her  leisure  moments.  When  she  entered,  the 
little  folks  all  began  to  stir ;  those  who  were  old 
enough  to  walk,  trotted  up  to  be  kissed,  or  rolled 
and  crawled  up  to  her  feet  and  pulled  her  gown 
as  babies  will ;  she  bent  over  the  cradles  of  the 
younger  infants,  talking,  laughing,  coaxing, 
caressing,  comforting  all  their  little  troubles,  and 
cheering  all  their  little  hearts.  One  day  she  saw 
in  her  creche  a  foundling  just  beginning  to  talk, 
whom  the  attendants  were  about  to  take  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  She  kissed  him  as  she 
kissed  all  the  others,  the  wee  fellow  threw  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  crying, "  Mamma,  mamma," 
and  would  not  let  go  his  hold. 

"  He  calls  me  mamma,  and  I  cannot  forsake 
him/'  said  La  Soenr  Rosalie,  and  he  was  not 
sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  so  long  as 
she  lived  he  never  wanted  a  mother's  care. 

To  the  creche,  this  indefatigable  woman  pre- 
sently added  an  asyle  ;f  very  much  what  we  call 
an  infant  school.    In  a  short  time  the  munici- 


The  mariner  brave,  in  his  bark  on  the  wave, 
May  laugh  at  the  walls  round  a  kingly  slave  ; 


*  Crib. 

f  Asylum  or  Shelter. 
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pality  employed  sisters  to  manage  it,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  quarter  were  taken  from  under 
the  wheels  and  from  out  of  the  gutter,  and  kept 
good  with  little  songs  and  exercises  and  games, 
instead  of  wandering  in  the  streets  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  and  their  morals. 

We  would  fain  say  a  few  words  about  creches 
in  general,  since  they  have  been  much  discussed 
in  England,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  them,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
failed.  Undoubtedly  a  young  child  ought  to  be 
with  its  mother,  and  the  delicate  brain  of  a  baby 
is  best  suffered  to  develop  in  the  quiet  of  family 
life.  .The  whole  question  is,  whether,  having 
-certain  inevitable  evils  to  contend  with,  such  as 
the  labor  of  married  women  among  the  poor,  it 
is"not  advisable  to  try  and  prevent  the  children 
being  left  with  ignorant  nurses,  or  with  other 
children  but  little  older  than  themselves,  so  that 
they  fall  into  the  water-butt,  or  over  the  fire,  or 
down  the  stairs. 

The  success  of  any  particular  creche  will  de- 
pend almost  wholly  on  the  person  who  manages 
it ;  and  also  on  the  disposition  of  the  mothers. 
We  know  one  instance  where  a  creche  started  in 
connection  with  a  large  factory  failed,  because 
the  parents  could  not  be  permanently  persuaded 
of  its  advantages.  They  asked  at  first  what  was 
the  object  of  the  nursery,  as  if  some  profit  were 
about  to  result  to  the  employers.  Even  when 
this  was  got  over,  they  disliked  the  "  extra  trouble 
the  mothers  had  in  bringing  their  children  to  us, 
instead  of  having  them  fetched,  as  the  other 
nurses  would  do and  those  who  adopted  the 
plan  of  hiring  other  children  to  look  after  their 
babies,  had  the  convenience  of  little  maids  at 
home  to  light  their  fire,  boil  the  kettle,  or  look 
after  the  other  children ;  at  any  rate  the  attend- 
ance at  the  nursery  diminished.  But  that  some 
impression  had  been  made  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  after  years,  mothers  who  had  former- 
ly brought  their  infants  to  be  taken  care  of,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  they  could  still  have  some 
advantages  for  their  younger  children,  but  there 
has  been  no  combination  among  them  to  request 
or  to  obtain  them  once  more.  With  this  not 
very  encouraging  result  of  one  experiment,  we 
will  leave  the  subject  of  creches,  and  return  to 
the  story  of  La  Soeur  Rosalie's  exertions  for  the 
benefit  of  her  older  charges. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  after  having 
taught  and  trained  her  little  girls  from  infancy 
upwards,  it  cost  this  earnest  heart  great  sorrow 
to  let  them  go  from  under  her  care  as  soon  as 
they  were  apprenticed  in  the  shop  or  the  work- 
room j  yet  without  some  regular  system  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  any  efficient  influence 
over  girls  approaching  womanhood  when  once 
they  had  quitted  her  schools.  It  is  true,  that  if 
any  of  her  young  pupils  went  wrong  in  after  years, 
when  the  fever  of  youth  had  cooled  down,  and 
they  were  weary  of  false  pleasure,  they  would 


return  to  La  Sseur  Rosalie  to  be  received  and 
comforted  like  the  prodigal  child.  But  it  was 
then  too  late ;  with  broken  health  and  ruined 
honor,  and  with  their  habits  of  work  broken  up 
by  years  of  excitement,  how  could  she  counsel 
and  restore  except  in  relation  to  another  life  ? 
She  had  often  been  advised  to  found  one  of  those 
schools  which  receive  female  children  at  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight,  keep  them  during  the  years 
of  school  and  of  apprenticeship,  and  only  restore 
them  to  ordinary  life  as  grown-up  and  instruct- 
ed workwomen.  But  she  never  would  carry 
out  any  such  plan  in  connection  with  her  own 
establishment;  the  expense  it  would  have  en- 
tailed was  in  her  eyes  the  least  objection ;  she 
feared  to  accustom  the  children  of  her  poverty- 
stricken  faubourg  to  the  softening  influences,  the 
easy  habits,  the  almost  maternal  cares  with  which 
an  orphan  asylum  would  surround  them.  She 
often  said, "  It  is  unwise  to  transplant  them  from 
so  rough  a  neighborhood. "  The  open  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  developing  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  scholars,  elevates  them  as  a 
whole,  without  separating  them  from  their  fellows. 
Neither  did  Soeur  Rosalie  like  her  young  female 
pupils  to  begin  their  working  career  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  their  after-life  would 
insure. 

Bare  rooms  and  hard  beds,  coarse  food  and 
household  duties,  these  are  in  the  inevitable  lot 
of  the  young  workwoman  at  home ;  as  an  ap- 
prentice, she  has  to  learn  by  inevitable  friction 
with  the  characters  of  others,  by  the  exactions 
of  those  in  authority,  and  by  the  faults  of  her 
equals  and  companions.  It  is  in^uch  experience 
that  a  truly  noble  character  is  providentially  de- 
veloped, and  she  therefore  wished  to  accept  this 
natural  discipline  for  all  her  young  charges,  while 
she  devised  some  means  by  which  their  connec- 
tion with  the  sisters  should  not  be  violently  snap- 
ped when  they  quitted  the  school. 

The  plan  which  she  rapidly  conceived  and  car- 
ried into  effect  with  her  accustomed  energy  and 
decision  was  admirably  adapted  to  meet  her  ends. 
"  It  is  a  good  work,"  said  she,  the  first  time  the 
project  was  discussed  with  others,  "God  will  cause 
it  to  succeed,  and  we  will  begin  next  Sunday." 
During  the  whole  of  the  week  she  worked  for  the 
success  of  her  scheme.  She  persuaded  the  mis- 
tresses of  the  workshops  that  "  La  Patronage'* 
would  make  their  apprentices  industrious  and 
obedient,  she  made  the  mothers  understand  that 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  their  daughters'  ca- 
reer in  life,  and  her  winning  voice  which  never 
made  itself  heard  in  vain,  induced  several  ladies 
to  enter  into  her  wishes  and  to  promise  their  at- 
tendance. 

On  the  Sunday,  a  great  number  of  young  girls 
were  by  these  means  brought  together  at  the 
Mason  de  la  Rue  de  l'Epee-de-Bois papers  were 
given  to  them  on  which  their  mistresses  were  to 
note  down  their  general  conduct,  and  whether 
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they  were  industrious.  The  ladies  who  had  come 
to  meet  them  made  the  acquaintance  of  each  in- 
dividually, by  the  special  introduction  of  La  Soeur 
Rosalie;  took  down  their  addresses,  promised 
to  visit  their  workshops,  and  to  give  them  re- 
wards at  the  end  of  the  half  year  if  they  were  de- 
served ;  and  then  they  all  mingled  together  in 
kindly  intercourse,  and  sang  hymns  with  the 
sisters ;  and  the  Patronage  was  fairly  started. 

This  example  of  the  system,  begun  in  the 
poorest  of  quarters,  and  under  the  least  favora- 
ble of  conditions,  triumphed  over  all  objections 
and  hesitations.  It  was  capable  of  being  gener- 
ally followed  :  the  impulsion,  once  given  by  La 
Soeur  Rosalie,  spread  on  all  sides,  and  was  car- 
ried out  in  numerous  parishes,  to  the  benefit  of 
many  companies  of  young  girls.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  the  apprentices  made  an  active  union  among 
themselves,  to  search  for,  and  bring  back  to  the 
fold,  any  companions  of  their  school-days  who 
had  been  led  astray;  and  brought  in  every  Sun- 
day stray  lambs  of  the  flock.  As  they  grew  older, 
and  themselves  became  thoroughly  instructed 
workwomen,  and  sometimes  mistresses,  La  Soeur 
gathered  the  best  of  them  into  an  association, 
which  she  christened  "  Du  Bon-Conseil,"  and 
which  she  made  auxiliary  to  the  body  of  ladies 
before  mentioned.  She  taught  them  how  to 
visit  and  to  succor  the  poor,  and  to  render  back 
to  those  beneath  them  the  care  and  tenderness 
which  the  sisters  had  bestowed  upon  themselves. 
Thus  she  carried  the  female  child  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Marcean,  formerly  neglected  in  its 
infancy,and  exposed  to  moral  dangers  in  its  youth, 
from  the  crSche  into  the  asyle  and  the  school; 
while  from  the  school  it  was  received  successive- 
ly into  the  association  of  the  Patronage  and  the 
Bon-  Conseil,  and  thus  preserved  in  the  paths  of 
religion  and  purity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RELIGION. 
By  Bishop  Burnet. 

a  Nothing  so  opens  our  faculties,  and  composes 
and  directs  the  whole  man,  as  an  inward  sense 
of  Grod ;  of  his  authority  over  us ;  of  the  laws 
he  has  set  us ;  of  his  eye  over  us  ;  of  his  hear- 
ing our  prayers  ;  assisting  our  endeavors  ;  watch- 
ing over  our  concerns ;  of  his  being  to  judge, 
and  reward  or  punish  us  in  another  state,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  have  done  in  this.  Nothing  will 
give  us  such  a  detestation  of  sin,  and  such  a 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  holiness,  as  a  right  understanding  and 
firm  belief  of  the  Christian  Religion." 

"  By  living  according  to  the  rules  of  religion, 
a  man  becomes  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  hap- 
piest creature  that  he  is  capable  of  being.  Hon- 
est^industry,  the  employing  of  time  well,  a  con- 
stant sobriety,  and  undefiled  purity  and  chastity, 
with  continued  serenity  ,  are  the  best  preservatives 
too  of  life  and  health ;  so  that  take  a  man  as  an 


individual,  religion  is  his  guard,  his  perfection, 
his  beauty,  and  his  glory.  This  will  make  him 
a  light  in  the  world,  shining  brightly,  and  en- 
lightening many  round  about  him." 

"  Thus,  religion,  if  truly  received  and  sincere- 
ly adhered  to,  would  prove  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  a  nation.  But,  by  religion,  I  under- 
stand something  more  than  receiving  particular 
doctrines,  though  ever  so  true,  or  professing 
them,  and  engaging  to  support  them,  even  with 
zeal  and  eagarness.  What  signify  the  best  doc- 
trines, if  men  do  not  live  suitably  to  them ,  if 
they  have  not  a  due  influence  upon  their  thoughts 
and  lives?  Men  of  bad  lives,  with  sound  opinions, 
are  self-condemned,  and  lie  under  a  highly  ag- 
gravated guilt." 

"  By  religion,  I  do  not  mean  an  outward  com- 
pliance with  forms  and  customs,  in  going  to 
church,  to  prayers,  to  sermons,  and  to  sacraments 
with  an  external  show  of  devotion;  or,  which, 
is  more,  with  some  inward  forced  good  thoughts, 
in  which  many  satisfy  themselves,  while  these 
have  no  visible  effect  on  their  lives,  or  any  in- 
ward force  to  control  and  rectify  their  appetites, 
passions,  and  secret  designs.  These  customary 
performances,  how  good  and  useful  soever  when 
understood  and  rightly  directed,  are  of  little  value 
when  men  rest  on  them,  and  think,  because  they 
do  them,  they  have  acquited  themselves  of  their 
duty,  though  they  still  continue  proud,  covetous, 
full  of  deceit,  envy,  and  malice.  Even  secret 
prayers,  the  most  effectual  means  are  designed 
for  a  higher  end ;  which  is,  to  possess  our  minds 
with  such  a  constant  and  present  sense  of  di- 
vine truths,  as  may  make  these  live  in  us,  and 
govern  us,  and  draw  down  such  assistance,  as  to 
exalt  and  sanctify  our  natures." 

"  So  that,  by  religion,  I  mean  such  a  sense  of 
divine  truth  as  enters  into  a  man,  and  becomes 
the  spring  of  a  new  nature  within  him ;  reform- 
ing his  thoughts  and  designs;  purifying  his 
heart;  sanctifying  and  governing  his  whole  de- 
portment, his  words  as  well  as  his  actions;  con- 
vincing him  that  it  is  not  enough  not^  to  be 
scandalously  vicious,  or  to  be  innocent  in  his  con- 
versation, but  that  he  must  be  entirely,  uniform- 
ly, and  constantly  pure  and  virtuous,  animated 
with  zeal  to  be  still  better  and  better,  more  emi- 
nently good  and  exemplary." 

"  This  is  true  religion,  which  is  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  the  joy  and  delight  of  every 
one  that  feels  it  active  and  strong  within  him. 
It  is  true,  this  is  not  arrived  at  all  at  once, 
and  it  will  have  an  unhappy  alloy,  hanging  long 
even  about  a  good  man ;  but,  as  those  ill  mix- 
tures are  the  perpetual  grief  of  his  soul,  so  that 
it  is  his  chief  care  to  watch  over  and  to  mortify 
them,  he  will  be  in  continual  progress,  still  gain- 
ing ground  upon  himself;  and  as  he  attains  to 
a  degree  of  purity,  he  will  find  a  noble  flame  of 
life  and  joy  growing  up  in  him.  Of  this  I  write 
I  with  a  greater  concern  and  emotion,  because  I 
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have  felt  it  be  true,  and  indeed  the  only  joy 
which  runs  through  a  man's  heart  and  life.  It 
is  this  which  has  beeu  for  many  years  my  great- 
est support.  I  rejoice  daily  in  it.  I  feel  from 
it  the  earnest  of  the  supreme  joy  which  I  want 
and  long  for ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
else  which  can  afford  any  true  and  complete  hap- 
piness." 


POSSESSION  NOT  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  possession  of  a  library,  or  the  free  use  of 
it,  no  more  constitutes  learning  than  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  constitutes  generosity.  Though 
we  undoubtedly  possess  great  facilities,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  as  of  old,  that  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding can  only  become  the  possession  of 
individual  men  by  travelling  the  old  road  of  ob- 
servation, attention,  perseverance  and  industry. 
The  possession  of  the  mere  materials  of  know- 
ledge is  something  very  different  from  wisdom 
and  understanding,  which  are  reached  through 
a  higher  kind  of  discipline  than  that  of  reading. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

European  News. — The  steamer  which  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  24th  ult.,  brings  the  following  intelligence. 

The  French  army  was  daily  withdrawing  from  Lom- 
bardy  and  would  occupy  Savoy. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel,  in  an  editorial  noticing 
these  movements  of  the  army,  says  :  "  This  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  showing  coldness  towards  Sardinia,  but  is 
because  the  independence  of  Italy  is  irrevocably  as- 
sured." 

The  Sardinian  troops  had  commenced  the  evacua- 
tion of  Savoy. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says 
that  all  the  Powers  had  replied  to  France  relative  to 
Savoy,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  substance  of 
their  notes : 

Russia  says  that  so  long  as  the  right  of  the  people 
to  select  their  rulers  is  not  put  forward  by  France, 
and  that  as  the  present  change  does  not  effect  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe,  what  Sardinia  does  with  Savoy  is  no 
business  of  hers. 

Prussia  says  ihat,  as  the  Emperor  of  France  for- 
mally disavows  the  doctrine  of  natural  frontiers,  the 
transfer  of  Savoy  is  no  business  of  hers. 

Austria  declares  that  she  certainly  does  not  approve 
of  any  annexation  of  the  kind,  but  as  Europe  stood  by 
when  other  annexations  were  effected,  she  does  not 
see  what  she  has  to  do  with  the  annexation  of  Savoy. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  ult.,  the  bill 
limiting  the  hour3  of  labor  of  women  and  children  in 
the  bleaching  and  dyeing  work3  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority. 

Astronomical.— The  planet  Venus  will  be  eclipsed 
by  the  moon  on  the  24th  of  this  month,  and  will  be 
generally  visible  throughout  the  country.  The  planet 
will  disappear  behind  the  moon  at  27  minute3  before 
9  o'clock,  and  re-appear  at  3  minutes  before  nine.  As 
it  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  it  will  be  observed  with  in- 
terest. 

Jupiter  will  also  be  eclipsed  on  the  26th  inst.,  to 
those  north  of  latitude  43  N. 

California. — By  the  overland  California  mail,  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  19th  ult.,  we  learn  that  the 
Japanese  steam  corvette  Candinamavich  had  arrived 


at  San  Francisco,  forty  days  from  Jeddo.  This  cor- 
vette is  the  first  native  vessel  ever  permitted  to  leave 
the  shores  of  Japan.  It  brings  the  information  that 
the  Japanese  embassy  was  to  leave  for  the  United 
States,  on  the  Powhatan,  on  the  11th  of  2d  mo. 

The  Red  Sea  Telegraph.— The  London  Illustrated 
News  contains  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  marine 
telegraph  between  Kurrachee  and  Aden.  The  vessels 
employed  in  this  expedition  were  the  Retribution,  Cy- 
clops, Imperador  and  Imperatrix — the  third  being  a 
steamer.  Operations  began  on  the  13th  of  1st  mo., 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Newall,  the  contractor. 
The  wire  was  first  laid  to  Ras  Gurwan,  on  the  coast 
of  Belocheestan,  whence  it  was  extended  to  Muscat  in 
Arabia.  During  the  trip  a  speed  of  seven  miles  per 
hour  was  accomplished,  and  everything  passed  off  suc- 
cessfully ;  though  the  strain  was  so  great  upon  the  Im- 
perador that  the  machinery  came  near  breaking.  On 
the  24th  the  expedition  again  sailed,  the  Imperatrix 
this  time  paying  out  the  cable.  After  running  about 
twenty  miles,  a  defect  was  discovered,  when  the  mana- 
gers decided  to  cut  the  wire  and  start  afresh.  On  the 
26th  the  squadron  started  for  Hillani,  a  barren  island, 
distant  480  miles,  which  they  reached  three  days  after- 
wards. It  was  on  the  5th  of  2nd  mo.,  that  operations 
commenced  in  laying  the  last  part  of  the  telegraph, 
between  Hillani  and  Aden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  first  message  over  its  whole  length  was  sent 
on  the  8th,  nearly  four  weeks  after  starting.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  cable  is  1720  miles. 

A  Steam  Fire  Engine  for  Russia  passed  through 
Baltimore,  last  week  from  Richmond,  Va.  The  weight 
of  the  engine  is  6016  pounds,  and  at  the  best  trial  she 
threw  water  to  the  distance  of  240  feet.  The  engine 
was  ordered  by  the  fire  department  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  was  commenced  about  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
will  be  shipped  direct  for  that  port. 

New  Buildings  Going  Up. — The  ensuing  building 
season  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  busy  ever  known 
in  Philadelphia.  The  number  of  permits  taken  out 
from  the  office  of  the  Building  Inspectors,  during  last 
month,  was  larger  than  any  month  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board.  The  permits  for  dwellings  num- 
bered 298,  comprising  many  fine  rows  of  first-class 
houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city  ;  for  stores,  15  ; 
stables,  13  ;  factories.  2  ;  one  large  flour  mill  on  Mar- 
ket street,  Twenty-fourth  ward,  west  of  the  Bridge ; 
offices,  2,  workshops,  7 ;  one  planing  mill,  94  by  60 
feet,  on  Swanson  street  below  Almond,  Fourth  Ward  ; 
1  foundry  ;  1  soup  house,  three  stories  high,  24  by  34 
feet,  on  South  street,  above  Sixteeth  ;  and  one  church, 
(Roman  Catholic,)  at  the  South-east  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Dickerson  streets,  First  Ward,  which  will  be  a 
very  large  edifice,  65  feet  front  on  Tenth  street  by  125 
feet  in  depth  on  Dickerson,  to  which  will  be  attached 
a  parsonage  house.  These  are  cheering  indications 
for  mechanics  engaged  in  building. 

New  Route  to  China. — The  government  of  Great 
Britain  i3  about  to  take  steps  for  the  construction  of 
a  first-class  highway  of  railroad  from  the  valley  of  the 
Irrawaddy  to  the  southwestern  frontiers  of  China. 
Half  its  length,  of  250  miles,  would  be  constructed 
through  British,  the  remainder  through  Burmese  terri- 
tory. The  part  of  China  thus  made  commercially  sub- 
ject to  Rangoon  contains  about  80,000,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  region  is  in  the  main  highly  productive.  Steam 
communication  will  also  be  shortly  established  between 
that  city  and  England  by  way  of  Calcutta,  Bombay 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  country  to  be  traversed  pre- 
sents few  obstacles  of  a  physical  character,  and  the 
project  will  likely  be  commenced  at  an  early  day.  It 
t  will  have  its  terminus  in  the  port  of  Rangoon,  or  the 
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Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iirawaddy.  Steam 
communication  will  also  soon  be  established  between 
that  city  and  England,  by  way  of  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  the  Red  Sea. 

Passports  For  Hayti. — In  future  every  person  go- 
ing to  Hayti,  whether  native  or  foreign,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  passport,  either  delivered  or  properly 
vised  by  Haytien  Consular  authorities. 

Opening  of  Navigation  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. — 
This  is  an  event  that  is  always  looked  forward  to  by 
the  people  of  Minnesota  with  anxiety,  and  its  arrival 
is  marked  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  been  frozen  in,  so  to  speak,  for  full  five 
months  in  the  year.  Lake  Pepin  generally  retains  the 
ice  to  a  much  later  period  of  the  season,  it  having  been 
clear  this  year  on  the  28th  last  month,  earlier,  with 
one  exception,  than  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
St.  Paul  Times,  of  29th,  says  : 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  the  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  St.  Paul  packet  Milwaukie  was  seen  mak- 
ing her  way  around  the  bend  and  quite  a  crowd  greet- 
ed b<v  arriving  thd  levee,  as  the  first  b<~»t  of  the 
season. 

"  The  Milwaukie  got  into  the  ice,  and  after  battling 
persistently  for  sixteen  hours,  got  though  yesterday 
morning  without  accident  or  damage.     The  ice  was 
still  about  a  foot  thick,  and  quite  solid,  and  it  required 
*^some  hard  pushing  to  make  a  canal  through  it." 

A  Good  Movement. — The  School  Committee  have 
forbidden  the  assignment  of  lessons  for  study  out  of 
school  in  the  Boston  schools  for  girls.  The  city  physi- 
cians had  become  convinced  of  the  alarming  evils  re- 
sulting from  such  studies. 

The  State  Agricultural^Society  has  agreed  to 
hold  its  next  exhibition  at  the  little  town  of  Wyoming, 
in  Luzerne  county,  on  th^/24th,  25th,  26th  and  27th 
of  9th  mo.  The  ground,  sheds,  and  "  course  "  of  the 
Luzerne  County  Society  have  been  offered  gratuitously. 
One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Society,  held  at  Harrisburg  last  week, 
was  that  county  societies  throughout  the  State  be  re- 
quested not  to  hold  their  exhibitions  on  the  days  of 
the  Society's  fair. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  There 
is  very  little  demand,  and  the  sales  are  only  a  few 
hundred  bbls.  good  common  and  extra  at  $5  75  a  $6, 
and  $6  25  a  7  25  for  extra  family  and  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  dull.  The  former  is 
selling  in  lots  at  $4  12  J  a  4  25,  and  the  latter  at  3  50 
per  bbl.  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  more  firmness  for  Wheat.  We 
quote  good  and  prime  red  at  $1  44  a  1  46  per  bushel, 
and  small  sales  of  white  at  $1  65  a  1  70.  Rye  is 
wanted  at  86c  for  Pennsylvania,  and  hut  little  offering. 
Corn  of  prime  quality  is  scarce  and  firm  at  73^c,  and 
prime  white  at  the  same  figure.  Oats  are  in  lair  re- 
quest at  44^  cents  for  Delaware,  and  46  cents  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Cloverseed  continues  very  quiet.  Small  sales  of 
fair  and  prime  quality  at  $4  a  4  50  per  64  pounds. 
Timothy  is  steady  at  $3  25.  Flaxseed  sells  on  arri- 
val at  $1  60  per  bushel. 


ELD  RIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES. — 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
22d  of  5th  month. 

For  particulars,  address  the  Principal  for  a  Circular, 
Allen  Flitcraft,  Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County. 
4th  mo  7,  2m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  tbe  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 

SHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  cue 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  2lst  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  setsion  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the~19th  of  tbe  11th  month,  at  which 
time  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.— The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  The  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with/  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers. 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )     '.    .  , 
JANE  P.  GRAHAMS,    '  )P™«P"k> 

references. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia — Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Ellis, 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore: — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer.  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud. 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  & 
Bailey. 


THE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  number  of  scholars  ?s  limited  to  twelve,  and  all 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Principals. 
For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo.  11,  1360.   3  m. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF   JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  67.) 

Now  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  for  my  former 
resolution  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  to  be  as  righte- 
ous as  ever  I  could,  I  found  did  not  do,  nor 
help  me  to  peace  with  God  ;  nor  had  I  any  true 
rest  for  my  poor  soul,  day  or  night ;  for  I  had 
no  power  to  live  as  I  desired  to  do,  though  no 
man  could  condemn  me  for  any  ill  things  ;  yet  I 
saw  that  in  myself  which  others  could  not;  and 
I  wanted  the  Lord's  presence,  for  without  that 
my  poor  soul  could  not  be  satisfied,  nor  find  true 
rest  ;  though  my  life  and  conversation  were  such 
that  most  loved  me  that  knew  me. 

About  this  time  I  entered  into  a  married  state, 
and  went  to  house  keeping.  And  after  some 
time  my  wife  grew  earnest  to  have  me  go  with 
her  to  hear  a  priest,  but  I  durst  not ;  for  I  saw 
they  were  wrong,  as  much  as  any,  except  Papists, 
and  great  sorrow  fell  on  us ;  and  we  disputed  oft 
till  we  both  wept,  and  my  sorrow  was  great. 

In  this  condition  I  met  with  great  temptation, 
and  the  enemy  sought  my  ruin,  both  of  soul  and 
Ibody  ;  all  which  I  kept  secret.  None  knew  the 
deep  sorrow  I  was  under  night  and  day;  for  I 
!had  none  to  open  my  mind  unto,  except  my  wife, 
and  I  durst  not  tell  her,  lest  I  should  trouble 
her,  and  put  her  in  fear  concerning  me ;  but  yet 
sometimes,  upon  close  search,  I  found  a  little 
secret  hope,  but  it  was  very  low  and  very  small. 

After  a  time,  wherein  I  had  been  in  deep 
trouble  night  and  day,  a  cry  arose  up  in  me  to 


the  Lord ;  "  Oh,  that  I  knew  his  will,  and  what 
he  would  have  me  to  do  !  Oh,  that  I  knew  his 
people,  and  his  true  worship,  which  he  is  well 
pleased  with,  that  I  might  be  joined  unto  those 
that  were  joined  unto  him  !  Oh,  that  T  under- 
stood aright  the  things  that  belong  to  my  peace  V 
And  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  a  secret  cry 
arose  in  my  heart,  Oh,  that  this  day  may  be 
my  birth-day  !  For  I  saw  that  I  wanted  to  be 
born  again,  and  to  be  made  a  new  creature ;  and 
my  exercise  was  very  great;  no  comfort  could  I 
meet  with  in  any  thing  that  this  world  afforded, 
without  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence  :  and  for 
this  I  travailed  in  spirit  before  the  Lord ;  and 
some  hopes  I  had  he  would  show  mercy  to  me, 
which  (blessed  be  his  name  !)  I  witnessed ;  for,  in 
his  own  time,  he  caused  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  to 
arise  in  my  heart,  with  that  power  and  efficacy 
that  I  clearly  saw  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  indeed, 
which  I  had  so  long  grieved,  which  begat  a  god- 
ly sorrow  in  me ;  and  then  I  came  to  it  to  ask 
counsel,  and  it  showed  me  the  way  of  life,  and 
gave  me  power  to  become  a  child  of  God.  Bless- 
ed be  the  Lord  for  ever ! 

Now,  one  day  in  corn  harvest,  as  I  was  riding- 
on  the  road  to  Sheldon,  all  alone  in  deep  exercise, 
and  was  taking  a  view  of  my  state  and  condition, 
being  in  deep  tribulation  and  anguish ;  in  this 
state,  when  I  was  condemning  and  judging  my- 
self, it  pleased  the  Lord  that  on  a  sudden,  un- 
expectedly and  unlooked  for,  the  day-star  arose 
in  my  heart,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with 
healing  under  his  wings  :  even  in  this  time,  when 
the  sorrows  of  hell  seemed  to  take  hold  on  me, 
even  then  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  appear  in  me, 
and  to  visit  me  with  the  day-spring  from  on 
high,  in  a  very  powerful  and  wonderful  manner, 
in  great  mercy,  goodness,  good  will,  and  infinite 
loving  kindness ;  so  that  I  was,  in  my  inward 
man,  full  of  the  power  and  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  and  his  heavenly  glorious  light  shone  in 
me  mightily;  so  that  I  may  truly  say,  it  far  ex- 
ceeded the  brightness  of  the  outward  day ; 
and  the  eye  of  my  understanding  was  opened, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  the  Lord's  holy  Spirit, 
that  appeared  in  me,  and  I  believed,  and  could 
do  no  otherwise. 

Oh,  then  I  was  glad,  and  my  soul  was  filled 
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with  joy,  because  I  had  met  with  the  Lord,  who 
I  knew  was  sufficient  to  teach  me  all  things,  and 
gave  me  to  see  that  my  sins  would  be  remitted 
and  forgiven  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ !  And 
Christ  Jesus  was  now  become  my  light,  and  my 
salvation,  and  living  faith  sprung  in  me ;  for  I 
felt  power  and  strength  to  believe.  And  I  then 
saw  and  felt  what  true  faith  was,  and  also  saw 
that  I  never  had  true  living  faith  before  then  ; 
this  was  the  free  gift  of  God,  for  it  sprung  up 
in  his  power  and  stands  in  it. 

And  life  eternal  I  saw  manifesting  itself  also, 
through  Christ  Jesus ;  so  I  tasted  of  the  good 
word  of  God,  and  was  made  a  partaker  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  was  enlightened  :  for  the  life 
was  manifested,  and  I  saw  it,  and  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  come,  and  gave  me  an  understand- 
ing to  know  him  that  is  true ;  for  he  revealed 
himself,  or  made  himself  known  in  me  and  to 
me. 

Now  my  soul  was  quickened  and  enlivened  in 
him,  and  by  him,  in  whom  is  life;  and  I  also 
heard  him  as  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  my 
soul,  who  was  come  near,  even  to  mine  own  house, 
mine  own  soul ;  and  the  holy  Scriptures  were 
opened  to  me,  to  my  admiration  and  joy,  and  I 
understood  them  far  beyond  what  I  Had  done 
before,  and  they  became  more  sweet,  comfortable, 
and  precious  to  me,  that  I  wondered  I  had  never 
seen  them  so  before,  having  read  them  so  much 
night  and  day.  But  now  the  Lord  gave  me  in 
measure  to  understand  them,  for  they  were  very 
plain  now,  and  that  no  man  knows  them,  but 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  by  the  holy  Spirit  of 
him  which  is  called  "  The  Key  of  David,"  and 
opens  and  shuts  as  he  pleaseth.  I  kept  what  I 
had  found  that  day,  and  it  was  to  me  as  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  hid  in  my  own  field,  that  I  had 
sought  in  divers  forms  and  professions :  and  I  now 
understood  the  parables  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver 
in  my  own  house,  and  of  the  little  leaven  that 
lay  hid  in  my  three  measures  of  meal,  which  I 
saw  was  my  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  that  it  had 
long  been  working  in  me  (whilst  I  knew  it  not) 
in  order  to  leaven  my  whole  lump  (with  its  own 
divine  nature),  that  was  capable  of  being  leavened 
into  good,  by  the  working  of  that  good  and  per- 
fect gift  which  was  come  down  from  above,  and 
was  freely  given  me  of  God  ;  for  the  sons  of  God 
were  led  and  guided  into  all  truth  by  the  holy 
Spirit  of  truth. 

It  was  he  that  made  David  wiser  than  all  his 
teachers,  and  did  attend  him  from  his  youth,  and 
enabled  him  to  go  against  the  lion,  the  bear,  and 
great  Goliah,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  I 
saw  no%man  could  be  a  child  of  God  without  his 
holy  Spirit;  and  it  was  that  I  had  wanted  the 
knowledge  of  all  my  days  ;  and  I  was  glad  when 
I  felt  and  knew  that  I  had  it  freely  given  me. 

And  now  my  great  concern  was  to  mind  it,  and  be 
obedient  to  it  ;  for  this  was  my  master  and  witness, 
that  would  either  excuse  or  accuse,  according 


to  my  deeds ;  and  was  my  reprover  and  instructor, 
and  showed  me  all  that  ever  I  did,  and  no  thought, 
word  or  action  was  hid  from  him.  Then  I  was 
glad  that  I  had  found  such  a  comforter,  and  that 
it  was  poured  forth  upon  all  flesh,  according  to 
his  promise,  in  Joel  ii.  and  Acts  ii.  So  that  as 
the  apostle  said,  Heb.  ii.  11.  "  He  that  sancti- 
fieth,  and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one 
for  great  had  been  the  work  of  this  good  measure 
of  grace  in  me,  that  was  come  by  Jesus  Christ, 
in  order  to  make  me  a  new  creature  in  Christ, 
my  life,  light,  and  salvation ;  or  to  leaven  me  in- 
to a  new  lump,  and  work  a  thorough  change  in  me, 
who  had  great  need  of  it;  and  though  light  shone 
in  my  dark,  ignorant  heart,  and  made  all  things 
manifest  that  were  reproved,  yet  my  dark  heart 
had  not  comprehended  it,  that  it  was  the  light 
of  Christ  which  so  wrought  in  me  :  for  then  we 
lived  in  darkness,  and  in  the  night  of  blindness, 
and  sowed  to  the  flesh,  and  took  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness, and  lived  in  pleasure,  having  our 
affections  set  on  things  below,  and  not  on  things 
above,  loving  the  world  and  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  of  God ;  for  the  love  of  God  was  not 
yet  known  to  us,  nor  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
so  as  to  see  or  feel  that  it  was  his  love,  though 
I  was  in  a  profession  of  religion  without  life,  till 
the  Lord  appeared  to  me,  and  caused  the  light 
of  his  Son  to  arise  in  my  heart  to  my  exceeding 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

But  when  I  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  which  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  was  mar- 
vellous in  my  eyes ;  oh !  then  my  sorrow  was 
turned  into  joy,  and  greatly  was  the  love  of  God 
felt  in  me  :  and  great  love  was  raised  in  my  heart 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  I  was  deeply  sorry  that  ever 
I  had  sinned  against  him,  and  felt  true  repent- 
ance given  me,  and  saw  that  I  never  knew  what 
true  repentance  was  before  :  and  now  I  had  such 
a  sense  and  assurance  of  the  love,  mercy,  and 
goodness  of  God  to  me  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for 
his  sake,  who  now  was  become  precious  to  me, 
that  if  I  had  died  in  that  hour,  I  was  satisfied  of 
my  souFs  eternal  happiness  and  peace.  Oh ! 
then  all  fear  of  death  and  hell  was  taken  away ; 
for  I  plainly  felt  my  soul  so  affected  with  the 
love  of  God,  that  I  was  troubled  that  I  had 
grieved  his  holy  Spirit ;  and  great  was  my  desire 
that  I  might  do  so  no  more. 

Now  I  went  on  rejoicing  with  praises  and 
thanks,  which  arose  in  my  heart  unto  the  Lord, 
my  joy  being  great  in  him  ;  and  I  was  ready  to 
think  that  my  sorrows  were  ended,  and  my  tears 
wiped  away.  A  new  song  was  given  me  that 
none  could  sing  but  he  that  had  it;  and  I  was 
glad  that  I  felt  the  precious  truth  in  my  inward 
parts,  which  God  loved  ;  and  he  loves  those  that 
love  it,  live  in  it,  and  obey  it. 

Oh  !  happy  day  it  was  to  my  soul.  Oh  !  how 
I  loved  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  were  never 
so  sweet  and  precious  to  me  before,  as  they  were 
now;  and  I  loved  all  people, and  greatly  desired 
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that  they  might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  I  was;  for  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  all  should  be  saved. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  whatever  you  are  called  upon  to  do,  en- 
deavor to  maintain  a  calm,  collected,  and  pray- 
erful state  of  mind.  Self-recollection  is  of  great 
importance.  "It  is  good  for  a  man  to  wait 
quietly  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  He, 
who  is  in  what  may  be  called  a  spiritual  hurry, 
or  rather  who  runs  without  having  evidence  of 
being  spiritually  sent,  makes  haste  to  no  pur- 
pose. 


A  letter  of  the  late  Ru^us  Clark,  to  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churchy  in  answer  to  certain 
objections  and  enquiries  upon  points  of  doc- 
trine. 

New  York,  1st  mo.  3d,  1851. 
Esteemed  friend  and  niece, — I  received  thy 
acceptable  epistle  in  due  season,  and  I  can  truly 
say  it  is  always  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to 
receive  tokens  of  affection  from  those  I  love. 
Thou  mentioned  having  read  with  careful  atten- 
tion the  little  books  I  sent  thee,  and  was  pleased 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  them.  I  feel  willing 

to  reiterate  thy  statement  concerning,  ,  "  she 

is  a  weak  woman/'  but  we  read  that  "  God  has 
ordained  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty,"  and  that 
those  who  would  be  wise  "  must  first  become 
fools,  that  they  may  be  wise."  Paul  said  that 
"by  the  foolishness  of  preaching"  he  "might 
save  some,"  and  further  saith,  "  When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong."  Now,  although  these 
are  metaphors,  (and  the  Scriptures  abound  in 
such),  there  is  wisdom  in  them,  and  I  fully  believe 
with  thee  that  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness," and  is  able  to  "  make  the  man  of  God 
perfect  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
So  then  it  is  faith  that  does  the  work, — and  what 
is  faith  ?  Is  it  the  mere  assent  of  the  mind  to 
truths  it  cannot  deny  or  controvert  ?  or  is  it  a 
principle  that  "  works  by  love  and  purifies  the 
heart"  and  is  productive  of  every  good  word  and 
work  ?  When  we  come  into  possession  of  this 
faith,  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
thing  and  thing ;  and  what  I  crave  is,  that  the 
spiritual  vision  of  mankind  may  be  anointed 
with  the  "  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  judge  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile,"  that  they  may  not  "  call  evil 

good,  nor  good,  evil."  Thou  says  "  denies  the 

Trinity."  I  wonder,  as  the  word  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible,  that  any  rational  being  can  believe  in 
it,  as  set  forth  by  the  Westminister  Catechism  ; 
for  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be  divided  ;  and  all 
the  good  that  ever  was  permitted  to  visit  the 


earth,  was  an  emanation  from  the  one  "  Foun- 
tain of  Living  Waters,"  and  all  the  delegated 
beings  who  ever  visited  his  footstool  were  cloth- 
ed with  authority  and  power  derived  from  Him. 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?"  said  the  blessed 
Jesus,  "there  is  none  good,  save  One,  that  is 
God "  I,  of  myself,  can  do  nothing."  He 
denies  having  any  power,  but  that  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  Father ;  and  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  he  should  be  filled  with  "  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead,"  that  he  mig^it  be  able  to  perform  all 
his  Father's  will  and  finish  the  work  which  He 
gave  him  to  do.  We  find  that  there  have  been 
many  delegated  men  and  angels,  sent  on  heaven- 
ly errands,  with  the  benevolent  design  to  instruct 
the  children  of  men.  Witness  Elijah,  who  was 
permitted  to  work  miracles  (to  raise  the  widow's 
son,  to  stay  the  barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruise  of 
oil ;  and  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  was  per- 
mitted to  rest  upon  Elisha),  and  a  host  of  others, 
as  well  as  ministering  spirits,  sent  in  adorable 
mercy,  to  minister  to  those  who  should  be  heirs 
to  salvation.  The  blessed  Son  of  God  wrought 
many  mighty  miracles  among  the  people,  yet 
there  were  but  few  who  appeared  to  believe  on 
him,  for  it  was  then  as  it  is  now ;  they  were  look- 
ing outward,  for  that  which  can  only  be  found 
within,  notwithstanding  they  were  told  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  within  them.  Not  even 
his  disciples  understood  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, until  they  had  tarried  at  Jerusalem  according 
to  the  direction,  when  they  were  "  endued  with 
power  from  on  high  ;"  then  they  had  other  views, 
and  could  speak  with  other  tongues.  "  It  is  ex- 
pedient for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go  not 
away  the  Comforter  will  not  come,  but  I  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  send  you  another 
Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  shall 
lead  you  and  guide  you  into  all  truth,  and  shall 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatso- 
ever I  have  said  unto  you  ;"  and  "  Lo !  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
What  could  they  or  we  ask  more  ? 

But  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity — in  support  of 
it,  thou  wilt  say,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  re- 
cord in  heaven,"  to  which  lean  fully  subscribe; 
and  believe  moreover,  there  are  more  than  three 
times  three,  for  all  the  holy  martyrs,  and  the 
great  multitude  John  saw,  which  no  man  could 
number,  who  had  "come  up  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion," and  had  "  made  their  robes  white  in  the 
blood  (spiritual  blood)  of  the  Lamb,"  all  bear 
record  that  "  God  is  Love  :"  and  I  further  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  and  have  been  many  on 
earth  who  can  bear  record  to  His  wisdom  and 
power.  But  to  say  that  there  are  three  equal 
in  power,  is  contrary  to  truth.  Jesus  Christ 
emphatically  denies  it,  and  says  in  plain  lan- 
guage, he  could  do  nothing  without  his  Father's 
assistance.  It  is  testified  that  he  was  born  a 
helpless  infant,  and  laid  in  a  manger ;  and  as  he 
grew  in  stature,  he  "  grew  in  favor  with  God  and 
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man."  When  about  31  years  of  age  he  began 
bis  ministry,  and  tbe  first  message  was  "  peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men."  He  was 
"  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 
Can  God  be  tempted?  The  apostle  says  not, 
"neither  tempteth  He  any  man."  Now  is  it 
rational  to  suppose  that  one  God  having  all  power 
should  pray  to  another  equal  in  power  to  himself, 
as  we  find  him  often  doing?  We  read  that  he 
was  "made  perfect  through  suffering,"  that  he 
was  an  obedient  Son,  the  sent  of  the  Father,  and 
accomplished  all  his  Father's  will,  as  I  fully  be- 
lieve ;  that  his  mission  was  to  do  away  transgres- 
sions, and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and 
to  save  his  people  from  their  sins,  not  in  them,  by 
imputative  righteousness ;  all  who  depend  on  that 
without  being  made  righteous,  will  I  fear  be  dis- 
appointed. I  believe  God  has  furnished  ample 
means  for  making  us  'practically  righteous,  (not 
theoretically),  and  until  we  are  willing  to  be  made 
so,  by  the  influence  of  His  blessed  spirit  and 
power,  we  cannot  sustain  our  claim  to  disciple- 
ship  ;  for  "  all  the  children  of  the  Lord  are 
taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  is  the  peace  of  His 
children."  Now,  why  is  it  that  so  many  different 
creeds  and  systems  have  grown  up  in  poor  Chris- 
tendom ?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  "  forsaken 
the  fountain  of  living  waters  and  hewn  out' to 
themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water  ?"  All  founding  their  systems  on 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  proving  them  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  votaries ;  yet  we  are  told 
that  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life." 

Now,  if  these  could  be  made  to  believe  in  and 
obey  that  power,  which  tells  them  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  within  them,"  and  that  "  whatso- 
ever is  to  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them," 
could  they  not  see  eye  to  eye  ?  But  what  is 
Christendom  engaged  in  ?  Is  it  engaged  in  that 
which  would  bring  about  that  millennium  so 
earnestly  prayed  for  ?  or  in  destroying  that  beauti- 
ful structure  so  lovingly  portrayed  by  the  apostle, 
for  "  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  if  so 
be  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you."  "  Where- 
unto  shall  I  liken  this  generation;  they  are  like 
children  standing  in  the  market  place  calling  to 
their  fellows  and  saying  "  we  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned 
unto  you  and  ye  have  not  lamented."  I  con- 
clude I  am  addressing  one  who  is  well  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  tracing  its  progress; 
what  a  mournful  picture  it  presents,  to  see  the 
nations  of  the  whole  earth  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  slaughtering  their  brethren,  and  tramp- 
ling under  foot  every  precept  of  the  gospel  which 
breathes  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men."  Although  many  of  Christ's  sayings 
are  clothed  in  parables,  yet  many  of  them  are  so 
plain  and  positive  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken; 
vide,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers — the  poor 
in  heart, — they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 


righteousness,"  &c,  and  ye  have  heard  it  hath  been 
said  in  olden  time,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  and  a 
"  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  but  I  say  unto  you  resist  not 
evil,  &c,  "  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you."  Now,  let  us  draw  a 
picture,  (no  fancy  piece  but  reality.)  There  was 
an  army  on  either  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  expect- 
ing to  engage  in  battle  next  morning,  each  with 
its  chaplain,  or  one  which  they  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  whose  office  it  was  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  the  armies  of  his  party,  and  to  encourage  the 
soldiers  to  deeds  of  valor.  The  other  army  had 
its  Catholic  priest  with  his  crucifix,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  Romish  superstition.  The 
morning  came,  and  our  troops  crossed  over  to 
Mexican  territory  (this  was  aggressive  war)  and 
a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  The  United  States 
were  vicorious,  and  thanks  were  returned  by  the 
chaplain,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  to  the  God  of 
battles,  who  had  gotten  them  the  victory  !  "0 
the  sorcery  of  sense  I" 

"  It  works  such  transformation  in  the  soul 
Dismounts  her  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall, 
And  throws  her  down  to  lick  the  dust  and  crawl," 

in  deep  degradation.  But  thanks  be  to  that 
Power  which  is  able  to  set  the  mind  free  from 
such  a  contaminating  atmosphere,  and  cause  it 
to  breathe  the  heavenly  breath  of  life.  If  men 
are  depraved,  they  make  themselves  so,  in  the 
same  way  that  Adam  did,  for  God  never  did 
and  never  can  make  any  thing  but  what  is  good, 
and  we  are  all  the  workmanship  of  His  hands, 
and  "  His  offspring,"  as  much  as  Adam  was.  All 
have  a  garden  to  till  and  to  dress,  and  are  favor- 
ed with  a  tree  of  life  "  in  the  midst"  (not  in  one 
corner),  and  at  the  entrance  a  "  flaming  sword," 
"to  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  Not  a 
Damascus  blade,  but  the  sword  of  the  spirit  which 
the  apostle  says  is  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  dividing  between  joints  and  marrow,  and  is 
a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart  "  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him 
hear."  Now  as  to  total  depravity  and  original 
sin,  I  think  Ezekiel  has  set  that  matter  at  rest 
in  the  metaphor  of  the  "  Sour  Grapes."  If  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  were  true,  Christ  must  have 
chosen  a  very  inappropriate  emblem  to  portray 
innocence  and  purity.  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  "  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children,  ye  can  in 
no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"  for  "  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  If  other  proofs  were  want- 
ing, the  Scriptures  abound  in  them.  Was  Abel 
depraved  ?  were  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Samuel  de- 
praved ?  was  Elijah  depraved,  who  raised  the 
widow's  son  ?  we  do  not  read  that  these  commit- 
ted sin.  What  was  the  language  to  Cain  ?  "  If 
thou  doest  well,  shaltthou  not  be  accepted  ?"  None 
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are  depraved  but  those  who  make  themselves  so, 
by  eating  of  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil/'  or  by  setting  up  their  own  wills  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  The  prophet  de- 
clared, "  It  is  your  sins  that  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  your  God,"  and  "  your  destruction 
is  of  yourselves."  Many  have  thus  turned  their 
Eden  into  a  wilderness  full  of  briars  and  thorns  ; 
and  when  this  is  unhapily  the  case,  there  are 
ample  means  provided  for  their  escape,  for  "  there 
is  a  Fountain  opened  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
to  wash  in."  Like  the  first  members  of  the 
human  family,  we  are  all  placed  in  a  garden 
abounding  in  fruits,  the  participation  of  which, 
under  the  pure  and  innocent  government  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  would  constitute  an  Eden,  or  a 
state  of  unmixed  enjoyment.  We  are  all  likewise 
favored  with  a  premonition  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  would  mingle  evil  with  our  good,  but  through 
the  seducing  presentation  of  things  that  seem 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  good  for  food,  and  profit- 
able to  make  one  wise,  we  are  all  apt  to  fall  more 
or  less  from  the  innocence  in  which  we  were 
created.  A  new  series  of  inscriptions  is  thereby 
made  upon  our  minds,  the  meaning  of  which  it 
is  all  important  for  us  to  know ;  but  the  condition 
which  ensues  from  one  fall,  and  the  sorrow  and 
inquietude  which  attend  it,  render  us  incapable 
of  perceiving  that  it  is  the  God  of  Love  who  is 
walking  with  us,  as  we  are  going  from  Jerusalem 
(a  state  of  peace)  to  Emmaus,  (a  poor  and  de- 
spised condition),  causing  our  hearts  to  "  burn 
within  us,"  while  he  opens  to  our  understand- 
ing the  effects  which  have  been  produced  in  us 
by  our  mistaken  pursuit  of  enjoyment.  This 
is  the  state  of  mind  which  has  in  all  ages  por- 
trayed the  Divine  Fountain  of  goodness  to 
be  angry,  fierce,  revengeful,  and  inexorable  ; 
such  an  apprehension  must  surely  prevent  us  from 
knowing  Him  as  he  is,  and  we  ascribe  to  Him 
those  features  of  character  which  belong  to  fall- 
en creatures,  in  which  it  is  impossible  His  holy 
nature  can  have  any  part.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
act  of  His  everlasting  mercy,  to  manifest  himself 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  when  the  warmth  of  mis- 
placed desires  have  subsided,  and  to  call  our  at- 
tention to  the  causes  which  operated  so  mourn- 
fully  in  changing  our  condition.  Then,  if  like 
the  two  disciples,  we  invite  Him  to  abide  with 
us,  He  will  make  himself  known  to  us  in  his 
true  character,  by  blessing,  breaking,  and  dis- 
pensing to  us  the  Bread  of  Life.  The  first  and 
greatest  commandment  is  "  Love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  mind,  soul  and  strength,"  but 
it  is  self-evident  that  this  is  an  impossibility  to 
us,  while  we  view  Him,  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  unrighteousness,  because  that  always 
represents  Him  as  "  hard  and  austere."  Such 
a  view  may  and  does  excite  dread  and  terror,  but 
love  never.  By  His  stripes,  however,  we  may 
infallibly  be  healed  of  all  our  misapprehensions 
and  false  estimates,  and  He  begins  to  inflict  them 


at  the  commencement  of  our  deviations  from  holy 
rectitude ;  while  these  are  yet  few  and  small,  He 
forms  His  "  whip  of  small  cords,"  to  drive  out 
of  the  temple  of  our  hearts  all  the  unholy  traf- 
fickers, buyers  and  sellers  ;  for  never  let  it  be 
forgotten  that  u  our  destruction  is  of  ourselves," 
and  that  "  it  is  our  own  backslidings  that  reprove 
us,"  and  "  our  own  wickedness  that  corrects  us," 
and  there  can  be  no  other  process  so  effectual  to 
make  us  see  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter 
that  we  have  separated  ourselves  from  the  Lord 
our  God.  When  this  is  demonstrated,  and  u  the 
wicked  man  will  forsake  his  wickedness  and  do 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  the  wickedness 
he  hath  committed  shall  be  remembered  no 
more."  It  requires  no  vicarious  atonement,  no 
other  offering  to  reconcile  him  to  his  Creator; 
no  punishment  of  an  innocent  person  for  the 
guilty.  It  is  a  maxim  among  men,  that  "  it  is 
better  that  two  guilty  should  escape,  than  that 
one  innocent  should  perish."  "  Shall  man  be 
more  just  than  God  ?" 

Wouldst  thou  be  willing  that  an  innocent  per- 
son should  suffer  in  thy  stead  ?  Now,  I  can  look 
upon  Christ  only  as  a  martyr ;  for,  "  by  wicked 
hands  he  was  crucified  and  slain;"  had  it  been 
foreordained,  the  Jews  would  not  have  been  guil- 
ty of  wrong.  "Jesus  said,  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth ."  Now,  the 
prophets  foresaw  in  the  visions  of  light  the  de- 
praved state  the  Jews  had  fallen  into,  for  they 
persecuted  and  slew  all  the  true  prophets  that 
were  sent  unto  them,  and  they  said :  "  This  is 
the  heir,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall 
be  ours,  and  let  his  blood  be  upon  us  and  our 
children."  Paul  was  not  much  better  until  he 
saw  the  light.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sult; the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  became  a 
chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  also  saw  in  the  visions  of  light 
what  would  befall  the  church  after  his  departure, 
fthich  was  soon  fulfilled.  We  see  that  the  Pope 
spread  his  wing  over  most  of  the  christian  world, 
yet  there  was  a  remnant  left  who  did  not  u  bow 
the  knee  to  Baal ;"  these  are  represented  under 
the  similitude  of  a  woman  having  wings,  who 
flew  into  the  wilderness,  but  the  dragon  pursued 
her,and  sent  a  flood  to  drown  her  child  as  soon  as  it 
was  born,  but  u  the  earth  helped  the  woman  and 
her  seed  was  preserved,"  although  she  and  it  have 
been  persecuted  even  unto  this  day.  After  a  long 
and  dark  night  of  apostacy  a  reformation  was  at- 
tempted by  Luther  and  others.  Many  had  felt 
and  groaned  under  the  oppression,  but  few  had 
courage  to  make  war  with  the  beast,  for  it  was  a 
fearful  undertaking ;  but  Luther  bearded  the 
lion,  and  proved  a  better  champion  in  pulling 
down  than  in  building  up.  Although  I  believe 
he  was  an  honest  and  good  man,  and  carried  the 
reformation  as  far  as  he  saw,  or  perhaps  as  far  as 
the  times  would  permit,  yet  he  was  like  a  man 
just  emerged  from  a  dark  and  smokey  dungeon ; 
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and  when  he  came  to  the  light  it  was  too  intense 
for  his  eyes,  and  he  could  see  but  a  little  way ; 
hence,  he  came  to  an  ultimatum  in  religion,  and 
sat  down  but  a  little  remove  from  whence  he  came, 
Calvin  next  attempted  to  make  some  advance- 
ment, and  I  think  he  would  have  progressed  if  he 
had  left  behind  that  persecuting  spirit,  and  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and  reproba- 
tion, which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  followers, 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  improve,  when  they 
had  power.  Witness  the  intolerance  of  the  Pu- 
ritans during  the  reign  of  Cromwell ;  and  in  New 
England  their  persecution  of  every  other  sect. 
Even  up  to  my  manhood  they  made  all  of  every 
denomination  pay  to  support  a  ministry  they  could 
not  unite  with  ;  but  the  people  of  Connecticut  for- 


With  much  affectionate  regard  for  thee,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  thee,  I  subscribe 

Rufus  Clark. 
I  have  no  controversy  with  any  for  difference 
of  faith,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  human  family 
in  a  religious  point  of  view  may  be  considered 
as  one  great  unit;  for  in  religion  no  other  differ- 
ence is  possible  than  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
family  of  mankind  are  not  divided  in  Christ; 
they  cannot  be.  The  seed  of  God's  kingdom  is 
the  same  in  all  souls  ;  hence,  whatever  there  is 
of  pure  religion  among  all  the  varied  nations  of 
men,  has  the  same  origin,  and  derives  it  life  and 
substance  from  the  same  great  fountain  of  good. 
All  visible  ordinances  among  the  varied  societies 
have  no  higher  claim  to  veneration  than  as  ad- 


med  a  new  Constitution  some  30  years  ago  and  the  juncts  0f  faith  remove  these,and  all  whohave  any 
old  law  was  done  away.  I  have  seen  prisons  filled  tning  0f  religion  left,  will  be  in  the  unity  of  the 
with  such  as  could  not  comply  with  military  re-  |  same  spirit  an(j  in  tne  bond  of  the  same  per- 
quisitions, and  money  equal  to  twice  the  amount !  petual  peace.  R-  C. 

of  the  fine  has  been  exacted,  for  refusing  to  bear  I   .  „.»  .  

arms  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ. 


Yerily  is  the  saying  fulfilled,  "  They  that  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecu- 


tion. 


I  note  that  thou  says  the  Bible  is  thy  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  N#w  if  there  never  had 
been  any  overrule  thou  would  never  have  had  any 
Scriptures,  "  for  that  for  which  a  thing  is  such. 


Some   account  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in    Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

(Continued  from  page  71.) 

At  this  remote  period  of  time,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  there  should  remain  much  visi- 


the  thing  itself  is  more  such,"  and  as  thou  says  ble  evidence  of  the  utility  of  Rachel  Wigham' s 
the  Scriptures  are  thy  only  rule,  so  says  the  Pope,  Gospel  labors:*  nor  should  we  be  the  most 
r     "niA  m™  1     *» — "A  ,l 1  -  :-    ~  1  ready  to  look  for  it  in  a  mind  so  highly  cultiva- 

ted, as  that  of  the  writer* of  the  letter  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted.  Rut  we  see  it  remains 
to  be  a  truth,  that  "  God  hath  (at  times)  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  that  are  mighty/'  Here  we 
find  a  poor  illiterate  female,  so  richly  replenished 
with  heavenly  wisdom,  as  to  make  a  powerful 

TT  «  *  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Lindley  Murray. 

He  can  t  be  wrong*  a. F  f  e ,     ,      i    .   ,  ' 

°   She  appears  in  the  course  ot  her  travels,,  to  nave 

met  with  him,  before  he  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England.  The  second  letter  was  writ- 
ten twenty  years  later,  and  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment. 

New  York,  12th  Mo.  22nd,  1782. 
[After  a  little  introductory  matter,  the  writer 
proceeds : — ] 

My  dear  Friends, — It  is  with  much  satisfac- 


so  said  Mary  when  she  burned  the  heretics,  so 
said  Philip  2d  and  the  bloody  Alva,  who  perse- 
cuted "  even  unto  death"  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  faith,  and  so  said  our  Puritan  forefathers 
when  they  were  hanging  Quakers  and  Baptists, 
and  shooting  down  the  Indians. 

Thou  finds  a  good  deal  of  fault  with  — *,  and 
what  thou  art  pleased  to  call  his  dogmas.  Now, 
I  am  not  much  of  a  stickler  for  creeds,  but  ra 
ther  with  Pope  would  say 

whose  life  is  in  the  right with  all  his  faults, 
how  long  thinkest  thou  it  would  take  to  bring 
about  that  blessed  state,  so  long  looked  and 
prayed  for  with  such  pious  zeal,  viz,  the  millen- 
nium, if  all  men  lived  the  holy  self-denying  life 
which  he  lives  ?  Then  indeed  might  "  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  lie  down  together,"  and  there  would 
be  "  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  God's  holy 
mountain/*  One  third  of  the  men  on  the  earth 
who  are  engaged  in  forging  implements  of  de- 
struction, or  prisons,  or  bars,  or  both,  to  guard 
against  the  night  robbers  and  assassins,  might  be 
relieved  to  go  about  some  more  useful  occupation. 
To  conclude  :  I  can  recommend  thee  with  myself 
and  all  that  I  have  to  the  "  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus/'  which  sets  "  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death because  there  is  no  min- 
istry in  the  law  written  on  the  heart  but  what 
deals  faithfully  with  us,  and  tell  us  "  all  that  ever 
we  did/'    11  Is  not  this  the  Christ"  ? 


*  There  is  yet  living,  in  the  neighborhood  or  Car- 
lisle, a  Friend,f  1X1  tae  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age,  who 
was  convinced  through  the  instrumentality  of  Rachel 
Wigham.  He  attended  a  meeting  at  Carlisle,  in  the 
Spring  of  1775,  at  which,  R.  W.  was  present, — as  he 
i  said,  to  find  something  to  scoff  at — having  a  strong 
prejudice  against  women's  preaching.  But  such  was 
the  power  attending  her  ministry,  that  his  hard  heart 
was  smitten — the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  was  glad  at  length  to  join  the  Society  he  had  so 
much  despised. 

f  The  friend  alluded  to  in  the  above  note  lived  to 
nearly  one  hundred  years. 
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tion  that  I  reflect  I  am  now  communicating  my 
mind  to  one  that  is  so  very  dear  and  near  to  me 
as  thou  art.  My  heart  has  not  forgot  thee,  nor 
my  spirit  lost  its  feeling  remembrance  of  thee. 
Thy  affectionate  counsels  and  regard  have  been 
often  sweetly  remembered,  and  have  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  my  desires,  and  endear 
my  prospect  of  and  for  that  blessed  portion 
which  thou  hast  happily  chosen ;  and  which, 
through  great  mercy,  will,  I  hope,  be  more  and 
more  the  earnest  engagement  of  my  heart  to  se- 
cure. I  know  and  feel  it  to  be  the  wisest  and  the 
happiest  object  of  our  lives  :  and,  although  in 
the  gay  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  anxious  en- 
gagements of  business,  we  may  lose  sight  of  the 
great  end  of  our  creation,  and  of  the  good  things 
that  are  laid  up  in  store  for  the  righteous  ;  yet, 
in  the  hour  of  cool  reflection,  in  the  moments  of 
attentively  listening  to  the  voice  of  that  gentle 
and  Divine  Monitor  within,  these  splendid  fol- 
lies of  life  are  disrobed  of  all  their  glittering  dress; 
their  nakedness  and  vanity  become  apparent ; 
and  nothing  can  satisfy  the  soul,  but  a  conscious- 
ness of  acting  agreeably  to  the  will  of  its  great 
Creator.  It  then  sees  to  the  end  of  time  here  ; 
considers  this  momentary  existence  as  a  passing 
shadow ;  and  earnestly  desires  so  to  conduct 
here,  that  it  may  be  approved  in  the  awful  hour 
of  judgment;  and  may  be  mercifully  favored  with 
an  everlasting  inheritance  in  those  blessed  re- 
gions,  where  no  sorrow  can  approach  ;  and  where 
universal  happiness  and  joy  will  for  ever  reign. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  has  long  been  thy  happy 
choice,  and  the  great  pursuit  of  thy  life.  Mayst 
thou  still  continue  to  press  after  it ;  enlarge  the 
extent  of  thy  circle  in  doing  good  :  so  shall  thou 
shine  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament  (in  that  great 
day  when  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as  the 
Sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father)  and  thou 
shalt  be  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  thy  various 
labors. 

But  as  a  state  of  security  is  rarely  found  to  be 
the  portion  of  poor  erring  mortals,  it  behooves 
the  best  of  them  to  be  watchful  over  their  thoughts 
and  actions  ;  that  no  sentiment  or  conduct  may 
wound  the  witness  within  them  ;  or  stir  up  a 
spirit  (in  their  own  minds)  inconsistent  with  that 
meekness  and  humility  which  is  our  great  safe- 
guard and  protection.  Our  condition  here  is  a 
continual  warfare ;  and,  whilst  the  enemy  is  as- 
sailing with  his  darts,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
lay  aside  the  shield  or  the  helmet. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  continue  to  remem- 
ber me  :  increase  the  testimonies  of  thy  affection 
and  regard  by  writing  again  and  again. 

I  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Lindley  Murray. 

A  Letter  from  Lindley  Murray,  of  York,  to 
Rachel  Wigham,  of  Cornwood. 

12th  Mo.  12th,  1802. 
My  much  Esteemed  Friend, — Since  my  last 


letter,  and  particularly  of  late,  I  have  often 
thought  of  thee  with  very  near  affection ;  with 
love,  I  can  say  unabated,  since  the  time  I  first 
knew  thee.  I  view  thee  as  a  mariner  after  many 
voyages  and  many  storms,  as  well  as  some  plea- 
sant weather,  steering  thy  faithful,  nearly  worn- 
out  bark  into  the  heaven  of  peace  and  rest.  How 
comfortable,  my  dear  friend,  to  see  thyself  near 
that  happy  shore,  towards  which,  from  thy  youth, 
thou  hast  been  steadily  aiming.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  thy  Heavenly  Parent,  who  has 
watched  over  thee  and  conducted  thee  all  thy 
life  long;  who 'has  seen  thy  faithfulness,  and 
remembers  thy  pious  sorrows,  has  prepared  a 
mansion  for  thee,  wherein  thou  shalt  soon  enter, 
and  love  and  praise  Him  for  ever,  in  a  much  high- 
er strain  than  nature  would  permit  thee  to  do  on 
earth.  That  my  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  my  be- 
loved partner,  may  in  due  time,  fiud  also  a  rest- 
ing place,  in  that  happy  kingdom,  is  my  fervent 
prayer. 

I  continue  to  be  favored  with  the  same  state 
of  health  that  I  have  had  for  many  years.  I 
ride  out  daily,  and  attend  meetings  as  usual.  But 
I  am  not  able  to  walk  any  better  than  when  thou 
wast  here.  My  voice  is  tolerable  when  I  am 
clear  of  a  cold.  But  when  I  take  cold,  which  is 
pretty  frequent,  I  cannot  speak  above  a  whisper. 
My  dear  Hannah  enjoys  a  pretty  good  state  of 
health;  she  joins  me  in  most  affectionate  regard 
and  in  love  to  thee,  and  in  love  to  Jane  "Wigham. 

Being  so  much  confined,  I  have  believed  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  compose  and  publish  a  few  books 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  and  par- 
ticularly to  inculcate  on  their  tender  minds  the 
principles  cf  piety  and  virtue.  These  endeavors 
have  been  attended  with  sweet  success,  far  be- 
yond  my  expectation  ;  and  I  feel  thankful  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  that  I  am  not  an  entirely  use- 
less being  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  reasonably  desire  thee  to  write  to  me, 
as  it  would  be  too  great  fatigue ;  but  if  thou 
wouldst  dictate  a  letter,  it  would  be  very  accep- 
table to  one  who  loved  thee  in  his  youth,  and 
whose  affection  and  esteem  are  are  not  diminish- 
ed. 

Lindley  Murray. 

Of  the  children  of  William  and  Rachel  Wig- 
ham, there  were  called  to  minister  in  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  *  John, 
(and  Elizabeth  his  wife,)  'of  whom  an  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the 
printed  memoir,  before  allued  to,  which  is  chiefly 
from  his  own  pen.  After  their  marriage,  they 
went  to  reside  in  the  house  with  his  worthy 
grandfather,  Cuthbert  Wigham,  to  the  comfort 
and  solace  of  his  declining  years,  where  they  re- 
mained until  they  had  five  children;  when,  after 
due  deliberation,  under  an  impression  of  religious 
duty,  they  removed  from  Cornwood  to  seek  a 

*  John  Wigham  visited  America  iu  the  year  1794. 
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residence  in  Scotland.  This  was  a  painful  sep- 
aration to  their  worthy  mother,  Rachel  Wigham, 
who,  when  it  was  first  mentioned,  felt  much  op- 
posed to  it ;  but  as  she  sought  to  know  the  will 
of  God  concerning  them,  she  became  reconciled, 
and  found  it  most  consistent  with  her  own  peace 
of  mind,  to  resign  them  to  His  direction. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  21,1860. 

The  remarks  sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  on 
the  proposition  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  aid  the  "  Home  for  the  Friendless/'  though 
Tery  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  seem  scarcely 
suited  to  our  paper.  A  well  prepared  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  institution 
would,  no  doubt,  be  of  general  interest,  for  the 
value  of  such  " Homes/'  where  the  " friendless" 
may  receive  encouragement  to  pursue  a  virtuous 
life,  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 


Died,  4th  mo.,  7th,  at  his  residence  in  Strouds- 
burgh,  Obadiah  Palmer,  lacking  three  weeks  of  his 
eightieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  Friends  burying 
ground  on  Second  day  following,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  relations  and  sympathizing  neigh- 
bors. The  deceased  came  to  this  place  in  the  spring 
of  1810,  from  Ulster  County,  State  of  New  York,  and 
resided  here  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man 
of  pleasant  disposition,  and  an  agreeable  companion  ; 
his  whole  life  was  such  as  would  command  respect 
from  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  His  life  and 
transactions  among  men  showed  him  in  possession 
and  governed  by  that  principle  of  divine  light  which 
alone  should  govern  the  Christian.  In  the  loss  of  him 
we  have  lost  the  example  and  usefulness  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  professor  of  religion,  but  a  practical 
Christian.  W.  D.  W. 

 ,  On  the  23d  of  3d  mo.,  1860,  in  Milton,  Ind., 

after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience,  Mary  Jane  Weirman, 
in  the  32d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  White  Water 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  the  widow  of  Isaac  E. 
Weirman,  and  daughter  of  Allen  and  Sarah  Griffith, 
formerly  of  York  Springs,  Pa. 

The  Intelligencer  on  the  7th  inst.,  contains  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  Marsy — erroneously  printed  Mary — 
wife  of  Jonathan  Rider,  of  Chatham,  Col.,  Co.  N.  Y. 

She  died  on  the  17th  of  12th  mo.,  1859,  of  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  aged  77  years,  9  months  and  6  days. 
The  deceased  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  member  of 
our  Society,  a  diligent  and  daily  reader  of  the  Bible 
or  other  religious  books,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  what  she  considered  her  duties.  Many  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  has  her  pious  example  afforded  her  friends. 


"OLD  RACHEL." 

Died,  at  her  residence  in  Bensalem,  Bucks 
County,  on  First  day,  1st  of  4th  month,  1860, 
Rachel  Connor,  at  an  advanced  age. 

She  was  of  sober,  honest,  and  industrious 


habits  j  formerly  a  slave  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

I  examined  her  "  freedom  papers,"  and  al- 
though somewhat  mouse-eaten,  I  could  decipher 
that  she  was  manumitted  on  "  the  13th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1804,"  and,  after  giving  her  size,  color,  and 
marks,  it  states,  that  "  she  will  be  56  years  old 
in  January  next." 

If,  then,  she  was  56  years  old  in  1st  month, 
1805,  she  must  have  been  fully  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  and  two  months  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  which  occurred  (as  above  stated)  with- 
out much  apparent  suffering. 

She  seemed  desirous  of  endeavoring  honestly 
to  support  herself,  even  since  the  commencement 
of  her  second  century  ;  accustomed  to  farm  work, 
she  gave  that  the  preference,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago  she  was  seen  "husking  corn"  in  quite  cold 
weather. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  she  was  so 
nearly  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  get  about  much  ; 
but  she  persevered  in  her  habits  of  industry,  and 
took  in  carpet  rags  to  sew,  at  a  small  compensa- 
tion, and  she  was  dependent  upon  her  neighbors, 
or  passing  children,  to  thread  her  needles. 

She  seemed  to  have  an  abiding  care  to  avoid 
.talebearing,  remarking  "I  never  carries  nothin' 
'bout  my  own  color/  In  many  respects,  she  was 
a  good  example  to  those  who  occupied  a  more 
conspicuous  position  in  life. 

Byberry,  4  mo.  11,  1860.  E.  C. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  CARE 
OF  CHILDREN. 

Those  who  teach  others,  must  first  learn  to 
subdue  their  own  passions.  He,  who  hath  not, 
by  God's  grace,  subdued  his  own,  is  not  yet  fit  to 
correct  others. 

The  principal  part  of  education  is,  to  insinuate 
into  tender  minds  the  love  of  God  and  virtue ; 
and  as  we  learn  best  from  those  we  love  most, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  education  is,  to  make 
ourselves  loved.  Let  all  instruction  then  be  given 
cheerfully,  kindly,  mildly,  lest  by  our  defects 
we  prejudice  those  we  should  instruct  against 
what  we  teach  them  ;  shew  children  in  a  lively 
and  good  humored  manner  that  you  advise  them 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  to  satisfy  your  hu- 
mor, which  never  will  mend  theirs ;  that  you 
correct  them  with  regret  and  encourage  them 
with  pleasure.  Do  not  suppose  that  they  are 
always  inattentive  through  design ;  some  have 
slow  parts,  and  all  are  giddy.  Children  are  all 
clear-sighted  enough  to  discern  whether  you  or 
they  are  in  fault;  would  you  mend  theirs,  you 
must  be  patient :  and  perhaps  discernment  and 
tenderness  are  as  much  wanted  in  teachers,  as  do- 
cility and  attention  in  scholars.  All  things  are  easy 
to  those  who  know  them ;  nothing  so  to  those  who 
do  not.  We  were  once  scholars,  and  perhaps  as 
dull  and  perverse  as  those  we  teach ;  but  sup- 
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pose  you  should  suddenly  gain  your  point  by  at  th^ir  faults,  or  they  will  not  shew  them  to 


severity,  and  lose  their  hearts  :  in  that  case  is 
not  every  thing  lost  ?  Will  they  not,  like  bows, 
return  with  greater  violence  to  their  former  in- 
clinations, when  the  restraint  of  a  few  months 
or  years  is  over  ?  But  when  the  head  is  con- 
vinced and  the  heart  gained,  the  work  is  done 
forever. 


you.  We  only  open  our  hearts  to  those  we  love, 
and  none  but  such  can  mend  them.  Permit  the 
children  entrusted  to  your  care  to  be  as  little 
as  possible  out  of  your  sight  or  hearing,  as  they 
will  hurt  each  other  if  they  are  :  for  children  left 
to  themselves,  even  in  play,  will  catch  each  other's 
faults.    All  that  has  been  recommended,  is  con- 


If  children  come  to  you  from  harsh  parents,and  sistent  with  the  most  steady  and  regular  conduct; 


you, are  gentle  and  good-natured  to  them,  they 
will  love  you,  and  all  you  teach  for  your  sake. 
If  from  tender  parents,  and  you  are  harsh,  they 
will  hate  you,  and  every  thing  you  teach  them. 
The  more  defects  you  shew,  the  fewer  can  you 
correct :  to  be  masters  of  others,  we  must  be  so 
of  ourselves.    Let  them  experience,  that  a  meek 


for  steady  and  regular  you  must  be,  or  you  do 
nothing.  Make  the  children  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  themselves.  Encourage  them  to  keep 
their  persons  perfectly  neat :  use  them  to  assist 
each  other  :  be  not  severe  for  trifles;  subdue  in 
them,  by  God's  grace,  every  instance  of  pride 
and  vanity  :  let  the  proud  child  submit  to  the 


and  quiet  spirit  is  of  great  price:  teach  them  \  lowest  employment  in  all  things  :  teach  them  to 


all  virtues  by  example :  your  wisdom  must  be 
from  above,  first  pure,  then  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  works,  without 
hypocrisy.  Inculcate,  that  to  be  honorable,  they 
must  be  useful;  that  no  employment  is  mean 
that  is  of  use :  set  before  them  our  Lord's  exam- 
ple who  washed  his  Apostles'  feet  and  command- 
ed us  to  do  the  same  to  each  other. 

Teach  them  that  it  is  more  honorable  as  well 
as  more  blessed,  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and 
that  in  order  to  this  we  must  be  frugal,  even  in 
the  highest  stations  and  fortunes.  Ease,  afflu- 
ence, generosity,  justice,  and  charity,  are  the 
lovely  offspring  of  this  humble  virtue ;  as  want, 
anxiety,  injustice,  avarice,  and  hardness  of  heart, 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  careless  pro- 
digality. The  mind  of  a  prodigal  resembles  his 
mansion,  where  the  vain  glitter  concludes  in 
an  habitation  for  beggars  and  owls;  but  the 
person  who  with  order  and  skill  conducts 
his  affairs,  like  the  sun,  blesses  all  within 
his  influence,  and  himself  is  not  impoverished 
thereby.  Never  shew  a  fondness  for  beauty, 
finery,  fortune,  titles,  or  any  vanity,  before  them; 
teach  them  to  be  discreet :  shew  an  abhorrence 
to  the  least  instance  of  insincerity.  Children 
will  be  insincere,  if  not  permitted  to  speak  their 
minds  freely.  Let  there  be  no  punishment  stated 
in  the  school  for  certain  faults.  Children  should 
be  dealt  with,  as  we  would  be  dealt  by.  We  wish 
that  our  lives  may  be  made  agreeable,  that  our 
inclinations  may  be  consulted,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  interest :  deal  thus  by  them. 
Trifles  please  or  displease  them;  but  it  is  no 
trifling  matter  whether  you  gain  or  lose  their 
hearts. 

Above  all  things,  give  them  a  taste  for  read- 
ing; and  then,  by  laying  good  books  in  their 
way,  they  educate  themselves. — Let  their  works 
and  studies  be  for  use,  not  for  parade.  Fear  not 
to  lose  respect  by  familiarity  :  respect  follows  es- 
teem and  love,  and  not  constraint.  You  can  only 
cure  their  faults  by  knowing  them;  you  can 
only  know  them  by  familiarity  with  them.  En- 
3ourage  them  to  confide  in  you.    Be  not  startled 


speak  low  and  slowly:  discourage  pertness,  which 
often  is  a  fault  in  public  education  :  fashion  them 
to  a  graceful  gesture,  carriage,  and  gait;  and 
make  them  polite  :  the  foundation  of  good  breed- 
ing is  charity  and  humility  ;  not  to  offend  or  as- 
sume, and  a  desire  to  please,  is  good  breeding. 
With  these,  an  easy,  natural,  modest  behaviour 
is  more  agreeable,  than  what  is  called  a  pretty 
manner;  for  nothing  affected  can  please.  Play 
with  them  ;  forget  the  teacher,  and  be  their  com- 
panion :  at  the  school  hours,  your  instructions 
will  enough  remind  them  that  you  are  their  mas- 
ter, and  that  is  sufficient.     Tire  them  not  with 
reading:  make  them  sometimes  leave  off  when 
they  have  an  inclination  to  proceed.  Reflect 
how  great  will  be  your  reward  for  the  exact  dis- 
charge of  your  duties.     As  you  educate  these 
children,  they  will  educate  theirs,  and  so  on  till 
time  shall  be  no  more :  and  if  you  thus  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  you  will  shine  as  the  stars 
forever,  for  so  doing  ;  and  when  the  great  Shep- 
herd shall  appear,  you,  with  other  shepherds, 
will  receive  a  bright  crown,  which  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  your  labor  of  love  : 
therefore  serve  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men : 
think  not  of  your  pensions  and  perquisites,  so 
much  as  that  the  most  important,  the  most  ho- 
norable of  all  employments  is  committed  to  your 
care,  the  forming  the  minds  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, to  avoid  (as  far  as  in  you  lies)  all  the  faults 
of  this,  by  endeavoring  that  those  under  your 
care  may  become  blessings  to  the  world,  in  every 
station  of  life,  and  bright  angels  to  all  eternity. 
—  Tract. 


SLEEP. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in  the 
physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain  ex- 
pends its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours  of 
wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated  dur- 
ing sleep  ;  if  the  recuperation  does  not  equal  the 
expenditure,  the  brain  withers — this  is  insanity. 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  early  English  history,  persons 
who  were  condemned  to  death  by  being  prevent- 
ed from  sleeping  always  died  raving  maniacs ; 
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thus  it  is,  that  those  who  are  starved  to  death 
become  insane  :  the  brain  is  not  nourished,  and 
they  cannot  sleep.  The  practical  inferences  are 
these: — First.  Those  who  think  most,  who  do 
most  braiowork,  require  most  sleep.  Second. 
That  time  saved  from  necessary  sleep  is  infalli- 
bly destructive  to  mind,  body,  and  estate.  Third. 
Give  yourself,  your  children,  your  servants — give 
all  that  are  under  you,  the  fullest  amount  of  sleep 
they  will  take,  by  compelling  them  to  go  to  bed 
at  some  regular  early  hour,  and  to  rise  in  the 
morning  the  moment  they  awake ;  and,  within  a 
fortnight,  nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of 
the  rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep 
the  moment  enough  repose  has  been  secured  for 
the  wants  of  the  system.  This  is  the  only  safe 
and  sufficient  rule — and  as  to  the  question  how 
much  sleep  any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a 
rale  for  himself — great  Nature  will  never  fail  to 
write  it  out  to  the  observer  under  the  regulations 
just  given. — Dr.  Spicer. 


THE  SLAVES  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  has  an 
interesting  article  suggested  by  an.  examination 
of  various  works,  relating-  to  mortality  in  the 
trades  and  professions,  from  which  the  New  York 
Commercial  has  extracted  in  the  subjoined  synop- 
sis many  important  facts.  The  result  of  investi- 
gations made  in  England,  into  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes— not  merely  those  who  labor 
in  the  dark  places  under  the  earth,  but  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  processes  by  which  arti- 
cles of  taste  and  luxury  are  prepared — will  be 
startling  to  all,  who,  surrounded  by  the  appoint- 
ments of  easy  life,  have  given  no  attention  to  the 
multiform  perils  which  environ  those  by  whom 
these  appointments  are  supplied.  The  mirror 
which  reflects  our  features,  and  the  glazed  cards 
which  we  leave  with  our  friends,  give  no  token 
of  the  trembling  form  of  the  artificer,  poisoned 
by  mercurial  fames,  or  paralyzed  by  the  hazard- 
ous toil  by  which  he  sought  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood. The  porcelain  vase  on  the  mantle  is  of 
rare  beauty,  but  it  has  infected  the  "  dipper's  " 
hand  with  a  disease  which  will  destroy  its  cun- 
ning. All  this  suffering  proceeds,  the  workman 
falls  out  of  the  ranks  and  another  rises  to  take 
his  place,  reckless  of  the  fate  that  awaits  him, 
and  gratified  with  the  increased  compensation 
awarded  to  his  labors. 

In  this  day  of  "  silver  forks,"  it  will  be  sur- 
prising to  know  that  more  steel  forks  than  ever 
before  are  now  manufactured  at  Sheffield. — 
These  forks,  and  needles  also,  are  ground  upon 
dry  stones,  the  grinder  necessarily  sitting  in  the 
posture  best  adapted  to  fill  his  lungs  with  the 
dust,  and  to  wouud  his  sensitive  eyes  with  the 
steel  sparks.  The  dry  fork-grinder  averages  29 
years,  and  thus  exemplifies  at  an  early  day,  the 
solemn  ritual,  "dust  to  dust."    Some  dry-grind- 
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ers  wear  spectacles,  and  these  are  often  found 
flecked  with  bits  of  steel,  which,  when  red  hot, 
penetrate  the  glass.  This  same  dry-grinder,  in 
order  to  give  the  smoothly  rounded  back  to  a 
razor  or  a  scissor  blade,  sacrifices  his  health  and 
life  to  the  unimportant  difference  between  the 
straight  and  the  curved  line  which  he  forms. — 
The  statistics  of  Sheffield  show  that  the  ascending 
grade  of  longevity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  used  on  the  stone,  the  strength 
and  age  of  the  grinder  being  considered.  Yet 
we  are  informed  that  matters  are  not  so  bad  as 
formerly.  The  introduction  of  fans  to  blow  the 
dust  away  from  the  stone,  of  magnetised  wire 
screens  for  the  face,  and  the  general  adoption  of 
the  "beard  movement/'  by  workmen  mature 
enough  to  raise  these  hirsute  appendages,  have 
added  to  the  length  of  life.  Still  the  grinders 
say  "  the  trade  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  and  if  the 
men  lived  longer,  it  would  be  so  overfull  that 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  getting  a 
living." 

Now  as  to  the  miner — one  of  the  300,000 
persons  in  Great  Britian,  who  enters  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  at  morning  and  emerges  at  evening. 
Beneath  the  soil  he  works — the  very  industrial 
Atlas  of  England — sustaining  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  that  country,  which  without  its  coal 
and  iron,  its  copper  and  tin,  and  its  giant  ma- 
chinery feeding  upon  them  and- reducing  them 
to  new  forms,  would  not  enjoy  its  present  proud 
pre-eminence.  Here,  in  these  cold  dark  mines, 
the  miner  toils,  cramped  in  position,  till  "the 
Apollo- like  form  of  man  becomes  permanently 
twisted  and  bent,  like  the  gnarled  root  of  an  oak, 
which  has  been  doubled  up  in  the  fissure  of  a 
rock."  In  these  galleries  two  feet  high,  pursuing 
the  vein  of  metal  or  coal,  and  picking  at  the  side 
and  top,  the  collier  lives  his  life  of  toilsome  con- 
straint, knotting  himself  till  an  erect  position  is 
a  punishment  to  him.  Foul  air  surrounds  him; 
fire-damp  blasts  him  to  a  cinder,  or  choke  damp 
noiselessly  blots  out  his  life.  A  single  blow  of 
the  pick  may  let  in  upon  the  collier  an  invasion 
of  either  one  of  these  damps,  and  the  pit  mouth 
may  be  crowded  with  a  "  wailing  multitude  of 
newly  made  widows  and  orphans."  Thus  1,500 
lives,  and  10,000  accidents  annually  attest  the 
dangerous  nature  of  this  vocation. 

In  all  England  the  mortality  among  miners 
from  accidents  alone,  is  4.5  to  the  thousand ;  in 
Staffordshire  alone  7.3 ;  while  in  Prussia  it  is 
only  1.9,  and  in  Belgium  2.8.  Then  add  the 
diseases  caused  by  deprivation  of  light  and  air, 
by  the  foul  breath  of  the  caverns  and  of  the  de- 
caying timbers  in  them,  and  by  the  volumes  of 
coal-dust  taken  into  the  lungs.  When  the  collier 
dies,  his  lungs  look  as  if  dipped  in  black  ink. 
The  dry  grinder  has  a  similar  lung.  The  average 
of  sickness  among  colliers  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  60,  is  67  per  cent,  more  than  the  general 
average.    Yet  the  coal  mines  can  be  ventilated 
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at  a  cost  of  a  penny  per  man  per  day.  This 
ventilation  will  save  ten  fold  its  cost,  in  the 
increased  labor  done  by  the  colliers,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  wood  "  battrices "  in  the 
mines.  In  the  Cornwall  mines,  the  workmen, 
after  a  day  of  toil,  are  obliged  to  climb  ladders 
for  many  hundreds  of  feet  to  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  pit.  This  is  equal  to  the  labor  of  ascending 
a  mountain. 

All  trades  that  are  carried  on  in  dust  are  more 
or  less  immediately  productive  of  disease.  Mil- 
lers, masons,  bricklayers,  snuff-makers,  pearl 
button  makers,  preparers  of  hair,  flax  beaters, 
and  many  others,  all  suffer  from  diseases  peculiar 
in  many  of  their  symptoms  and  effects  to  the 
special  trade,  but  bearing  a  general  family  resem- 
blance. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  these  curious  and 
patient  investigators  of  health  finds  that  scaven- 
gers and  chiffonniers  are  remarkably  healthy. 
Human  life  meets  filth  nowhere  more  closely,  yet 
the  investigation  finds  them  "  a  healthy  looking, 
ruddy  complexioned  race,"  wearing  their  natural 
rouge  under  their  artificial  tint.  The  impurities 
with  which  these  people  come  in  contact  are, 
however,  in  the  open  air,  and  moreover,  the  pow- 
er of  ashes  to  absorb  noxious  emanations  must 
be  considered.  But  scavengers  are  usually  ex- 
empt from  febrile  complaints.  It  is  known,  too, 
that  the  occupation  of  tanners  and  workers  in 
oil,  and  of  butchers,  has  a  certain  exemption 
from  pulmonary  complaints.  Some  curious  facts 
are  mentioned  by  the  Review  in  this  connection, 
which  we  must  omit. 

The  lucifer  match  maker,  with  his  cadaverous 
jomplexion,  emaciated  form  and  necrosis  of  the 
jaw,  is  another  instance  of  the  slavery  of  civili- 
sation. Phosphorus,  in  one  form  so  essential  to 
bone,  is,  in  the  fumes  of  the  match  factory,  des- 
tructive to  it.  The  chemist  brings  his  results  to 
bear  here,  and  it  is  found  that  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine exposed  in  saucers,  where  this  match-making 
proceeds,  absorbs  the  mischievous  vapor. 

The  gilder  of  metals  and  the  coverer  of  mir- 
rors are  other  sufferers.  W  hile  the  process  goes 
m}  the  workman  is  invested  with  mercurial 
fumes ;  his  body  is  spotted  with  metalliferous 
particles,  and  he  becomes  a  "  shattered  human 
sreature,  with  trembling  muscles,  brown  visage 
ind  blackened  teeth."  The  belle  who  surveys 
aer  wondrous  beauty  in  the  glass  would  start 
back  in  horror  if  the  visage  of  this  victim  of  lux- 
iry  and  vanity  should  but  appear  in  dim  shadow 
for  down  the  depths  of  her  clear  reflector. 

Some  of  our  green,  arsenious  wall  paper  produ- 
3es  disease.  If  its  pestilential  influence  thus  af- 
fects even  him  who  occupies  the  room  ornamen- 
;ed  with  it,  what  must  have  befallen  the  operator 
vho  prepared  it,  or  the  artisan  who  smoothed  it 
;o  its  place  on  the  wall  ? 

So  with  workers  in  lead  and  paints.  The  ap- 
)roach  of  disease  in  these  cases  is  signalled  by 


an  azure  line  near  the  edge  of  the  gums;  and 
where  this  blue  flag  is  hoisted,  the  workman  may 
well  rest  from  his  avocation,  lest  his  bread-earn- 
ing hand  drop  powerless  by  his  side.  A  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  lem- 
onade which  prevents  or  postpones  the  familiar 
"  painters'  cholic  "  or  paralysis. 

A  large  contingent  to  the  army  of  death,  is 
furnished  by  tailors,  bakers  and  milliners  in  large 
cities.  They  are  mostly  killed  by  want  of  fresh 
air,  which  does  not  reach  them  in  their  con- 
strained positions  or  in  their  confined  or  heated 
rooms.  The  story  of  sewing  women  need  not  be 
told  here.  Their  sufferings  are  elements  of  our 
advanced  civilization,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Eng- 
land. And  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
their  wants  and  perils  are  most  familiarly  known, 
but  known  only  to  be  pitied  or  disregarded. 

The  article  from  which  we  have  gathered  the 
foregoing  statements,  presents  also  the  statistics 
of  mortality  among  various  other  classes  of  la- 
bor, and  contrasts  the  general  influence  of  out 
and  in-door  occupations,  as  connected  with  more 
or  less  exercise. 

Proceeding  to  the  educated  classes  and  to  those 
having  more  means  of  self-indulgence,  another 
problem  is  presented.  These  do  not  enjoy  length 
of  days.  They  lack  the  wholesome  stimulus  of 
labor,  and  one  element  of  health  and  longevity 
is  eliminated.  Vital  force  is  fed  upon  regularity, 
sobriety  and  activity  of  body  and  mind.  Com- 
paring the  three  professions  of  law,  medicine  and 
the  pulpit,  the  race  is  close,  but  the  pulpit  leads 
by  a  trifle,  and  the  lawyer  succumbs  before  the 
physician.  This  statement  is  based,  however, 
only  upon  a  comparison  of  persons  who  have  al- 
ready passed  the  age  of  50.  As  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  are  entered,  longevity  is  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  eminence  of  the  rank,  and  the 
King,  fenced  in  by  all  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  him  about,  guarded  from  casualities,  and 
carefully  screened  from  disease  or  harm,  drops 
into  the  grave  ten  years  before  the  clergyman. 

"  It  could  be  clearly  shown,  says  Mr.  Neeson, 
in  his  Vital  Statistics,  by  tracing  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  which  there  exist  sufficient 
means  of  subsistence,  by  beginning  with  the  most 
humble,  and  passing  on  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  that  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  dura- 
tion of  life  takes  place;  and  that  just  as  life,  with 
all  its  wealth,  pomp  and  magnificence,  would  seem 
to  become  more  valuable  and  tempting,  so  are  its 
opportunities  and  chances  of  enjoyment  lessened. 
As  far  as  the  results  of  figures  admit  of  judging, 
this  condition  would  seem  to  flow  directly  from 
the  luxurious  and  pampered  style  of  living  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  whose  artificial  habits  in- 
terfere with  the  nature  and  degree  of  those  phy- 
sical exercises  which,  in  a  simpler  class  of  soci- 
ety, are  accompanied  with  long  life.  Truly, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  compensation  in  this  life,  if 
we  could  only  <  distil  it  forth.'    The  poor  coun- 
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tryman  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  takes  his  fru- 
gal repast  under  a  hedge,  has  a  chance  of  thir- 
teen years  longer  life  than  the  monarch  of  the 
same  age,  clothed  in  purple,*and  lord,  perhaps,  of 
half  the  habitable  world !  " — North  American. 


DSCHELADEDDIN. 

[The  following  lines  are  translated  by  Tholuck 
from  a  famous  Mohammedan  mystic,  whose  extremely 
unpronounceable  name  stands  above.  But,  though 
famous  in  the  East,  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
Biographical  Dictionaries,  nor  even  in  the  New  Ame- 
rican Cyclopaedia.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  Sufis 
who  are  to  Mohammedanism  what  Jabob  Boehme  is 
to  Lutheranism,  and  what  Emerson  is  to  Unitarian- 
ism.  In  all  religions,  such  mystical  writers  have  ap- 
peared, by  a  re-action  from  external  to  internal  reve- 
lation ;  and  the  unity  of  their  doctrines,  whether  ut- 
tered in  India,  Persia,  Germany,  or  New  England,  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  internal  revelation 
of  God  to  the  human  soul.  The  present  version  has 
not  been  printed. — Journal  Am.  Unitarian  Association^ 

tl  Allah,  Allah  !"  cried  the  sick  man,  racked  with  pain 

the  long  night  through  ; 
Till  with  prayer  his  heart  grew  tender,  till  his  lips 

like  honey  grew. 

But  at  morning  came  the  Tempter  ;  said,  "  Call  louder, 

child  of  Pain! 
See  if  Allah  ever  hear,  or  answers,  '  Here  am  J,' 

again." 

Like  a  stab,  the  cruel  cavil  through  his  brain  and 
pulses  went  ; 

To  his  heart  an  icy  coldness,  to  his  brain  a  darkness 
sent. 

Then,  before  him  stands  Elias  ;  says,  "My  child,  why 
thus  dismayed  ? 

Dost  repent  thy  former  fervor?  Is  thy  soul  of  pray- 
er afraid  ?" 

(l  Ah  !"  he  cried,  "  I've  called  so  often  ;  never  heard 

the  1  Here  ami;' 
And  I  thought,  God  will  not  pity  ;  will  not  turn  on  me 

his  eye." 

Then  the  grave  Elias  answered,  "God  said,  Rise, 
Elias  ;  go 

Speak  to  him,  the  sorely  tempted  ;  lift  him  from  his 
gulf  of  woe. 

"  Tell  him  that  his  very  longing  is  itself  an  answering 
cry  ; 

That  his  prayer, 1  Come,  gracious  Allah  !'  is  my  answer, 
'  Here  am  I." 

"  Every  inmost  aspiration  is  God's  angel  undefiled  ; 
And  in  every  '  0  my  Father  !'  slumbers  deep  a  '  Here, 
my  child.'  " 


THOUGHTS. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

True  thoughts,  your  days  of  grief  are  done, 

No  more  shall  scorn  or  hate  impede  you— * 
Born  in  the  light,  where'er  the  sun 

Shines  on  mankind,  mankind  shall  heed  you. 
*  So  grow,  ye  grains  of  mustard-seed, 

Grow  each  into  a  tree, 
And  kindle,  sparks,  to  beal-fires  bright, 

That  all  the  earth  may  see  ; 


And  spread,  ye  thoughts  of  truth  and  right, 
O'er  all  humanity. 

Time  was  when  thoughts  bore  tears  and  death 

To  the  wise  few  that  dared  to  use  them, 
Time  is  when  thoughts  are  living  breath, 

And  the  world's  throbbing  heart  obeys  them. 
So  grow,  ye  grains  of  mustard-seed, 

Grow  each  into  a  tree 
And  kindle,  sparks,  to  beal-fires  bright, 

That  all  the  earth  may  see, 
And  spread,  ye  workers  for  the  right, 

Onwards  eternally. 


LA  SCEUR  ROSALIE. 
(Continued  from  page  78.) 

The  last  institution  founded  by  La  Soeur  Ro- 
salie of  which  we  shall  give  account,  was  one  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aged  poor.  She  took  deeply 
to  heart  the  miserable  condition  of  those  who 
felt  their  strength  failing  day  by  day,  until  at 
length,  no  longer  able  to  work,  they  knew  not  in 
the  morning  how  to  gain  their  daily  bread,  nor 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  where  they 
should  find  lodging,  clothes,  and  food.  Life 
which  depends  on  the  caprice  of  a  passer-by,  or 
the  good  will  of  a  neighbor,  or  the  success  of  a 
petition  addressed  to  a  stranger,  is  an  existence 
at  the  mercy  of  chance.  She  managed  to  collect 
a  number  of  such  old  people  in  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Pascal;  and  there  kept  them  warm  and 
sheltered,  surrounded  by  their  own  little  articles 
of  furniture,  and  their  tools,  by  which  they  could 
still  gain  a  little  money  for  food  and  clothes ;  and 
here,  in  her  old  age,  she  would  delight  to  go, 
seeing  that  they  wanted  for  nothing.  The  ex- 
penses of  this  humble  menage  did  not  mount 
up  to  any  great  yearly  sum,  but  it  possessed  no 
fixed  revenue,  and  the  rent  was  wholly  made  up 
by  voluntary  contributions  which  never  failed. 
At  the  end  of  each  half  year,  hidden  hands  reg- 
ularly brought  the  money  required  for  the  fol- 
lowing one.  But  no  engagement  or  promise  had 
ever  been  made,  and  the  uncertainty  for  the  fu- 
ture made  La  Soeur  anxious.  "  I  cannot  die 
easy,"  she  often  said,  "  unless  I  can  give  a  solid 
and  durable  character  to  this  work,  and  insure 
that  these  poor  old  folks  shall  never  be  turned 
out  of  their  house."  During  her  last  illness, 
though  she  did  not  forsee  its  fatal  issue,  she 
spoke  more  than  once  of  this  asylum ;  of  her 
fears  for  its  future,  and  her  extreme  desire  to 
leave  it  to  her  old  friends.  This  was  the  last 
thought,  the  last  wish  which  she  expressed.  So 
far  as  she  was  permitted  to  know,  this  wish  was 
not  accomplished;  she  died  without  having  been 
able  to  create  a  permanent  foundation.  But  af- 
ter her  death,  a  house  was  bought  to  receive  the 
aged  poor  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement ;  the 
proteges  of  La  Soeur  Rosalie  were  installed  there- 
in on  the  1st  of  October;  1856,  and  it  was  called 
after  her  patron  saint.  Thus  the  permanency  of 
this  charitable  work  is  secured,  and  a  living 
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aonument  erected  to  the  benevolent  piety  of  the 
ead. 

We  will  now  take  a  cursory  glance  over  the 
oimense  field  of  general  charitable  exertion  cov- 
red  by  this  indefatigable  Sister  of  Charity.  If 
nybody  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  be  exclusive 
n  the  bestowal  of  her  good  offices,  it  was  she  to 
jhom  so  much  poverty  and  misery  had  been  con- 
tded  as  a  special  charge.  The  Faubourg  Saint 
ilarceau,  with  its  depressed  population  and  its 
ndividual  institutions  for  relief,  might  seem 
nough  to  occupy  a  busy  woman's  life.  But  she 
ound  time  for  more.  One  sometimes  hears  it 
aid  that  the  people  who  have  the  most  to  do 
oake  the  most  leisure ;  they  are  more  methodi- 
al,  rise  earlier,  and  do  not  fritter  away  minutes 
nd  hours  in  that  inconceivable  succession  of  no- 
hings  which  devour  the  lives  of  the  social  but- 
erflies.  So  when  people  came  to  ask  help  from 
ja  Sceur  Rosalie,  she  never  said,  "  I  have  no 
ime ;  "  and  they  did  ask  it  all  round, — individ- 
lals,  societies,  institutions,  the  church,  the  state, 
he  world  at  large,  all  became  accustomed  to  ap- 
>ly  to  her  in  emergencies :  and  she  received  them 
11. 

Hardly  was  she  installed  in  her  own  definite 
phere,  than  all  sorts  of  links  sprang  up  between 
ter  and  the  town ;  letters  and  messengers  passed 
o  and  fro;  the  first  whom  she  helped  told 
►thers,  and  these  again  in  their  turn  spread  the 
ame  of  her  ready  and  efficacious  sympathy ;  and 
f  any  person  wanted  to  succor  another  and  did 
lot  know  how,  they  were  despatched  to  La  Sceur 
losalie.  At  whatever  time  of  day  a  knock  came 
it  her  door,  she  received  the  visitor  with  polite- 
less  or  with  affection,  seemed  at  leisure  to  attend 
o  him  or  her,  as  if  there  were  no  body  else  in  the 
vorld.  She  bent  all  her  mind  to  unravel  the 
lifficulty,  and  the  thickest  complications  untied 
hemselves  under  her  skilful  hand.  Her  exten- 
live  connections  gave  her  wonderful  facilities  in 
his  way,  and  her  clear  head  enabled  her  to  avail 
fcrself  of  them.  Whatever  was  the  matter  she 
bund  a  remedy;  she  sent  one  child  to  a  creche, 
mother  to  a  school,  apprenticed  a  girl,  and  hit 
lpon  an  employment  for  a  youth ;  she  got  the 
)ld  man  into  an  asylum,  and  procured  a  pension 
:or  the  wounded  soldier.  She  made  the  very 
people  who  were  waiting  for  an  audience  of  her, 
jach  come  out  with  their  particular  powers  of 
help;  if  they  were  rich,  she  made  them  give 
money  or  influence ;  if  they  were  poor,  she  set 
them  to  write  her  letters  and  take  her  messages. 
She  used  them  up  one  by  one,  and  played  off 
their  needs  and  their  resources  into  each  other ; 
and  she  made  it  a  rule  never  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  any  application,  because  she  said,  "  God  will 
send  the  money  and  the  means."  She  also 
looked  after  the  moral  welfare  of  those  whom  she 
assisted  with  material  help,  and  did  not  relax 
her  hold.  A  skilful  workman  was  sent  from 
Nantes  to  Paris,  to  whom  the  capital  offered 


great  temptations  ;  she  got  him  at  once  a  lucra- 
tive employ;  but  affixed  to  it  a  condition  that 
he  should  regularly  bring  to  her  the  portion  of 
his  salary  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  he  had  left  behind ;  and  while  she  lived 
he  never  broke  his  promise. 

For  indigent  respectability  she  maintained  the 
tenderest  delicacy.  When  sometimes  she  saw 
some  one  who  had  written  a  tale  of  misery,  too 
shy  to  speak  about  it  when  he  came  to  her  house, 
she  would  send  him  on  an  errand  for  her  to  a 
distant  street,  with  a  packet  addressed  to — him- 
self!  She  had  a  mysterious  faculty  for  divining 
wants  of  which  those  who  suffered  never  told ; 
and  sometimes  families  living  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  town,  and  hiding  their  misery  as  they  thought, 
from  every  human  eye,  would  find  assistance  drop 
upon  them  as  from  Heaven,  from  the  hand  of  La 
Sueur  Rosalie.  She  was  particularly  kind  to 
young  men  who  came  up  from  the  provinces  to 
seek  employment  in  Paris.  When  these  lads 
called  on  her,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
and  a  mother's  blessing  as  their  sole  worldly 
goods,  she  fairly  adopted  them  if  she  saw  worth 
in  their  characters ;  she  found  them  lodgings, 
and  made  cheap  arrangements  for  their  board, 
pushed  them  on  in  their  studies  and  paid  their 
fees,  and  when  they  had  an  offer  of  any  official 
clerkship,  she  made  herself  their  guarantee.  Her 
moral  vigilance  and  her  motherly  kindness  never 
seemed  to  sleep  for  these  youths.  One  young 
man  was  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and,  being 
very  delicate  and  given  to  deny  himself  every 
luxury,  she  made  a  friend  promise  to  go  and  see 
every  morning  if  he  had  a  fire.  Another  who 
had  left  home  to  work  for  his  family,  under  the 
assurance  that  he  would  not  be  liable  to  military 
conscription,  found  himself  suddenly  arrested  in 
Paris,  owing  to  his  substitute  having  played  false. 
La  Sceur  Rosalie  heard  of  it,  went  off  to  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  obtained  the  young  man's  release 
and  a  delay  of  two  months,  during  which  he 
might  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  circum- 
stances, saying,  "I  would  have  given  my  life  ra- 
ther than  he  should  go."  Another  who  was  a 
merchant  engaged  in  large  commercial  opera- 
tions, had  been  detained  on  a  long  voyage.  A 
heavy  bill  was  presented  at  his  counter,  and  his 
poor  wife  had  received  no  money  to  meet  it. — 
After  applying  to  many  friends  in  vain,  she  came 
to  La  Sceur  Rosalie,  who  paid  the  necessary  sum 
out  of  her  own  purse.  But  her  kindness  did  not 
lapse  into  weakness;  she  knew  how  to  make  her- 
self obeyed  if  necessary. 

A  young  man  to  whom  she  had  rendered  much 
service  had  not  turned  out  well.  She  told  him 
that  on  his  next  misdemeanor  he  must  leave  Pa- 
ris. Hearing  that  he  had  again  trespassed,  she 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  "  Monsieur,  an  occupa- 
tion is  waiting  for  you  at  Constantinople,  your 
fare  is  settled,  here  is  your  passport,  go  and  pack 
up  your  portmanteau,  you  must  leave  to-night." 
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In  vain  did  he  promise,  entreat ;  he  begged  at  least 
for  a  few  days  in  which  to  settle  his  affairs,  and 
write  to  his  relations.  She  had  forecast  every 
thing,  she  was  inflexible,  and  that  very  evening 
the  young  man,  over  whom  she  had  no  authority 
but  that  of  the  ascendency  of  her  character,  left 
for  Constantinople  without  ever  dreaming  of  dis- 
obedience. She  knew  also  how  to  bring  youog 
men  into  her  works  of  charity.  Some  of  them, 
busily  engaged  all  the  week,  had  only  Sunday 
on  which  they  could  assist  her.  She  would  say 
to  these,  "  You  heard  mass  this  morning ;  very 
well,  do  not  go  to  vespers,  but  sit  down  there, 
take  your  pen,  and  serve  Cod  now  in  another 
manner."  Then  she  would  dictate  to  them  her 
numerous  letters,  explaining  to  them  how  to  help 
the  poor.  Sometimes  a  troop  of  lads  gathered 
from  the  different  schools  might  be  found  in  her 
room ;  young  students  of  law  and  medicine,  of 
the  military  career  and  of  education.  She  press- 
ed them  all  into  her  service.  Nay,  she  made  the 
poorest  help  one  another,  and  there  were  very 
many  of  the  rich  who  came  to  La  Soeur  Rosalie 
for  help  which  none  else  could  bestow  so  wisely. 
"  My  sisters  ! "  she  would  sometimes  say  to  her 
nuns,  after  long  conversations  with  members  of 
the  upper  classes,  "if  people  knew  how  very  un- 
happy rich  men  and  women  are,  they  would  feel 
the  greatest  pity  for  them."  Her  plan  of  reme- 
dy for  this  kind  of  wretchedness  was  to  bring  it 
in  contact  with  the  most  grievous  destitution 
and  calamity,  and  thus  draw  it  out  of  itself. 

Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  her  relations  she 
acquired  the  power  of  a  moral  police.  One  day 
a  young  girl  fled  from  her  home  in  a  distant 
town,  and  was  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  Paris 
with  the  guilty  Companion  of  her  flight;  letters, 
advertisements,  all  failed  to  reach  or  to  move 
her,  the  police  found  their  labor  in  vain ;  they 
could  not  find  any  traces  of  her  whereabouts. — 
At  last  a  priest,  whom  the  family  had  consulted 
in  despair,  said  to  them  "  Nobody  but  La  Soeur 
Rosalie  has  any  chance  of  finding  your  daughter 
for  you."  And  by  applying  to  her  the  fugitive 
was  actually  found  after  some  days.  The  Sister 
sent  for  her,  and  spoke  with  that  authority  which 
conquers  the  worst  dispositions.  The  girl  was 
completely  subdued,  and  sent  back  to  her  moth- 
er, penitent  and  reclaimed.  Nay,  more  than 
this; — furious  at  seeing  himself  balked,  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief  rushed  to  the  Rue  de 
l'Epee-de-Bois,  his  lips  full  of  menace  and  vio- 
lence ;  La  Soeur  Rosalie  met  him  with  such  a 
dignified  rebuke,  and  showed  him  the  evil  of  his 
conduct  with  so  much  force,  that  he  hung  his 
head  wholly  abashed  by  her  words,  and  offered 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  repair  his  wickedness. 

What  was  even  perhaps  more  remarkable,  was 
ber  influence  over  philosophical  men  of  the  world, 
whose  intellects  refused  to  bow  down  before  her 
faith,  but  who  were  yet  swayed  by  her  character. 
The  chief  physician  of  the  Bic§tre,  an  unbeliev- 


er, on  his  death  bed  could  not  be  induced  to  see 
his  family,  from  whom  he  wished  to  hide  the 
spectacle  of  his  sufferings.  He  only  yielded  the 
point  at  last  to  La  Soeur  Rosalie,  whom  he  had 
known  during  the  cholera  of  1832,  and  who  had 
conceived  a  great  esteem  for  him,  owing  to  his 
exertions  at  that  period.  On  his  side,  his  feel- 
ing for  her  was  a  sort  of  worship;  in  the  feeble- 
ness and  bitterness  of  his  illness  he  found  no  real 
comfort  except  with  her,  and  her  name  was  one 
of  the  last  words  pronounced  with  veneration  by 
lips  that  seldom  gave  voice  to  praise.  She  once 
saved  the  life  of  a  man,  by  a  daring  stroke  of 
courage.  It  was  in  1814,  while  the  Allies  were 
in  Paris,  that  a  Russian  company  was  quartered 
in  the  Horse  Market.  A  rumOr  spread,  that  a 
private  was  about  to  suffer  death  for  a  grave  fault 
against  discipline.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  La 
Soeur  Rosalie,  then  quite  a  young  nun,  under 
thirty.  She  set  off,  taking  with  her  an  old  wo- 
man, traversed  the  Russian  camp,  and  asked 
audience  of  the  general.  Being  at  once  intro- 
duced, she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  implor- 
ed him  to  spare  the  soldier's  life.  "  You  know 
him  then,  and  are  attached  to  him  ?  "  cried  the 
oflicer,  seeing  how  ardent  was  her  prayer. — 
"Yes/'  said  she,  "I  love  him  as  one  of  my  bro- 
thers bought  with  the  blood  of  our  Lord  J esus 
Christ,  and  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life  to  save 
his."  She  gained  the  pardon  of  the  condemned 
man,  and  returned  home,  astonished  at  her  own 
success  and  scared  at  her  own  audacity. 

We  find  a  chapter  of  the  memoir  devoted  to 
"  La  Soeur  Rosalie's  Parlor,"  which  apartment, 
small,  shabby,  and  ill-lighted,  was  the  very  cen- 
tre of  her  activity ;  an  old  paper  on  the  wall, 
stained  by  damp,  and  gnawed  by  the  mice;  a 
matting  on  the  floor,  a  few  pictures,  much  more 
impressive  from  their  subjects  than  their  execu- 
tion, a  little  clock  which  was  generally  stopped, 
a  bookcase  with  very  few  books  in  it,  a  writing 
table  piled  with  accounts  and  receipts,  and  round 
the  room  two  stools  and  four  straw  chairs ;  suefc 
was  for  thirty  years  the  appearance  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  this  room.  Add  to  this  that  every 
corner  on  which  anything  could  be  laid,  the  top 
of  the  chimney-piece,  the  shelves  and  book- 
case, and  the  desk,  were  covered  with  opened  let- 
ters, bearing  post  marks  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  world;  petitions  addressed  to  all  the  powers 
that  be,  reports,  prospectuses,  and  papers  of 
every  imaginable  nature,  and  we  have  a  notion 
of  La  Soeur  Rosalie's  parlor;  and  this  small  room 
never  emptied.  A  young  man  who  was  acting 
as  her  secretary,  wished  to  reckon  how  many  peo- 
ple came  into  it  in  a  single  day.  He  counted  as 
far  as  five  hundred,  and  the  day  was  not  done. 
Among  the  crowd  were  workmen,  and  priests 
high  in  the  church ;  the  humblest  traders,  and 
peers  of  France.  She  would  usually  begin  with 
the  poorest;  giving  to  an  old  man  his  admission 
to  an  asylum,  to  a  widow  a  school  presentation 
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for  her  child.  She  provided  a  good  mistress  for 
an  apprentice,  and  put  the  unemployed  workwo- 
man into  a  shop,  gave  her  name  to  one  who 
sought  its  sanction  and  told  another  where  to 
find  instruction  or  an  occupation.  She  would 
then  parcel  out  their  work  to  the  charitable  la- 
dies who  helped  her,  and  listen  to  those  who  had 
to  tell  her  of  the  visits  they  had  made.  These 
audiences  were  wound  up  by  the  dispatch  of  let- 
ters and  messages,  always  very  many  in  number, 
and  executed  by  a  crowd  of  people,  anxious  to 
busy  themselves  on  her  errands.  During  these 
long  hours,  every  minute  was  consecrated  to  a 
good  deed,  and  every  word  bore  some  reference 
to  a  charitable  end;  and  during  fifty  years  these 
audiences  took  place  with  no  other  interruption 
than  that  caused  by  illness,  without  the  repulse 
of  any  one  who  sought  for  aid,  and  without  any 
of  the  business  being  neglected  or  ill  done. — 
Hither  came  also  the  greatest  men  in  politics 
and  literature,  drawn  by  curiosity  and  interest, 
and  sometimes  seizing  the  slightest  pretexts  for 
putting  themselves  in  connection  with  La  Sceur 
Rosalie.  The  Abbe  Emery,  to  whose  care  her 
mother  had  confided  her  when  first  she  went  to 
Paris,  kept  up  an  intimacy  with  her  until  his 
death.  M.  de  Lammenais,  before  his  secession 
from  the  Catholic  church,  was  much  attached  to 
her,  and  used  to  associate  with  her  in  almsgiv- 
ing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

European  News. — The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany had  determined  to  raise  £25,000  on  mortgage 
on  the  old  cable,  to  be  expended  in  efforts  for  its  resto- 
ration. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  issued  a  major  excommuni- 
cation against  all  who  counselled  rebellion,  invasion, 
or  usurpation  in  Romagna,  and  had  sent  a  protest 
to  all  the  Governments  against  the  annexation  of  the 
Legations  to  Sardinia. 

Austria  had  sent  to  the  German  Diet  a  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  the  Italian  duchies. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Morocco  and  Spain  had 
been  ratified. 

Morocco  cedes'to  Spain  all  the  territory  between  the 
sea  and  the  road  to  Anghera,  and  pays  twenty  millions 
of  piastres  as  an  indemnity.  In  the  meantime,  Spain 
holds  Teutan. 

California. — The  Pony  Express  arrived  at  St. 
Joseph's,  Kansas,  on  the  13th  inst.  It  furnishes  San 
Francisco  advices  to  the  3d  inst.,  the  time  occupied 
being  only  ten  days. 

The  U.  S.  steamship  Powhatan  arrived  on  the  27th 
ult.,  via  Honolulu,  with  the  Japanese  embassy,  seven- 
ty-two persons.  After  repairing  and  coaling,  she 
1  will  proceed  direct  to  Panama.  The  members  of  the 
embassy  intend  spending  a  month  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  expect  to  return  to  Japan,  via  Panama,  in 
the  Powhatan. 

It  would  take  several  days  to  overhaul  the  Powha- 
tan, then  she  was  to  sail  for  Panama. 

The  Ambassadors  will  thence  proceed  to  Aspin- 
wall,  where  the  U.  S.  steamer  Roanoke  was  expected 
to  be  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Washington. 
The  members  of  the  embassy  were  so  well  pleased 


with  the  Powhatan,  that  they  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
her  detained  at  Panama,  to  convey  them  back  again 
to  Japan. 

The  Powhatan  brought  advices  from  Japan  to  the 
15th  of  2nd  mo. 

The  government  of  Japan  had  commenced  stamping 
Mexican  dollars,  making  them  a  legal  currency,  thus 
obviating  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  prosecu- 
ting trade  with  foreigners. 

The  Powhatan  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  5th  of  3d  mo. 
and  remained  there  till  the  18th.  The  ambassadors 
were  received  there  with  formal  honors.  Private 
hospitalities  were  extended  to  them  on  every  hand, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  welcomed  them  in  appropri- 
ate terms. 

Exports  to  all  the  World. — The  exports  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1859  were  as  follows: — Ex- 
ported to  British  Possessions  £46,125,056;  United 
States,  £22,611,283  ;  all  other  countries,  £61,764,098  ; 
total,  £130,440,427  ';  or  about  $625,202,135.  This  is 
an  immense  sum,  and  affords  evideoce  that  England  is 
truly  "  the  workshop  of  the  world  for  no  other  coun- 
try can  approach  it  in  the  amount  of  exported  manu- 
factures. ^ 

Workingmen's  College. — This  college,  which  has 
now  been  established  in  London  for  several  years,  has 
progressed  so  satisfactorily  that  the  institution  has 
been  removed  to  more  commodious  premises.  During 
the  past  year  from  200  to  300  students  on  an  average 
have  attended  the  various  classes,  which  includes 
among  others,  drawing',  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
geology,  chemistry,  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English,  and 
Bible  history.  Of  the  students  from  10th  mo.,  to  1st 
of  the  year,  1858.  109  out  of  242  belonged  strictly  to 
the  class  of  operatives,  the  remainder  being  princi- 
pally clerks,  tradesmen,  tradesmen's  assistants,  and 
warehousemen.  The  operatives  included,  in  the  largest 
proportion,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  piano-forte 
makers,  watch  and  clock-makers,  opticians,  printers, 
compositors,  and  bookbinders.  The  total  number  of 
students  who  joined  the  college  in  the  first  year  was 
400,  in  the  second,  350;  in  the  third,  260 ;  in  the 
fourth,  296  ;  and  in  the  fifth,  to  the  end  of  the  second 
term,  169  ;  making  a  total  of  1,475.  There  are  classes 
for  women  in  connection  with  the  college,  in  which 
cookery  and  domestic  economy  are  especially  taught, 
as  also  reading  and  writing,  and  vocal  music,  arithme- 
tic, history,  the  Bible,  needle-work,  and  geography. — 
Scientific  American. 

A  Negro  Murderer  Burned  Alive. — The  Vicks- 
burg  Sun  says  that  a  negro  man  of  Deer  Creek,  Miss., 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  plunged  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  a 
fellow-slave — a  woman  who  worked  on  the  same 
plantation.  He  then  fled  to  the  woods,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  dogs,  which  were  immediately  put  on^his 
track,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  brought  back. 
A  council  of  the  neighboring  planters,  before  whom 
he  was  tried,  decided  to  burn  him  at  the  stake,  which 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  all  the  slaves  on  that  and 
several  of  the  adjoining  plantations,  all  of  whom  seem- 
ed terrified  out  of  their  wits  on  viewing  so  awful  a 
scene. 

The  Immigration  of  Coolies  to  the  West  Indies  is 
progressing  actively,  as  appears  from  late  Jamaica 
journals.  Two  vessels  recently  arrived  at  Demerara 
together  brought  686  of  this  class,  and  the  agent  for 
Jamaica,  at  Calcutta,  had  reported  that  2350  would 
be  ready  to  leave  for  that  island  by  the  1st  of  next 
month.  The  announcement  of  the  great  fire  at  Bar- 
badoes,  on  2d  mo.,  16th,  created  much  alarm  in  the 
different  islands,  and  active  measures  had  been  taken 
in  some  of  the  large  towns  to  guard  against  such  a 
catastrophe. 
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Fire  in  the  New  Jersey  Woods. — The  Mount  Holly 
Mirror  of  5th  inst.  sajs  a  fire  was  raging  in  the  pines, 
in  Burlington  County,  last  week,  to  a  fearful  extent, 
and  of  course  doing  great  damage.  It  started  at  Gar- 
ontown,  halfway  between  Red  Lion  and  Fiiendship. 
Its  course  was  across  to  ex-Sheriff  Dobbih's  tract  at 
Retreat ;  from  there  to  Burr's  Mill ;  thence  by  Brown's 
Hill  toward  Mingen's,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  it 
was  burning  on  Friday.  The  extent  of  its  ravages  at 
that  time  was  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  in  length 
by  three  in  breadth.  The  most  of  the  timber  that  it 
passed  through  was  of  a  second  growth. 

Life  Boats. — A  lady,  who  withholds  her  name,  has 
offered  to  the  National  Life-boat  Institution  of  Engr 
land,  to  defray  the  cost  (£720)  of  four  life  boats  and 
their  equipments,  to  be  stationed  along  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  persons  from  wrecks.  A  few 
years  ago  she  witnessed  a  fearful  shipwreck  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  then  determined  that  she  would  make 
rbe  offer.  The  boats  are  to  be  stationed  at  Newquay 
and  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwail  ;  North  Dundrum  Bay,  in 
Ireland  and  Buckie,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Each  of  these  places  is  noted  for  the  frequency 
of  the  wrecks  in  its  vicinity,  and  at  some  of  the  stations 
pome  lamentable  losses  of  life  occurred  during  the 
heavy  storms  of  last  Winter. 

Commercial  Marine  op  Boston. — Frcm  the  Ship- 
ping List,  it  appears  that  Boston  has  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  waters,  at  the 
present  time,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Boston 
ships  are  engaged  in  the  Calilornian,  Austrian,  Liver- 
pool and  New  Orleans  trade. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  There 
is  some  inquiry  for  shipment,  with  free  sales  of  super- 
fine and  extra  at  $6  00  a  6  25,  and  $6  50  a  7  50  for 
extra  family  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  are  firm.  The  former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  25, 
and  the  latter  at  $3  62  per  bbl.  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  market  is  poorly  supplied  with  Wheat. 
We  quote  good  and  prime  red  at  $1  50  a  1  52  per  bus., 
and  small  sales  of  white  at  $1  68  a  1  72.  Rye  is  wanted 
at  88c.  Corn— prime  quality  is  selling  slowly  at  75 
cents,  partly  afloat.  Oats  are  in  fair  request  at  45c.  for 
Delaware,  and  45£  cents  for  Penn'a.  New  If  ork  Barley 
is  dull  at  80  cents.  Barley  Malt  ranges  from  90  to  92 
cents  per  bushel. 

Cloverseed  of  prime  quality  is  scarce  and  wanted 
at  $4  62  a  4  57  per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  steady  at 
$3  25.  Flaxseed  sells  on  arrival  at  $1  62  per  bushel. 
300  sacks  red  top  sold  at  $2  10  a  2  12. 


C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
;  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  S$70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address, 

HERNY  W.  RlDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4m  21st  1860— 3m. 


l  ALDUIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
Jjj  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES.— 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
22d  of  5th  month. 

For  particulars,  address  the  Principal  for  a  Circular, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
4th  mo  7,  2m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
|^  located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  ons 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county. 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  foimer,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  2lst  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  the  11th  month,  at  which 
time  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.— The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  Tne  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers. 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  v  .    .  7 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,   '  \  Principals, 

REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia. — Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Ellis, 
Dillwyr.  Parrish,  J«.aeph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pao- 
coast. 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud. 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  & 
Bailey, 


THE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  number  of  scholars  *s  limited  to  twelve,  and  all 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  Ifhe  Principals. 
For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo.  11,  I860.   3  m. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF   JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  83.) 

Having  met  with  the  Lord  so  satisfactorily,  to 
my  joy  and  comfort,  I  felt  that  his  holy  Spirit 
was  rightly  called  the  Comforter,  that  leads  and 
guides  into  all  truth,  which  I  rejoiced  to  know, 
feel,  taste,  and  handle  of ;  then  I  turned  in  my 
mind  to  the  Lord,  to  commune  with  him,  desir- 
ing to  know  who  were  his  people,  that  I  might 
join  with  them,  and  worship  him  aright,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will.  And  the  Lord  in  mercy 
answered  me,  as  I  prayed  to  him ;  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  so  powerful  in  my  heart,  that  I 
could  do  no  other  than  believe  it.  And  the 
Lord  made  known  unto  me,  that  the  people  call- 
ed Quakers  are  his  people  above  all  other  people. 

Now  when  I  understood  that  this  people  were 
the  Lord's  people,  I  felt  a  part  in  me  that  was 
sorry;  for  if  it  had  been  any  other  people,  I 
might  have  been  more  at  liberty  to  have  pleased 
the  world,  and  to  have  kept  the  friendship  of  it, 
and  not  have  been  so  hated  by  it :  for  these  people 
were  despised,  persecuted,  and  suffered  deeply 
beyond  others;  for  others  could  flee  from  suffer- 
ings, and  conform  a  little  sometimes  ;  but  these 
!  abode  and  stood,  though  the  winds  blew,  and  the 
rains  fell,  and  the  floods  beat  upon  them  ;  for  the 
j  Lord  enabled  them  to  stand,  and  outstand  it.  All 
[praises  for  ever  be  given  to  him  ! 

But  I  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  believed, 
and  indeed  could  not  question  the  truth  of  what 
;l  tie  had  manifested  to  me ;  only  I  observed  in  my 
;j  aiind,  that  the  Lord  said,  the  people  called  Qua- 


kers are  my  people  above  all  other  people  ;  not 
that  they  were  his  people  [only]  and  no  other, 
but  above  all  other.  So  that  I  concluded  that 
there  were  many  more  that  were  not  yet  called 
Quakers,  that  would  be  brought  to  know  him 
(as  I  did  then)  and  feel  that  he  is  good,  and  have 
his  love  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  love 
him  therewith,  and  one  another  for  his  sake. 
And  I  felt  love  to  all,  agreeably  to  that  holy  song, 
"  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men 
praise,  glory,  and  humble  thanks  to  God  !  for 
with  him  is  joy  unspeakable  and  glorious,  far 
beyond  what  I  thought  I  should  ever  have 
known. 

And  there  was  a  young  man  walking  a  little 
way  off  me,  and  I  felt  a  love  to  him,  though  I 
knew  not  that  he  was  of  any  society  at  that  time ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  convinced  of  the  truth, 
and  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  his  wife,  and 
three  sons,  and  two  daughters,  were  also  in  time 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  precious  truth, 
and  some  of  them  remain  to  this  day  ;  and  one 
of  them  had  his  mouth  opened  to  preach  the  truth. 
Now  seeing  that  I  had  such  a  clear  manifestation 
of  truth,  I  was  desirous  to  do  the  will  of  G-od, 
and  was  afraid  of  losing  the  sense,  and  sight,  and 
feeling  of  that  which  the  Lord  had  in  mercy 
given  me  the  precious  enjoyment  of,  and  was 
pleased  to  let  me  see  that  no  man  could  take 
that  from  me,  nor  hurt  my  poor  soul,  if  I  did  it 
not  myself.  Oh  !  it  was  precious  to  my  soul, 
and  then,  though  I  had  been  offended  with  the 
people  called  Quakers,  I  now  called  them  Friends, 
as  Christ  did  those  of  old  that  obeyed  him. 

So  I  went  on  to  my  journey's  end,  with  my 
mind  exercised  in  serious  considerations ;  but  as 
I  came  back,  the  world  was  set  before  me,  and 
all  I  had  in  it,  and  I  saw  I  must  give  up  all,  and 
let  all  go ;  and  this  was  not  all,  but  to  prison  I 
was  like  to  go,  and  my  wife  and  children  might 
be  brought  to  poverty  :  but  in  the  Lord  alone  I 
put  my  trust,  who  is  all-sufficient,  and  is  the 
portion  of  his  people,  and  the  rock  of  their  safety 
for  ever.  Amen. 

But  though  the  enemy  was  busy  with  me,  I 
was  concerned  to  feel  the  Lord  with  me,  to  keep 
and  help  me  still  to  abide  in  him,  and  with  him; 
and  (blessed  and  praised  be  his  name  for  ever  !) 
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he  did  not  leave  me,  nor  forsake  me,  though 
sometimes  he  hid  (as  it  were)  his  face  from  me. 
And  when  I  trespassed  or  offended  for  want  of 
a  diligent  watch,  or  suffered  my  mind  to  wander, 
yet  he  hath  not  been  angry  for  ever ;  though  his 
word  hath  been  as  a  sword,  and  as  an  hammer, 
yet  in  judgment  the  Lord  remembered  mercy, 
And  the  good  Samaritan  hath  come  and  poured 
in  oil  and  wine,  and  healed  wonderfully.  Praise, 
glory,  and  renown  be  given  to  him  ! 

Now  my  satisfaction  was  great,  and  my  heart 
was  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  my  very  counte- 
nance so  altered  that  my  wife  and  neighbors  took 
notice,  and  spoke  of  it.  But  I  kept  my  mind 
inward,  and  said  little,  but  as  I  had  it  given  me, 
and  kept  my  exercise  to  myself  for  some  time, 
and  neither  told  my  wife,  nor  any  body ;  for  as 
yet  I  had  not  been  at  Friends'  meetings,  neither 
were  there  any  about  our  Peak  country,  where  I 
then  lived.  But  I  met  with  some  Friends  at  the 
market,  and  conferred  with  them,  but  told  them 
not  of  my  condition ;  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  town  was  stirred,  and  some  said  well,  and 
had  a  love  for  me,  and  some  said  ill,  and  hated 
me  without  a  cause ;  and  they  differed  one  with 
another.  But  after  some  time,  many  were  con- 
vinced and  came  to  meetings. 

And  the  Lord  having  showed  me  again  his 
poor  despised  people,  it  made  me  glad  when  I 
found  with  whom  to  wait  upon  him.  After 
some  time  I  heard  of  a  meeting  at  Exton,  at  one 
widow  Farnay's  house,  whose  husband  had  been 
an  honest  Friend.  I  went  to  it,  and  found  divers 
Friends  were  come  many  miles ;  and  when  I  came, 
I  was  confirmed  that  they  were  in  that  truth 
whereof  I  had  been  convinced,  though  they  were 
so  much  derided  by  the  world.  There  was  little 
said  in  that  meeting,  but  I  sat  still  in  it,  and 
♦was  bowed  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  and  felt 
him  with  me,  aud  with  Friends,  and  saw  they 
had  their  minds  retired,  and  waited  to  feel  his 
presence  and  power  to  operate  in  their  hearts, 
and  that  they  were  spiritual  worshippers,  who 
worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  I 
was  sensible,  that  they  felt  and  tasted  of  the 
Lord's  goodness,  as  at  that  time  I  did;  and 
though  few  words  were  spoken,  yet  I  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  meeting.  And  there  arose  a 
sweet  melody,  that  went  through  the  meeting, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  more  true  comfort,  refreshment,  and 
satisfaction  did  I  meet  with  from  the  Lord  in 
that  meeting,  than  ever  I  had  in  any  meeting 
in  all  my  lite  before.  Praises  be  to  the  Lord 
forever!  And  I  was  assured,  that  they  were 
his  people,  and  are  guided  by  his  Spirit,  by 
which  they  are  come  to  understand  his  will,  and 
are  brought  (in  their  measure)  into  true  obedience 
.  to  his  commands,  being  made  willing  to  bear  his 
cross,  deny  themselves,  and  become  fools,  that 
they  may  know  true  wisdom,  for  which  they 
wait  in  silence,  and  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  the 


Almighty  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  the 
things  of  God,  which  the  natural  man  cannot 
understand,  because  he  comes  not  to  wait  in  the 
spirit  for  the  manifestation  thereof. 

I  also  felt  such  a  love  in  my  heart  to  them,  as 
I  had  never  felt  to  any  people.  Oh  1  it  was  true 
love,  such  a  love  as  none  knows,  but  they  that 
have  it :  and  also  felt  the  same  love  in  them  to 
me,  and  some  of  them  got  me  in  their  arms,  and 
was  glad  of  me,  though  I  knew  but  few  of  them, 
nor  they  me.  So  1  came  home,  and  my  poor 
wife  was  sore  grieved  that  I  went  among  Friends, 
viz.  the  people  called  Quakers ;  and  the  people  of 
our  town  began  to  rage,  some  disputed  with  me, 
some  cursed  me,  as  I  heard,  some  pleaded  for  me, 
some  derided  and  mocked  me,  calling  after  me 
Quaker,  Quaker;  and  when  I  heard  them  thus 
call  after  me,  my  heart  was  glad,  and  filled  with 
joy,  that  I  was  reproached  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
thought  worthy  to  take  part  with  Friends  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  that  were  yet  behind  in  his 
body  ;  and  thus  it  arose  in  me  :  now  I  have  got 
the  name,  oh  !  that  I  may  be  truly  brought  into 
the  nature  of  God's  people. 

But  there  were  several  things  as  yet  I  saw  not 
clearly  through ;  though  I  felt  the  Lord  with  me, 
and  was  clearly  sure  that  it  was  the  truth,  yet  I 
intended,  in  the  secret  of  my  mind,  not  to  imitate 
the  Quakers,  but  I  would  put  off  my  hat  to  men, 
and  use  the  same  lauguage  that  I  had  done for 
I  did  not  like  their  plain  language  and  behaviour 
to  people,  nor  was  I  willing  to  come  into  the 
practice  thereof  in  imitation  of  Friends,  thinking 
I  should  please  people  better  if  I  said  you  to  a 
single  person,  and  put  off  my  hat  to  them ;  for 
many  love  to  be  worshipped,  though  there  is  no 
worship  due  to  any  creature  upon  earth. 

So  I  was  hid  for  a  time,  few  knowing  what  I 
was,  nor  what  I  had  seen,  heard,  and  felt ;  yet  I 
knew  that  it  was  the  Lord  that  met  with  me  on 
the  road,  and  that  it  was  with  such  power  that 
I  willingly  received  it,  to  my  great  satisfaction 
and  comfort,  and  believed  that  the  Lord,  when 
he  saw  meet,  would  open  my  understanding,  and 
give  me  to  understand  the  holy  Scriptures,  which 
he  hath  since  in  mercy  wonderfully  done. 

Now  I  was  careful  to  hold  that  fast  which  was 
freely  given  unto  me ;  and  it  came  in  my  mind 
to  wait  on  the  Lord,  to  know  what  he  would 
have  me  to  do;  sol  turned  in  my  mind,  and 
waited  to  hear  what  the  Lord  my  God  would  say 
to  me. 

And  after  some  time,  as  I  was  riding  on  the 
road  and  waiting,  the  word  of  the  Lord  arose  in 
great  power  livingly  in  my  heart,  saying, "  Speak 
truth  to  thy  neighbor,  be  not  double-tongued, 
respect  no  man's  person. 

This  fully  satisfied  me ;  and  I  saw  I  was  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child, 
and  was  to  learn  anew  to  speak  and  walk,  and 
stood  in  need  to  be  helped  and  held  up  by  the 
secret  hand  of  the  Almighty  omnipresent  God, 
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and  to  mind  him  in  all  I  said,  and  in  all  my 
walkings  and  doings,  and  I  came  to  see  that  it 
had  been  the  language  of  God  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  language  of  all  the  righteous  people 
in  all  ages,  and  that  no  prophet,  apostle,  or 
servant  of  God,  did  ever  use  any  other  language 
to  him,  either  in  prayer,  praises,  or  in  their  writ- 
ings in  any  age  ;  for  I  saw  that  God  changeth  i 
not,  and  that  as  men  truly  turn  to  him,  they 
come  to  be  true  men  ;  but  this  language  and 
conversation  was  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  that 
would  have  pleased  men,  and  had  their  praise, 
which  I  got  when  I  was  young,  and  it  went  hard 
with  me  to  lose  it  all,  which  I  knew  I  must, 
though  they  took  offence  at  me  for  my  obedience 
to  the  Lord ;  so  I  gave  up  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  in  which  I  found  life  and  peace  to 
my  soul,  and  great  encouragement  and  joy  in  the 
Lord,  though  this  way  of  speaking  and  carriage 
went  very  hard  with  me,  and  was  a  great  cross 
to  my  natural  part,  and  helped  to  lay  me  very 
low,  and  mortify  the  old  man  in  me,  and  made 
me  willing  to  be  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  despised  of  men. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WORDS  OF  JESUS. 

"  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He 
said" — "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  hear 
much  fruit." — John  xv.  8. 

When  surveying  the  boundless  ocean  of  cove- 
nant mercy — every  wave  chiming,  "  God  is 
Love  V — does  the  thought  ever  present  itself, 
"  What  can  I  do  for  this  great  being  who  hath 
done  so  much  for  me  ?  Recompense  I  cannot  ! 
No  more  can  my  purest  services  add  one  iota  to 
His  underived  glory,  than  the  tiny  taper  can 
add  to  the  blaze  of  the  sun  at  noonday,  or  a  drop 
3f  water  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Yet  won- 
drous thought !  from  this  worthless  soul  of  mine 
there  may  roll  in  a  revenue  of  glory  which  He 
who  loves  the  broken  and  contrite  spirit  will 
aot  despise."  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit." 

Reader !  are  you  a  fruit-beare'r  in  your  Lord's 
vineyard  ?  Are  you  seeking  to  make  life  one 
*rand  act  of  consecration  to  His  glory — one 
^hank-offering  for  His  unmerited  love.  You 
nay  be  unable  to  exhibit  much  fruit  in  the  eye 
)f  the  world.  Your  circumstances  and  position 
n  life  may  forbid  you  to  point  to  any  splendid 
ervices,  or  laborious  and  imposing  efforts  in  the 
jause  of  God.  It  matters  not.  It  is  often  those 
ruits  that  are  unseen  and  unknown  to  man, 
pipening  in  seclusion,  that  He  values  most ; — 
j  he  quiet,  lowly  walk — patience  and  submission 
j  -gentleness  and  humility — putting  yourself  un- 
I  sservedly  in  His  hands — willing  to  be  led  by 
lim  even  in  darkness — 3aying,  not  my  will,  but 
nhy  will: — the  unselfish  spirit,  the  meek  bearing 
f  an  injury,  the  unostentatious  kindness — these 


are  some  of  the  "  fruits"  which  your  Heavenly 
Father  loves,  and  by  which  He  is  glorified. 
|  Perchance  it  may  be  with  you  the  season  of 
trial,  the  chamber  of  protracted  sickness,  the 
time  of  desolating  bereavement,  some  furnace 
seven  times  heated.  Herein,  too,  you  may 
sweetly  glorify  your  God.  Never  is  your  Hea- 
venly Father  more  glorified  by  His  children  on 
earth,  than  when,  in  the  midst  of  these  furnace- 
fires,  He  listens  to  nothing  but  the  gentle  breath- 
ings of  confiding  faith  and  love, — "  Let  Him  do 
what  seemeth  good  unto  Him.  "  Yes,  you 
can  glorify  Him  in  a  way  which  angels 
cannot  do  in  a  world  where  no  trial  is. 
They  can  glorify  God  only  with  the  crown  ;  you 
can  glorify  Him  with  the  cross  and  the  prospect 
of  the  crown  together  !  Ah,  if  He  be  dealing 
severely  with  you — if  He,  as  the  great  Husband- 
man, be  pruning  His  vines,  lopping  their  boughs, 
stripping  off  their  luxuriant  branches  and  "  beau- 
tiful rods  I"  remember  the  end  ! — "  He  purgeth 
it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit,"  and 
"  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified  !" 


Be  silent  when  blamed  and  reproached  un- 
justly, and  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
reproachful  and  injurious  person  will  be  likely, 
under  the  influence  of  his  own  reflections,  to 
discover  his  error  and  wrong  speedily.  Instead 
of  replying,  receive  the  injurious  treatment  with 
humility  and  calmness ;  and  He,  in  whose  name 
you  thus  suffer,  will  reward  you  with  inward 
consolation,  while  he  sends  the  sharp  arrow  of 
conviction  into  the  heart  of  your  adversary. 


Some  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in    Gornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

(Continued  from  page  88.) 

Hannah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  and 
Rachel  Wigham,  was  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age, 
some  time  after  her  removal  from  Cornwood.  She 
became  the  wife  of  John  Hall,  of  Little  Brough- 
ton,  in  Cumberland ;  who  was  a  valuable  minis- 
ter. 

She  did  not  travel  much,  but  had  a  large  family 
to  watch  over,  which  she  brought  up  in  an 
exemplary  manner ;  and  was  herself  a  pattern  of 
economy  and  industry.  In  1783,  in  company 
with  her  mother,  Rachel  Wigham,  she  visited 
meetings  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  and  ten 
years  afterwards,  in  company  with  other  Friends, 
she  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  this  visit,  her  short  and  lively 
offerings  seemed  often  to  open  the  way  for  the 
larger  communications  of  her  companions.  In 
1801,  she  visited  meetings  in  Scotland;  and 
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afterwards,  most  of  the  families  of  her  own 
monthly  meeting.  She  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  meetings  ;  her  services  were  acceptable  to 
Friends ;  and  she  was  much  esteemed  as  a  woman 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

She  was  often  concerned  to  proclaim  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  ;  strenuously  exhorting  all  to  make 
timely  preparation  for  their  solemn  and  final 
change  ;  and,  in  both  these  respects,  was  herself 
an  example — for,  when  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
she  was  removed  by  a  violent  disorder,  in  twenty- 
four  hours'  illness.  She  expressed  an  unshaken 
assurance  that  a  place  of  rest  would  be  her  allot- 
ment, when  the  pains  and  conflicts  of  time  should 
pass  away.  Her  decease  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  the  4th  month,  1807 ;  and  her  last  moments, 
so  far  as  an  indistinct  articulation  could  be  under- 
stood, were  employed  in  prayer  and  supplication. 

We  have  next  to  notice,  as  a  participant  in  that 
dispensation  of  spiritual  gifts,  which  an  All-wise 
God  saw  meet  to  pour  forth  among  the  Friends  of 
Cornwood  Meeting,  another  son  of  William  and 
Rachel  Wigham,  viz.  : 

Thomas  Wigham,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  impediment  to  a  clear  articulation,  occasioned 
by  his  having  a  hare-lip.  But  the  Lord  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth.  Man  looketh  at  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  at  the  heart ; 
and  best  knoweth  how  to  promote  his  own  glory, 
in  the  selection  of  his  instruments. 

Thomas  Wigham  was  born  at  Cornwood,  the 
1st  of  the  8th  Month,  1753,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Benefited 
by  the  watchful  training  of  his  pious  parents, , 
especially  his  mother,  he  was  early  favored  with 
the  powerful  visitations  of  redeeming  love,  con- 
victing him  of  sin,  and  inclining  his  heart  to  love 
and  fear  the  Lord,  and  to  love  his  inward  appear- 
ing. Yielding  to  this  precious  influence,  he  be- 
came deeply  concerned  for  his  soul's  salvation ; 
earnestly  seeking  the  pearl  of  great  price.  As  he 
was  favored  to  witness  a  growth  in  grace,  a 
living  concern  was  raised  in  his  mind,  that  others 
might  become  partakers  of  the  like  precious  faith; 
and  also  come  to  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  unto  them  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
About  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  his  mouth 
was  opened  in  public  testimony.  His  ministry 
was  in  much  simplicity  ;  but  he  appeared  to 
labor  faithfully  according  to  the  ability  received. 
The  gospel  message  many  times  flowed  through 
him,  with  much  weight  and  power ;  and  was  so 
seasoned  with  the  savour  of  truth,  as  proved  the 
source  from  whence  it  was  derived  ;  and  was 
truly  acceptable  to  his  friends.  He  was  often 
drawn  forth,  in  much  love,  to  those  not  of  his  own 
religious  society;  by  many  of  whom  he  was  much 
esteemed. 

Being  of  an  infirm  constitution,  his  ministerial 
service  was  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  confined 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  monthly  meeting. 


He  was  long  tried  with  an  accumulation  of  bodily 
disease,  which  he  bore  with  humble  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will ;  being  favored  to  witness 
the  saying  verified,  that  "  Tribulation  worketh 
patience  ;  patience,  experience  ;  and  experience 
hope  — which  hope  was  as  an  anchor  to  his  soul, 
especially  in  his  last  illness  ;  when  his  sufferings, 
at  times,  were  very  severe.  At  one  time,  saying 
i(  I  have  nearly  done  with  this  world,  and  am 
very  willing  to  leave  it ;  believing  it  will  be  well 
with  me  when  these  few  troublesome  days  are 
over."  On  another  occasion,  he  addressed  those 
present  in  a  pathetic  manner;  advising  them  to 
buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not :  for,  "  if  the  truth 
make  you  free,"  according  to  our  Lord's  words, 
"  then  are  you  free  indeed."  He  urged  all  present, 
to  prepare  to  meet  their  final  change  ;  thus  ten- 
derly taking  his  last  farewell  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors ;  by  which  several  persons  were  much 
affected. 

A  little  before  his  death,  he  appeared  to  be 
sweetly  engaged  in  singing  praises,  and  making 
melody  in  his  heart  to  God.  He  quietly  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  the  2nd 
month,  1812,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
a  minister  about  twenty  years. 


RELIGIOUS  MAXIM. 


The  hidden  life,  which  God  imparts  to  his  ac- 
cepted people,  may  flourish  in  solitudes  and  de- 
serts; far  from  the  societies  of  men  and  the  din 
and  disturbance  of  cities.  From  the  cave  of  the 
hermit,  from  the  cell  of  the  solitary  recluse,  the 
fervent  prayer  has  often  arisen,  which  has  been 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  it  would  be 
a  strange  and  fatal  misconception,  that  religion, 
even  in  its  most  pure  and  triumphant  exaltations, 
can  flourish  nowhere  else.  The  home  of  holiness 
is  in  the  heart,  irrespective  of  outward  situations 
and  alliances;  and  therefore  we  may  expect  to 
find  it,  if  there  are  hearts  adapted  to  its  reception 
and  growth,  in  the  haunts  of  business  as  well  as 
in  the  silence  of  retirement;  in  the  palaces  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais. 
It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  cannot 
be  holy  except  on  the  condition  of  a  situation  and 
circumstances  in  life  such  as  shall  suit  ourselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  holiness  to  leave 
our  times  and  our  places,  our  going  out  and  our 
coming  in,  our  wasted  and  our  goodly  heritage, 
entirely  with  the  Lord.  Here,  0  Lord,  hast  thou 
placed  us,  and  we  will  glorify  thee  here. 


Life  is  what  we  make  it:  Let  us  call  bac 
images  of  joy  aud  gladness,  rather  than  those  o 
grief  and  care.  The  latter  may  sometimes  b 
our  guests  to  sup  and  dine,  but  let  them  neve 
be  permitted  to  lodge  with  us: 

Thought  rides  a  king  through  the  world,  an 
language  is  simply  the  chariot. 
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In  the  Intelligencer  of  the  14th  inst.  we  no- 
ticed the  death  of 

Catharine  R.  Keese, 

wife  of  Samuel  Keese,  of  Peru,  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  George  Robinson, 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  record  of  this  event  is  of  sorrowful  interest, 
beyond  the  neighborhood  of  her  home  ;  and 
while  we  would  not  unveil  the  sanctuary  of  pri- 
vate grief,  we  feel  that  a  brief  tribute  to  her 
worth  will  meet  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  many 
who  have  known  and  loved  her,  and  whose  spirits 
have  owned  her  as  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel.  The  avocation  of  teaching,  in  which  she 
was  engaged  during  many  years  of  her  life, 
developed  the  energy  and  conscientiousness  of  her 
character,  aod  during  that  part  of  her  married  life 
in  which  she  was  not  thus  engaged,  her  example 
and  precepts  harmonised  to  encourage,  especially 
in  the  young,  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  pur 
suits.  Of  a  joyous  and  buoyant  temper,  she  was 
alive  to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  to 
which  her  genial  nature  and  talents  qualified  her 
largely  to  contribute ;  and  when  experience  had 
chastened  her  spirit^ and  the  sincere  conviction 
of  duty  drew  her  into  the  path  of  public  ministry, 
her  character  still  retained  its  social  charm,  thus 
throwing  over  the  serious  subjects  which  claimed 
her  deepest  interest  the  attraction  of  her  own 
earnest  and  loving  nature.  Her  Heart  warmed 
with  sympathy  to  the  sorrowful,  the  oppressed, 
the  neglected,  and  the  criminal.  She  had  con- 
scientiously avoided  for  many  years  the  use  of 
the  produce  of  slave-labor ;  and  it  was  her  earn- 
est desire  that  the  society  in  which  she  minis- 
tered might  be  united  in  an  uncompromising 
testimony  against  participation  in  the  sin  of 
slavery.  She  regarded  the  Divine  law  of  justice 
and  mercy  as  above  all  human  enactments,  and 
hence  to  the  fleeing  bondman  her  house  and 
heart  were  open,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way,  and 
to  defend  his  cause  by  an  unflinching  advocacy 
of  his  rights.  She  loved  the  Society  of  Friends, 
not  as  a  relic  of  the  past,  but  as  a  living  repre- 
sentative of  Christian  principles.  To  illustrate 
and  enforce  these  principles  of  peace  and  love, 
she  labored  in  her  sphere,  and  now  she  hath  en- 
tered into  her  rest.  In  the  intimate  relations  of 
domestic  life,  in  the  sweet  offices  of  friendship, 
our  hearts  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ;  and  al- 
though the  place  that  hath  known  her  shall 
know  her  no  more,  yet  we  still  hear  the  voice  of 
her  life,  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thy- 
self? seek  them  not but  meekly  do  the  duty 
that  lies  nearest  thee/ 

Her  funeral  was  largely  attended,  and  was  a 
very  impressive  opportunity;  no  lengthy  dis- 
courses were  delivered,  but  heartfelt  testimonies 
were  borne  to  the  varied  excellencies  of  her 
character,  among  which  were  some  remarks  by 
two  ministers  of  other  denominations,  her  truly 


catholic  spirit  having  endeared  her  to  many  be- 
yond the  pale  of  her  own  Society. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SOFT  WORD  TO  A  NAVY  CHAPLAIN. 

Friendly  Chaplain, — Thou  professeth  to  be  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  teach  that  "  un- 
less a  man  hath  the  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of 
his f  and  probably  will  admit,  that  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  vine,  which  the  Son  of  God  employed 
in  his  farewell  address  to  his  disciples,  was  not 
hyperbolical,  but  specifically  expressive  of  the 
relation  which  every  true  follower  of  his  must 
sustain  to  him.  To  be  a  Christian,  thou  admits, 
the  human  heart  must  be  grafted  into  the  heart 
of  Christ,  and  receive  from  it  the  vital  fluid  of 
its  spiritual  life.  Thou  wilt  say,  while  that 
heart  sustains  this  vital  relation,  its  fruits,  its 
sentiments,  and  the  actions  which  express  them, 
will  be  fruits,  not  of  the  spirit  of  the  natural 
heart,  but  of  the  spirit  which  is  in  Christ ;  and 
that  the  more  Christian  an  act  shall  be,  the  more 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  will  be  in  it.  In  speaking 
of  diamonds,  we  express  their  value  by  saying 
they  are  of  such  and  such  water.  Now,  then, 
let  me  tenderly  entreat  thee  to  analyze  the  quali- 
ties of  thy  calling  as  Chaplain  in  the  Navy — to 
investigate  the  nature  of  thy  engagements  to  a 
human  government. 

Professed  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  did  thou  ever  witness  the  carnage  of  a  navy 
battle  ?  If  so,  let  me  ask  thee  in  all  sober  hon- 
esty, was  that  scene  ever  out-done  by  any 
spectacle  ever  enacted  in  the  fallen  realm  of 
Pandemonium  ?  Were  there  ever  the  exercise 
and  exhibition  of  more  diabolical  malignity,  and 
frenzied  ferocity,  than  burn  and  bellow  in  that 
raging  hell  on  the  sea— a  navy  battle  ?  And 
thou,  without  a  question,  or  a  scruple — with  the 
sandals  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  professedly  bound 
to  thy  feet — art  to  stand,  in  the  glare  of  the 
lighted  match,  and,  as  it  were,  knee  deep  in  the 
ready  brimstone,  and  stayed  up  by  butchering 
irons,  and  with  one  girded  to  thy  side,  thou  art 
to  open  the  awful  scene  by  spreading  thy  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  praying  that  the  spirit  of  the 
blessed  God  of  love  would  descend  to  render 
more  intense  the  flame  of  that  hell  which  hu- 
man hearts  and  hands  are  about  to  kindle,  for 
mutual  destruction  !  Thou  art  to  draw  near  to 
the  great  white  throne  of  God's  mercy,  on  one 
side,  and  thy  fellow  minister,  of  another  nation, 
on  the  other,  and  both  laying  at  once  your  blood- 
invoking  hands  on  the  spotless  robes  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  implore  his  presence  amid  the 
howling  tempest  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  the  hotter 
torrents  of  fiendish  malice  ;  amid  the  red  lava 
of  a  thousand  iron  volcanoes  and  maddened 
hearts ;  amid  the  steamy  atmosphere  of  human 
blood,  spouting  in  hissing  currents  into  the  sea. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  take  thee  by 
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the  hand,  and  look  steadfastly  into  thy  heart's 
eye,  while  I  ask :  What  if  God  should  take 
you  both  at  your  word  !  What  if  he  should  grant 
your  prayer,  and  descend  into  the  affray,  invested 
with  all  the  Godhead  of  his  attributes,  his  love  ! 
You  invoked  him,  a  spirit,  to  descend  and  cover 
the  heads  of  the  combatants.  Suppose  he  should 
come  in  spirit,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  that  spirit  should  enter  every  heart  ; 
so  that  every  officer  and  private  should  be  made, 
instantaneously,  as  near  like  Christ  as  a  mortal 
can  be  ;  would  not  every  murderous  weapon  fall 
from  the  hands  of  these  dark  visaged  sailors 
and  marines,  and  they  fall  upon  their  knees  and 
upon  each  other's  necks,  and  give  glory  to  God, 
that  he,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  had  descend- 
ed, as  at  the  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and 
arrested  their  design  and  work  of  mutual 
butchery  ?  And  is  this  the  aim  and  end  for 
which  thou  art  pledged  and  paid  beforehand,  to 
pray  for  the  presence  of  God  in  any  battle  thy 
nation  may  wage  ?  Rest  assured,  they  would 
drive  thee  from  the  war-ship's  deck,  on  the  eve 
of  action,  if  they  believed  there  were  the  re- 
motest possibility  that  God  would  hearthy  prayer, 
and  be  present  to  fill  the  combatants,  for  whom 
thou  prayed,  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  Be  not 
deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked,  nor  will  he  mock 
thee.  If,  in  any  of  the  emergencies  of  human 
life  and  duty,  he  comes  at  the  cry  of  supplication, 
he  will  come  as  a  God,  and  the  manifestation  of 
his  spirit  and  presence  will  produce  in  the  hu- 
man heart  "  the  same  spirit  which  was  also  in 
Christ" — "in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,"  and  who  imparts  of  that  ful- 
ness, grace  for  grace,  to  every  one  whose  heart 
is  open  for  its  reception.  To  ask  the  presence 
of  God  in  any  other  spirit,  is  to  ask  him  to  stifle 
the  elements  of  his  existence,  or  to  assume  those 
of  a  demon.  If,  then,  thou  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  spirit  which  breathed 
forth  in  his  dying  prayer  on  the  cross,  to  pervade 
the  heart  of  the  human  butchers  at  the  onset  of 
battle,  then,  I  beseech  thee — as  thou  would  avoid 
a  blasphemy  which  would  make  the  fallenmost 
fiend  tremble — I  beseech  thee  never  to  raise, 
heavenwards  thy  eyes  and  voice,  to  invoke  the 
presence  of  God  on  the  field  of  carnage,  or  the 
warship's  slippery  deck  -}  but  to  direct  thy  eyes 
downward,  and  pray  that  thy  paid  men  of  blood 
may  be  inspired  with  all  the  fury  that  burns  in 
the  "  bottomless  pit,"  to  fight  as  near  like 
fiends  as  the  father  of  all  murderers  can  make 
them. 


Genius  is  a  light-house  illuminating  the  dis- 
tance ;  man  who  bears  it  is  only  the  rock  on 
which  this  light-house  has  been  raised. 

Small  faults  indulged,  are  little  thieves  that 
let  in  greater.  Guard  therefore  against  these 
first  inroads  of  the  tempter. 


THE  YORUBA  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE. 

The  Yoruba  country,  regarded  as  inclusive  of 
the  different  tribes  of  Iketu,  Egba,  Egbado,  Otta, 
and  Ijebu,  extends  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Nufe 
country,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
Niger.  Illorin,  on  the  frontier  of  Yoruba  and 
Nufe,  is  a  memorial  of  the  calamities  which  have 
befallen  the  former  country.  "  It  once  belonged 
to  the  Yoruba  kingdom,  but,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  the  Yoruba  Mohammedans  conspired  with 
the  Haussas  and  the  Pulohs  to  subdue  the 
heathen,  and  make  the  nation  Mohammedan. 
For  some  years  they  were  successful,  owing  to 
the  Puloh  and  Haussa  cavalry.  Aw-yaw  (Eyo 
or  Katanga,)  the  capital  of  Yoruba,  and  many 
other  cities,  were  destroyed,  and  the  Pulohs 
boasted  that  they  would  not  cease  till  they  had 
subdued  all  the  country  to  the  sea.  While  this 
was  going  on,  so  many  refugees,  outlaws,  and 
desperadoes  assembled  at  Ibadan,  on  the  borders 
of  the  forest  country,  that  it  grew  from  a  small 
town  to  a  large  city,  which  felt  itself  able  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  pulohs.  A  bloody 
battle  between  the  armies  of  Ibadan  and  Illorin 
resulted  in  the  signal  defect  of  the  latter,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  conquests.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  content  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence." Its  population  is  of  a  varied  char- 
acter, consisting  of  Pulohs,  Haussas,  Kanikes 
and  Yorubas.  They  are  mostly  bigoted  Mo- 
hammedans. "  The  Pulohs  are  the  ruling  peo- 
ple, the  king  himself  being  of  that  tribe,  and  the 
Yorubas  are  the  most  numerous." 

The  various  tribes  speaking  the  Yoruba 
language,  have  been  estimated  at  three  millions. 
They  are  a  people  on  whom  the  slave-trade  has 
inflicted  many  miseries,  and  are,  in  consequence, 
widely  dispersed,  being  numerous  in  Sierra 
Leone.  They  are  to  be  found  at  Fernando  Po, 
on  the  Gambia,  and  in  other  places  along  the 
coast.  Many  are  in  slavery  in  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
and  from  these  their  places  of  bondage,  with  that 
powerful  love  of  home  by  which  the  race  is  char- 
acterized, many  have  been  enabled  to  return  to 
the  African  coast.  Bowen,  the  American  Mission- 
ary, mentions  his  having  seen  a  Yoruba  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  Bedouin,  who  affirmed  that  she  had 
been  to  Stamboul,  or  Constantinople,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  this  woman,  there  are 
Yoruba  slaves  at  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  and  all  over 
Central  Africa. 

The  striking  peculiarity  in  Yoruba  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  crowd  together  in  towns, 
the  country  around  each  town,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  to  the  number  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  being  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  farmers  are  often  necessitated  to  go 
several  miles  from  their  homesteads  in  the  towns 
to  cultivate  their  farms,  and  this  greatly  increases 
the  labor  of  gathering  in  the  crops,  which  are 
,  brought  into  the  city  for  use.    As  the  traveller, 
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after  penetrating  through  the  bush,  approaches 
one  of  these  centres  of  population,  the  traces  of 
human  industry  become  perceptible,  until  they 
assume  a  settled  and  pleasing  aspect,  and  his  eye 
rests  upon  stretches  of  Indian  corn,  carefully 
planted  in  straight  lines;  fields  of  cotton-plants, 
laid  out  with  care  and  neatness ;  patches  of  tall 
Guinea  grass,  with  its  long  slender  stalks,  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
the  heads  of  grain,  from  which  a  beverage  called 
pito — a  kind  of  beer — is  manufactured.  These 
cultivated  patches  alternate  with  others  of  a  long 
coarse  grass,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  burned 
down  to  prepare  for  another  crop. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  cruel  wars,  the  towns  are  all 
surrounded  by  clay  walls,  about  five  feet  high, 
and  sufficiently  thick  for  defensive  purposes.  A 
ditch  runs  round  their  outer  base,  and  at  con- 
venient distances  are  gates,  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide,  which  are  closed  at  night  by  heavy  shut- 
ters. Inside  the  gate  there  is  usually  a  house 
where  the  men  live  who  take  toll  on  caravans 
and  traders.  Just  peering  above  the  wall  may 
be  seen  the  thousands  of  low,  broad,  grass-thatch- 
ed houses,  of  which  an  African  town  consists. 
On  entering  through  the  gate,  a  tolerably  broad, 
though  crooked  street,  shaded  with  wide-spread- 
ing trees,  leads  to  the  market-place;  but,  with 
this  exception,  the  other  streets  are  narrow  lanes, 
intricate  and  dirty,  closed  in  on  each  side  by  the 
rough  solid  clay  walls  of  the  Yoruba  compounds, 
the  eaves  of  the  low  roof  almost  brushing  your 
face.  The  market-place  is  the  point  of  interest, 
in  which  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
people  come  out  most  strikingly.  A  large  area, 
shaded  with  trees,  is  studded  over  with  little 
open  sheds,  where  the  women  sit  throughout  the 
day,  busied  in  the  sale  of  their  merchandize.  The 
evening  hour  is  the  most  exciting.  Half  an 
hour  before  sunset,  come  grouping  in  all  the 
mingled  ranks  of  the  population,  men,  women, 
girls,  travellers,  farmers  from  the  fields,  artisans 
from  their  houses,  all  hastening  to  buy,  and  sell, 
and  talk.  The  voices  of  the  women  rise  shrill 
and  loud  above  the  hum,  as  they  salute  their 
acquaintances,  and  chaffer  with  their  customers. 
As  the  night  closes  in,  every  woman  lights  her 
tiny  lamp,  and  the  market-place  glitters  with 
numberless  stars  The  commodities  sold  in  the 
market-place  are  comprehensive  of  every  thing 
that  can  be  required  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  Yoruba  life,  and  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  the  semi-civilized  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple— meat,  fowls,  fish,  grain,  vegetables,  for  food  ; 
domestic  cloth  and  imported  cloth,  as  calico, 
shirtings,  velvets,  &c,  ready-made  clothing  after 
the  Yoruba  fashion,  tunics,  robes,  wrappers, 
trousers,  long  and  short — caps,  turbans,  sandals, 
shoes  and  boots.  Then,  besides,  gunpowder  and 
guns,  flints,  knives,  swords,  &c.  The  houses  of 
the  Yorubas,  of  one  story  high,  are*  turned  in- 


wards, so  as  to  surround  a  quadrangular  court  in 
the  centre,  thus  presenting  nothing  on  the  out- 
side save  dead  walls.  The  court  is  entered  from 
the  street  by  a  single  large  door  or  gate,  care- 
fully armed  with  various  kinds  of  charms,  to  pre- 
vent bad  spirits  entering,  among  which  the 
horse-shoe  occupies  a  very  conspicuous  place. 
Around  the  court  runs  a  piazza,  into  which  open 
the  doors  of  the  rooms. 

The  Yorubas  have  a  profusion  of  salutations. 
In  the  morning  it  is  Ojire?  "  Did  you  wake 
well  V  and  the  person  replies,  "  God  be  thank- 
ed !"  On  taking  leave  at  night,  they  often  say, 
"  May  you  sleep  well !"  When  a  visitor  retires, 
and  frequently  when  you  meet  him  in  the  street, 
you  say  Wo'leh,  "Look  at  the  ground,"  that  is, 
to  prevent  stumbling.  "  Be  careful/'  is  often  a 
salutation  when  passing  a  person  on  the  road. 
But  the  word  most  used  by  everybody  is  Oku, 
or  Aku,  properly,  Aiku,  "  May  you  not  die  !" 
or,  more  exactly,  "  Immortality."  When  you 
visit  a  man  who  wishes  to  pay  you  particular 
respect,  he  will  salute  you,  Aku  !  Aku!  perhaps 
twenty  times,  and  you  must  invariably  answer  0 
to  each  salutation.  This  word  0  expresses 
assent.  If  you  say  to  your  servant,  "  Do  so  and 
so/'  he  replies,  0 ;  and  if  you  perform  any  little 
incidental  act  of  politeness,  as  picking  up  a  thing 
that  has  dropped  from  a  person,  he  may  say  0, 
instead  of  "  Thank  you."  The  word  Aku  is 
compounded  with  many  others,  so  as  to  afford  an 
appropriate  salutation  for  every  situation  in  life. 
When  they  meet  a  man  travelling,  they  often  say 
Akurin,  because  rin  means  to  walk  or  travel. 
So  we  have  Akuale,  "  Good  evening  j"  Akuoro, 
u  Good  morning  ;"  Aku  assart,  u  Good-day 
Akule,  to  one  in  a  house ;  Aku  joko,  to  one 
sitting  down ;  Akushe,  to  one  at  work ;  and  so 
on  to  a  hundred  examples;  to  all  these  you  reply 
0  ;  and  if  you  make  no  reply,  it  is  considered  a 
gross  insult." 

In  Yoruba,  as  in  other  countries  of  Soudan, 
one  God  is  acknowledged,  but  the  real  worship 
is  to  the  orishas  or  idols.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  mark,  that  these  are  always  viewed  as 
intermediate  agents  or  intercessors.  The  African 
says  he  cannot  approach  God  directly ;  he  needs 
some  one  to  come  between  him  and  God.  Hence, 
among  the  Yorubas,  the  orisha  is  esteemed  and 
called  an  alaybawi,  intercessor.  The  idols  are 
the  symbols  of  the  mediating  spirit,  under  whose 
protection  the  African  places  himself.  Every 
idol  has  its  priests,  who  offer  to  it  sacrifices  of 
goats  and  flowl,  nor  have  human  sacrifices  been 
wanting.  The  same  ideas  prevail  among  the 
Ibos  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The  native 
Missionary,  J.  C.  Taylor,  in  his  interest- 
ing narrative  of  eighteen  months'  preliminary 
effort  at  the  new  mission  station  at  Ouitsha, 
elucidates  this  point.  u  Ojubari,  one  of  Aje'i 
relatives,  invited  us  to  his  house.  He  conducted 
us  to  an  apartment  which  belonged  to  one  of  his 
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wives.  .  .  .  She  brought  out  palm-wine, 
and  told  us  that  she  was  going  to  offer  sacrifice, ! 
or  yua  moa,  to  Tshi,  a  god  supposed  by  the  Ibos 
to  preserve  them  from  harm,  especially  from 
witchcraft.  Her  son  Imegu  then  brought  a  goat 
before  this  Tshi,  while  the  parents  aud  a  man 
held  it,  and  ran  a  knife  through  the  throat,  and , 
let  the  blood  run  over  the  stumps  of  sticks  placed 
in  a  bowl,  which  was  Tshi.  She  offered  or  re- 
peated many  prayers  over  the  slain  victim.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  propitiatory  prayers.  1 1 
beseech  thee,  my  guide,  make  me  good :  thou 
hast  life.  I  beseech  thee  to  intercede  with  God 
the  Spirit :  tell  him  my  heart  is  clean.  I  beseech 
thee  to  deliver  me  from  all  bad  thoughts  in  my 
heart ;  drive  out  all  witchcraft ;  let  riches  come 
to  me.  See  your  sacrificial  goat ;  see  your  kola 
nuts,  see  your  rum  and  palm-wine/  This  was 
the  prayer  of  Wamah  of  Abo,  Ojubari's  wife." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  28,1860. 

The  communication  signed  "Presbyterian," 
from  "A  constant  peruser  of  this  paper,"  has  been 
received.  We  recognize  honesty  of  purpose  in 
the  enquiry  as  to  "  the  propriety  of  introducing 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  into  Friends'  First- 
day  meetings,  particularly  those  which  own  no 
attending  minister"  and  we  answer  by  referring 
to  the  exalted  testimony  borne  by  Friends  to  the 
efficacy  of  silent  waiting — waiting  upon  God  for 
the  help  of  his  good  spirit,  that  we  may  be  quali- 
fied to  worship  him  acceptably,  whether  by 
preaching,  by  vocal  prayer,  or  by  a  prostration  of 
the  whole  man  in  silent  adoration.  This  testi- 
mony we  consider  as  the  bone  and  marrow  of  our 
religious  organization,  and  it  would  be  laid  waste 
as  much  by  a  prescribed  course  of  reading  (though 
it  be  of  the  Scriptures)  as  by  a  formal,  time- 
allotted  preaching  or  praying.  The  adoption  of 
any  arrangement  made  in  the  will  of  man,  and 
its  observance  confined  to  set  times,  would  be  a 
direct  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Society,  which  is  a  waiting  for,  and  a  depen- 
dance  upon  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  We  believe  that  "  sincerity  of  heart,  un- 
der whatever  form  of  worship,  finds  acceptance" 
with  the  Great  Jehovah,  and  we  have  no  contro- 
versy with  those,  who,  feeling  their  spiritual  na- 
ture nourished  by  the  observance  of  outward  or- 
dinances, resort  to  them  as  helps ;  but  when  in 
our  meetings  we  are  favored  to  attain  a  state  oi 


true  inward  silence  before  God  the  Father,  we 
feel  that  herein  is  our  strength. 

We  call  attention  to  an  advertisement  of  one 
of  the  Essays  submitted  for  the  prize,  upon  the 
Decline  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  our  friend  Samuel  M.  Janney. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Waterford,  Loudoun  Co., 
Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  11th  mo.,  last,  Joseph  Steer, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  13th  of  4th  mo.,  1860,  Rachel,  wife 

of  John  H.  Price,  a  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 


COMPLETE  DESCRIPITON  OF   THE  AURORA 
BOREALIS  AND  AURORA  AUSTRALIS. 

The  American  Almanac  for  1860  contains  an 
article  on  the  aurora,  by  Professor  Joseph  Lov- 
ering  of  Harvard  Uuniversity,  which,  by  its  nu- 
merous references,  displays  laborious  research  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  Among 
the  numerous  facts  stated,  the  most  interesting 
one  is  that  "  the  crown  occurs  around  that  point 
of  the  sky  to  which  a  perfectly  free  magnetized 
needle  points."  After  a  very  eluborate  discus- 
sion of  the  periodicity  of  the  aurora,  Professor 
Lovering  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 
"  There  is  a  secular  periodicity,  consisting  of  20 
years  or  more  of  abundant  exhibitions,  separated 
by  intervals,  equally  long  or  longer,  when  the 
phenomenon,  if  not  wholly  wanting,  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  its  more  striking  characteristics.'* 
It  is  observed  quite  as  often  in  summer  as  in 
winter.  "  In  regard  to  the  diurnal  periodicity, 
the  general  fact  is  observable,  that,  although 
grand  auroras,  as  that  for  example  of  August  28, 
1859,  may  last  though  the  whole  night,  general- 
ly the  aurora  dies  out  before  midnight ;  and  even 
the  best  displays  usually  attain  their  maximum 
before  10  or  11  o'clock."  It  is  seen  most  fre- 
quently in  the  neighborhood  of  the  magnetic  pole. 
"  Scoresby  says  that  in  Iceland  the  aurora  may 
be  seen  almost  every  clear  night  in  winter. 
Franklin  had  142  examples  of  it  in  six  months 
in  the  Arctic  Sea."  Careful  and  numerous  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  determine  by  the 
property  of  polarization  whether  the  light  eman- 
ates directly  from  the  aurora  or  is  reflected.  The 
point  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  light  is  not  reflected.  Profes- 
sor Lovering's  discussion  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  any 
sounds  affords  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  testimony  resulting  from  the 
general  carelessness  of  observation.  The  im- 
pression left  upon  the  mind  by  the  whole  mass 
of  conflicting  testimony  is,  that  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  any  noise  does  accompany  the  an- 
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rora.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Arago  that  the  meth- 
ods adopted  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  aurora 
above  the  earth  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that 
this  point  is  still  wholly  undetermined.  In  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  light  the  following 
quotation  is  made  from  Singer's  Elements  of 
Electricity  : — e*  When  electricity  passes  through 
rarefied  air,  it  exhibits  a  diffused  luminous  stream, 
which  has  all  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
northern  lights.  There  is  the  same  variety  of 
color  and  intensity,  the  same  undulating  motion 
and  occasional  corruscations  ;  the  streamers  ex- 
hibit the  same  diversity  of  character,  at  one  mo- 
ment divided  in  ramifications  and  at  another 
beaming  forth  in  one  body  of  light,  or  passing  in 
distinct  broad  flashes ;  and  when  the  rarefaction  is 
considerable,  various  parts  of  the  stream  assume 
that  peculiar  glowing  color  which  occasionally 
appears  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  uninformed  observer  with  astonishment  and 
fear." 

The  article  closes  with  a  brief  notice  of  some 
of  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered.  Some 
may  be  passed  over  lightly ;  such  as  that  of  the 
ex-king  of  Sweden  who  imagined  the  light  was 
ground  out  by  the  friction  of  the  earth  on  its 
great  axle.  Franklin  modestly  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  May  not,  then,  the  great  quantity  of 
electricity  brought  into  the  polar  regions,  by  the 
clouds,  which  are  condensed  there,  and  fall  in 
snow,  which  electricity  would  enter  the  earth, 
but  could  not  penetrate  the  ice,  may  it  not,  I  say, 
(as  a  bottle  overcharged),  break  that  low  atmos- 
phere, and  run  along  in  the  vacuum  over  the 
air  towards  the  equator,  diverging  as  the  degrees 
of  longitude  enlarge,  strongly  visible  where 
densest,  and  becoming  less  visible  as  it  more  di- 
verges ;  till  it  finds  a  passage  to  the  earth  in 
more  temperate  climates,  or  is  mingled  with  the 
upper  air  ?  If  such  an  operation  of  nature  were 
really  performed,  would  it  not  give  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  aurora  borealis  ?"  Marian  and  the 
late  Professor  D.  Olmstead,  of  Yale  College,  both 
believed  the  origin  of  the  aurora  to  be  in  space 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  earth  and  its  atmos- 
phere, or  some  nebulous  matter  which  the  earth 
occasionally  meets  in  its  flight  through  space. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  partakes  not  only 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  but  also 
of  the  rotary  motion  about  its  axis. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the 
aurora  borealis  is  so  swift  and  changing  in  its 
motions,  so  distant  in  its  position,  and  so  subtile 
in  its  nature,  that  it  baffles  investigation,  and  re- 
mains, more  than  anything  else  which  can  be  so 
plainly  seen,  largely  enveloped  in  mystery.  We 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  numerous  gentlemen 
who  are  concocting  theories  in  regard  to  this 
phenomenon,  to  procure  Professsor  Lovering's 
article,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  numer- 
ous facts  which  he  has  collected.  The  real  mas- 
ters of  science  almost  always  exhibit  this  labor 


in  collecting  facts,  combined  with  a  modesty  in 
offering  their  own  theories  in  explanation  of  them. 

— Scientific  American. 


LA  S(ETJR  ROSALIE. 
(Continued  from  page  95.) 


A  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Valde- 
gamas,  who  had  turned  from  intellectual  infidel- 
ity to  Christianity,  was  another  of  her  friends. 
Sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  he  was  courted  and 
beloved,  even  by  those  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  his  rigid  opinions,  but  his  social  position 
gave  him  small  satisfaction,  and  he  used  to  say 
that  he  felt  afraid  of  having,  at  the  judgment 
day,  to  answer  when  the  dread  interrogation  came 
of  how  he  had  employed  his  time,  "  Lord,  I  have 
paid  morning  calls."  Having  heard  of  La  Soeur 
Rosalie,  he  wished  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
having  been  introduced  by  one  of  his  friends,  he 
formed  a  life  tie  of  association  in  good  works. 
He  no  longer  lamented  over  his  morning  calls, 
every  week  he  left  his  fashionable  quarter  of 
j  Paris,  and  went  to  see  her  whom  he  called  his 
|  "  Director."  He  received  a  list  of  poor,  and 
1  went  from  one  to  another  on  foot  over  all  the 
j  faubourg,  carrying  solid  help,  and  the  cheeriug 
'  warmth  of  his  southern  heart  and  imagination, 
j  While  he  was  in  health,  he  never  failed,  in  spite 
of  all  his  political  and  official  duties,  to  keep 
these  appointments.  At  the  alloted  day  and 
hour  he  invariably  made  his  appearance,  and 
never  abridged  his  stay.  When  he  fell  ill,  he 
'  sent  exactly  the  same  sum  he  had  been  used  to 
bring,  and  he  talked  incessantly  to  the  Soeur  de 
Bon-Secours  who  was  nursing  him,  of  the  poor 
of  the  faubourg.  As  he  grew  worse,  La  Soeur 
Rosalie  went  in  her  turn  to  visit  him  at  his  ho- 
tel, and  she  was  with  him  at  his  dying  hour. 
I  His  last  words  were  "  Que  les pauvres  prient pour 
moil  qu'ils  ne  moublient pas.1'*  Political  par- 
ties laid  aside  their  arms  in  her  presence,  and 
I  helped  successively  in  her  undertakings;  and  the 
sovereigns  of  different  dynasties  alike  employed 
her  to  distribute  their  alms.  Charles  X.  put  im- 
mense sums  into  her  hands,  and  though  the  rev- 
olution of  July  greatly  diminished  her  resources, 
the  consort  of  Louis  Philippe  constantly  asked 
her  advice,  and  was  swayed  by  her  prayers  and 
recommendations.  General  Cavaignac,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  difficulties  of  his  ephemeral  pow- 
er, often  came  to  see  her,  and  thanked  her  for 
her  influence  over  the  people,  in  whom  the  revo- 
lution of  February,  1848,  had  excited  so  many 
hopes,  which  it  had  given  no  means  of  realizing. 
Many  favors  did  she  beg  of  him,  and  more  than 
one  life  did  she  save,  of  fathers  of  families  led 
away  by  the  popular  excitement,  and  in  her 
judgment  more  unhappy  than  guilty  of  crime. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1854,  she  was  visited  by 
the  present  emperor  and  empress,  and  the  latter 


*Let  the  poor  pray  for  me  !  let  them  not  forget  me. 
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promised  that  the  asile  about  to  be  founded  in 
connection  with  the  Maison  de  Secours,  should 
be  given  into  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  her  order. 
The  municipality  would  otherwise  have  placed  it 
under  a  lay-superintendent;  and  as  it  seemed 
about  to  be  so  placed  at  the  moment  of  its  instal- 
lation, La  Soeur  Rosalie  wrote  to  the  empress  to 
remind  her  of  her  promise,  and  the  asile  was 
opened  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Shortly  before  this  imperial  visit,  she 
had  been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  considered  that  it  had  been  individ- 
ually decorated  in  her  person. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  from  this  account 
of  her  various  visitors,  that  her  powers  were  mul- 
tiplied by  every  fresh  connection.  The  men  of 
her  quarter  used  to  say  "She  has  a  long  arm." 
Everybody  helped.  Public  offices,  manufacto- 
ries, the  very  railways  were  opened  to  her  prote- 
ges. The  bishops  made  room  for  them  in  their 
provincial  charities;  and  congregations  every- 
where received  her  friends.  In  "travelling  by 
land  and  sea,"  in  the  army,  nay,  even  before  the 
law,  these  found  welcome,  kind  officers,  and 
friendly  advocates.  "One  might  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  France  with  her  friend- 
ship for  a  safeguard. "  As  she  grew  old,  she 
leant  too  much  to  the  side  of  indulgence ;  but 
for  the  few  who  misused  her  confidence  and  be- 
trayed her  guarantee,  a  multitude  were  saved, 
and  placed  in  honorable  careers  by  her  indefati- 
gable kindness  and  energy.  The  oddity  of  some 
of  the  applications  made  to  her  may  well  be  im- 
agined, since  people  think  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small  to  ask  of  those  whom  they  conceive  to 
possess  power.  She  was  supposed  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  council  of  state  as  well  as  of  a  hospi- 
tal, and  was  applied  to  to  procure  a  prefecture, 
or  a  license  to  sell  tobacco  !  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  told  the  suitors  she  was  not  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, and  did  not  go  to  court.  They  were  obsti- 
nately persuaded  of  her  irresistible  influence. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  great  foreign  ladies 
came  to  see  her,  and  if  any  thing  prevented  her 
from  showing  them  the  state  of  the  faubourg,  she 
would  yet  so  charm  them  by  her  pleasant  wel- 
come, that  how  could  they  refuse  her,  when  next 
day  came  a  note  with  request  for  help  in  some 
quarter  where  they  were  known  to  have  influ- 
ence ! 

Little  by  little,  her  faubourg  cast  aside  its  air 
of  extreme  wretchedness.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
worst  in  Paris,  and  nobody  can  cure  its  poverty ; 
but  as  years  went  on  it  became  Christianized,  the 
children  were  better  clothed  and  fed,  and  were 
gathered  into  schools,  furniture  was  collected  in 
its  households,  and  it  was  no  longer  unknown  to 
the  visits  of  the  better  classes.  La  Soeur  Rosalie 
reconciled  it  to  society,  and  it  repaid  her  with  a 
grateful  love,  whioh  was  in  itself  no  slight  agent 
in  moral  improvement.    On  her  side,  she  de- 


fended it  with  a  warmth,  just  as  she  served  it 
with  zeal.  "It  is  calumniated,"  she  would  often 
repeat,  "  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  people  will 
believe ;  its  poverty  reveals  less  wickedness  than 
lurks  hidden  under  the  riches  and  luxury  of 
many  other  quarters  of  the  town."  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  this  picture  of  a 
wretched  population,  gathered  like  a  naughty 
child  to  a  mother's  heart! 

Having  reviewed  our  heroine's  life  in  its  more 
general  aspects  amidst  the  daily  duties  of  her 
order,  let  us  see  how  she  dealt  with  the  two 
supreme  calamities  of  modern  Paris:  the  chol- 
era, and  the  spirit  of  the  revolution. 

It  was  in  1832  that  the  cholera  was  signalled 
as  at  the  threshold  of  France.  Superstitious 
terror  marked  its  progress  and  awaited  its  ad- 
vent, and  La  Sceur  Rosalie,  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  havoc  it  would  inevitably  make  among  her 
depressed  flock  of  neighbors,  trembled  for  them, 
for  her  nuns,  and  for  all  the  world.  But  the 
day  on  which  the  first  victim  was  struck  down 
saw  the  end  of  her  fears;  she  roused  up  at  once, 
gave  point  and  energy  to  the  efforts  of  individu- 
als, and  the  most  active  and  intelligent  aid  to  the 
measures  taken  by  public  authorities,  impressing 
every  movement  with  her  own  tokens  of  order, 
promptness,  and  duration.  In  the  beginning  she 
had  great  difficulty  in  disabusing  the  people  of 
that  frightful  suspicion  of  poisoning  and  foul 
play  which  so  constantly  accompanies  pestilence. 
Doctors  were  menaced  with  personal  injury,  and 
had  to  work  under  the  safeguard  of  her  whom  no 
one  dared  to  suspect.  One  day  Dr.  Royer  Col- 
lard  was  walking  by  the  side  of  a  cholera-patient, 
borne  along  on  a  shutter  towards  the  Hospital  de 
la  Pitie;  he  was  recognized  in  the  street,  and 
insulted  with  cries  of  "  Murderer,  poisoner ! " 
A  crowd  gathered  round  him;  in  vain  he  pointed 
to  the  dying  man,  and  tried  to  make  them  be- 
lieve he  was  endeavoring  to  save  him.  When 
he  lifted  up  the  cloth  which  covered  the  sick 
face,  the  general  exasperation  grew  more  violent, 
and  a  workman  sprang  upon  him  flourishing  a 
tool,  when  at  the  last  critical  moment  M.  Royer 
Collar*!  shouted  out  "I  am  a  friend  of  La  Soeur 
Rosalie's!"  "That's  a  diflerent  matter,"  said  a 
dozen  voices,  and  the  mob  separated,  and  let  him 
pass  on. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  public  agony,  she,  who 
was  generally  so  sensitive  and  easily  affected,  re- 
mained calm  and  self-possessed,  ordering  and 
sustaining  every  measure  of  relief,  and  when  the 
scourge  had  passed  over,  the  widows,  the  or- 
phans, and  the  old  people,  from  whom  all  props 
had  been  swept  away,  found  her  indefatigable  in 
supplying  their  wants  and  arranging  for  their 
welfare. 

In  1849,  when  cholera  once  more  appeared,  it 
created  less  terror,  but  caused  more  mortality  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  than  at  the  time  of 
its  first  invasion.    In  a  single  day,  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  deaths  were  reported  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Medard,  and  children  were  not  counted  in. 
For  a  whole  week,  the  sisters  never  sat  down  to 
eat  together,  nor  had  a  night's  rest;  the  bell 
rang  every  moment,  announcing  new  names  ad- 
ded to  the  sick  list,  and  an  urgent  call  for  fresh 
succor.  This  time,  suspicion  fell  on  political 
motives  as  the  origin  of  the  pestilence.  As  it 
struck  down  the  poorest,  the  most  thinly  clad, 
the  worst  fed,  and  appeared  to  spare  the  rich, 
and  at  first  even,  in  spite  of  their  courageous  de- 
votion, the  doctors  and  nuns  employed  about  the 
sick,  a  notion  spread  that  it  was  in  some  myste- 
rious way  inflicted  by  the  rulers  as  a  punishment 
for  revolution ;  an  idea  only  to  be  dissipated  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  marshal  of  France,  several  dep- 
uties, landed  proprietors,  and  sisters,  who  at 
length  fell  victims  also.  As  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  l'Epee-de-Bois,  it 
was  remarkable  that  though  they  were  constantly 
relieving  each  other  by  the  beds  of  the  sick,  not 
one  of  them  perished  by  the  dread  disease.  One 
only  was  attacked,  and  she  singularly  enough 
was  the  only  one  who  had  not  actually  come  in 
contact  with  cholera,  having  been  confined  to  the 
house  with  an  injury  to  her  leg  which  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  move!  During  this  time 
of  public  distress,  her  auxiliaries  from  other 
parts  of  the  town  did  not  fail  La  Soeur  Rosalie. 
The  young  men  of  the  society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  came  to  the  rescue,  and  several  of  these 
were  sent  by  her  to  factories  out  of  Paris,  espe- 
cially to  those  at  Montataire,  in  the  diocese  of 
Beauvais,  whose  bishop  some  time  afterwards 
came  to  thank  her  for  the  timely  assistance  to 
his  decimated  and  terrified  flock.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  asylum  for  children  who  had  lost 
both  father  and  mother  was  founded  in  the  Rue 
Pascal.  A  charitable  lady  named  Madame  Mal- 
let, enabled  the  sister  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
which  is  still  flourishing,  and  bears  marks  of  the 
intellect  which  presided  at  its  birth. 

In  the  other  scenes  of  public  panic  so  fatally 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris — revolutionary 
riots — La  Soeur  Rosalie  exercised  a  no  less  re- 
markable ascendency.  She  had  no  sympathy 
with  promises  of  liberty  which  dawned  in  blood- 
shed, and  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the  tur- 
moils which  stopped  "trade,  cut  off  profits,  and 
diminished  the  incomes  of  the  better  classes,  in- 
variably caused  deadly  distress  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Marceau,  where  the  population  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  any  check  to  their  fragile 
industry  touched  at  once  upon  their  vital  resour- 
ces. If  a  revolution  miscarries,  it  is  the  people 
who  are  shot  and  imprisoned,  and  even  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  long  before  the  workman  can  recover 
from  the  shock  given  to  the  commouest  functions 
of  society;  capital  is  frightened  away  and  wages 
are  not  forthcoming,  and  it  is  a  chance  if,  when 
the  day  of  victory  comes,  the  man  of  the  people 
does  not  find  himself  reduced  to  the  pauper's  es- 1 


tate.  La  Soeur  Rosalie  therefore  very  naturally 
threw  all  her  influence  on  to  the  side  of  order, 
and  so  great  had  it  become  during  the  long  years 
of  her  benevolent  life,  that  government  itself  re- 
cognized her  power,  and  looked  to  her  interven- 
tion as  the  best  guarantee  against  riots.  In 
1830  and  1848,  this  singular  woman  traversed 
the  narrow  streets  where  even  the  soldiery  and 
police  dared  not  enter,  calling  the  people  to  or- 
der, stopping  the  erection  of  barricades,  and 
making  them  replace  the  paving-stones  which 
were  in  the  course  of  being  uprooted.  She  saved 
more  than  one  proscrit  from  popular  fury;  and 
when  the  churches  were  menaced,  and  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  taken  by  assault  and  demolished, 
and  the  priests  insulted  in  the  streets,  she  opened 
her  house  to  the  latter  and  kept  them  safe  under 
her  protection.  One  of  those  she  thus  hid  was 
Monseigneur  de  Quellen,  who  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  episcopal  chair  at  Notre  Dame,  and  only 
re-appeared  when  the  cholera  summoned  him  to 
adopt  the  orphan  children  of  the  very  men  who 
had  persecuted  him.  La  Soeur  first  heard  of  the 
sack  from  a  pauper  to  whom  she  had  offered 
bread  the  previous  evening:  he  refused  it,  say- 
ing, u  Ma  JSceur,  we  don't  want  alms;  to-morrow 
we  are  going  to  pillage  the  archbishop's  palace. " 
But  she,  as  usual,  defended  the  reputation  of  the 
men  of  her  beloved  faubourg  with  characteristic 
energy  and  warmth;  saying,  "They  did  not 
know  we  had  those  holy  priests  in  our  house,  but 
if  they  had  they  would  certainly  have  helped  us 
to  protect  them;"  and  it  was  a  fact  that,  during 
the  bloodiest  days  of  June,  some  nuns,  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  little  girls,  became  aware  of 
threats  to  destroy  their  house  by  fire,  and  in 
mortal  alarm  sent  to  tell  La  Soeur  Rosalie.  She 
sent  back  word  for  them  not  to  fear,  and  that 
very  evening  she  despatched  a  party  of  armed 
men  to  protect  the  house,  and  the  one  in  com- 
mand told  the  rest  to  make  no  noise  lest  the 
nuns  and  their  little  charges  should  have  a  bad 
night. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADULTERATION  OF  LIQUORS. 

One  of  our  Temperance  Societies  has  engaged 
Dr.  Hiram  Cox,  the  Cincinnati  Inspector  of  Li- 
quors, to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  showing  up 
the  horrors  of  the  trade  in  strychnine  whiskey. 
This  gentleman  was  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  Cincinnati  to  dive  into  the  grog  shops  and 
liquor  stores  there,  and  apply  chemical  tests  to 
the  liquor  they  had  on  sale.  Though  hampered 
and  opposed  at  every  turn,  yet  he  was  not  to  be 
thwarted.  The  revelations  which  followed  his  in- 
vestigations were  perfectly  astounding.  They 
carried  consternation  even  among  the  drunkards, 
and  so  diminished  the  sale  of  liquor  by  proving 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  it  was  deadly  poison, 
that  numerous  distilleries  were  closed  for  want  of 
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business,  and  the  liquor  dealers  besought  him  to 
quit,  declaring  that  he  had  cut  down  their  sales 
$1,000,000  per  annum.  He  showed  that  most 
of  the  liquor  sold  in  Cincinnati  was  so  highly 
charged  with  deadly  acids  that  it  immediately 
attacked  and  corroded  a  knife  blade,  and  in  some 
cases  left  on  it  a  coating  of  copper,  as  if  deposit- 
ed by  a  battery.  In  nearly  1,000  stores  and 
grog  shops  where  he  applied  the  test,  he  found 
the  liquors  adulterated  with  poisonous  ingredi- 
ents. He  mentions  a  score  of  young  men  who 
have  been  sent  to  their  graves  by  less  than  three 
months'  drinking  of  this  poison.  Older  men 
have  been  killed  off  by  dozens  in  the  same  way. 
Two- thirds  of  all  the  insane  cases  in  Cincinnati 
proceed  from  the  same  cause,  many  of  them  being 
boys  under  19  years  of  age.  One  of  them  be- 
came incurably  insane  by  a  single  debauch  on 
this  adulterated  stuff.  Much  of  the  liquor  in- 
spected contained  only  17  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
when  it  should  have  contained  40  ;  the  rest  being 
represented  by  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  and  prussic 
acid,  nitric  ether,  fusil  oil,  nux  vomica,  Guinea 
pepper,  and  other  pungent  poisons,  to  give  it 
strength.  These  compounds  Dr.  Cox  pronounced 
so  deadly  that  a  single  pint  was  sufficient  to 
cause  speedy  death.  The  venders  were  accord- 
ingly prosecuted,  punished,  and  their  doggeries 
closed.  The  very  few  who  were  found  to  be  sel- 
ling pure  liquor  were  allowed  to  continue.  But 
the  effect  of  these  wholesale  exposures  on  the 
traffic  was  most  salutary.  Thousands  immediate- 
ly quit  drinking  on  learning  that  nothing  but 
poison  was  dealt  out  to  them.  They  will  now  be 
repeated  here  by  Dr.  Cox  himself.  Our  city 
needs  a  purification  as  much  as  Cincinnati,  as  we 
have  thousands  of  doggeries  in  which  the  com- 
pounds are  sold.  Our  temperance  men  intend 
applying  for  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  Chemical  Inspector,  on  the  Cincinnati  plan, 
so  that  if  strong  drink  must  be  sold  among  us,  it 
shall  at  least  be  the  genuine,  undulterated  arti- 
cle.— jV".  Y.  Tribune. 


SPRING-TIME. 


Away- 


— away  to  the  pleasant  hills,  where  the  grass  is 
springing  forth, 
And  weaving  its  beautiful  mantle  of  green  all  over  the 

joyous  earth — 
Where  the  white  flowers  bloom  in  the  creviced  rock, 

and  the  violet's  eye  of  blue 
Smiles  on  the  pure  and  beautiful  sky  through  its  pearly 
tears  of  dew ! 

Asvay — away,  to  the  forest  shades,  where  the  boughs 

are  green  again — 
And  the  young  bud  opens  its  perfect  leaves  in  the 

kindly  sun  and  rain  ; 
Where  the  vine  puts  forth  its  delicate  hands  to  clasp 

the  oak's  huge  limb — 
And  the  woodland  flowers  are  blowing  wild  on  the 

shadowed  streamlet's  brim. 


Than  to  muse  o'er  the  love  of  other  times  by  the 

taper's  yellow  glare ; 
Better — far  better  the  open  page  where  the  finger  of 

God  hath  been, 
Than  the  dim,  strange  scrolls  of  forgotten  days  and 

the  ponderous  tomes  of  men  ! 

Away — to  the  hills — the  streams — the  woods — for  a 

spell  of  peace  is  there — 
A  welcome  bland  from  the  early  flowers,  and  a  kiss 

from  the  perfumed  air — 
Away — and  thy  heart  shall  find  a  friend  in  every 

flower  and  tree, 
And  Nature's  pure  and  beautiful  forms  shall  whisper 

of  love  to  thee. 


Away- 


— 'tis  better  to  tread  the  earth,  and  breathe  the 
mountain  air, 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 


Thou  hast  done  well  to  kneel  and  say : 
Since  He  who  gave  can  take  away 
And  bid  me  suffer — I  obey. 

And  also  well  to  tell  thy  heart 
That  good  lies  in  the  bitterest  part, 
And  thou  will  profit  by  her  smart. 

But  bitter  hours  come  to  all : 

When  even  truths  like  these  will  pall, 

Sick  hearts  for  humbler  comfort  call. 

Then  I  would  have  thee  strive  to  see 
That  good  and  evil  come  to  thee 
As  one  of  a  great  family. 

And  as  material  life  is  planned, 

That  even  the  loneliest  one  must  stand, 

Dependent  on  his  brother's  hand, 

So  links  more  subtle  and  more  fine 
Bind  every  other  soul  to  thine, 
In  one  great  brotherhood  divine. 

Nor  with  thy  share  of  work  be  vext : 
Though  incomplete,  and  even  perplext, 
It  fits  exactly  to  the  next. 

What  seems  so  dark  to  thy  dim  sight 
May  be  a  shadow,  seen  aright, 
Making  some  brightness  doubly  bright. 

The  flash  that  struck  thy  tree — no  more 
To  shelter  thee — lets  Heaven's  blue  floor 
Shine  where  it  never  shone  before. 

Thy  life,  that  has  been  dropped  aside 
Into  Time's  stream,  may  stir  the  tide 
In  rippled  circles  spreading  wide. 

The  cry  wrung  from  thy  spirit's  pain 
May  echo  on  some  far-off  plain, 
And  guide  a  wanderer  home  again. 

Fail — yet  rejoice.  Because  no  less 
The  failure  that  makes  thy  distress 
May  teach  another  full  success. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  great  need 
Thy  life's  poor  fragments  are  decreed 
To  help  build  up  a  lofty  deed. 

Thy  heart  might  throb  in  vast  content, 
Thus  knowing  that  it  was  but  meant 
As  chord  in  one  great  instrument. 

That  even  the  discord  in  thy  soul 

May  make  completer  music  roll 

From  out  the  great  harmonious  whole. 

It  may  be,  that  when  all  is  light, 
Deep  set  within  that  deep  delight 
Will  be  to  know  why  all  was  right. 
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To  hear  life's  perfect  music  rise, 
And,  while  it  floods  the  happy  skies, 
Thy  feeble  voice  to  recognize. 

Then  strive  more  gladly  to  fulfil 
Thy  little  part.    This  darkness  still 
Is  light  to  every  loving  will. 

And  trust — as  if  already  plain 
How  just  thy  share  of  loss  and  pain 
Is  for  another  fuller  gain. 

I  dare  not  limit  time  or  place 
Touched  by  thy  life  ;  nor  dare  I  trace 
Its  far  vibrations  into  space. 

One  only  knows.    Yet  if  the  fret 
Of  thy  weak  heart,  in  weak  regret, 
Needs  a  more  tender  comfort  yet. 

Then  thou  may'st  take  thy  loneliest  fears, 
The  bitterest  drops  of  all  thy  tears, 
The  dreariest  hours  of  all  thy  years. 

And,  through  thy  anguish  there  outspread, 
May  ask  that  God's  great  love  would  shed 
Blessings  on  one  beloved  head. 

And  thus  thy  soul  shall  learn  to  draw 
Sweetness  from  out  that  loving  law 
That  sees  no  failure  and  no  flaw, 

Where  all  is  good.    And  life  is  good, 
Were  the  one  lesson  understood 
Of  its  most  sacred  brotherhood. 

English  Woman's  Journal.        Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 


We  make  some  interesting  extracts  from  the 
19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  by  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D. 

"  The  year  just  closed  constitutes  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  this  institution.  A  new 
hospital  containing,  with  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  that  have  been  tested  by  experience,much 
that  is  novel  in  character,  has  been  completed  ; 
and,  added  to  that  previously  in  use,  enables  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  begin 
a  new  year  with  greatly  improved  arrangements, 
and  with  a  capacity  for  usefulness  more  than 
double  what  it  ever  before  possessed. 

The  Original  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  which 
this  is  a  branch,  was  established  as  early  as  the 
year  1751,  and  was  the  first  institution  in  Amer- 
ica in  which  special  provision  was  made  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Although  in 
its  early  days  it  received  some  assistance  from 
the  colonial  and  State  governments  towards  the 
erection  of  the  original  buildings,  its  main  depend- 
ence has  always  been  upon  the  contributions 
of  benevolent  individuals.  It  has  always  had 
two  departments,  one  for  the  sick  and  cases  of 
accidental  injury,  and  the  other  for  the  insane. 
That  for  the  sick  continues  to  occupy  the  original 
site,  on  the  square  between  Spruce  and  Pine  and 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  every  year  widely  diffusing  its  bene- 
fits throughout  the  community.  Into  this  build- 
ing the  insane,  too,  were  received  till  the  first  day 
of  the  year  1841,  at  which  date  an  entirely  new 


structure,  called  the  "  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane/'  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  and  since  that  period  no  cases  of  insani- 
ty have  been  admitted  into  the  building  first  re- 
ferred to.  Beginning  with  93  patients,  received 
from  the  parent  institution,  the  number  gradually 
increased,  till,  by  the  year  1853,  every  room  was 
occupied,  and  from  that  time  forward,  even  with  al- 
most constantly  crowded  wards,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  decline  many  cases  that  sought  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  obvious  that  new  accommodations  must  be 
provided,  or  the  institution  could  not  maintain 
its  high  character,  nor  our  own  citizens  find, 
within  the  commonwealth,  adequate  means  for 
the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  insanity  which  were 
of  such  frequent  occurrence.  An  appeal  to  the 
public  for  contributions  to  this  object  was  soon 
after  issued,  a  collecting  committee  appointed, 
and  the  result  of  their  labors  has  been  the  erec- 
tion, from  this  source  alone,  of  an  entirely  new 
edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  in  a  very  supe- 
rior manner  250  patients,  with  ample  apartments 
for  officers,  attendants,  and  others  employed, 
and  with  every  arrangement  which  seemed  likely 
to  promote  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the 
sick,  and  the  efficiency,  usefulness,  and  economi- 
cal management  of  the  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
therefore,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  two 
distinct  buildings,  each  complete  in  itself,  having 
separate  pleasure-grounds  and  inclosures,  both 
situated,  however,  on  the  same  tract  of  1 13  acres 
of  land  originally  purchased  by  the  institution. 
The  hospital  just  completed  is  styled  "  the  de- 
partment for  males,"  and  that  which  has  been  in 
use  during  the  last  nineteen  years  "  the  depart- 
ment for  females. "  Both  departments  remain 
as  heretofore  under  the  charge  of  a  physician  in 
chief,  who  now  has  as  associate  officers  one  or  more 
assistant  physicians,  a  steward,  and  a  matron  in 
each  building. 

In  the  nineteen  years  that  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane"  has  been  in  operation, 
3;360  patients  have  been  admitted,  and  of  these 
1,656  have  been  discharged  cured,  766  in  vari- 
ous states  of  improvement,  312  as  stationary. 
363  died,  and  254  remain  under  care. 

This  new  hospital  faces  the  west,  and  consists 
of  a  centre  building,  with  wings  running  north 
and  south,  making  a  front  of  512  feet;  of  other 
wings,  connected  with  each  of  those  just  referred 
to,  running  east  a  distance  of  167  feet,  all  three 
stories  high,  and  these  last  having  at  their  ex- 
treme ends  communications  with  extensive  one- 
storied  buildings.  All  the  exterior  walls  are  of 
stone  stuccoed,  and  the  interior  are  of  brick. 

The  centre  building  is  115  by  73  feet.  It  has  a 
handsome  Doric  portico  of  granite  in  front,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  good  proportions,  in 
which  are  placed  the  iron  tanks  from  which  the 
building  is  supplied  with  water.  The  lanternon  the 
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dome  is  119  feet  from  the  pavement,  and  from 
it  is  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the  fertile  and 
highly  improved  surrounding  country,  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  its  many  prominent  objects  of  in- 
terest. 

The  corridors  of  the  centre  building,  running 
east  and  west,  are  sixteen  feet  wide  ;  those  run- 
ning north  and  south,  in  which  are  the  stairways, 
lighted  from  the  roof,  are  twelve  feet  wide. 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  in 
the  centre  building  and  of  all  parts  of  the  wings 
and  one  storied  buildings,  except  the  upper  story 
of  the  wings,  which  is  one  foot  more,  is  twelve 
feet.  The  ceilings  in  the  second  or  principal, 
and  in  the  third  story  of  the  centre,  are  eighteen 
feet  high. 

Stairways. — All  the  stairways  in  those  parts 
of  the  building  occupied  by  patients  are  fire- 
proof. The  framework  is  of  cast-iron,  built  into 
the  brickwork  on  each  side,  and  coverod  with 
slate,  which  has  many  advantages.  The  rise  of 
these  steps  is  only  seven  inches,  and  there  are 
platforms  every  five  or  six  steps,  with  convenient 
hand-rails  on  both  sides,  from  top  to  bottom. 
They  are  all  well  lighted  by  windows  by  day  and 
by  gas  at  night. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. — There  is  no  fire 
used  in  any  part  of  the  hospital  for  heating,  al- 
though provision  for  open  fires  has  been  made  in 
all  the  parlors  and  in  many  of  the  other  large 
rooms,  should  such  an  arrangement  ever  be  deem- 
ed desirable.  The  only  fires  kept  up  in  the 
building  are  those  in  the  kitchens,  bake  and  iron- 
ing-rooms. 

In  the  boiler-room  at  the  engine-house  there 
are  three  large  tubular  boilers.  These  boilers  furn- 
ish steam  for  warming  the  entire  hospital,  and  for 
driving  all  the  machinery,  pumping  water,  for 
ventilation,  washing,  cooking,  &c. 

Cooking  and  Distribution  of  Food. — All  the 
cooking  is  done  in  the  central  kitchen,  which  has 
in  it  a  large  range,  with  two  fires  and  three  ovens, 
a  rotary  roaster,  a  double  iron  steamer  contain- 
ing ninety  gallons,  a  smaller  one,  iron  outside 
and  copper-tinned  on  the  inside,  containing  forty- 
five  gallons,  and  six  of  tin  for  vegetables,  be- 
sides the  vessels  for  tea  and  coffee.  The  food 
prepared  in  this  room  is  put  into  closed  tin  boxes, 
which  are  lowered  by  a  dumb  waiter  to  the  car 
standing  on  the  track  of  the  railroad,  where  it  pas-, 
ses  under  the  kitchen,  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  various  dumb-waiters,  which  lead 
directly  to  the  different  dining-rooms  above,  of 
which,  as  before  remarked,  there  is  one  for  each 
ward.  Each  dining-room  has  a  steam-table,  with 
carving  dishes  on  it,  and  abundant  provision  for 
keeping  meats  and  vegetables  warm  as  long  as 
may  be  desired.  The  dumb-waiters  are  all  con- 
trolled by  the  person  having  charge  of  the  rail- 
road ;  they  are  moved  by  a  crank  and  wheel, 


and  wire-rope  is  substituted  for  that  commonly 
adopted. 

Pleasure  Grounds,  Gardens  and  Yards. — 
This  new  hospital  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  its 
pleasure  grounds,  embracing  about  fifty  acres, 
and  from  most  parts  of  which  are  fine  views  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  the  boundary  wall 
being  so  arranged,  from  the  natural  character  of 
the  ground,  or  made  so  by  excavations,  that  lit- 
tle of  it  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  build- 
ing that  is  occupied  by  patients.  There  are  two 
pleasant  groves  of  natural  forest  trees  within  the 
inclosure,  and  several  hundred  others,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  that  have  already  been  planted  or 
collected  for  the  purpose,  will  give  an  ample 
amount  of  shaded  drives  and  walks.  A  carriage- 
road  has  already  been  made  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  throughout  its  extent,  and  winding  by  the 
gardens  and  terraces  around  the  buildings,  will 
ultimately  be  two  miles  long.  The  foot-walks 
are  not  to  be  less  extensive.  There  are  also,  as 
may  be  remembered,  three  pleasant  yards  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  and  connected  directly  with 
the  adjacent  wards. 

Means  of  Occupation  and  Amusement. — As 
the  pecuniary  means  of  au  institution  are  en- 
larged, so  under  a  judicious  administration,  may 
be,  almost  indefinitely,  the  modes  of  giving  pa- 
tients useful  enployment,  and  ministering  to  their 
instruction  and  amusement.  A  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  what  are  here  recognized  and  used,  may 
not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 

Beginning  with  moderate  and  regulated  labor 
in  the  open  air,  in  assisting  to  cultivate  the  farm 
and  garden  and  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order, 
may  be  added  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, employment  in  the  workshop,  carpentering, 
joining,  mattress-making,  broom-making,  or  any 
other  mechanical  occupation  to  which  the  pa- 
tients may  be  accustomed,  and  which  is  suitable 
for  them  :  walking  in  the  open  air,  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  inclosure,  as  all  not  too  ill  are  expect- 
ed to  do  at  least  twice  every  day  of  theweek  in 
all  pleasant  weather;  the  green-house ;  visits  to 
objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity;  riding  in  the 
neighborhood  in  carriages  kept  for  the  purpose, 
or  hired  especially,  or  within  the  inclosure  in  the 
poney  phaeton,  or  wagons  driven  by  the  patients 
or  attendants,  and  occasionally  on  horseback  ;  ex- 
cursions through  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its 
vicinity  on  the  numerous  horse  railroads,  or  ex- 
tended to  a  much  greater  distance  by  cars  or 
steamboats;  the  museums  and  reading-rooms 
(two  for  each  building),  with  their  collections  of 
books,  pictures,  and  curiosities ;  a  general  libra- 
ry, a  small  library  in  each  ward,  newspapers,  and 
other  periodicals ;  engravings,  stereoscopic  and 
other  contrivances  for  showing  pictures.  The 
regular  course  of  lectures  and  evening  entertain- 
ments occupy  three  evenings  of  every  week  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year  at  each  building,  and 
which  are  made  up  principally  of  lectures  and  read- 
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ing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  of  exhibitions  of 
very  superior  dissolving  views,  magnified  to  eigh- 
teen feet  in  diameter  by  using  the  hydro-oxygen 
light,  music,  and  whatever  else  seems  likely  to  give 
interest  to  the  course;  various  social  parties  among 
the  patients ;  all  the  ordinary  games,  ten  pins, 
billiards,  bagatelle,  chess,  checkers,  &c,  in  which 
patients  are  likely  to  be  interested,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  used  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
during  the  day.  Patients,  too,  are  encouraged 
to  engage  in  certain  kinds  of  study,  and  in  paint- 
ing, drawing,  fancy  work,  &c. ;  reading  to  the 
patients  by  teachers  in  the  different  wards,  per- 
sonal intercourse  by  the  officers  and  others  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose. 

When  accustomed  to  such  employment,  pa- 
tients often  aseist  in  keeping  the  house  in  order, 
and  are  urged  to  become  interested  in  Other  pa- 
tients, in  the  use  of  musical  instruments,  taking 
care  of  pet  animals,  and  whatever  else  is  suggest- 
ed by  individual  peculiarities,  and  comes  within 
the  resources  of  the  institution.  There  is  also  a 
circular  railroad,  a  gymnasium  at  one  building, 
and  a  calisthenium  at  the  other,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  have  a  duplication  of  whatever  is  found 
desirable  in  connection  with  each  department. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  their  were  230 
patients  in  the  Institution,  since  which,  171  have 
been  admitted,  and  147  have  been  discharged 
or  died,  leaving  254  under  care  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital 
during  the  year  was  401.  The  highest  number 
at  any  one  time  was  258  ;  the  lowest  was  230  ; 
and  the  average  number  under  treatment  during 
the  whole  period  was  244. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  house  during  the 
year  was  209,  and  the  number  of  females  was 
192.  The  highest  number  of  males  at  any  one 
time  was  136,  and  the  highest  number  of  females 
was  125.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there 
were  115  males  and  115  females.  At  this  date 
there  are  132  males  and  122  females.  The  num- 
ber of  males  admitted  during  the  year  was  94, 
and  of  females  77. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  during  the  year 
1859,  were 

Cured  .  .  .  .  94 
Much  improved  .  .  12 
Improved  ...  19 

Stationary  ...  8 
Died        .       ...  14 

Total  ....  147 
Of  the  patients  discharged  "  cured/'  forty-five 
were  residents  of  the  hospital  not  exceeding  three 
months  ;  nineteen  between  three  and  six  months; 
twenty-six  between  six  months  and  one  year; 
and  four  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  u  much  improved,"  two 
were  under  treatment  less  than  three  months;  two 
between  three  and  six  months;  three  between 


six  months  and  one  year;  and  five  for  more 
than  one  year. 

Of  the  "  improved,"  three  were  under  care  less 
than  three  months ;  four  between  three  and  six 
months ;  three  between  six  months  and  one 
year :  and  nine  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  "  stationary/' 
one  was  under  care  less  than  six  months;  one  be- 
tween six  months  and  one  year;  and  six  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year. 

Ten  males  and  four  females  have  died  during 
the  year.  Of  these  deaths,  three  resulted  from 
acute  mania  ;  two  from  the  exhaustion  induced  by 
chronic  maina  and  enfeebled  digestion  ;  two  from 
organic  disease  (softening)  of  the  brain ;  three 
from  tubercular  consumption  ;  one  from  strangu- 
lated hernia;  two  from  chronic  diarrhoea;  and 
one  from  chronic  dysentery. 

Of  the  patients  who  died,  four  were  admitted 
for  mania;  two  for  melancholia;  two  for  mono- 
mania; and  six  of  dementia. 

Of  these  cases,  one  was  only  two  days  in  the 
house ;  another  eighteen  days ;  three  between 
three  and  six  months;  one  was  three  years;  one 
was  seven;  one  was  eleven;  two  were  fifteen; 
one  was  seventeen ;  and  one  more  than  eighteen 
years. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

European  News.— Telegiaros  from  Portland  and 
Halifax  state  that  the  Great  Eastern  would  be  ready 
to  sail  with  the  squadron  which  accompanies  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Canada  early  in  the  6th  month. 

The  inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  Nice  would  vote  in  a 
few  days  by  universal  suffrage  on  the  question  of  an- 
nexation. 

Horrors  op  the  Coolie  Trade.— Shocking  revela- 
tions regarding  the  Coolie  trade  as  conducted  in  the 
southern  ports  ©f  China  had  transpired.  The  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  the  depositions  of  one  hundred 
and  five  men,  when  were  taken  from  one  of  the  Coolie 
receiving  ships,  when  an  inquiry  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Allied  commander-in-chief. 

Three  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  were  Amer- 
ican ships  and  one  an  Oldenburg  bark. 

It  appears  that  the  Coolies  had  been  kidnapped,  and 
their  nominal  consent  to  an  eight  years'  engagement 
in  Cuba  wrung  from  them  by  the  most  terrible  modes 
of  torture. 

A  Great  Enterprise. — Tb e  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Mediterranean  are  to  be  uuited,  and  1200  miles  to  be 
saved,  by  a  great  canal  through  the  interior  of  Spain. 
The  project  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  The  gigantic  work,  which  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  passage  of  shipping 
to  and  from  the  Mediterranean  and  theport9  of  North- 
ern Europe  by  more  than  1000  miles,  will  be  285  miles 
in  length,  340  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep— available 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  and  most  unprecedented  di- 
mensions. It  will  commence  at  Bilboa,  on  the  coast  of 
Biscay,  and  proceeding  through  the  Cantabrian  moun- 
tains and  the  valley  of  Ebro,  and  passiDg  by  Saragossa 
and  Estella,  will  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Bay  of  Alfaques,  in  Catalonia.  The  cost  of  this  en- 
terprise has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  expenses  will  be 
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borne  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  consequently 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  capital  will  be  raised 
in  England,  while  the  revenues  arising  from  the  tolls 
on  shipping  and  for  right  of  way  will  be  immense. 

California. — The  Poney  Express,  with  California 
dates  to  the  10th,  and  Carson  valley  to  the  11th  inst. 
arrived  at  St.  Joseph's  on  the  20th  inst.  having  again 
complished  the  trip  in  ten  days. 

The  Japanese  steamer  Candimmarrah  will  remain  at 
San  Francisco  till  advices  are  received  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Embassy  at  Washingtou,  when  she  will  sail  for 
Japan,  and  announce  to  the  Emperor  the  news  of  the 
Embassy's  reception  at  the  Federal  capital. 

The  bill  granting  a  company  of  French  capitalists 
the  right  to  build  a  sea-wall  along  the  entire  water- 
frrnt  of  San  Francisco,  embracing  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  has  passed  the  State  Senate,  and  its  supporters 
claim  that  it  will  pass  the  Assembly  within  a  week. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Sls-Ai  — -The  Flour  market  is  firm.  There 
is  some  inquiry  for  shipmeut,  with  sales  of  superfine 
and  extra  at  $6  00  a  6  25,  and  $6  75  a  7  50  for 
extra  family  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  are  firm.  «The  former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  25, 
and  the  latter  on  private  terms. 

Grain. — The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with  Wheat. 
We  quote  good  and  prime  red  at$l  50  a  1  52  per  bus., 
and  small  sales  of  white  at  $1  65  a  1  70.  Rye  is  wanted 
at  88c.  Corn — prime  quality  is  in  light  supply  at  from 
70  to  75  cents,  afloat.  Oats  are  in  fair  request  at  44£c. 
for  Delaware,  and  45  cents  for  Penn'a.  In  Barley  Malt 
we  notice  sales  of  4000  bushels  two-rowed  Canada  at 
at  95  cents,  and  1300  bushels  New  If  ork  Spring  at  90 
cents. 

Cloverseed  of  fair  and  prime  quality  sells  at  $4  62 
a  $5  per  64  pounds.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $3  75 
a  $3  87.  Flaxseed  sells  on  arrival  at  $1  60  a  1  62  per 
bushel. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DECLINE  OE  FRIENDS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. — Just  published  and  for  sale  by  T. 
Ellwood  Zell.  439  Market  Street.  Price  25  cents,  and 
will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money 
or  postage  stamps.  4mo.  1860. 

MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
— This  school  will  continue  in  Session  until  7th 
of  7th  month,  and  re-open  the  1st  of  10th  month  next. 
For  Circulars  containing  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  school,  course  of  study,  &c,  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  22th,  1860. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

4  mo.  21st,  1860 — 3m. 


I^LDKIDGES  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
i  EDUCATION  OF  i'OUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES. — 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
22d  of  5th  month. 
For  particulars,  address  the  Principal  for  a  Circular, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
4th  mo  7,  2m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars* 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 

QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
|kj  lucated  in  e  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  2lst  of  oth  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  the  11th  month,  at  which 
time  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.— The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  Tne  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers. 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  p  .    .  . 

JANE  P.  GRAHAME,    ')  Principals. 

REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia.— Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Ellis*, 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Jopeph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud, 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  & 
Bailey. 

THE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  number  of  scholars 's  limited  to  twelve,  and  all 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Principals. 
For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo.  11,  1360.   3  m. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  99.) 

u  Now,  blessed  and  forever  praised  be  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  !  He  hath  made  glad  my  soul,  and 
satisfied  the  breathings  of  my  spirit;  he  hath 
opened  to  me  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  and 
given  me  a  measure  of  his  grace,  and  caused  his 
light  to  arise  in  me,  and  the  darkness  to  flee  away  ; 
he  hath  given  to  me  the  true  bread  of  life,  and 
made  my  heart  glad  with  the  wine  of  his  king- 
dom ;  he  is  become  my  teacher  himself,  and 
hath  gathered  me  into  his  arm  of  power,  and 
covered  me  with  the  banner  of  his  love ;  he  is 
become  my  hiding-place,  my  rock,  strength,  and 
refuge,  I  need  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
me  :  he  is  my  portion,  I  shall  not  want,  and 
therefore  I  will  trust  in  him  alone,  my  helper  in 
the  needful  time;  he  hath  wrought  all  my  works 
in  me  and  for  me,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
own  good  pleasure ;  he  is  a  sufficient  reward  to 
all  them  that  wait  upon  him,  he  is  all  in  all,  I 
have  none  beside  him,  he  is  all-sufficient,  I  am 
nothing  but  what  I  am  in  him,  therefore  he 
alone  is  to  be  praised,  glory  is  wholly  due  unto 
him,  for  it  is  he  alone  that  hath  redeemed  my 
soul  from  death,  and  hath  opened  to  me  the  way 
of  life ;  he  hath  taken  my  fetters  off  from  my 
legs,  and  hath  set  my  feet  upon  a  sure  founda- 
tion ;  he  hath  brought  me  out  of  the  prison- 
house,  and  hath  set  my  soul  in  a  pleasant  place ; 
he  hath  plucked  me  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire, 
and  hath  given  me  strength  above  my  enemies  ; 


he  hath  redeemed  my  soul  from  death,  and 
caused  me  to  walk  in  the  path  of  life ;  he  hath 
heard  my  sighings,  and  my  groaniogs  were  not 
unknown  to  him  ;  the  breathings  of  my  soul  hath 
he  regarded,  and  my  heaviness  he  hath  turned 
into  joy ;  yea,  he  hath  tenderly  waited  to  be 
gracious  to  me,  and  his  long  suffering  hath  led 
to  repentance.  0  !  what  shall  I  render  to  the 
Lord  my  Saviour,  who  hath  dealt  so  bountifully 
with  me  !  My  soul,  bless  thou  the  Lord  for 
ever,  and  all  that  is  within  me  praise  his  holy 
name  ;  for  he  hath  caused  mercy  to  surround  me. 
Oh  !  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  !  Oh  !  all 
ye  that  know  him  praise  his  name !  for  his  mer- 
cies endure  for  ever,  who  hath  caused  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  and  manifested  thereby 
those  things  which  are  reproved,  to  which  light 
my  heart  is  turned,  resolving  to  turn  away  from 
my  iniquities,  and  serve  the  Lord  with  reverence 
and  holy  fear;  for  now  I  know  it  was  he,  by  his 
word,  that  showed  me  my  thoughts,  and  the  intent 
of  my  heart ;  although  I  was  once  ignorant  of  it, 
yet  now  am  I  assured  it  was  his  word,  which 
often  called  behind  me,  saying,  this  is  the  way, 
walk  in  it.  It  was  still  seeking  to  save  me  out 
of  the  enemy's  power,  though  I  then  regarded  it 
not ;  nevertheless  it  pursued  me,  till  at  last  my 
heart  opened  to  receive  him,  who  is  now  my  be- 
loved, and  has  given  me  to  taste  that  God  is 
good,  whose  goodness  far  exceeds  all  that  this 
world  can  afford,  praised  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  !  for  I  have  found  the  pearl  of  great  price 
the  one  thing  needful  for  my  soul  to  know,  and, 
this  is  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory,  the  true 
way  to  the  Father,  who  promised  to  be  with  his 
disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world.  This  is  he 
whom  we  are  to  hear  and  obey  in  all  things,  lest 
we  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people  ;  this  is  the 
unction  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that 
teacheth  all  things,  which  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie. 
Oh,  that  the  children  of  men  would  open  their 
Jiearts  !  that  the  king  of  glory  might  enter  in, 
to  drive  out  the  den  of  thieves,  which  robs  them 
of  that  treasure  and  peace  which  passeth  their 
understanding,  whereby  they  would  come  to  wit- 
ness the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  for  it  is  he  who  worketh  all 
our  works  in  us  and  for  us     And  this  is  the 
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Lord's  doings,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes ; 
to  whom  be  praise  and  glory  for  ever  !" 

Thus  my  understanding  being  opened,  I  came 
clearly  to  perceive  the  word  of  God  in  my  heart, 
which  had  wrought  powerfully  to  my  full  con- 
vincement,  and  by  it  knew  I  must  be  faithful  to 
its  requiring,  if  I  would  have  peace ;  it  giving 
me  a  true  sight  of  my  state,  and  how  I  should 
wait  for  salvation  :  then  did  I  see,  to  my  great 
satisfaction  (which  caused  joy  to  arise)  that  the 
despised  Quakers  were  the  people  who  worship- 
ped God  in  the  way  he  required,  in  spirit  and 
truth. 

So  being  come  to  see,  in  the  light  of  the  Lord, 
through  all  things  to  my  satisfaction,  I  went 
cheerfully  to  Friends  meetings,  and  was  edified 
and  comforted.  And  the  third  meeting  I  was  at, 
the  power  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me,  and  I  was 
pressed  in  spirit  to  declare  of  his  goodness,  but 
it  was  hard  to  give  up  ;  yet  I  durst  not  disobey, 
so  I  stood  up  and  spoke  to  the  congregation 
(abundance  of  Friends  and  others  being  met) 
what  was  given  me  to  understand  concerning  the 
creation  of  man,  his  dominion,  work,  state  of 
innocency,  fall,  and  restoration  by  the  promised 
seed,  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  All 
which  was  to  the  great  joy  of  Friends,  and  reach- 
ing of  the  people. 

At  this  meeting  was  a  woman  convinced,  who 
with  her  parents  dwelt  at  Tides-wall.  They 
much  desired  I  would  have  a  meeting  at  their 
house ;  accordingly  I  went,  much  people  being 
gathered  in  the  garden.  This  was  a  town  in 
which  I  was  formerly  well  known.  After  the 
meeting  had  had  some  time  in  silence,  I  was 
moved  to  stand  up  and  speak,  which  I  continued 
for  about  four  hours  ;  but  my  very  countenance 
was  so  much  changed,  that  there  arose  a  reason- 
ing among  the  people,  whether  I  was  John 
Gratton,  or  no  ?  In  the  time  of  my  declaring, 
a  woman  Baptist  put  a  question  to  me,  which  I 
answered  so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that  she 
was  convinced. 

This  woman's  husband  was  a  Muggletonian ; 
and  when  he  came  to  understand  she  was  turned 
Quaker,  he  told  her  he  would  write  to  his  pro- 
phet to  curse  me;  which  he  did  accordingly. 
Upon  which  Muggleton,  by  letter,  sent  me  his 
curse,  the  words  of  which  were  not  worth  men- 
tioning ;  but  in  answer  gave  him  to  understand, 
I  mattered  it  not. 

The  next  first-day  I  went  to  a  meeting  at  Mat- 
lock, where  the  informers  and  officers  had  made 
very  sad  spoil,  by  taking  away  Friends'  goods ;  yet 
many  others,  as  well  as  Friends,  came  to  the  meet- 
ing. In  going  thither,  as  soon  as  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  house,  I  felt  the  Lord  with  me ;  I 
went  in,  and  it  was  very  full  of  people,  and  after 
*some  time  I  was  moved  to  declare  the  testimony 
of  truth  ;  and  the  presence  of  God  was  so  glori- 
ously manifest,  that  the  people  gave  good  atten- 


tion, and  were  so  affected,  that  the  fear  of  man 
was  much  taken  away. 

At  this  meeting  the  people  looked  earnestly 
upon  me,  at  which  I  marvelled,  but  perceived  it 
was  at  a  laced  band  which  I  had  upon  my  collar ; 
at  this  I  was  smitten  and  sorry,  for  until  then  I 
had  not  minded  it  since  my  convincement ;  be- 
sides, Friends  in  those  days  showed  no  appearance 
of  pride  in  their  apparel,  neither  was  I  pleased 
with  myself ;  for  I  saw  that  the  holy  Spirit  did 
not  allow  of  any  superfluity,  either  in  apparel,  or 
anything  else,  from  a  sense  of  which  I  took  it 
off,  and  wore  it  no  more ;  neither  did  my  dear 
wife  ever  offer  to  put  it  on  again,  but  when  she 
understood  that  I  was  troubled  for  wearing  lace, 
she  took  it  off  all  the  rest  of  my  bands,  although 
she  was  not  then  convinced  of  the  truth,  though 
some  time  after  she  was. 

Now  my  being  convinced  was  noised  much 
abroad,  many  people  disputed  and  conferred  with 
me,  and  my  kindred  were  sore  troubled,  and 
would  have  had  me  forebore  my  carriage  and 
language  that  truth  had  led  me  into,  saying,  we 
ought  not  to  offend.  I  told  them,  it  was  the  lit- 
tle ones  that  believe  in  Christ  which  ought  not 
to  be  offended  :  but  woe  to  the  world  !  (said 
Christ  our  Lord)  for  the  world  took  offence  at 
him  without  just  cause  ;  and  so  they  do  at  his 
followers,  who  are  given  up  to  do  his  will,  and 
to  follow  the  leadings  and  guidings  of  his  holy 
Spirit.  If  righteousness  offend  the  wicked, 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  Abel  could  not  help  it,  when 
Cain  hated  him,  because  his  works  were  righte- 
ous ;  and  he  pleased  God,  though  Cain  was  of- 
fended :  even  so,  he  that  is  born  after  the  flesh, 
hates  and  takes  offence  at  him  who  is  born  after 
the  spirit  to  this  day  ;  and  think  it  strange,  be- 
cause they  run  not  with  them  in  their  carnal 
ways  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  of 
them. 

But  when  Christ  said,  "  Woe  be  to  the  world, 
because  of  offences  !"  He  said  also,  "  that  of- 
fences should  come  ;  but  woe  be  to  the  man  by 
whom  they  come  !"  Now,  why  then  come  offen- 
ces ?  That  those  that  are  tried  living  stones 
may  be  made  manifest  ;  and  that  those  that  will 
not  take  up  the  cross,  and  deny  themselves,  may 
also  be  made  manifest  :  "  for  the  friendship  of 
this  world  is  enmity  against  God ;  and  if  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him."  But  the  cause  lies  here,  that  unre- 
generate  men  be  known  by  their  fruits.  False 
prophets,  false  priests,  false  professors,  hypo- 
crites, "  Woe  be  to  them,  though  they  walk  in 
long  robes,  and  sounded  a  trumpet,  when  they 
gave  alms,  and  prayed  in  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  made  long  pray- 
ers for  a  pretence.  They  for  all  this  were  proud, 
and  loved  the  chief  place  in  the  synagogue,  the 
highest  rooms  at  feasts,  and  greetings  in  the 
markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  master.  They 
were  covetous,  and  devoured  widow's  houses, 
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tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  but  omitted 
mercy,  judgment,  and  truth;  for  they  were  not 
what  they  pretended  to  be. 

The  Sodomites  offended  Lot,  and  vexed  the 
righteous  soul  of  him  that  entertained  the  angels 
of  the  Lord ;  for  which  they  were  offended  at 
him  :  but  woe  and  misery  came  upon  the  wicked 
Sodomites,  but  Lot  was-  delivered.  Jerusalem 
took  offence  at  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  u  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,  and  to  finish  trans- 
gression, and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness." And  the  Jews  hated  him  without  a 
cause  ;  him  that  would  have  gathered  them,  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  to 
save  them  from  the  devouring  fowls  of  the  air, 
that  would  destroy  them  utterly  :  even  so  Christ 
spreads  the  wing  of  his  power  over  those  that 
are  gathered  unto  him,  to  save  them  from  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
now  works  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience ;  that  roaring  lion,  that  goes  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

But  the  church  was  safe  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  "  I  sate  under  his  shadow  with 
great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  unto  my 
taste;"  for  it  is  all  good;  but  the  fruit  of  the 
evil  one  is  all  bad,  bitter  as  death,  wormwood, 
and  gall ;  and  so  it  will  be  for  ever. 

But  woe  and  misery  came  upon  Jerusalen  also, 
that  would  not  be  gathered  nor  saved ;  but  re- 
jected the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just,  and  chose 
a  thief  and  a  murderer  before  him,  as  those  do 
that  choose  to  serve  the  devil  before  Christ  Jesus, 
the  L)rd  of  life  and  glory. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 
THE  AGE  AND  THE  HOME. 

The  season  drives  us  within  doors,  and  presses 
upon  us  the  question,  "  What  is  our  age  making 
of  Home  ?"  Will  the  readers  of  the  Monthly 
spend  a  few  moments  with  me  in  looking  at  the 
New  England  homes  of  our  day,  their  condition 
and  prospects,  the  disabilities  which  press  upon 
them,  the  agencies  which  may  be  employed  to 
adorn  and  build  them  up,  the  influences  which 
may  even  make  them  at  least  shadowy  types  of 
heavenly  homes,  —  at  least  the  outer  courts  of 
bright  and  peaceful  mansions  in  the  House  not 
made  with  hands  ? 

I  shall  not  commence  with  the  assumption  that 
once  there  was  a  perfect  New  England  Home, 
bathed  iu  sunshine,  and  redolent  with  the  breath 
of  flowers,  and  resounding  with  songs  of  joy,  and 
proceed  to  the  assertion  that,  since  what  are 
called  old  times  have  passed  away,  this  perfect 
Home  has  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  sorrow- 
ing mortals.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ever  had 
any  paradise  of  this  sort  to  lose.  Indeed,  I  can 
easily  reach  the  conclusion,  that  many  things  in 
the  old  New  England  home  must  have  been  un- 


speakably tedious  to  ingenuous  youth,  and  not  in 
the  least  conducive  to  the  growth  of  those  graces 
which  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  love.  I  remem- 
ber myself  to  have  heard  once  from  the  lips  of 
the  son  of  a  stern  Puritan  of  the  straitest  possi- 
ble sect,  that  he  never  ventured  to  make  a  sim- 
ple boy's  request  of  his  father,  to  offer  so  much 
as  a  petition  for  a  knife  or  a  ball,  without  put- 
ting it  into  writing  in  due  form.  One  can  hardly 
regard  such  a  generation  of  fathers  as  exhausting 
all  the  genial  elements  which  should  be  found 
in  the  head  of  a  household.  The  old  times  are 
not  so  different  from  the  new  times ;  only  we 
may  hope  that  the  new  are  a  little  better.  But 
there  are  in  every  age  specially  favorable 
and  specially  unfavorable  influences  to  be  cher- 
ished or  averted  by  the  guardian  of  the  home, 
and,  without  attributing  all  virtues  to  the  fathers, 
or  admitting  of  the  children  only  degeneracy,  we 
may  take  a  survey  of  helps  and  hinderances  to 
the  healthy  life  of  that  most  ancient  and  most 
enduring  type  of  society,  the  Home. 

What  ought  the  Home  to  be,  and  what  ought 
it  to  afford?  Brieflv,  the  Home  should  be  a 
house  of  quiet  industry,  of  practical  instruction, 
of  innocent  entertainment,  of  hearty  and  infor- 
mal worship ;  a  busy  place,  and  yet  a  refuge 
from  some  of  life's  sorest  and  most  distracting 
cares  ;  a  school,  and  yet  without  the  tasks  and 
the  taskmasters  of  scholastic  discipline;  abound- 
ing in  pleasures,  and  yet  not  appointed  and  sus- 
tained simply  to  excite  and  amuse ;  a  church, 
and  yet  not  so  much  by  any  formal  exercises  as 
by  the  unceasing  yet  scarcely  conscious  inflowing 
and  outflowing  of  the  very  spirit  of  holiness  and 
love  through  the  simplest  words  and  acts  of  the 
every-day  life,  the  bread  broken  for  the  hungry, 
or  the  cup  of  water  proffered  to  the  thirsty.  The 
Home  should  be  a  fortress  in  other  senses  than 
those  which  the  law  recognizes,  a  strong-hold 
against  the  intrusions  of  a  world  ever  bent  upon 
usurpation,  and  eager  to  occupy  every  spot  of 
earth  with  its  industries  and  its  pedantries,  with 
its  excitements  and  its  pageants.  The  material 
necessities  which  are  provided  for  by  our  Homes 
are  designed  to  be  so  many  hints  and  suggestions 
of  more  inward  and  spiritual  wants  that  should 
be  supplied  by  our  household  fellowships. 
Hearts  as  well  as  bands  are  to  be  joined  in  love, 
not  only  foraday,'but  so  long  as  the  heart  liveth. 
Outward  economies  should  remind  us  continual- 
ly of  that  wise  thrift  which  is  ever  laying  up 
treasure  in  heaven,  —  those  costly  jewels  that 
are  worn  in  God's  own  mansions  by  meek  and 
quiet  spirits,  those  robes  of  purple  and  fine  linen 
which  Dives  cannot  purchase  with  all  his  wealth, 
but  which  Lazarus  may  have  for  the  asking. 
The  Home  is  the  gathering-place  and  resting- 
place,  not  merely  of  bodies,  but  of  souls,  more 
than  a  dormitory  or  ^)bing-room,  or  saloon  or 
banquet  hall.  You  have  gone  over  houses,  pass- 
ing from  apartment  to  apartment,  each  appropri- 
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ated  to  one  or  another  household  purpose,  and 
admirably  adjusted  to  meet  the  special  want; 
and  yet  in  all,  and  through  all,  you  found  no 
Home,  no  single  spot  where  the  soul  could 
rest  its  full  weight,   where   hearts  could  re- 
pose from  their  cares  and  exercise  their  fine 
courtesies.     As  a  pile  of  stones,  a  network  of 
timbers,  as  an  expanse  of  surface  for  the  decora- 
tor, as  a  model  of  mechanical  skill,  the  building 
may  be  everything,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  a 
Home  at  all ;  and  should  it  be  your  lot  to  reside 
in  it,  as  the  word  is,  you  would  ever  be  hoping 
some  day  or  other  to  go  home,  to  find  some  place  l 
to  live  in,  some  place  in  which  a  man  may  live 
and  die  and  be  buried  from.    The  value  and  the 
charm  of  an  old  house  are  derived  from  the  con- 
tinual adjustments  of  outward  materials  and  forms 
which  have  been  made  in  obedience  to  the  house- 
hold necessities.    What  was  at  first  perhaps  an- 
gular and  dreary,  stiff  and  cold,  and  scarcely 
habitable,  has  been  shaped  into  more  graceful 
proportions,  and  covered  with  soft,  warm  colors. 
You  will  be  sure  to  find  the  nooks  and  sheltered 
recesses    which  contemplation   demanded,  the 
cheerful  sun-lighted  and  sun-warmed  room  for 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  or  the  saddened,  —  apart- 
ments which  seem  almost  to  have  fashioned  them- 
selves about  the  inmates  to  serve  the  various  ends 
that  the  Home  proposes.     Many  generations 
must  live  and  love  and  rejoice  and  suffer  within 
the  walls  of  a  house  to  make  it  what  it  should 
be ;  the  most  skilful  architect  cannot  give  you 
outright  the  plan  of  such  a  habitation  ;  they  who 
estimate  an  old  homestead  only  as  so  much  build- 
ing material,  and  are  ready,  in  obedience  to  every 
whim  of  improvement,  to  speed  on  the  work  of  its 
destruction,  do  not  realize  how  much  besides 
bricks  and  mortar  and  timber  enters  into  the 
fabric  of  a  true  dwelling.     But  I  must  hasten 
to  add,  that  a  Home  is  well  ordered  and  dis- 
charging its  various  functions,  when  its  labors 
are  not  excessive,  and  when  time,  opportunity, 
and  means  are  afforded  for  the  lessons,  the  amuse- 
ments, and  the  devotions  of  the  household. 
When  the  outward  and  material  exigencies  of  a 
family  absorb  and  exhaust  the  best  energies  of 
of  the  householders,  the  ends  are  sacrified  to  the 
means  of  living.    When  out-of-door  duties  and 
interest,  encroach  upon  domestic  pursuits,  the 
home  is  virtually  treated  as  subordinate,  as  hav- 
ing no  rights  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  aims  of  commercial  enterprise,  or  pro- 
fessional ambition,  or  intellectural  curiosity,  or 
of  that  vague  entity  known  as  society.  What  the 
Home  claims  is  simply  its  own,  the  right  to  close 
its  doors  upon  occasion,  and  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness, and  teach  and  amuse  its  own  children,  and 
waste  an  hour  or  two,  if  the  thrifty  will  persist 
jn  calling  such  an  expenditure  of  the  time  a  waste, 
in  trying  to  make  human  beings  happy.     Is  it 
hard  for  the  Home  to^make  good  this  claim  ? 
Are  there  any  strong  circumstances  in  the  world's 


present  condition  which  do  not  favor,  but  hinder, 
the  development  of  a  healthy  household  life  ? 
This  is  our  inquiry. 

A's  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  eulogize  the  past,  and  to  decry  the 
present.  I  see  no  occasion  for  any  such  proce- 
dure. But  although  there  may  be  no  call  for  a 
Jeremiade,  it  may  yet  be  proper  to  say  that  there 
are  encroachments  by  the  outside  world  upon 
home  prerogatives  which  ought  to  be  faithfully 
pointed  out  and  steadily  resisted.  It  is,  as  we 
are  ever  saying,  an  ambitious,  enterprising,  la- 
borious, thrifty  age,  and  countries  that  we  call 
civilized  are  vast  workshops,  and  most  men  and 
women  who  try  to  do  anything  are  doing  their 
utmost.  Our  industry  is  styled  material,  and  it 
is  busied  upon  matter,  but  with  the  powers  of 
mind,  and  miracles  of  art  are  the  results,  whilst 
the  work  of  subduing  the  earth  is  pushed  into  the 
heart  of  that  Africa  which  even  our  childhood 
was  content  to  regard  as  a  wilderness,  and  up  or 
down  mighty  streams,  of  which,  a  few  years 
since,  we  had  scarcely  heard  the  names.  The 
pulse  of  the  city  has  ever  tended  towards  the 
fever-stroke )  cities  have  never  been  very  quiet 
places,  especially  when  nourished  by  commerce 
or  the  arts ;  all  the  hopeful  and  all  the  dreary 
elements  of  human  life  come  out  into  the  light 
of  day  in  crowded  streets.  But  it  has  not  been  the 
case  until  of  late  that  the  fever  of  the  city  has 
spread  into  the  country  along  iron  paths,  and  by 
curious  nerves  of  wire ;  it  is  only  during  the 
past  few  years  that  we  have  been  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  that  dividing  sea  which  has  here- 
tofore cooled  the  heats  of  mental  excitement,as  well 
as  the  hot  airs  of  one  and  the  other  hemisphere, 
and  are  bidden  to  regard  the  loss  of  that  measure 
of  privacy  which  the  continents  have  enjoyed  for 
thousands  of  years  as  a  great  gain.  Now  this 
feverish  and  all-pervading  activity  threatens  that 
peculiar  life  of  the  home  which  must  be  by 
comparison  exceedingly  quiet,  the  dwelling  of 
the  family  becomes  a  place  of  wearying  labor  and 
care,  and  the  time  which  belongs  to  the 
household  is  seized  by  the  world.  Enterprise 
is  the  catchword  of  the  times.  One  might  as 
as  well  die  utterly,  and  relieve  the  world  of  his 
presence,  as  not  be  enterprising.  We  must  all 
be  getting  on,  as  we  phrase  it ;  by  which  we 
mean,  not  always  happily,  rising  out  of  the  sta- 
tion into  which  we  were  born,  however  respecta- 
ble that  may  be,  into  a  position  that  is,  or  seems 
|  to  be  higher.  In  all  wordly  matters,  our  ambi- 
tion is  unbounded.  Housekeepers,  merchants, 
|  professional  men,  mechanics,  all  are  ambitious. 
|  Parents  are  ambitious  of  intellectual  success  for 
their  children ;  children,  taking  up  life  where 
their  parents  left  it,  must  still  move  forward  j 
I  Wealth,  or  the  show  of  wealth,  is  reckoned  indis- 
'pensable;  the  smallest  dwellings  are  likely  to 
I  be,  not  modest  homes,  but  miniature  palaces,  and 
save  in  cases  of  real  abundance,  solid  comforts 
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are  sacrified  to  gilded  emptinesses.  Out  of  these 
tendencies  —  which  are  rather  exaggerations  and 
perversions  of  essentially  good  elements  than 
radical  evils  —  there  have  come  mischief  and 
grief  into  our  homes.  Sometimes  a  foolish  am- 
bition and  selfish  luxuriousness  so  far  prevail  as 
to  prevent  altogether  the  formation  of  homes, 
because  of  the  unmanageable  expenditures  which 
a  life  of  fashion  or  of  quasi-fashion  imposes. 
Small  and  plain  dwellings,  plainly  furnished, 
that  simple  attire  which  is  so  much  finer  than 
finery,  those  modest  entertainments  which  may 
be  repeated  again  and  again  without  danger  of 
satiety,  a  practical  recognition  of  the  honor  and 
grace  that  attended  domestic  labors  and  make 
the  name  of  housewife  a  name  of  honor,  —  these 
do  not  suit  the  ambitions  of  our  day,  and  those 
who  should  be  building  their  dwellings  are  still 
occupied  with  counting  the  cost.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which,  as  the  Scriptures  remind 
us,  obtains  and  justly  in  the  heavens,  but  it  is  a 
very  bad  condition  of  things  for  this  world,  and 
those  whose  examples  would  have  weight  in  a 
community  where  each  man  is  singularly  given 
to  doing  what  his  neighbor  does,  may  well 
ask  themselves .  whether  a  severer  simplicity 
is  not  demanded  of  them,  were  it  only  out  of  re- 
gard to  their  imitators.  The  utmost  that  can 
come  of  very  humble  ways  and  equipage  is  a 
failure  to  win  any  notice,  and  for  the  first  years 
of  one's  household  life  this  is  anything  but  a 
misfortune,  —  indeed,  the  best  thing  that  can 
possibly  happen  to  us  :  then  we  may  perhaps  put 
forth  a  root  that  shall  bear  up  wide-spreading 
branches,  and  gather  up  the  juices  of  a  heavy 
foliage  and  of  not  a  little  luscious  fruit.  And 
too  often,  when  the  experiment  of  householding 
is  tried,  the  energies  of  the  experimenters  are  all 
lavished  upon  the  external  means  and  appliances, 
— they  "  keep  the  house/'  as  they  say,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  live  in  it,  —  they  have  no 
time  left  for  that ;  when  neatness  and  elegance 
and  etiquette  andluxuryhave  had  their  portions, 
the  hours  are  all  exhausted.  If  you  would  know 
to  what  much  of  all  this  comes,  go  into  the  church- 
yards and  read  the  gravestones  sacred  to  the 
memories  of  many  a  poor  wife  and  mother,  each 
one  of  whom  sought  to  do  with  one  pair  of  hands 
and  one  aching  brain  the  work  of  a  legion,  and 
never  rested  till  she  reached  the  last  resting-place, 
— till  time  was  somehow  found  for  her  to  die  in. 
We  want  houses  to  live  in,  not  merely  to  take 
charge  of  j  and  in  estimating  the  price  of  any 
article  of  luxury,  we  should  add  a  hundred  per 
cent,  to  its  cost  by  way  of  provision  for  safe-keep- 
ing and  suitable  care. 

To  be  Continued. 


EARLY  INFLUENCES. 

There  can  be  no  greater  blessing  than  to  be 
born  in  the  light  and  air  of  a  cheerful,  loving 
home.    It  not  only  insures  a  happy  childhood — 


i  f  there  be  health  and  a  good  constitution — but 
it  almost  makes  sure  a  virtuous  and  happy  man- 
hood, and  a  fresh  young  heart  in  old  age.  I 
think  it  every  parent's  duty  to  try  to  make  their 
children's  childhood  full  of  love  and  of  child- 
hood's proper  joyousness  ;  and  I  never  see  chil- 
dren destitute  of  them  through  the  poverty, 
faulty  tempers,  or  wrong  notions  of  their  parents, 
without  a  heartache.  Not  that  all  the  applian- 
ces which  wealth  can  buy  are  necessary  to  the 
free  and  happy  unfolding  of  childhood  in  body, 
mind  or  heart — quite  otherwise,  God  be  thanked; 
but  children  must  at  least  have  love  inside  the 
house,  and  fresh  air  and  good  play  and  some 
good  companionship  outside — otherwise  young 
life  runs  the  greatest  danger  in  the  world  of 
withering  or  growing  stunted,  or  sour  and  wrong, 
or  at  best  prematurely  old  and  turned  inward  on 
itself. 


Some   account  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in    Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbei't  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

Jane,  the  wife  of  the  aforesaid  Thos.  Wigham, 
and  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Latimer  of 
Cornwood,  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  min- 
isters who  were  raised  up  in  that  meeting.  The 
following  Testimony  was  issued  by  Newcastle 
Monthly  Meeting  respecting  her: 

Testimony  of  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting  concerning  the 
late  Jane  Wigham,  of  North  Shields. 

Our  dear  Friend  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Latimer,  of  Mosshouse,  near  Corn- 
wood,  in  Northumberland.  She  was  accustomed 
to  express  her  thankfulness  for  the  care  which 
her  parents  exercised,  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  believing  it  had  been 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  her.  At  an  early 
age  she  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Wigham  of 
Cornwood ;  a  union  which  was  blessed  to  them 
both. 

A  few  years  after  her  marriage,  her  mouth 
was  opened  in  public  testimony;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  was  her  concern  to  labor 
faithfully  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift.  Her  com- 
munications were  generally  short,  but  lively ; 
and  evidently  under  the  humbling,  contriting  in- 
fluence of  gospel  love.  Her  ministerial  service 
was  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  her  own  Monthly 
Meeting ;  though  on  two  or  three  occasions  she 
travelled  as  companion  to  other  ministers,  in  the 
neighboring  counties. 

In  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age  she  be- 
came a  resident  within  the  compass  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  diligent  in  the  atten- 
dance of  our  meetings  for  worship,  until  within 
ten  months  of  her  decease.  But  her  mental  fac- 
ulties being  in  some  degree  impaired,  and  being 
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naturally  of  a  diffident  disposition,  she  was  rarely 
engaged  in  public  ministry ;  yet  she  was  zealous 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  religious  testimonies; 
and  of  an  humble,  circumspect  life  and  conver- 
sation. Even  when  her  bodily  and  mental  fac- 
ulties became  additionally  impaired,  her  love  to 
her  friends,  and  to  the  precious  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  continued  unabated. 

In  the  course  of  her  last  illness,  she  was  tried 
with  deep  mental  conflicts ;  and  was  frequently 
engaged  in  supplication,  that  the  Lord,  her  Re- 
deemer, who  had  been  with  her  all  her  life  long, 
might,  according  to  his  gracious  promise  to  his 
disciples,  continue  to  be  with  her  to  the  end. 

At  times  she  remarked  that  she  felt  no  con- 
demnation, yet  did  not  feel  that  evidence  of  ac- 
ceptance, or  seal  of  assurance,  which  her  soul 
longed  for.  After  one  of  these  proving  conflicts, 
she  called  her  daughter  to  her  side,  and  intima- 
ted that  now  she  felt  that  peace  which  the 
"  world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away." — 
From  this  period,  she  appeared  to  be  preserved 
patiently  waiting,  and  quietly  hoping  for  that 
blessed  change,  whereby,  through  redeeming  love 
and  mercy,"  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life." 

Her  decease  took  place  at  North  Shields,  on 
the  fifth  of  the  seventh  month,  1847,  being  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age,  and  her  remains 
were  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground  there,  on 
the  ninth  of  the  same;  a  solemn  meeting  being 
held  on  the  occasion.  She  was  a  Minister  about 
fifty-five  years. 

Read,  approved,  and  signed  in  Newcastle 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  North  Shields,  the 
17th  of  1st  Mo.  1848. 

Rachel,  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  Wil- 
liam and  Rachel  Wigham,  was,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  her  age,  married,  as  has  been  before  no- 
ticed, to  Joseph  Watson,  of  Allendale;  and  soon 
after  her  marriage  was  also  called  to  open  her 
mouth  in  public  testimony,  in  religious  meetings 
She  was  privileged  with  the  nursing  care  of  her 
valuable  mother,  who  took  up  her  residence  in 
their  family,  and  with  whom  she  travelled  as 
companion,  in  one  of  her  last  journeys,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  ministry.  Rachel  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age, 
in  the  year  1794;  after  which  event,  her  aged 
mother  became  the  active  counsellor  and  care- 
taker over  her  late  daughter's  rising  offspring, 
greatly  to  their  benefit. 

To  these,  who  were  all  in  immediate  connex- 
ion with  Cuthbert  Wigham,  being  his  children, 
grand-children,  or  their  wives,  may  be  added  the 
names  of  two  or  three  of  other  families,  who  also 
were  called  to  testify  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
G-od,  in  and  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  within  the 
compass  of  the  little  meeting  of  Cornwood  :viz. 

Mary  Waugh,  who  removed  into  Cumberland, 
ana"  of  whom  little  more  has  come  to  hand,  or  is 
known. 

Matthew  Johnson  was  for  many  years  a  labo- 


rious minister,  and  frequently  travelled  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift.  He  removed  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  resided  for  several  years. 

Mary  Richardson,  of  Maryport  in  Cumber- 
land, was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Lati- 
mer of  Cornwood,  and  was  born  at  Moss  House, 
the  15th  of  the  4th  Month,  1752.  When  young 
in  years,  through  unwatchfulness,  she  suffered 
her  affections  to  become  entangled  with  a  person 
not  of  the  same  religious  profession,  whom  she 
married,  which  proved  a  source  of  much  suffer- 
ing to  her,  in  various  respects.  But,  through 
deep  humiliation,  she  was  brought  to  a  true 
sense  of  her  outgoings,  and  was  restored  to  the 
unity  of  her  friends;  and,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  she  was  called  to  the  ministry ; 
and  was  often  acceptably  engaged  to  declare  unto 
others  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul;  and 
continued,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  zeal- 
ous and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift.  She 
was  concerned  to  visit  the  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  some  of  the  Northern  Counties  ;  also  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  She  also  paid  a  religious 
visit  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  her  labors  of  love  were  acceptable  to 
those  amongst  whom  her  lot  was  cast. 

She  was  confined  at  home  for  about  two 
months  before  her  decease.  She  finished  her 
course  in  this  world  in  a  living  frame  of  spirit, 
saying,  she  felt  nothing  but  peace.  She  depart- 
ed this  life  in  great  tranquillity,  on  the  10th  of 
the  5th  Month,  1811,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
her  age,  and  was  interred  in  Friends'  burial 
ground  at  Maryport,  the  12th  of  the  same;  a 
minister  about  thirty-four  years. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  the 
memory  of  another  of  the  Wigham  family,  who 
was  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  Cuthbert,  a  grand- 
son of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  brother  to 
John,  Thomas,  Hannah,  Rachel,  &c.  He  left 
an  interesting  manuscript  behind  him,  commem- 
orating the  Lord's  gracious  dealings  with  him, 
even  from  a  child;  and  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract,  written  a  few  years  previous  to  his 
decease,  is  taken  :  "  Having  had  to  pass  through 
some  bodily  affliction,  I  was  led  to  think  my 
time  here  might  not  be  long — which  appeared 
awful.  Yet  I  can  truly  say,  the  Lord  has  been 
good  to  me,  a  poor  worthless  creature.  I  have 
no  words  to  express  what  I  felt  last  night.  The 
intent  and  extent  of  Redeeming  Love  was  opened 
to  the  view  of  my  mind,  as  I  never  witnessed  it 
before.  I  beheld  not  only  my  own  soul,  but  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  entirely  lost  without  it. 
I  had  to  take  a  view  of  the  length  of  eternity, 
and  to  consider  one  immortal  soul  of  more  value 
than  all  the  world,  and  to  reflect  on  the  many 
millions  of  millions  who  have,  or  might  have, 
been  saved  by  the  dear  Redeemer.  Awful  grat- 
itude covered  my  heart,  and  tears  flowed  plenti- 
fully from  my  eyes." 

Cuthbert  Wigham  possessed  a  sound  discrimi- 
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nating  judgment, — a  meek,  grave,  and  quiet  de- 
portment. In  meetings  for  discipline,  his  words 
were  few,  but  strikingly  applicable,  being  sea- 
soned with  best  wisdom.  He  died  in  peace,  and 
with  a  firm  trust,  that  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  Christ  Jesus,  a  place  of  rest  was  prepared  for 
him.  He  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1828, 
aged  about  sixty-nine  years,  leaving  one  survi- 
ving son  ;  the  present  Thomas  Wigham  of  Corn- 
wood. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MYRA  TOWNSEND. 
"  This  woman  was  full  of  good  works." — Acts  9  ;  36. 

There  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  awaken  in  us 
a  love  of  goodness  as  to  tningle  with  its  inspired 
votaries  in  their  lives  of  daily  duty. 

The  late  Myra  Townsend's  life  was  devoted  to 
the  elevation  of  the  unfortunate.  The  writer  has 
been  privileged  to  share  her  friendship,  and  to 
hear  from  her  lips  recitals  of  incidents  stranger 
than  fiction,  and  of  her  indefatigable  labors  for 
the  restoration  of  misguided  and  injured  women. 
She  was  the  moving  spirit  in  instituting  a  plan 
and  effecting  an  organization  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1847,  for  rescuing  from  infamy  females  who  had 
been  seduced  from  the  path  of  virtue.  An  Ital- 
ian girl,  Rosa  Govona,  founded  several  insti- 
tutions in  her  own  country  for  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate females.  In  honor  of  this  philanthropic 
Italian,  Myra  Townsend  and  her  worthy  coad- 
jutors adopted  the  name  of  Rosine  for  their 
association.  This  society  has  been  signally  suc- 
cessful in  its  Christ-like  enterprise,  and  has, 
from  year  to  year,  published  reports  of  its  labors. 
It  has  appealed  to  the  benevolent  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  State  Legislature  for  substan- 
tial aid  in  its  praiseworthy  efforts.  The  result 
of  its  labors  are  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  virtue 
and  humanity. 

While  Dorothea  L.  Dix  was  devoting  her  life 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  insane,  and  with  per- 
suasive eloquence  impressing  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  all  who  came  within  the  atmosphere 
of  her  presence,  Myra  Townsend  commenced  to 
work  with  almost  superhuman  energy  on  behalf 
of  the  morally  insane,  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
whose  divine  mission  was  "  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost/'  and  who,  in  the  presence 
of  an  erring  and  penitent  woman,  and  her  un- 
forgiving accusers,  stooped  down  and  wrote  upon 
the  ground,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more." 

In  company  with  her  and  two  of  the  managers, 
we  visited  the  Rosine,  where  such  words  of  hope 
and  consolation  as  presented  were  administered 
to  the  inmates  during  a  period  of  suspension 
from  their  cheerful,  useful  labor.  Delightful  it 
was  to  witness  how  her  presence  amongst  the  in- 
mates enlivened  every  countenance. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  unfinished  let- 
ter, written  a  few  days  before  her  death,  attest 


her  confidence  in  her  divine  mission.  Speaking 
of  the  Rosine,  "  We  have  worked  against  wind 
and  tide  many  a  time,  and,  had  we  been  among 
the  faint-hearted,  would  have  been  tempted  to 
lay  down  our  oars,  and  let  the  bark  drift  along 
as  it  might.  But  somehow  I  have  always  felt 
that,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  would,  and  the  storm 
threaten  to  sink  us,  yet  we  had  a  Pilot  abroad 
that  would  keep  us  clear  of  the  snags,  and,  if  we 
kept  under  His  direction,  would  safely  bring  us 
into  the  desired  port,  with  a  large  number  of  the 
passengers.  As  in  other  vessels,  we  have  had 
some  (under  discouragements,  or  thinking  the 
voyage  would  extend  longer  than  their  patience) 
to  jump  overboard  and  think  they  could  '  paddle 
their  own  canoe,'  and  sometimes  they  would  sink 
right  down  and  be  lost,  sometimes  flounder  about 
awhile,  and  then  swim  back,  and,  with  extend- 
ed arms,  beg  to  be  taken  in  again  ;  but  we  have 
generally  fouud  those  did  the  best  who  remained 
on  board  until  some  other  craft  came  along,  who 
wanted  a  hand,  or  some  familiar  pleasant  home- 
stead came  in  view,  where  they  could  be  wel- 
comed joyfully  and  depart  with  hearty  approval 
of  all  the  crew.  But,  with  all  these  fluctuations, 
we  are  still  looking  4  upward  and  onward'  and 
hope 

'  To  meet  at  last,  all  danger  past, 
A  family  in  heaven.' 

If  we  are  not  doing  all  we  desire,  we  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  our  influence  is  not 
only  growing  in  this  city,  but  in  others."  (Simi- 
lar institutions  have  been  founded  in  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Cincinnati.) 
"  Symathy  and  mercy  are  thus  being  awakened, 
and  prove  there  are  those  everywhere  who  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity, and  to  acknowledge  there  is  manhood  and 
womanhood  still  living  in  the  degraded  and 
criminal 

Though  the  Rosine  was  her  peculiar  interest, 
her  labor  of  love  was  not  confined  to  it )  she 
sympathized  in  every  effort  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  worth;  she  offered  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  and  a  hearty  God-speed  to  such 
causes  as  she  thought  calculated  to  promote 
righteousness  upon  the  earth.  The  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty,  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  slave,  were  near  her  heart, 
and  that  of  the  poor  inebriate  claimed  her  active 
co-operation 

She  had  been  heard  to  say,  "When  my  work 
is  finished,  I  should  love  to  come  in  some  day 
and  put  my  hands  upon  the  table,  and  my  head 
upon  my  hands,  and  die." 

Her  departure,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1859,  was  a  beautiful  fulfilment 
of  her  desire.  She  retired  to  rest  the  preceding 
evening  in  apparently  usual  health,  and  ere  day 
dawned  her  spirit  calmly  and  quietly  passed  from 
"  works  to  rewards,"  aged  nearly  sixty- two  years. 

The  intelligence  of  her  departure  was  received 
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by  those  who  knew  her  with  a  weight  of  sorrow 
too  deep  for  utterance.  The  wailing  that  went 
up  from  the  hearts  of  those  she  had  been  instru- 
mental in  snatching  as  brands  from  the  burning 
cannot  be  pictured  in  this  brief  tribute.  We 
will  rest  in  the  hope  that  the  dispensation  of  her 
removal — which  seems  to  us  irreparable — will, 
through  Infinite  Goodness,  be  tempered  ;  that  her 
mantle  may  descend  upon  the  living ;  that  they, 
seeing  her  good  works,  will  continue  to  advance 
the  labor  she  began. 

If  a  beautiful  life  here  is  a  preparation  for  a 
sublime  and  glorious  hereafter,  cannot  we  trust 
the  Infinite  Father  that  what  to  our  misty  vision 
seems  a  final  separation,  is  another  ordination  in 
His  providence  for  the  redemption  of  humanity, 
and  the  means  appointed  by  which  we  shall  enter 
the  portals  of  immortal  life  ? 

"  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the 
golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken 
at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
cistern  : 

"  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was  ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it."  (Ecclesiastes,  chap.  12,  v.  6,  7). — 
J.  A.  D. —  Chester  Co.  (Pa.)  Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  5th,  1860. 

We  have  received  a  communication  signed  P., 
dated  Washington,  D.  C,  24th  ult.,  enquiring 
whether  our  branch  of  Society  has  "  tracts  for 
distribution."  The  writer,  who  is  evidently  not 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  further  says, 
"  There  is  great  religious  life  in  this  city  now- 
The  Spirit  is  working  with  power  in  the  hearts 
of  many — the  outcasts  as  well  as  the  church- 
goers. Northern  people  scarcely  imagine  how 
behindhand  in  all  progress  is  Washington  city, 
the  capital  of  this  great  country.  Southern  in- 
stitutions, I  believe,  have  been  the  cause.  If 
more  northern  people  would  not  only  come  here 
to  reside,  but  come  over  occasionally  to  help  us, 
this  city  would  be  greatly  advanced  in  all  things. 
There  are  not  even  public  schools  enough  for  the 
poor  white  children  here,  whilst  the  thousands 
of  colored  have  not  one." 

We  reply  to  the  above,  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  have  not  been,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
zealous  in  disseminating,  through  11  Tracts,"  a 
knowledge  of  our  principles  and  testimonies, 
though  many  works  have  been,  year  after  year, 
gratuitously  distributed. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  the  subject  is 


now  claiming  our  earnest  attention,  and  we  hope 
ere  long  to  be  able  to  meet  the  want  of  which 
our  correspondent  speaks. 


Married,  On  the  26th  ult.,  at  No.  911  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Dr.  George  T.  Barker,  to  Susan  R.  Ridg- 
way,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ridgway  ;  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  At  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  New  York, 
on  the  23d  ult.,  Hannah  H.  Dunlap,  daughter  of 
George  and  Sarah  Dunlap,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  At  Germantown  on  1st  day  morning,  the  29th 

of  4th  month,  Anna,  daughter  of  Robert  E.  and  Sarah 
N.  Evans,  aged  6  years  aod  11  months.  After  a  painful 
and  lingering  sickness,  which  she  bore  with  uncom- 
plaining patience  and  meekness. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A    MEMOIR  OF  QUAMINO 
BUCCAU. 
By  William  J.  Allinson. 

Many  of  the  visitors  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  have  paused  to  ad- 
mire the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged  coloured 
man,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  snowy  hair, 
blind,  and  supported  by  two  crutches,  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  lowly  tenement  in  the  main  street. 
Not  a  few  have  derived  spiritural  refreshment 
during  their  visits  to  this  meek  disciple  of  Him 
who  was  "  lowly  in  heart." 

Quamino  (the  only  name  which  ever  properly 
pertained  to  him)  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  the  2d  mo.,  1762. 
He  has  wielded  the  several  names  of  Buccau, 
Smock,  and  Griffith,  from  his  successive  owners 
—  the  second  of  these  names  being  the  only  one 
by  which  he  has  of  latter  years  been  known.  He 
was  born  a  slave.  In  his  ninth  year,  he  was  hired 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Schenk,  who  employed  him  as  a  house  servant, 
and  who  soon  afterwards  removing  to  Poughkeep- 
sie,  took  the  lad  with  him.  The  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  contrasted  strongly  with  its  present 
aspect:  "  there  was,"  (to quote  Quamino's  words,) 
"  so  much  wild  varmints  there."  Not  a  week 
elapsed  without  his  seeing  wild  bears  swimming 
across  the  noble  Hudson,  at  a  part  where  exten- 
sive wharves  now  project  into  a  stream,  constant- 
ly traversed  by  steamers, 

"  And  gardens  and  palaces  margin  the  wave, 
That  laved  but  the  desert  before." 

Quamino  was  several  times  taken  to  see 
his  old  master ;  and  once  Buccau  (who  was  al- 
ways fond  of  the  lad,)  came  to  see  him. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  prevented  communication 
with  his  old  master;  and  Quamino  had  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  again  seeing  his  former 
friends,  when,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  a  stranger 
arrived  on  horseback ;  and,  after  a  conference, 
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Schenk  called  Quamino  into  the  parlor,  and  que- 
ried whether  he  would  like  to  see  his  father  and 
mother,  his  master  and  mistress,  his  young  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  &c.  On  his  giving  an  affir- 
mative reply,  he  was  told  : — "  Well  your  master 
has  sent  for  you,  and  this  man  has  come  to  take 
you."  Overcome  with  this  too  sudden  announce- 
ment, heburst  intoa  violent  and  uncontrollable  fit 
of  crying,  and  for  hours  cried  aloud  as  though  he 
he  had  been  beaten  —  unable  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  to  stay  his  emotions  at  the  kind- 
est efforts  to  pacify  him.  "  Oh/'  said  his 
master,  "  the  shock  was  too  much  for  him.,, 
And  he  continued  to  sob  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  whilst  endeavoring  to  perform  his 
work.  As  he  related  it,  in  his  venerable  age,  to 
the  writer,  he  was  asked  whether  it  was  joy  that 
affected  him.  He  replied,  "It  seems  so,  sir  — 
I  don't  know  now,  and  1  didn't  know  then —  it 
struck  me  to  the  heart." 

On  his  return  to  Jersey,  his  young  associates 
were  so  grown  beyond  his  knowledge,  that  he 
felt  like  a  stranger  in  his  childish  haunts. 

When  nearing  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was 
steady  in  his  attendance  upon  religious  meetings, 
walking  several  miles  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 
His  own  account  of  the  motive  for  going  was, 
that  he  "  liked  to  have  the  name  of  being  a  good 
boy."  One  Sabbath  evening,  returning  home 
from  meeting,  he  had  impressions  of  a  striking 
character  ;  his  imagination  being  evidently  much 
acted  upon.  As  he  trod  the  familiar  way,  a  new 
road  appeared  to  branch  off  to  the  right  hand, 
leading  up  the  mountain.  Intent  on  pursuing 
it,  he  hastened  to  look  into  it,  and  saw  distinctly 
"  a  dry,  smooth  path,"  leading  upward  as  far  as 
he  could  see  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  (to 
quote  the  old  man's  own  words,)  "  I  heard  a 
noise  like  half-a-dozen  horses  coming  after  me, 
rattling  as  hard  as  they  could  lay  their  legs  on 
the  ground."  He  turned  his  head,  and  the  illu- 
sion was  broken.  The  old  man's  tears  trickled, 
as  he  said,  "  and  there,  sir,  I  lost  it !  I  thought," 
said  he,  "  that  it  was  a  token  for  something  or 
other."  On  reaching  home,  the  family  were  in 
bed,  and  he  went  to  the  barn,  where,  after  earn- 
est exercise  in  prayer,  he  slept  upon  the  straw. 
Very  early  in  the  morning,  he  went  into  the 
field  to  work,  first  kneeling  by  the  fence.  Being 
in  much  distress,  the  gracious  words  of  the  Sa- 
viour were  distinctly  revived  to  him,  "  Let  not 

YOUR  HEART  BE   TROUBLED.     Ye  BELIEVE  IN 

God,  believe  also  in  me."  And,  yielding  his 
whole  heart,  and  all  his  powers,  to  him  who  was 
calling  for  the  sacrifice,  he  was  made  sensible  of 
the  reception  of  the  "  unspeakable  gift."  He 
went  to  his  work  ;  "  and  oh,"  said  he,  "  every 
thing  was  glorious  around  me  —  everything 
seemed  engaged  praising  God  !  " 

The  change  which  had  come  over  the  youth 
was  conspicious  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
diligent  in  attention  to  all  his  duties,  but  he  had 


no  inclination  to  talk  with  any  one.  His  young 
master,  who,  although  a  professed  minister  of  the 
!  gospel,  gave  no  attention  to  the  religious  cul- 
ture of  his  slaves — his  policy  being,  (to  use  Qua- 
mino's word,)  to  keep  them  "  igarent,"  that  they 
might  be  more  serviceable — followed  him,  and 
listened  as  he  prayed  in  the  barn,  with  great  fer- 
vency,— "as  well,"  said  he,  "as  I  could."  On 
his  return  to  the  house,  he  questioned  him 
sharply,  saying  repeatedly,  that  to  be  talking 
thus  when  he  was  alone,  he  must  be  talking  to 
the  Evil  Spirit :  "  but,"  said  our  aged  friend, 
in  relating  the  story,  "  I  knowed  better  than 
that.  I  wasn't  after  the  Evil  Spirit.  I  didn't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  wid  him." 

From  this  time,  Quamino  understood  the  na- 
ture of  that  peace  which  is  independent  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  being  given  "  not  as  the 
world  giveth."  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  he 
would  get  the  carriage  ready,  and  when  his  mas- 
ter had  started,  he  would  walk  several  miles  across 
the  fields  to  meeting,  and  back  ;  but,  as  he  was 
certain  to  be  faulted,  and  sometimes  even 
"  cuffed,"  if  not  at  home  in  time  to  take  the 
horses,  on  the  arrival  of  the  family,  he  always 
left  the  congregation  before  the  completion  of 
the  service. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  married  Sarah, 
a  slave  on  a  neighboring  place.  She  was  soon 
sold  to  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  for  some 
years  they  only  met  once  a  week.  One  Sabbath 
morning  he  went  to  see  her,  and  found  that  she 
and  her  infant  had  been  sold,  leaving  her  little 
son,  a  boy  nearly  four  years  old.  She  now  had 
a  hard  mistress ;  but,  through  the  efforts  of  her 
husband,  she  was  purchased  by  a  neighbor,  and, 
at  length  on  the  removal  of  this  purchaser,  Qua- 
mino induced  his  second  master  Smock,  (to  whom 
he  was  sold  when  about  thirty  years  old,)  to  buy 
her. 

Whilst  he  was  with  his  master,  a  person  offer- 
ed a  large  price  for  Quamino.  Buccau  asked 
him  if  he  was  willing  to  be  sold,  and  he  replied 
in  the  negative.  His  mistress  asked  the  stran- 
ger where  he  lived.  He  evaded  the  question  ; 
but  being  pressed,  said,  in  Baltimore.  Quamino's 
version  of  her  reply  was  as  follows  :  "None  of 
my  slaves  shall  go  there — that's  Ginney."*  The 
subject  was  left  overnight  for  consideration ; 
and  Buccau's  eldest  son,  discovering  Quamino's 
unwillingness  to  be  sold,  pleaded  with  his  father 
so  effectually,  that  the  offer,  though  a  large  one, 
was  declined.  On  the  death  of  Buccau,  it  was 
provided,  that  Quamino,  his  brother,  and  three 
sisters,  should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  an 
owner  among  their  late  master's  children  ;  or,  if 
they  preferred  it,  of  seeking  another  purchaser. 
Quamino,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  above  stated,  chose  the  eldest  son, 
who  thus  became  his  legal  owner.     After  some 

*  In  his  mind,  and  probaly,  in  that  of  his  mistress, 
Virginia  seemed  to  comprise  the  whole  South. 
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years,  however,  the  faithful  servant  received  from 
his  master  an  unreasonable  and  severe  blow,  when 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  done  no  wrong — 
which  so  wounded  his  feelings,  that  he  immedi- 
ately announced  his  determination  to  work  for 
him  no  longer.  His  master  reminded  him  of 
the  choice  he  had  made  ;  and  was  much  affected, 
on  being  now  for  the  first  time,  informed  of  the 
motive  of  gratitude  which  had  influenced  Qua- 
mino's  selection  among  his  old  master's  children. 
He  was  allowed  to  seek  a  purchaser,  and  was 
sold  to  a  neighbor,  named  Smock,  for  .£106. 
Subsequently,  Dr.  Griffith  bought  Quamino  for 
£100,  and  Sarah  for  £50.  Some  friends  advis- 
ed Quamino  to  ask  his  master  to  leave  him  his 
freedom  in  his  will.  One  day  he  was  diligently 
engaged  in  making  a  drain,  and  Dr.  G.  came  and 
praised  his  work.  Quamino  was  encouraged  to 
open  his  mind,  and  modestly  said,  "  Master, — " 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want  Quamino  ?"  "  If  I 
should  outlive  master,  would  master  please  to  give 
me  free  ?  "  The  old  doctor,  losing  his  self-pos- 
session in  angry  excitement,  vented  much  pas- 
sionate language.  The  tender-spirited  Quamino 
burst  into  tears,  and  by  his  meek  bearing,  abashed 
and  in  a  degree  pacified  one,  whose  opportunities 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  right  were  so  greatly 
superior.  "  Oh"  said  he,  "  V  m  sorry  I  asked 
— if  I  had  known  Master  would  get  into  such  a 
passion,  Pd  never  have  said  a  word — oh  dear! 
oh  dear  /"  Dr.  G.  walked  a  Way,  but  soon  re- 
turning, found  his  servant  working  faithfully, 
and  weeping  the  while.  He  then  told  him  that 
he  had  made  a  promise  never  to  give  another 
negro  his  freedom — that  he  had  done  so  to  one, 
and  had  to  take  him  back.  "  I  see,"  said  he 
"  that  you  wouldmake  out  if  you  were  free  ;  but 
I  have  made  a  strict  promise."  And  thus  he 
urged  an  evil  promise  as  his  excuse  for  detaining 
from  his  brother  man  his  inalienable  rights,  and 
even  for  going  before  the  bar  of  the  Maker  and 
Father,  and  Judge  of  all,  without  rendering  jus- 
tice. How  far  could  such  a  plea  avail  at  such  a 
tribunal  ?  "  Fulfil  the  promise,"  says  Jonathan 
Dymond,  "  unless  fulfilment  be  wrong."  From 
the  same  eminent  writer,  in  his  chapter  upon 
"  promises/'  in  which  he  enforces  the  obliga- 
tions of  veracity,  we  quote  a  paragraph  in  point. 
"  Promises  are  not  binding,  if  performance  is 
unlawful.  Sometimes,  men  promise  to  commit  a 
wicked  act,  even  to  assassinating ;  but  a  man  is 
not  required  to  commit  murder  because  he  has 
promised  to  commit  it.  Thus,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  the  son  who  had  said,  1 1  will  not' 
work  in  the  vineyard,  and  '  afterwards  repented 
and  went/  is  spoken  of  with  approbation  :  his 
promise  was  not  binding,  because  fulfilment 
would  have  been  wrong.  Cranmer,  whose  re- 
ligious firmness  was  overcome,  in  the  prospect  of 
the  stake,  recanted  ;  that  is,  he  promised  to  aban- 
don the  Protestant  faith.  Neither  was  his  pro- 
mise binding.    To  have  regarded  it  would  have 


been  a  crime.  The  offence,  both  of  Cranmer? 
and  of  the  son  in  the  parable,  consisted,  not  in 
violating  their  promises,  but  in  making  them." 

To  be  Continued. 


A  NUTMEG  PLANTATION. 

The  island  of  Penang  may  now  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  one  vast  plantation  of  nutmeg  and  fruit 
trees.  Half  a  century  ago  this  place  was  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  overrun  with  rank  vegetation, 
the  miasma  from  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
the  early  European  settlers.  Now-a-days  Penang 
has  arrived  at  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation  ; 
and,  though  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  uneven, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  alternating  hill  and  valley 
(with  the  exception  of  those  levels  occupied  by 
George  and  James  Town),  the  earth  has  been 
tilled  and  cultivated,  trees  planted  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  till  scarcely  an  acre  remains  unre- 
claimed. Almost  every  square  foot  of  ground 
has  become  a  certain  source  of  revenue,  yielding 
no  scant  return  for  the  toils  and  costs  of  hus- 
bandry ;  for  nutmeg  plantations  are  as  good  as 
stock  invested  in  the  funds — with  this  advantage, 
that  the  per  eentage  on  the  capital  embarked  is 
larger,  and  goes  on  increasing  from  year  to  year 
as  the  trees  grow  older,  and  yield  more  abundant 
crops. 

The  most  extensive  plantations  in  Penang  at 
the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  were  those  of  F.  B. 
and  Co.  Their  property,  known  as  "  Glugur," 
is  very  extensive,  yielding,  as  we  were  informed, 
from  ten  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum ; 
and  to  their  hospitable  mansion  we,  as  is  the 
wont  of  all  strangers  visiting  Penang,  paid  a 
most  agreeable  visit,  and  brought  away  with  us 
souvenirs,  not  only  of  the  place  itself,  but  also 
of  the  hospitality  of  its  kind  owners. 

Glugur  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
about  an  hour's  smart  drive  from  the  sea-side. 
The  plantation  covers  a  space  of  several  square 
miles,  including  undulating  hills  and  extensive 
valleys.  On  one  of  these  hills,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  their  proporty,  rises  a  spacious 
and  elegantly-constructed  mansion,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  island,  the  Southern  channel, 
and  the  opposite  territory  of  Province  Wellesley. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  beauties  of  this  spot,  especially 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  nutmeg  crop 
is  being  collected,  and  when  the  mongostein  and 
other  luscious  fruit  trees  have  their  boughs  bent 
to  the  very  ground  by  the  weight  of  their  rich  pro- 
duce. This  estate  may  be  regarded  as  the  garden 
of  Penang,  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its 
vegetative  wealth. 

But  the  grand  attraction  of  Glugur  is  undoubt- 
edly the  nutmeg  plantation.  Many  of  our  readers 
may  perhaps  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that 
aromatic  nut,  the  agreeable  flavor  of  which  is 
always  so  welcome  in  the  custard,  and  in  the 
otherwise  somewhat  insipid  sago  of  the  suffering 
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invalid.  If  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  accompany 
us  in  our  tour  of  inspectioo,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  act  as  guide  and  interpreter,  and  explain  mat- 
ters, so  far  as  lies  in  our  humble  power  as  we 
ride  along. 

First,  then,  having  passed  through  the  vast 
number  of  maturer  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Glugur  House,  we  come  upon  a  wide  space  of 
gradually-sloping  ground,  which  commands  a 
southerly  aspect,  and  which,  terminating  at  its 
greatest  height  in  an  abrupt  hill,  effectually 
shelters  the  plantation  from  those  violent  gusts  and 
squalls  which  blow  from  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
and  which  would  otherwise  prove  fatal  to  the 
young  and  tender  saplings  of  the  nutmeg  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  nurturing.  Here  we 
find,  thickly  planted,  with  hardly  twelve  inches 
space  between  each  sapling,  thousands  of  young 
plants  under  the  tender  supervision  of  a  score  or 
more  Malay  gardeners.  This  is  the  nursery  • 
and  here  the  shoots  that  spring  from  the  undried 
nuts  are  tended  and  watched  during  the  space 
of  two  years.  You  will  observe  that  they  are 
protected  from  the  great  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun 
by  a  species  of  awning,  composed  of  rushes  and 
old  mats,  securely  fastened  to  staves  driven  firm- 
ly into  the  ground.  This  awning  stands  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  early  and 
late  rays  of  the  sun,  both  morning  and  evening, 
penetrate  under  the  sheds,  and  afford  warmth 
and  nourishment  to  the  young  plants  for  about 
four  hours  during  the  day.  Then  again,  by  the 
same  provision,  the  heavy  showers  so  frequent 
in  the  Straits  are  excluded,  or  at  best  can  only 
reach  the  plant  by  filtering  gently  through  the 
thick  mat  coverings.  All  this  care  is  indispen- 
sable, for  the  nutmeg  is,  as  yet,  an  exotic  ;  and 
even  with  every  precaution,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  young  plants  die  off  annually,  Those  that 
survive  thrive  lustily,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
are  transplanted. 

The  next  partition  in  the  plantation,  immediate- 
ly adjoining  the  nursery,  is  the  ground  to  which 
plants  of  a  two  years'  growth  are  removed.  This 
space  is  also  very  much  sheltered,  but  the  awnings 
are  now  dispensed  with.  The  great  heat  of  the 
day,  the  rain,  and  the  heavy  dews,  are  rather 
advantageous  than  otherwise  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees.  Nutmegs  transplanted  here  from  the 
nursery,  remain  for  five  years,  during  which  in- 
terval they  attain  considerable  height  and 
strength.  In  this  spot,  as  you  will  observe, 
there  are  trees  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  from  the 
nursling  of  last  season's  transplantation  to  that 
of  seven  years'  growth,  which  is  now  ready  for 
its  final  removal,  and  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  to  yield  its  first  crop  of 
nutmegs. 

As  we  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  plantation, 
we  come  upon  trees  in  all  stages  of  fructification, 
from  those  decked  out  with  delicate  blossom  to 
the  mature  trees  bearing  fruit.    The  fruit  of  the 


nutmeg  very  much  resembles,  in  size,  color, 
and  shape,  our  English  peach  When,  however, 
it  is  perfectly  ripe  and  surcharged  with  juice,  the 
fruit  bursts  open,  displaying  to  view  its  hereto- 
fore concealed  treasure — the  dark-brown  nutmeg, 
tastefully  enveloped  in  its  rich  and  costly  crimson 
mantle,  which  latter  constitutes  the  spice  known 
as  mace. 

When  the  fruit  has  attained  to  its  perfection, 
the  busy  season  of  the  year  arrives.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  in  bands  under  the  supervision  of 
experienced  and  trustworthy  overseers,  are  now 
occupied  in  shaking  the  richly- laden  branches, 
gathering  the  fallen  fruit,  carefully  piling  them 
in  light  wicker  baskets,  and  transporting  them 
to  the  warehouses  or  magazines,  where  the  sort- 
ing, cleansing,  picking,  drying,  weighing  and 
packing  operations  are  skilfully  carried  on,  under 
the  superintendence  of  men  well  versed  in  this 
peculiar  calling. 

Few  trees  present  a  more  striking  picture  of 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  works  of  God 
than  the  nutmeg.  The  handsome  brown  trunk 
and  tastefully  spread  branches,  the  splendid  deep 
green  of  the  foliage,  the  rosy  tinted  green  and 
straw-colored  fruit,  the  incomparable  crimson 
of  the  mace,  and  the  fine  deep  hue  of  the  nutmeg 
itself — all  these  contrast  and  yet  combine  sur- 
prisingly together,  and  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  beholder.  How  gracious  of  the  Lord  of  the 
universe  to  provide  for  his  creatures,  not  only  a 
supply  of  the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  consult 
their  comfort  by  scattering  superfluities  for  the 
enhancement  of  their  enjoyments. 

After  luncheon  we  are  escorted  by  the  proprie- 
tors through  the  back  court-yard  and  into  the 
working  department,  in  which  occupation  is  af- 
forded to  numerous  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  whole  presents  a  scene  of  busy  activity  ; 
and  we  here  become  eye  witnesses  to  the  entire 
process  the  fruit  undergoes,  from  the  moment  it 
is  gathered  from  under  the  trees,  until  it  is  se- 
curely packed,  marked,  and  ready  for  shipment. 
In  such  a  large  plantation  as  Grlugur,  of  a  neces- 
sity the  space  of  ground  required  for  these  essen- 
tial services  is  very  great.  The  whole  is  inclosed 
by  a  species  of  wicker-work  fence,  with  a  lofty 
pandal  or  shed  erected  over  each  separate  depart- 
ment ;  so  that  whilst  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
admitted,  sun  and  rain  are  carefully  excluded. 

On  first  entering,  we  come  upon  baskets  of 
newly-culled  fruit ;  these  are  being  rapidly 
husked  (that  is  to  say,  the  kernel,  consisting  of 
the  nutmeg  with  the  mace  tightly  adhering  to  it, 
is  separated  from  the  fruit)  by  women  and  child- 
ren ;  the  fruit  is  thrown  aside  into  large  wooden 
troughs,  and  the  kernels  are  put  into  empty 
baskets,  placed  in  rows  at  the  feet  of  work-people. 
As  soon  as  one  of  these  baskets  is  filled,  it  is 
whipped  off  into  a  second  department,  where, 
under  skilful  hands,  the  nutmeg  undergoes  the 
process  of  peeling  :  that  is  to  say,  the  mace  is 
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carefully  separated  from  the  nut;  and  this  being 
placed  in  separate  baskets,  are  again  handed  to 
a  third  class  of  laborers,  whose  care  it  is  to  sort 
the  mace  and  nutmeg,  separating  the  different 
qualities,  and  assorting  the  various  sizes.  The 
two  distinct  spices  then  undergo  the  process  of 
weighing,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  net 
produce,  as  also  for  calculating  the  loss  sustained 
after  the  spice  has  been  subjected  to  the  drying 
process,  which  naturally  shrinks  it  a  good  deal, 
and  whereby  the  excellence  or  the  reverse  of  the 
season's  crop  is  ascertained.  Bad  seasons  are 
distinguishable  by  considerable  diminution  in  the 
weight. 

From  the  scales,  the  baskets  containing  the 
nutmegs  are  conveyed  to  a  long  range  of  ovens, 
where  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  they  are  gradu- 
ally dried ;  during  which  process  the  outer  shell 
is  cracked,  and  the  nutmeg  is  extracted.  It  is 
afterwards  exposed  to  air  under  shelter,  for 
many  consecutive  days  and  during  this  period  it 
is  continually  turned,  so  as  to  expose  all  parts  of 
the  nut.  The  mace  is  likewise  carried  off  from  j 
the  scales,  and  spread  upon  ranges  of  mats,  where 
it  is  left  to  harden  at  leisure.  A  great  variety 
of  shades  and  tints  is  to  be  seen  in  this  drying 
department.  Those  recently  exposed  to  the  air 
still  retain  their  brilliant  crimson  hue ;  next  to 
these  comes  the  dull  red  of  yesterday ;  then  a 
faded  tinge;  next  a  sickly  yellow;  and  so  on 
throughout,  till  we  arrive  at  the  mats  on  which 
those  of  a  dingy  brown  color,  curled  up  and 
crisp,  indicate  mace  ready  for  packing  and  ex- 
portation. 

In  a  department  distinct  altogether  from  the 
one  described,  we  may  witness  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  business.  Here  is  a  room  quite 
filled  with  baskets  and  fragrant  with  spicy  aroma, 
in  which  some  persons  are  employed  in  weighing 
nutmegs  or  mace,  while  others  are  noting  down 
the  number  or  piculs  (a  weight  equal  to  about 
133  lbs.  English) ;  some  are  carrying  off  the 
weighed  baskets  to  the  packing  room,  where  they 
are  duly  packed  in  ready-made  cases,  having 
their  respective  quantities  marked  on  them  in 
Chinese  hieroglyphics  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
depth.  Close  at  hand  are  the  workshops  of  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  Chinese  carpenters,  who,  through- 
out the  day,  and  that  every  day  in  the  year 
(Sundays  excepted),  are  perpetually  at  work, 
sawing,  cutting,  hacking,  hammering,  nailing, 
and  finishing  the  wooden  cases  requisite  for  the 
spices ;  their  long  tails,  meantime,  proving  a 
source  of  endless  annoyance  to  them  from  either 
getting  entangled  amongst  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
saws,  or  being  firmly  nailed  into  some  packing 
case. 

In  the  front  yard  of  the  packing-room  are 
several  large  carts,  drawn  by  powerful  buffaloes. 
•These  are  being  loaded  by  coolies.    In  a  few 
hours  the  carts  have  reached  the  water's  edge  ; 
boatmen  are  manfully  shouldering  the  cases,  and 


carrying  them  into  their  boats,  where  they  place 
them  in  the  driest  possible  position.  The  boats 
convey  these  alongside  the  stately  ship,  which  is 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  London,  in  whose  hold 
the  whole  cargo  is  carefully  stowed.  The  ship 
sails  ;  but  her  voyage  is  a  tedious  one,  she  being 
much  buffeted  about  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Three  months  before  she  arrives  in  London,  the 
Overland  Mail  had  brought  intelligence  of  her 
wealthy  freight.  Insurance  has  been  effected, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  sold  ;  and  the 
next  time  we  recognise  the  cases  with  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphics,  we  find  them  piled  up  like  a 
pyramid  in  the  London  or  St.  Katharine's  Bocks. 
A  fortnight  later,  and  we  may  lay  out  a  penny 
in  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  nutmegs  at  a 
grocer's  not  far  from  Tower  Hill. — Leisure  Hour. 


Fron  the  Boston  Journal. 

THEY  MARRY  NOT  IN  HEAVEN. 

BY  J.  H.  HANAFORD. 

';  In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
Heaven."^—  Matthew  xxii.  30. 

They  marry  not  in  heaven  ! 
Love  is  not  bartered  there  for  sordid  gold, 
Nor  youth's  bright  hopes,  nor  beauty's  charms  are  sold, 

But  love  alone  is  given 
For  its  equivalent,  and  "  love  for  love" 
Is  all  the  merchant-rule  of  those  above. 

They  marry  not  in  heaven  ! 
The  sensualist  can  claim  no  "  houri"  there, 
Women  with  souls  the  Christian's  heaven  share, 

And  every  bond  is  riven 
Which  mars  the  freedom  of  the  holy  soul, 
And  gives  to  sense  and  sin  a  sad  control. 

They  marry  not  in  heaven  ! 
And  yet  those  earth-born  ties,  if  true  and  fond, 
Uniting  spirits  in  the  true  marriage  bond, 

Will  not  be  sadly  riven  ; 
They  who  were  one  on  earth  henceforth  shall  rove 
Still  wedded  lovers  in  the  world  above. 

They  marry  not  in  heaven  ! 
But  they  who,  wand'ring,  like  the  dove,  alone, 
No  rest  with  fond,  true  mate  on  earth  have  known, 

And  nobly  here  have  striven 
The  yearnings  of  the  soul  to  satisfy, 
By  toiling,  though  alone,  with  purpose  high — 

They  marry  not  in  heaven, 
But  they  shall  find,  amid  the  shining  throng, 
Some  kindred  souls  to  echo  back  their  song, 

Some  harps  whose  strings  have  given 
No  answering  notes  on  earth  to  human  love 
Waiting  to  meet  them  in  that  world  above. 

They  marry  not  in  heaven  ! 
And  yet,  in  that  celestial,  glorious  home, 
Heart  bound  to  heart,  and  hand  in  hand  they  roam, 

To  whom  on  earth  was  given 
A  union  sweet  of  hearts  tho'  not  of  hands, 
A  blending  which  each  seraph  understands. 

They  marry  not  in  heaven  ! 
But  all  the  joy  which  glowing  fancy  paints — 
The  gift  of  God,  the  heritage  of  saints  I 

To  ransomed  souls  is  given, 
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Where  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more, 
And  blend,  like  rivers,  on  life's  farther  shore. 

They  marry  not  in  heaven  ! 
Oh  God  of  love  !  whose  wise  and  holy  plan 
Of  human  wedlock  oft  is  marred  by  man, 

Praise  to  Thy  Dame  be  given  ! 
That  loving  souls  shall  find  communion  sweet, 
And  free  from  sin  where  all  thy  children  meet. 
Beverly,  Feb.  26,  1860. 


LA  SCEUR  ROSALIE. 
(Concluded  from  page  107.) 

As  she  always  acted  on  a  simple  rule  of  Chris- 
tian love,  and  did  not  mix  up  with  politics,  she 
interfered  to  save  the  victims  of  defeat  just  as 
heartily  as  if  she  had  never  tried  to  prevent  them 
from  rising ;  and  in  the  troubles  succeeding  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  men  of  all  parties 
became  compromised,  and  so  flew  to  La  Soeur 
Rosalie.  She  never  refused  her  aid,  but  hid 
them,  disguised  and  got  some  of  them  off  to 
places  of  safety.  She  was  at  last  denounced  as 
having  helped  rebels  to  escape,  and  the  head  of 
the  common  police,  who  was  very  grateful  to  her 
for  some  past  services,  sent  to  warn  her  of  her 
danger.  But  she  would  not  cease  in  endeavoring 
to  save  lives,  and  at  last  the  prefet  de  police,  M. 
Gisquet,  provoked  by  the  escape  of  a  man  of 
some  importance,  signed  an  order  for  her  arrest, 
and  gave  it  to  his  first  functionary  to  put  into 
execution  there  and  then.  "  Policeman  X"  im- 
plored the  prefet  to  spare  this  insult  to  the  "  Mo- 
ther of  the  Poor *"  said  he,  "  Her  arrest  would 
arouse  the  whole  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  and 
would  prove  the  signal  for  a  riot  we  should  never 
be  able  to  quell ;  the  whole  population  would  rise 
in  her  defence."  "  This  Soeur  Rosalie  is  then  a 
very  powerful  person,"  exclaimed  the  prefet, 
"  I'll  go  and  see  her/'  Off  he  went  to  the  Rue 
de  TEpee-de-Bois,  where  he  found  the  usual 
crowd  assembled.  La  Soeur,  who  had  never  seen 
him  before,  received  him  with  her  usual  polite- 
ness, asked  him  to  wait  until  she  had  finished  her 
business,  and  then,  apologizing  for  having  kept 
him  waiting,  asked  in  what  way  she  could  ren- 
der him  assistance.  "  Madame/'  replied  M. 
Gisquet,  "I  am  not  come  to  ask,  but  rather  to 
give  help ;  I  am  the  prefet  de  police."  La  Soeur 
increased  in  her  civility.  "  Do  you  know,  ma 
Soeur,"  said  M.  Gisquet,  "that  you  are  heavily 
compromised,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Monsieur  leprefet"  replied  La  Soeur  Rosalie, 
"I  am  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  carry  no  politi- 
cal flag.  I  help  the  unfortunate  whenever  I  find 
them,  and  I  promise  that  if  ever  you  are  pursued 
yourself  and  come  to  me  to  help  you,  you  shall 
not  be  turned  away."  M.  Gisquet  could  not  re- 
sist smiling,  and  perhaps  in  his  heart  trembling 
also ;  for  in  tbose*days  of  revolution  no  man  knew 
who  might  be  next  amenable  to  the  temporary 
law.  Finding  he  could  make  no  impression  on 
her,  he  took  his  leave,  saying  he  should  let  her 


off  for  once,  but  entreating  her  "  not  to  begin 
again."  u  I  will  not  promise,"  said  La  Soeur 
Rosalie.  The  very  next  week  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  La  Vendee  came  to  return  thanks  for  food 
and  shelter  bestowed  on  several  of  his  compan- 
ions in  misfortune,  and  actually  met  at  her  thres- 
hold one  of  the  emissaries  of  the  police.  He 
was  not  recognized  ;  and  La  Soeur  made  him  a 
sign  to  fly,  while  she  held  the  official  enchanted 
by  her  conversation  for  a  full  hour.  Some  days 
after  the  latter  found  out  how  near  he  had  been 
to  his  intended  victim,  and  came  to  complain  of 
her  "  mauvais  tour."  u  What  would  you  have, 
Monsieur  ?"  said  she,  "  I  would  have  done  just 
as  much  for  you  !"  And  in  effect,  it  was  not 
long  afterwards  that  an  imprudent  measure  roused 
a  riot  round  the  house  of  a  man  in  public  au- 
thority; the  people  howled  and  threatened,  and 
he  did  not  dare  show  his  face.  By  a  lucky 
thought  he  went  to  tell  La  Soeur  Rosalie,  who 
came  straightway,  addressed  the  mob  individu- 
ally by  name,  scolded  them  for  having  left  their 
work  to  get  up  a  riot,  and  finally  put  down  the 
rising  storm,  and  released  the  functionary  from 
his  durance  vile. 

During  the  famine  of  1847,  which  preceded 
the  revolution  of  1848,  La  Soeur  exerted  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  get  bread  for  the  people,  and 
she  so  far  prevailed  over  the  excitement  incident 
to  popular  distress  that  at  first  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Marceau  did  not  stir.  During  a  whole 
month,  while  Paris  was  unsafe,  the  neighbors 
mounted  guard  over  her  door,  and  early  one  morn- 
ing they  very  nearly  shot  a  priest  who  was  com- 
ing to  perform  mass,  in  lay  costume,  taking  it 
into  their  heads  that  such  an  early  visitor  must 
come  with  evil  intent  against  the  nuns.  But  in 
the  days  of  June  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau 
gave  way  to  the  general  terror,  and  La  Soeur  was 
so  horrified  at  the  scenes  which  took  place  in  the 
streets,  that  she  said  afterwards  she  "  could 
hardly  believe  a  single  devil  was  left  in  hell," 
so  awful  were  the  faces  which  met  her  gaze.  It 
was  difficult  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  slayers,  if  not  of  the  slain,  and  the  Maison 
de  Secours  was  turned  into  a  hospital,  where 
the  wounded  of  either  party  were  equally  receiv- 
ed and  tended.  Wives  in  tears  brought  in  their 
husbands,  to  hide  them  lest  they  should  be  forced 
to  fight,  and  every  corner  of  the  house  was  filled 
with  fugitives ;  while  in  the  dispensary  and 
court  of  reception  were  wounded  and  dying  men, 
yet  breathing  vengeance  against  the  opposite 
party. 

In  the  very  thick  of  the  struggle,  an  officer 
who  had  been  fighting  against  the  insurgents 
found  himself  cut  off  from  his  men,  and,  flying 
down  the  Rue  del'Epee-de-Bois,  rushed  through 
the  open  door  of  the  Maison  de  Secours,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  sisters.  The  insur- 
gents had  recognized  him,  and  following  close  to 
I  his  heels  they  crowded  round  the  house,  but  all 
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the  sisters,  with  the  superiors  at  their  head, 
threw  themselves  between  the  angry  men  and 
their  victim.  The  insurgents  were  checked  by 
the  living  rampart ;  all  knew  La  Soeur  Rosalie, 
and  for  an  hour  she  kept  them  at  bay,  while  they 
tried  to  negotiate  for  his  blood.  They  mingled 
expressions  of  respect  for  her  whom  they  called 
their  "  Mother,"  with  the  most  atrocious  threats 
against  the  officer.  "  He  has  massacred  our 
comrades,  we  must  have  his  death  ;  we  want  our 
prisoner."  La  Soeur  expressed  her  horror  at 
the  thought  of  the  blood  of  an  unarmed  man 
staining  the  soil  of  her  court.  "  We  wont  kill 
him  here,  we  will  kill  him  in  the  street."  In 
spite  of  prayers  and  promises,  the  insurgents 
pressed  upon  their  victim ;  their  guns  actually 
rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  nuns,  who  still 
maintained  their  ground  between  him  and  them. 
It  seemed  as  though  an  instant  fire  was  imminent, 
when  La  Sceur  Rosalie  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  crowd,  crying  out,  "  For  fifty  years 
I  have  devoted  my  life  to  you,  and  as  a  return 
for  the  good  I  have  ever  done  to  you,  to  your 
wives,  to  your  children,  I  demand  the  life  of  this 
man  at  your  hands." 

She  prevailed,  and  the  prisoner  was  saved  ! 
Two  days  later  she  was  begging  for  the  freedom 
of  several  of  the  insurgents  themselves.  Of  the  | 
dreadful  poverty  which  followed  these  days  of  I 
June,  of  the  misery  endured  by  the  families  of 
the  men  who  were  arrested,  and  of  the  exertions 
made  by  the  mayor  of  Paris  in  conjunction  with 
La  Sceur  Rosalie  to  relieve  it,  we  have  not  space 
to  speak  in  detail.  The  great  efforts  made  by  the 
authorities  were  painfully  and  absurdly  abused  ; 
in  the  excitement  and  desperate  fear  lest  numer- 
ous deaths  should  occur  from  hunger,  the  public 
charity  was  flung  about  recklessly.  People  came 
in  omnibuses  to  fetch  away  the  provisions  which 
were  given  out  with  an  unstinted  hand,  and  others 
assumed  various  disguises  in  the  course  of  a  day 
and  so  received  rations  ad  libitum.  La  Soeur 
organized  a  system  of  visiting  from  house  to  house 
by  charitable  men,  and  redeemed  the  work  from 
disorganization  and  ill  success. 

But  our  scanty  space  gives  warning  that  we 
must  bring  this  beautiful  and  inspiring  history 
to  its  close )  and  indeed,  the  end  was  drawing 
nigh  within  the  decade  which  will  be  finished 
when  you,  O  reader,  read  these  lines  from  a  pen 
which  has  aimed  to  reproduce  for  you,  however 
faintly,  the  record  of  a  noble  life.  In  her  last 
years  a  gradual  blindness  fell  upon  La  Sceur 
Rosalie,  and  she  who  had  been  the  soul  of  her 
household  was  led  about  blindfold  by  the  tender 
hands  of  her  nuns ;  they  led  her  into  that  low 
parlor,  the  scene  of  her  manifold  labors,  and 
seated  her  in  her  chair,  where  those  whom  she 
had  ever  been  wont  to  seek  and  call  one  by  one 
from  the  attendant  crowd,  now  came  up  to  her, 
and  told  their  wants  and  their  griefs  to  the  heart 
w'aichhad  lost  none  of  its  tenderness,  to  the  intel- 


lect which  had  failed  in  none  of  its  penetrating 
vivacity  ;  "  one  forgot  that  one  was  talking  to  a 
blind  woman."  In  October,  1855,  a  skilful 
surgeon  operated  on  her  for  cataract;  but  the 
faint  gleams  of  vision  restored  to  her  were  soon 
obscured,  and  she  was  blind  once  more.  In  the 
first  days  of  1856  she  seemed  so  well,  that  her 
friends,  who  had  long  trembled  for  her  health 
(never  strong,  and  of  later  years  very  failing), 
thought  she  had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  They 
contemplated  a  second  operation,  to  take  place 
in  the  early  spring.  But  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary the  blow  so  long  dreaded  fell  with  the  sud- 
enness  of  a  thunderbolt  upon  Paris  and  upon  the 
poor.  A  sharp  attack  of  pleurisy  proved  too  much 
for  the  frame  which  had  withstood  fifty  years 
of  incessant  labor  ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
La  Sceur  Rosalie  sank  quietly,  and,  at  last,  pain- 
lessly away.  As  the  cure  of  Saint  Medard, 
called  suddenly  by  her  terrified  household,  ut- 
tered by  her  bedside  the  last  prayers  for  the  dy- 
ing, she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  murmur- 
ed a  few  inarticulate  words  which  u  sounded  like 
the  echo  of  an  inward  prayer,"  fell  into  a  lethargy 
from  which  she  never  woke,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, within  twenty -four  hours  from  the  time 
when  from  her  bed  she  had  been  giving  active 
orders  about  the  poor,  she  lay  dead  within  her 
cell.  When  the  news  spread  through  Paris  a 
general  cry  of  grief  arose  in  households  of 
every  class ;  people  cried  in  the  streets,  and  the 
scene  around  her  corpse,  when  friends  who  had 
come  to  inquire  after  her  indisposition  found  she 
would  never  greet  them  more,  was  painful  be- 
yond description.  The  day  following  her  death 
they  laid  her  in  the  chapel,  in  the  simple 
state  which  befitted  her  modest  and  honorable 
life.  They  dressed  her  in  her  costume  of  Sis- 
ter of  Charity,  her  rosary  on  her  arm,  the  crucifix 
between  her  hands  which  were  crossed  upon  her 
breast.  Her  features  wore  their  usual  expression, 
heightened  and  sweetened  by  the  lovely  spirit- 
ual calm  which  death  sets  as  a  last  seal  upon  a 
holy  life.  For  two  long  days,  from  dawn  to  even- 
ing, came  the  people  who  had  loved  her  to  behold 
her  once  more.  The  whole  Faubourg  Saint  Mar- 
ceau  streamed  in  one  solemn  file  towards  the  house 
in  the  Rue  de  PEpee-de-Bois.  The  workmen, 
their  wives,  and  their  little  children,  (the  aged 
and  the  sick  were  carried  thither),  all  walked 
past  the  bier,  kissing  her  feet  and  hands,  and 
begging  for  little  souvenirs,  a  trifle  of  her  dress, 
any  thing  which  she  had  touched  or  which  had 
belonged  to  her.  In  that  noisy  quarter  reigned 
a  profound  silence,  and  for  those  two  days, 
though  the  poorest  people,  used  to  daily  help,  all 
crowded  to  the  Maison  de  Secours,  no  one  begged. 
The  wonderful  scene  presented  by  her  funeral 
we  described  in  the  opening  page  of  this  short 
memoir;  and  the  traveller  to  Paris  may  find  the 
grave  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cimitiere  du  Mont 
Parnasse,  where  every  day,  but  particularly  on 
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Sundays,  may  be  seen  poor  people  kneeling  and 
praying  by  the  last  resting-place  of  their  friend. 
Her  old  mother,  with  whom  she  had  kept  up  a 
constant  and  loving  correspondence,  died  on  the 
2nd  of  February  in  the  Pays  de  Gex  at  the  ex- 
treme age  of  eighty-eight,  and  the  news  reached 
Paris  on  the  very  morning  of  her  daughter's 
funeral,  increasing  the  universal  emotion  of  the 
day.  Madame  Rendu,  who  dwelt  amidst  her 
family,  clear  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  placed  her 
greatest  joy  and  pride  in  the  virtues  and  almost 
saintly  reputation  of  her  eldest  child,  and  died 
pronouncing  the  name  of  La  Soeur  Rosalie. 

Does  the  reader  ask  in  what  consisted  the 
fascinating  power  of  this  life,  the  question  is 
answered  from  Paris  that  it  consisted  in  her 
doing  the  commonest  duties  better  than  anybody 
else.  She  was  only  a  poor  sister,  hidden  in  one  of 
the  least  important  positions  of  her  order  ;  supe- 
rieure  of  a  very  little  community  in  the  most 
miserable  quarter  of  Paris.  During  fifty  years 
she  hardly  ever  left  her  house  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  She  went  once  to  Versailles,  and 
once  to  Orleans,  and  that  was  the  extent  of 
her  journey;  of  the  beautiful  city  in  which  she 
lived  she  knew  nothing  but  its  wretchedness ; 
she  did  not  found  any  very  remarkable  institu- 
tions, and  she  busied  herself  over  nothing  which 
is  not  done  daily  by  Sisters  of  Charity  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  day  she  began  exactly 
as  she  had  begun  the  last,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
pick  out  one  more  emphatic  than  another.  But 
the  heart  and  soul  and  intellect  which  she 
threw  into  her  very  ordinary  work,  raised  it  to 
the  proportions  of  saintly  accomplishment ; 
though  so  little  could  she  herself  comprehend 
the  secret  of  her  own  power,  that  when  all  the 
world  flocked  to  her  parlor  with  their  separate 
needs,  she  has  been  known  to  observe  with  ten- 
der, half-amused  wonder  "  Quelle  singuliere  idie 
tons  ces  gens-la  ont  de  me  consulter  !  ne  fdut-il 
pas  avoir  perdus  V esprit  f1  "  What  a  strange 
notion  all  these  people  have  for  consulting  me. 
They  must  have  lost  their  wits." 


ITEMS  OP  NEWS. 
Lemmon  Slave  Case  in  the  Court  op  Appeals. — 
This  celebrated  case  has  been  decided  in  the  Court  of 
^Appeals  at  Albany.  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  affirmed.  Judges  Clarke  and  Comstock 
dissenting.  Opinions  for  the  affirmance  were  deliver- 
ed by  Judges  Denio  and  Wright.  Judge  Selden  ex- 
pressed no  opinion.  The  general  facts  in  this  case  are 
as  follows : 

"  In  1852,  Jonathan  Lemmon  was  a  resident  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  owner  of  several  slaves.  Desiring  to 
change  his  residence  to  Texas,  the  most  convenient 
method  of  takiog  his  slaves  there  was  by  bringing 
them  to  New  York  and  then  sending  them  by  a  vessel 
to  their  destination.  He  sent  them  to  New  York,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  slaves  becoming  known  among 
the  colored  population,  the  relator,  Louis  Napoleon, 
a  colored  man,  went  before  Judge  Paine,  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  and  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  com- 
manding Mr.  Lemmon  to  bring  the  slaves  into  court. 


After  hearing  the  merits  of  the  case,  Judge  Paine  held 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  holding  them,  and  that 
they  were  free  under  our  State  law.  He  accordingly 
discharged  them  from  custody,  and  their  colored 
friends  soon  afterwards  sent  them  to  Canada. 

"  Immediately  after  the  slaves  were  liberated  a  sub- 
scription was  started,  which  was  headed  by  Judge 
PaiDe,  who  gave  a  liberal  sum,  to  reimburse  Mr.  Lem- 
mon for  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the  full  value  of 
the  slaves  was  returned  to  him. 

"  The  decision  of  Judge  Paiue  being  of  considerable 
importance  as  regarded  the  rights  of  slaveholders  to 
travel  with  their  slaves  through  the  free  States,  the 
State  of  Virginia  immediately  took  up  the  question, 
by  assisting  Mr.  Lemmon  to  further  contest  it  in  our 
courts.  A  certiorari  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  was  argued  before  the  general  term  some  two 
years  ago.  Justice  Mitchell,  Clarke,  Peabody,  and 
Davies,  held  that  Judge  Paine  had  decided  right,  and 
affirmed  the  judgment.  Judge  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
a  dissenting  opinion. 

"  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
it  was  argued  at  the  last  term.  In  the"  early  part  of 
the  present  term,  John  Jay,  Jr.,  as  amicus  curies,  pre- 
sented to  the  court  the  facts  relative  to  Mr.  Lemmon's 
reimbursement  for  the  loss  of  his  slaves,  and  repre- 
sented that,  in  consequence  thereof,  Mr.  Lemmon  had 
no  right  to  appeal,  and  that  he  had  no  standing  in 
court." 

The  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm.  There 
is  some  inquiry  for  shipment,  with  sales  of  superfine 
and  extra  at  $6  25  and  6  50,  a  7  75  for  extra  fami- 
ly and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are 
steady.  The  former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  25,  and  the 
latter  $3  62J. 

Grain. — The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with  Wheat. 
We  quote  good  and  prime  red  at  $1  54  a  1  55  per  bus., 
and  small  sales  of  white  at  $1  68  a  1  75.  Rye  is  steady 
at  90c.  Corn — prime  quality  is  in  light  supply  at  78 
a  80  cents,  afloat.  Some  inferior  sold  at  62  a  73  cents. 
Oats  are  in  fair  request  at  44£c.  for  Delaware,  and  45 
cents  for  Pennsylvania.  No  change  in  Barley  or  Bar- 
ley Malt. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DECLINE  OE  FRIENDS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. — Just  published  and  for  sale  by  T. 
Ellwood  Zell,  439  Market  Street.  Price  25  cents,  and 
will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money 
or  postage  stamps.  4mo.  1860. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
— This  school  will  continue  in  Session  until  7th 
of  7th  month,  and  re-open  the  1st  of  10th  month  next. 
For  Circulars  containing  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  school,  course  of  study,  &c,  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  22d,  1860. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  R1DGWAY, 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

4  mo.  21st,  I860 — 3m. 
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trospect  of  Quakerism, 


"FRIENDS  BOOKS  for  sale  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5 
x  JJ   South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

by  E.  Michener," 
muslin, 

Janney's  History  of  Friends  vol.  1, 

"  "  muslin, 

Quaker,  Vol.  1  and  2, 
Penn's  Rise  and  Progress, 
Barclay's  Apology, 
Sewell's  History, 
John  Roberts, 
True  Peace, 
Plain  Path, 
William  Shewen, 
Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy, 
McGirr's  Letters, 
No  Cross  No  Crown, 
Janney's  Life  of  Penn, 

"  "  Fox, 

Bellangee's  Journal, 
Kersey's  Narrative, 
Gibbou's  Review, 
Nine  Sermons  by  John  Jackson, 
Discipline  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Familiar  Letters  by  Ann  Wilson, 
Memoirs  of  John  Jackson, 
Memoirs  of  H.  J.  Moore, 
Dissertation  by  John  Jackson, 
Janney's  Middle  Ages, 
David  Ferris, 
Rachel  Barker's  Sermons, 
Southard's  Argument, 
Life  of  J.  J.  Gurney, 
Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox, 


50 


Essays  on  the  Decline  of  Friends, 


Janney, 
Rowntree, 
Hancock, 


Dymond  on  War, 
Advocate  of  Truth,  4  vols. 
Peace  and  War, 
Janney's  Poems, 
Life  of  Lindley  Murray, 
Bayley's  Works, 
Journal  of  Elias  Hicks, 
Letters  of  Sarah  Grubb, 
Life  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis, 
Marsh's  Life  of  Fox, 
Dixon's  Life  of  Penn, 
Journal  of  Margaret  Woods, 
Power  of  Religion, 
Truth  Vindicated, 
Christian  Profession, 
Dymond's  Essays, 
E.  M.  Chandler's  Works, 
Religious  Maxims,,  , 
Emblem  of  Nature, 
friends  Family, 
Bartram  and  Marshall, 
Civilization  of  the  Indians, 

The  stereotype  plates  of  Kersey's  Narrative  and  Penn's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  also  Em- 
blem of  Nature,  are  for  sale  as  above. 

5  mo.,  5,  3t. 
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75 
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25 
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ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
I  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES. — 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
22d  of  5th  month. 

.  For  particulars,  address  the  Principal  for  a  Circular, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
4th  mo  7,  2m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  'FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30tb  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 

QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  21s?!  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  the  11th  month,  at  which 
time  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.—The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  Tne  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers. 
Darby  P.  0.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  p  •    •  , 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,       \  Principals. 


REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn,  Neio  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia — Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Hjharles  Ellip, 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast.  , 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townsetid, 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  k 
Bailey. 


THE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life.  ^ 

The  number  of  scholars 's  limited  to  twelve,  and  all 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Principals. 
For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo.  11,  1360.  3  m. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  .JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  115.) 

Now  I  went  abroad  much,  and  had  meetings 
in  several  counties,  as  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Derbyshire.  And  many  were  convinced ;  and 
great  joy  and  gladness,  love,  unity,  and  concord 
Sowed  among  us. 

My  wife  was  not  yet  convinced ;  and  I  was  in 
much  sorrow  for  her, and  so  was  she  for  me,  and 
disputed  with  me  often,  till  we  both  wept ;  but 
still  we  loved  dearly.  And  before  the  second 
meeting  at  my  house,  as  I  was  upon  the  road  one 
evening,  in  great  heaviness  for  my  wife,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  I  will  give 
thee  thy  wife ;  at  which  I  was  glad  and  comfort- 
ed ;  for  I  believed  that  it  would  be  fulfilled  ere 
long,  as  it  was  accordingly  ;  she  being  soon  after 
convinced,  blessed  be  the  Lord ! 

For  at  the  next  meeting  one  William  Yardley 
came ;  and  after  the  meeting  she  discoursed  with 
him  long;  but  at  last  truth  sprung  up  in  her,  and  in 
him  also,  that  he  went  to  her,  and  said,  Ann, God's 
love  is  to  thee,  which  she  feeling,  was  given  up 
to  obey  it,  and  was  glad.  Then  our  days  were 
made  more  joyous,  and  we  lived  together  after 
this  about  thirty- five  years,  and  had  many  friends 
come  to  see  us,  of  whom  we  were  glad ;  we  had 
an  open  house,  and  open  hearts  to  entertain  the 
Lord's  people,  and  was  glad  he  had  in  mercy 
fitted  and  enabled  us  to  be  serviceable  to  his 
people ;  and  my  trade  increased,  for  we  had 
favor  with  God  and  men. 


Now  I  was  much  concerned  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  went  to  and  fro  to  meet- 
ings, and  many  people  were  convinced  in  divers 
places;  as  in  Darby  Dale,  Matlock-side,  Ash- 
over  parish,  Brampton,  Harsdale,  and  in  the 
High  Peak  ;  many  and  precious  meetings  we  had 
in  divers  places,  as  Matlock,  Ashford,  Baslow, 
Bradow,  Tideswell,  Longson,  and  elsewhere,  as 
we  got  liberty  at  houses,  and  meetings  were 
settled,  and  many  of  mine  own  kindred  were 
convinced,  and  died  in  the  truth.  I  have  ground 
to  hope  my  aged  grandfather,  who  was  about 
ninety  years  old,  was  convinced  and  glad  of  the 
truth  in  his  old  age,  telling  my  mother,  a  This 
is  that  I  have  been  seeking  for  all  my  days," 
meaning  the  truth.  After  some  time  I  went  to 
Darby,  and  got  some  meetings  there,  and  at  Lit- 
tle Chester,  and  many  Baptists  were  convinced 
I  in  Cheshire. 

j  Afterwards  it  was  required  of  me  to  go  and 
j  visit  the  churches  in  Nottinghamshire ;  so  I  went 
|  to  Nottingham,  and  found  William  Smith  lying 

sick,  a  fine  living,  faithful  man,  and  brave  min- 
!  ister  of  Christ ;  and  it  was  revealed  to  me  that 
!  he  would  be  taken  away  at  that  time,  as  I  told 

Thomas  Highfield  over  night;  and  next  day 

I  after  the  meeting  was  over,  I  went  to  see  him, 
j  and  staid  with  him  some  time.  Oh  !  he  was  in 
|  a  sweet  frame,  full  of  love ;  life  and  peace  were 
|  plentifully  in  him  :  so  I  left  him  in  great  unity, 
|  tenderness,  and  love,  and  went  to  Mansfield,  and 
j  he  died  in  a  few  days,  and  left  a  good  savor  be- 
j  hind  him.    His  memory  is  sweet  to  me,  and 

those  parts  had  a  great  loss  of  him.  From  thence 

I I  went  to  Skegby,  Hucknell,  and  then  home. 

j  After  this  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  lay  it  upon 
me  to  go  abroad  again  into  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire,  which  I  was  very  loth  to  do;  but; 
I  durst  not  but  go,  though  my  dear  wife  was  then 
within  two  months  of  her  time.  So  I  went  io 
Tupton  meeting  on  the  fifth  day,  and  to  Bouls- 
over  on  the  sixth,  where  we  had  some  disturb- 
ance, and  on  the  seventh  day  to  Chesterfield, 
where  we  had  a  glorious  meeting,  and  some  con- 
vincement.  0  !  the  Lord's  power  was  over  all : 
from  thence  I  would  fain  have  gone  home  again, 
but  must  not,  and  I  wept  sore.  From  thence  I 
went  into  Nottinghamshire,  and   on  first  day 
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had  a  meeting  at  Worksop,  in  a  barn  which 
William  Baily  had  hired;  for  his  wife  happened, 
as  she  rode  near  Worksop,  to  fall  off  her  horse, 
and  break  her  leg,  and  her  husband  came  down 
from  London  to  see  her,  and  finding  that  she 
was  not  fit  to  be  removed,  he  hired  a  house  for 
one  year  for  Friends  to  meet  in.  I  went  to  see 
her,  and  had  a  meeting  there  on  first-day ;  and 
as  I  was  at  prayer,  the  officers  (with  many  more) 
came  railing  and  raging  up  into  the  meeting, 
making  a  great  noise,  as  if  they  would  have  af- 
frighted us,  till  they  came  near  me ;  and  just  as 
they  came  to  me,  the  power  of  the  Lord  in- 
creased, and  my  voice  rose  strongly,  and  they 
all  stopped,  and  turned  back  like  men  smitten, 
and  went  quite  away,  not  having  power  to  do  us 
any  harm.  We  had  a  precious  meeting,  and 
went  away  comforted. 

The  next  day  I  was  at  a  good  meeting  atBlith, 
and  another  in  the  evening;  to  which  came  John 
Seaton,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that  town,  who 
was  convinced,  and  proved  a  faithful  man  to  the 
truth  till  his  dying  day.  Many  more  in  that 
town,  and  about  it,  were  ccnvinced  of  the  truth, 
and  stood  nobly  to  it  through  suffering  times 
faithful  to  the  end.  Next  day  I  went  to  a  meet- 
ing at  a  town  called  Etalstall,  in  the  forest, 
where  I  had  a  good  meeting ;  many  came  to  it, 
and  some  were  convinced,  particularly  one  John 
Kent,  who  received  the  truth. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  a  meeting  at  Kersall, 
and  the  priest  of  the  town  came,  and  made  a 
great  noise  at  my  back  for  a  while  to  stop  me ; 
but  I  held  on,  and  was  sorry  he  troubled  the 
meeting,  for  it  was  in  a  precious  frame.  But  at 
last  I  felt  I  must  stop,  and  turned  to  him ;  but 
he  offering  to  clear  himself  from  preaching  for 
hire,  said,  "  He  need  not  to  preach  ;  except  he 
pleased,  for  he  had  an  estate  to  live  on,  if  he  did 
not  preach."  So  I  bade  the  people  take  notice  ; 
"  This  man  (said  I)  is  his  own  master,  and  need 
not  preach  unless  he  will ;  but  the  apostle  Paul, 
and  they  that  were  sent  of  God,  were  not  so." 
For  Paul  said,  "  Necessity  is  laid  on  me,  and 
woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  By 
this  I  showed  the  priest,  from  his  own  words, 
that  he  was  no  minister  of  Christ;  Christ  was 
not  his  Lord  and  Master,  since  he  could  do  what 
he  would,  either  preach,  or  not  preach  :  so  he 
was  made  manifest,  and  went  away  in  a  great 
rage,  and  his  company  with  him.  The  Lord  was 
mightily  with  us  that  day,  and  we  had  a  good 
meeting,  and  were  sweetly  comforted,  and  had  no 
harm  by  man. 

Then  I  went  to  Akring,  and  had  a  meeting, 
and  one  John  Allin  came  to  it,  and  was  con- 
vinced and  shaken  wonderfully;  but  though  he 
trembled,  yet  he  rejoiced,  and  cried  out,  He  is 
come  !  He  is  come  !  He  is  come  !  After  which, 
he  went  home,  and  met  with  high  professors, 
and  disputed  with  them  much.  Then  he  took  his 
Bible,  and  went  to  and  fro  in  the  town;  but  he  ran 


before  he  was  sent,  and  came  to  some  loss :  so  his  re- 
lations sent  him  to  me,  and  when  he  came  to  my 
house,  and  talked  with  me,  he  was  finely  recovered; 
so  that  in  a  few  days  he  went  home  :  but  the  fam- 
ily and  professors  about  him  set  him  on  again ;  and 
he  was  zealous,  and  discoursed  them  till  he  hurt 
himself  again.  Then  1  took  my  horse,  and  went 
and  fetched  him  away  to  his  uncle's  at  Blith, 
where  I  left  him,  where  he  did  well,  and  proved 
an  honest  Friend,  and  after  some  time  went  to 
London,  and  was  taken  at  a  meeting  with  his 
wife,  who  was  big  with  child  ;  she  went  with  him 
before  the  mayor,  who,  in  pity  to  his  wife,  would 
not  send  him  to  prison  with  the  other  Friends, 
which  he  was  freely  given  up  to,  and  grieved, 
that  his  wife  came  in  the  mayor's  sight,  and  was 
very  sincere,  I  hope,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  a  meeting  at  Ogston, 
which  was  very  large  ;  I  had  never  seen  the  like 
appearance  before,  the  living  truth  went  through 
the  meeting.  Many  were  reached,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  came  over  all,  to  the  joy  and  com- 
fort of  many. 

Next  day  I  went  to  a  meeting  at  Long  Clauson, 
in  the  vale  of  Beavor,  and  there  was  a  fine  young 
man  called  William  Marriot,  who  was  full 
of  life;  and  Sarah  Brown,  Elizabeth  Doubleday, 
and  Edward  Hallam,  and  friends  were  comforted 
together. 

The  next  day  (which  was  the  seventh)  I  went 
to  a  meeting  at  Haiby  ;  and  the  day  following 
(being  the  first  day)  I  went  to  a  meeting  at  Crows- 
ton,  there  the  Lord  Boss  (so  called)  came  to  the 
steeple-house?  and  our  meeting  was  near  it :  the 
officers,  and  others,  came  to  break  up  the  meeting 
with  a  great  noise,  as  if  they  meant  to  frighten 
us  all,  and  as  they  came  up  the  entry  I  turned 
my  face  upon  them,  as  I  was  declaring  the  truth  ; 
the  Lord  enabled  me  to  speak  boldly,  and  his 
power  came  over  them  ;  but  before  they  came  to  me 
they  were  silent,  and  turned  back,  like  men  smit- 
ten in  their  hearts.  In  a  little  time  they  went 
away  and  left  us,  and  we  had  a  good  meeting, 
praised  be  the  Lord  for  ever,  whose  power  was 
over  all! 

Next  day  1  went  to  a  meeting  at  Broughton, 
at  John  Wilsford's,  where  a  Baptist  got  privately 
to  hear,  who  was  reached,  and  confessed  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  spoke,  as  John  told  me  after- 
wards. 

The  next  day  I  came  to  Nottingham,  and  had 
a  good  meeting  there  on  the  third  day,  and 
friends  were  glad  of  me,  and  we  were  comforted 
together.    But  there  was  a  friend  came  to  fetch 
me  home  from  thence ;  for  my  wife  was  very 
weak,  and  more  likely  to  die  than  live,  thinking 
she  should  scarce  live  to  see  me,  and  the  child  i 
was  buried ;  whereupon  I  hastened  home  on  fourth 
day,  and    found   my    wife   very  weak,  and  i 
myself  much  spent :  but  (thanks  be  to  God  !)  [ 
he  raised  her  up  again.    My  mother  was  with  [ 
her,  but   my  father  was    not  convinced ;  he  I 
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hearing  that  I  was  abroad,  and  how  things  were 
at  home,  he  thought  to  come  and  chide  me  for 
leaving  my  wife  in  her  condition.  But  the  meet- 
ing happening  to  be  at  my  house  the  next  first-day, 
my  father  did  not  come  thither  till  that  morning : 
but  some  friends  were  got  in  before  him  ;  so  he 
intending  to  stay  all  night,  deferred  it,  rather  than 
fall  on  me  before  them.  When  the  meeting  was 
gathered,  after  some  time,  I  spoke ;  and  there 
were  some  of  the  chiefest  of  the  town,  whose 
tears  I  saw  run  down  their  cheeks,  and  my  dear 
father  was  so  broken,  that  he  cried  aloud  in  great 
joy  of  heart,  whilst  he  trembled.  At  which  I 
was  silent  a  little,  and  my  father  came  to  me  be- 
fore all  the  people,  weeping,  and  took  me  in  his 
arms,  kissing  me,  now  his  design  of  chiding  me 
fell.  The  next  day  we  walked  alone,  and  had 
much  discourse,  till  he  fell  to  weeping  again,  and 
desired  me  to  forbear,  and  say  no  more  ;  after 
which  we  parted.  He  loved  me  much  ;  yet  he 
never  came  into  open  obedience  to  the  truth. 

After  this,  I  stayed  at  home  some  time  And 
oh  !  the  peace  that  flowed  in  my  heart,  as  Christ 
promised,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  who  cry,  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  at  all  experienced. 
But  (praises  to  the  God  of  my  life!)  bis  peace 
hath  he  given  to  me.  and  many  thousands  in  this 
day,  that  peace  the  world  does  not'know,  neither 
can  they  take  it  away  from  us,  glory  to  the  high- 
est for  ever  !  Oh  J-  the  love  and  life  that  flows 
here,  and  springs  from  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  in  whom  all  our  fresh  springs  are.  Feel 
it,  reader,  in  thyself ;  hast  thou  not  seen  it  gush 
out  of  thy  rocky  heart,  when  the  prophet 
spiritual  Moses  hath  smitten  upon  it,  with  the 
rod  of  God  in  his  hand  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  What  1  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;   but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter." — John  xiiL  7. 

Believer,  be  still !  The  dealings  of  thy  Heaven- 
ly Father  may  seem  dark  to  thee;  there  may 
seem  now  to  be  no  golden  fringe,  no  "  bright  light 
in  the  clouds,"  but  a  day  of  disclosures  is  at 
hand.  "  Take  it  on  trust  a  little  while."  An 
earthly  child  takes  on  trust  what  his  father  tells 
him  :  when  he  reaches  maturity,  much  that  was 
baffling  to  his  infant  comprehension  is  explained. 
Thou  art  in  this  world  in  the  nonage  of  thy 
being.  Eternity  is  the  soul's  immortal  manhood. 
There  every  dealing  will  be  vindicated.  It 
will  lose  all  its  "  darkness"  when  bathed  in 
the  floods  "  of  the  excellent  glory." 

Ah  !  instead  of  thus  being  as  weaned  children, 
how  apt  are  we  to  exercise  ourselves  in  matters 
too  high  for  us  ?  not  content  with  knowing  that 
our  Father  wills  it,  but  presumptuously  seeking 
to  know  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is.  If  it  be  unfair 
to  pronounce  on  the  unfinished  and  incomplete 
works  of  man  ;  if  the  painter  or  sculptor  or  arti- 


ficer would  shrink  from  having  his  labors  judged 
of  when  in  a  rough,  unpolished,  imraatured  state ; 
how  much  more  so  with  the  works  of  God  ?  How 
we  should  honor  Him  by  a  simple,  confiding, 
unreserved  submission  to  His  will,  contented 
patiently  to  wait  the  fulfilment  of  this  "  here- 
after" promise,  when  all  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  the  now  half-finished  picture  will  be  blended 
and  melted  into  one  harmonious  whole, — when 
all  the  now  disjointed  stones  in  the  temple  will 
be  seen  to  fit  in  their  appointed  place,  giving 
unity  and  compactness  and  symmetry  to  all  the 
building. 


MAXIM. 

When,  in  the  instruction  and  admonition  of 
others,  we  have  faithfully  done  our  duty,  we 
shall  be  willing,  if  we  are  in  a  right  state  of 
heart,  to  leave  the  event,  with  entire  calmness 
of  mind,  in  the  hands  of  God.  We  know  not 
what  shall  profit,  whether  this  or  that;  but  we 
may  be  assured,  to  say  the  least,  that  God  will 
do  his  part,  as  well  as  we  have  done  ours,  al- 
though perhaps  in  a  different  way  from  what  we 
expected.  "I  have  observed,"  says  Bunyan, 
"that  a  word  cast  in  by  the  bye,  hath  done  more 
execution  in  a  sermon,  than  all  that  was  spoken 
besides.  Sometimes,  also,  when  I  have  thought 
I  did  no  good,  then  I  did  the  most  of  all ;  and 
at  other  times,  when  I  thought  I  should  catch 
them,  I  have  fished  for  nothing. 


Some  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in    Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  conneocion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

(Continned  from  page  119.) 

After  this  long,  but  we  trust  not  unprofitable, 
digression,  we  may  resume  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative respecting  Cuthbert  Wigham,.  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  this  interesting 
family.  It  appears  that  he  sometimes  found  it 
his  duty  to  convey  to  his  neighbors  his  religious 
concern'for  their  welfare,  in  writing.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  he  attempted  to  reason  with  him- 
self against  it ;  considering  that  he  frequently 
saw  the  individual  in  question ;  and  that  he  had 
opportunities  to  express  his  feeling  toward  him 
personally.  But,  keeping  under  his  mental 
exercise,  he  at  length  wrote  a  letter,  which,  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  she  had 
the  curiosity  to  open  it :  the  consequence  was, 
that  she  became  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
those  religious  principles,  which,  in  the  time  of 
her  ignorance,  she  had  despised  and  condemned. 

The  following  is  an  instructive  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Cuthbert  Wigham  express- 
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ed  the  religious  exercises  of  his  mind,  on  some 
of  these  occasions. 

CUTHBERT   WIGHAM  TO  ROBERT  LOWES    AT  BELISTER 
CASTLE. 

Burnhouse,  Cornwood,  14th  of  4th  Month,  1757. 

Respected  Friend, — Think  it  not  strange  that 
I  write  to  thee  after  this  manner,  for  my  soul  is 
in  love  with  all  souls  whom  God  hath  created  ; 
and,  when  I  feel  my  mind  drawn  to  any  in  that 
love,  to  write  or  converse  with  them,  in  so  doing 
I  find  peace,  as  I  believe.  Therefore  bear  with 
me  this  once  my  friend,  for  I  have  nothing  in 
my  view  but  thy  eternal  well  beiDg,  and  my  own 
peace.  But  now  what  opens  in  my  mind  to 
write,  I  shall  write  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
this  fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and  I  hope 
thy  God,  whom  thou  endeavors  to  serve,  will  open 
(to  thy  understanding)  wisdom's  voice  in  the 
inward  of  thy  mind:  the  Word  will  then  have 
free  access  into  thy  heart ;  and  when  the  motion 
of  the  Spirit  comes,  thy  thoughts  are  ready  ;  thy 
affections  are  at  hand,  and  all  are  in  a  posture  to 
entertain  him,  and  attend  to  him;  and  so  the 
work  goes  on  and  prospers.  So  far  as  thou  art 
mortified,  the  enemy  is  dead ;  contradictions  are 
all  silenced ;  opposition  is  ceased.  The  Spirit, 
though  mocked  at  by  those  that  know  it  not, 
will  find  that  within  which  will  befriend  its  motion 
and  own  its  cause.  The  soul  lieth  down  before 
the  Word,  and  gladly  hears  the  voice  of  Christ; 
and  so  the  work  is  carried  on  in  our  hearts  by 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  we  obey  it,  and  are  faith- 
ful. Oh,  how  many  are  strangers  to  this  inward 
work  of  the  Spirit,  which  our  dear  Lord  promis- 
ed to  send  in  his  Father's  name.  But  I  can  tell 
thee  from  experience,  through  mercy,  that  if 
ever  we  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  obeying  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  good  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  as  John,  the  disciple  beloved  of  his  master, 
saith,  "  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world, 
who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh- — this  is  a  deceiver  and  an  Anti-Christ."  We 
are  to  look  to  ourselves,  that  we  lose  not  those 
things  which  we  have  wrought;  but  that  we  re- 
ceive a  full  reward.  Our  own  salvation  is  a  near, 
home  work  ;  and,  as  we  believe  there  is  no  other 
time  to  work  that  great  work  in  but  the  present 
time,  we  cannot  be  too  diligent,  nor  too  watch- 
ful ,  therefore  let  those  that  will  not  be  reclaimed, 
go  on  and  see  what  the  end  will  be.  Oh,  that 
all  were  so  wise  in  time  as  to  consider  their  latter 
end,  and  what  our  end  will  be  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  !  We  can  expect  nothing  but  the 
wrath  of  God  to  abide  upon  us  for  ever.  There- 
fore, my  friend,  as  I  desire  my  own  good  and 
everlasting  happiness,  so  do  I  desire  thine  ;  and, 
as  I  have  ever  believed  thee  to  be  a  man  of  under- 
standing ;  one  who  ruled  well  in  thy  own  family ; 
which  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God; 
whose  all-seeing  eye  runs  to  and  fro,  beholding 
the  evil  and  the  good  in  all ;  so  I  hope,  by  thy 


doubling  thy  diligence,  and  keeping  faithful  un- 
to the  end — for  the  end  crowns  all — thy  last 
days  will  be  thy  best  days  ;  and  the  Lord  will 
hless  thee  every  way,  and  great  will  be  thy 
peace  ;  and  nothing  will  be  suffered  to  hurt  thee, 
if  thou  follow  that  which  is  good ;  although  it  is 
likely  thou  wilt  have,  or  has  had  thy  trials  and 
provings,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly,  as  well 
as  others :  for  as  the  apostle  Paul  saith,  "  Through 
many  tribulations  we  are  to  enter  the  kingdom." 

It  is  a  straight  and  narrow  way  to  flesh  and 
blood,  as  we  are  in  a  carnal  state,  and  not  renew- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;  but  by,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  grace  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ, 
we  know  sufficiency,  and  His  good  Spirit  to  be 
our  present  help  in  the  needful  time ;  and,  by^ 
prayer  and  watchfulness  are  we  preserved  from 
the  evils  that  are  in  the  world.  And  I  have 
often  thought,  and  sometimes  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  we  are  no  longer  saved  from  the  evils 
that  are  in  the  world,  but  as  we  keep  to  watch- 
fulness and  prayer.  And  that  this  holy  concern 
of  mind  may  increase  in  thee,  and  in  me,  and  in 
all  them  that  love  the  appearance  of  the  Lord's 
good  Spirit,- is  what  I  desire  for  all :  for  I  have 
known  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for  evil  doing. 
Therefore,  in  His  love,  which  I  feel  in  my  soul 
for  the  good  of  all,  I  do  heartly  desire  the  well- 
being  of  all ;  and  especially  of  those  with  whom 
the  Lord  makes  me  one,  in  the  covenant  of  love 
and  life.  And  as  the  apostle  saith,  "  What  hast 
thou  which  thou  hast  not  received  ?  and  if  thou 
hast  received  it,  why  shouldst  thou  glory  as  if 
thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?"  So,  my  dear  friend, 
what  we  are  is  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  if  we 
obey  its  appearance,  it  will  lead  us  safe  to  our 
Lord  and  Master;  that  where  He  is,  there  shall 
His  servant  be.  That  this  may  be  thy  portion 
and  mine,  is  what  my  soul  breatheth  for. 

Thy  well-wishing  friend, 

CUTHBERT  WlGHAM. 

The  individual  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, appeared  at  one  time  to  be  under  con- 
vincement,  but  did  not  ultimately  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

As  has  been  the  lot  of  many  other  good  men, 
Cuthbert  Wigham  met  with  some  painful  trials 
and  cross  occurrences  in  bis  own  family.  Hav- 
ing put  some  of  his  sons  forward  in  business, 
they  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  his  con- 
fidence ;  and  through  mismanagement  and  dis- 
sipation, they  wasted  much  of  his  property :  such, 
however,  was  his  integrity  and  honorable  dis- 
position, that  none  were  suffered  to  lose  by  his 
sons'  mismanagement  but  himself.  But  their 
disorderly  conduct  was  frequently  a  source  of 
deep  grief  to  him  ;  and  would  at  times,  no  doubt, 
involve  him  in  deep  humiliation,  by  thus  calling 
to  mind  the  "  sins  of  his  youth."  But  he  knew 
in  whom  he  had  believed,  and  that  his  trans- 
gressions were  blotted  out,  and  his  sins  forgiven, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died  for  him,  and  rose 
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again ;  and  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us. 

He  had  much  comfort  in  several  of  his  other 
children  and  grand  children,  and  was  favored  to 
outlive  all  his  sorrows  ;  and  though,  through  age 
and  bodily  infirmities,  his  natural  faculties  became 
much  impaired,  yet  his  mind  appeared  to  be  re- 
deemed out  of  all  evil,  having  the  hope  set  be- 
fore him  in  the  gospel,  as  an  anchor  to  his  soul ; 
being  brought  to  the  innocency  of  a  little  child. 
And,  though  perfectly  sensible  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  he  was  enabled  to  look  forward 
to  it  with  cheerfulness  :  saying,  "  I  will  wait  in 
patience,  until  my  change  come :  Oh  !  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  ready/'  Indeed  the  patience 
and  resignation  which  appeared  depicted  in  his 
countenance,  evidently  denoted  the  calmness  and 
serenity  of  his  mind. 

He  finished  his  course  the  9th  of  the  2nd 
Month,  1780,  and  was  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  which  he  had  given  to  Friends,  aged 
about  seventy-seven  years — a  minister  forty- 
three  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  AGE  AND  THE  HOME. 
(Concluded  from  page  117.) 

Too  much  labor,  then,  the  times  demand  with- 
in the  household, — more  than  that  quiet,  patient, 
steady,  cheerful,  methodical  industry  which  one 
would  see  realized  at  home,  at  least,  if  nowhere 
else, — too  much  labor,  leaving  no  time  and  no 
spirits  for  enjoyment, — too  much  labor  of  the 
hands  and  brain,  leaving  no  opportunity  for  the 
tasks  upon  which  the  heart  enters  so  gladly. 
And  the  weary  come  home  to  the  weary, — the 
care-worn  meets  the  care-worn.  The  pressure 
upon  a  multitude  of  business  and  professional 
men  is  really  frightful ;  combined  with  the  ne- 
cessity in  many  cases  of  going  long  distances  to 
their  places  of  duty,  it  produces  little  short  of  an 
absolute  separation  from  their  families,  and  may 
gradually  establish  a  positive  disrelish  for  domes- 
tic quiet.  There  are  fathers  in  our  community 
who  are  almost  strangers  to  their  own  children, 
— who  do  not  know  one  half  so  much  about  them 
as  their  school-teachers.  The  appropriate  work 
and  play  and  worship  of  the  home  cannot  be  so 
much  as  begun  in  many  dwellings,  and  anything 
is  caught  at  which  promises  to  relieve  parents 
from  work  which  they  can  find  no  time  to  do. 
Moreover,  whilst  this  excessive  laboriousness  ex- 
hausts the  heads  of  the  household,  the  same 
weary  round  must  very  often  be  travelled  by  the 
children  as  well.  Amongst  them  also  the  same 
mad  ambition  to  get  on  holds  sway.  Stimulated 
by  what  would  seem  an  unwise  appeal  to  the 
passion  of  emulation,  spurred  on  by  the  ofler  of 
school  medals,  as  if  our  whole  social  scheme  were 
not  one  huge,  frightful,  maddening  medal  system, 
the  young  people  commit  book  after  book  to 


memory,  and  greet  you  at  your  coming,  not  with 
gay  words,  kisses,  smiles,  and  questions  about 
common  things  which  you  would  gladly  answer, 
but  with  problems  in  arithmetic,  or  questions  in 
geography,  or  even  with  more  abstruse  difficul- 
ties,— matters,  it  may  be,  beyond  your  own 
humble  shallows.  They  have  no  time  for  house- 
hold sports,  and,  if  you  are  not  on  the  watch,  are 
already  in  school  before  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  oflfer  the  morning  prayer.  They  are 
too  studious  of  geography  to  look  at  the  earth, 
and  too  much  devoted  to  astronomy  to  gaze  up 
at  the  heavens,  and  so  much  given  to  physiology 
as  to  have  no  time  left  for  the  care  of  their 
health.  They  must  be  got  on.  The  mark  is 
made  for  the  most  gifted,  and  the  rest  must  for- 
ever be  trying  without  success  to  reach  it,  acqui- 
ring a  positive  disrelish  for  good  learning.  In 
what  book  of  wisdom,  sacred  or  profane,  is  it 
written  that  the  active  life  of  man  or  woman 
must  begin  at  twenty-one  or  at  eighteen  ?  Why 
should  we  insist  that  precocity  shall  give  the  rule 
to  mediocrity,  or  be  impatient  with  our  children 
if  they  are  in  no  haste  to  succeed  to  the  places  of 
men  who  seem  to  be  in  no  haste  to  leave  them  ? 
Just  as  the  warehouses  of  commerce  are  thrust- 
ing the  family  mansion  into  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  so  the  competitions  of  business,  and  the 
ambitious  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  general 
haste  of  the  times,  are  restricting  the  sphere  of 
the  home  within  those  quiet  rural  districts  where 
time  is  not  thought  to  be  too  valuable  for  unpre- 
tending home  purposes.  Such  spots  are  still  to 
be  found,  fertile  villages  and  sunny  hillsides 
graced  by  old  homesteads  worthy  of  the  name, — 
homesteads  which  are  more  than  "tenements" 
of  so  much  or  so  little  frontage  and  depth,  capa- 
cious, irregular,  approached  not  by  a  gravelled 
carriage-way,  but  only  by  the  scarcely- marked 
wheel-path  through  the  green  yard,  well  shel- 
tered by  our  noble  elms  and  by  farm  buildings 
of  every  size  and  description, — stables  for  the 
beasts,  barns  for  the  hay,  and  garners  for  the 
corn.  Though  such  an  abode  may  be  far  from 
architecturally  beautiful,  one  can  have  associa- 
tions with  it  that  would  be  wholly  out  of  the 
question  within  the  limits  of  a  city,  that  has  re- 
signed its  old  gardens  to  the  housebuilder,  and 
banished  the  children  from  private  play-rooms, 
and  all  the  old  nooks. and  haunts  which  child- 
hood loves,  to  the  public  gymnasium.  There 
are  descendants  of  Puritans  who  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  eve  in  such  old  and  oaken-framed 
dwellings,  as  their  English  ancestors,  before  they 
became  Puritans,  celebrated  Christmas  Eve  in 
English  farm-houses. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  luxurious  habits 
which  have  inevitably  followed  an  increase  of 
prosperity  must  be  reckoned  amongst  thehinder- 
ances  to  a  true  development  of  household  life. 
The  generation  that  has  accumulated  wealth  sel- 
dom learns  to  expend  it  with  judgment,  and  is 
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ready  to  substitute  for  an  attractive  simplicity  a 
profusion  which  vitiates  the  appetite  bodily  and 
mental,  destroying  even  the  keen  relish  of  child- 
hood, condemns  the  young  to  the  satiety  and  fas- 
tidiousness of  those  who  have  exhausted  in  years 
of  enjoyment  every  fountain  of  pleasure,  and  can 
find  nothing  new  under  the  sun  any  longer.  A 
love  of  display  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
informal  amusements  and  festivities  of  the  home, 
and  prevent  the  household  from  enjoying  itself 
at  all  because  it  cannot  enjoy  itself  in  fashionable 
ways. 

And,  moreover,  it  is  a  question  well  deserving 
to  be  asked,  whether  we  are  not  doing  more  than 
is  wise  to  draw  away  from  their  homes,  to  even- 
ing lectures  and  the  like,  those  whose  hours  be- 
long to  their  families,  and  who  would  be  quite 
as  much  instructed  and  entertained  by  home 
readings  of  pleasant  books,  by  music  and  draw- 
ing and  household  games,  and  by  discourses 
upon  literature  and  science,  which  are  so  often 
exceedingly  superficial,  if  not  positively  unsound  ? 
Does  any  one  who  has  a  home  need  a  place  in 
which,  as  the  phrase  is, "  to  spend  his  evenings  "  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  wise,  whilst  we  are 
providing  unions,  and  libraries,  and  lectures  for 
homeless  apprentices  exposed  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  city  life,  to  imitate  the  example  of  that 
practical  philanthropist,  the  late  Joseph  Curtis 
of  New  York  city,  and  try  to  make  theee  young 
people  homeless  no  longer,  by  opening  for  them 
abiding-places  where  they  can  have  something 
more  than  food  and  shelter.  Lectures  and  pub- 
lic meetings,  religious  and  secular,  are  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  they  are  no  substitutes  for 
homes,  and  are  very  likely  to  minister  to  mental 
and  spiritual  dissipation.  Indeed,  every  assem- 
bling of  men  and  women  which  comes  as  a  rival 
to  the  household,  whether  it  be  styled  institute 
or  club,  or  even  vestry,  should  be  closely  scruti- 
nized, and  anything  like  usurpation  of  home 
rights  should  be  stoutly  resisted. 

And  now  it  is  but  justice  to  follow  these  warn- 
ings against  encroachments,  actual  or  meditated, 
by  a  hearty  recognition  of  what  the  earnest  ac- 
tivity of  the  times  will  be  sure  to  accomplish  for 
the  Home,  just  in  proportion  as  the  good  and  wise 
strive  to  turn  the  wonderful  material  and  intel- 
lectual resources  of  the  age  to  the  best  account. 
Who  can  tell  the  multitude  of  comforts  and  ele- 
gances which  modern  skill  and  industry  have 
poured  into  the  dwellings  of  the  humblest  class- 
es,— carpets,  unknown  not  many  generations 
since  to  princes,  garments  as  tasteful  as  they  are 
cheap,  pictures  of  the  different  members  of  the 
household  not  equalled  for  accuracy  and  beauty 
by  the  portraits  which  wealth  buys  of  famous 
artists,  letters  from  absent  ones  written  upon 
cheap  paper  and  brought  by  penny  mails,  the 
best  books,  whether  for  temporary  use  or  for 
ownership,  and  to  every  man  who  can  read,  his 
newspaper.    Lord  Brougham,  in  his  address  de- 


livered before  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1858,  gives  many  interesting  facts  relating 
to  the  circulation  of  cheap  publications  amongst 
the  masses  of  England.  The  Penny  Magazine, 
the  pioneer  amongst  journals  for  the  people,  had, 
at  the  point  of  its  highest  circulation,  a  million 
of  readers, — each  paper  passing  through  several 
hands;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
care  with  which  the  work  was  prepared  from  the 
statement  made  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  as  much 
as  sixty  guineas  was  paid  in  one  instance  for  the 
engraving  of  a  single  plate.  It  seems  that  there 
are  now  circulating  weekly  in  England,  amongst 
1,200,000  subscribers,  nine  newspapers  for  the 
common  people;  and,  besides  these,  cheap  but 
very  valuable  illustrated  histories  and  popular 
wo^ks  of  science,  not  to  speak  of  books  distinctly 
religious  and  reformatory,  find  their  way  regular- 
ly and  in  great  numbers  to  the  homes  of  the 
great  multitude  of  manual  laborers.  I  allude  to 
these  things  because  they  are  not  perhaps  quite 
so  familiar  as  some  other  matters  kindred  to  them 
and  equally  significant, but nearerhome.  Byand 
by,  besides  all  that  has  been  instanced,  the  la- 
borer shall  have  at  little  or  no  cost  abundance  of 
sun  and  air,  as  he  now  has  pure  water,  artificial 
heat  and  light,  when  they  are  needed, — many  of 
the  benefits  promised  by  association,  without  the 
curses  that  have  fallen  upon  those  who,  following 
Owen,  Fourier,  and  Louis  Blanc,  would  carica- 
ture creation,  and  make  a  new  world,  instead  of 
making  the  best  of  this.  .  The  most  skilful  labor- 
ers and  the  most  gifted  artists  are  even  now  toil- 
ing, unconsciously  it  may  be,  yet  really,  to  make 
the  Home  attractive, — to  multiply  the  sources  of 
refining  and  instructive  pleasures,  to  give  us  ele- 
gance and  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  place  of 
mere  glitter  and  tawdriness,  to  connect  useful 
knowledge  with  amusemeut,  and,  by  numberless 
labor-saving  inventions,  to  release  from  drudgery 
all  who  wish  to  be  released,  and  who  will  not  in- 
geniously devise  some  new  task  as  soon  as  you 
have  discharged  them  from  an  old  one.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  will  work  no  mischief  to  the 
children  of  wisdom. 

And  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Suffer  no  man  to  despise  the  home,  or  to 
make  it  second  to  any  human  interest  or  institu- 
tion. Insist  that  it  shall  have  time  and  space, 
thought  and  affection, — that  it  shall  be  intruded 
upon  neither  by  the  market  place,  nor  by  the 
school,  nor  even  by  the  church.  Let  there  be 
time  for  its  duties,  its  pleasures,  its  studies,  its 
prayers.  It  will  help  on  the  world  unspeakably, 
if  each  one  who  has  a  household  will  try  to  rule 
it  in  wisdom  and  love.  Why  not  make  a  home 
for  our  own  children,  as  well  as  be  ever  laboring 
to  secure  for  them  the  means  with  which  they 
can  make  homes?  Household  days  and  oppor- 
tunities, like  everything  else  in  our  world,  are  of 
brief  continuance :  they  may  be  gone,  unless 
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$hey  are  speedily  availed  of ;  seize  them  and  turn 
them  to  account,  and  their  fruit  will  be,  not  for 
time  only,  but  for  eternity  as  well.  When  we 
shall  have  done  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
we  mean  to  return  to  our  homes,  as  the  Jews  re- 
turn to  Palestine  and  the  wandering  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  to  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  to  rest 
and  die.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  home  to 
Uve}  to  improve  thj  present,  to  look  upou  the 
faces  of  the  children  whilst  they  are  still  children, 
to  make  those  wiser  and  better  and  happier  who 
may  receive  so  much  of  their  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  happiness  at  our  hands  ?  E. 


MAKING  EVERY  DAY  HAPPY. 

When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  day  a  happy  one  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  easily  done  ;  a  left- off  garment 
to  a  man  who  needs  it ;  a  kind  word  to  the  sor- 
rowful ;  an  encouraging  expression  to  the  striv- 
ing— trifles  in  themselves,  light  as  air,  will  do 
it,  at  least  for  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  if  you 
are  young,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  tell  when  you 
you  are  old  ;  and  if  you  are  old,  rest  assured  it 
will  send  you  gently  aud  happily  down  the  stream 
of  human  time  to  eternity. 

By  the  most  simple  arithmetic,  look  at  the 
result;  you  send  one  person,  only  one,  happily 
through  the  day — that  is,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  suppos- 
ing you  live  forty  years,  only,  after  you  com- 
mence that  course  of  medicine,  you  have  made 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  human  beings 
happy,  at  all  events,  for  a  time. 

Now,  worthy  reader,  is  not  this  simple  ?  It  is 
too  short  for  a  sermon,  too  homely  for  ethics, 
and  too  easily  accomplished  for  you  to  say,  "  I 
would,  if  I  could." — Sydney  Smith. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  English  Woman's 
Journal,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  efforts  wfyich  have  been,  and  are  now  being 
made  in  England,  for  the  comfort  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  female  emigrants,  who  leave  I 
Great  Britain  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
its  dependencies,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  give  such  extracts  as  we  think  will  interest 
our  readers. — Eds. 

EMIGRANT  SHIP  MATRONS. 

We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
general  healthiness  of  Government  Emigrant 
ships,  which  may  in  great  measure  be  attributed 
to  the  Passenger  Act,  passed  in  1855,  by  which 
ample  space  is  afforded  for  all,  and  provision 
made  for  light  and  ventilation.  Dr.  Normandy's 
distilling  apparatus  has  also  been  introduced,  and 
canvas  bottoms  to  the  berths,  substituted  for  the 
old  wood  and  mattrasses ;  the  food  provided,  if 


coarse,  is  at  least  plentiful,  and  every  care  is 
exercised  to  keep  all  the  parts  of  the  vessel  clean 
and  healthy. 

When  we  carefully  consider  the  numbers  and 
the  condition  of  the  passengers  carried  in  such 
a  ship,  when  we  think  of  the  conflicting  interests, 
the  mixture  of  sexes  and  ages,  the  different 
nations  represented — for  Irish,  German  and 
Welsh,  are  constantly  sailing  together — we  natu- 
rally proceed  to  inquire  what  amount  of  discipline 
is  exercised  over  so  heterogeneous  a  conglomera- 
tion, and  what  care  is  taken  that  these  masses 
do  not  morally  fester  and  corrupt  each  other. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  that  the  captain  and  crew 
can  perform  any  other  than  those  arduous  duties 
which  are  especially  and  emphatically  their  own. 
Well,  besides  captain  and  crew,  each  ship  carries 
an  "  experienced  surgeon,"  who  is  at  once  both 
sanitor  and  magistrate. 

Bather  more  than  ten  years  ago,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Emigrant  Commissioners  to  pro- 
cure some  young  student,  fresh  from  hospital 
perambulations,  who  either  intended  to  proceed 
to  one  of  the  colonies,  and  settle  there,  or  whose 
abilities  were  not  of  a  nature  to  provide  a  posi  • 
tion  in  the  mother  country  ;  of  the  incapacity 
and  utter  worthlessness  of  these  students,  too 
many  disgraceful  revelations  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made,  for  any  doubt  to  be  left  on  the 
subject.  To  their  credit,  be  it  recorded,  that 
no  sooner  were  the  Commissioners  aware  of  the 
inefficiency  of  these  medical  officers,  than  care 
was  at  once  taken  to  extend  the  appointments, 
and  to  make  it  a  regular  service.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  several  of  these  gentle- 
men have  been  in  the  service  four,  six  and  ten 
years.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Commissioners, 
u  the  importance  of  securing  the  services  of  ex- 
perienced and  reliable  men,  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that 
the  advantages  held  out  have  been  sufficient  for 
that  purpose." 

Second  to  the  surgeons  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline, are  the  matrons  appointed  over  the  single 
women.  The  appointment  of  matrons  has  formed 
an  essential  part  of  our  system,  since  our  re- 
sumption of  the  conduct  of  emigration  in  1846. 
In  1849,  the  society  formed  for  the  assistance  of 
female  emigrants,  and  entitled,  u  The  British 
Ladies'  Female  Emigration  Society,"  offered  us 
their  aid  in  the  selection  of  matrons. 

Since  that  time  matrons  have  been  appointed 
to  every  ship  carrying  single  women,  either  (I) 
directly  by  us,  (2)  by  us  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ladies'  Society,  or  (3)  by  the  surgeons 
of  ships.  The  latter  have  been  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  on  the  whole  the  most  successful. 
But  considering  the  peculiar  qualifications  re- 
quired, and  the  special  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  proportion  of  inefficient  or  ill-conducted 
matrons  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

The  number  of  single  women  in  government 
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ships  varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred.  An 
efficient  matron  is  expected  to  attend  to  their 
personal  habits, — to  live  with  them;  if  of  a 
superior  class,  she  may  have  her  food  served  sepa- 
rately, but  in  quantity  and  quality  has  the  same  as 
those  under  her  care,  to  find  them  suitable  employ- 
ment in  cleaning,  washing,  needlework,  &c.  as 
well  as  to  give  them  suitable  religious  instruc- 
tion and  to  teach  them  reading  and  writing}  in 
short,  to  see  that  the  time  on  board  ship  is  spent 
in  training  them  for  domestic  service  in  the 
colony  in  Australia,  and  in  inducing  such  habits 
as  will  make  them  useful  members  of  society, 
instead  of  their  being,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
ignorant  of  household  duties,  and  disinclined  for 
labor,  when  they  soon  lose  their  character  and 
become  a  burden  to  society/' 

The  idea  of  providing  a  matron  who  should 
have  charge  of  tbe  moral  and  intellectual  well 
being  of  single  emigrants  arose  from  a  private 
and  providential  visit  of  a  lady  to  an  emigrant 
ship  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  Oct.  1848. 
She  had  been  invited  by  the  owner  toaccompany 
him  to  the  vessel,  when  a  scene  presented  itself, 
which  was  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

This  ship  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  emigrants  had  sailed  from  Deptford  a  fort- 
night previously,  and  from  entire  ignorance  of 
the  necessary  arrangements'  tn  board  ship,  and 
from  the  trials  even  in  that  short  sea-voyage, 
most  of  the  poor  creatures  were  discontented,  ill, 
and  unhappy.  Groups  were  collected  together 
on  the  crowded  deck,  bewailing  the  step  they 
had  taken,  and  many  were  shedding  bitter  tears. 
The  visitor  did  what  she  could  to  cheer,  console, 
and  advi.se,  explained  to  them  how  necessary  the 
government  regulations  were  for  their  comfort 
and  well-being  at  sea ;  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  calmness  and  content,  since  so  irre- 
vocable a  step  had  been  taken,  and  exhorted  them 
to  make  the  period  of  their  long  voyage  a  time  of 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  improvement.  Ere 
long  some  tears  were  dried,  rebellious  complaints 
hushed,  and  plans  eagerly  entered  into  for  form- 
ing classes  for  instruction.  There  were  between 
thirty  and  forty  single  young  women  on  board, 
with  no  matron  and  no  teacher.  All  that  the 
visitor  could  do  was  to  engage  the  services  of 
those  emigrants  who  could  read,  write,  and 
work,  to  instruct  those  who  could  not;  and  as 
they  were  all  unprovided  with  materials  for 
employment,  the  visitor  undertook  to  return  to 
the  ship  the  next  day  with  a  supply  of  knitting- 
needles,  cotton,  worsted,  thimbles,  Bibles,  and 
prayer  books. 

This  was  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
emigration  was  then  being  carried  on.  Every 
week  large  ships  were  sailing,  on  board  of  which 
the  same  sad  scenes  were  occurring.  The  con- 
sequences that  necessarily  ensued  from  a  four 
months  voyage  passed  in  idleness  and  ignorance, 
were  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  far  too  disgrace- 


ful to  be  described.  The  work  then  begun  soon 
excited  the  interest  of  a  few  ladies  resident  in 
Plymouth,  and  before  the  lady  to  whom  we  have 
already  alluded  left  that  port,  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  an  efficient  agency  at  work  for 
visiting  the  depot  and  the  ships.  By  degrees 
the  labors  of  those  engaged  have  increased,  nor 
has  their  interest  flagged ;  and  in  the  month  of 
February,  1849,  the  attention  of  several  influen- 
tial ladies  and  gentlemen  in  London  was  called 
to  the  then  existing  evils  of  emigration,  and 
a  committee  was  formed  for  providing  and 
sending  out  matrons  for  emigrant  ships.  And 
at  a  similar  meeting  held  in  the  following  month 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  Lombard  Street? 
an  amalgamation  was  effected  with  Plymouth., 
and  the  British  Ladies  Emigrant  Society  form- 
ed." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  12th,  1860. 

The  views  contained  in  a  communication  with- 
out signature  lately  received,  are  not  expressed 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  render  the  publication 
of  them,  as  offered,  desirable.  We  recognize  the 
writer's  concern  that  Friends  should  be  as  ready  to 
attend  their  religious  meetings  as  they  come  in 
course,  though  they  may  be  small  and  generally 
silent  as  to  vocal  ministry,  as  they  are  to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  a  ministering  Friend,  who 
may  feel  called  to  visit  them  ;  and  the  writer 
brings  into  view  the  fact,  that  when  such  invita- 
tions are  given,  the  house  is  generally  full  to 
overflowing ;  which  fact,  being  contrasted  with 
the  usually  nearly  empty  branches,  is  received 
as  an  evidence  that  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple are  mare  turned  unto  outward  ministrations, 
than  to  those  teachings  which  are  spirit  and  life, 
and  which  are  given  forth  in  the  inner  temple  of 
the  heart,  and  must  be  waited  for  in  the  silence 
of  all  flesh 

Some  advantage  may  arise  from  our  looking 
at  the  matter,  as  thus  presented  to  our  view.  We 
believe,  did  we  hold  our  profession  in  its  vitality, 
our  meetings,  though  silent,  would  be  seasons  of 
refreshment,  from  which  we  would  not  willingly 
absent  ourselves. 

Married,— At  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  on  4th  day  evening 
25th  ultimo,  Caleb  Clothier  to  Anne  S.  Hunt. 


Died,— On  Sixth  day,  20th  of  Fourth  month,  Benja- 
min P.  Hallqwell,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  hopeful 
and  patient  during  his  illness,  and  we  feel  assured, 
knowing  bis  goodness  and  composed  state  of  mind, 
that  he  has  been  gathered  unto  the  fold  of  his  Heaven- 
ly Father. 

Died,  in  Kadnor,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  on  the  25th 
of  third  month  last,  of  scarlet  fever,  Rebecca  K,young- 
est  daughter  of  Virgil  S.  and  Jane  L.  Eachees,  aged  2 
years  5  months  and,  6  days. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A    MEMOIR  OF  QUAMINO 
BUCCAU. 
By  William  J.  Allinson. 
(Concluded  from  page  122.) 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  G.,  it  was  well  for  Quamino 
that  his  son,  the  estimable  William  Griffith,  was 
his  executor.  The  decision  of  this  noble  man 
was  soon  made,  to  take  the  slaves  as  a  part  of  his 
own  portion.  William  Griffith  residing  in  Bur- 
lington, his  brother  attended  to  the  sale  of  their 
father's  effects. 

Quamino  was  sent  to  get  advertisements  print- 
ed, and  to  post  and  circulate  them  about  the 
country ;  and,  although  he  and  his  wife  were 
included  in  the  list  of  chattels,  and  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  estate,  he 
faithfully  executed  the  commission.  He  care- 
fully collected  all  the  items  of  his  master's  pro- 
perty, in  preparation  for  the  sale,  "  with  good 
will  doing  service  as  to  the  Lord."  The  vendue 
having  commenced,  he  and  his  wife  became 
objects  of  much  attention  to  the  multitude  gath- 
ered on  the  occasion,  and  Quamino  was  repeated- 
ly asked  whether  they  were  to  be  sold.  After 
the  sale  had  commenced,  he  was  sent  on  horse- 
back to  the  Post-Office,  and  brought  a  letter  from 
William  Griffith,  which  directed  that  everything 
should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  except  the 
horse  and  carriage,  and  that  with  these  Quamino 
was  to  bring  Sarah  to  Burlington.  "  Oh,  my 
dear  friend,"  said  he, in  narrating  it,  "you  don't 
know  how  I  felt !"  And  yet  his  emotions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  only  those  of  relief  from  the 
doubt  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  him,  and  of 
gratification  that  he  was  to  belong  to  one  who 
had  manifested  kindness  and  sympathy  during 
the  seven  years  of  his  residence  with  the  old  doc- 
tor. 

William  Griffith  was  not  only  an  eminent  law- 
yer but  a  philanthropist,  and  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  originating  and  conducting  the  New  Jer- 
sey Abolition  Society.  "  His  record  is  on  high/' 
and  his  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished  as 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  species.  For  this 
excellent  man  Quamino  worked  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and,  said  he,  "  Ididnt't  expect  to  be 
any  way  delivered.  I  didn't  know  no  more 
about  freedom  than  that  stove."  One  day,  as  he 
worked  in  the  garden,  he  heard  his  name  pro 
nounced,  and,  seeing  his  master  beside  him,  he 
modestly  said,  "  Sir  I"  We  will  describe  the 
interview  in  the  good  old  man's  words.    "  Says 


he,  '  Would  you  like  to  be  free  V  and  I  said7 
1  I  don't  know,  Sir .'  That  was  all  I  said.  He 
then  stood  and  paused  a  little  while  in  silence, 
and  t  went  on  working  the  same  as  before.  At 
last  he  said,  i  I've  made  up  my  miod  to  give  you 
free  and,  says  I,  '  You  give  me  free,  master  !' 
Oh,  it  all  came  on  me  so  unexpected  !  And  then 
he  up  and  told  me  all  how  he  would  do ;" — 
[Here  W:  G.  described  the  legal  form  to  be  ob- 
served]— "  and  then,  says  he,  on  such  a  day, 
when  I  call  you,  you  must  take  your  wife  by  the 
hand,  and  come  into  my  office.  I  never  told 
woman — no,  Sir,  I  kept  it  still, — till  one 
day  he  called  me  to  bring  my  wife.  I  went  in 
the  kitchen,  and  said,  '  Mother,  Mr.  Griffith  says 
you  must  come  along  with  me  into  the  office. ' 
She  stroked  her  apron  and  we  went,  and  found 
the  office  full  of  gentlemen,  and  I  made  my  bow 
to  the  gentlemen  •  and  there  we  stood  as  if  we 
were  just  married.  Squire  Adams  asked  me 
how  I  felt — and  I  told  him  t  I  feel  very  well,  I 
tank  you,  Sir  :  I  feel  very  well  in  my  limbs.'"  " 
It  seems  many  questions  were  asked  them,  and 
the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  they  would  be 
able  to  do  well  for  themselves.  They  were  dis- 
missed, and  returned  to  their  work  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred  out  of  the  usual  line.  In 
the  afternoon,  William  Griffith  promised  Qua- 
mino that  he  would  teach  him  how  to  get  along. 
They  were  then  hired  to  him  for  ten  dollars  per 
month. 

Shortly  after  his  emancipation,  he  made  a  visit 
to  his  old  friends,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Brunswick.  They  asked  him  whether  he  was 
any  happier  than  before.  u  I  don't  know 
much  about  freedom,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I 
wouldn't  be  a  slave  ag'in,  not  if  you'd  give  me 
the  best  farm  in  the  Jarsies." 

It  is  not  our  object  to  record  the  details  of 
his  meridian  life.  Living  in  virtuous  poverty, 
this  humble  pair  were  respected  by  those  who 
knew  them.  Being  attached  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society,  they  had  regular  prayer-meet- 
ings and  class  meetings  in  their  house;  and  this 
biographical  sketch,  had  it  been  attempted  by 
some  of  his  Methodist  friends  might  have  pre- 
served a  record  of  many  instructive  conversations, 
which  the  present  writer  was  not  privileged  to 
hear. 

One  market  morning,  when  far  advanced  in 
years,  Quamino  hobbled  up  to  the  market-house, 
and  noticing  some  strawberries,  (a  luxury  of 
which  he  had  long  been  debarred,)  he  went  home 
to  call  his  "  woman,"  that  they  might  together 
look  at  them,  and  inhale  their  fragrance.  The 
aged  pair  accordingly  went  to  the  market-place, 
and,  at  a  respectful  distance,  beheld  the  delicacy 
to  them  unattainable ;  the  old  man  telling  his 
partner  that  they  might  look  at  them,  and  that 
was  all  they  could  do — that  such  things  were 
not  "  for  the  like  of  them,"  and  that  they  must 
not  covet  them.    Towards  noon,  a  Friend,  who 
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knew  nothing  of  this  circumstance,  took  them  a 
large  bowl  of  strawberries,  and  poured  them  into 
a  dish  upon  their  table,  without  thinking  of  ex- 
citing surprise.  The  old  man  raised  his  eyes 
heavenward,  the  big  tears  flowing  copiously 
down  his  cheeks;  and  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore he  could  command  his  voice  for  the  utter- 
ance of  thanks,  first  to  Him  whose  is  the  earth 
and  its  fulness,  and  secondly  to  his  friend. 
The  good  old  man  then  related  the  incident  of 
the  morning  •  and  whilst  his  listener  was  yet  pre- 
sent, a  person  brought  him  a  pitcher  of  milk 
which  rendered  the  feast  complete.  This  little 
anecdote  may  be  worthy  of  the  space  it  occupies, 
as  tending  to  show  to  those  with  whom  the  good 
things  of  this  life  abound,  that  there  is  a  better 
appropriation  for  there  redundant  luxuries,  than 
in  cloying  their  own  appetite  with  repletion,  Of 
this  fruit,  it  may  be  noted,  our  worthy  Quamino 
always  after  this  partook  frequently  in  its  season. 

Stepping  one  day  into  a  chemist's  store,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  show-bottles  in 
the  window,  and  watched  with  mute  astonish- 
ment the  objects  passing  in  the  street — all  ap- 
pearing in  an  inverted  position.  The  old  man, 
satisfied  that  this  was  quite  out  of  the  order  of 
nature,  went  to  his  home  full  of  thought,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day, with  a  countenance  not  mark- 
ed with  its  habitual  cheerfulness,  but  with  gravi- 
ty and  embarrassment.  With  some  diffidence 
he  began  to  address  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment, saying  that  "  the  gentleman  had  been  very 
kind  to  him,"  and  he  had  neither  silver  nor 
gold  to  bestow  in  return  ;  and  he  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  testify  against  his  dealing  in  the  black 
art ;  for  to  this  he  attributed  his  "  putting  them 
men  and  women  in  the  bottles  and  making  them 
walk  on  their  heads."  A  sufficient  explanation 
was  given  to  set  his  apprehensions  at  rest ;  but 
this  optical  illusion  continued  to  be  a  puzzling 
mystery  to  him — and  he  alluded  to  it  after  the 
lapse  of  a  dozen  years,  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death. 

In  the  year  1842,  his  wife  died  suddenly. 
When  the  remains  of  Sarah  were  borne  from 
their  humble  tenement,  her  bereaved  partner, 
too  much  of  a  cripple  to  follow  in  the  funeral 
train,  stood  a  moment  at  the  door,  supported  by 
his  crutches,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  swar- 
thy cheeks.  "  Farewell,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I 
shall  see  her  no  more,  till  we  meet  within  the 
pearl  gates."  Sarah  was  considered  by  those 
who  knew  her  best,  to  be  a  woman  of  piety  and 
worth,  and  not  inferior  to  her  husband — to 
whom,  indeed,  she  was  a  helper  in  spiritual  as 
as  well  as  in  temporal  things. 

He  felt  this  bereavement  keenly,  and  he  had 
reason  to  consider  his  situation  particularly  for- 
lorn. Living  alone  in  his  house,  too  feeble  to 
dress  and  uadress  himself,  his  son  who  was  out 
at  service,  would  put  him  in  bed  at  night,  and 
come  in  the  morning  to  assist  him  in  dressing. 


The  old  man  silently  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  people  would  <£  gedder  me  up 
and  hurry  me  off  to  de  county  house but  to 
his  grateful  astonishment,  he  found,  a  few  days 
after  his  wife's  decease  that  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  by  several  families  to  furnish  him 
with  his  dinner,  each  family  taking  a  particular 
day ;  and  this  plan  was  punctually  pursued  for 
eight  years,  until  the  occasion  for  it  ceased  by 
his  removal  to  the  mansion  prepared  for  him, 
where  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  Father's  provi- 
dence hath  supplied  every  want,  and  where  he 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more. 
The  family  of  his  kind  landlord  furnished  him 
with  his  morning  and  evening  meal ;  and  after 
some  time,  his  sight  entirely  failing  him,  he 
was  provided  with  a  faithful  care-taker,  and  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  his  apartments  was 
noticed  by  all  his  visitors. 

J.oseph  John  Gurney,  (in  whose  ministry  he 
had  been  much  interested,)  visited  him ;  and 
the  two  disciples,  so  differently  circumstanced  as 
regards  worldly  gear,  were  spiritually  comforted 
and  strengthened  together :  and  when  Quamino 
heard  of  the  decease  of  J.  J.  G.,  he  was  much 
affected,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  simple  sublimi- 
ty of  the  glories  into  which  he  felt  assured  that 
this  great  and  good  man  had  entered. 

One  afternoon,  his  fire  having  gone  out  while 
he  was  alone  in  the  house,  he  went  with  the  aid 
of  his  crutches,  to  the  market-place,  where  he 
rested  against  one  of  the  stalls,  warming  himself 
in  the  sun,  when  the  venerable  Dr.  R.  G.  of  Rhode 
Island,  passing  by,  accosted  him ;  and  entering 
at  once  into  religious  converse,  a  most  affecting 
scene  ensued — the  two  aged  Christians  weeping 
together,  and  together  magnifying  the  name  of 
Him  who  had  called  them  out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light.  "Oh,"  said  Quamino, 
clasping  his  hands,  "  I  came  here  to  warm  my- 
self a  little,  and  the  Lord  has  sent  me  such  a 
visit — I  never  thought  of  such  a  t'ing  !"  Speak- 
ing of  it  that  evening,  he  said,  striking  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  "  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  sound 
of  that  dear  friend's  voice,  I  felt  that  he  was  a 
living  soul!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  San  Francisco  Alta  California,  3d  mo.  20. 
ARRIVAL  OF  A  JAPANESE  STEAMER. 

His  Imperial  Majesty's  war  steamer  Candin- 
marruh,  commanded  by  Kat-sin-tarroh,  a  captain 
in  the  Japanese  navy,  arrived  in  our  harbor 
yesterday,  and  anchored  off  Yallejo-street  wharf, 
at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  37  days'  passage 
from  Uragawa,  and  having  on  board  the  chief 
admiral  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  navy,  Co-ser- 
ke-ma-sa-no-ci-um.  The  object  of  the  visit  of 
the  Candinmarruh,  is  as  a  tender  or  preceding 
vessel  to  the  United  States  steamship  Powhatan, 
which  left  Yeddo  on  the  10th  of  February, 
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bound  for  this  port,  having  on  board  the  Japanese 
ambassadors  (and  suite  of  seventy)  sent  by  the 
Emperor  to  Washington,  as  already  detailed  in 
our  last  Japanese  correspondence. 

THE  PASSAGE  OVER. 

The  Candinmarruh  has  been  thirty-seven  days 
sailing  to  this  port  from  Japan.  Her  engines 
were  not  used  but  during  three  days,  in  getting 
off  the  Japanese  coast.  She  sails  pretty  well, 
having  made  about  two  hundred  miles  in  one 
day.  She  was  built  in  Holland  for  the  Japanese 
Emperor,  and  was  sent  out  in  her  present  con- 
dition about  three  years  ago.    She  cost  $70,000. 

We  visited  the  ship  yesterday,  on  her  arrival, 
and  were  there  introduced  to  Capt.  Brooke  and 
Mr.  Kern,  from  whom  we  obtained  many  in- 
teresting details  of  the  passage.  This  is  one  of 
the  several  steamers  composing  the  Japanese 
navy.  She  is  the  first  one  that  has  left  the 
country  for  a  foreign  part;  and  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  come  except  that  the 
two  above-mentioned  officers  happened  to  be  in 
Yukahama  to  attend  them.  The  express  object 
is  to  await  the  arrival  here  of  the  Powhatan, 
when  she  will  at  once  return  to  report  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  ambassadors  and  suite.  The 
Japanese  sailors  are  au  fait  in  all  the  usual  work 
pertaining  to  the  duties  of  sea-faring  life.  The 
boatswain  is  as  thoroughly  up  in  his  work  as  any 
man  could  be  in  any  service.  There  is  no  kind 
of  sailor-work  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand, and  can  also  manage  his  men  in  a  ship- 
shape manner. 

The  crew  run  aloft,  and  make  and  take  in  sail 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  There  were  no  punish- 
ments of  any  kind  iuflicted  on  the  crew — every- 
thing going  pleasantly  and  easily  from  the  first. 
The  government  on  board  is  mild  and  humane. 
The  science  of  navigation  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood among  the  officers,  who  learned  it  from  the 
Dutch  at  the  school  at  Nagasaki.  The  instru- 
ments are  of  Dutch  and  English  manufacture. 
They  had  two  chronometers  of  English  make. 
The  ship  is  worked  in  all  respects  like  those  of 
the  Dutch.  The  food  on  board  is  principally 
rice,  dried  fish,  and  pickled  vegetables.  The 
fish  is  fried  in  rape- seed  oil,  making  a  very 
palatable  mess,  and  one  which  no  hungry  man 
would  refuse.  Each  of  the  crew  is  allowed  a 
gallon  of  rice  per  day,  of  which  the  greater  por- 
tion is  retained  in  Japan  for  their  families. 
Vegetables,  tea,  sugar,  &c  ,  &c,  if  used,  they 
pay  for  themselves. 

At  first,  on  the  passage,  the  hours  were  not 
marked  off  into  watches,  as  in  other  sea-going 
ships,  but  soon  the  necessity  of  this  was  made 
apparent,  and  the  system  was  adopted.  Tables 
are  used  to  eat  from  fore  and  aft — chop-sticks 
being  used,  as  with  the  Chinese.  No  religious 
ceremonies  were  observed  on  board  during  the 
passage,  nor  were  there  any  evidences  of  idolatry. 
They  were  heard,  however,  to  pray  to  their  deities 


occasionally  in  their  own  rooms.  They  looked 
forward  with  pleasure,  during  the  passage,  to 
their  arrival  here — exhibiting  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ty to  know  about  America,  its  people  and  institu- 
tions. The  Government  was  particularly  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  They  were  cleanly  in  their 
habits,  and  bathed  frequently. 

The  admiral  had  four  servants,  who  were  con- 
stantly in  waiting;  but  the  admiral  being  a  very 
sensible  man,  exacted  no  unnecessary  servitude 
or  formalities.  In  a  gale  of  wind,  the  orders 
were  given  entirely  in  Dutch,  and  were  executed 
with  celerity  and  cheerfulness,  The  whole  nauti- 
cal education  of  the  people,  in  fact,  is  based 
upon  the  Dutch  language — thus  illustrating  the 
policy  of  that  nation  to  preserve  its  exclusive 
hold  in  Japan,  and  to  found  every  useful  art 
which  they  introduce  upon  their  language. 


THE  ART  OF  NOT  HEARING. 

The  art  of  not  hearing  should  be  taught  in 
every  well  regulated  family.  It  is  full  as  impor- 
tant to  domestic  happiness  as  a  cultivated  ear, 
for  which  so  much  money  and  time  are  expended. 
There  are  so  many  things  which  it  is  painful  to 
hear— many  which  we  ought  not,  to  hear — very 
many  which  if  heard,  will  disturb  the  temper, 
corrupt  simplicity  and  modesty,  and  detract  from 
contentment  and  happiness,  that  every  one  should 
be  educated  to  take  in  or  shut  out  sounds  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure. 

If  a  man  falls  into  a  violent  passion,  and  calls 
me  all  manner  of  names,  the  first  word  shuts  my 
ear,  and  I  hear  no  more.  If,  in  my  quiet  voy- 
age of  life,  I  find  myself  caught  in  one  of  the 
domestic  whirlwinds  of  scolding,  I  shut  my  ears 
as  a  sailor  would  furl  his  sails,  and  making  all 
tight,  scud  before  the  gale.  If  a  hot  and  restless 
man  begins  to  inflame  my  feelings,  I  consider 
what  mischief  these  fiery  sparks  may  do  in  the 
magazine  below  where  my  temper  is  kept,  and 
instantly  close  the  door. 

Does  a  gadding,  mischief-making  fellow  begin 
to  inform  me  what  people  are  saying  about  me, 
down  drops  the  portcullis  of  my  ear,  and  he  can- 
not get  in  any  farther.  Does  the  collector  of  a 
neighborhood's  scandal  ask  my  ear  as  a  ware- 
house, it  instinctively  shuts  up.  Some  people 
seem  anxious  to  hear  everything  that  will  vex 
and  annoy  them.  If  it  is  hinted  that  any  one  has 
spoken  evil  of  them,  they  set  about  searching 
the  matter,  and  finding  out.  If  all  the  petty 
things  said  of  one  by  heedless  or  ill-natured 
idlers  were  to  be  brought  home  to  him,  he  would 
become  a  mere  walking  pincushion,  stuck  full  of 
sharp  remarks.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  thank- 
ing a  man  for  emptying  upon  my  bed  a  bushel 
of  nettles,  or  setting  loose  a  swarm  of  ants  in  my 
chamber,  or  raising  a  pungent  dust  in  my  house 
generally,  as  to  bring  in  upon  me  all  the  tattle  of 
careless  or  spiteful  people. 
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If  you  would  be  happy,  when  among  good  men, 
open  your  ears ;  when  among  bad,  shut  them. 
And  as  the  throat  has  a  muscular  arrangement 
by  which  it  takes  care  of  the  air  passages  of  its 
own  accord,  so  the  ears  should  be  trained  to  an 
automatic  dulness  of  hearing  !  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  hear  what  your  servants  say  when  they 
are  angry ;  what  your  children  say  after  they 
have  slammed  the  door;  what  your  neighbors 
say  about  your  children  ;  what  your  rivals  say 
about  your  business,  your  dress,  or  your  affairs. 

This  art  of  not  hearing,  though  untaught  in 
the  schools,  is  by  no  means  unknown,  or  un- 
practiced  in  society.  I  have  noticed  that  a  well 
bred  woman  never  hears  an  impertinent  or  a  vul- 
gar remark.  A  kind  of  discreet  deafness  saves 
one  from  many  insults,  from  much  blame,  from 
not  a  little  apparent  connivance  in  dishonorable 
conversation. 

There  are  two  doors  inside  my  ears — a  right 
hand  door,  leading  to  my  heart,  and  a  left-hand 
door,  with  a  broad  and  steep  passage  out  into 
the  open  air.  This  last  door  receives  all  ugli- 
ness, profanity,  vulgarity,  mischief-making, 
which  suddenly  find  themselves  outside  of  me. 
Judicious  teachers  and  indulgent  parents  save 
young  urchins  a  world  of  trouble  by  a  conveni- 
ent deafness.  Bankers  and  money  lenders  are 
often  extremely  hard  of  hearing,  when  unsafe 
borrowers  are  importunate.  I  never  hear  a  man 
wbo  runs  after  me  in  the  street,  bawling  my 
name  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  nor  persons  that 
talk  evil  of  those  who  are  absent ;  nor  those  who 
give  unasked  advice  about  my  own  affairs ;  nor 
those  who  talk  largely  about  things  of  which 
they  are  ignorant. 

If  there  are  sounds  of  kindness,  of  mirth,  of 
love,  open  fly  my  ears  !  But  temper,  or  harsh- 
ness, or  hatred,  or  vulgarity,  or  flatter,  shut 
them.  If  you  keep  your  garden  gate  shut,  your 
flowers  and  fruit  will  be  safe.  If  you  keep  your 
door  closed,  no  thief  will  run  off  with  your  sil- 
ver ;  and  if  you  keep  your  ear  shut,  your  heart 
will  lose  neither  its  flowers  nor  its  treasures. — 
Selected. 


THE  ALL-FATHER. 

[This  hymn  was  found  in  a  chest  in  an  English 
Cottage.] 

In  the  stillness  of  the  voiceless  night, 
When  chased  by  airy  dreams,  the  slumbers  flee, 
Whom  in  the  darkness  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
0  God.  but  thee. 

And  if  there  be  a  weight  upon  my  breast, 
Some  vague  impression  of  the  day  foregone, 
Scarce  knowing  what  it  is,  I  fly  to  thee, 
And  lay  it  down. 

Or  if  it  be  the  heaviness  that  comes 
In  tokens  of  anticipated  ill, 
My  bosom  takes  no  heed  of  what  it  is, 
Since  'tis  thy  will. 


For  oh,  in  spite  of  past  and  present  care, 
Or  anything  besides,  how  joyfully 
That  almost  solitary  hour, 

My  God,  with  thee. 

More  tranquil  than  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
More  peaceful  than  the  silence  of  that  hour. 
More  blest  than  anything,  my  spirit  lies 
B/neath  thy  power. 

For  what  is  there  on  earth  that  I  desire, 
Of  all  that  it  can  give  or  take  from  me, 
Or  whom  in  heaven  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
0  God,  but  thee. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  SEASON". 

There  is  a  voice  through  our  city  sent, 
But  not  with  its  thousand  murmurs  blent ; 
For  it  hath  no  part  in  the  jarring  sounds 
That  rise  in  a  city's  troubled  bounds. 

But  it  tells  of  the  flowers  by  rock  and  rill 

Whose  breath  the  breezes  bring  ; 
And  the  words  of  that  pleasant  voice  are  still — 

"  Come  forth  to  meet  the  spring  ; 
For  she  comes  as  full  of  promise  yet 
As  when  Eden's  flowers  her  footsteps  met. 

"  Come  forth,  for  the  light  of  her  smile  hath  shone 
On  the  fair  old  hills  and  forests  lone  ; 
They  are  green  with  the  dews  of  the  gentle  showers, 
They  are  rich  in  the  odors  of  earthly  flowers. 

Come  forth,  for  the  buds  of  another  spring 
May  all  as  brightly  bloom  ; 

But  the  trees  of  the  churchyard's  growth  may  flinj 
Their  shade  o'er  many  a  tomb, 
And  eyes  that  are  beaming  brightly  now 
May  gaze  no  more  on  the  blossomed  bough." 

They  hear  that  summons  loud  and  long, 
In  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  toiling  throng; 
It  fills  the  dreams  of  the  'prisoned  child 
With  songs  of  the  woodbirds  sweet  and  wild; 
But  it  whispers  love  in  the  sleepless  ear 

Of  the  maiden  young  and  pale, 
Of  a  cottage  home  by  a  fountain  clear, 
In  a  far  and  sunny  vale. 
!  And  the  young  heart  answers  with  a  prayer 
For  the  lot  of  the  bird3  and  blossoms  there. 

It  speaks,  by  the  prison's  dreary  walls, 

Of  plains  where  the  oak's  broad  shadow  falls, 

Of  dewy  dells  and  of  breezy  steeps, 

Where  the  stream  in  its  path  of  freedom  sweeps  : 

And.  oh  1  how  its  faintest  murmurs  rise 
By  the  sick  and  lonely  bed, 

For  they  tell  of  the  health  and  hope  that  lies 
Where  the  wood-flowers'  scents  are  shed  ; 
But  the  spring  that  shiceVon  that  slumberer's  dream 
Halh  never  brightened  our  earthly  streams. 

It  speaks,  in  the  student's  lonely  room, 
Of  sweetest  love,  where  the  violets  bloom 
By  homes  or  graves,  where  he  left  the  truth 
And  love,  perchance,  of  his  blighted  youth, 

Till  the  weary  eye  from  pen  and  page 
Turns  fondly  back  at  last 

To  the  joys  of  its  early  heritage, 
In  the  glow  of  summers  past ; 
For  nought  that  can  meet  his  onward  gaze 
Hath  half  the  light  of  those  vanished  days. 

It  breathes  on  the  exile's  hours  of  rest 

A  dream  of  the  land  he  loves  the  best ; 

Till  its  scenes  arise  to  his  memory's  view, 

Still  bright  with  the  springs  his  childhood  knew. 
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Oh !  could  such  blessed  dreams  restore 

To  the  withered  hearts  of  men 
The  bloom  of  those  early  springs  once  more! 
For  the  flowers  may  come  again  ; 
But  they  never  can  be  what  they  have  been 
To  the  heart  before  it  lost  its  green. 

<l  Come  forth,  come  forth     h^>w  that  joyous  call 
Is  sent  like  the  winds  of  heaven  to  all ! 
But  it  comes  in  vain  to  many  a  heart, 
For  whom  life  hath  lost  its  better  part. 

Ah  !  wo  for  the  hopeless  years  that  bring 
No  summers  in  their  flight ; 

But  joy  to  the  land  of  our  promised  spring, 
Where  the  bloom  is  ever  bright; 
For  hearts  who  have  lost  their  verdure  here 
May  find  it  yet  in  the  fadeless  sphere. 

Thus  faintly  murmurs  a  broken  string, 
Awoke  by  the  passing  breath  of  spring  ; 
But  it  wakens  no  more  the  harp  whose  swell 
Hath  echoed  its  sweetest  tones  so  well. 

We  heard  them  far,  and  we  loved  them  long, 

That  gentle  harp  and  hand  ; 
But  they  left  our  paths  for  the  ceaseless  song 
Of  the  minstrel's  "  Better  Land," 
And  the  isles  may  listen  long  in  vain, 
Till  the  spring  breeze  wakes  such  a  harp  again. 

Francis  Beown. 

Hood's  Magazine. 


the  23d,  "  Another  tremendous  thunder  storm  about  6, 

A.  My 

.  This  month  of  the  present  year  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  astronomers  for  the  splendid  occultation  of 
Venus,  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  25th. 

The  heavy  floods,  carrying  destruction  before  them, 
in  some  sections  of  the  west,  aad  causing  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  will  also  be  borne  in  remembrance  by 
the  sufferers,  though  with  less  pleasurable  emotions. 

Phila.,  5th  mo.  3,  1860.  J.  M.  E. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  Fourth  month. 

Rain  during  some  portions  of  the 

24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,    .  . 

Snow,  

Cloudy  without  storms,     .    .  . 
Ordinarily  clear,  5 

3( 

1860. 


1859. 

1860. 

9  days 

13  days 

3  " 

5  » 

2  " 

1  " 

11  " 

3  " 

5  " 

8  " 

30 

30 

50  25  deg. 
82  " 
30  " 
3.80  in. 


1859. 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

at  Penna.  Hospital,     .    .    50  80  deg 

Highest  do.  during  month  do.    76  " 

Lowest  do.    do.      do.    do.    33  u 

Rain  during  the  month,    .    .    5.61  in. 

Deaths,  during  do.,  count- 
ing five  current  weeks  for 
1859  and  four  for  1860.   .     900  782 
Deaths  in  New  York  during  the  first  two 

weeks  in  this  month,  912 
Do.  in  Philadelphia  for  the  same  period,  403 

Average  of  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  fourth  month  for 

the  past  71  years,  51.47  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  do.  1826,  '28,  '35  '44,  56  " 
Lowest  do.  do.  1794,  98,  44  « 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  with  considerable 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather,  we  still  had  three  more 
clear  days  this  than  last  year,  and  that  the  temperature 
varied  less  than  half  a  degree,  while  it  was  about  one 
and  a  quarter  degree  below  the  average  for  the  past 
seventy-one  years. 

Ice  and  frost  occurred  on  four  mornings  of  the 
month  this  year— the  first  named  being  near  half  an 
inch  thick  on  the  15th,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  on  the  26th.  On  the  5th,  6th,  and  9th  of  last  year 
ice  was  noted,  while  as  a  contrast  we  recorded  on  the 
11th  "  the  most  violent  thunder  storm  I  ever  knew  so 
early  in  the  season — rain  falling  in  torrents.    Also,  on 


Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
THE   OIL  WELLS  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Holland,  Venango  Co.,  Penn.,  March  7,  1860. 
The  mineral  oil  of  this  region  was  known  to 
the  Indians  by  the  name  of  Seneca  oil,  and  wa« 
used  by  them  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  searching 
for  this  oil,  there  have  been  many  pits  found 
which  have  evidently  been  used  for  gathering  it, 
but  left  purposely  concealed,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  worked  by  the  early  French  settlers.  Its 
existence  has  been  known  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  but  was  considered  nearly 
worthless  until  a  few  years  since.  An  analysis 
proved  that  by  rectifying,  it  subserved  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  both  as  a  lubricator  and  illumina- 
tor, since  which  time  the  demand  has  exceeded 
the  supply. 

The  oil  was  only  gathered  where  it  rose  spon- 
taneously, on  Oil  Creek,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Allegany,  where  during  the  heat  of  Summer 
it  rose  to  the  surface  and  was  gathered  with 
woolen  blankets,  but  in  limited  quantities.  Mr. 
Drake, the  agent  of  the  New-Haven  Oil  Company, 
bored  the  first  Artesian  well  in  the  vicinity  of 
Titusville ;  but  in  Orange  County,  and  at  the 
depth  of  69  feet  struck  a  vein,  which  has  since 
yielded  from  10  to  20  barrels  per  day.  It  crea- 
ted the  most  intense  excitement,  and  operations 
for  raising  the  oil  were  immediately  commenced 
along  Oil  Creek,  Allegany  River,  in  Warren  and 
Crawford,  but  mainly  in  Venango  County.  The 
result  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. 

The  Crossly  well,  which,  as  yet,  exceeds  any 
other,  yields  from  50  to  75  barrels  per  day. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  There  are  some  fif- 
teen others  in  operation  yielding  from  6  to  30 
barrels  per  day.  These  wells  vary  in  depth 
from  50  to  200  feet.  The  deepest  one  yet  sunk 
is  on  the  Alleghany  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
Oil  creek.  After  reaching  the  depth  of  396  feet, 
they  were  about  to  abandon  it,  when  they  struck 
a  large  vein.  The  oil  of  this  well  is  of  a  superior 
quality  to  that  found  in  those  of  less  depth. 
It  is  nearly  as  pure  as  the  refined  oil  of  other 
wells.  No  well  has  yet  proved  a  failure.  It  is 
stated  there  are  already  500  wells  completed,  or 
in  progress,  and  within  a  few  weeks  there  will  be 
as  many  more  commenced.  Many  of  these  wells 
are  at  the  base  of  rugged  bluffs  and  steep  hills, 
worthless  for  purposes  of  tillage.     This  discove- 
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ry  has  already  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
prospects  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Men  are  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country- 
preparing  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  a  few 
capitalists  who  seem  disposed  to  create  a  monopo- 
ly :  hence  they  are  suspected  of  not  being  partic- 
ularly anxious  for  a  general  diffusion  of  the  facts 
abroad.  The  business  is  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  owners  of  the  land  being  generally 
persons  of  limited  means,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  business,  prefer  leasing  for  a  "  share  of  the 
oil,"  varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-half,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  late  with  a  clause  added  stipula- 
ting for  a  bonus  of  ftom  $50  to  $500,  according 
to  locality  and  the  share  of  oil  "  reserved." 

A  lease  usually  comprises  at  least  an  acre  and 
upward,  generally  depending  on  the  "size  of  the 
pile"  and  the  extent  of  the  "  fever"  of  the 
"  lessee." 

Plenty  of  u  sites"  are  yet  for  the  sale,  though 
they  are  fast  being  taken  up,  and  the  price  con- 
tinually advancing.  Justice. 


reading. 

Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  extensive, 
and  depend  upon  it,  that  a  mixed  knowledge  is 
not  a  superficial  one.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the 
views  that  it  gives  are  true ;  but  he  who  reads 
deeply  in  one  class  of  writers  only,  gets  views 
which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which 
are  not  only  narrow,  but  false.  Adjust  your 
proposed  amount  of  reading  to  your  time  and  in- 
clination ;  this  is  perfectly  free  to  every  man ; 
but  whether  that  amount  be  large  or  small  let  it 
be  varied  in  its  kind,  and  widely  varied.  If  I 
have  a  confident  opinion  on  any  one  thing  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  this. — Dr.  Arnold. 


PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

It  is  strange  that  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages  should  not  make  us  judge  more  solidly  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  so  as  to  take  proper  mea- 
sures in  the  one  or  the  other.  We  dote  upon 
this  world  as  if  it  were  never  to  have  an  end, 
and  we  neglect  the  other  as  if  it  were  never  to 
have  a  beginning. 

The  place  of  greatest  safety  is  the  place  where 
duty  calls  you. 


ITEMS  OP  NEWS. 
European  News.  Savoy. — The  voting  on  the  question 
of  annexation  to  France  took  place  on  the  22d  ult.  A 
dispatch  from  Chambery,  in  the  Paris  Journals,  says 
the  enthusiasm  was  immense,  and  that  all  efforts  to 
induce  the  people  to  abstain  from  voting  completely 
failed. 

Sweden. — Sweden  is  one  of  the  rare  countries  in 
which  the  revenue  every  year  exceeds  the  expenses,  and 
it  is  now  seeking  a  loan  of  25,000,000  rix  dollars  to 
complete  the  capital  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
a  vast  network  railways. 


Consul  Harris. — The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that 
private  advices  from  Japin  confirm  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Townsend  Harris,  Esq.,  the  esteemed  United 
States  Consul  General  to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  have  discovered  that  a  few  seconds 
previous  to  an  earthquake  the  magnet  temporarily  loses 
its  power,  and  have  ingeniously  constructed  a  light 
frame  supporting  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  beneath  which 
is  a  cup  bell  metal.  To  the  armature  is  attached  a 
weight,  so  that  upon  the  magnet  becoming  paralyzed, 
the  weight  drops,  and  striking  the  cup  gives  the  alarm. 
Every  one  in  the  house  then  seeks  the  open  air  for 
safety. 

Death  of  the  Abbe  Hue. — We  have  just  lost  a  lit- 
erary man  of  worldwide  celebrity,  Abbe  Hue,  the  wri- 
ter of  those  travels  in  Thibet  and  through  China  which 
have  been  the  most  recent  and  detailed  account  oi 
society  in  these  recondite  regions.  His  funeral  oc- 
curred on  6th  day,  at  St.  Thomas  d'  Aquin.  He  was 
a  native  of  Toulouse,  born  in  1831,  and  started  as  a 
missionary  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Himalaya  in 
1859.  A  residence  of  six  months  in  a  Budhist  monas- 
tery initiated  him,  beyond  all  other  oriental  investiga- 
tors, into  that  theology  of  which  the  Grand  Laama  is 
the  exponent  and  oracle. 

His  works  have  been  crowned  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  up  to  his  death  he  kept  his  connection  with 
the  press,  supplying  the  Gazette  de  France  with  Chi- 
nese literature,  in  the  form  of  "  Letters  from  a  Nankin 
Man  of  Science. 

A  Steam  Plow  has  been  introduced  into  Somerset- 
shire, England.  It  plowed  upwards  of  eight-acres  of 
difficult  soil  in  a  day.  The  same  amount  of  work 
would  have  employed  nearly  forty  horses.  The  ex- 
pense was  6s.  an  acre,  and  plowing  by  the  ordinary 
means  would  have  cost  at  least  double  that  sum. 

Arrival  op  Slaves. — As  is  generally  known  nearly 
all  the  large  planters  emigrating  to  Texas  bring  their 
slaves  overland,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  expense 
of  the  Gulf  route.  Still  the  number  arriving  at  this 
port  is  considerable.  We  have  not  the  reports  of 
of  November  and  December  at  hand,  during  which 
months  the  largest  numbers  usually  arrive.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  the  numbers  en- 
tered at  Galveston  Custom  House  were  as  follows  : 
Arrival  in  Jan..    .        .        .   .     .  1595 

"  Feb   846 

"  March,         ...  251 

Total  number  for  three  months,  2692 
The  value  of  this  number  of  slaves  is  fully  $2,692,000. 
The  total  arrivals  of  slaves  in  the  State  during  the 
period  named,  must  be  at  least  ten  time3  the  number 
at  this  port. — Galveston  Civiliav,  6lh  instant. 

American  Slavers. — Six  vessels  are  reported  to 
have  left  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  African  coast 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  all  of  which  expect  to  have 
negroes  for  return  cargoes.  Among  them  was  a  fine 
clipper  ship  and  a  fast  sailing  brig. 

The  Slaver  Wanderer. — The  legal  proceedings 
in  regard  to  the  alleged  participation  of  this  vessel  in 
the  slave  trade  appear  to  have  not  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, as  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia,  last  week,  an  indicment 
was  pending  before  the  Grand  Jury  against  J.  Egbert 
Farnham,  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  in  being  connected 
as  captain  of  the  Wanderer,  at  the  time  of  her  alleged 
importation  of  Africans.  Public  sentiment,  however, 
appears  to  be  averse  to  his  trial,  and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  District  Attorney,  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther a  bill  can  be  found  against  him. 
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Donations  to  the.  Academy  op  Natural  Sciences.— 
E.  A.  Jessup,  A.  E.  Jessup,  and  Clara  J.  Moore,  chil- 
dren of  the  late  Dr.  Augustus  E.  Jessup,  have  donated 
from  his  estate  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  its  publication  fund,  and  the  further  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  one  or  more  deserving  poor  young 
man  or  men  who  may  desire  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
or  their  time  and  energies  to  the  study  of  any  of  the 
natural  sciences.  This  is  done  to  carry  out  the  sup- 
posed intention  of  Dr.  Jessup  before  his  decease. 

The  recent  bill,  on  the  subject  of  capital  pnnish- 
ment,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
requires  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  criminal 
shall  be  hung  or  imprisoned  for  life,  and  in  no  case 
is  the  condemned  to  be  executed  until  one  year  after 
sentenced. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil. — A  company,  chartered  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee,  is  about  putting  in  operation 
at  Memphis  a  factory  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
cotton  seed — converting  into  the  gold  of  commerce 
that  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  a  troublesome  sur- 
plusage of  the  southern  plantation.  The  present 
capacity  of  the  works  is  500  gallons  per  day. 

Florence  Nightingale. — The  latest  news  from  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  is,  that  she  is  so  weak  that  she  is 
compelled  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position. 

Crime. — According  to  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  there  are 
in  London,  16,000  children  trained  to  crime  ;  5,000  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods  ;  15,000  gamblers  ;  25,000  beg- 
gars ;  30,000  drunkards  ;  180,000  habitual  gin-drink- 
ers ;  150,000  persons  subsisting  on  profligacy  ;  50,000 
thieves. 

Selling  Liquor  to  Drunken  Men  a  Crime  in  Mis- 
sissippi.— The  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  has  affirm- 
ed the  validity  of  the  law  making  it  penal  for  retailers 
to  sell  liquor  to  a  drunken  man,  and  declaring  that 
the  owner  of  the  establishment  is  responsible  for  the 
act  of  his  barkeeper  on  his  behalf. 

Treaty  with  Spain. — The  Hon.  Wm.  Preston,  Em- 
bassador to  Spain,  returned  by  the  Asia  and  is  in 
Washington.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  yesterday 
states  that  heh'as  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Queen's 
government  whereby  all  the  questions  hitherto  in  issue 
between  the  two  nations  are  adjusted,  and  the  most 
amicable  relations  re-established. 

Cholera. — The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera 
on  the  Malabar  coast  during  1st  mo.,  has  been  awful. 
Of  5043  cases  attacked  4428  died. 

Important  Slave  Trade  Decision. — An  important 
decision  was  made  on  Fourth-day,  the  18th  inst.,  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,in  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  by  Judge 
Magrath,  in  the  case  of  the  Unite!  States  against  Capt. 
Corrie,  of  the  celebrated  slave  yacht  Wanderer.  The 
Judge  ruled  that  it  is  not  the  slave  trade,  i.  e.  the 
tranaportation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  this  country, 
but  uie  stealing  of  negroes  on  foreign  shores  and 
landing  them  a9  slaves  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
declared  piracy  by  the  Act  of  Fifth  mo.  15,  1820. 

A  Steam  Wagon  For  Common  Roads. — A  foundry 
firm  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  has  just  completed  a  road 
locomotive,  to  run  by  steam,  which,  upon  its  trial, 
proved  eminently  successful;  so  much  so  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  city  has  contracted  for  one,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000,  for  a  trip  to  Pike's  Peak. 

Color  Blindness. — Prof.  G.  Wilson  has  submitted 
a  paper  to  the  British  Association  of  Science,  in  which 
he  states,  that  out  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
persons  of  all  occupations,  he  found  one  in  fifty-five 


color-blind  ;  that  is,  unable  to  distinguish  the  colors, 
red,  brown,  green,  and  blue. 

Human  Endurance. — DuriDg  the  Arctic  voyages  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  it  was  ascertained  what 
a  seaman  can  do  in  the  way  of  travelling,  carrying, 
and  dragging.  The  maximum  weight  proper  per  man 
was  ascertained  to  be  220  lbs.,  and  of  that  weight,  3 
lbs.  per  diem  was  consumed  by  each  man  for  food  and 
fuel — namely  1  lb  of  bread,  and  1  lb.  of  meat,  while 
the  other  pound  comprised  his  spirits,  tea,  cocoa, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  fuel  for  cooking.  Upon  this  esti- 
mate it  was  found  that,  fur  a  hundred  days'  jour- 
ney, tbey  could  march  ten  miles  per  diem,  and  endure 
with  impunity  a  temperature  of  50Q  or  b0°  below  the 
freezing  point. 

A  Geological  Phenomenon  occurred  lately  at  Savoy. 
At  Orcier,  in  the  mountain  chain  above  Thounou,  a 
part  of  the  ground  sank  and  in  its  place  a  lake  formed. 
The  high  chestnut  tr«es  disappeared  entirely  with  the 
piece  of  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and  in  their 
stead  rose  trunks  of  trees  to  the  surface,  which  had 
evidently  been  long  under  water,  and  which  must  have 
belonged  to  a  species  of  tree  not  known  about  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  a  little  brook  had  formed, 
which  carries  away  the  superfluous  water  of  the  lake. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm.  There 
is  some  inquiry  for  shipment,  small  sales  of  superfine 
and  extra  at  $6  25  and  6  62,  a  7  75  for  extra  fami- 
ly and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Fiour  and  Corn  Meal  are 
steady.  The  former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  25,  and  the 
latter  $3  62£. 

Grain. — The  supply  of  Wheat  is  large,  and  prices 
lower.  We  quote  good  and  prime  red  at  $1  47 
a  1  50  per  bushel,  and  small  sales  of  white  at  $1  60  a 
1  63c.  Rye  is  worth  87  cents.  Corn — prime  quality  is 
in  light  supply,  with  sales  at  75  a  76  cents.  Oats  are 
in  fair  request  at  44£c.  tor  Delaware,  and  45  a  45£  cts 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Cloverseed  of  fair  and  prime  quality  sells  at  $4  50 
a  4  75  per  64  pounds.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $3  81 
a  $3  87.  Flaxseed  sells  on  arrival  at  $1  62  per 
bushel. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DECLINE  OE  FRIENDS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN.— Just  published  and  for  sale  by  T. 
Ellwood  Zell,  439  Market  Street.  Price  25  cents,  and 
will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money 
or  postage  stamps.  4mo.  1860. 


\i\  OORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
[VI  — This  school  will  continue  in  Session  until  7th 
of  7th  month,  and  re-open  the  1st  of  10th  month  next. 
For  Circulars  containing  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  school,  course  of  study,  &c,  applv  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  22d,  1860. 


/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sess;on.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

4  mo.  21st,  1860— -3m. 
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FRIENDS  BOOKS  for  sale  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5 
South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Retrospect  of  Quakerism,  "  by  E.  Micbener,"      $1  75 

u             "  muslin,     1  50 

Janney's  History  of  Friends  vol.  1,  1  25 

tl .                     11  muslin,     1  00 

Quaker,  Vol.  1  and  2,  1  00 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  25 

Barclay's  Apology,  75 

Sewell's  History,  -  1  50 

John  Roberts,  25 

True  Peace,  25 

Plain  Path,  25 

William  Shewen,  38 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy,  38 

McGirr's  Letters,              "  1  00 

No  Cross  No  Crown,  42 

Janney's  Life  of  Penn,  100 

"          "    Fox,  1  00 

Bellangee's  Journal,  50 

Kersey's  Narrative,  50 

Gibbon's  Review,  50 

Nine  Kermons  by  John  Jackson,  50 

Discipline  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  50 

Familiar  Letters  by  Ann  Wilson,  50 

Memoirs  of  John  Jackson,  37 

Memoirs  of  H.J.  Moore,  31 

Dissertation  by  John  Jackson,  50  25 

Janney's  Middle  Ages,  25 

David  Ferris,  2~ 
Rachel  Barker's  Sermons, 

Southard's  Argument,  i 
Life  of  J.  J.  Gurney, 

Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox,  ,)Q  ,' 

Essays  on  the  Decline  of  Friends,  Janney,  25 

"                "             "        .  Rowntree,  63 

"                 "              "  Hancock,  63 

Dymond  on  War,  25 

Advocate  of  Truth,  4  vols.  2  00 

Peace  and  War,  25 

Janney's  Poems,  50 

Life  of  Lindley  Murray,  1  50 

Bayley's  Works,  75 

Journal  of  Elias  Hicks,  1  00 

Letters  of  Sarah  Grubb,  2  00 

Life  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis,  1  00 

Marsh's  Life  of  Fox,  1  00 

Dixon's  Life  of  Penn,  50 

Journal  of  Margaret  Woods,  1  00 

Power  of  Religion,  50 

Truth  Vindicated,  25 

Christian  Profession,  50 

Dymond's  Essays,  75 

E.  M.  Chandler's  Works,  75 

Religious  Maxims,  25 

Emblem  of  Nature,  25 

Friends  Family,  25 

Bartram  and  Marshall,  ]  50 

Civilization  of  the  Indians,  38 

The  stereotype  plates' of  Kersey's  Narrative  and  Penn's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a^so  Em- 
blem of  Nature,  are  for  sale  as  above. 

5  mo.,  5,  3t. 


T/LDRTDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
fj  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES. — 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
22d  of  5th  month. 

For  particulars,  address  the  Principal  for  a  Circular, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
4th  mo  7,  2m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  ^FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 

SHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county. 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer.   It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
ption  of  pupils  on  the  2lst  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
anue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
!1  occur  until  the  19th  of  the  11th  month,  at  which 
■  ib     he  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.- The  course  of  tuition 
^mbr^ces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  at'ention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  The  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers. 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  >  p  . 

JANE  P.  GRAHAME,      )  Principals. 

REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia — Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Elli?, 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  R,ichard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud. 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  k 
Bailey.  0 


THE  FALLSINGTON  BOARDING  SCHOOL  affords 
superior  advantages  to  young  ladies  who  desire, 
by  a  thorough  course  of  study,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  number  of  scholars  >s  limited  to  twelve,  and  all 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Principals. 
For  circulars  address 

BEULAH  S.  &  ESTHER  LOWER, 

Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
or,  William  S.  Lower,  455  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pa. 
2  mo.  11,  1360.   3  m. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

An  Epistle  to  Friends. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  it  is  in  my  heart  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  you  ere  I  proceed.  Have 
you  not  found  in  your  measures  this  Christ 
of  God  to  be  what  I  say  of  him  ?  Oh  !  prize  this 
immortal  life  that  now  stirs  in  you,  and  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  mercy.  Live  in  this  life  that 
frees  from  death;  abide  in  it,  and  your  joy  will 
be  full  j  the  world  little  knows  your  joy,  little 
knows  your  peace  j  though  ye  sorrow,  yet  always 
rejoice  ;  though  ye  war  daily,  yet  live  in  peace  : 
and  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing, keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  one ; 
in  that  light  of  life  which  now  shines  in  your 
hearts,  that  you  may  never  fall,  but  always  keep 
low  in  your  measures  j  and  see  that  none  look 
out,  or  mind  any  thing  but  the  Lord,  who  alone 
is  to  be  minded  in  all,  by  all,  and  above  all,  and 
followed,  obeyed,  and  trusted  in.  And,  dear 
friends,  keep  in  the  innocent  life,  and  this  will 
knit  you  together,  and  enliven  every  member, 
and  quicken  you  all,  and  make  you  savory ;  and 
seasonable  fruit  will  be  reaped,  and  a  good  savor 
will  you  be  to  one  another  ;  and  this  will  feed 
you,  and  your  strength  will  be  daily  renewed, 
and  the  increase  of  God  experienced,  and  you 
will  daily  feel  his  love,  that  is  better  than  wine, 
to  make  glad  your  hearts,  and  to  surpass  the 
world's  love  :  this  will  rejoice  your  souls  in  times 
of  adversity ;  for  this  love  many  waters  cannot 


quench.  Therefore,  dear  friends,  all  keep  your 
minds  stayed  on  the  Lord,  and  take  heed  ye  lose 
not  the  things  ye  have  received  of  him  -y  but  all 
wait,  in  your  measures,  upon  the  Lord  only,  and 
expect  nothing  from  man,  for  he  is  not  to  be  ac* 
counted  of ;  and  think  not  to  live  on  the  manna 
others  have  gathered,  but  come  you  and  be  dili- 
gent also.  Take  heed  the  Lord  call  not  for  you, 
when  you  are  gone  abroad  with  your  minds  about 
your  own  business.  But,  oh,  my  friends  !  keep 
your  habitation,  and  the  Lord  will  keep  you, 
even  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  "  Nothing  shall 
harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good." 
And  all  live  in  the  true  light,  and  abide  in  it, 
by  which  all  dangers  whatsoever  will  be  made 
naked  and  bare  unto  you,  and  all  false  spirits  will 
be  seen  and  tried  in  the  true  light,  and  the  mind 
of  God  you  will  clearly  know ;  and  if  you  all 
keep  here,  and  live  in  it,  you  will  find  safety, 
and  the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  touch  you. 

Therefore,  dearly  beloved  friends,  keep  in  the 
light  of  which  you  were  convinced,  and  by  which 
you  are  converted  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  And, 
!  dear  friends,  keep  in  that,  for  that  keeps  truly 
humble,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  so  all  feigned 
humility,  and  all  pretences  and  outside  pro- 
|  feasors  will  be  made  manifest,  and  your  enemies' 
strength  will  also  be  clearly  seen,  which  is  mere 
weakness ;  and  matter  not,  neither  be  forward  in 
answering  questions  put  forth  by  the  opposers  of 
the  Lord's  truth  ;  but  stand  singly  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord,  and  be  as  fools,  that  the  true  wis- 
dom may  be  preferred,  and  thus  the  Lord's  will 
will  be  done,  whether  their  wills  be  answered  or 


no 


and 


your  peace 


will 


be  as  a  river,  as  you 
hearken  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord's  cause  will 
be  pleaded  with  all  flesh  by  himself,  and  his 
arising  will  be  the  scattering  of  his  enemies  ;  for 
Babel's  destruction  will  come  upon  her,  and  by 
the  brightness  of  his  coming,  and  the  breath  of 
his  lips,  will  she  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  So,  my  dear  friends, 
all  keep  in  your  strength,  and  feel  the  arm  of  his 
power  stretched  out  to  carry  you  on,  that  you 
may  daily  know  victory,  and  praise  the  Lord  in 
his  own  sanctuary  and  declare  his  wondrous 
works ;  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath  he  brought 
us  out  of  anguish  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  which 
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we  were  once  in,  by  reason  of  our  cruel  bondage 
in  sin.  And  had  not  the  Lord  come  to  visit  us, 
we  had  been  in  slavery,  even  till  now,  for  none 
else  were  able  to  deliver  us,  neither  was  there 
any  tp  intercede  for  us  :  therefore  his  own  arm 
brought  salvation  to  us.  Wherefore,  my  dear 
friends,  all  keep  in  that  grace  which  saves,  that 
breaks  the  rocks,  and  that  hath  often  broken  you, 
even  to  pieces,  and  hath  madeyour  earthly  house 
to  tremble,  and  hath  filled  you  with  dread.  Oh  ! 
remember  his  mighty  works  in  the  deep,  and  re- 
ceive the  law  at  his  mouth  ;  hear  it,  and  do  it ; 
behold,  it  is  near  you,  in  your  heart,  and  in  your 
mouth,  that  ye  may  not  depart  from  it.  Oh  ! 
dear  friends,  watch  diligently,  for  in  this  fur- 
nace you  will  be  tried  :  but  though  you  are  suf- 
fered to  be  tempted,  yet  will  not  the  Lord  permit 
you  to  be  tempted  beyond  your  measures  :  there- 
fore all  keep  in  your  measures,  there  is  your 
safety  ;  my  grace  is  sufficient,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
therefore  fear  not  your  adversary,  for  he  cannot 
hurt  you,  if  ye  always  fear  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  live  in  his  counsel,  whereby  your  hearts  will 
be  kept  clean  habitations  for  his  holy  Spirit  to 
dwell  in  :  for  stronger  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world. 

From  your  dear  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in 
the  work  of  the  gospel.  j.  g 

The  3d  of  Sth  month,  1673. 
Now  the  Baptists  were  displeased  with  me 
when  they  saw  there  was  no  hopes  of  my  return 
unto  them,  and  often  disputed  with  me  ;  for 
great  disputes  were  at  Monyash  between  them 
and  Friends  :  but  the  Lord  had  opened  my  un 
derstanding,  and  also  the  holy  Scriptures  to  me 
And  I  wrote  a  little  book  concerning  baptism, 
and  therein  showed,  that  no  man  had  commission 
from  Christ  to  baptize  with  water,  since  John's 
race  was  run,  and  his  ministry  fulfilled,  making 
it  appear,  that  the  Baptists  baptized  without  any 
command  from  Christ.  This  book  they  never 
answered  in  print,  that  I  heard  of,  only  I  had  a 
few  private  letters  from  some  of  them,  which  I 
also  answered  in  writing. 

At  this  time  truth  prospered  in  the  Peak 
country  at  Derbyshire,  and  the  word  of  God 
grew,  and  was  multiplied,  the  word  which  God 
sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching  peace 
by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  that  word, 
said  Peter,  which  was  published  throughout  all 
Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism 
which  John  preached  ;  which  word  Peter  preach- 
ed to  the  Gentiles,  viz. :  Christ  Jesus,  Lord  of 
all,  who  is  the  only  way  to  come  unto  God  by : 


ed  (although  it  be  in  great  tribulation)  the  whiter 
will  our  robes  be. 

Now  I  was  come  to  know  what  the  city  of 
God  is,  which  I  had  read  in  the  Revelations,  viz. 
to  bo  the  true  church,  which  hath  no  need  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory 
of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof,  in  which  light  the  nations  of  them  that 
are  saved  must  walk.  Thither  the  kings  of  the 
earth  shall  bring  their  glory  and  honor,  the 
gates  of  this  city  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day, 
there ;  here  is  none  to 


night 


"  For  no  man  can  come  unto  the  Father,  said 
Christ,  but  by  me;  and  there  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven,  by  which  any  can  be  saved, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ,"  for  he  is  the  fountain  of 
•  eternal  life,  which  is  opened  for  all  to  wash  in 
and  be  cleansed,  and  for  that  end  he  hath  poured 
out  of  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  that  they  may 
have  a  part  in  him,  and  the  cleaner  we  are  wash- 


and  there  is  no 

enter  in  which  are  defiled,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abominations,  or  maketh  a  lie,  but  they 
who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

After  this  I  went  to  Oxston  again,  where  the 
informers  were  very  busy,  and  the  officers  came, 
and  one  charged  me  in  the  king's  name  to  come 
down  and  be  silent,  as  I  was  speaking  in  the 
power  of  God;  but  I  charged  him  .in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  kings  to  be  silent,  and  also  asked 
him,  if  he  did  come  in  the  king's  name  ?  He 
said,  Yes :  then  said  I,  Did  he  send  thee  ?  Doth 
he  know  of  our  meeting?  He  answered,  No: 
then,  said  I,  how  canst  thou  come  in  the  king's 
name,  if  he  did  not  send  thee?  And  the  man 
turned  from  me,  and  got  away,  taking  those  away 
who  came  with  him  :  here  we  had  a  precious 
meeting  that  day.  After  this,  I  went  to  Great 
Markham,  where  they  stoned  us  as  we  rode 
through  the  streets,  and  brought  a  fool  to  the 
meeting,  furnished  with  rotton  eggs,  as  I  sup- 
posed ;  for  he  came  and  stood  just  before  my 
face,  and  flung  them  towards  me,  but  did  not  hit 
me  with  any  of  them. 

Another  time  I  went  to  Markham  again,  and 
the  priest  came  and  brought  the  town  officers, 
and  sent  them  to  break  up  the  meeting,  whilst  he 
staid  at  the  door.  But  the  officers  came  in,  and 
Friends  making  way  for  them,  they  sat  down 
and  heard  very  quietly ;  for  I  was  declaring  in 
the  Lord's  heavenly  power  ere  they  came  in,  and 
they  staid  till  the  meeting  was  done,  and  gave  no 
disturbance  but  to  the  priest,  who  staid  at  the 
door  without  to  see  the  meeting  broke  up;  but 
when  they  did  not  do  that,  he  raged,  and  said, 
He  brought  them  to  break  up  the  meeting," 
in  which  they  staid :  but  he  went  away  angry,  and 
afterwards  we  departed,  sweetly  refreshed  and 
comforted. 

Now  I  ran  to  and  fro,  and  had  many  meetings 
both  in  the  High  Peak,  Scarsdale,  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire ;  and  truth 
prospered  gloriously.  I  also  had  meetings  in 
fresh  places  ;  as  Ashford,  Longson,  Tiddeswell, 
Bradow,  Grinlowe,  Baslow,  Matlock. 

Aud  there  was  a  convincement  at  Bradow, 
and  thereabouts  in  the  Peak  ;  and  one  Jonathan 
Fisher  and  his  wife,  with  divers  others,  were 
convinced.  We  appointed  meetings  there,  but 
such  a  multitude  came,  that  the  house  could  not 
contain  them.    Wherefore  I  went  into  the  street 
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under  a  great  tree,  in  the  market-place,  that  was 
walled  about,  and  I  got  upon  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  spoke  to  the  people,  but  a  company  of  rude 
fellows  set  on  to  stone  us,  and  the  stones  flew 
about  my  head,  and  rattled  in  the  tree,  yet  hit 
me  not :  but  a  woman  that  happened  to  sit  near 
near  me,  a  great  stone  hit  her  and  wounded  her,  and 
the  people  came  and  carried  her  into  a  house,  but 
she  recovered  after  some  time.  At  last  a  man 
came,  blaming  them  who  threw  stones  at  us, 
and  got  into  the  crowd;  but  after  he  had  stood 
a  while,  he  stooped  to  take  up  a  stone  to  fling  at 
me,  as  was  supposed,  and  one  of  the  neighbors 
standing  by,  who  for  some  time  had  been  very 
attentive,  seeing  the  man  that  blamed  others 
going  to  throw  a  stone,  he  up  with  his  fist,  and 
struck  him  on  the  ear,  that  he  let  the  stone  fall, 
and  did  not  fling  at  me.  This  man,  who  struck 
the  other,  was  convinced  that  day,  and  became 
an  honest  man,  and  so  continued  till  his  death 
for  aught  I  know. 

At  last  Henry  Jackson  and  Henry  Roebuck 
came  to  the  meeting,  and  got  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  also;  and  as  Henry  Jackson  was  declaring, 
a  parcel  of  young  lusty  men  came  and  cast  off 
their  upper  coats,  and  thrust  Friends  violently 
off  the  wall.  Henry  Jackson  was  heavy,  and 
they  were  very  hard  set  to  get  him  down,  but 
they  did  :  I  went  down  and  spake  to  one  of 
them,  asking  him,  why  he  was  so  uncivil.  He 
answered,  if  they  let  us  alone,  all  the  town  would 
be  Quakers. 

But  I  went  to  a  place  of  the  wall  that  was 
just  before  the  greatest  part  of  the  crowd,  and 
getting  up,  kneeled  down  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
before  their  faces,  and  all  fear  of  stones  or  men 
was  gone,  and  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  by  the  help 
of  the  holy  Spirit,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the 
Lord's  power  came  over  all,  and  the  people  fell 
in  their  minds,  and  were  still,  and  became  like 
another  people;  and  Henry  Jackson  had  good 
service  amongst  them  after,  and  our  meeting  end- 
ed in  great  sweetness ;  and  as  we  rode  out  of 
town,  some  blessed  us,  and  seemed  very  friendly, 
and  loving,  and  never  disturbed  me  after,  though 
I  have  since  been  at  many  meetings  there,  at 
Jonathan  Fisher's  house,  who  lived  and  died  an 
honest  Friend,  and  left  a  good  savor  behind  him, 
and  his  memory  is  sweet,  and  there  are  meetings 
still,  and  many  were  convinced  there,  and  at 
Slackhali  also,  and  thereabouts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  the  agitations  of  the  present  life,  beset  and 
perplexed  as  we  are  with  troubles,  how  natural 
it  is  to  seek  earnestly  some  place  of  rest !  and 
"hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  reveal  our  cares  and 
perplexites  to  our  fellow-men,  and  seek  comfort 
and  support  from  that  source.  But  the  sanctified 
soul,  having  experienced  the  uncertainties  of  all 
human  aids,  turns  instinctively  to  the  great  God  ; 
and  hiding  itself  in  the  presence  and  protection 


of  the  divine  existence,  it  reposes  there,  as  in  a 
strong  tower,  which  no  enemies  can  conquer,  and 
as  on  an  everlasting  rock,  which  no  floods  can 
wash  away.  It  knows  the  instructive  import  of 
that  sublime  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  (Ps. 
lxii.  5,)  "  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God ; 
for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 


Some  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in    Cornwood,  in  Northumberland, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  the  first  individual  who 
joined  it  there. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

We  shall  next  introduce  to  the  notion  of  the 
reader  some  fragments  which  have  been  preserv- 
ed respecting  Cuthbert  Wighani's  daughter, 
Mabel  Wigham,  who  did  not  survive  her  worthy 
father  quite  two  years. 

Mabel  Wigham,  the  daughter  of  Cuthbert 
Wigham,  was  about  six  years  of  age  when  her 
parents  were  convinced,  and  the  meeting  settled 
at  Cornwood.  In  her  youth  she  discovered  a 
warm  affection  for  Friends ;  and,  as  she  express- 
ed to  some  of  her  near  connexions,  tender  desires 
were  raised  in  ber  mind,  after  an  inward  ac- 
quaintance with  that  life  and  virtue,  which  she 
was  favored  to  hear  livingly  testified  of  by  hei 
worthy  father,  and  by  many  other  Friends,  who 
at  that  time  were  concerned  to  visit  that  meeting ; 
and,  being  in  a  good  degree  preserved  in  an  in- 
nocent frame  of  mind,  attending  to  the  reproofs 
of  instruction,  she  was  favored  to  find  the  way 
of  life  ;  and  was  often  drawn  into  solitary  places, 
to  pour  forth  her  supplications  before  the  Lord, 
that  He  would,  in  mercy,  make  Himself  known 
to  her,  as  the  good  Shepherd  of  Israel,  whose 
voice  she  might  hear,  and  distinguish  from  the 
voice  of  the  stranger. 

The  fruits  of  her  humble,  seeking  state  of 
mind,  soon  discovered  itself  in  her  growth  in 
ardent  love  to  truth  and  Friends,  and  in  her 
great  desire  to  attend  their  religious  meetings, 
and  opportunities  for  the  worship  of  God  at 
home ;  as  also  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  : 
in  all  which  she  was  a  good  example,  by  her 
silent,  humble  waiting  upon  the  Lord;  where, 
often  in  much  brokenness  of  spirit,  she  dropped 
her  silent  tears;  and  the  good  effects  thereof 
were  manifested  in  the  melting  influence  it  had 
on  others  present. 

A  few  years  after  her  marriage  with  Thomas 
Wigham,  of  Limestone,  in  Cornwood,  she  ap- 
peared in  public  testimony,  in  a  few  words, 
which  were  .sweet  and  savory ;  and  by  humbly 
depending  upon  the  Lord  for  renewed  strength, 
she  came  to  experience  a  growth  in  her  gifts ; 
and  was  drawn  to  visit  the  churches,  for  which 
service  she  was  qualified  in  a  particular  manner; 
being  truly  a  daughter  of  consolation.  For  not- 
withstanding her  temporal  concerns,  (having  a 
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large  family,  and  being  only  in  low  circum- 
stances,) she  firmly  trusted  in  the  Lord,  who  call- 
ed her;  and  freely  left  all,  and  followed  him; 
often  saying,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall 
not  want."  t 

In  the  year  1762,  she  visited  the  meeting  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham ;  and  in  1764, 
after  attending  a  few  meetings  within  the  com- 
pass of  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting,  she  proceed- 
ed to  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  where  she  ap- 
pears to  have  bad  extensive  service. 

In  the  year  1766,  she  visited  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  she  appears  to  have  felt  at  times  like  a 
vessel  filled  to  overflowing  ;  the  power  of  God  so 
presiding  over,  and  covering  some  of  the  assem- 
blies, that  the  everlasting  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  was  preached  in  the  power 
and  authority  thereof;  and  owned  in  the  souls 
of  many,  by  the  gracious  descendings  of  love  and 
life  amongst  them,  which  led  her,  as  she  ex- 
presses it,  on  the  bended  knee  of  body  and  soul, 
to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  ;  giving 
glory  to  Him,  who  ever  remains  to  be  the  Author 
of  all  good. 

She  sometimes,  according  to  her  sense  of  the 
states  of  the  people,  found  it  her  incumbent  duty 
to  utter  close  and  hard  things ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  her  watchful  desire,  to  dwell  under  a 
humble  sense  of  divine  mercy,  and  of  gospel  love  ; 
so  as  that  when  required  to  speak  thus  closely  to 
states,  it  should  neither  hurt  nor  scatter. 

In  the  year  1769  she  proceeded  through  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  York ; 
after  which,  by  way  of  Hull,  through  Lincoln- 
shire, into  Norfolk  ;  and  so  southwards  to  London. 
In  this  journey,  she  appears  to  have  had  good 
service  ,  but  her  memorandums  when  travelling 
are  in  an  imperfect,  unfinished  state. 

In  1775,  she  removed  with  her  husband  and 
family,  to  within  the  compass  of  Newcastle 
Monthly  Meeting.  They  resided  for  some  time 
at  Sunderland,  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Newcastle.  Her  religious  service  appears 
to  have  been  very  acceptable  to  Friends,  where- 
soever she  went. 

In  1777  she  visited  Ireland ;  on  her  way  at- 
tending the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Lancaster,  and 
the  Circular  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  Northern 
Counties,  held  there.  One  of  the  meetings  which 
it  was  her  lot  to  attend,  was  held  in  the  open  air ; 
in  which  several  ministers  were  engaged,  labor- 
ing harmoniously  in  the  wisdom  of  truth.  In 
the  meeting  for  conference,  the  gospel  spring 
soon  arose,  flowing  as  from  vessel  to  vessel;  yea 
filling  even  the  empty  vessels — the  careless  ones 
being  closely  reasoned  with. 

In  some  of  the  public  meetings  which  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  appoint,  in  the  course  of 
this  journey,  she  remarks,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 


Christ  was  preached  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
good  of  souls. 

On  her  dying  bed  she  was  enabled  to  look 
back  upon  her  journey  through  Ireland  with 
much  comfort.  In  one  of  her  memorandums 
she  commemorates  the  goodness  of  her  Divine 
Master,  who  gave  her  tongue  and  utterance, 
power  and  ability,  to  do  His  will;  adding,  "  Glory 
be  to  His  excellent  Name,  saith  my  soul." 

In  some  places,  it  was  her  lot  to  lay  open  the 
hidden  works  of  darkness,  without  having  had 
any  outward  information  ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood,  to 
declare  the  freeness  of  the  gospel  ministry  ;  that 
Christ's  ministers,  having  received  freely,  are 
required  to  give  freely.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, she  remarks,  "  I  humbly  hope  that  the 
nobility  of  the  truth  was  set  forth  in  a  clear 
light,  to  enlighten  this  dark  people,  but  it  was 
trying  to  myself.  My  knees  bowed  in  supplica- 
tion ,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  being  more  favor- 
ed with  strength  and  power.  The  fear  of  man  was 
taken  away,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  of  truth 
was  over  all." 

At  Ballitore,  she  remarks  that  the  morning 
meeting  felt  very  heavy  and  dull;  "  in  the  after- 
noon, my  spirit  was  set  at  liberty  to  declare  the 
mighty  works  of  God,  and  the  tender  dealings  of 
the  Lord  with  his  people.  The  meeting  ended 
well,  to  the  comfort  of  many.  Sixty  of  the 
scholars  belonging  to  Richard  Shackleton's  school 
were  present." 

"  Visited  a  widow — a  very  exercising  time, 
wherein  I  had  to  speak  very  closely  to  the  un- 
thinking youth — those  who  neither  number  their 
days,  nor  apply  their  hearts  unto  wisdom.  After 
this  exercising  day,  I  returned  to  R.  Shackle- 
ton's  ;  but,  before  supper,  I  was  deeply  engaged 
in  prayer,  both  for  my  own  family,  and  for  that 
of  R.  Shackleton." 

At  Clonmel  she  writes,  "  The  meetings  were 
large,  open,  and  much  favored  with  the  Divine 
Master's  consolatory  presence,  wherein  the  gospel 
was  preached  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Lord's 
power ;  declared  and  applied  to  the  states  of  the 
people;  many  of  whom  were  deeply  affected, 
particularly  the  youth ;  for  this  was  as  a  renewed 
visitation  from  heaven.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
had  a  solemn  opportunity  in  our  friend  Samuel 
Grubb's  family,  to  the  solid  satisfaction  of  many. 
Thus  concluded  this  very  memorable  day,  worthy 
to  be  remembered  with  humble  gratitude  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  all  our  mercies,  to  whom  be 
ascribed  praise,  for  he  is  worthy  for  ever." 

In  1799  she  visited  London  and  places  adja- 
cent, and  was  favored  to  return  in  peace. 

About  this  time,  she  addressed  the  following 
pertinent  Epistle  to  the  Friends  of  Sunderland 
Particular  Meeting,  amongst  whom  she  was  for 
some  time  a  resident,  being  greatly  beloved  by 
them. 
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An  Epistle  of  Love  to  Friends  of  Sunderland  Meeting, 
and  those  who  attended  the  same,  though  not  called 
by  our  name. 

Dear  Friends, — I  find  an  engagement  of  mind 
to  write  unto  you  in  this  time  of  my  confinement, 
in  which  you  have  been  brought  near  to  my  re- 
membrance, as  in  times  that  are  past;  when  some 
of  us  both  mourned,  and,  at  seasons,  rejoiced  to- 
gether. But,  as  the  food  we  partook  of  in  days 
that  are  past,  will  not  this  day  nourish  the  body  ; 
neither  will  the  heavenly  food,  the  manna,  we 
were  concerned  to  labor  for  and  gather  up  in 
those  times,  be  sufficient  for  us  to-day  ;  but  a 
steady,  daily  labor  in  spirit  must  be  maintained,  if 
we  expect  to  grow  in  strength,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  work  the  works  of  righteousness.  Therefore 
I  call  upon  you  to  look  to  your  standing,  and  to 
the  works  you  are  now  working,  and  see  what 
progress  you  are  making  Zionward  ;  that  as  you 
are  daily  drawing  nearer  to  the  close  and  period 
of  your  time,  you  may  have  the  answer  of  "  Well 
done,"  in  your  steppings  along.  I  have  in  much 
love  looked  towards  you,  and  said  in  my  heart, 
"  Remember,  0  Lord,  the  little  few  in  that  place, 
who  love  thee  above  all ;  be  thou  pleased  to  be 
with  them  in  their  heavy  steppings  along ;  leave 
them  not,  but  lead  them  to  the  springs,  and  feed 
them  with  food  convenient  for  them,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  stand  in  the  House  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  in  the  most  trying  seasons;  and 
bless  and  praise  thy  name ;"  and  that  the  fruits 
of  such  may  be  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  thus 
will  they  shine  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  G-od. 

When  I  dwelt  among  you,  it  was,  and  still  is, 
my  concern,  that  the  above  might  be,  in  some 
degree,  the  possession  of  your  souls.  The  gather- 
ing power  is  still  the  same  that  ever  it  was  :  but, 
Oh !  the  loss  which  those  sustain  who  do  not 
truly  come  to  Christ,  as  appears  by  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  Jews  : — u  Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me ;  but 
ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life." 
Many  in  this  day  are  also  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  hopes  of  finding  life  in  them,  but  come 
not  to  the  Author  of  life.  Others  among  you 
endeavor  to  have  the  outside  in  good  order,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Christ. 
There  are  others  that  are  striving  against  inward 
convictions,  persuading  themselves  that  there  is 
but  little  in  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  thing  re- 
quired of  them;  which  tends  greatly  to  their 
harm,  and  obstructs  their  religious  progress. 
Others  are  desirous  to  appear  in  the  sight  of  men 
in  great  grandeur  ;  to  such  I  say,  though  it  may 
be  in  your  power  to  do  it  with  justice  to  your- 
selves and  others,  yet  I  earnestly  advise  you  to 
dwell  under  the  humbling  power  of  the  Lord ;  and 
then  he  would  exalt  you  in  due  season,  to  his 
own  praise.  For  it  is  profitable  to  know  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  upon  us,  to  wean  our  minds  from 


those  things  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  our  principles  ;  and  to  know  our  hearts 
prepared  for  the  seed  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by 
the  preparation  of  the  Divine  hand  to  be  made 
useful  in  our  day  and  time  ;  seeing  the  time  will 
overtake  us  when  nothing  short  of  this  and  the 
comfortable  reflection  of  a  well-spent  life  can 
yield  true  peace. 

The  cry  of  my  mind  is,  "  Spare  thy  people  a 
little  while  ;  help  them  to  renew  their  strength, 
before  they  go  hence  and  be  seen  no  more." 
Strive,  you  beloved  youth,  to  exceed  one  another 
in  every  virtue,  in  every  good  work,  with  all 
modesty,  humility,  prudence,  condescension,  and 
love.  Such  as  are  in  love  with  our  principles,  I 
entreat  to  keep  close  to  the  purity  of  them,  and 
you  will  be  safely  taught;  and  only  join  with 
the  truth,  and  not  with  those  who  do  not  walk  in 
the  truth  ;  but  as  the  Apostle  suid,  "  Come,  have 
fellowship  with  us,  for  truly  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son,  Christ 
Jesus  " 

The  hearty  prayer  of  my  soul  for  you,  as  for 
myself,  is,  that  we  may  all  endeavor  to  get  upon 
the  right  foundation  of  the  faithful,  which  is  a 
tried  one  :  but  Oh  !  the  wicked,  though  they 
may  fly  to  the  hills  and  to  the  mountains  of  an 
empty  profession  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath 
of  an  angry  Grod,  it  will  not  avail.  I  believe  the 
time  is  approaching,  when  the  rod  that  has  long 
been  shaken,  will  fall  heavily  upon  this  nation 
and  people  :  happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  have 
a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  protector,  in  such  a  try- 
ing day,  to  whom  they  can  thus  address  them- 
selves— "  0  Lord,  thou  that  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  more  than  all ; 
that  I  count  all  things  but  as  dross  and  dung, 
that  I  might  be  thine,  and  what  thou  wouldst 
have  me  to  be.  Bless,  0  Father,  and  increase 
my  faith,  that  I  may  live  and  die  valiantly  for 
thy  cause  :  that  so  I  may  be  thine  in  the  day 
when  thou  makest  up  thy  jewels.  Grant,  0 
Lord,  that  this  may  be  the  bappy  experience  of 
thy  faithful  ones,  and  of  many  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with,  or  brought  into  obedience  to 
thy  still  small  voice,  which  thou  wilt  cause  them 
to  hear." 

Blessed  be  thy  Holy  name,  through  thy  be- 
loved Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  for  ever 
more. — Amen.  Mabel  Wigham. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SILENCE  AT  HOME. 

Let  parents  talk  much  and  talk  well  at  home.  A 
father  who  is  habitually  silent  in  his  house,  may 
be  in  many  respects,  a  wise  man  ;  but  he  is  not 
wise  in  his  silence.  We  sometimes  see  parents, 
who  are  the  life  of  every  company  which  they  enter, 
dull,  silent,  uninteresting  at  home,  among  the 
children.  If  they  have  not  mental  activity 
and  mental  stores  sufficient  for  both,  let  them 
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first  provide  for  their  own  household.  Ireland 
exports  beef  and  wheat,  and  lives  on  potatoes  ; 
and  they  fare  as  poorly  who  reserve  their  social 
charms  for  companions  abroad,  and  keep  their 
dullness  for  home  consumption.  It  is  better  to 
instruct  children  and  make  them  happy  at  home, 
than  it  is  to  charm  strangers,  or  amuse  friends. 
A  silent  house  is  a  dull  place  for  young  people, 
a  place  from  which  they  will  escape,  if  they  can. 
They  will  talk, or  think,  of  being  "shut  up"  there; 
and  the  youth  who  does  not  love  home  is  in  dan- 
ger. Make  home,  then,  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
spot.  Light  it  up  with  cheerful,  instructive 
conversation.    Father,  mother,  talk  your  best. 


(Selected.) 
BIRTH  FROM  ABOVE. 

Birth  means  formation.  The  progress  of  every 
created  thing  is  through  the  gates  of  birth.  It 
is  not  a  process,  as  we  inaccurately  suppose,  that 
is  limited  to  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  man, 
but  runs  through  all  the  lower  departments  of 
nature,  as  well. 

Every  blind  spherule  of  mineral  matter  isges- 
tated  into  geometrical  shape,  through  the  laws 
of  crystallization,  as  truly  as  the  young  of  the 
animal  through  the  laws  of  animal  formation. 
When  the  vegetable  soul  in  the  planted  seed 
parts  asunder  its  envelope  and  pushes  its  green 
blade  into  air  and  life,  it  is  born  into  this  world 
by  essentially  the  same  process  as  our  babes  are 
born.  In  filling  the  cycle  of  its  growth,  the 
plant  may  be  said  to  have  several  births.  Its 
growth  is  not  a  continuous  developement.  The 
fruit  does  not  come  from  the  seed  by  a  simple 
and  regular  progression,  but  it  is  reached  through 
certain  well-defined  and  clearly  marked  stages  or 
steps;  first  the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  next , 
the  blossom,  finally  the  fruit,  Each  stage  is  the 
development  of  a  new  set  of  powers, — the  birth 
of  a  new  organism  in  the  plant.  At  first  it  is  a 
mere  stem  and  leaf.  If  you  watch  a  plant  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer,  to  appearance 
it  lives  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enlarging  its  stem 
and  multiplying  its  leaves;  and  were  we  our- 
selves to  live  no  longer,  we  should  conclude,  and 
allowably  so,  that  its  growth  was  completed  in 
this  process.  Soon,  however,  the  production  of 
foliage  is  found  to  be  only  a  preparatory  step. 
As  the  season  advances,  another  class  of  organs 
appear.  The  development  of  stem  and  leaf 
abates,  and  the  plant  covers  itself  with  blossoms. 
And,  lastly,  the  blossoms  yield  to  fruit  and  seed 
again.  From  the  first,  the  buds,  blossoms,  and 
fruit  were  all  in  the  seed,  as  integral  parts  of  its 
idea,  but  only  as  possibilities, — as  embryos. — 
They  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  existence  until 
they  are  formed  or  born,  and  emerge  into  the 
light  and  air  of  the  world.  It  would  therefore 
be  strictly  correct  for  the  botanist  or  the  garden- 
er to  say  of  a  seed,  that  it  must  pass  through 


successive  stages  of  development, — that  it  must 
be  born  again  and  again  before  it  can  perfect  its 
destiny.  It  is  just  so  with  man.  Through  phy- 
sical birth  he  only  enters  into  instinctive,  sen- 
sual life. 

The  new-born  babe  can  eat  and  sleep  like  any 
other  animal,  but  he  has  no  thoughts;  he  does 
not  reason,  and  he  does  not  love.  He  gives  no 
evidence  of  mind  These  faculties  are  latent  and 
unformed  as  yet;  and  he  must  be  born  again  and 
again  before  he  can  enter  the  manly  life  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  reason,  and  of  will. 

But  no  one  of  these  changes,  whether  of  the 
plant,  the  animal,  or  the  merely  natural  life  of 
man,  is  the  birth  referred  to  in  our  text, — the 
birth  "from  above."  For  these  changes  do  not 
lift  the  creature  upwards.  They  are  horizontal, 
rather  than  ascending  developments  of  life,  end- 
ing on  the  same  plane  whence  they  begun.  The 
birth  from  above  belongs  to  the  higher  life  of 
man. 

Man  alone,  while  he  absorbs  and  repeats  all 
the  changes  of  nature  below  him;  while  he  re- 
produces all  the  births  and  experiences  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  in  his  osseous  or  bony  frame- 
work, of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  his  fleshy  or- 
ganism, of  the  animal  kingdom  in  his  nervous 
structure; — while,  I  say,  man  is  thus  the  regal 
self-hood  to  which  all  these  kingdoms  point,  and 
in  which  they  all  melt  and  fuse,  all  nature  con- 
fessing itself  resumed  and  epitomized  in  man,  he 
has  superadded  another  faculty,  which  makes 
him  a  fit  child  of  God,  lifts  him  into  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Infinite,  and  at  once  ex- 
presses all  the  distance  between  human  history 
and  mere  animal  growth,  between  man's  eternal 
progress  and  nature's  eternal  immobility ;  between 
the  starry  splendors  of  human  aspiration  and  the 
dull,  ungenial  fires  of  mere  brute  community. 

Man  alone  can  rise  from  nature  into  spiritual 
life  through  the  "birth  from  above."  Foldings 
are  wrapped  about  us,  nature  within  nature,  life 
within  life,  hiding  the  ovaries  of  the  noblest 
spiritual  powers,  which  must  yet  come  forth,  and 
be  born,  and  unfold  themselves  through  the  infi- 
nite ages.  Spiritual  capacities  have  we,  through 
which,  when  opened,  a  power  which  is  out  of  us 
and  about  us  sends  its  eternal  utterances  into  our 
inmost  being. 

Not  more  surely  does  man's  sensuous  nature 
open  outward  and  downward,  relating  itself  to 
all  mineral,  all  vegetable,  all  animal  forms,  than 
a  finer  faculty  opens  inward  and  upward,  through 
which  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  God,  and 
receives  ceaseless  communications  from  Him. 
"  Not  more  surely  do  the  organs  of  sense  bring 
into  his  ear  the  sound  of  waters,  or  over  his 
brow  the  breath  of  breezes,  than  his  spiritual 
sense  admits  to  his  soul  the  aura  of  heaven,  ana 
the  still  and  awful  beatings  from  the  heart  of 
God."  There  is  in  human  nature,  and  in  that 
alone,  a  germ  or  capacity  made,  from  the  begin- 
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ning,  receptive  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  opening 
upwards  towards  the  spiritual  world,  even  as  the 
plant  is  receptive  of  the  light  and  the  heat  of  the 
solar  beams,  and  opens  upwards  towards  the  sun- 
shine in  which  it  warms  and  grows.  The  animal 
can  never  know  a  superior  inspiration  to  that 
which  his  nature  devolves  upon  him,  as  it  devolved 
upon  all  his  progenitors.  He  is  void  of  spiritual 
consciousness,  incapable  of  transcending  the  natu- 
ral plane,  or  of  preferring  an  infinite  good  to  a 
finite  one. 

But  this  is  the  eternal  distinction  of  man, 
<c  that  the  entire  sparkling  and  melodious  uni- 
verse of  sense  is  but  the  appanage  of  his  nature, 
is  but  the  furniture  of  his  proper  life,"  while  the 
inmost  of  his  soul  can  be  vivified  by  infinite  love, 
and  made  lustrous  with  the  •  splendors  of  God, 
through  the  birth  that  is  from  above. 

The  stone,  the  horse,  or  the  lily  which  fills  the 
worshipping  air  with  its  dazzling  sheen,  has  only 
a  natural  existence,  essentially  finite  and  perish- 
able. It  is  a  creature  of  time  and  space,  outside 
of  all  immediate  relation  to  God,  and  all  spiritual 
lift  above  the  dead  level  of  sense,  and  never  ex- 
isting by  virtue  of  its  inward  commerce  with  in- 
finite Goodness  and  Truth. 

But  the  opulence  of  man's  nature  is  such, — it 
is  so  veritably  grand  and  august,  so  filled  with 
inward  being,  so  woven  upon  the  substance  of 
God, — that  when  we  throw  off  nature  as  we  drop 
our  garments  from  us  at  night,  and  all  other 
things  find  their  ending,  our  distinctive  human 
life  only  finds  its  true  beginning.  This  interior 
life  of  man  is  spoken  of  by  Jesus  in  his  Gospel 
under  various  names,  as  "the  treasure  laid  up  in 
heaven,  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  cor- 
rupt ; "  as  the  "  pearl  of  great  price,"  to  purchase 
which  a  man  "sold  all  that  he  had;"  as  the 
"  one  thing  needful;  "  as  the  "  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven," or  the  "  kingdom  of  God."  Jesus  declared 
that  a  man  must  be  "born  from  above," — that 
is,  he  must  be  born  into  this  kingdom,  before  he 
can  see  it,  or  enter  it,  or  possess  it. 

And  this  announcement,  like  so  many  other 
of  his  teachings,  is  not  the  deep  and  impenetra- 
ble mystery  that  theologians  would  make  it,  but 
the  concise  presentation  of  a  simple,  well- 
understood,  and  universal  law.  It  is  not  even  a 
figurative  statement,  but  a  literal  fact. 

It  is  the  utterance  of  a  great  truth  in  harmony 
with,  and  illustrated  by,  the  method  and  manner 
in  which  we  gain  all  our  knowledge.  Any  great 
division  of  things,  or  any  large  system  of  truths, 
is  called  in  common  language  a  kingdom.  Thus 
the  three  great  divisions  of  natural  forms  are 
termed  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms. And  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  great 
kingdoms  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ether,  the  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  auras,  or  the  denser  forms  of 
solids  and  fluids.  We  speak  of  the  kingdoms  of 
sound,  of  light,  of  odors,  of  taste,  or  of  touch. 
On  turning  from  the  material  world  to  the  mind, 


we  may  consider  the  trades,  the  arts,  the  profes- 
sions, the  sciences,  each  as  kingdoms.  And 
rising  yet  higher,  we  may  in  Scripture  phrase 
term  all  that  superb  field  of  spiritual  relations 
which  link  us  to  God  in  a  nearness  more  profound 
than  to  our  own  bodies,  as  "  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Now  how  do  we  enter  any  of  these  kingdoms  ? 
Is  it  not  by  being  "born"  into  them?  Is  it 
not  by  having  some  sense  or  faculty,  correspond- 
ing to  the  kingdom  and  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions from  it,  developed  out  of  the  germ  state 
into  formation,  birth,  and  life  ?  A  man  can  only 
enter  the  kingdom  of  light  through  that  part  of 
his  nature  which  is  fitted  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  light, — through  the  sense  of  sight, — 
through  the  organism  of  the  eye.  If  that  sense 
has  never  been  born  into  actual  formation  and 
life,  the  man  can  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  light. 

Of  all  that  mighty  ocean  of  sunshine  which  on 
a  long  summer  day  floods  the  earth  miles  deep 
with  its  solar  tides,  the  blind  man  has  no  more 
sensation  than  the  rock  upon  our  coast  of  the 
ocean's  tide  and  surge.  He  stands  without  that 
kingdom,  for  the  sense  by  which  alone  he  enters 
it  is  unborn  within  him.  We  can  only  enter  the 
kingdom  of  sound,  with  its  boundless  and  ines- 
timable wealth  of  human  speech  and  many-voiced 
harmony,  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  which 
sounds  reach  and  impress  us.  And  he  in  whom 
that  sense  is  wanting  and  unborn  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  sound.  So  we  enter  the  kingdom 
of  odors,  of  taste,  and  of  touch,  through  the  birth 
and  growth  of  those  senses  in  us  which  can  receive 
impressions  from  those  kingdoms,  and  only  thus. 

The  same  law  applies  to  the  kingdoms  of 
mental  truth.  The  peasant  or  the  clown  travels 
up  and  down  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  he 
sees  beneath  him  the  steadfast  soil,  and  above 
his  head  the  mighty  westering  arch  over  which 
the  sun  is  slowly  rolling.  The  same  Divine 
handwriting  is  unrolled  before  his  unobservant 
eyes  that  meets  the  exploring  gaze  of  Liebig, 
Lyell,  or  Agassiz.  But  he  cannot  enter  the 
wondrous  kingdoms  of  chemical,  geological,  and 
astronomical  truth.  His  scientific  mind  is  un- 
born; he  has  no  faculty  formed  and  active  within 
him  that  can  commune  with  this  class  of  truths, 
and  see  their  varied  relations  and  revelations. 
He  cannot  map  and  measure  the  blue  dome  above 
him.  The  solid  substances  of  nature  will  not  fly 
apart  at  his  uninstructed  touch,  and  reveal  the 
secrets  of  their  affinities.  Nor  will  the  hardened 
leaves  of  the  earth's  crust  yield  up  to  his  rude 
questioning  the  hoary  secrets  of  geologic  history. 
There  is  no  way  for  hi  in  to  enter  the  varied 
kingdoms  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  by  the 
birth  and  growth  of  that  part  of  his  nature  which 
corresponds  to  those  kingdoms  and  is  fitted  to 
commune  with  them.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom.  It  is  composed  of  all  those 
spiritual  and  celestial  influences  which  form  the 
wealthy  bond  of  angelic  union,  which  are  the 
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life  blood  of  heaven,  and  which  will  make  man 
the  image  and  likeness  of  his  -Divine  Original. 
He  is  fitted  to  possess  and  enjoy  this  heavenly 
inheritance — this  kingdom  of  God — as  fully  as 
he  is  fitted  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  lower  king- 
doms of  matter  and  of  mind.  He  has  spiritual 
powers  within  him  fitted  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  "  kingdom  of  God,"  as  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  taste,  the  smell,  the  touch,  are  fitted  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  the  kingdom  of  matter, 
or  as  the  mental  powers  are  fitted  to  receive  im- 
pressions from  the  varied  realms  of  scientific 
truths. 

And  as  your  senses  must  first  be  formed  and 
your  scientific  faculties  be  developed  before  you 
can  enter  the  respective  kingdoms  to  which  they 
lead,  so  your  spiritual  powers  must  be  born,  and 
grow  into  habitual  and  controlling  use,  before 
you  can  pass  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  You 
cannot  see  it,  nor  enter  it,  without  being  "  born 
from  above." 

Jesus,  then,  in  declaring  the  solemn  and  irre- 
vocable conditions  of  our  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  stated  no  single  and  arbitrary 
fact,  but  a  universal  law,  confirmed  by  our  expe- 
rience of  the  manner  in  which  we  gain  all  our 
knowledge. 

Man  can  only  receive  what  his  open,  living 
faculties  fit  him  to  receive, — what  his  developed 
powers  can  bring  him  into  free  and  open  relation 
with.  This,  and  only  this.  Thus  we  see  that 
there  is  a  fixed  law,  rooted  in  human  nature  and 
human  life,  that  we  must  be  born  into  every 
kingdom  of  Truth,  whether  of  matter,  of  mind, 
or  of  heaven,  or  we  cannot  enter  into  it.  Do 
you  ask  now  how  this  birth  from  above  can  be 
accomplished  by  us  ?  How  can  those  sweet  and 
awful  senses  within  us  be  opened,  through  which 
as  through  a  channel  the  finite  human  bosom  is 
brought  into  perfect  accord  and  oneness  with  the 
infinite  Divine  Love,  making  even  our  despised 
bodies  the  adequate  and  ample  temple  of  God, 
and  gathering  up  with  every  throb  of  our  natu- 
ral lives  the  infinite  forces  of  Deity,  as  wheat  is 
gathered  up  in  a  sheaf? 

Jesus  answers  this  question  in  words  so  clear 
and  so  concise  that  all  men  can  treasure  them  up 
and  walk  by  them  forever.  "Except  a  man  be 
born  from  above,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God/' — thus  he  states  the  law.  "If  thou 
wouldst  enter  into  eternal  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments,"— thus  he  points  out  the  way. — 
"All  of  the  commandments  are  included  in  this, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  thy  whole  heart 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," — thus  he  shows  us 
what  is  meant  by  the  commandments.  He  cov- 
ers the  whole  infinite  sphere  of  religion,  of  Hea- 
ven, and  of  God,  by  the  one  word,  Love. 

The  law  of  Love  is  the  sure  entrance  and  the 
only  entrance  into  eternal  life.  If  we  with 
hearty  consent  and  co-operation  strive  to  keep 
this  law  supremely,  in  least  and  in  greatest 


things, — if,  undeterred  by  frequent,  nay,  inces- 
sant defeats,  we  still  struggle  on,  rising,  like 
David,  with  new  energy  after  every  fall,  and 
clinging  closer  to  the  Lord's  outstretched  arm, — 
we  shall  find  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  becoming  more  and  more  blessedly  and 
thrillingly  real  to  our  consciousness.  Little  by 
little  our  selfish  aims  and  ends  will  be  rooted  up 
and  cast  out,  and  we  will  find  the  work  of  the 
higher  birth — the  work  of  the  soul's  regeneration 
— going  gradually  on  to  its  blessed  completeness. 

Day  by  day,  while  walking  and  working  on 
the  earth,  and  fulfilling  every  duty  of  the  natu- 
ral life  with  a  more  finished  faithfulness  and  a 
fuller  fidelity,  we  shall  feel  that  we  are  living  in 
two  worlds,  mingling  with  men,  and  communing 
with  Heaven.  And  when  God's  band  of  angels 
shall  close  round  us,  and  at  the  touch  of  death 
the  frail  walls  of  matter  that  now  shut  us  m 
shall  fall  away,  our  eyes  shall  open  and  our  feet 
shall  stand  amid  the  unveiled  and  lustrous  and 
unimaginable  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ! 

E.  M.  W. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  19th,  1860. 


Married,— At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
with  the  approbation  of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 
on  the  7th  of  3d  mo.,  last,  Joseph  Harlem  to  Abby 
Ann  Carter,  all  of  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

In  the  publication  of  ihe  marriage  of  Jos.  Harlan  in 
our  issue  of  4th  mo.  1th,  it  was  printed  Hannah 
instead  of  Abby. 


Died,— On  the  29th  ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son,  Joshua  Russell,  near  New  Market,  Frederick  co.r 
Maryland,  Sarah  Russell,  in  the  90th  year  of  her 
age. 

She  was  a  member  of  Pipe  Crak  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  at  Bush  Creek,  on  the  1st  inst. 

 , — In  New  York  City,  3d  mo.  10th,  Albert  D. 

Ray,  son  of  David  and  Lydia  M.  Ray,  of  Chatham, 
Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  aged  23  years  and  3  months. 

The  following  sentences  selected  from  among  his 
writings,  seem  to  his  friends  particularly  appropriate : 
<•  Earth  has  its  loved  ones — but  time  shrouds  them  for 
the  grave. "  "Time  leaves  few  bright  flowers  un- 
plueked  by  her  own  hand." 

 9  In  Upper  Makefield,  on  the  1st  of  5th  month  , 

1860,  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  Mary  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Preston  and  Macree  P.  Eyre,  aged  1 6  years, 
7  months  and  27  days,  a  member  of  Makefield  Monthly 
Meeting. 


"Your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  all  these  things.—  Mat.  vi.  33. 

Though  spoken  originally  by  Jesus  regardiDg 
temporal  things,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  motto 
for  the  child  of  God,  amid  all  the  changing 
vicissitudes  of  his  changing  history.  How  it 
should  lull  all  misgivings,  silence  all  murmur. 
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ings,  lead  to  lowly,  unquestioning  submissiveness. 
"  My  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  I  have  need 
of  all  these  things." 

Where  can  a  child  be  safer  or  better  than  in 
a  father's  hand  ?  Where  can  the  believer  be 
better  than  in  the  hands  of  his  God  ?  We  are 
poor  judges  of  what  is  best ;  we  are  under  safe 
guidance  with  infallible  wisdom.  If  we  are 
tempted  in  a  moment  of  rash  presumption  to  say, 
"  All  these  things  are  against  me,"  let  this 
"  word"  rebuke  the  hasty  and  unworthy  surmise. 
Unerring  wisdom  and  fatherly  love  have  pro- 
nounced all  to  be  "  needful." 

My  soul,  is  there  aught  that  is  disturbing  thy 
peace  ?  Are  providences  dark,  or  cresses  heavy  ? 
Are  spiritual  props  removed,  creature  comforts 
curtailed,  gourds  smitten  and  withered  like 
grass?  write  on  each,  " your  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things."  It  was 
He  who  increased  thy  burden.  Why  ?  "  It  was 
needed."  It  was  He  who  smote  down  thy  clay 
idol.  ^  Why  ?  "  It  was  needed."  It  was  sup- 
planting Himself;  Ht  had  to  remove  it.  It  was 
He  who  crossed  thy  worldly  schemes,  marred 
thy  cherished  hopes.  Why?  "  It  was  needed." 
There  was  a  lurking  thorn  in  the  coveted  path; 
there  was  some  higher  spiritual  blessing  in  re- 
version. "  He  prevented"  thee  with  the  bless- 
ings of  His  goodness. 

Seek  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  more  child-like  con- 
fidence in  thy  Heavenly  Father's  will.  Thou 
art  not  left  unbefriended  and  alone  to  buffet  the 
storms  of  the  wilderness.  Thy  Marahs  as  well 
as  thy  Elims  are  appointed  by  Him. 

A  gracious  pillar-cloud  is  before  thee,  follow 
it  through  sunshine  and  storm.  He  may  "  lead 
thee  about,"  but  he  will  not  lead  thee  wrong, 
unutterable  tenderness  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  His  dealings.  "  Blessed  be  his  name,"  says 
a  tried  believer,  "  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hind's 
feet,"  (literally  "equalleth"  them,)  "he  equalleth 
them  for  every  precipice,  every  ascent,  every 
leap." 


EXTRACTS    PROM    A    MEMOIR  OP  QUAMINO 
BUCCAU. 
By  William  J.  Allinson. 
(Concluded  from  page  139.) 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  he  was  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to 
impress  upon  others  the  lesson  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  designed  by  that  awful  dispensation. 
"  The  Master  is  in  our  midst,"  said  he,  "stirring 
us  up  to  put  us  in  remembrance."  Abour 
this  time  he  beautifully  expressed  his  desire, 
"  calmly  to  sink  into  the  Divine  will" 

Seventh  month  6tb,  of  this  year,  he  said, 
"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  religion.  It  is 
good  in  sickness,  and  it  is  good  in  health.  It 
sometimes  appears  to  me,  as  I  sit  here  and  medi- 
tate upon  it,  like  a  man  in  debt.    If  he  feels 


that  he  has  the  means  to  pay  his  debt,  he  longs 
to  see  de  man.  If  he  is  unable  to  pay,  he  don't 
want  to  see  him.  If  my  feelings  don't  deceive 
me,  I  want  to  meet  my  Redeemer." 

Shortly  afterward,  speaking  of  the  evidences 
of  evil  around  us,  he  said,  "  God  is  his  own  In- 
terpreter and  my  Comforter,  and  he  will  make 
all  things  plain."  He  referred  to  his  pains,  say- 
ing, "The  Lord  is  the  Physicians — he  has  a 
balm  for  every  wound.  It  seems,  as  I  sit  here, 
I  have  a  view  over  Jordan.  We  must  pass  Jor- 
dan's swelling  flood,  and  then  we'll  be  in  the 
promised  land." 

In  reference  to  his  blindness,  he  said,  "  The 
Lord  tells  us,  he  is  the  light  and  life.  He  gave 
me  a  little  knowledge,  before  he  took  my  sight 
from  me."  And  he  proceeded,  with  touching 
meekness  and  resignation,  to  rehearse  some 
Scripture  passages,  from  which  he  deduced  that, 
with  his  natural  sight  and  comprehension,  he 
had  never  been  able  to  conceive  the  half  of  the 
glory  which  should  be  revealed,  or  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  "good  things"  held  in  store, 
even  for  so  poor  a  creature  as  he  considered  him- 
self to  be.  "  How  long  I  have  to  remain  in  this 
state,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  Lord  knows.  I 
resign  myself  in  his  hands  and  to  his  wisdom." 
Then  raising  his  hands,  and  rolling  upwards  his 
sightless  orbs,  he  ejaculated,  "Please  to  keep  me 
submitted  to  thy  will !  I  sometimes,"  added  he, 
"  tell  of  my  privations,  but  not  to  complain  or 
to  murmur  at  his  blessed  will.  Oh,  the  Lord 
moves  with  me  so  beautiful  !  And  then,  while 
I  sit  here,  and  can't  do  anything,  how  he  has 
moved  round  in  the  hearts  of  the  friends  to  pro- 
vide for  me.  I  trust  the  Lord  has  enabled  me 
to  seek  and  to  find  his  face  and  favor."  As  his 
visitor,  having  left  the  room,  paused  at  the  outer 
door,  Quaraino,  supposing  himself  quite  alone, 
and  unobserved,  clasped  his  hands  with  raptur- 
ous expressions  ;  and  the  last  words  overheard 
at  this  time  were,  "  What  better  t'ing  can  the 
Lord  put  into  our  hearts,  than  to  have  love  one 
to  another !" 

Being  extremely  illiterate,  his  language  was 
often  incoherent ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  labor- 
ed in  vain  to  find  fitting  phrases  fully  to  convey 
the  thoughts  he  was  anxious  to  express.  "  Oh, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  "  there's  none  knows  but 
the  Lord,  and  that's  my  comfort,  that  he  knows 
my  desire  to  deal  justly  with  myself.  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  find  words  to  express  my  feeling,  that 
I  have  when  I'm  alone — and  yet  I  don't  feel  that 
I'm  alone  either."  Yet  his  thoughts  were  often 
clothed  in  language  so  beautiful,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  thafc  so  much  has  faded  from  memory. 
The  expressions  given  in  this  narrative,  and 
marked  as  quotations,  are  accurately  recorded, 
without  embellishment. 

He  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Paul  Cuffee,  whom  he  remembered  with 
much  affection  and  respect,  and  spoke  of  his  meet- 
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ing  with  the  colored  people  of  Burlington,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  highly  beneficial 
society  among  them.  His  inquiries  were  fre- 
quent after  the  health  and  labors  of  the  venera- 
ble S.  G.  from  whom  he  had  often  received  sub- 
stantial kindness.  "  Mr.  G."  said  he,  "  can't 
lay  down,  and  mould  and  rust — the  must 
be  up  and  doing — May  the  Lord  brace  him  up  /" 

Ninth  month,  6th,  he  said,  "  My  views  are 
greater  than  I  can  express  !  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  be  something  in  the  Divine  sight.  He  cares 
for  us  and  provides  for  us.  But  he  is  all  in  all, 
and  over  all.  He  leads  us  by  his  Spirit.  He 
don't  compel  us,  but  he  enables  us  !  What  are 
we  ?  We  are  no  more  than  the  insects  in  the 
air.  Why,  what  makes  you  say  so,  Quamiuo  ?" 
continued  he,  as  holding  a  colloquy  with  him- 
self. "  Why,  take  the  air  from  us,  and  we  fall. 
He  upholds  us.  He  gives  us  length  of  days, 
and  yet  it  is  but  a  span  at  last.  But  where  we 
go,  it's  duration.  Here  we  fail,  but  there  we 
fail  not.  Oh,  my  blessed  Saviour,  teach  me,  oh 
teach  me  the  measure  of  my  days,  that  I  may 
turn  my  thoughts  more  to  it  !  Here  I  sit  sigh- 
ing and  groaning  by  myself.  My  thoughts  lead 
me,  but  I  can't  comprehend  my  own  thoughts. 
But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  he'll  prepare  me  and 
keep  me  unto  the  end.  I  feel  my  short  comings  ; 
my  mind  is  often  drawn  away  from  my  meditating 
on  my  blessed  Master,  by  the  noises  around  me, 
even  when  I'm  reposing  on  his  breast." 

A  few  days  subsequently,  he  said  to  a  friend, 
speaking  of  his  mental  conflict, u  He  enables  me  to 
bear  it  with  patience — he  seems  to  move  it  on  me 
so, — and  then  he  moves  it  away.  Oh,  lady,  I 
can't  find  words  to  tell  it."  Proceeding  to  refer 
to  his  feeling  of  spiritual  need,  he  added,  "  I 
can't  want,  nother— only  I  want  to  land  on  that 
blessed  shore,  where  sighing  and  parting  are  no 
more." 

A  few  days  after  this,  he  was  seized  with  pa- 
ralysis, and  for  days  was  unable  to  converse  in- 
telligibly ;  to  quote  his  own  expression,  "  I 
can't  fetch  the  words  as  I  want  them."  Yet  his 
heavenly-mindedness  was  conspicuous  through  his 
suffering,  and  when  he  revived,  his  sense  of 
gratitude  (though  he  had  felt  that  it  was  far  bet- 
ter to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,)  was  keen,  and 
his  conversation  was  in  Heaven. 

Eleventh  month  25th,  1849. — Being  inquired 
of  concerning  his  health,  he  replied  that  he  could 
not  wish  to  be  better — that  he  was  "  so  com- 
posed in  mind,  so  calm  and  peaceable."  "  Oh 
the  glorious  prospects  I  have  in  view  !  I  can't 
see  anything  of  this  world,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  hovering  around  me."  He  quoted  the 
passage  (a  favorite  one  with  him),  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled — you  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me — "  and  added,  "  That  seems 
to  remain  with  me.  If  the  heart  is  composed  to 
his  will,  what  can  trouble  us  !  Blessed  Master, 
please  to  give  me  an  insight  into  thy  will  !"  At 


his  request  Doctor  P.  who  was  present,  read  to 
him  the  14th  of  John,  and  a  Psalm.  Quamino 
sat  with  a  reverent  countenance,  expressive  of 
holy  serenity  and  awe — occasionally  evincing,  by 
brief  remarks,  his  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the 
comfort  conveyed  by  various  remarkable  passa- 
ges. At  the  close  of  the  reading,  he  expressed 
the  comfort  and  strength  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  gracious  promises  contained  in  Holy  Writ, 
and  in  "  meditating  upon  the  Divine  mercies 
and  promises."  "  How  long,  oh,  my  dear  Sa- 
viour !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  dwelt  with  much 
emotion  upon  the  gentle  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  him  in  his  present  infirm  state.  "  He  is  the 
Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life — He  is  all  in 
all :"  and  he  spoke  emphatically  of  the  comfort 
and  strength  which  it  afforded  him  to  hear  the 
Sacred  Scriptures — portions  of  which  were  fre- 
quently read  to  him  by  the  Physician  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  by  other  individuals  :  and,  at  such 
times,  his  instructive  comments  and  pious  re- 
marks afforded  ample  compensation  to  the  reader, 
in  the  realization  of  the  proverb,  "  He  that 
watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

During  his  latter  years,  be  was  often  visited  by 
pious  individuals,  who  were  led  to  his  abode  to 
derive  instruction,  and  to  impart  encouragement, 
and  sometimes  pecuniary  aid.  Many  strangers 
of  this  description,  on  entering  his  apartment, 
found  him  to  be  "  as  unknown,  yet  well  known." 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  remarked,  in  his 
quaint,  peculiar  way — "  It  is  a  great  blessing  to 
•be  visited  wid  friends,  and  not  wid  foes  and  ene- 
mies. And  den  we  can  comfort  one  another  wid  a 
few  words,  and  dese  few  words  dey  remain  layin' 
on  de  breast  many  days,  and  dey  stay  dere,  like  a 
refreshment  and  a  nourishing."  A  few  months 
before  his  decease,  he  was  visited  by  the  benevo- 
lent J.  C.  then  on  his  return  from  his  second  mis- 
sion to  the  West  Indies.  Quamino  spoke  to  him  of 
his  religious  experiences,  and  the  comforts  and 
consolations  he  had  found  in  the  Gospel,  "  ever 
since,"  said  he,  "  I  received  the  Gift."  His 
guest  being  intensely  interested,  and  disposed  to 
test  more  fully  whether  he  spoke  of  that  which 
he  knew  and  had  handled,  took  his  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  bending  over  him,  inquired, 
"  And  what  is  that  Gift,  Quamino  ?"  u  Oh, 
Sir,"  exclaimed,  or  rather  shouted  the  aged 
saint,  "  it's  unspeakable,  and  FULL  OF  GLORY  ? 
It  lightens  all  the  mind  within."  "  Ah,"  said 
his  visitor,  aside,  "  he  understands  all  about  it." 

The  writer  of  these  notes  called  upon  him  early 
in  the  morning  of  11th  mo.  19th,  1850.  _  The 
old  man  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  did  not 
know  of  his  visitor's  approach,  till  his  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  forehead,  when  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  gave  his  friend  an  earnest  welcome.  It  was 
designed  to  read  to  him  from  the  sacred  volume, 
but  the  conversation  soon  took  such  a  turn  as  to 
render  this  unnecessary.  His  spirit  seemed  to 
attain  an  unusual  elevation  even  for  him,  and 
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already  to  enter  upon  the  eternal  employ  of  the 
redeemed.  His  tongue  was  eloquent  with  re- 
joicing praises  of  Him  who  had  made  him  meet  for 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light.  "  Glory 
be  to  my  blessed  Master  V  he  cried  again  and 
again,  clasping  his  hands  with  the  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  of  an  artless  and  overjoyed  child. 
He  spoke  much  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
Creator— of  the  heavenly  bodies  whose  move- 
ments baffled  his  powers  of  comprehension,  as  he 
sat  and  u mused  "  upon  them;  and  his  counte- 
nance brightened  with  a  sort  of  ecstacy,  as  he  was 
told  he  might  very  soon  know  more  about 
these  wonders  of  Creation,  than  could  be  con- 
ceived of  by  us. 

On  this  occasion,  as  indeed  in  almost  every 
interview,  he  devoutly  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness, that  although  deprived  of  sight,  his  reason 
and  memory  were  spared  to  him.  And  this  was 
remarkably  the  case  to  the  last  moment.  His 
visitor,  on  taking  leave,  found  it  difficult  to  dis- 
engage his  hands  and  arms  from  his  affectionate 
embraces,  and  he  left  him  in  a  state  of  rapture 
which  seemed  truly 

"As  if  the  pure  and  blessed  light, 
From  off  the  eternal  altar  flowing, 

Were  bathing,  in  its  upward  flight, 
The  spirit  to  its  worship  going." 

u  My  dear  friend's  been  to  visit  me  once 
more  !"  he  exclaimed  repeatedly  after  this  part- 
ing. This  was  his  last  conversation  with  any 
one,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  to  his  son 
and  his  attendant.  In  the  night  he  called  his 
son  to  minister  to  him ;  and  with  his  mental 
powers  apparently  clear  to  the  last,  and  conscious 
that  his  end  had  arrived,  he  soon  died  with  con- 
gestion of  the  heart — the  physician,  who  prompt- 
ly answered  to  the  call,  only  arriving  in  time  to 
witness  the  desertion  of  the  clay  tenement,  by 
the  purified  and  enfranchised  spirit. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
JAPAN  AND  ITS  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Though  the  embassy  now  on  its  way  to  this 
country  is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  sent  to  any 
professedly  Christian  nation  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  yet  it  has  been  preceded  by 
one  other,  only  emanating  from  a  different  source. 
The  facts  in  connection  with  that  event  are  in- 
teresting at  the  present  moment,  and  the  lessons 
conveyed  by  them  important  at  all  times.  Let 
us  set  out  by  observing  that  while  that  Govern- 
ment  resembles  the  Chinese  to  some  extent  in  its 
foreign  policy,  the  difference  in  most  other  re- 
spects is  striking.  The  two  nations  belong  to 
races  essentially  different ;  their  languages  are 
as  unlike  as  Sanscrit  and  Cherokee,  and  their 
forms  of  government  as  diverse  as  the  patriarchal 
and  feudal.  The  native  of  Japan  considers  it 
an  insult  to  be  even  compared  with  John  China- 
man. 


The  exclusion  of  Europeans  for  so  many  ages 
by  the  Japanese  was  also  owing  to  different 
causes  from  those  operating  on  their  western 
neighbors.  In  the  one  case  the  imperial  policy 
aimed  at  fostering  agriculture,  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  foreign  commerce;  in  the  other,  its  ob- 
ject was  simply  self  preservation  against  conquest 
by  more  powerful  nations.  The  one  people  have 
uniformly  evinced  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
ideas  or  improvements  of  more  advanced  com- 
munities ;  the  other  have  been  as  invariably 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  oportunity  to 
learn,  until  they  felt  that,  with  Christian  science 
and  art,  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  and,  with  the  latter,  national  subjugation 
and  ultimate  extinction  would  follow.  While 
regretting  a  result  which  has  kept  a  generous 
people  so  long  in  seclusion  and  comparative 
darkness,  let  due  credit  be  awarded  to  the  pat- 
riotic and  far-seeing  policy  which  dictated  it. 
The  convenient  doctrine  that  the  "  earth  is  the 
Lord's  ;  that  He  has  given  it  to  the  saints  ;  that 
we  are  the  sairits  ;  therefore,  let  us  take  posses- 
sion," was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  early 
Puritan  settlers  of  New  England.  It  was  a 
principle  universally  acted  upon  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  whenever  the  ability  to  enforce  it 
existed. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  reached  those 
shores,  accompanied  by  missionaries  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  about  A.  D.  1549,  Japan,  like  Germany, 
.was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  petty  princi- 
palities, owing  fealty  to  the  emperor,  whose 
authority,  however,  was  often  little  more  than 
nominal.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier*and  his  immediate  assistants  were  of- 
ten endowed  with  the  power  of  performing  the  most 
stupendous  miracles.  At  all  events,  their  earnest- 
ness and  boldness,  the  austerity  of  their  lives, 
joined  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  tact  which 
they  possessed,  soon  had  the  effect  of  commend- 
ing their  doctrines  to  a  number  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  empire,  especially  on  the  southern 
island. 

When  Louis  Alymeda  first  paid  a  visit  to  the 
princes  of  Kiu-siu,  they  almost  quarrelled  for  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance  and  granting  the  first 
establishment  for  the  new  faith.  Portuguese  set- 
tlements, accordingly,  sprang  up  at  numerous 
points,  Nagasaki  among  others,  and  the  work  of 
proselytism  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate  for  nearly 
forty  years,  until  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  native  Christians  approached  two  million  souls. 
Among  these  were  the  princes  of  Omura,  Gotto, 
Bungo,  and  Arima.  The  conversion  df  Sumitanda, 
the  first  chieftain  who  embraced  Christianity,  was 
especially  propitious,  as  his  death  proved  the 
signal  for  those  disasters  which  ultimately  over- 
whelmed them. 

The  imperial  throne  was  at  that  time  filled  by 
the  celebrated  Taiko  Sama,  who  had  risen  from 
the  humblest  position,  and  who  possessed  an 
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unusual  amount  of  penetration  and  decision  of 
character.  Observing  the  progress  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  Philippines,  and  urged  forward  by 
the  priests  of  the  aucient  religions,  his  predecessor 
had  begun  to  show  marked  dislike  towards  the 
missionaries.  Fearful  of  bad  consequences,  the 
Christian  princes,  in  1584,  decided  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  j  ac- 
cordingly, four  Japanese  of  the  highest  rank  were 
forthwith  despatched  on  that  errand.  They  were 
favorably  received  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  traversed 
the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  returned 
highly  delighted  with  their  treatment  and  what 
they  had  seen. 

Unfortunately,  a  short  time  afterward  Sumit- 
anda  died,  and  affairs  began  to  wear  a  gloomy  as- 
pect. The  Emperor  despatched  two  commis- 
sioners to  Father  Cuello,  vice  provincial,  asking 
why  the  Christians  were  forcing  their  creed  on 
subjects  of  the  Empire  ?  why  they  had  destroyed 
temples  and  persecuted  the  bonzes  ?  why  they 
consumed  useful  animals  for  food  ?  and  why  they 
carried  away  his  subjects  and  sold  them  in  India 
as  slaves  ?  To  some  of  these,  evasive  awswers 
were  returned  ;  but  the  first  and  last  were  ad- 
mitted. Indeed,  the  Fathers  boasted  of  having 
levelled  three  thousand  temples  or  other  idolatrous 
edifices  to  the  ground.  An  edict  against  pro- 
pagating the  new  faith  followed,  and  in  1587 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  were  executed. 
All  the  missionaries  at  the  same  time  were  ex- 
pelled, and  forbidden  to  return  to  the  country. 

That  storm  blew  past,  and  again  the  Fathers 
entered  upon  their  work,  with  comparative  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  central  Government. 
In  1590  it  burst  forth  a  second  time*  when  over 
twenty-thousand  Christians  were  put  to  death  in 
various  ways.  The  leaders  of  the  Jesuits  had 
plunged  deeply  into  intrigues,  and  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Portuguese  to  fortify  Nagasaki  had 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  at  headquarters.  Per- 
secution recommenced  in  1797,  when  several 
priests  were  crucified.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Dutch  appeared  as  new  actors  on  the  scene. 
Their  intense  hatred  to  Spain  and  the  Pope 
whetted  their  natural  avariciousness,  and  a  most 
bitter  rivalry  for  the  commerce  of  Japan  was  the 
necessary  consequence. 

The  errors  committed  by  Portuguese  priests 
were  duly  turned  to  account,  and  every  means 
made  use  of  to  inflame  the  native  mind  against 
the  Catholic  religion.  When  the  last  massacre 
took  place,  and  thirty-seven  thousand  Christians 
were  butchered  at  the  sack  of  Simmabarra,  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1637,  the  walls  were  battered 
down  by  Dutch  cannon  !  Since  that  date  the 
Catholic  religion  has  never  dared  to  show  itself 
in  those  islands,  and  no  people  except  the  Dutch 
have  been  allowed  to  trade  there. 

Even  the  faithlessness  and  rapacity  of  these 
traders,  who  submitted  to  trample  upon  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  and  abjured  its  Founder, 


subjected  themselves  to  a  fate  little  better.  They 
were  required  to  pull  down  their  factories  because 
built  of  too  costly  materials  and  bearing  the  date 
of  the  Christian  era.  In  spite  of  every  attempt 
to  propitiate  the  Japanese,  they  were  treated  with 
greater  indignities  and  their  privileges  still  fur- 
ther restricted,  until  only  one  island  (Decima) 
was  open  to  their  vessels.  This  spot — 640  by 
240  feet — was  duly  fenced  in,  and  beyond  its 
limits  no  Christian  dared  to  venture  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  Spies  watched  every  move- 
ment made,  and  recorded  every  word  uttered. 
At  last  only  a  solitary  Dutch  ship  every  year  was 
permitted  to  make  the  sorry  pilgrimage,  and  the 
trade,  previously  to  Commodore  Perry's  expedi- 
:~>n,  had  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing. 


AFFLICTION. 

'Mid  pleasure,  plenty,  and  success, 

Freely  we  take  from  him  who  lends; 
We  boast  the  blessings  we  possess, 

Yet  scarcely  thank  the  One  who  sends. 
But  let  affliction  pour  its  smart — 

How  soon  we  quail  beneath  the  rod  ! 
With  shattered  pride  and  prostrate  heart, 

We  seek  the  loog  forgotten  God. 
Let  Him  but  smite  us,  soon  we  bleed, 

And  tremble  like  a  fragile  reed ; 
Then  do  we  learn,  and  own,  and  feel 

The  Power  that  wounds,  alone  can  heal. 

Eliza  Cook's  Melaia. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  LIVE  ON  EARTH. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

There  are  two  ways  to  live  on  earth, 
Two  ways  to  judge — to  act — to  view  : 

For  all  thiogs  here  have  double  birth — 
A  right  and  wrong — a  false  and  true. 

Give  me  the  house  where  kindness  seeks 
To  make  that  sweet  which  seemeth  small; 

Where  everj-  lip  in  fondness  speaks, 
And  every  mind  hath  care  for  all. 

Whose  inmates  live  in  glad  exchange 
Of  pleasure  free  from  vain  expense  ; 

Whose  thoughts  beyond  their  means  ne'er  range, 
Nor  wise  denials  give  offence. 

Who  in  a  neighbor's  fortune  find 

No  wish,  no  impulse  to  complain ; 
Who  feel  not — never  felt — the  mind 

To  envy  yet  another's  gain. 

Who  dream  not  of  the  mocking  tide 
Ambition's  foiled  endeavor  meets — 

The  bitter  pangs  of  wounded  pride, 
No  fallen  power  that  shuns  the  streets. 

Though  fate  deny  its  glittering  store, 

Love's  wealth  is  still  the  wealth  to  choose ; 

For  all  that  Gold  can  purchase  more, 
Are  gauds  it  is  no  loss  to  lose. 

Some  beings,  whereso'er  they  go, 
Find  naught  to  please  or  to  exalt; 

Their  constant  study  but  to  show 
Perpetual  modes  of  finding  fault. 
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While  others  in  the  careless  round 

Of  daily  wants  and  daily  care, 
Can  yet  cull  flowers  from  common  ground, 

And  twice  eDj'oy  the  joy  they  share. 

Oh  !  happy  they  who  happy  make 

Who  blessing,  still  themselves  are  blest ; 

Who  something  spare  for  others'  sake. 
And  strive  in  all  things  for  the  best. 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 
THE  STUDY  OP  ENGLISH. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  French  system 
of  education  that  is  at  all  striking  or  worth  copy- 
ing, and  that  is  the  great  attention  paid  by  the 
French  to  their  own  language.    They  not  only 
make  their  young  people  understand  the  niceties  of 
grammar  and  idiom,  and  familiarize  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  safer  standard  authors,  but 
they  lay  great  stress  on  proper  pronunciation,  and 
on  all  that  goes  to  make  up  good  expression  of 
thought  both  in   conversation  and  on  paper. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  French,  both  in 
talking  and  writing,  express  themselves  better 
than  any  other  people.    We  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  see  the  same  system  adopted  in  England 
merely  that  we  may  eclipse  or  rival  the  French 
in  the  arts  of  expression.    We  wish  to  see  the 
regular  and  laborious  study  of  English  adopted 
as  a  part  of  English  education,  and  especially  of 
the  education  of  girls,  because  there  is  no  branch 
of  education  which  is  more  educative,  which 
leads  to  more  practical  and  fertile  results,  and 
effects  more  thoroughly  the  objects  at  which  edu- 
cation aims.    The  study  of  our  own  language 
has  the  great  advantage  of  making  us  take  great 
pains  with  regard  to  a  subject  which  interests 
us  throughout  the  whole  of  our  lives.  Every 
day  we  speak  and  write  English,  and  if  we  once 
speak  and  write  good  English,  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  practising  constantly  an  art  in  which  we 
excel.    Of  course,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
second,  and  possibly  a  third,  language  to  com- 
pare with  the  English  ;  and  English  grammar  is 
better  understood  when  French  grammar  and 
German  grammar  are  known.    But  unless  the 
study  of  English  is  made  the  principal  study,  there 
is  nothing  illustrated  by  the  materials  of  illustra- 
tion.   How  good,  again,  it  is  that  even  ladies 
should  speak  with  precision,  everybody  is  agreed; 
but  people  are  apt  to  suppose  that  precision 
in  language — the  right  use  of  the  right  words — 
comes  all  of  itself,  like  the  babies  in  the  straw- 
berry-beds.   It  is  on  the  contrary,  so  difficult  to 
talk  or  write  precisely,  that  the  art  is  one 
which  well-educated  people  go  on  learning  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.    We  may  add  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  has  the  attraction 
of  giving  a  stamp  that  is  wholly  out  of  the  reach 
of  vulgar  imitation.       *       *       *  * 

At  this  particular  period  of  history,  it  is  more 
particularly  necessary  that  English  should  be 


is  liable  to  a  great  risk  of  deterioration.    It  is 
spoken  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by 
millions  of  persons  exposed  to  very  different  in- 
fluences.   The  worst  aberrations  from  purity  of 
style  thus  produced  are  not  very  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  mother  country,  where  the  standard  will 
always  be  mainly  set  by  persons  of  high  cultiva- 
tion.   But  lesser  faults  are  likely  to  be  adopted 
even  here,  and  especially  when  they  are  adopted 
from  admiration  of  a  bad  model.    The  example, 
perhaps,  is  first  set  by  some  favorite  author.  He 
is  slightly  imitated  here.  This  imitation  sets  the 
fashion  in  America.     He  is  greatly  imitated 
there  ;  and  then  this  increase  of  imitation  tells 
on  us,  and  he  is  imitated  here  ten  times  as  much 
as  before.    Several  authors,  for  instance,  whom 
we  do  not  care  to  particularize,  have  fostered  the 
habit  of  using  grand  vague  expressions  which 
conceal  a  very  small  amount  of  meaning  under  a 
seemingly  deep  and  epigrammatic  word  or  phrase. 
This  has  been  copied  and  recopied  until  even 
clever  people  have  come  to  employ  terms  that 
are  supposed  to  be  profound  and  startling,  but 
which  have  either  no  meaning,  or  a  meaning 
most  remotely  connected  with  that  which  the 
terms  employed  ought  to  convey.    A  book  has 
very  recently  been  published  in  America,  con- 
taining the  literary  remains  of  a  great  literary 
star,  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.    A  casual  reader 
may  open  on  an  essay  upon  the  writings  of  Emer- 
son, and  he  will  there  find  a  passage  in  which 
the  lady  informs  us  that  "  the  lectures  of  Emerson 
were  not  so  much  lectures  as  theogonies.    If  she 
had  gone  on  to  say  that  they  were  even  more 
like  brickbats  than  theogonies,  she  would  scarcely 
have  added  to  the  obscurity  of  her  expression. 
The  authors  whom  she  admired  had  taught  her 
to  jump  at  hard,  mysterious  words  when  she 
was  not  quite  sure  what  she  meant  to  say,  and 
she    jumped   at    "  theogony,"  and  evidently 
thought  she  had  managed  to  do  herself  credit, 
and  throw  new  and  important  light  on  the  value 
of  Emerson's  writings.    Nor  is  it  only  because 
the  wide  circle  of  popular  admiration  tends  to 
produce  a  repetition  of  the  faults  of  popular 
authors  that  English  deserves  especial  study 
now,  but  also  because  there  are  now  many  terms 
being  introduced  into  the  language  which,  legiti- 
mate and  useful  in  themselves,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  caution.    These  terms 
are  borrowed  generally  from  Continental  nations, 
and  are  useful  because  they  express  at  ODce  the 
looseness  and  extent  of  modern  thought,  but  are 
dangerous  because  they  may  easily  be  made  to 
cover  an  entire  haziness  and  thinness  of  thought. 
As  examples,  we  may  give  such  expressions  as 
"  the  Eastern  or  Italian  question,"  "  develop- 
ment," "influence,"  "interests,"  "officious," 
"aesthetic,"  "subjective."  It  is  foolish  to  avoid 
such  expressions  altogether.    They  are  not  to  be 
ranked  with  calling  lectures  theogonies;  but  they 


studied  than  it  is  ordinarily.    For  the  language  are  indefinite  terms,  and  can  only  be  used  by 
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precise  thinkers  and  writers  with  the  due  degree 
of  want  of  precision.  Frenchmen,  and  English- 
men who  have  adopted  a  Continental  style,  often 
use  such  expressions  so  carelessly  and  profusely 
that  the  little  thought  they  have  to  convey  melts 
away  in  the  vapor  of  their  language. 

It  is  certainly,  much  easier  to  lay  down  gene- 
rally that  English  should  be  studied  than  to  say 
how  it  is  to  be  studied.  But  the  study  must 
evidently  be  divided  into  two  branches — the 
study  of  the  language  itself,  and  the  study  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  it  best.  The  mere 
rules  of  grammar  may  be  assumed  to  be  known. 
The  next  step  is  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  these  rules  are  founded.  Then  comes  the 
examination  into  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
the  distinction  between  words  having  a  superficial 
resemblance.  Fortunately,  this  portion  of  the 
general  subject  has  been  treated  by  writers  so 
able  and  interesting  as  Archbishop  Whately  and 
Dean  Trench.  There  is  also  much  labor  to  be 
expended  in  acquiring  the  act  of  continuous 
narrative,  and  this  is  a  point  to  which  especial 
attention  is  very  sensibly  directed  in  French 
education.  Young  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
compose  original  essays  worth  much,  but  they 
may  learn  how  to  give  summaries  of  what  they 
read,  and  to  tell  a  story  straight  through  without 
losing  the  point,  hurrying  to  the  conclusion,  or 
wandering  into  unnecessary  details.  Few  per- 
sons, again,  can  say  what  they  mean  to  say.  By 
nature,  perhaps,  we  have  all  got  a  rudimentary 
tendency  to  call  Emerson's  lectures  theogonies, 
although  good  influence  and  good  fortune  have 
nipped  this  tendency  in  the  bud.  Proper  edu- 
cation would,  we  may  be  sure,  have  prevented 
the  unhappy  American  lady  who  used  this  ex- 
pression from  employing  it.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  teachers  to  do  very  much  to  produce 
purity  and  accuracy  of  expression.  They  can 
make  their  pupils  write  the  best.  They  can  cut 
out  all  the  hard  and  fine  words,  and,  having  first 
made  the  intended  sense  clear,  they  can  have  it 
expressed  in  the  simplest  possible  language.  At 
present,  the  teachers  would  probably  find  them- 
selves rather  incompetent  to  teach  English,  but 
if  a  resolution  were  made  that  this  should  be  the 
chief  part  of  education,  so  much  intelligence  and 
industry  would  be  directed  into  the  channel  that 
English  would  be  taught  properly.  At  first, 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  pedantry,  and 
rules  would  be  taught  and  enforced  with  a  silly 
minuteness.  But  there  must  be  a  beginning  to 
every  thing,  and  soon  English  would  be  at  least 
as  well  taught  as  Greek  is  at  a  public  school. 

The  study  of  English  means,  however,  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  study  of  style.  It  means 
the  study  of  English  literature,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  Englishmen, 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  lives  and  actions. 
Hardly  any  feeling  is  more  valuable  to  cultivate 
than  a  pride  in  England  founded  on  knowledge, 


just  as  few  feelings  are  more  dangerous  and  ab- 
surd than  a  national  pride  founded  on  ignorance. 
If  persons  of  ordinary  education  had  been  made 
in  youth  to  read  carefully  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  classics,  had  studied  in  detail  the  criti- 
cal periods  of  English  history,  and  had  been 
taught  to  picture  to  themselves  the  lives  and 
characters  of  eminent  Englishmen,  they  would 
have  through  life  a  basis  of  self  respect,  and  a 
very  valuable  standard  of  taste.  It  would  be 
going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say  that  any  educa- 
tion whatever  will  entirely  preserve  each  genera- 
tion from  its  own  favorite  errors  of  taste.  Tn 
spite  of  all  their  training,  and  of  their  acquaint- 
j  ance  with  their  standard  authors,  the  French 
I  are  continually  guilty  of  literary  faults  unrivalled 
in  England.  We  have  never  got  quite  so  low  as 
I  to  think  we  could  not  produce  an  effect  by  break- 
ing up  a  paragraph  into  a  series  of  sentences 
printed  separately.  But  in  England  there  is 
much  more  literary  activity  than  in  France,  and 
;  every  improvement  made  here  would  tell  much 
more  certainly  and  rapidly  than  there.  There 
are  many  books  that  impose  on  British  readers 
which  we  may  be  sure  would  be  unpalatable  to  a 
i  public  accustomed  from  childhoed  to  read  the 
best  English  and  imbued  with  the  sound  English 
sense  of  this  and  preceding  generations.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  this  country 
we  all  start  with  a  knowledge  of  a  book  written 
in  the  best  style  that  the  country  can  show.  The 
English  Bible  is  a  masterpiece  of  English,  and  a 
very  little  attention  directed  to  its  excellence 
would  make  these  excellences  a  standard  of  what 
English  should  be.  Of  course,  differences  of 
taste  will  still  prevail.  There  is  no  one  form  of 
style  that  is  in  itself  the  best.  But  this  is  all 
we  can  say.  Ornate,  elevated,  and  sonorous 
English  is  capital  in  its  way  and  in  its  proper 
place;  and  nothing  could  be  more  undesirable 
than  to  instil  a  pedantic  notion  that  there  was 
some  great  idol  of  style  to  whom  all  should  bow 
down.  If  young  people  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  best  models  of  different  styles,  they  will 
choose  for  their  own  favorite  readiug  the  one 
with  which  their  native  tastes  have  most  affinity. 

In  some  of  the  places  of  public  and  private 
education  the  study  of  English  has  already  been 
made  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  Experi- 
ence only  will  show  how  far  this  can  be  advan- 
tageously extended.  It  is  at  home  that  the 
study  of  English  should  be  chiefly  promoted  for 
boys.  But  for  girls  it  might  be  made  the  chief 
part  of  education.  All  good  judges  and  good 
teachers  lament  the  present  system  of  girls'  edu- 
cation. It  is  all  cramming,  and  with  such  very 
poor  results.  After  all  is  over,  girls  know  very 
little  and  care  about  less.  We  should  consider 
what  we  want  women  to  be.  That  they  should 
be  trained  to  be  good  and  generous  is  by  far  the 
first  thing,  but  we  must  not  consider  that  part  of 
their  education  now.    The  next  thing  is  that 
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they  should  be  well-mannered  and  healthy.  The 
third  requisite  is  that  they  should  know  how  to 
express  themselves — should  have  a  right  stand- 
ard in  judging  books  and  men,  and  public  and 
private  life.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  English.  The  fourth  requisite  is 
that  they  should  know  how  to  bear  rule  in  a 
household;  and  the  study  of  cookery  is  a  very 
important  aid  in  gaining  this  knowledge. 
These  all  are  the  essentials;  for  we  are  to 
suppose  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography 
learnt  as  matters  of  course  in  early  childhood. 
For  not  one  of  these  essentials  is  cramming  at  all 
necessary.  But  if  education  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
system  of  cramming,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the 
importance  of  studying  English  will  be  increased; 
for  it  is  here  that  the  real  honest  labor  of  educa- 
tion will  be  bestowed,  and  it  is  here  that  educa- 
tion, once  begun,  will  never  be  ended  through 
life. 


In  the  bloom  of  youth,  no  ornament  is  so 
lovely  as  that  of  virtue,  nor  any  enjoyments 
equal  to  those  which  we  partake  of  in  fully  re- 
signing ourselves  to  the  divine  will. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Savoy. — It  was  stated  that  France  had  proposed  to 
Switzerland  to  relinquish  her  rights  in  reference  to 
the  neutralized  districts  of  Savoy,  for  fifty  millions  of 
francs. 

The.  Japanese. — The  Japanese  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  14th  inst.,  and  landed  amid  the  firing  of 
canon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  beating  of  drums,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  populace.  Both  Hou3es  of  Congress 
promptly  adjourned.  Military,  carriages  with  livery 
and  without,  and  a  most  nondescript  rabble,  escorted 
the  dusky  guests  from  the  navy  yard,  two  miles,  to 
their  quarters  at  Willard's. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Lake  Commerce. — Last  year, 
at  this  time,  the  vessels  of  our  lakes  had  literally 
nothing  to  do.  The  tug  boats  in  this  vicinity  did  not 
make  enough  to  pay  for  fuel.  This  spring  it  is  very 
different.  During  forty-eight  hours  up  to  yesterday 
noon,  one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  loaded  with  grain, 
passed  here  for  the  east.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  an 
average  would  be  13,000  bushels  per  vessel  A  most 
decided  improvement  has  taken  place. — Detroit  Adver- 
tiser. 

Capture  of  a  Slaver. —  A  telegram  from  New  Or- 
leans, dated  on  the  12th  inst.,  states  that  the  Govern- 
ment steamer  Mohawk,  with  the  bark  Wildfire,  is  be- 
low waiting  orders.  The  Wildfire  was  captured  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  has  500  negroes  on  board. 

Slave  Trade.— The  Panama  Star  reveals  the  exist- 
ence of  the  slave  trade  between  New  Grenada  and 
Cuba.  Several  parties  of  young  persons,  of  both  sex- 
es, have  recently  been  sent  from  Aspinwall  to  Cuba, 
ostensibly  under  contract,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  slaves. 

Russia. — A  cotton  mill  to  contain  10,000  spindles  is 
now  building  at  Narod,  in  Russia. 

Mirages  in  the  Streets  of  Chicago. — The  Chicago 
Times  says  that  almost  every  day,  when  the  sun  is  at 
or  near  the  meridian,  and  the  sky  clear,  a  beautiful 
optical  illusion  may  be  seen  by  looking  westward  in 
any  of  the  east  and  west  streets,  where  the  view  is  un- 


interrupted for  a  long  distance.  Remote  objects,  as 
horses  and  vehicles,  appear  suspended  in  the  air,  or 
loom  upward  to  colossal  proportions.  The  illusion  is 
produced  by  unequal  refraction  in  the  lower  strata  of 
tne  atmosphere,  and  its  phases  are  occasionally  very 
curious  and  interesting. 

A  Great  Natural  Curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
mense cave  has  been  discovered  in  Kentucky,  and  ex- 
plored for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  located  not 
many  miles  from  the  great  Mammoth  Cave,  and  is  said 
to  rival  it  in  size  and  attractiveness.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Hundred  Drove  Cave. 

Death  of  Peter  Parley. — There  are  probably  few 
of  our  readers  who  will  not  be  pained  to  learn  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  "  Peter  Parley,"  S.  G.  Good- 
rich. He  died  at  his  residence,  in  Boston,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  haviDg  been  born  Au- 
gust 19,  1793,  at  Ridgefieid,  Conn.  On  coming  of  age, 
with  true  Yankee  enterprise,  he  commenced  business 
as  a  publisher  in  Hartford,  and  continued  the  trade 
until  1823,  when  he  went  to  Europe.  During  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  he  visited  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  It  was  upon  his  return  home  that 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  books  which  have 
made  him  famous,  under  the  soubriquet  of  Peter  Par- 
ley. These  were  very  successful,  and  long  continued 
so.  He  commenced,  in  1828,  the  publication  of  an 
original  annual,  called  "  The  Token,"  and  continued 
it  for  fourteen  years,  contributing  to  it  many  poems, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published,  with 
some  prose  articles,  in  a  volume,  in  1841,  entitled 
"  Sketches  from  a  Student's  Window."  Four  years 
previous  (1837)  he  had  published  "  The  Outcast  and 
other  Poems."  And,  in  1851,  all  his  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  an  illustrated  edition.  In  1851 
President  Fillmore  appointed  him  U.  S.  Consul  at  Pa- 
ris, which  post  he  held  until  1855.  According  to  his 
own  statement  he  was  the  author  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  volumes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
bear  the  name  of  Peter  Parley.  About  seven  millions 
of  volumes  of  these  books  have  been  sold,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes  are  distributed  annually. — 
North  American. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  steady. — 
There  is  little  inquiry  for  shipment;  small  sales  ot  su- 
perfine and  extra  at  $6  12,  and  6  50,  a  7  75  for  extra 
family  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  steady.  The  former  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  12,  a  4 
25,  and  the  latter  $3  62£. 

Grain. — The  supply  of  Wheat  is  fair,  and  prices  are 
firm.  We  quote  good  and  prime  red  at  $1  46  a 
1  50  per  bushel,  and  small  sales  of  white  at  $1  60  a 
1  62,  4000  bushels  of  haudsome  Illinois  to  arrive,  at 
$1  68.  Rye  is  worth  87  cents.  Corn — prime  quality 
is  in  light  supply,  with  sales  at  75  a  76  cents.  Oats 
in  fair  request  at  44ic.  for  Delaware,  and  45  a  45J  cts 
cts.  for  Pennsylvania. 

Cloverseed  of  prime  quality  sells  at  $4  25  a  4  75 
per  64  pounds.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $3  87.  Flax- 
seed   sells  on  arrival  at  $1  62  per  bushel. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
— This  school  will  continue  in  Session  until  7th 
of  7th  month,  and  re-open  the  1st  of  10th  month  next. 
For  Circulars  containing  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  school,  course  of  study,  &c,  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  22d,  1860. 
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ELDRIDGES  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES. — 
The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
22d  of  5th  month. 
For  particulars,  address  the  Principal  for  a  Circular, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
4th  mo  7,  2m. 


FRIENDS  BOOKS  for  sale  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5 
South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Retrospect  of  Quakerism,  "  by  E.  Michener/' 

"  "  muslin, 

Janney's  History  of  Friends  vol.  1, 

"  11  muslin, 

Quaker,  Vol.  1  and  2, 
Penn's  Rise  and  Progress, 
"Barclay's  Apology, 
Sewell's  History, 
John  Roberts, 
True  Peace, 
Plain  Path, 
William  Shewen, 
Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy, 
McGirr's  Letters, 
No  Cross  No  Crown, 
Janney's  Life  of  Penn, 

"  "  Fox, 

Bellangee's  Journal, 
Kersey's  Narrative, 
Gibbon's  Review, 
Nine  Sermons  by  John  Jackson, 
Discipline  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Familiar  Letters  by  Ann  Wilson, 
Memoirs  of  John  Jackson, 
Memoirs  of  H.  J.  Moore, 
Dissertation  by  John  Jackson, 
Janney's  Middle  Ages, 
David  Ferris, 
Rachel  Barker's  Sermons, 
Southard's  Argument, 
Life  of  J.  J.  Gurney, 
Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox, 
•  Essays  on  the  Decline  of  Friends,  Janney, 

u  "  "  Rowntree, 

"  Hancock, 


50 


Dymond  on  War, 
Advocate  of  Truth,  4  vols. 
Peace  and  War, 
Janney's  Poems, 
Life  of  Lindley  Murray, 
Bayley's  Works, 
Journal  of  Elias  Hicks, 
Letters  of  Sarah  Grubb, 
Lrfe  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis, 
Marsh's  Life  of  Fox, 
Dixon's  Life  of  Penn, 
Journal  of  Margaret  Woods, 
Power  of  Religion, 
Truth  Vindicated, 
Christian  Profession, 
Dymond's  Essays, 
E.  M.  Chandler's  Works, 
Religious  Maxims, 
Emblem  of  Nature, 
Friends  Family, 
Bartram  and  Marshall, 
Civilization  of  the  Indians, 

The  stereotype  plates  of  Kersey's  Narrative  and  Penn's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a'si  Em- 
blem of  Nature,  are  for  sale  as  above. 

5  mo.,  57  3t. 
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/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sess  on.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  R1DGWAY. 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

4  mo.  21st,  1860 — 3m. 


I  ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  ;FOR 
j_j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SW AYXE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCBOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  MoviLgs 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
located,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  2l$t  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  the  11th  month,  at  which 
time  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.— "The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  at'ention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  The  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquitment 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  school 
building,  terms,  and  other  details  of  the  institution, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  subscribers. 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  p  .    .  . 

JANE  P.  GRAHAMS,  )P^PaU. 

REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Richard  Field,  James  Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia.— Tbos.  B.  Longstreth,  Charles  Ellis, 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Plummer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Stabler,  J.  Saurin  Norris,  Samuel  Townseud, 
George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Cushings  k 
Bailey. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  163.) 

The  next  day  I  went  to  another  meeting,  and 
to  several  meetings  following  in  that  week,  and 
it  was  a  precious  time  to  Friends. 

On  the  seventh  day  I  met  with  three  friends, 
who  were  going  to  see  Lodowick  Muggleton,  viz. 
Robert  Barclay,  Patrick  Levingstone,  and  Wil- 
liam Hague,  and  I  went  along  with  them,  only  I 
desired  they  would  conceal  my  name  from  him, 
for  he  had  hud  my  letter  but  a  little  before. 
When  we  came  there,  his  wife  civilly  conducted 
us  into  a  room,  after  which  he  came  down  and 
looked  on  us,  saying,  Is  any  of  you  Jolhi  Grat- 
ton  ?  But  Robert  Barclay  answered,  Art  thou 
a  prophet,  and  needest  thou  to  ask?  At  this 
Muggleton  stopped,  saying,  You  are  Scotchmen, 
and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you ;  for  I 
was  lately  cheated  by  a  Scotchman,  one  John 
Swinton. 

This  J.  S.  had  been  to  see  this  false  prophet, 
and  in  discoursing  with  him,  he  supposing  him 
to  be  a  poor  man,  gave  him  half  a  guinea,  upon 
which  Muggleton  blessed  him ;  but  before  J.  S. 
went  away  he  told  him,  he  believed  that  he  was 
a  false  prophet:  upon  which  Muggleton  cursed 
him;  so  he  would  not  meddle  with  Scotchmen. 

Robert  Barclay  asked  hitn  then,  Why  he  did 
not  give  the  man  his  gold  again?  To  which  he 
made  no  reply :  then  I  spoke  to  him,  saying,  I 
am  an  Englishman,  talk  with  me;  and  I  put 
some  questions  to  him,  as,  Whether  all  Scotch- 
men must  suffer  for  one  man's  offence?  (if  it  was 


so  that  he  was  offended.)  He  said,  It  mattered 
not.  I  told  him,  It  seemed  to  be  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.  Then  I  asked  him 
how  he  came  by  his  authority?  Had  he  seen 
any  thing,  or  heard  any  voice?  He  answered, 
No;  then  said  I,  thou  hast  nothing  for  what 
thou  dost,  but  what  thou  hadst  from  John 
Reeve;  he  said,  No,  he  had  not.  Then,  said  I, 
I  perceive  all  that  thou  hast,  for  what  thou  dost, 
is  only  the  bare  word  of  a  man ;  he  answered  it 
was :  then  said  I,  Dost  think  it  would  not  be  a 
credulous  thing  for  me  to  venture  my  eternal 
salvation  upon  the  bare  word  of  a  man?  To  this 
he  answered,  You  must,  if  ever  you  be  saved: 
That  is  strange,  said  I;  for  I  knew  he  lied,  and 
was  a  false  prophet;  praised  be  the  Lord!  who 
gave  me  to  see  him  fully.  Then  I  asked  him, 
if  he  had  power  to  bless  a  man  after  he  had 
cursed  him?  He  answered,  No:  said  I,  WThat! 
hast  thou  power  to  curse  a  man  after  thou  hast 
blessed  him,  and  hast  not  power  to  bless  him  af- 
ter thou  hast  cursed  him,  provided  the  man  re- 
pent ?  He  answered,  No.  Robert  Barclay  then 
replied,  that  it  was  strange !  If  he  had  power 
to  curse  men  after  he  had  blessed  them;  for 
then,  by  the  same  rule,  he  should  have  power  to 
bless  men  after  he  had  cursed  them.  But  still 
he  knew  not  me.  Then  spake  Patrick  Leving- 
stone, saying,  I  was  with  a  disciple  of  thine,  D. 
Carter,  at  Chesterfield,  and  she  told  me,  I  should 
never  have  any  more  openings  or  fresh  springs 
again;  but,  said  he,  I  have  found  her  a  liar 
every  day ;  then,  said  he,  Did  D.  Carter  curse 
thee  ?  Yes,  replied  Patrick ;  well,  said  Muggle- 
ton, in  confirmation  of  her  curse,  I  pronounce 
thee  cursed.  Then  another  said  something  to 
him,  and  he  cursed  him  also;  and  when  he  had 
done,  he  was  so  pleased,  that  he  said,  It  did  him 
more  good  than  if  a  man  had  given  him  forty 
shillings.  Upon  which  I  asked  him,  What  he 
thought  of  me  ?  and  what  would  become  of  me  ? 
He  answered,  If  I  was  careful  I  might  do  well ; 
saying  several  times,  If  you  be  careful,  it  will  be 
well  with  you  in  the  end. 

Then  I  desired  friends  to  bear  witness  that 
this  false  prophet,  who  saith,  He  hath  not  power 
to  bless  a  man  after  he  hath  cursed  him ;  and 
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yet,  having  cursed  me  before  ever  he  saw  me,  he 
tells  me  now,  If  I  be  careful,  I  may  do  well,  and 
it  will  be  well  with  me  in  the  end.  Oh,  what  a 
false  prophet,  said  I,  art  thou  !  And  then  I  told 
him  my  name ;  but  when  he  heard  that,  he  was 
sadly  confounded,  and  made  no  further  reply  to 
me.    So  we  left  him,  and  went  away. 

This  I  write  in  the  memory  I  have  of  it,  and 
have  been  large  in  the  account,  that  it  may  be 
seen  how  plainly  he  was  made  manifest  to  be  a 
deceiver,  that  others  may  beware  of  him  ;  desir- 
ing that  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  deliver  every 
honest-hearted  soul  from  the  baits,  snares,  cun- 
ning wiles,  and  devices  of  the  enemy  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Soon  after  this,  some  friends  and  I  left  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  I  was  riding  through  Islington,  I 
looked  upon  the  city,  remembering  thankfully 
the  good  time  I  had  had"there,  and  it  was  mani- 
fest to  me,  that  I  should  meet  with  some  trial 
before  I  got  home  for  the  gospel's  sake ;  yet  never- 
theless we  went  forward,  and  came  to  Ware. 
There  we  called  to  see  Thomas  Burr.  From 
thence  we  went  to  Huntington,  where  I  had 
some  relations.  At  this  place  great  spoil  had 
been  made  on  Friends,  bei  ng  a  time  of  great  per- 
secution :  we  called  to  see  a  Friend  at  Godtnan- 
chester,  whose  house  was  sadly  plundered  for 
meeting  together.  We  passed  on  to  Ives,  where 
we  staid  their  First-day  meeting,  which  was  very 
large,  and  Friends  ordered  it  to  be  in  an  out- 
house, which  belonged  to  Tobias  Hardmeat, 
though  it  fell  by  course  to  be  elsewhere  that  day. 
Here  the  informers  missed  of  us,  though  they 
intended  to  have  catched  us ;  but  they  being 
misinformed  of  the  meeting,  we  were  preserved 
out  of  their  hands :  so  I  met  not  with  the  exer- 
cise which  I  mentioned  before  at  this  place. 
From  hence  we  went  to  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, to  William  Collingsworth's,  where  once  I 
had  a  meeting,  and  at  Oakham,  at  Joseph  Holt's. 
From  hence  we  passed  on  till  we  came  to  Long- 
clawson,  in  the  vale  of  Beaver;  and  as  we  walked 
down  the  hill,  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  at  this 
place  I  should  meet  with  the  exercise  which  I 
had  a  foresight  of  before,  notwithstanding  which, 
I  was  given  up  to  the  service  I  was  called  unto. 

We  came  to  a  Friend's  house,  one  Edward 
Hallam,  where  we  lodged  that  night,  and 
Friends,  hearing  of  us,  came  to  see  us,  and  de- 
sired us  to  stay  a  meeting  with  them  next  day  ; 
but  I  enquired  of  them,  How  things  were  with 
them,  whether  they  were  quiet?  For  I  was 
sure  we  should  be  disturbed,  yet  I  durst  not  deny 
a  meeting  with  them ;  yet  I  kept  all  to  myself. 
They  told  me  as  yet  they  had  met  with  no  trou- 
ble, but  said,  the  priest  had  threatened  of  late. 
However,  we  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  the  next 
day,  only  I  told  them,  that  it  might  so  fall  out, 
that  they  might  be  fined  twenty  pounds  for  me; 
they  answered,  if  thou  wilt  venture,  we  will :  so 
it  was  resolved  on.    That  night  in  my  sleep  the 


Lord  showed  me  the  meeting  in  the  meeting- 
house, and  let  me  see  a  company  of  great  dogs 
come  in  and  fall  on  us,  and  rear  up  at  us  with 
their  fore  feet  upon  our  shoulders,  as  if  they 
would  worry  us;  and  one  seemed  to  be  upon  me, 
and  had  got  my  left  arm  in  his  mouth,  but  I 
lifted  up  my  right  hand,  and  knocked  him  down, 
and  down  they  all  came,  and  they  went  away, 
and  we  had  a  good  meeting  after,  and  looked 
upon  one  another  to  see  if  any  were  hurt,  and  no 
man  had  so  much  as  his  skin  broken,  so  we 
parted.  And  next  day,  before  the  meeting  was 
gathered,  as  soon  as  I  came  within  sight  of  the 
meeting-house  door,  I  saw  the  priest  and  officers 
of  the  town  with  two  informers  in  soldier's  coats, 
going  thither;  and  I  saw  they  were  pressing  to 
get  into  the  meeting-house,  insomuch  that  I  was 
afraid  they  would  get  in  before  me,  and  keep  me 
out;  but  I  hasted  all  I  could,  and  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  got  in  before  the  priest 
and  officers,  though  soon  after  they  came  in,  and 
went  to  taking  names,  but  were  so  confounded, 
that  it  was  observed  they  asked  their  own  town's 
people  their  names,  though  they  knew  them  well 
enough.  And  after>some  time  the  power  of  the 
Lord  arose  in  me,  and  I,  kneeling  down,  went  to 
prayer,  so  my  right  hand  was  lifted  up,  and  the 
dogs  (which  I  had  seen)  fell  and  got  away  out 
of  the  meeting;  and  the  priest  and  constable 
took  horse  and  went  about  four  miles,  to  fetch 
one  Lister,  a  Justice,  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  meeting,  though  it  was  ended 
before:  but  the  informers,  by  the  help  they  had 
got,  kept  us  in  till  the  justice  and  priest  came; 
so  we  all  sat  silent.  Then  this  Lister  asked, 
What  is  here  to  do  ?  And  after  some  pause,  I 
stood  up,  and  went  before  him,  and  told  him, 
"  That  we  were  there  in  obedience  to  the  Lord, 
to  wait  upon  and  worship  him,  according  to  his 
own  will,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  in  any 
contempt  of  authority ;  and  though  we  had  some 
of  us  wives  and  children,  and  some  estates  in  the 
world  to  lose,  if  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  suffer  it 
so  to  be,  yet  we  durst  do  no  otherwise  than  we 
did,"  or  to  this  effect.  He  asked  me  my  name,  i 
and  where  I  dwelt,  which  I  told  him ;  so  he  j 
went  on  and  took  names  through  all  the  meeting,  J 
and  fined  me  twenty  pounds  for  preaching,  and 
the  rest  five  shillings  a-piece  for  hearers.  This 
was  about  the  time  called  Midsummer;  and  about 
the  time  called  Michaelmas  after,  he  sent  up  a 
warrant  by  the  informer  to  Justice  Gilbert  of 
Locka,  and  he  gave  them  his  warrant  to  the  con- 
stable to  strain  of  me  for  twenty  pounds.  The 
night  before  they  came,  I  being  laid  down  in 
my  bed,  a  great  exercise  fell  upon  me ;  I  waited 
to  see  what  it  would  come  to,  and  it  increasing 
upon  me,  I  thought  I  was  walking  upon  a  very 
fine  green  place,  and  saw  a  storm  coming,  with  a 
very  strong  wind,  upon  which  I  resolved  to  stand 
it,  and  set  myself  so  as  I  thought  to  stand  fast, 
and  not  be  moved ;  but  the  storm  came  upon 
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me,  and  took  me  up,  but  I  was  filled  with  the 
power  of  God ;  and  when  it  was  over,  I  consi- 
dered of  this  exercise,  and  it  came  into  my  mind, 
that  it  did  not  come  to  me  for  nothing,  for  I 
thought  the  Lord  had  something  for  me  to  do, 
and  I  felt  him  very  sweetly  with  me ;  and  I  said 
in  my  heart,  Lord,  What  wouldest  thou  have  me 
to  do.?  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  arose  in  my 
heart,  saying,  Sell  all  that  thou  hast :  after  this, 
I  fell  to  rest,  and  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Tupton ;  when  I  came 
there,  I  heard  that  two  red  coats  were  gone  up 
to  Monyash  to  strain  my  goods,  and  the  rumor 
was,  all  that  I  had  must  be  taken  from  me,  for 
preaching  the  everlasting  gospel ;  for  that  was 
my  crime,  and  nothing  else,  praised  be  the  Al- 
mighty for  ever  !  So  I  acquainted  the  meeting 
with  the  exercise  I  had  in  my  bed  that  night 
before,  and  how  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
me,  bidding  me  sell  all,  and  I  desired  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  Whether  I  should  sell  all  actu- 
ally, or  give  up  all,  and  let  all  go  patiently  and 
freely  for  the  truth's  sake,  if  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  suffer  me  to  be  so  tried  with  the  loss 
of  all  ?  And  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
that  I  should  give  up  all  into  the  Lord's  hand. 
And  though  at  that  time  I  owed  monies  both  to 
Friends  and  others,  which  would  have  set  me 
hard  to  have  paid  it  on  a  sudden,  without  selling 
what  I  had  in  mine  own  possession,  for  I  had 
much  owing  me,  but  could  not  get  it  in  sudden- 
ly, whatsoever  came  on  me;  but  most  I  owed 
was  to  Friends,  and  they  were  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  came  to  me,  and  were  very  tender 
to  me,  and  encouraged  me  to  give  up  all  freely, 
and  if  all  went,  they  would  be  content  to  take 
things  as  they  were,  or  as  it  did  fall.  A  pre- 
cious day  it  was,  and  the  Lord's  power  was  over 
all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  I  was  strength- 
ened, praises  to  our  God  for  ever ! 

I  came  home  that  night,  and  the  two  inform- 
ers were  come  to  town  with  a  warrant  from  one 
justice  Gilbert,  it  being  certified  to  him  concern- 
ing that  meeting  at  Clawson,  by  the  said  Lister, 
called  a  justice,  who  came  to  that  meeting,  as 
aforesaid,  himself,  and  never  prospered  since, 
but  is  wasted  and  gone  into  a  low  condition,  and 
become  poor  enough :  he  lived  near  to  Melton- 
Mowbray.  The  informers  sent  for  the  consta- 
ble, who  heard  that  I  was  not  at  home  over 
night,  upon  which  he  refused  to  come  till  the 
next  morning;  but  on  the  next  morning  early,  I 
sent  for  a  man  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
whom  I  owed  ten  pounds;  he  came,  and  I  deli- 
vered quick  goods  into  his  hand  to  sell  and  pay 
himself,  and  give  me  the  overplus.  So  he  took 
them,  and  was  well  pleased  to  see  my  honest  care 
of  him.  To  another  man  I  owed  three  pounds, 
but  it  happened  he  had  a  cow  of  mine  in  his 
grounds;  so  I  sent  to  him  to  keep  her  for  his 
money,  or  sell  her,  and  pay  himself,  and  give  me 
the  overplus.    Then  what  I  owed  to  Friends  I 


was  easy  about,  seeing  they  had  been  so  kind, 
and  tender,  and  gave  up  theirs  freely. 

Soon  after  this  was  done,  I  saw  the  constable 
go  into  a  neighbor's  house,  to  whom  I  went,  and 
spoke  to  him  ;  but,  poor  man  !  he  was  full  of 
trouble,  and  wanted  counsel ;  when  he  saw  me, 
he  said  to  me,  you  have  brought  yourself  into 
trouble,  and  me  too,  and  was  very  passionate. 
Man,  said  I,  I  have  done  no  man  any  wrong;  I 
would  not  have  thee  troubled,  for  if  thou  wilt 
strain  thou  mayest,  but  if  thou  wilt  take  my 
counsel,  I  will  tell  thee  what  I  would  have  thee 
to  do ;  he  asked  me,  What  would  you  have  me 
to  do  ?  said  I,  Send  these  men  away,  and  tell 
them,  if  thou  needest  assistance,  thou  canst  call 
to  thy  neighbors.  He  was  pleased  with  my  ad 
vice,  and  went  up  to  the  inn ;  but  before  he  left 
me,  the  informers  came,  and  they  knew  me,  and 
said,  I  was  the  man ;  yes,  said  I,  How  doth  jus- 
tice Lister  ?  I  thought  he  had  been  more  mod- 
erate than  to  have  prosecuted  the  law  against  me 
to  this  height.  One  of  them  said,  You  are  a 
people  that  will  be  obedient  to  no  law.  Then  I 
felt  the  Lord's  power  to  arise  in  me,  and  I  said 
unto  him,  What  dost  thou  think,  are  we  children 
of  God,  or  children  of  the  devil  ?  If  the  latter, 
then  thou  mayest  take  courage  to  do  as  thou 
dost ;  (though  I  knew  he  ought  not,  if  it  was  so,) 
but  if  thou  thinkest  we  be  children  of  God,  how 
darest  thou  ?  But  one  thing  let  me  tell  thee, 
the  Scripture  saith,  "  That  he  that  is  born  after 
the  flesh  persecutes  him  that  is  born  after  the 
spirit."  Now,  said  I,  there  is  thy  mark ;  and 
further,  said  I,  it  saith,  "  That  is  an  evident  sign 
to  them  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation,  and 
that  of  God." 

The  Lord's  power  appearing  with  these  words, 
they  both  were  silent,  and  went  away  to  the  inn, 
and  the  constable  also  followed  them  ;  I  staid  a 
little,  and  weighed  in  my  mind  what  to  do. 
Whereupon  I  felt  freedom  to  go  to  the  inn  also, 
and  found  the  informers  at  meat,  I  made  them 
drink,  and  talked  with  them,  enquiring  of 
Friends  at  Clawson,  How  they  stood?  And 
whether  any  shrunk  ?  And  they  told  me,  in- 
deed Friends  suffered  deeply. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Nothing"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "does  so 
establish  the  mind  amidst  the  rollings  and  tur- 
bulence of  present  things,  as  both  a  look  above 
them  and  a  look  beyond  them  ;  above  them,  to 
the  steady  and  good  hand  by  which  they  are 
ruled  ;  and  beyond  them,  to  the  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful end,  to  which,  by  that  hand,  they  will  be 
brought." 


"  It  is,"  says  Evans,  "  upon  the  smooth  ice  we 
slip,  the  rough  path  is  safest  for  the  foot."  The 
tearless  and  undimmed  eye  is  not  to  be  coveted 
here ;  that  is  reserved  for  heaven. 
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Morlaix,  France,  24th  of  the  6th  mo.  1813. 
To  the  Monthty  Meeting  of  Friends  of  New  York. 

Dear  Brethren  and  Sisters, — My  spirit  has 
often  saluted  you  in  near  gospel  love,  which 
knoweth  neither  bounds  nor  space ;  and  under 
the  fresh  flowings  of  it,  I  cannot  forbear  attempt- 
ing in  this  way  to  convey  unto  you  a  few  ex- 
pressions of  the  nearness,  sympathy  and  travail 
of  my  spirit.  Under  all  our  trials,  let  us  make 
the  Lord  our  refuge:  he  is  as  a  strong  tower, 
where  there  is  safety,  a  safe  habitation  indeed. 
The  scourge  of  war,  so  long  afflicting  these  nations, 
has  reached  your  borders;  my  heart  has  been 
moved  with  tender  feelings  for  you,  under  the 
various  exercises  and  also  temptations  you  are 
thereby  introduced  in.  Stand  faithful,  my  dear 
friends,  to  the  Lord  and  his  testimonies}  keep 
out,  my  dear  brethren,  from  the  world's  maxims 
and  politics ;  out  of  heats  and  tumults ;  that  so  if 
sufferings  are  brought  upon  you,  they  may  be 
for  righteousness'  sake,  upon  which  our  blessed 
Master  has  pronounced  the  blessing ;  and  not 
upon  such,  who  partaking  of  Babylon's  sins  are 
to  receive  of  her  plagues. 

Many  among  you  are  introduced  into  the 
mourning  chamber  ;  and  I  believe  that  not  a  few 
of  my  beloved  young  friends  are  therein  your 
companions.  Be  not  discouraged  at  such  a  state: 
every  thing  round  about  us  loudly  calls  to  mourn- 
ing and  to  weeping,  to  baldness  and  to  girding 
with  sackcloth.  Some  among  you  may  think  that 
you  are  thus  sitting  alone  as  solitary,  engaged 
in  your  mournful  accents  for  yourselves  and 
others,  like  the  sparrow  alone  upon  the  house- 
top ;  but  my  friends,  my  spirit  rejoiceth  in  be- 
holding among  you  a  precious  company  of 
mourners  in  Sion,  whose  voice  has  but  one  echo. 
This  morning,  whilst  visiting  you,  as  from  house 
to  house,  I  have  been  contrited  before  the  Lord, 
under  a  sense  of  this :  keep  under  your  ex- 
ercises, and  you  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  your 
souls  and  be  satisfied.  You,  my  most  beloved 
friends,  with  whom  I  have  drank  various  cups, 
in  whose  company  we  have  also  often  taken  sweet 
counsel  before  the  Lord,  do  not  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  dibcouragements  surrounding  you; 
do  not  stumble  at  the  signs  of  the  times,  for  I 
believe  the  Lord  is  not  only  at  hand,  but  present 
with  you,  to  support  you ;  take  not  your  flight  in 
the  winter  season,  fear  not  the  fears  of  the 
heathen,  neither  be  ye  afraid ;  sanctify  ye  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  be  unto  you  for 
a  sanctuary ;  stand  fast  in  these  days  of  conflict, 
your  feet  abiding  as  in  the  bottom  of  that  river 
of  judgment  passing  over  the  nations,  until  the 
end  of  the  Lord,  thus  exercising  you,  being  ac- 
complished, you  bring  out  from  the  deep  your 
memorials  not  only  of  the  wonders  you  have 
there  seen,  the  gracious  help  you  have  hitherto 
received,  but  also  how  through  your  faithfulness 
you  have  become  helpers  to  others  through  this 
day  of  exercise. 


And  you,  my  very  dear  young:  friends,  whom 
the  Lord  has  tenderly  visited,  whom  he  is  pre- 
paring to  bestow  unto  himself  in  the  bonds  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  oh  !  keep  near  him ; 
he  has  done  great  things  for  my  soul ;  we  may 
well  say  with  one  accord,  "  what  shall  we  there- 
fore render  unto  him  for  all  his  benefits?" 
Let  us  unite  in  the  answer,  "I  will  take  the  cup 
of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people.  I  will  pay 
my  vows  unto  the  Lord."  "  Thou  hast  loosed  my 
bonds."  He  has  indeed  done  so,  even  strong 
bonds  ;  he  has  enabled  some  of  you  publicly  to 
acknowledge  yourselves  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side; 
he  is  strengthening  to  bring  the  Sacrifice  vowed 
unto  him  in  the  days  of  trouble,  on  his  holy 
altar;  may  no  part  be  kept  back.  Then  will 
your  mouths  be  opened  with  the  voice  of  thanks- 
giving to  publish  of  all  his  wondrous  works. 
You  who  have  in  any  degree  witnessed  his  pro- 
tecting care  and  redeeming  power,  yield,  I  most 
affectionately  entreat  you,  to  the  visitation  of  his 
love.  I  am  one  among  the  many  witnesses  that 
it  has  often  been  sweetly  and  powerfully  extend- 
ed to  you.  Oh  !  my  dear  young  friends,  dear 
young  men,  some  of  you  especially,  why  do  ye 
put  it  off  from  you  ?  and  for  what  ?  for  lying 
vanities,  forsaking  your  own  mercies.  My  love 
runs  strong  unto  you  in  the  Lord,  and  I  entreat 
you,  even  with  tears,  whilst  writing  this,  not  to  j 
put  off  any  longer ;  leave  off  your  strong  reason- 
ings, submit  to  the  cross,  come  under  the  yoke, 
and  the  cup  of  God's  salvation  will  be  handed 
unto  you.  Could  you  but  understand  your  many 
privileges,  you  would  appreciate  them,  and  walk 
more  consistently  with  your  profession — it  is  a 
high  one,  my  friends,  no  less  than  servants  of  the 
Lord  of  glory. 

You  feel,  many  of  you  tenderly  feel,  I  am 
persuaded,  for  me,  under  my  many  and  close  ex- 
ercises, especially  now  when  separated  from 
the  bosom  of  the  visible  gathered  church,  (yet 
not  so  in  an  inward  sense,)  the  spirits  of  many 
of  my  dear  friends,  both  from  England  and 
America,  being  at  times  felt  like  encompassing 
me  ;  and  may  you,  by  a  close  indwelling  near  the 
life,  be  my  helpers.  To  tell  you  my  dear  friends  ' 
that  at  times  whilst  engaged  in  upholding  those  i 
testimonies  unto  the  Lord  and  his  truth,  given  l 
us  to  bear  unto  the  people,  I  have  been  much  j 
discouraged,  from  the  consideration  of  the  un-  i 
faithfulness  of  many  amongst  us,  may  perhaps  I 
provoke  you  to  an  increase  of  zeal  and  faithful-  f 
ness.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  at  seasons  much  de-  > 
pressed  me,  and  drawn  out  many  tears.    I  feel  8 
the  need  I  have  of  the  help  of  the  spirits  of  you  I 
all,  of  the  prayers,  and  therefore  faithfulness  of  I 
all,  though  in  the  unbeaten  path  I  have  now  tl 
entered  none  can  help  nor  preserve  but  the  holy  t: 
Power,  under  whose  guidance  and  protection  you  tl 
have  committed  me;  yet  I  believe   that  the  K 
prayers  of  the  faithful  are  not  unavailing  before  i 
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G-od.  "  Whilst  Peter  was  in  prison,  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto  G-od 
for  him."  So  may  yours  be  my  dear  friends 
for  your  poor  brother  ! 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  have  come  into 
France;  the  Lord  alone  knoweth  when  I  may 
be  restored  to  you ;  I  desire  in  this  as  in  every 
thing  else  to  be  able  ever  to  say,  "  not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done."  My  gracious  Master  has 
thus  far  mercifully  helped  me  in  this  solemn 
work  he  has  committed  to  me ;  day  by  day  he 
has  renewed  both  the  inward  and  outward  man, 
so  that  with  much  diligence  I  have  been  enabled 
since  I  left  you  to  prosecute  my  solemn  engage, 
ment.  I  have  attended  most  all  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
besides  have  had  many  meetings  where  Friends 
do  not  reside,  and  in  most  places  I  have  found 
among  those  a  precious  seed,  which  I  rejoice  in 
believing  is  gathered  under  the  one  Shepherd. 

Farewell,  my  very  dear  friends,  with  whom, 
though  absent  in  body,  yet  is  my  spirit  united 
in  the  life  that  flows  from  the  holy  presence. 
Your  affectionate  friend  in  the  Lord,  and  brother 
in  gospel  bonds,  Stephen  Grellet. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  LEGAL  "  AFFIRMATION,' * 
ANSWERING  OUR  "  QUERIES,"  ETC. 

William  Penn  and  his  coadjutors  certainly 
made  a  great  advance  when  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  qualifying  by  affirmation  in  lieu  of  the 
oath ;  and  Friends  have  generally  been  satisfied 
in  submitting  to  that  form  of  legal  qualification ; 
but  some  thoughtful  minds  have  felt  scruples 
about  submitting  to  that  ceremony,  and  I  have 
sometimes  marvelled  there  were  not  more  such. 
I  believe  if  we  were  compelled  to  say  the  cere- 
mony with  our  own  lips  instead  of  merely  assent- 
ing to  it  from  the  lips  of  others,  many  more  would 
have  refused  submission  to  it.  Although  the 
guilt,  if  there  be  any,  is  the  same,  I  presume  few 
feel  it  as  if  they  were  actually  uttering  the  words 
themselves.  How  can  a  truly  honest  man  or 
woman  submit  to  any  qualification  of  a  simple 
assertion?  "I  solemnly,  sincerely  and  truly  de- 
clare and  affirm  that  I  will  tell  the  truth  !"  What 
possible  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  but  that 
if  I  did  not  so  qualify  I  might  not  tell  the  truth  ? 
Is  not  such  an  admission  beneath  the  dignity  of 
plain,  simple  honesty  ?  and  is  not  the  "  affirm- 
ation" as  clearly  a  compromise  and  substitute 
for  the  oath  as  the  payment  of  a  militia  fine  is 
a  compromise  and  substitute  for  military  service  ? 
It  may  be  said,  the  ceremony  is  merely  to  satisfy 
the  law,  and  that  it  all  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  simple  yes  or  no ;  then  why  demand  any 
thing  more  than  the  simple  yes  or  no  ?  As  I  ob- 
served before,  the  adoption  of  the  affirmation  was 
a  great  progressive  step,  but  I  think-  if  those 
professing  the  principles  of  Friends  would  give 


the  subject  due  reflection,  they  would  soon  con- 
clude they  had  "  compassed  this  mountain  long 
enough."  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay 
nay,"  for  there  is  scarcely  a  more  self-evident 
truth  than  that  "  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil." 

Let  the  understanding  and  the  law  be,  that  if 
any  one  who  takes  the  ground  of  conscientious- 
ness against  the  affirmation  shall  speak  falsely, 
he  shall  be  held  as  guilty  as  he  who  perjures 
himself  by  violating  his  oath. 

Friends  as  a  Society  are  slow  to  move  in  any 
reformation.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  remark  that  I 
would  have  a  discipline  to  forbid  Friends  submit- 
ting to  the  legal  affirmation ;  by  no  means  ;  but  I 
have  often  regretted  to  see  Friends  so  shy  of  any 
new  idea  which  might  lead  out  of  an  old  beaten 
track,  as  if  they  thought  our  fathers  had  attained 
perfection,  and  we  had  only  to  walk  in  the  path 
they  have  laid  out  for  us  !  I  lately  attended  a 
Monthly  Meeting  where  an  answer  to  the  sixth 
query  was  proposed  as  follows  :  "  We  believe 
Friends  are  generally  clear  in  relation  to  the  sev- 
eral testimonies  embraced  in  this  query,  unless  it 
be  a  violation  of  the  principle  against  prize  goods 
to  partake  of  the  products  of  slave  labor,  and  also 
a  compromise  of  the  testimony  against  oaths  to 
submit  to  the  form  of  legal  affirmation."  It 
struck  me  as  a  very  fitting  and  excellent  answer, 
one  that  made  no  charge  against  any  who  might 
not  feel  those  exceptions,  yet  calculated  to  induce 
profitable  reflections,  and  I  hoped  it  might  be 
adopted  ;  but  so  much  opposition  was  made  to  the 
exceptions  they  were  "  ruled  out."  I  hope  for  a 
day  of  greater  liberality  and  the  advancement  of 
every  righteous  testimony.  B 

bth  month  13^,  1860. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  identity  of  religion  and  philosophy  pro- 
claimed by  Erigenain  the  ninth  century,  is  daily 
becoming  more  evident.  In  all  departments  of 
human  thought, the  deepest  thinkers  are  striving 
more  earnestly  after  laws  ;  that  is,  after  expres- 
sions of  the  thoughts  of  G-od.  The  object  of 
science  is  defined  by  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  its  students  to  be,  to  unfold  the  harmony 
of  creation  ;  that  is,  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and 
unity  of  the  Creator ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
clearness  with  which  the  end  of  science  is  per- 
ceived, will  higher  attainments  be  made  in  it. 
No  real  advancement  of  any  of  the  sciences  can 
then  henceforward  be  made,  but  by  men  of  de- 
vout and  reverent  spirit.  The  state  of  human 
knowledge,  proposed  by  Comte  as  the  aim  of 
science,  when  all  facts  shall  be  included  in  one 
formula  or  law,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state 
of  human  faith  which  shall  see  this  law  to  be  a 
single  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  prompted 
by  his  love  and  strengthened  by  his  will.  To 
this  end  all  results  of  every  science  are  leading. 
Not  only  is  "  the  connection  of  the  physical  sci- 
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ences"  becoming  more  manifest,  showing  one 
Mind  to  have  created  heaven  and  earth,  but  the 
connection  between  history  and  geography,  geolo- 
gy and  the  life  of  man,  logic,  mathematics, 
taste  and  faith,  daily  revealing  itself,  reveals  also 
that  one  Mind  as  an  infinitely  kind  Father  of 
men. 


NAH  NEE-BAH-WE-QUA. 

A  few  days  since,  a  lone  daughter  of  the 
forest,  Nah  nee-bah-we  qua  of  the  Ojibways  of 
the  northwest,  arrived  here  on  her  way  to  Eng- 
land, on  a  mission  to  the  Queen,  to  represent  to 
her  majesty  the  wrong  that  is  attempted  to  be 
done  to  her  people  by  removing  them  from  their 
cultivated  lands  and  pleasant  homes  to  a  barren 
wilderness,  to  suffer,  to  starve,  to  die.  Nah-nee- 
bah-we-qua  possesses  a  mind  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  greatly  improved  by  education.  She 
speaks  the  English  with  great  accuracy,  and  is 
highly  accomplished.  She  addressed  Friends' 
Meeting  in  27th  street,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  she  spoke  in  Friends'  Meeting  in 
20th  street.  Her  address  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest,  and  many  Friends  shed  tears. — 
Home  Journal,  (N.  Y.) 

P.  S.  It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  reader 
to  know,  that  the  Indian  Princess  sailed  on  the 
25th  of  last  month,  in  the  Persia,  accompanied 
by  Friends,  on  their  way  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  Before  she  left  New  York,  she  was 
supplied  with  ample  means,  and  also  letters  to 
aid  her  cause. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  INDIAN  PRINCESS  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

The  daughter  of  a  chieftain,  she  stands  before  us 
now, 

Her  raven  braids  have  mirrored  no  crown  upon  her 

brow ; 

Nor  is  she  clad  in  royal  robes  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
Nor  has  she  other  herald  than  the  mission  she  has 
told. 

Yet   beautiful   around  her  head  a  halo  bright  is 
thrown, 

Of  Faith,  that  in  the  darkest  hour  hath  still  more 

clearly  shone  ; 
And  robed  in  its  own  dignity,  her  woman's  gentle 

heart, 

Grows  queenly  with  the  majesty  her  nation's  wrongs 
impart. 

God  bless  thee,  Queen  Victoria !  may  He  thy  spirit 
bless, 

To  understand  the  Indian's  wrongs ;  and  knowing,  to 

redres?, 

Thy  sister  of  the  forest  wild  makes  her  appeal  to 
thee  ; 

Oh !  may'st  thou   of  the  name*  she  bears,  thyself 
deserving  be  I 

That  future  ages  may  record,  of  England's  matron 
queen, 

A  true  and  upright  woman's  heart  in  all  her  acts  was 
seen, 

*Nah-nee-bak-we-qua  in  Indian  language  signifies  "  an  upright 
woman." 


The  noble  and  the  peasant-poor,  the  Indian  in  the 
wood, 

United  all  in  loving  her,  "  Victoria  the  Good." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  GREAT  SPIRIT  AND  AN  INDIAN  WAR-CHIEF. 

During  the  recent  sojourn  in  our  city,  (New 
York),  of  the  Indian  Princess  Nah-nee-bah-we- 
qua,  or  upright  woman,  on  an  embassy  for  her 
red  brethren,  to  Queen  Victoria,  she  related  in 
a  simple,  childlike  manner,  the  following  narra- 
tive of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directly 
upon  the  mind  of  a  war-chief,  unaided  by  any 
human  agency  whatever,  which  was  felt  to  be  in- 
structive to  those  who  heard  its  recital,  and  it  is 
thought  would  be  interesting  to  others. 

This  chief,  belonging  to  the  Ojibwajs,  near 
Owen's  Sound,  Lake  Huron,  was  a  poor  pagan, 
and  lived  prior  to  the  civilized  condition  now 
witnessed  amongst  a  remnant  of  that  once  pow- 
erful tribe,  reduced  at  present  to  about  one 
thousand  souls,  embracing  parts  of  other  tribes 
also,  and  was  noted  for  his  strong  and  noble  frame, 
his  fearlessness  in  danjger,  and  his  remarkable 
success  in  the  chase. 

It  so  happened,  whilst  yet  a  young  man,  with 
a  wife  and  family  surrounding  him,  he  left  the 
camp  of  his  people,  and  retired  a  considerable 
distance  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 
Shortly  after  reaching  this  new  place  of  abode, 
the  supply  of  provisions  having  been  exhausted, 
he  went  forth  as  formerly  in  quest  of  game,  but 
soon  discovered  his  former  good  fortune  had  de- 
serted him  ;  the  animals,  as  if  apprised  of  his  in- 
tentions, retiring  to  a  safe  distance  out  of  gun 
shot.  Foiled  in  his  purpose,  he  renewed  his 
exertions  only  to  find  failure  attending  every  at- 
tempt. Discouraged,  after  long  and  persevering 
efforts,  remembering  too  his  isolated  condition, 
and  the  imperative  needs  of  his  family,  who  had 
now  been  driven  nearly  to  starvation,  so  that 
they  had  to  live  for  more  than  three  days  on 
wild  roots,  he  paused,  weary  and  faint,  and  taking 
a  seat  upon  a  log,  out  of  sight,  but  so  that  he 
coald  hear  his  little  children  playing,  he  fell  into 
a  train  of  meditation.  He  looked  upward  to  the 
blue  arch  above  him,  and  beheld  the  beautiful 
sky  and  the  bright  sun,  and  casting  his  eyes 
around  him,  he  saw  the  green  grass,  the  waving 
trees,  and  the  flowing  water,  and  as  he  thought 
of  the  silvery  moon,  and  the  shining  stars,  he 
said  to  himself,  "  These  things  came  not  here  by 
their  own  bidding  !  there  must  be  a  cause  for 
them  !  they  could  not  produce  themselves  !  and 
therefore  they  must  have  been  created  !  and 
who  is  their  creator  ?  Surely  He  must  be  the 
Great  Spirit!  and  I  wish  that  Great  Spirit 
would  bless  poor  Indian,  that  his  famishing  wife 
and  children  might  not  starve/'  Then  he 
thought  that  perhaps  he  must  give  the  Great 
Spirit  somethiDg,  so  that  He  would  bless  him. 
And  what  had  he?    There  was  his  blanket, 
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though  it  had  done  him  good  service,  and  was 
sorely  needed,  he  would  give  it  up  if  He  would 
but  bless  him.  So  he  took  the  blanket  in  his 
hands  and  laid  it  on  the  log,  and  with  upturned  j 
eyes  said,  "  here  Great  Spirit  accept  this  blanket 
and  bless  poor  Indian,  that  he  may  find  food 
that  his  wife  and  children  may  not  starve." 
The  anguish  in  his  bosom  is  unabated.  No 
manna  fell  from  Heaven  to  afford  relief.  The 
offering  did  not  suffice.  What  was  he  now  to 
do  ?  A  tomahawk  hangs  in  his  belt.  Could  he 
spare  that  ?  Yes,  if  that  was  what  the  Great 
Spirit  required,  he  thought  he  could.  He  ad- 
vances as  before  and  laid  it  on  the  log  and  said, 
"  Oh  !  Great  Spirit  take  my  tomahawk.  It  is 
all  poor  Indian  has.  He  has  nothing  else  to 
give.  Take  it  and  bless  me,  and  give  me  food 
for  my  children."  But  alas  !  no  answer  comes. 
The  burden  rests  upon  his  bosom  still.  And 
what  could  he  do  now  ?  There  was  his  gun,  his 
only  means  of  obtaining  game,  his  sole  support 
and  hitherto  unfailing  friend.  How  could  he 
spare  that?  Must  he  part  with  that  also?  He 
paused,  but  pressed  down  by  his  forlorn  condi- 
tion, almost  hopeless,  he  knew  of  no  other  ex- 
tremity worse  than  his  present  condition. 
Solemnly  the  gun  was  laid  upon  the  log,  and  he 
sobbed  out,  "  Oh  !  Great  Spirit  take  my  gun 
too.  It  is  all  poor  Indian  has.  He  has  noth- 
ing more.  Take  it  and  bless  poor  Indian  that 
his  wife  and  children  may  not  starve."  Still, 
still  the  messenger  of  love  came  not.  Almost 
broken  hearted,  he  suddenly  started  to  his  feet, 
a  ray  of  light  had  flashed  through  his  soul  !  He 
would  go  to  that  rude  altar  again,  and  offer  him- 
self u\>  to  the  Great  Spirit !  So  he  sat  down  on 
the  log,  with  his  blanket,  tomahawk  and  gun  by 
his  side,  and  said,  u  here  Great  Spirit,  poor 
Indian^  has  given  up  all  that  he  has,  he  has  noth- 
ing more,  so  take  poor  Indian  too,  and  bless 
him,  that  he  may  find  food  for  his  famishing 
family  that  they  may  not  starve."  In  a  mo- 
ment a  change  comes  over  the  scene,  and  every 
thing  seems  smiling  and  joyous.  His  soul  is 
tilled  with  happiness,  and  as  he  contemplates, 
lo !  a  deer  comes  bounding  towards  him  from 
the  thicket.  He  raised  his  gun  and  secured 
him  !  Thus  was  his  prayer  answered.  He  was 
ever  after  successful  in  hunting,  game  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  Great  Spirit  had  all  the  praise. 
Returning  to  his  family  he  told  them  all  that 
had  happened,  and  thinking  that  if  he  left  the 
blanket,  tomahawk  and  gun  upon  the  log,  they 
could  be  of  no  use  to  any  one,  he  took  them  with 
him,  and  told  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would 
take  care  of  them  for  him,  and  use  them  subject 
to  His  will. 

The  hunting  season  being  over,  he  returned 
to  his  tribe  and  people,  and  on  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  teaching  of  a  missionary,  whilst 
seated  with  his  red  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
listening  attentively  to  the  words  of  the  speaker, 


as  he  told  them  how  they  must  give  themselves 
up  to  Christ,  and  remembering  how  similar  had 
been  his  own  situation  when  alone  in  the  forest, 
he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  sprang 
upon  his  feet  and  shouted,  "Yes,  that's  me, 
that's  me,"  when  he  related  to  tho3e  assembled 
the  above  narrative.  He  was  ever  after  a  pious 
Christian. 

He  had  never  learned  to  read,  but  could  spell 
out  the  words  coutained  in  his  Bible,  and  could 
remember  large  portions  of  it.  When  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  a  text,  he  would  go  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  whom  he  declared  made  known  to 
him  the  meaning,  and  when  it  had  thus  been 
revealed  to  him,  he  was  prepared  to  expound  it 
to  others. 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  in  the  service 
of  God,  who  had  so  manifested  himself  to  him, 
he  was  called  from  works  to  rewards.  His  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  terminated  only  with  his 
life. 

New  York,  bth  mo.,  14,  1860. 


THE  LITTLE  COURTESIES  OF  LIFE*. 

"  A  kindly  word,  a  pleasant  smile, 
Are  better  far  than  gold." 

A  friend  some  time  since  came  to  us  and  ex- 
pressed great  annoyance  at  what  he  regarded  as 
an  act  of  marked  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  a 
gifted  and  accomplished  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  a  valuable  service.  He  was  quite 
excited  at  the  time,  not  that  he  cared  so  much 
for  the  circumstance,  but  because  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  dim  the  high  picture  which  he  had 
formed  in  his  mind  of  the  nature  of  the  man. 
He  had  set  him  up  as  the  model  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  the  very  embodiment  of  a  finished, 
polished,  graceful  and  dignified  character.  And 
yet,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  he  lacked  one 
of  the  great  essentials,  namely,  common  courtesy, 
or  ordinary  politeness.  In  other  words,  he  had 
either  refused  or  declined  to  answer  a  note  that 
had  been  sent  to  him  on  his  own  business,  and 
this  refusal  was  kept  up  for  days,  until  it  became 
necessary  to  refresh  his  memory  and  offer  one  or 
two  sharp  admonitory  remarks.  But  this  is  no 
extraordinary  case.  It  is  but  one  of  thousands. 
The  little  courtesies  of  daily  life,  the  kindly  and 
graceful  amenities  which  are  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  sweeten  the  relations  between  man  and 
man,  and  to  impart  a  genial  spirit  to  our  social 
every  day  intercourse,  are  too  frequently  neglected. 
We  either  forget,  or  we  overlook  them.  We  do 
not  sufficiently  appreciate  our  own  self-respect, 
or  the  feelings  and  good  wishes  of  others.  This 
is  the  more  culpable,  for  courtesy  and  kindness 
are  at  the  command  of  all  classes — the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  the  humble  as  well  us  the  elevat- 
ed. There  are  some  persons  who  never  think  it 
worth  while  to  reply  to  a  note  or  an  invitation, 
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unless  some  especial  business  matter  be  involved. 
There  are  others  again,  who  never  omit  such  an 
act  of  courtesy  and  duty.  In  the  first  case,  mis- 
understandings, irritations  and  unkindnesses  will 
inevitably  occur,  and  in  the  last,  all  these  will 
be  avoided.  Some  one  has  observed,  truly  and 
forcibly,  that  the  little  courtesies  of  life  should 
be  regarded  as  among  the  minor  virtues,  and 
their  practice  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivat- 
ed from  early  youth.  What,  indeed,  could  be 
more  delightful  than  the  interchange  of  civility, 
kindness  and  good  will,  on  all  proper  occasions 
between  friends  and  neighbors  ?  What  is  so 
calculated  to  soften  the  rugged  path  of  existence, 
and  to  give  to  the  human  heart  agreeable  feel- 
ings ? 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  2,  1860. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY 
MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  173.) 

Fourth  day  morning.  The  Sixth  Query  and 
its  answers  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 

A  Friend  had  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  hireling  ministry.  He  believed  the 
larger  part  of  our  members  do  not  approve  of 
paying  for  preaching.  But  there  is  something 
more  called  for  if  we  would  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  it.  Let  us  go  to  the  foundation  of 
the  thing.  There  are  some  who  find  a  disincli- 
nation in  themselves  to  depend  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  Truth  in  their  own  minds,  and  who  look 
to  the  recitals  of  Truth  by  others,  and  defer  to 
the  experience  of  other  men.  Their  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  minister,  and  away  from  that 
inspeaking  word  which  is  able  to  teach  them. 
If  the  minister  be  gifted  witb  eloquence,  and 
can  present  his  views  in  an  interesting  way,  they 
are  apt  to  defer  to  bis  opinions,  and  to  regard 
Mm  as  their  spiritual  instructor  and  guide.  Let 
us  get  to  the  foundation  of  this  testimony,  and 
we  shall  find  that  when  any  man  is  deferred  to 
in  this  way,  it  will  probably  ruin  that  man. 

Several  Friends  were  concerned  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  a  hireling  priesthood,  and  pointed 
out  the  efforts  that  are  making  by  many  of  these 
teachers  to  secure  domination.  Much  concern 
was  expressed  that  some  of  our  young  friends 
are  in  the  practice  of  encouraging  this  ministry 
by  their  occasional  presence.  There  was  great 
need  that  this  testimony  should  be  borne  in  its 


integrity  by  the  members  of  this  Society.  A 
Friend  remarked  that  we  should  bear  it  with  fi- 
delity, but  at  the  same  time  with  charity,  always 
remembering  how  greatly  men  are  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  tbey  are  placed.  It 
is  not  men,  but  the  system,  by  which  they  and 
the  world  are  injured.  One  of  the  strongest 
evidences  that  they  are  controlled  by  the  senti- 
ment around  them,  is  the  fact  that  south  of  a 
certain  line  nearly  all  the  clergy  support  and 
advocate  the  system  of  human  slavery,  while 
north  of  that  line  they  are  equally  active  in  de- 
nouncing it.  Another  Friend  was  concerned  to 
remind  us  that  we  were  not  called  to  war  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principles.  Cain  was 
the  first  hireling;  he  brought  to  the  Lord  the 
products  of  the  earth.  He  brought  an  offering 
in  his  own  will  and  wisdom,  which  was  rejected  ; 
but  Abel  brought  that  which  is  comparable  to 
the  lamb-like  spirit,  and  it  was  accepted.  It  is 
the  same  principle  that  is  abroad  in  our  land ; 
it  took  possession  of  the  heart  of  Cain  and  he 
slew  his  brother.  If  we  bring  our  offerings  in 
our  own  will  and  wisdom,  we  too  are  hirelings, 
and  may  become  the  murderers  of  our  brethren, 
by  leading  them  to  that  which  is  of  the  earth, 
and  which  was  never  able  to  fathom  the  deep 
things  of  God. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — Some  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  6th  Query  were  again  alluded 
to  in  the  early  part  of  this  sitting. 

A  Friend  introduced  the  subject  of  Slavery 
as  one  of  our  most  important  testimonies.  He 
believed  the  Society  would  be  blessed  in  propor- 
tion as  it  bears  a  faithful  testimony  against  this 
iniquity.  He  alluded  to  the  labors  of  some  of 
its  early  members,  who  persevered  in  its  advo- 
cacy through  good  and  evil  report,  and  desired 
the- Encouragement  of  all  to  attend  to  the  duties 
which  might  be  opened  to  their  minds  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  question. 

The  Seventh  Query  and  its  answers  next  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  meeting. 

One  Friend  remarked  that  he  thought  some 
of  the  answers  to  this  Query  were  lower  than 
usual,  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  pro- 
mises, and  justice  in  the  payment  of  debts.  He 
regarded  the  Query  as  a  very  important  one,  and 
desired  we  might  seriously  examine  whether  we 
had  come  short  in  these  particulars. 

Another  urged  the   importance  of  faith- 
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fully  observing  the  requisition  of  this  Query, 
and  thought  the  Quarterly  Meetings  should  be 
more  explicit  in  the  answers.  Friends  were  ac- 
customed to  answer  in  a  certain  way,  but  he 
could  not  believe  that  the  impression  which  some 
of  them  were  calculated  to  give,  was  correct. 

After  remarks  from  several  members,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
answers  to  the  eighth  Query. 

A  Friend  considered  this  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  submitted  to  us.  If  we  lived 
in  the  meek  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Lamb, 
we  should  be  qualified  to  watch  over  one  another 
for  good.  When  we  feel  this  pure  love  to  pre- 
vail in  the  heart  we  shall  know  it  to  gather,  and 
never  to  scatter.  We  can  then  circulate  no  re- 
ports affecting  the  character  of  a  brother,  but 
we  shall  seek  to  restore  and  draw  him  back  to 
the  fold. 

An  aged  Friend  responded  to  these  sentiments, 
and  called  upon  the  young  to  seek  for  this  quali- 
fication to  restore  an  erring  brother.  By  timely 
care  on  the  part  of  those  rightly  concerned,  re- 
storation to  the  fold  might  be  effected  before  the 
case  came  under  the  care  of  Overseers,  or  the 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Another  Friend  considered  this  Query  of  vital 
importance,  and  could  set  his  seal  to  the  value  of 
this  Christian  labor.  He  had  been  carried  back 
to  the  days  of  his  youth  and  to  the  blessing  he 
had  enjoyed  of  a  home  education  by  pious  parents 
and  loving  friends.  His  father's  house  was 
Tisited  by  many  valuable  Friends,  and  while  they 
were  engaged  in  innocent  social  conversation, 
they  often  dropped  into  silence,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  blessing  was  upon  them,  and 
Divine  love  covered  them  as  a  canopy.  While 
sitting  under  this  feeling,  perhaps  some  one 
would  feel  called  to  speak  a  few  words  of  advice^ 
and  after  the  opportunity  would  pat  the  little 
children  on  the  head  and  say  a  kind  word.  He 
believed  if  Friends  would  go  forth  in  this  spirit, 
many  young  people  would  be  rescued  from  run- 
ning out  into  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  even 
if  they  had  run  out,  and  broken  down  the  wall, 
the  remembrance  of  such  seasons  would  not  be 
lost.  When  he  had  departed  from  his  father's 
house  and  launched  forth  into  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, whilst  perishing  with  hunger,  the  loving 
care  of  these  loving  friends  rose  up  before  him, 
his  heart  was  broken  into  tenderness,  and  he 


cried  unto  the  Father  who  met  him  and  led  him 
home, — the  fatted  calf  was  killed  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  right  mind. 

A  Friend  believed  it  right  to  relate  a  circum- 
stance from  his  own  experience  in  laboring  with 
offenders,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  interest  some 
minds  that  were  present.  Some  years  since  he 
was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  visit  a  person 
whom  Friends  desired  to  restore.  Way  did  not 
open  for  the  committee  to  visit  him,  and  he  felt 
a  concern  to  go  alone.  He  earnestly  deyired  to 
go  in  the  right  spirit,  for  he  knew  the  individual 
was  full  of  argument,  and  disposed  to  sustain  his 
position  ;  and  knowing  of  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  was  doubtless  prepared  to  meet  him- 
He  spent  about  two  hours  with  him,  and  never 
mentioned  the  circumstance  on  account  of  which 
he  had  visited  him,  and  when  about  to  leave,  he 
found  the  object  had  been  attained,  for  the  Friend 
remarked  voluntarily,  "  I  feel  disqualified  to  sus- 
tain my  position,"  and  added  that  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  do  so,  had  he  been  met  by 
arguments. 

Another  Friend  desired  that  this  opportunity 
might  be  improved  by  entering  into  an  examina- 
tion as  to  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  us  in- 
dividually in  relation  to  gathering  the  flock.  He 
believed  there  was  a  large  body  of  Friends  in  this 
Yearly  Meeting  who  were  prepared  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  they  would  be  blessed  in  their  labor. 

A  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meeting  had 
been  much  comforted  in  being  with  us.  He  be- 
lieved this  assembly  had  witnessed  in  its  several 
sittings  the  overshadowing  wing  of  Divine 
goodness,  and  a  great  number  had  been  kept 
under  Divine  direction.  He  had  felt  there  had 
been  a  travail  for  the  promotion  of  Truth  among 
the  beloved  youth.  And  as  the  good  seed  was 
cultivated,  they  would  grow  in  the  saving  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  could  also 
remember  how  valuable  servants  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  when  gathered  around  the 
fireside,  had  administered  heavenly  food,  which 
had  been  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters.  He 
would  recommend  to  the  young  men  to  keep  their 
attention  directed  to  this  heavenly  Leader  in 
their  little  circles  at  home. 

Several  other  Friends  were  engaged  to  hold 
forth  the  language  of  encouragement. 

After  the  answers  to  the  ninth  Query  were  read, 
a  Friend  called  'attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
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keeping  of  a  record  derives  additional  importance 
from  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Penn" 
sylvania  had  adopted  measures  for  keeping  a 
record  of  births  and  deaths.  He  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
answer  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Query  which  en- 
quires, Is  due  care  taken  ?  The  Queries  should 
be  answered  in  the  language  in  which  they  are 
worded,  for  they  are  significant. 

First  Annual  Query.  A  Friend  was  glad  to 
notice  the  change  of  time  of  Meetings  to  10 
o'clock,  and  hoped  it  would  become  the  general 
practice  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  meet 
at  that  hour. 

Second  Annual  Query .  Some  years  ago  the 
Yearly  Meeting  desired  that  the  number  of 
children  attending  Friends'  Schools  should  be 
sent  up.  And  a  Friend  remarked  he  would  be 
glad  the  Meeting  should  be  annually  informed 
how  many  children  are  educated  under  the  care 
of  the  Society. 

In  relation  to  the  various  exercises  of  the  meet- 
ing a  Friend  remarked  that  Jersusalem  had  many 
gates,  and  many  watchmen,  and  he  had  prayed 
that  every  watchman  might  be  at  his  post,  and 
know  a  qualification  to  watch  over  the  flock. 
He  would  encourage  the  young  Friends  to  come 
up  and  take  their  places  as  standard  bearers.  If 
we  that  are  young  are  faithful  to  what  an  Omni- 
present Father  places  upon  us  and  do  our  part, 
he  will  do  his. 

There  being  Meetings  for  worship  held  in  the 
houses  occupied  by  Friends  on  fifth  day  morning, 
adjourned  till  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Fifth  day  afternoon.  After  the  opening  of 
the  Meeting,  a  Friend  occupied  some  time  in 
remarking  upon  the  State  of  Society,  soon  after 
which  a  report  was  read  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  proposition  from 
Philadelphia  Quarter  on  the  proposed  addition 
to  our  discipline  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 
They  had  twice  met,  and  after  deliberate  consid- 
eration, way  did  not  open  to  adopt  the  proposed 
change,  and  they  recommended  that  the  subject 
shall  lay  over  for  the  consideration  of  our  next 
Yearly  Meeting. 

A  report  was  also  read  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  subject  from 
Concord  Quarter,  concerning  the  second  Query, 
addressed  to  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
On  deliberate  consideration,  way  did  not  open  to 


propose  any  revision  or  explanation  of  the  Dis- 
cipline in  relation  to  that  Query. 

After  some  remarks  made  upon  both  reports, 
the  Meeting  settled  in  adopting  the  conclusions 
of  the  Committee  on  these  subjects. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  Treasurer's 
Account  made  a  report,  by  which  it  appears  there 
is  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $421.31.  They  be- 
lieved no  collections  were  needed  for  the  ensuing 
year.  They  also  proposed  the  name  of  William 
P.  Sharpless  as  Treasurer.  All  of  which  was  ap- 
proved. « 

A  Friend  felt  a  concern  that  an  epistle  should  be 
prepared  to  our  brethren  and  Friends  within  our 
limits,  expressive  of  the  exercises  of  this  Meeting. 
He  believed  such  an  epistle  might  be  read  with 
advantage  in  Meetings  of  Friends  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  it  would  have  an  encour- 
aging effect  upon  our  smaller  meetings.  He 
thought  we  had  suffered  as  a  people  in  not 
gathering  often  the  young  people  together  in  our 
various  neighborhoods  and  encouraging  in  them  a 
lively  interest  in  the  principles  we  profess. 

A  considerable  number  of  Friends  spoke  ap- 
provingly of  the  proposition,  which  appeared  to 
have  rested  with  weight  upon  some  minds 
through  the  several  sittings,  but  it  was  believed 
that  at  this  late  stage  of  the  meeting  such  an 
important  concern  could  not  be  properly  entered 
upon,  and  it  was  left  with  the. Clerks  to  embody 
some  of  the  exercises  to  go  down  in  the  extracts. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Committee 
for  the  past  year  were  read,  and  its  proceedings 
united  with. 

The  names  of  the  Friends  appointed  to  serve 
on  this  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then 
read  from  the  reports. 

Sixth-day  Morning.  Several  Friends  were 
concerned  to  speak  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting. 
An  earnest  desire  was  expressed  that  as  we  were 
drawing  towards  a  close  we  might  experience 
the  last  wine  to  be  the  best.  To  do  this  we  must 
obey  the  command  of  the  Master  made  known  in 
the  secret  of  our  souls.  To  hear  this  voice  we 
must  dwell  low,  and  in  humility.  The  stream  of 
Divine  life  will  then  arise  among  us,  and  we  shall 
return  to  our  own  homes  strengthened.  A  Friend 
had  remembered  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  Divine 
teacher.  He  says  u  my  sheep  know  my  voice, 
and  they  follow  me,  but  the  voice  of  a  stranger 
they  will  not  follow."    We  were  liable  to  hear 
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both  of  these  voices  and  his  desire  was  that  we 
should  listen  well,  and  endeavor  to  be  sure  that 
we  heard  the  voice  of  the  true  shepherd. 

A  memorial  of  Elihu  Bernard,  prepared  by 
Penn's  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  approved  by  the 
Western  Quarter,  was  read,  approved  and  direct- 
ed to  be  recorded. 

Several  instructive  remarks  were  made  respect- 
ing this  valuable  Friend,  and  a  proposition  to 
publish  the  memorial  with  the  extracts  was  united 
with. 

A  deputation  from  Women's  Meeting  informed 
that  two  women  Friends  had  been  set  at  liberty 
to  visit  Men's  meeting.  Unity  was  expressed, 
and  the  Clerk  announced  the  voice  of  the  Meet- 
ing, and  suggested  that  the  women  Friends  be 
introduced. 

After  a  solemn  silence,  one  of  these  Friends 
was  concerned  to  revive  the  language  of  king 
David,  when  he  addressed  his  servants  respect- 
ing his  beloved  son  Absalom,  His  injunction  was, 
"  Deal  gently  with  the  young  man."  She  had 
seen  in  this  a  lesson  of  deep  spiritual  instruction, 
having  reference  to  the  treatment  of  offenders. 
The  relation  between  king  David  and  his  son  is  a 
beautiful  type  of  that  which  exists  between  the 
King  of  kings  and  the  children  of  men. 

While  Absalom  was  under  the  influence  of 
ambition,  which  led  him  to  overturn  the  king- 
dom, the  counsel  of  his  father  was  overruled  by 
almighty  power ;  he  was  caught  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  and  his  life  was  sacrificed.  We  should 
be  willing  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  for  the 
ever  blessed  truth,  and  until  we  are  able  to  bear 
this  Absalom  to  be  sacrificed,  we  shall  never 
know  one  solid  step  of  advancement  towards  the 
Heavenly  kingdom.  Let  every  mind  that  claims 
to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  concerned 
to  follow  him  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  there  be 
willing  to  be  crucified  with  him. 

The  other  female  Friend,  since  coming  to  the 
city,  had  been  led,  like  Esther,  to  intercede  for 
her  people,  and  while  pleading  for  them  had 
been  permitted  to  touch  the  Heavenly  sceptre. 
There  had  risen  before  her  view,  as  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  a  figure  which  grew  higher  and 
brighter,  until  it  became  a  strong  tower.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  tower  was  all  strength  and  that 
the  winds  and  rain  beat  upon  it  in  vain.  This 
appeared  to  her  as  emblematic  of  what  this  peo- 
ple would  be  if  they  were  faithful.    The  height 


of  the  tower  was  so  great  that  it  was  seen  by  the 
nations  around,  and  there  were  those  from  every 
section  who  sought  it  when  they  heard  of  its 
great  strength.  It  was  as  in  days  of  old,  when 
one  Quaker  grounded  in  the  truth  would  shake 
a  country  ten  miles  round.  Let  us  then  be 
faithful,  eye  the  light  and  walk  in  the  light, 
that  we  may  become  children  of  the  light ;  so 
that  when  the  cry  goes  forth,  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  pearl  gates. 

After  the  women  Friends'  retired,  a  Friend 
from  another  Yearly  Meeting  embraced  the  op- 
portunity when  there  was  no  subject  before  the 
meeting,  to  relieve  his  mind  of  an  exereise. 

He  thought  it  appropriate,  when  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Discipline,  a  subject  was  before  the 
Meeting,  to  speak  to  that  briefly  and  to  the 
point ;  when  there  was  a  matter  of  Discipline, 
to  speak  directly  to  that.  When  nothing  is 
before  the  Meeting,  if  other  matter  present,  and 
if  the  fire  burns  in  our  hearts,  if  we  keep  to  the 
gift,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  Society  in  order  and  harmony,  and  when 
those  who  do  not  always  keep  under  the  govern- 
ment of  truth  disturb  the  Meeting,  we  will  bear 
patiently  with  them.  When,  through  unwatch- 
fulness,  any  do  not  keep  in  the  truth,  let  us 
have  charity,  bearing  one  another's  burdens. 
In  a  meeting  like  this,  there  is  a  difference  of 
religious  growth,  and  we  see  things  from  differ- 
ent stand  points,  and  this  may  be  permitted  for 
the  trial  of  our  faith.  Some  have  a  gift 
in  the  ministry,  some  a  gift  to  admin- 
ister the  Discipline,  and  some  have  more 
than  one  gift.  Each  one  has  a  gift,  and  let 
each  keep  to  the  Divine  life,  and  we  shall  ad- 
vance in  harmony  and  order. 

A  minute  from  the  Representative  Committee 
which  met  last  evening  was  read,  proposing  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  the  propriety  of  raising  in 
the  usual  manner  the  sum  of  $500,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  now  in  the  treasury,  and  a  Friend 
stated  that  the  request  was  made  in  order  that 
they  might  carry  out  what  they  believed  right 
in  regard  to  some  publications. 

The  proposition  was  united  with,  and  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  were  directed  to  forward 
their  quotas  to  the  Treasurer. 

A  draft  of  an  epistle  was  submitted  by  the 
Committee  and  read,  and  after  some  verbal  al- 
terations, was  adopted,  and  a  copy  directed  to  be 
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forwarded  in  the  usual  manner,  to  each  of  the 
five  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  this  is  in  cor- 
respondence. 

A  Friend  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  epistle  comprised  the  exercises  of  the 
Meeting,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  life,  yet  it 
might  not  be  adapted  to  every  Yearly  Meeting 
alike.  We  profess  to  be  a  feeling  people ;  a 
minister  must  be  dipped  into  feeling  with  a 
congregation,  before  he  can  minister  to  their  edi- 
fication, and  we  should  seek  in  this  correspondence 
to  feel  after  the  condition  of  each  one  of  the 
churches,  as  J ohn  did  in  Patmos.  One  of  the 
Committee  explained  that  a  sub-committee  had 
been  selected,  to  condense  the  exercises,  and  all 
its  members  had  been  encouraged  to  produce 
what  they  felt  for  any  of  these  Meetings. 
Nothing,  however,  had  presented.  Several  short, 
impressive  testimonies  were  borne,  and  it  was  in- 
structive and  encouraging  to  find  that  all  united 
in  the  feeling  that  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  had 
been  in  our  midst  through  the  various  sittings  of 
the  Meeting. 

A  minute  embracing  some  of  the  exercises 
was  read,  adopted,  and  directed  to  be  published 
in  the  Extracts. 

One  Friend  had  been  dipped  into  sympathy 
with  the  large  number  of  young  men,  who  he 
felt  had  been  patiently  waiting  and  travail- 
ing in  spirit.  In  this  spiritual  travail  consists 
our  strength  and  safety.  He  would  have  them 
encouraged  and  be  of  good  cheer,  for  the  shout 
of  the  king  is  in  the  camp. 

Another  Friend  had  also  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  silent  waiters,  and  encouraged  these  to 
seek  for  strength  where  only  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  to  keep  on  the  watch  against  temptations 
which  may  beset  their  path.  Little  David  slew 
the  lion  and  the  bear,  through  the  Lord's  power. 
This  is  a  beautiful  figure.  When  we  hear  the  roar 
of  the  beast  of  the  forest,  we  step  aside  and  let 
him  pass — there  is  not  so  much  danger — but 
when  the  enemy  appears  in  a  more  deceptive 
form  under  the  figure  of  a  bear,  approaching  us 
with  open  arms,  let  us  beware  of  his  embrace, 
for  it  is  as  fatal  to  life,  even  as  the  lion.  Let 
us  not  go  forth  in  our  own  strength.  The 
armor  of  the  King  proved  troublesome  to  David, 
he  threw  it  aside  and  went  forth  in  the  power 
which  the  Lord  alone  gives. 

A  Friend  desired  that  the  feeling  of  thankful- 


ness which  had  been  kindled  in  our  hearts 
might  be  taken  home  with  us  to  our  little 
meetings,  and  stimulate  us  to  work  within  our 
own  borders,  to  build  up  the  waste  places.  It 
is  well  to  have  good  thoughts,  but  these  are  no 
better  than  good  dreams,  unless  they  influence 
us  to  practice.  A  Friend  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing the  encouragement  he  had  received 
from  the  demeanor  of  the  dear  youth,  and  the 
sober  and  attentive  behaviour  of  the  little  boys, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present  sitting. 
He  desired  they  might  be  encouraged  to  gather 
with  their  elder  brethren  when  they  returned  to 
their  several  homes. 

A  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meeting  had 
also  felt  encouraged,  and  believed  there  was 
much  vitality  here.  As  we  come  to  draw  nigh 
to  the  Teacher  in  our  souls,  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  differences  of  sentiment,  but  shall 
know  the  mantle  of  charity  to  cover  the  failings 
of  others.  His  feelings  had  been  drawn  out 
towards  the  young  in  affectionate  sympathy,  that 
they  may  devote  their  whole  heart  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  Many,  especially  in  a  large  city, 
are  exposed  to  temptation,  and  as  these  wait 
upon  G-od,  He  will  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
passions  and  dispositions  by  which  man  is  led 
astray,  and  plant  within  them  tha«  holy  princi- 
ple which  will  make  them  partakers  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  Our  religion  must  be  practical: 
"  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bring 
forth  much  fruit."  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  those  holy  principles 
which  seek  to  promote  the  righteous  testimonies, 
which  as  a  religious  body  we  feel  called  upon 
to  maintain  before  the  world.  Our  Society  is 
as  much- wanted  now  as  it  ever  was.  There  are 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  have  us  die  out,  but 
by  maintaining  our  testimonies  in  purity  of  life 
and  conversation,  the  Divine  blessing  will 
continue  to  rest  upon  us  as  a  religious  body. 

After  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
assist  the  Clerks  in  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  extracts,  &c,  the  Clerk  read  the  closing 
minute.  The  meeting  remained  together  in 
solemn  silence,  when  a  Friend  gave  utterance  to 
the  feeling  which  prevailed,  in  supplication;  soon 
after  which,  the  assembly  dispersed. 


A  man  may  be  great  by  chance,  but  never 
wise  and  good  without  an  effort. 
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BE  ACTIVE. 

•None  are  supinely  good  ;  through  toil  and  pain, 
And  various  arts,  the  steep  ascent  we  gain  ; 
This  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest; 
Man's  is  laborious  happiness  at  best ! 
On  this  side  death  his  dangers  never  cease, 
His  joys  are  joys  of  conquest,  not  of  peace. 


CHAUCER'S  COUNSEL. 

WRITTEN  SHORTLY  REFORB  HIS  DEATH* 

Flee  from  the  crowd,  and  be  to  virtue  true, 

Content  with  what  thou  hast,  though  it  be  small; 
To  hoard  brings  hate — nor  lofty  things  pursue  ; 

He  who  climbs  high  endangers  many  a  fall ; 
Envy's  the  shade  that  ever  waits  on  fame, 

And  of  the  sun  that  rises  it  will  hide. 
Traqe  not  in  life  a  vast  expansive  scheme, 

But  be  thy  wishes  to  thy  state  allied. 
Be  mild  to  others — to  thyself  severe — 
So  truth  shall  shield  thee,  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 

Think  not  of  bending  all  thing3  to  thy  will, 

Nor  vainly  hope  tbat  fortune  shall  befriend; 
Inconstant,  she — but  be  thou  constant  still, 

Whate'er  betide,  unto  an  honest  end. 
Yet  needless  dangers  never  madly  brave, 

Kick  not  thy  naked  foot  against  a  nail ; 
Or  from  experience  the  solution  crave, 

If  well  and  pitcher  strive  which  shall  prevail, 
Be  in  thy  cause  as  in  thy  neighbor's  clear, 
So  truth  shall  shield  thee,  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 

Whatever  happens,  happy  in  thy  mind 

Be  thou  ;  nor  at  thy  lot  in  life  repine ; 
He  'scapes  all  ill  whose  bosom  is  resigned, 

Nor  way  nor  weather  shall  be  always  fine. 
Besides,  thy  home's  not  here  ;  a  journey,  this — 

A  pilgrim,  thou  ;  then  hie  thee  on  thy  way  ; 
Look  up  to  God,  intent  to  heavenly  bliss, 

Take  wbat  the  road  affords,  and  praises  pay; 
Shun  brutal  lusts,  aod  seek  the  soul's  high  sphere, 
So  truth  shall  shield  thee,  or  from  lust  or  fear. 


GRAY  HAIRS. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Gray  hairs  ! — I  marvel  why  they  strike 

Such  terror  and  dismay, 
No  mark  of  wickedness  or  shame 

Or  foul  disgrace  are  they. 
As  silent  as  when  infant  dreams 

Steal  o'er  the  cradle-down, 
They  weave  their  sparkling  silver  threads 

In  with  the  black,  or  brown. 

Gray  hairs  ! — the  waning  beauty  shrieks 

Before  her  mirror's  face, 
And  forth  th'  unblest  invader  flies 

Uprooted  from  its  place. 
Oh,  lady,  stay  that  lily  hand, 

If  one  such  guest  should  fall, 
They  say  a  dozen  more  will  come 

To  attend  the  funeral. 

Gray  hairs ! — I  saw  the  Queen  of  France 

Arrayed  in  regal  state, 
Receive  the  elite  of  the  land, 

The  titled  and  the  great. 
And  while  her  dignity  and  grace 

Were  praised  by  every  tongue, 
The  long,  white  ringlets  o'er  her  brow 

In  fearless  clusters  hung. 


Gray  hairs  1 — when  sprinkled  here  and  there 

In  beard  and  whiskers  too, 
Inspire  respect  and  confidence 

More  than  the  youthful  hue  ; 
Of  knowledge  of  mankind  they  tell, 

Perchance  of  serious  thought, 
And  lore  at  the  expensive  school 

Of  sage  experience  taught. 

Gray  hairs ! — I  think  them  beautiful 

Around  the  ancient  face  ; 
Like  pure  unsullied  snows  that  lend 

The  Wintry  landscape  grace; 
When  found  in  wisdom's  way  they  crown 

With  wealth's  exhaustless  store, 
A  prelude  to  that  home  of  Joy 

Where  change  is  known  no  more. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its 
late  session,  passed  an  act  materially  modifying 
the  criminal  code  of  the  State.  By  this  act,  but 
two  crimes  are  punishable  with  death — murder 
in  the  first  degree,  and  treason. 

The  conditions  of  the  death  penalty  are  these  ; 
No  person  convicted  of  capital  crime  shall  be 
executed  until  after  one  year  from  conviction, 
and  not  then  until  a  warrant  for  his  execution 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  If 
the  Governor  does  not  issue  his  warrant  to  that 
effect,  the  convicted  person  shall  be  confined  for 
life  in  the  state  prison,  unless,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  subsequent  revelations  shall  establish  his 
innocence. 

This  is  substantially  similar  to  a  law  in  ano- 
ther State  upon  the  same  subject,  under  which  it 
is  said  no  execution  has  taken  place  during  the 
fifteen  years  it  has  been  in  operation. 

The  experience  of  the  present  as  also  of  for- 
mer ages,  determines  towards  the  conclusion  that 
severity  of  punishment  does  not  deter  from  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  in  their  report  to  the 
Legislature,  stated  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  of  England,  the  death  penalty  was 
inflicted  upon  seventy-two  thousand  persons, 
being  two  thousand  a  year  during  the  thirty-six 
years  of  his  reign.  It  was  during  that  period 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  the  criminal 
code  of  that  country  authorized  the  infliction  of 
death  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  crimes, 
from  those  of  the  highest  grade  down  to  that  of 
petit  larceny  to  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  ster- 
ling. 

The  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  both  in 
that  and  in  our  own  country  has  been  very  great; 
but  this  amelioration  was  not  of  spontaneous 
growth,  nor  was  it  by  accident  or  chance,  but 
it  has  been  produced  by  the  laborious  and  per- 
severing efforts  of  the  enlightened  and  the  hu- 
mane, and  whatever  further  is  to  be  achieved  in 
that  direction  will  have  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  same  instrumentalities. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  exculpate  ourselves  by 
pleading  that  we  are  nof  accountable  for  the  op- 
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eration  of  laws  not  enacted  by  us;  this  plea  might 
avail  to  some  extent,  were  we  the  subjects  of  a 
despotic  goverment ;  but  under  a  representative 
form  like  ours,  where  the  power  rests  with  the 
people,  the  people  are  necessarily  accountable 
for  the  laws  enacted.  And  when  innocent  per- 
sons are  put  to  death,  which  sometimes  has 
been,  and  will  likely  continue  to  be  the  case, 
so  long  as  capital  punishments  are  continued,  I 
do  not  perceive  but  that  we  must  all,  Friends  as 
well  as  others,  be  implicated,  unless  we  exert 
the  efforts  in  our  power  to  preclude  such  a  dread- 
ful event.  If  we  who  elect  the  law  makers  or 
permit  others  to  elect  them,  omit  memorializing 
the  Legislature  upon  this  subject,  it  is  a  rational 
inference  on  their  part  that  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 

There  are  many  humane  people  who  look  to 
Friends  ton  move  first  in  such  concerns;  and  were 
we  to  manifest  an  indifference  in  relation  to  it, 
our  supineness  might  operate  discouragingly  upon 
others,  and  we  may  thus,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  are  aware  of,  impede  rather  than  ad- 
vance the  great  work  of  human  improvement. 

The  accompanying  memorial  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing capital  punishment  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  As  it  may  be  the 
means  of  inviting  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is 
forwarded  for  insertion,  if  deemed  eligible.  A 
memorial  in  relation  to  the  same  subject  was 
also  presented  from  the  other  branch  of  the 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  also  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. G.  F. 

TO  THE  SENATE  AND  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  memorial  of  the  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings," 
representing  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  respectfully 
presents : 

That  under  a  sense  of  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ty of  taking  human  life,  even  judicially,  we  deem 
the  present  a  suitable  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Legislature  our  continued  testimony 
against  the  practice  of  capital  punishment. 

When  we  consider  the  obscurity  that  hangs 
over  all  human  deliberations,  the  uncertainty 
and  error  which  are  ever  liable  to  be  blended 
with  all  human  conclusions  and  human  judg- 
ments, and  the  painful  consequences  which  may 
result  from  the  accidental  mistake  or  intentional 
falsity  of  a  witness ;  when  we  consider,  moreover, 
that  when  a  mistake  has  been  made,  no  regret  or 
remorse  of  ours  can  recall  the  victim  to  life ;  the 
contemplation  of  the  subject  is  calculated  to 
awaken  us  to  the  fearful  responsibility  we  assume 
whenever  we  venture  to  take  human  life  upon 
any  pretence  whatever. 

Were  state  prison  confinement  to  be  substitu- 
ted for  the  infliction  of  death,  and  should  subse- 


quent revelations  then  establish  the  prisoner's  in- 
nocency,  the  prison  doors  could  yet  be  opened  and 
the  sufferer  restored  to  liberty  ;  but  if  mistaken 
justice  has  already  deprived  him  of  life,  no  hu- 
man power  can  undo  the  past,  nor  repair  the 
unspeakable  wrong  which  has  been  inflicted. 

But  independent  of  considerations  based  upon 
the  fallibility  of  human  testimony,  there  are 
others,  connected  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
inviolability  of  human  life,  which  we  dare  not 
disregard ;  for  we  believe  the  benign  teachings 
of  our  holy  religion  disallow  taking  human  life 
upon  any  pretence  or  for  any  cause  whatever. 

The  principle  of  social  protection  would  in- 
deed justify  us  in  denying  liberty  to  those  wno 
will  not  restrain  their  own  unlawful  actions;  but 
to  determine  the  day  and  the  hour  when  an 'ac- 
countable being  shall  be  called  out  of  time  into 
eternity,  prepared  or  unprepared,  is  a  preroga- 
tive which  we  believe  pertains  to  the  Creator 
alone.    Signed  on  behalf  of  said  Meeting, 

Samuel  Willets,  Clerk. 


GOOD  PLAIN  ENGLISH. 

I  never  could  make  out  what  we  gain  by  using 
fiue  words.  Nay,  I,  perhaps  unfortunately,  al- 
ways suspect  them,  and  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  them  above  half  credit  for  their  meaning. 
Just  compare  now — look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that — which  expression  do  you  like  best, — "  A 
large  room  well  lighted/'  or  "  An  extensive 
apartment  effectively  illuminated?"  "Aman 
going  home,"  or  "  An  individual  proceeding  to 
his  residence  ?"  To  me,  the  former  of  these  ex- 
pressions in  each  case  conveys  good  sense  in 
sound  words ;  the  latter  disguises  that  sense  in 
the  overdress  of  a  coxcomb.  And  as  we  might 
expect,  it  is  in  just  those  cases  where  a  false 
effect  is  aimed  at  that  such  expressions  are  used. 
We  may  find  them  most  often  in  those  lowest  of 
literary  productions — our  provincial  newspapers. 
When  a  common  incident  in  a  dull  every-day 
town  is  to  be  rendered  into  a  piece  of  news, 
"  men"  become  "individuals;"  "women"  are 
spoken  of  as  "  the  fair  sex  ;"  u  meats"  are  turn- 
ed into  "  viands ;"  people  never  "  go,"  but  always 
"proceed;"  never  "feel,"  bnt  always  "ex- 
perience a  sensation;"  never  "  live"  anywhere, 
but  always  "  reside  ;"  never  "  eat,"  but  always 
"  partake  of  refreshment."  Here  is  a  bit  of 
rural  description  which  J  cut  out  from  a  periodi- 
cal the  other  day.  "  The  parish  church  of  D  

is  a  neat  but  ancient  structure,  that  commands 
veneration  by  its  antiquity,  and  enforces  admira- 
tion by  its  beauty.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  burial-ground,  and  both  that  and  the 
sacred  edifice  are  closed  from  the  world  by  a 
circumambient  range  of  chestnut  trees,  whose 
expansive  branches  form  a  verdant  canopy  over 
a  commodious  gravel  walk  which  is  shaded  by 
their  luxuriant  foliage."    Nor  are  such  follies 
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confined  to  the  worst  productions  of  our  press. 
In  the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  the  other 
day,  when  the  band  of  the  French  "  Guides" 
was  here,  we  are  told  how  the  people  cheered 
them  as  they  "  proceeded"  in  omnibuses  through 
the  city.  But  what  do  my  hearers  imagine  the 
Frenchmen  did  in  return  ?  Did  they  wave  their 
caps,  or  cry  "  Vive  Y Angleterre  ?"  It  may  have 
been  so,  but  I  defy  any  one  to  say  what  they  did 
as  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  paragraph  in  question, 
for  it  is  there  said  they  "  evinced  a  reciprocity  !" 
What  that  may  mean,  translated  into  facts,  I 
suspect  neither  you  nor  I  have  the  remotest 
notion.  Does  a  man  want  to  puff  himself  or  his 
goods  ?  He  has  recourse  to  these  fine  words.  A 
conjurer  from  Yorkshire  becomes  "  the  Wizard 
of  the  North,"  or  a  "  Professor  of  Prestidigita- 
tion ;  (by  the  way,  with  these  people  every  one 
is  a  Professor  ;)  a  lot  of  new  goods  becomes  "  an 
extensive  assortment  of  novelties  j"  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  No,  my  good  friends, 
let  me  advise  you  all,  and  especially  the  young 
among  you,  who  are  beginning  to  make  their 
own  sentences,  and  choose  their  own  style  of 
talk  and  correspondence — stick  to  your  Saxon, 
your  own  fine,  nervous,  honest  English.  En- 
riched as  it  is  with  many  necessary  and  orna- 
mental words  from  classical  sources,  depend  on 
it,  wherever  an  idea  can,  consistently  with  usage, 
be  expressed  in  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
language,  the  homely,  usual,  one-syllable  English 
is  by  very  far  the  best. — Al/ord's  Lfidure  on 
English  Descriptive  Poetry. 


POTATO  STARCH. 

There  are  five  starch  manufactories  in  the 
town  of  Stowe,  Vt.,  each  of  which  consumes 
from  17,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes  year- 
ly, yielding  about  eight  pounds  of  starch  to  a 
bushel.  The  cost  of  the  potatoes  delivered  at  the 
manufactory  is  only  one  shilling  per  bushel. 
These  Vermont  hills  seem  to  take  to  potatoes  as 
naturally  as  an  Irishman,  and  500  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  reported  as  a  common  yield  there  this 
year.  The  kind  chiefly  cultivated  for  starch  is 
the  California  potato,  large  and  coarse.  The 
process  of  gtarch  making  is  very  simple,  ^he 
tubers,  after  being  washed,  are  grated  fine  by 
^machinery,  and  the  pulp,  diluted  with  water,  is 
pumped  into  a  large  vat  ai!9  allowed  to  remain 
for  24  hours,  or  until  the  starch  has  settled  to 
the  bottom  ;  a  part  of  the  water  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  the  starch  stirred  with  the  remainder, 
which  is  then  pumped  into  smaller  vats,  when 
having  again  settled,  the  water  is  drawn  away 
entirely,  leaving  the  clear,  white  starch  in  a 
solid  mass  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  resi- 
duum of  dirt :  this  scraped  off,  it  is  ready  for 
the  drying  house.  The  large,  fine-grained  lumps 
are  placed  on  a  platform  of  slats  in  a  room  where 
he  atmosphere  is  kept  at  a  very  high  tempera- 


ture until  the  lumps  become  dry  and  separate 
into  cylindrical  crystals,  small  enough  to  press 
through  the  interstices  to  a  second  platform  be- 
low, whence,  after  cooling,  it  is  ready  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  barrels  anda  market. — Springfield  Re- 
publican. 


"  The  great  Counsellor,"  says  Thomas  Brooks, 
puts  clouds  and  darkness  round  about  Him,  bid- 
ding us  follow  at  His  beck  through  the  cloud, 
promising  an  eternal  and  uninterrupted  sunshine 
on  the  other  side."  On  that  "  other  side"  we 
shall  see  how  every  apparent  rough  blast  has 
been  hastening  our  barks  nearer  the  desired 
haven. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Sea  Elephant  Oil. — A  schooner  has  lately  arrived 
in  Newport,  R»  L,  harbor,  from  a  cruise  aft^r  sea  ele- 
phant oil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Desolation  islands,  sit- 
uated west  of  Cape  Horn,  between  that  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  This  branch  of  fishery  is  said  to  be  su- 
perseding somewhat,  of  late  years,  the  whale  fishery, 
and  is  quite  as  successful.  Ten  vessels  were  on  the 
coast  when  she  sailed — two  ships,  tbree  barques  and 
five  schooners.  One  of  the  ships  Lad  on  board  3300  bar- 
rel?, of  oil,  and  tbe  other  3000.  One  barque  had  1800 
barrels  and  the  other  was  full.  The  schoooers  gen- 
erally operate  as  tenders  to  the  larger  vessels,  being 
employed  for  navigating  the  smaller  rivers,  where  tbe 
sea  elephant  abounds.  The  oil  is  tried  out  on  shore 
and  then  carried  by  the  schooners  on  board  the  hea- 
vier craft,  which  are  moored  in  deeper  water. 

The  Mississippi  River  extends  3100  miles  from  tbe 
frozen  regions  of  the  north  to  the  sunny  south,  and 
with  the  Missouri  river  is  4,500  miles  in  length.  It 
would  reach  from  New  York  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
or  from  France  to  Turkey  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its 
average  depth  is  50  feet,  and  its  width  half  a  mile. 
The  floods  are  more  than  a  month  travelliog  from  its 
source  to  its  delta.  The  trappers  can  exchange  the 
furs  of  animals  caught  by  them  on  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi for  the  tropical  fruits  gathered  on  the  banks  below. 
The  total  value  of  steamers  afloat  on  tbe  rivf  r  and  its 
tributaries  is  more  than  $60,000,000,  numbering  1,600 
boats,  with  more  than  twice  the  steamboat  tonnage  of 
England.  It  drains  an  area  of  1,200,  000  square  miles, 
and  washes  the  shores  of  twelve  powerful  States.  In 
one  single  reservoir  at  Lake  Pepin,  between  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  5,000  miles  from  tbe  sea,  the  navies 
of  the  world  might  safely  ride  at  anchor. 

The  Teachings  of  Geology. — Before  the  attention 
of  the  world  had  been  directed  to  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia — Sir*  Roderick  Murchison, 
when  addressing  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Corn- 
wall, strongly  recommended  the  unemployed  Cornish 
miners  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales,  and  dig  for 
gold  in  the  debris  and  drift  of  what  he  called  the 
Australia  Cordillera,  where  he  anticipated,  from  their 
similarity  with  the  Ural  Mountains,  that  it  would  be 
found  in  abundance.  This  eminent  geologist  had  no 
other  guidance  in  this  matter  than  his  own  sagacious 
deductions  from  geological  facts,  yet  he  boldly  predic- 
ted the  truth. 

Libraries. — Tbe  largest  library  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  contains  forty  miles  of 
shelves.  The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg 
stands  next  in  size,  and  contains  about  580,000  vol- 
umes. The  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  probably 
contains  somewhat  under  400,000  volumes,  including 
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MSS. ;  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  about  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  Munich  somewhat  fewer ;  Copenhagen  about 
400,000  ;  Breslau,  350,000 :  Dresden,  300,000  ;  the 
University  Library  at  Gottingen,  360,000.  The  fa- 
mous Library  of  the  Vatican  is  less  remfirkable  for  the 
number  of  its  volumes,  than  for  the  value  of  its  MSS., 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  its  treasurer.  The  number 
of  printed  books  is  variously  estimated  at  between 
300,000  and  500,000.  The  former,  however,  is  con- 
sidered nearer  the  truth.  The  value  of  the  manu- 
script collection,  believed  to  number  about  25,000, 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  The  books  are  kept  in 
closed  cases,  and  there  is  no  catalogue — two  great 
causes  of  the  mystery  which  surround  the  collection. 
The  principal  gallery  of  the  library  is  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  length. 

Discovery  op  the  Tusk  of  a  Mastodon. — On  the 
27tb  ult.,  while  a  party  were  excavating  in  Third  St., 
Cincinnau,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  a  por- 
tion of  the  tusk  of  some  ante-diluvian  animal,  proba- 
bly a  mastodon,  was  discovered,  or,  as  the  laborers 
*••  rme.d  it,  a  "Macedonian."  It  is  about  eight  or  nine 
it* „  n'a^^um  MB  ivtl»-.&  in  maun  u-r  -ii  ih(o  .nlot 

or  larger  <nd,  gradually  tapering,  not  exactly  to  a 
point,  but  toward  what  might  be  one,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  farther  along.  The  tusk,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
i-i  slightly  curved,  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle 
which  would  be,  probably,  sixty  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  quite  soft,  the  interior 
portion  resembling  chalk  somewhat,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  fine  ivory  grain.  About  seven  feet  of  it  were 
saved. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal — The  Flour  market  is  extremely 
quiet.  There  is  no  shipping  demand,  and  the  sales  are 
confined  to  the  wants  of  the  home  trade  at  $5  50  a  6 
per  barrel  for  common,  superfine  and  good  extra,  $6  12£ 
a  6  50  for  extra  family,  and  $6  73  a  7  25  for  fancy. 
Nothing  doing  in  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal.  The  for- 
mer is  held  at  $4,  and  the  latter  at  $3  37|  per  barrel. 

Grain.— Small  sales  of  fair  and  prime  Southern  red 
Wheat  at  $1  33  a  $1  40,  and  white  at  1  45  a  1  57 
afloat.  Rye  is  quiet,  with  further  sales  of  Pennsylvania 
at  86c.  Corn— Sales  of  2  a  3000  bushels  yellow  at  70 
cents  for  prime  ;  56  a  65c.  for  damaged,  and  white  at 
75  cents.  Oats  are  dull  at  41c.  for  Delaware,  and  42 
a  43c.  for  Pennsylvania.  No  sales  of  Barley  or  Barley 
Malt,  and  prices  are  about  nominal. 

Cloverseed  of  prime  quality  sells  at  $4  52  a  4  75 
per  64  pounds.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $3  87.  Flax- 
seed sells  on  arrival  at  $1  '  62  per  bushel. 

RE  EN  LAWN. —  This  establishment  will  re-open 
for  the  reception  of  Boarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  shaded,  3^  miles  from  the  sta- 
ti  n  at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  RailrOitX  at  which  inace,  persons  leaving 
thr  eorcr-!  of  let  -  au~  Market  sts..  arrive  in  2£  aonrs, 
and  by  lorwarding  reformation  previous  to  their 
coming,  will  be  sonveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
week,  $5.    Children  under  12  years,  $3. 

Reference — Joel  J.  Baily,  No.  219  Market  Street. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietor. 

Unionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

6mo.  2—6  t. 

OORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
— This  school  will  continue  in  Session  until  7th 
of  7th  month,  and  re-open  the  1st  of  10th  month  next. 
For  Circulars  containing  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  school,  course  of  study,  &c,  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  22d,  1860. 


C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
/  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4  mo.  21st,  1860 — 3m. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Puintipal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.,0.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

PURUIlAbERIS  are  requested  to  call  at  toe  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  MoviDgs 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 


SHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  Seminary  is 
located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Darby,  in  Delaware  county, 
Penna.,  and  six  miles  from  Philadelphia;  between 
which  places  there  is  an  hourly  communication  by 
passenger  railway  in  winter,  and  half  hourly  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  for  many  years  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  John  and  Rachael  T.  Jackson,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  but  having  been  closed  since 
the  decease  of  the  former,  will  be  re-opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  2\st  of  5th  month,  1860,  and 
continue  in  session  for  twenty  weeks,  when  a  vacation 
will  occur  until  the  19th  of  the  11th  month,  at  which 
time  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  will  commence. 

COURSE  OF  TUITION.- The  course  of  tuition 
embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  also  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  Those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  such  branches  as  they  may  de- 
sire to  pursue.  The  pupils  will  also  be  instructed  in 
needle  work.  Superior  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  French  language  will  be  afforded,  in  daily  con- 
versation with  a  native  French  teacher,  resident  at 
the  school. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  dc "criptior  of  the  school 
buffl^ng,  terms,  and  uhcr  detsuls  of  tc?  jnttituron,  . 
mu  l  e  furUshed  on  application  to  the  subscribers,  . 
Darby  P.  O.,  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

ISRAEL  J^GRAHAME,  )  p  .    .    ,  • 
JANE  P.  dnRAHAME,      )  Principals. 
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rish,  Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Jane  Johnson,  Tacy  R.  Pan- 
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Baltimore. — Nathan  Tyson,  Richard  Tlummer,  Ed- 
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George  Harris,  M.  D.,  Gerard  H.  Reese,  CushingS  & 
Bailey.  .  > 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

The  constable  and  some  neighbors  were  in  an- 
other room,  and  called  me  to  come  to  them  ;  but 
when  1  came,  they  said  to  me,  Are  you  so  mad 
to  stay  with  your  enemies  ?  Ah  !  said  I,  we 
must  love  our  enemies,  and  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  and 
despitefully  use  us.  Ah  !  said  they,  It  is  well  for 
you  if  you  can  do  so,  for  we  cannot. 

Now  the  informers,  came  to  take  leave  of  the 
constable,  and  told  him,  they  did  believe  I  was 
an  honest  man,  and  they  would  have  him  be  as 
favorable  to  me  as  he  could,  saying,  It  would 
not  be  much,  if  the  townsmen  would  pay  it  for 
him  ;  for,  said  they,  we  heard  as  we  came  up  the 
country  that  he  was  an  honest  man.  Then  they 
begged  of  the  constable  to  give  them  some  money 
to  help  them  home,1  for  they  had  above  thirty 
miles  to  go ;  upon  which  he  gave  them  six- 
pence. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  constable  came 
down,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  followed 
me  into  my  bouse  j  but  he  staid  in  the  street, 
hanging  down  his  head  very  sorrowfully. 

Now«some  of  the  town  offered  to  pay  the 
money,  and  take  it  up  again  as  I  could  pay  it, 
but  I  could  not  with  freedom  do  it ;  but  while  I 
was  at  the  inn,  some  of  the  chief  women  of  the 
town  came  to  my  house,  and  finding  nobody  in 
it  but  my  wife,  they,  against  her  mind,  violently 
took  all  the  best  of  the  goods  away,  and  carried 
them  (on  purpose  to  save  them  for  us)  to  a  neigh- 


bor's house  ;  so  that  when  I  came  home,  and 
saw  the  goods  gone,  I  was  sorry,  and  asked  my 
wife  how  it  was  ?  She  told  me  she  could  not 
help  it,  and  whither  they  had  carried  them  she 
could  not  tell,  for  they  would  do  it,  whether  she 
would  or  no. 

Now  I  went  out,  and  invited  the  constable  to 
come  in,  but  he  desired  me  to  shut  the  door  on 
him ;  I  answered  him,  nay,  for  I  had  done  no 
wrong,  nor  was  I  afraid  of  any  man,  and  besides, 
I  was  not  free  to  shut  my  doors ;  then  he  came 
in,  and  sate  down  in  much  trouble,  hanging  down 
his  head. 

After  some  time  we  had  some  warm  meat 
ready  for  dinner,  and  we  invited  him  to  dine ; 
he  roused  up  himself,  and  eat  with  us ;  and  after 
dinner  he  went  and  sate  down  again  as  before  in 
much  trouble. 

At  last  I  began  to  think  what  to  do  with  him  : 
for  no  way  opened  to  him  how  to  do,  and  it  went 
hard  with  him  to  strain,  for  he  seemed  confound- 
ed. Then  I  spoke  and  told  him,  He  might  write 
down  what  goods  there  were ;  he  saw  how  things 
were,  and  I  could  not  help  it,  and  that  he  might 
leave  them  with  me,  for  I  would  not  make  them 
away,  if  he  did  not ;  and  he  also  might  proclaim 
them  at  the  market  cross,  and  in  the  steeple- 
house,  and  if  any  body  would  buy  them,  let  them 
come  to  buy  them  at  my  house. 

This  proposal  he  liked,  and  did  accordingly ; 
but  when  people  heard  them  proclaimed,  they 
wished  sad  things  to  such  as  bought  any  of  them  : 
so  that  none  were  sold. 

And  soon  after  this  the  sessions  came,  whither 
the  constable  went,  and  meeting  with  justice 
Gilbert  of  Locka,  who  granted  the  warrant,  and 
another,  called  Sir  Henry  Every,  he  went  to 
them,  and  offered  to  deliver  them  his  warrant, 
and  his  bill  of  goods  that  he  had  distrained,  and 
told  them  that  he  could  not  sell  them  ;  but,  said 
justice  Gilbert  to  him,  If  you  cannot  sell  them 
in  Derbyshire,  you  must  carry  them  into  York- 
shire :  No,  replied  justice  Every,  What  need  of 
that,  Sir?  You  granted  out  your  warrant,  and 
you  have  done  your  office ;  and  good  fellow,  said 
he  to  the  constable,  thou  hast  executed  thy  war- 
rent,  and  hast  done  thy  office  ;  if  thou  canst  not 
sell  them,  thou  canst  but  go  thy  ways  home,  and 
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let  it  be  as  it  is ;  for  he  was  chief  justice  in  that 
county,  and  loved  honest  Friends,  but  hated 
hypocrites,  and  was  much  against  proud  priests  ; 
also  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  his  lady  had 
spoke  to  him  before  to  be  tender  of  me,  as  he 
was  ever  after. 

After  this,  when  I  was  a  prisoner,  he  laid  hold 
of  every  twig  of  encouragement  till  he  got  me 
out  again  :  and  when  King  James  put  out  his 
proclamation  (which  some  would  have  hindered 
me  the  benefit  of)  he  spoke  to  the  judge,  and  got 
me  discharged. 

The  constable  came  home,  and  told  me  what 
had  passed  with  great  joy,  that  he  came  off  so 
finely,  and  that  my  goods  were  saved. 

Thus  the  Lord  delivered  me,  defended  and 
pleaded  my  cause  in  the  time  of  need.  Oh  !  his 
mercies  were  great  to  me  at  this  time,  he  filled 
me  with  the  holy  Spirit  that  day  the  informers 
were  with  me ;  so  that  sometimes  I  have  been 
ready  to  say,  that  if  I  had  an  house  full  of  goods 
to  lose,  I  could  freely  part  with  it  for  the  sake  of 
truth. 

For  to  us  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  believe  in  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for 
his  sake  ;  "  and  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  must  suffer  persecution."  And  it  is  cause 
of  great  joy,  when  we  are  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  him,  and  he  that  loseth  any  thing  for 
his  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this 
life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting ; 
"  and  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  reign  with 
him ;  but  if  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us  :" 
so  they  are  counted  happy  that  endure  ;  for  "  he 
that  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved."  There- 
fore we  are  exhorted  "  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
and  hold  it  fast,  lest  any  take  our  crown,  which 
he  freely  gives  to  all  them  that  love  his  appear- 
ing." 2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

After  this  sessions  I  was  fined  several  times 
twenty  pounds  a  time,  and  the  constables  took 
the  same  way  as  the  first  did,  and  always  went 
to  justice  Every,  and  returned  their  warrants  to 
him,  which  he  took,  and  discharged  the  officers, 
and  sent  them  home ;  so  the  Lord  preserved  me 
from  the  spoilers,  blessed  be  his  name  !  For  he 
suffered  the  enemies  of  truth  to  go  no  further, 
nor  to  do  no  more  than  he  was  pleased  to  give 
his  people  strength  to  bear  with  comfort  and  re- 
joicing ;  for  he  hath  been  my  rock  and  stay,  yea, 
my  portion  both  for  soul  and  body ;  he  hath 
helped  me  in  all  my  necessities,  and  stood  by  me 
to  hold  up  my  head  above  all  the  waters  and 
tempests ;  he  is  my  salvation  and  treasure,  which 
will  never  decay,  praise  for  evermore  be  given 
to  him  ! 

Now  after  this  I  went  to  a  meeting  at  a  town 
called  Whittington,  to  which  meeting  came  the 
mayor  of  Chesterfield,  whose  name  was  Richard 
Clark,  were  two  men  waited  on  him ;  but  the 
priest  of  the  town  (as  they  told  us)  sent  two  in- 
formers, who  followed  the  mayor  into  the  meet- 


ing, though  he  knew  not  what  or  who  they  were, 
that  I  could  hear  of. 

Now  the  mayor  came  simply  and  innocently 
to  hear  truth  declared,  for  I  was  preaching  when 
he  came  in  and  stood  up  close  by  me  :  I  was  open- 
ing to  the  people  the  parable  of  the  supper, 
(Luke  xiv.)  and  how  those  who  were  bidden 
made  excuses,  but  the  servant  was  sent  out  again 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  to  bring  in 
the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  to 
the  supper ;  and  I  was  shewing  who  these  poor, 
lame,  blind,  and  halt  were,  and  how  those  that 
were  wounded,  and  lay  lame  and  sick,  came  to 
the  supper.  The  mayor  asked  me,  How  they 
were  wounded  ?  and  without  stopping  I  told  him, 
that  they  were  the  poor  in  spirit  who  received 
the  kingdom,  and  the  wounded  in  spirit,  saying, 
"The  spiritof  amati  would  sustain  his  infirmities  ; 
but  a  wounded  spirit,  who  can  bear  ?"  and  so 
went  on.  And  the  power  of  God  broke  mightily 
through  the  meeting,  that  the  mayor  cried  out, 
It  is  true !  When  I  had  done,  he  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly,  and  desired  Francis  Davenport,  the 
Friend  of  the  house  where  the  meeting  was,  to 
shew  him  where  he  might  lie  down  a  while ;  he 
had  him  into  a  chamber,  where  he  lay  down  and 
cried,  weeping  sore,  and  he  was  very  loving  to 
me  all  his  days  after,  though,  poor  soul,  he  was 
very  rich  in  worldly  riches,  and  it  was  too  hard 
for  him  to  stand  in  a  public  profession  of  the  truth 
with  us;  but  he  was  under  a  concern  in  his 
mind  to  his  dying  day. 

But  though  the  mayor,  I  believe,  neither 
thought  to  do,  or  did  us  any  harm,  yet  the  laws 
were  such,  that  I  was  fined  twenty  pounds  again 
for  preaching,  and  the  Friend  of  the  house  was 
fined  twenty  pounds  also  ;  for  the  two  men  that 
the  priest  of  the  town  sent  to  our  meeting  (as 
aforesaid)  went  and  informed  against  it  for  a 
conventicle. 

And  one  justice  Barton  of  Dranfield,  without 
ever  calling  me  before  him  to  hear  my  accuser 
face  to  face,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
nation,  sent  out  his  warrants  to  strain  of  our 
goods,  and  they  took  Francis  Davenport's  cattle 
and  horses,  and  went  to  Fleshly  fair,  and  sold 
most  of  them  before  Francis  and  I  could  get 
thither ;  but  after  we  came  and  told  it  in  the 
fair  how  they  came  by  those  goods,  nobody  would 
buy  any  more  of  thetn  :  and  one  man,  who  had 
ignorantly  bought  some  of  the  cattle,  was  sore 
troubled,  and  said,  Had  he  known  it,  he  would 
not  have  bought  them. 

But  the  officers  of  our  town  had  got  a  pre- 
cedent, and  took  the  same  method  as  tl^e  former 
constable  had  done  before,  only  they  took  some 
goods  away  from  me,  but  could  sell  none ;  upon 
which  the  constable  acquainted  justice  Every, 
who  bid  him  go  his  way  home,  and  let  it  be  as 
it  was.  Thus  this  justice  stood  in  the  gap,  and 
stopped  my  goods  in  favor  to  me  from  being  sold 
time  after  time,  by  which  means  I  was  preserved 
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wonderfully  from  being  plundered ;  and  the 
goods  they  took  out  of  ray  house  were  brought 
again  after  the  sessions. 

Indeed  my  neighbors  showed  much  love  to  me, 
and  were  loth  to  have  me  hurt  at  any  time,  so 
that  the  Lord  was  wonderfully  good  both  to  me 
and  my  family,  and  was  pleased  to  work  for  me 
from  time  to  time ;  (glory  to  his  great  and  hon- 
orable name  for  ever  !)  so  that  I  never  wanted  a 
bed  to  lie  on,  or  beds  for  my  friends,  nor  food  to 
eat,  nor  raiment  to  put  on. 

About  this  time  I  went  into  Cheshire,  and  had 
a  meeting  at  Chester,  where  I  met  Roger  Hay- 
dock,  Eleanor  Loe,  and  Mary  Warrel,  of  whose 
company  I  was  glad. 

At  that  meeting  I  showed  what  and  who  some 
of  those  stars  were,  which  John  saw  fall  from 
heaven.  Here  was  one  Bromfield  convinced  at 
this  meeting,  who  came  sometime  after  to  see  me 
at  London.  There  was  also  one  Maddock,  a  blind 
man,  who  was  well  affected  with  truth  that  day. 
In  this  place  there  were  several  men  who  had 
received  the  truth,  and  yet  through  unfaithful- 
ness fell  away;  but  when  I  understood  this  I 
was  sorry,  and  went  again  to  Chester ;  for  I  had 
no  ease  in  my  spirit  for  two  days  and  nights.  I 
came  there  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  at 
night  I  had  a  few  words  before  meat,  where  an 
apothecary  and  his  wife  were  at  supper  ;  she 
was  Jarvis  Yates's  wife's  sister  who  was  with  me. 

And  the  next  day  I  walked  to  and  fro  through 
the  market,  with  a  great  concern  upon  my  mind, 
but  had  not  an  opportunity  in  the  street  to  speak 
to  the  people.  The  apothecary  got  me  to  his 
house,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  were  very 
friendly  ;  he  also  told  me,  that  the  unfaithfulness 
of  some  in  that  city  had  hindered  them,  else, 
said  they,  we  had  been  amongst  you  ere  this  day. 
I  talked  with  them  as  it  was  with  me,  and  then 
we  parted  friendly. 

On  the  first  day  I  went  to  Richard  Smith's 
house  to  the  meeting,  and  sate  me  down,  and 
staid  an  hour  or  more  ere  the  meeting  was  fully 
gathered  j  then  I  stood  up  and  went  nearer  to 
Friends,  for  it  was  in  a  very  large  room,  and  the 
Lord  in  mercy  was  pleased  to  give  us  a  precious 
meeting,  and  there  was  great  brokenness  of  heart, 
with  many  tears  ;  at  the  latter  end  of  this  meet- 
ing, Richard  Smith  spoke  very  tenderly,  and  de- 
sired that  they  who  were  unfaithful  might  amend 
their  ways,  and  for  the  time  to  come  do  better  ; 
yet,  poor  man,  notwithstanding  this  exhortation, 
he  himself,  after  some  time,  did  worse  than  he 
had  done  before,  for  he  wrote  against  Friends  and 
the  blessed  truth ;  however,  he,  with  some  others 
who  opposed  the  truth,  were  soon  after  taken 
away.  But  the  blind  man  I  mentioned  before 
did  well. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Well-timed  silence  hath  more  eloquence  than 
speech. 


"  FOR  THE  LORD  IS  OUR  JUDGE." 

Few  have  lived  to  middle  age  without  suffer- 
ing the  pangs  of  grief  from  ill- deserved  censure 
or  misrepresented  motives.  A  good  deal  done 
in  singleness  of  heart,  a  kind  word  spoken  from 
the  impulse  of  benevolence,  have  been  misun- 
derstood, and  have  brought  back  a  harvest  of 
regret  and  sorrow.  The  world  is  slow  to  believe 
in  purity  of  motive,  and  this,  to  the  thoughtful 
mind,  is  a  sad  comment  upon  human  nature. 
Why  is  it  not  natural  and  easy  to  do  a  good 
deed,  finding  in  its  performance  its  great  reward  ? 
Why  should  not  the  kindly  springs  of  our  na- 
ture well  up  and  overflow,  blessing  and  blessed 
in  their  own  bountiful  giving? 

As  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  these  things  are 
natural  and  common,  and  he  who  cannot  find 
an  echo  in  his  own  soul  of  every  noble  deed, 
should  look  within  and  not  without  for  the  de- 
pravity in  which  he  believes. 

There  is  no  more  unlovely  trait  in  the  char- 
acter than  a  readiness  to  detract  from  the  worth 
of  one  to  whom  society  renders  homage — to 
check  the  natural  admiration  of  the  generous, 
trusting  heart  by  insinuation  and  doubt.  The 
sword  of  such  a  spirit  cuts  both  ways ;  it  des- 
troys in  itself  some  of  the  sweetest  and  purest 
emotions  of  our  nature,  and  it  falls  like  rain 
upon  the  glowing  embers  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration wherever  it  is  heard. 

There  is  nothing,  if  we  except  gross  vice, 
more  unworthy  of  man  or  woman  than  the  dis- 
position to  "  drag  angels  down  "  to  their  mean 
level.  The  amiable  weakness  that  would  exalt 
men  to  angels  has  in  itself  nothing  narrow,  cold 
or  bigoted,  and  its  disadvantages  are  seldom  se- 
rious ;  while  it  preserves  the  heart  in  youthful 
freshness,  gives  warmth  to  the  manner,  a  ray  of 
heavenly  light  to  the  eye,  and  ensures  to  its 
possessor  a  glad  welcome  by  every  hearth. 

The  Lord  is  our  judge,  and  while  He  is  able 
to  deliver  us  from  the  evil  judgment  of  our  fellow 
men,  before  Him  we  stand  revealed  with  not  one 
thought,  purpose,  motive,  veiled  from  His  om- 
niscience. The  most  hidden  sanctuary  of  the 
heart  is  as  clear  to  Him  as  the  daily  deeds  we 
perform  ;  therefore,  while  we  rejoice,  we  must 
thrill  with  solemn  fear  that  all  to  Him  is  known, 
cover  it  as  we  may  from  ourselves  or  our  com- 
panions. The  consolation  and  encouragement 
are  that  He  knows  our  strength  and  temptation, 
and  that  His  judgment  is  tempered  with  mercy. 
The  wounded  heart  can  bring  its  sufferings  unto 
Him  when  the  consolations  of  all  earthly  friend- 
ship are  denied. 

Since  we  cannot  escape  this  judgment^  the 
only  rational  course  is  so  to  live  that  we  may 
lose  all  terror  of  its  dictates.  The  watchword 
of  our  lives  must  be  the  right  according  t»  con- 
science enlightened  by  God's  word.  With  the 
purest  intentions  mistakes  must  happen  to  weak 
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human  judgment ;  but  these  are  not  crimes,  and 
the  Angel  of  Mercy  blots  them  with  a  pitying 
tear. 

"  To  err  is  human,"  but  it  is  the  intentional 
error  that  brings  remorse  in  its  train,  and  sullies 
the  soul  till  naught  but  the  bitter  waters  of  re- 
pentance can  make  it  pure  again.  He  who  would 
escape  the  keenest  of  all  paDgs  must  preserve 
his  soul  from  guilt.  The  sting  of  life  as  well  as 
death  is  sin. 

The  Lord  is  our  judge.  It  is  not  well  to  put 
off  the  idea  of  judgment,  since  every  act  is  per- 
formed beneath  his  sleepless  eye  and  is  weighed 
as  it  passes.  God  sits  not  afar  off,  waiting  the  sum 
total  of  our  virtues  and  vices,  else  we  should 
miss  the  sweet  peace,  the  glow  of  satisfaction 
that  accompany  each  well-performed  duty,  or 
the  keen  regret,  the  remorse,  that  follow  in  the 
train  of  sin. 

We  are  judged  when  conscience  lies  with  us 
upon  a  sleepless  pillow,  when  nature  wears  to  us 
a  veiled,  pensive  face,  when  we  cannot  with  a 
full,  innocent  gaze,  meet  the  glances  of  those 
who  love  us,  when  our  word  is  not  regarded  and 
our  integrity  is  questioned.  This  is  God's 
judgment,  from  which  there  is  no  refuge  save 
in  incorruptible  virtue.  It  has  been  said  the 
sinner's  punishment  hereafter  would  be  that  he 
must  judge  himself — a  terrible  doom  from  which 
all  may  escape  by  doing  justly,  loving  mercy, 
and  walking  humbly  with  God. — New  England 
Farmer. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Yardley  Taylor. 

Having  some  time  since  furnished  a  series  of 
articles  for  Friends'  Intelligencer,  on  the  natural 
history  of  birds,  I  propose  now  to  present  to  its 
readers  another  series,  designed  more  particularly 
for  the  young,  on  vegetable  physiology.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  a  scientific  description  of  plants, 
but  intend  to  bring  such  facts  to  view  as  have 
interested  me,  and  which,  if  looked  into,  may 
serve  to  show  that  we  are  surrounded  with  won- 
ders, and  that  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
display  wisdom  and  design,  and  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  subserve  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  three  great  kingdoms  of 
nature,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable  and  the  ani- 
mal, are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  mineral 
supports  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  the 
animal.  The  two  last  are  gifted  with  life,  but 
the  life  of  the  animal  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  vegetable.  The  latter  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  the  power  of  locomotion,  whilst  with  ani- 
mals this  is  a  prominent  characteristic.  It  is 
true  that  plants  and  seeds  are  conveyed  long 
distances  by  the  operations  of  nature,  but  they 
are  passive,  and  not  able  of  themselves  to  effect 
this.    There  are,  however,  a  few  varieties  of  liv- 


ing organisms  which  appear  to  be  between  the 
two  kingdoms  j  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
to  which  they  belong  :  but  these  are  rare  excep- 
tions and  do  not  invalidate  the  rule. 

It  is  a  pretty  well  received  principle  of  philo- 
sophy, that  all  vegetables  are  produced  by  seed. 
They  may  be  increased  by  layers  and  cuttings, 
but  this  is  only  an  extension  of  an  individual  al- 
ready in  existence.  In  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  we  find  the  expressions,  "  the  herb 
yielding  seed/'  and  "  the  fruit  of  a  tree  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,"  indicating  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator,  that  vegetables  should  be  propagated  by 
seed.  There  are,  however,  a  few  pretended 
philosophers,  who  give  "spontaneous  produc- 
tion" the  credit  of  originating  many,  if  not 
most  varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ;  but  their  systems  are  built  on  conjecture, 
and  abound  more  in  fancy  than  fact. 

It  is  a  wise  provision,  that  plants  produce  seed 
in  great  abundance.  Besides  increasing  the 
species,  this  furnishes  a  large  supply  of  food  for 
animals.  A  single  grain  of  corn,  often  produces 
a  thousand  fold  increase ;  and  many  plants  far 
more  than  this.  Imagine  the  number  of  apples 
on  a  large  well  filled  tree,  and  estimate  that  each 
apple  produces  often  eight  or  ten  seeds,  and  that 
each  seed  is  capable  of  producing  such  another 
tree,  and  we  may  form  some  conjecture  of  the  re- 
productive power  of  trees  and  plants.  Many  plants 
are  destroyed  by  frost,  but  this  has  little  effect 
on  seeds ;  indeed  there  are  many  kinds,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  having  hard  or  horn-like  cover- 
ings, to  which  subjection  to  frost  is  positively 
beneficial,  by  enabling  the  embryo  plant  to  burst 
its  envelope  the  sooner.  All  seeds  must  be  sub- 
jected to  heat,  air  and  moisture,  before  they  can 
grow ;  if  either  is  absent  they  do  not  vegetate. 
Seeds  may  be  buried  for  many  years,  and  perhaps 
even  ages,  in  the  earth,  where  air  is  excluded, 
and  yet  preserve  their  vitality.  When  seeds  are 
kept  dry,  neither  warmth  nor  air  injures  them. 
We  hear  reports  of  seeds  having  vegetated  which 
were  found  in  mummy  cases,  and  in  other  places 
where  they  are  supposed  to  have  lain  for  thou- 
sands of  years;  and  though  some  of  these  accounts 
may  not  be  well  authenticated,  there  are  others 
that  seem  to  be  so  well  confirmed,  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  on  the  subject. 

When  seed  is  subjected  to  the  proper  degree 
of  heat,  air  and  moisture,  the  moisture  is  imbibed, 
the  seed  swells,  and  the  embryo  begins  to  develope 
itself  and  burst  the  case  or  covering.  Botanists 
divide  plants  into  two  classes,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  lobes  into  which  the  seed  is  divid- 
ed. Those,  like  the  corn,  wheat,  pea,  and  many 
others  that  have  but  one  seed  lobe,  or  cotyledon, 
are  called  dicotyledonous  plants.  Those  like  the 
garden  bean,  the  acorn,  the  seeds  of  most  of  our 
fruits,  clover,  cabbage  and  such  like,  that  have 
two  seed  lobes,  are  called  monocotyledonous 
plants.  The  first  germ  that  puts  forth  in  growth  is 
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a  root,  and  always  descends  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment. As  the  water  is  imbibed  into  the  seed,  the 
substance  of  the  seed  furnishes  the  first  nourish- 
ment for  the  young  root ;  but  as  soon  as  it  pene- 
trates the  earth,  small  fibrous  roots  are  emitted, 
and  these  carry  nutriment  to  the  plant.  Very 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  root,  the  plumule, 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  upward  shoot,  begins  to 
develope  itself.  This  always  rises  upward  if  un- 
obstructed, and  soon  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  seeds  that  have  but  one  lobe  never 
rise  to  the  surface,  the  plumule  only  makes  its 
appearance,  and  soon  developes  itself  into  a  blade 
or  leaf,  while  some  of  those  having  two  lobes,  as 
the  garden  bean,  soon  after  sending  down  the 
root,  rise  to  the  surface  and  expand,  forming 
what  are  called  seed  leaves.  The  true  leaf  in 
miniature  may  be  seen  at  one  end  of  the  two 
lobes,  connecting  them  together,  and  in  rising 
with  them,  enlarges  and  soon  grows  into  an  up- 
ward stem.  Small  seeds  of  this  class  do  this, 
but  large  ones,  such  as  the  acorn  and  peach 
seed,  do  not  rise  to  the  surface,  but  after  emit- 
ting the  root  the  miniature  leaf  and  plumule 
rise  upward  to  the  air  and  form  the  stem  By 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  this  miniature  leaf 
may  be  seen  between  the  seed  lobes,  perfect  in 
form  and  white  in  color.  Even  the  naked  eye 
can  perceive  it,  but  not  in  all  its  beauty  and 
perfection.  The  microscope  enables  us  to  per- 
ceive many  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
more  in  the  vegetable  organism  than  in  any 
other. 

Seeds  are  telltales,  they  grow  where  they  are 
deposited  •  and  show  with  unmistakable  certain- 
ty the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  them. 
The  careless  gardener  or  farmer,  who  is  not 
particular  to  plant  his  corn  in  straight  rows,  has 
the  fact  exposed  during  the  whole  season.  And 
the  careless  servant  who  thought  to  save  the 
trouble  of  planting  the  beans,  by  burying  them 
beneath  a  large  stone,  had  the  fact  made  known 
by  the  beans  coming  up  around  the  stone,  thus 
telling  what  had  been  done  with  them.  And 
those  who  are  not  careful  to  keep  their  strain 
clean  from  foul  plants,  cannot  avoid  having  their 
carelessness  made  manifest.  "  Such  as  we  sow, 
such  shall  we  reap,"  is  a  Scriptural  assertion, 
that  is  as  true  in  an  agricultural,  as  in  a  moral 
point  of  view. 

The  power  of  growth  in  the  roots  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Growth  is  made  by  the  addition  of 
cells ;  and  those  cells  soon  become  fixed  in  po- 
sition. Those  at  the  extremity  divide,  forming 
new  cells,  thus  gradually  increasing  at  the 
extremity,  and  whenever  they  meet  with  an 
obstruction  they  turn  aside,  passing  by  or  around 
it,  s rill  continuing  onward  and  increasing  most 
in  the  direction  where  matter  for  growth  is  most 
abundant. 

This  will  account  for  stronger  growth  in  the 


direction  of  water,  as  is  often  the  case,  without 
supposing  the  plant  to  be  possessed  with  instinct 
as  some  have  concluded.  As  the  small  fibrous  roots 
can  more  readily  penetrate  a  loose  and  friable 
soil,  than  a  compact  one,  we  see  the  advantage 
of  good  cultivation,  and  of  having  the  ground 
well  prepared  before  the  seed  is  deposited. 
Gardeners  and  cultivators,  who  are  careful  in  their 
observations,  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  pro- 
fit by  it.  It  is  of  little  importance  what  matters 
necessary  for  growth  are  in  a  soil,  if  its  compact- 
ness is  such  that  the  small  fibrous  roots  cannot 
penetrate  it. 

When  the  plumule  or  upright  stem  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  becomes  exposed 
to  the  light,  it  soon  puts  on  the  green  color  com- 
mon to  vegetables.  Beneath  the  surface  the 
stem  is  white,  and  gardeuers  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  to  bleaeh  the  stems  of  plants,  such  as 
celery,  by  covering  them  up,  except  the  tops,  with 
earth,  thus  improving  their  flavor,  and  making 
them  more  crisp.  The  stems  of  nearly  all  the 
one-lobed  seeds,  such  as  the  cultivated  grains  and 
grasses,  are  round  and  jointed,  with  the  leaves  or 
blades  issuing  from  the  joints  ;  the  sheath  of  the 
blade  often  enclosing  the  stem  for  a  distance,  and 
then  leaving  it,  and  spreading  into  a  long  and 
broad  blade  as  in  corn  and  wheat.  There  is  a 
stout  nerve  or  rib  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  blade,  with  smaller  parallel  nerves,  the  whole 
length  of  the  leaf.  These  parallel  nerves  are  united 
by  a  fine  net- work  of  nerves  in  which  the  green 
coloring  matter,  or  chlorophyll,  as  it  is  called,  is 
deposited.  This  chlorophyll  is  always  green 
when  exposed  to  the  light,  and  it  cannot  exist 
in  a  healthy  growing  state  without  light.  In 
blanching  celery,  the  extremity  of  the  leaves  are 
exposea  to  the  air,  and  the  leaf  stalks  only  are 
blanched,  and  the  stalks  thus  covered  up  increase 
in  length,  in  their  endeavors  to  reach  the  light. 
Many  of  us  have  observed  white  stalks  of  pota- 
toes in  our  cellars,  in  the  spring  of  the'year,  that 
have  sometimes  grown  to  many  feet  in  length, 
and  always  reaching  towards  an  opening  which 
admits  light,  without  fully  expanding  a  single 
leaf,  when,  if  they  can  reach  the  outer  air,  they 
put  on  the  usual  colored  foliage.  Long  stems  in 
the  ground  are  a  disadvantage,  and  nature  en- 
deavors to  correct  it.  Thus  if  a  grain  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  is  deposited  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  ground,  but  still  within  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, the  plumule  rises  to  the  surface  as  the 
root  pushes  out  below ;  but  after  doing  so,  the 
stem  throws  out  a  circle  of  roots  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  this  circle  the 
plants  will  be  mainly  nourished,  the  lower  roots 
often  dying  off.  It  would  seem  that  the  presence 
of  air  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  favorable  to 
the  formation  of  roots,  and  that  the  opposite 
conditions  of  deeply  buried  roots  results  in 
general  unfavorably.  This  fact  is  now  pretty 
generally  acted  upon  by  farmers,  in  cultivating 
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the  corn  crop.  Deep  and  thorough  preparation 
of  the  ground  before  planting,  and  then  shallow 
cultivation  after  the  roots  begin  to  spread  so  as 
not  to  injure  those  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  generally  considered  advisable. 

This  principle  of  the  encouragement  of  roots 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  applies  to  fruit 
and  other  trees,  as  well  as  smaller  plants.  It  is 
the  substance  of  the  secret  that  a  self-called 
Professor  has  been  for  several  years  deceiving  the 
pnblic  with,  refusing  to  disclose  his  secret  to  any, 
unless  they  pay  him  for  it,  and  make. a  promise 
not  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Persons  com- 
petent to  judge,  after  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  secret,  have  pronounced  it  no  new 
thing ! 

One  very  common  error  with  many  is  to  plant 
fruit  trees  deeper  in.  the  ground  than  they  grew 
in  the  nursery.  They  seem  to  think  that  by 
being  buried  deep  they  are  able  to  obtain  more 
moisture,  and  reach  more  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
soil.  But  it  is  a  pretty  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  far  the  larger  part  of  the  water  imbibed  by 
the  roots  comes  from  above,  and  that  only  in  very 
dry  weather  does  the  water  rise  from  below  by 
capillary  attraction.  The  moisture  of  the  dews 
and  small  showers,  which  we  often  have  in  sum- 
mer, are  very  beneficial  to  the  roots  at  the 
surface,  while  those  buried  deeply  are  but 
little  benefited.  Keeping  the  soil  mellow  and 
frequently  stirred  around  growing  plants  is  one 
of  the  best  securities  against  drought.  The  at- 
tractive powers  of  such  soils  for  dews  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  goes  far  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  dry  weather.  Just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  where  the  roots  of  all  seeds  first  put  out 
roots,  is  where  the  roots  emanate  most  freely,  and 
to  bury  that  point  deeply  prevents  the  roots  put- 
ting forth  freely,  for  no  part  of  the  stock  above 
can  produce  them  as  readily.  For  fibrous  root- 
ed plants,  as  grasses  and  small  shrubs,  cuttings  of 
the  branches  do  well  enough;  but  for  the  large 
rooted,  as  fruit  trees,  seedlings  are  far  better  for 
stocks,  making  better  and  more  durable  trees. 

Plants,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  reaching 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  put  forth  leaves.  The 
forms  of  these  leaves  are  exceedingly  various.  In 
the  family  of  grains  and  grasses  the  leaves  are 
long  and  more  or  less  broad.  They  mostly  rise 
from  a  sheath  that  encloses  the  stalk  immediate- 
ly above  a  joint,  and  issue  opposite  to  each  other. 
Many  of  these  stems  are  hollow,  as  of  wheat, 
rye,  &c,  whilst  others  are  solid,  as  the  Indian 
corn.  Many  of  these  throw  out  roots  when  the 
joints  are  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  corn 
will  do  so  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
ground ;  these  roots  acting  as  braces  to  support 
the  plant  in  an  upright  position,  as  well  as  to 
supply  it  with  nutriment.  Plants  with  long 
flat  leaves  are  almost  entirely  those  of  the  one- 
lobed  variety.  The  two-lobed  variety  have  leaves 
of  a  shorter  and  more  varied  form.  Botanists 


have  names  for  almost  all  forms  of  leaves.  Some 
are  heart-shaped,  others  oval ;  some  are  long  and 
pointed  at  both  ends,  others  only  at  one  end ; 
some  are  smooth  on  the  edge,  others  more  or  less 
notched ;  some  are  deeply  lobed,  others  but  slight- 
ly ;  some  are  nearly  round,  while  others  are  so 
deeply  indented  as  to  appear  like  several  leaves 
joined  together  at  the  base.  Others  again  appear 
as  if  cut  up  and  rugged.  Their  position  on  the 
stem  also  varies  greatly.  Some  are  attached  with 
long  footstalks,  others  with,  short  ones,  while 
some  rise  from  the  stalk  without  footstalks.  At 
the  base  of  the  footstalk  on  the  upper  side,  is 
situated  the  bud  for  future  growth.  This  usually 
lies  dormant  until  the  following  spring,  when  it 
starts  into  growth.  In  many  varieties  the  leaves 
come  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  and  the 
next  pair  above  at  right  angles  to  those  below. 
Others  again  come  out  singly,  and  the  next  one 
above  is  opposite  and  so  on  alternately.  Some 
come  out  singly,  and  we  have  to  ascend  to  the 
fourth  leaf  before  coming  to  one  over  the  first ; 
on  others  the  fifth  is  over  the  first,  some  the 
eighth,  &c.  This  arrangement  is  observed  in 
scaly  bulbs  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  cones  of 
the  pines,  firs,  and  other  resinous  trees  that  bear 
cones.  Some  leaves  are  what  is  termed  whorled, 
that  is,  several  come  out  on  different  sides  of  the 
stem,  forming  a  circle  or  whorl  at  each  place. 
Others  are  what  is  termed  pinnate,  that  is,  a  stem 
comes  out  of  the  branch,  and  on  this  stem  the 
leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  pairs.  Many 
of  our  large  forest  trees  have  this  arrangement. 
Then  again  we  have  the  double  pinnate,  a  stem 
on  which  other  stems  are  placed  with  their  leaves 
opposite  as  before.  These  pinnate  stems  fall 
when  the  leaves  fall,  and  at  their  base  lies  the 
bud  for  future  growth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TALENT  OP  SUCCESS 

Every  man  must  patiently  abide  his  time.  He 
must  wait,  not  in  listless  idleness,  not  in  useless 
pastime,  not  in  querulous  dejection,  but  in  con- 
stant, steady,  cheerful  endeavor,  always  willing, 
fulfilling  and  accomplishing  his  task,  "  that  when 
the  occasion  comes  he  may  be  equal  to  the 
occasion."  The  talent  of  success  is  nothing 
more  than  doing  what  you  can  do  well,  without 
a  thought  of  fame.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will 
come  because  it  is  deserved,  not  because  it  is 
sought  after.  It  is  a  very  indiscreet  and  trouble- 
some ambition  which  cares  so  much  about  fame, 
about  what  the  world  says  of  us — to  be  always 
anxious  about  the  effect  of  what  we  do  or  say — 
to  be  always  looking  in  the  face  of  others  for 
approval — to  be  always  shouting  to  hear  the 
echoes  of  our  own  voices. — Longfellow. 

Be  not  morose  or  conceited.  One  is  rude,  the 
other  troublesome  and  nauseous. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Of  the  queries,  addressed  under  our  Discipline 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  know  of  none 
more  specific  and  clear  than  the  second  to  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  And  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to 
its  construction,  I  will  endeavor  to  elucidate  this 
position.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  these 
questions,  so  authoritatively  put  to  the  members 
composing  our  ^Society,  and  so  stringently  en- 
forced upon  us  as  rules  of  conduct,  should  be 
perfectly  clear  and  reasonable.  I  believe  them 
to  be  so.  They  manifest  themselves  to  my  com- 
prehension as  dictated  by  the  Wisdom  of  Truth, 
and,  if  answered  in  that  spirit  which  gave  them 
forth,  as  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  right  order,  and  the  healthful  prosperity 
of  the  Church. 

Surely  none  will  deny  that  for  this  prosperity, 
the  ministry,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  no  other 
than  a  pure,  living,  gospel  ministry.  The  at- 
tendance of  meetings  being  enjoined  on  all  as  a 
religious  duty,  a  lifeless,  man-made  ministry, 
than  which  no  greater  burthen  could  be  placed 
on  the  true  spiritual  worshipper,  should  not  have 
place  in  our  assemblies.  And  to  prevent  this  is 
the  object  of  the  query.  Will  it  accomplish  this 
object?  It  is  not  difficult,  I  hope,  to  show  that 
every  part  directly  leads  thereto,  and,  as  a  whole, 
that  no  form  of  words  could  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

The  query  reads — "Are  ministers  sound  in 
word  and  doctrine;  careful  to  minister  in  the 
ability  which  God  gives?"  The  definition  of 
the  word  "sound,"  as  here  applicable,  is  given 
by  Webster  thus — "Founded  in  truth;  firm; 
strong;  valid;  solid;  that  cannot  be  overthrown 
or  refuted ;  as,  sound  reasoning ;  a  sound  argu- 
ment; a  sound  objection;  sound  doctrine;  sound 
principles."  "Right;  correct;  well  founded; 
free  from  error;  orthodox."  But  for  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  quotations  entire,  I  could  have 
spared  the  last  word,  which,  among  us,  has  ac- 
quired a  reproachful  signification,  just  as  "  lib- 
ertine," which  once  meant  free  or  liberal,  now 
conveys  but  the  idea  of  licentiousness. 

Are  they  " sound  in  word  and  doctrine?" — 
To  elucidate  the  meaning  of  these,  let  us  quote 
from  the  apostle  Paul : — "  If  any  man  teach  j 
otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words, 
even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to ' 
the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  he 
is  proud,  knowing  nothing,"  &c. —  1  Tim.  vi.  3. 

"  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus."— 2  Tim.  i.  13. 

"  Of  these  things  put  them  in  remembrance,  gives  r 
charging  them  before  the  Lord,  that  they  strive 
not  about  words  to  no  profit,  but  to  the  subvert- 
ing of  the  hearers. 

"  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God, 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 


rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." — 2  Tim. 
ii.  14,  15. 

"  A  bishop  must  be  blameless,"  &c. 
"  Holding  fast  the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath 
been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doc- 
trine both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gain- 
say ers."— Titus  i.  7,  9. 

"  Speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound 
doctrine." — Titus  ii.  1, 

"  In  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned."— Titus  ii.  7,  8. 

These  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  When  we  remember  the 
earnest  caution  of  early  Friends  to  keep  to  Scrip- 
ture language,  our  inference  can  hardly  be  other 
than  that  to  be  sound  in  word  is  to  "  hold  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words  "  or  "  sound  speech  that 
caunot  be  condemned." 

Thus,  truth  may  be  preached  in  the  language 
of  Plato,  and  it  was  by  this  method  that  Origen, 
in  the  third  century,  introduced  the  transcenden- 
talism of  that  day.  It  would  be  easy  to  incul- 
cate it  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  or  any  other 
great  writer,  and,  doubtless,  abstractly  there  is 
no  harm  in  so  doing.  But  as  all  experience  has 
shown  that  with  the  heathen  language  come  the 
modes  of  thought,  and  the  idolatries  there  en- 
shrined, it  is  safer  to  adopt  that  which  tends  to 
avoid  the  danger.  The  wisdom  of  truth  is  thus 
manifested  in  directing  the  tender  and  awakened 
mind  to  that  substantial  help  in  its  pilgrimage — 
the  recorded  experience  of  the  wisest  and  holiest 
of  men — their  history  and  their  labors — their 
trials  and  their  triumphs — through  that  faith 
which  must  also  be  ours  if  we  are  ever  to  join 
them. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  sound  doctrine,  or  in 
other  words,  correct  teaching,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  difference  of  opinion.    False  teaching  is  the 
foundation  of  false  action,  and  no  community  can 
prosper  under  it.    To  be  sound  in  word,  there- 
fore, or  to  be  correct  in  the  language  and  consis- 
tent in  the  sources  whence  that  language  may  be 
drawn — to  be  sound  in  doctrine,  which  is  to  teach 
truth  and  not  error,  immutable  principles  and 
not  fluctuating  opinions — must  be  imperatively 
required  of  him  or  her  who  alleges  a  commission 
:  to  preach  the  gospel  of  truth  in  the  solemn  as- 
semblages of  those  called  together  for  the  sole 
1  purpose  of  Divine  worship.    But  as  all  this  may 
be  done  and  yet  communications  still  remain 
1  without  the  life,  power,  and  virtue  which  alone 
can  edify  the  church,  the  last  and  the  climax  of 
the  query  comes  in  to  perfect  it — are  they 
| "  careful  to  minister  in  the  ability  which  God 


? » 


It  may  be  alleged  that  this  last  includes  the 
others,  and  is,  of  itself,  sufficient.    It  is  true,  but 
I  it  is  equally  so,  that  a  few  words  may  compre- 
hend all  duties — for  the  sum  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 
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Simplicity  is  a  great  merit,  if  it  remains  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth.  Many  consider  the  institution 
of  outward  discipline  and  the  organization  of  se- 
lect meetings  but  as  clogs  on  the  simple  spiritual 
profession  of  being  immediately  and  individually 
led  by  the  unerring  Teacher.  Yet  I  apprehend 
few  will  deny  that,  while  we  are  in  a  mixed  and 
not  a  very  high  condition  as  compared  with  our 
worthy  predecessors,  the  abolition  of  these  out- 
ward and  lower  helps  would  weaken  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  religious  testimonies.  While,  on 
the  contrary,  if  we  live  in  the  same  spirit  which 
instituted  our  Discipline — which  built  up  the  sim- 
ple, yet  effective  organization  that  outwardly 
binds  us  together — we  shall,  by  fulfilling  and 
keeping  the  outward  or  lower  law,  be  less  dis- 
posed to  seek  in  its  alteration  a  panacea  for  the 
weaknesses  of  Society.  J.  J.  W. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  9,  1860. 

We  insert  the  article  signed  J.  J.  W.  without 
agreeing  with  the  writer  in  all  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  him.  We  believe  the  purport  of  the 
query  alluded  to  is  comprised  in  the  last  clause. 

Died,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  3d  of  the 
5th  month,  1860,  Hannah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Ferris, 
io  the  68th  year  of  her  age,  an  Elder  of  Wilmington 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  cheerful  patience  and  unquestioning  submission 
with  which  her  peculiar  and  protracted  sufferings 
were  borne,  were  living  testimonies  of  the  work  of 
faith,  and  leave  the  assurance  that  "  death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  life." 

 ,  Of  consumption,  in  Yardleyville,  Bucks  Co., 

Penna.,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Mary  C,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Jenks,  in  the  15th  year  of  her  age. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  WOMEN 
FRIENDS. 
(Furnished  by  one  in  attendance.  ) 

The  meeting  convened  on  Second  day,  28th 
ult. ;  attendance  about  as  usual.  The  Representa- 
tives from  the  constituent  quarters  were  all  pre- 
sent except  one,  for  whose  absence  a  satisfactory 
reason  was  offered. 

Epistles  were  read  from  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence,  tending  to  strength- 
en the  feeling  of  sisterly  interest  and  affection, 
and  citing  to  greater  watchfulness  and  humility, 
and  to  the  direction  of  best  wisdom,  then  would 
we  be  cemented  together  in  harmonious  labor  in 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  be  enabled  to  journey 
forward  in  the  life  and  power.  After  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  essay  replies  to  the 
Epistles,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  bright  and 
talented  to  hand  in  in  writing  any  thoughts  that 
may  have  arisen  in  the  life. 


Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  as  follows  : 

Elizabeth  T.  Andrews,  a  Minister  from  Piles 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

Rebecca  Price,  a  Minister  from  Gunpowder 
Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Hollingsworth,  an  Elder  from  Little 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  a  Minister  from  Goose 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Loudoun  Co.,  Ya. 

Wm.  Borton,  an  Elder  from  Piles  Grove 
M.  Meeting,  N.  J.,  companion  for  E.  T.  Andrew?. 

Jonathan  Seaver,  an  Elder  from  Alexandria 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Cornelius  Katcliff  and  Mary  his  wife,  mem- 
bers from  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting, Indiana. 

Robert  Morrison,  a  member  from  Whitewater 
Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

Afternoon. — The  Representatives  reported 
that  they  were  united  in  proposing  the  re-ap- 
pointment of  Rachel  Hicks  for  Clerk,  and  Na- 
omi Barnes  for  assistant  Clerk,  with  which  the 
meeting  uniting,  they  were  appointed  to  the 
service. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  have  the 
Epistles  printed,  and  to  attend  to  having  them 
distributed  to  the  constituent  meetings. 

To  assist  the  Clerk  in  gathering  up  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  meeting,  a  Committee  was  also 
appointed. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  were 
then  read,  which  introduced  much  feeling  on 
account  of  the  removal  by  death  of  some  who 
had  been  as  standard  bearers  amongst  them.  It 
was  remarked  that,  "  though  their  places  in  the 
church  may  be  vacant,  and  we  may  miss  their 
loved  company,  we  are  comforted  in  the  assur- 
ance that  they  have  entered  into  rest."  The 
exhortation  went  forth,  that  while  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  strength,  we  endeavor  to  be 
faithful  to  every  known  duty,  so  that  when  we 
come  to  be  laid  upon  a  sick  bed,  we  may  witness 
the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  triumph  over 
all  the  sufferings  of  the  body. 

Third  day. — Entered  upon  the  state  of  So- 
ciety, as  shown  by  the  Answers  to  the  Queries. 

Unusual  exercise  was  expressed  on  account; 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  attendance  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  especially  those  held  near  the 
middle  of  the  week  ;  and  it  was  desired  that  in 
future  Friends  be  honest  in  sending  a  reason 
when  a  meeting  is  reported  as  not  having  been 
attended,  for  a  non-attendance  of  these  is  not 
always  an  evidence  of  wilful  neglect  on  the  part; 
of  the  members.  u  In  remote  places,  on  account  of 
snow  drifts  and  swollen  streams,  it  is,  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  impracticable  to  attend. "  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  one  friend  remark- 
ed, that  for  nearly  twenty  years  she  went  four  miles 
to  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  dog  her  only  pro- 
tector, when  passing  through  a  wilderness  coun- 
try where  wild  beasts  were  sometimes  seen.  On 
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this  lonely  walk,  circumstances  often  suggested 
to  her  profitable  reflections,  for  the  path  was  not 
unfrequently  obstructed  by  large  trees  which  in 
falling  had  broken  off  the  branches  of  the  young 
sapling,  but  as  the  root  of  the  tender  plant  was 
not  injured,  it  again  put  forth  living  branches. 
The  view  was  expressed,  that  if  we  were  con- 
cerned to  grow  in  the  root  and  not  in  the  top,  we 
would  be  strengthened  to  stand  firm  in  the  time 
of  trial. 

We  were  told  we  should  not  leave  this  ser- 
vice to  devolve  upon  a  few,  for  it  was  the  re- 
corded and  living  experience  of  many,  that  we 
shall  never  grow  and  prosper  as  a  religious  body 
unless  we  are  careful  in  the  attendance  of  our 
meetings.  If  we  are  properly  concerned  to  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  we  shall  feel 
it  right  to  meet  with  our  friends,  and  the  attend- 
ance will  not  be  a  formal  profession,  but  we  shall 
experience  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  "  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Then  we 
shall  return  to  our  homes  strengthened  and  edi- 
fied, whether  it  be  a  silent  meeting,  or  the  word 
of  counsel  has  been  handed  forth.  It  was  re- 
marked that  if  we  were  incited  by  the  same  de- 
sire for  the  advancement  of  truth  as  prompted  our 
primitive  Friends,  we  should  not  need  a  discipline 
to  remind  us  of  this  reasonable  service,  for  a  dis- 
cipline would  be  written  in  every  heart.  A 
Friend  urged  to  faithfulness  to  individual  point- 
ings of  duty,  that  we  take  no  man  for  our  guide, 
but  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  in  that 
love  which  suffereth  all  things.  We  were  cau- 
tioned against  a  spirit  of  self  righteousness ;  a 
love  of  honor  and  applause,  and  a  desire  for  dis- 
tinction, which  is  death  to  spiritual  life — also 
against  a'feeling  of  jealousy  which  was  sometimes 
seen  in  the  church  making  its  way  to  the  altar. 
Those  who  were  reasoning  away  little  convictions 
of  duty  in  regard  to  plainness  of  dress  and  con- 
versation, were  admonished  not  to  look  to  such 
as  are  supposed  to  have  attained  to  more  experi- 
ence in  divine  knowledge,  but  to  look  within,  for 
it  is  only  by  simple  obedience  in  little  things  that 
greater  ones  will  be  made  known. 

Afternoon.  It  was  advised  that  we  avoid  all 
ostentation  in  rendering  assistance  to  such  as 
need  aid,  and  that  in  ministering  to  their  neces- 
sities we  scarcely  let  our  left  hand  know  what 
our  right  hand  doeth.  The  young  were  affec- 
tionately counselled  not  to  spend  their  precious 
time  at  places  of  diversion  and  in  trifling  amuse- 
ments, nor  their  money  in  vain  and  expensive  at- 
tire, for  much  that  was  expended  in  this  way,  if 
properly  distributed  among  those  suffering  priva- 
tions for  the  want  of  earthly  comforts,  would  not 
only  be  a  blessing  to  those  to  whom  it  was  dis- 
pensed, but  to  the  young  heart  which  had 
made  the  sacrifice,  and  might  prove  as  the  first 
step  taken  on  that  ladder  which  reaches  from  earth 
to  Heaven. 


Fourth  day  Morning.  The  three  meetings  were 
opened  for  public  worship,  and  largely  attended 
by  Friends  and  others. 

Afternoon.  A  report  was  read  from  the  wo- 
men's meeting  composing  Saratoga  Quarter, 
stating  they  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  finishing 
school  suited  to  the  times,  where  their  children 
might  receive  a  guarded  literary  education,  and 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  High  School.  The 
subject  of  education  being  thus  introduced,  a  very 
general  expression  of  interest  followed.  The 
religious  training  of  the  youth  has  always  been 
considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Society.  It  was  remarked  that  while  chil- 
dren are  pursuing  literary  instruction  they 
should  at  suitable  times  be  instructed  in  Friends' 
testimonies.  If  Friends  are  sent  to  other  schools , 
they  may  be  led  to  embrace  principles  adverse  to 
our  own,  or  be  entirely  drawn  away  from  the  So- 
ciety. As  too  close  application  to  study  under- 
mines the  health  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  it 
was  suggested  that  a  Normal  School,  where  labor 
would  be  united  with  literature,  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage. "  We  are  a  simple  people,  and  should 
train  up  our  daughters  to  household  duties,  and 
to  think  that  labor  is  honorable  ;  when  brought 
up  in  idleness,  they  are  not  qualified  to  properly 
conduct  a  household,  but  if  acquainted  with  do- 
mestic employments  they  need  pursue  them  no 
farther  than  is  necessary/'  After  much  discus- 
sion, and  the  expression  of  various  views,  as  the 
meeting  could  not  unite  on  the  kind  of  school 
most  needed,  the  subject  was  dismissed  for  the 
present,  and  Friends  were  advised  to  dwell  under 
the  concern  till  the  right  way  should  open  for 
its  advancement.  The  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  concerns  was  then  read.  From 
this  interesting  document  it  appeared  that  the 
Cattaraugus  tribe,  who  have  for  several  years  been 
under  the  care  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  had  been 
much  disturbed  of  late,  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
party  among  them  who  succeeded  in  persuading 
a  considerable  number  of  the  more  ignorant  part 
of  their  tribe,  that  they  were  entitled  to  valuable 
lands  in  Kansas  and  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
their  interest  to  emigrate  thither.  The  Indians 
making  these  representations  were  no  doubt  in- 
stigated by  speculators  who  coveted  the  very  val- 
uable lands  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  and 
intrigued  how  they  might  get  possession  of  them. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Friends,  they 
made  prompt  efforts  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  of  t  his  idea,and  obtained  from  the  Indian 
agent  at  Washington  a  certificate  that  they  were 
entitled  to  no  lands  in  the  West.  Some  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  educated  Indians  with  the 
committee  is  in  touching  language.  The  re- 
port will  most  probably  be  published  in  the  In- 
telligencer. The  labors  of  the  Committee  were 
highly  satisfactory  and  they  were  continued  and 
instructed  to  unite  with  the  Committee  from 
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Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  in  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  giving  aid  to  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  also. 

Fifth  day.  The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read,  re- 
commending that  $1100  be  placed  at  interest  and 
the  remaining  $200  be  appropriated  to  the  expen- 
ses of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  libraries.  Some 
Friends  were  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  surplus 
had  for  many  years  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  all  the  Monthly  Meetings 
must  be  supplied,  and  it  might  now  be  used 
for  sehool  purposes.  After  much  interest- 
ing expression,  it  resulted  in  adopting  the  report 
of  the  Committee.  Essays  of  replies  of  Epistles  to 
the  sister  Yearly  Meetings  were  then  read,  and 
with  slight  alterations  adopted. 

Afternoon.  Soon  after  the  meeting  assembled, 
the  subject  of  Education  was  again  revived,  and 
the  body  of  the  meeting  called  upon  to  give  a 
sentiment.  This  resulted  in  a  very  general  ex- 
pression of  unity  in  the  appointment  of  a  large 
Committee,  to  consider  the  subject  and  report 
to  their  next  Yearly  Meeting.  This  information 
was  given  to  men  Friends,  who  nominated  a  sim- 
ilar Committee  to  co-operate  with  them. 

Shortly  before  the  close,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  importance  of  abstaining  from  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  labor,  and  Friends  were  called  upon 
to  consider  whether  they  can  be  clear  of  this 
great  .evil  if  they  partake  of  the  labor  of  the 
slave.  It  is  vain  to  cry  out  against  slavery  if  we 
thus  support  it.  We  were  also  urged  to  remem- 
ber those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  to  cease 
not  to  pray  for  suffering  humanity,  then  strength 
would  be  afforded  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  confi- 
dence to  speak  for  them. 

After  several  interesting  testimonies,  and  an 
impressive  vocal  prayer,  under  a  solemn  covering 
the  meeting  closed.  H. 


From  the  Friend. 
THE  HUMMING  BIRD. 


Some  time  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  present 
year,  one  of  my  family  caught  a  small  humming 
bird,  which  appeared  quite  debilitated  for  want 
of  food.  We  presented  it  with  some  sugar  and 
cream  mixed  together,  which  it  sucked  up  with 
avidity,  after  which  it  was  restored  to  liberty. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  interval  it  again  made 
its  appearance,  was  taken  in  the  hand,  and  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  water  made  into  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup  was  poured  into  the  corolla  of 
the  trumpet  honey  suckle,  from  which  it  eagerly 
extracted  it.  From  this  time  forward  it  became 
quite  familiar,  and  would  come  a  dozen  times  a 
day  or  more  to  be  fed.  After  fluttering  for  a 
few  seconds  at  the  door  or  window  to  attract  no- 
tice, it  would  alight  on  the  limb  of  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  or  rose  bush  uutil  its  food  was  prepared 
for  it,  and  then  upon  calling  "Peet,  Peet,"  it 
would  dart  in  a  straight  line  with  the  velocity  of 


an  arrow,  to  receive  it.  We  generally  filled  two 
or  three  of  the  tubes  of  the  honey  suckle  with 
the  syrup,  which  it  extracted  while  on  the  wing, 
buzzing  around  the  flower  held  in  our  hand,  and 
inserting  its  bill  which  was  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  from  which  it  protruded 
its  tongue  at  least  half  an  inch  longer,  with 
which  it  sucked  up  the  liquid. 

This  generally  sufficed  it,  but  sometimes  it  did 
not  appear  satisfied,  but  would  repair  to  its  rest- 
ing place  and  wait  until  the  flowers  were  again 
filled,  when  upon  being  called  it  would  return 
and  finish  its  repast.  But  if,  after  flying  to  its 
perch,  it  wiped  its  bill  on  the  limb,  we  were  then 
assured  it  wanted  no  more  at  that  time ;  all  the 
solicitations  we  could  make  would  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  hasten  its  departure.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  it  would  be  back  again  after  more 
food,  and  if  the  member  of  the  family  to  whom 
he  applied  was  engaged,  and  not  ready  to  attend 
to  him,  he  would  try  over  and  over  again  to  ex- 
cite attention,  by  flyiog  into  different  apartments 
of  the  house,  and  buzzing  within  a  few  inches  of 
our  faces.  "  Peet's  "  solicitations  generally  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  younger  branches  of  the  family 
were  delighted  in  attending  to  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  more  fond  of  syrup  when  made 
thick,  than  any  other  food  which  was  offered  to 
him.  If  it  was  too  much  diluted,  after  sipping 
a  little  he  would  fly  in  his  resting  place  and  wait 
until  it  was  altered.  We  also  at  times  gave  him 
sugar  and  cream,  wine  and  water  mixed  with  su- 
gar, and  once  some  honey  obtained  from  a  hum- 
ble bee's  nest,  which  he  appeared  to  treat  with 
great  contempt. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  fluttering  around  the 
flower  held  outside  of  the  door-way,  a  stranger 
of  the  same  species,  having  less  confidence  in 
human  nature,  would  dart  at  the  little  fellow  and 
drive  him  away,  as  if  anxious  for  him  to  escape 
from  so  perilous  a  situation.  But  it  only  had  a 
momentary  effect  on  our  little  friend,  as  he  would 
return  with  as  confiding  an  assurance  of  safety 
as  before.  His  little  twittering  noise  and  averted 
eye,  as  he  momentarily  withdrew  his  bill  from 
the  flower,  appeared  to  say,  "  surely  thou  wilt 
not  hurt  me."  After  he  had  visited  us  every 
day  so  frequently  for  about  three  weeks,  and  had 
been  admired  by  numerous  persons,  he  disap- 
peared on  the  11th  of  last  month,  being  fed 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  was  the  last 
time  he  was  seen.  As  the  wild  humming  birds, 
which  were  quite  numerous  before,  disappeared 
about  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  he  accompa- 
nied them  to  more  southern  regions.  As  we 
were  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  it  is 
hoped  our  little  traveller  will  again  revisit  us, 
after  he  has  finished  his  peregrinations  among  the 
flowers  of  the  south,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  will  find  them  as  sweet  as  he  did  the  ho- 
ney suckles  of  Delaware  county.  M.  M. 
Ninth  Mo.  4th,  1834. 
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THE  INSTINCT  OF  APPETITE. 

Chemical  analysis  and  physiological  research 
have  established,  beyond  dispute,  that  every  ar- 
ticle of  food  and  drink  is  composed  of  elements 
differing  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  various  parts  of  the  human  frame 
are  different  in  their  composition,  as  the  bone, 
the  flesh,  the  nerve,  the  tendon,  &c.  But  there 
is  no  element  in  the  human  body  which  is  not 
found  in  some  article  of  food  or  drink.  A  cer- 
tain normal  proportion  of  these  elements,  prop- 
erly distributed,  constitutes  vigorous  health, 
and  forms  a  perfect  body.  If  one  of  these  ele- 
ments be  in  excess,  certain  forms  of  disease 
manifest  themselves ;  if  there  is  not  enough, 
some  other  malady  affects  the  frame.  When 
the  Wood  contains  less  than  its  healthful  amount 
of  iron,  it  is  poor,  watery  and  comparatively 
colorless  ;  the  muscles  are  flabby,  the  face  pale, 
the  eyes  sunken,  the  whole  body  weak,  the 
mind  listless  and  sad.  If  the  bones  have  not 
enough  lime,  they  have  no  strength,  are  easily 
bent,  and  the  patient  is  rickety  ;  if  there  is  too 
much  lime,  then  the  bones  are  brittle,  and  are 
broken  by  the  slightest  fall  or  unusual  strain. 
The  highest  skill  of  the  physician  in  these 
cases  consists  in  determining  the  excess  or  de- 
ficit of  any  element,  and  in  supplying  such  food 
or  drug  as  will  meet  the  case ;  when  the  medi- 
cal attendant  cannot  determine  what  is  wanting 
nor  furnish  the  supply,  nature  is  often  loud 
enough  in  her  calls,  through  the  tastes  or  appe- 
tites, to  indicate  very  clearly  what  item  of  food 
or  drink  contains  the  needed  elements ;  this  is 
the  "  Instinct  of  Appetite."  Chemistry  is  un- 
able to  say  of  but  one  article  of  human  food, 
that  it  contains  all  the  constituents  necessary 
to  supply  the  human  body  with  every  element 
requisite  for  its  welfare,  and  that  is  pure  milk, 
as  supplied  by  the  mother  of  the  new  being ; 
but  after  the  first  years  of  life,  the  body  de- 
mands new  elements,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  duties  which  increasing  age  imposes ; 
hence,  nature  dries  up  this  spring,  as  being  no 
longer  adequate,  and  compels  the  search  for 
other  kinds  of  sustenance,  showing  that  milk  is 
a  proper  sole  food  for  the  young  ones ;  and 
healthy  grown  persons  who  live  upon  it  mainly 
will  always  become  invalids. 

All  kinds  of  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
have  within  them  a  principle  of  preservation,  as 
well  as  of  perpetuity ;  were  that  not  the  case, 
all  that  breathes  or  grows  would  die ;  this  prin- 
ciple or  quality  is  common  to  man  and  beast, 
and  all  that  springs  from  root  or  seed ;  it  is 
named  "  Instinct."  It  is  instinct  which  calls, 
by  thirst,  for  water,  when  there  is  not  fluid 
enough  in  the  system.  It  is  instinct  which 
calls  for  food,  by  hunger,  when  a  man  is  weak 
and  needs  renovation.  It  is  curious  and  prac- 
tically valuable  as  a  means  for  the  removal  of 
disease,  to  notice  the  working  of  this  instinct, 


for  it  seems  to  be  almost  possessed  with  a  dis- 
criminating intelligence  ;  certain  it  is,  that  stan- 
dard medical  publications  give  well  authenti- 
cated facts,  showing,  that  following  the  cravings 
of  the  appetite,  the  animal  instinct  has  accom- 
plished far  more  than  the  physician's  skill  was 
able  to  do ;  has  saved  life  in  multitudes  of  cases, 
when  science  had  done  its  best,  but  in  vain. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  little  daughter  of 
a  farmer  on  the  Hudson  river  had  a  fall,  which 
induced  a  long,  painful  and  dangerous  illness, 
ending  in  blindness;  medication  availed  nothing. 
By  accident,  a  switch  containing  maple  buds 
was  placed  in  her  hands,  when  she  began  to 
eat  them,  and  called  earnestly  for  more,  and 
continued  to  eat  them  with  avidity,  improving 
meanwhile  in  her  general  health  for  some  fif- 
teen days  or  more,  when  this  particular  relish 
left  her,  and  she  called  for  candy,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  buds,  ate  nothing  else  for  two  weeks, 
when  this  also  was  dropped,  a  more  natural 
taste  returning  with  returning  eyesight  and 
usual  health.  This  was  instinct  calling  for 
those  articles  of  food  which  contained  the  ele- 
ments the  want  of  which  lay  between  disease 
and  recovery. 

A  gentleman  aged  thirty-six  seemed  to  be 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumptive  disease,  when 
he  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
common  table  salt ;  he  spread  it  in  thick  layers 
over  his  meat  and  over  his  bread  and  butter ; 
he  carried  it  in  his  vest  pocket,  which  was 
daily  emptied  by  eating  a  pinch  at  a  time.  He 
regained  his  health,  and  remained  well  for  years 
afterwards. 

There  are  many  persons  who  can  record,  from 
their  own  personal  experience,  the  beginning  of 
a  return  to  health,  from  gratifying  some  insa- 
tiate desire.  The  celebrated  Professor  Charles 
Caldwell  was  fond  of  relating  in  his  lectures, 
that  a  young  lady,  abandoned  to  die,  called  for 
some  pound-cake,  which  "  science  "  would  have 
pronounced  a  deadly  dose ;  but  as  her  case  was 
considered  hopeless,  she  was  gratified  and  re- 
covered, living  in  good  health  afterwards.  But 
in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  to  follow  the 
cravings  is  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

To  know  when  and  how  to  follow  the  instinct 
of  appetite,  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  nature,  is 
of  inestimable  value.  There  is  a  rule  which  is 
always  safe,  and  will  save  life  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  where  the  most  skilfully  "  exhibited " 
drugs  have  been  entirely  unavailing.  Partake 
at  first  of  what  nature  seems  to  crave,  in  very 
small  quantities  j  if  no  uncomfortable  feeling 
follows,  gradually  increase  the  amount,  until  no 
more  is  called  for.  These  suggestions  and  facts 
find  confirmation  in  the  large  experience  of  that 
now  beautiful  and  revered  name,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, whose  memory  will  go  down  with  blessing 
and  honor  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  immor- 
tal John  Howard.  She  says  :  "  I  have  seen,  not 
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by  ones  or  tens,  but  by  hundreds,  cases  where 
the  stomach  not  only  craves,  but  digests  things 
which  have  never  been  laid  down  in  any  diet- 
ary for  the  sick,  especially  for  the  sick  whose 
diseases  were  produced  by  bad  food.  Fruit, 
pickles,  jams,  gingerbread,  fat  of  ham,  of  bacon, 
suet,  cheese,  butter-milk,  &c,  were  adminis- 
tered freely,  with  happy  results,  simply  because 
the  sick  craved  them." — Scientific  American. 


TO  A- 


"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow} 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."—  Matt.  6th  ch.  28,  29  v. 

Maiden,  with  thy  upturned  vision, 
And  thy  high  aspiring  thought, 

Always  longing  for  perfection, 

Sorrowing  that  thou  fiod'st  it  not ; 

Ever  keep  that  goal  before  thee  ; 

'"Tis  the  way  the  best  have  gone  ; 
Let  it,  like  the  far  horizon, 

Ever  lure  thee  on  and  on. 

Wouldst  thou  learn  what  is  perfection. 

Know  what  God  pronounces  good? 
Ask  the  lily,  it  shall  teach  thee, 

As  the  sun  expands  its  bud. 

If  He  gives  each  little  flowret 
Leaf  and  stem,  and  tender  shoot, 

All  that  may  expand  its  blossom, 
All  that  nourishes  its  root ; 

Will  He  not,  then,  much,  much  rather 
Make  thee  of  His  bounty  share  ? 

Ah  !  He  will,  if  like  the  lily 

Thou  wilt  grow  beneath  his  care. 

Toil  not  then  ;  but  let  Him  clothe  thee, 
Let  Him  form  thee  by  his  power ; 

In  thy  own  perfected  nature 

Thou  wilt  praise  Him  like  the  flower. 

Though  the  lily's  simple  beauty, 

Far  surpasses  regal  pride, 
Yet  it  shadows  forth  but  faintly 
That  of  spirits  purified. 
1860.  "  S. 


SUMMER  RAIN. 


BY  E.  W.  BROWN. 


The  rain,  the  pleasant  rain! 

How  soft  its  sound 

Upon  the  sodded  ground. 
The  locust  leaves  are  musical  again, 

With  tremulous  flutter, 

Trying  to  utter 
"  We  thank  you,  gentle  rain." 

The  peaceful  rain ! 

Not  sweeter  is  the  low  refrain 

Of  ebbing  tides  o'er  sands  and  ocean  shells 

It  filleth  the  deep  wells 

Of  quiet  in  the  soul, 

And  the  sick  heart  it  maketh  whole. 

Its  low  continuous  melody 
Seems  like  God's  voice  to  me  ; 

Compassionate  and  mild 
It  falls  upon  my  weary  ear, 


Soft  as  a  mother's  "  Hush,  my  dear," 

When  but  a  cradled  child. 
So  I  let  drop,  as  then,  my  toys, 
And  rest  from  earthly  noise. 

0,  that  still  voice,  so  wondrous  sweet, 
Not  louder  than  the  beat 

Of  the  quick  life-blood  of  the  heart, 
Hushes  the  spirit's  strife, 
Makes  harmony  of  life, 

And  bids  the  frightfulne  ss  of  death  depart. 

Like  frosted  autumn  leaf, 
Doth  withered  unbelief 

Tremble  and  disappear. 
With  trust  unquestioning 
I  rest  beneath  Grod's  wing, 

And  sleep  without  one  thought  of  fear. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  Fifth  month. 

1859.  1860. 

Rain  during  some  portions  of  the 

24  hours,  11  days  18  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,    .    .    .    1    "  2  " 

Cloudy  without  storms,      .    .    .    6   "  5  u 

Ordinarily  clear,  13  "  6  " 

31  31 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

1859.  I860. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

63.75  deg.  64.33  deg. 


at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month  do 

Lowest  do.    do.      do.    do.    45  " 

Rain  during  the  month,    .    .    2.25  in. 

Deaths,  during  do.,  count- 
ing four  current  weeks  for 
each  year,  705 

Average  of  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  fifth  month  for 
the  past  71  years,  

Highest  do.  during  do.  1802,  '26,  .    .  . 

Lowest  do.  do.  1848, 

SPRING  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 


47  " 
8.21  in. 


759 


62.63  deg. 
71  " 
51.75  " 


53.26  deg. 


54.26 


50.77 


55. 


46. 


months  of  1860, 
Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 

months  of  last  year,  1859, 
Average  of  the  means  of  do.  during  the 

past  71  years,  - 
Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 

1826,  

Lowest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 

1843,   

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  to  at  the  mean 
nperature  of  the  month  the  present  year  has  exceeded 
that  of  last  by  about  a  half  a  degree,  while  the  differ- 
ence in  extremes  has  been  two  degrees.  The  average 
for  seventy-three  years  past  falls  below  the  present 
year  about  one  and  three-quarter  degrees. 

As  regards  the  Spring  temperature,  the  present  year 
falls  below  last  just  one  degree,  while  it  exceeds  the 
average  for  seventy-one  years  two  and  a  half  degrees. 

The  number  of  cloudy  days,  and  days  on  which  rain 
has  fallen,  has  been  unusually  large.  Since  the  30th 
day  of  Third  month,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
had  but  one  instance  of  forty-eight  consecutive  hours 
of  clear  weather,  viz :  the  26th  and  27th  of  Fourth 
month.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  2d,  1860. 
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FLOWERS  IN  A  SICK  ROOM. 

Among  the  terrors  of  our  youth  we  well  re- 
member there  were  certain  poisonous  exhalations 
said  to  arise  from  plants  and  flowers  if  allowed  to 
share  our  sleeping  room  during  the  night,  as 
though  objects  of  loveliness  when  seen  by  day- 
light took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  assume 
the  qualities  of  the  ghoul  or  the  vampire.  Well 
do  we  remember  how  maternal  anxiety  removed 
every  portion  of  vegetable  life  from  our  bedroom, 
lest  its  gases  should  poison  us  before  morning  ! 
This  opinion,  and  the  cognate  one  that  plants  in 
rooms  are  always  injurious,  is  prevalent  still,  and 
it  operates  most  unfavorably  in  the  case  of  the 
bed-ridden,  or  the  invalid,  by  depriving  them  of 
a  chamber  garden  which  would  otherwise  make 
time  put  off  his  leaden  wings,  and  while  away, 
in  innocent  amusement,  many  a  lagging  hour. 
Now  we  assure  our  readers  that  this  is  a  popular 
superstition,  and  will  endeavor  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  our  statement 
is  founded.  In  doing  so,  we  do  not  put  forth 
any  opinions  of  our  own,  but  the  deductions  of 
science,  for  the  truth  of  which  any  one  acquainted 
with  vegetable  physiology  can  vouch. 

Plants,  in  a  growing  state,  absorb  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  atmosphere,  and  throw  off  carbonic 
acid ;  these  are  facts,  and  as  oxygen  is  necessary 
to  life  and  carbonic  acid  injurious  to  it,  the  con- 
clusion has  been  jumped  at,  that  plants  in  apart- 
ments must  have  a  deleterious  influence.  But 
there  is  another  fact  equally  'lrref T3Lgab\e,thatplants 
feed  on  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  are,  indeed  the  grand  instruments  employed 
in  the  laboratory  of  Nature  for  purifying  it  from 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  animal  life.^From  the 
spacious  forests  to  the  blade  of  grass  which  forces 
itself  up  through  the  crevices  of  a  street  pave- 
ment, every  portion  of  verdure  is  occupied  in 
disinfecting  the  air.  By  means  of  solar  light  the 
carbonic  acid,  when  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  is 
decomposed,  its  carbon  going  to  build  up  the 
structure  of  the  plant,  and  its  disengaged  oxygen 
returning  to  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is  true  that 
this  process  is  stopped  in  the  darkness,  and  that 
then  a  very  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  by  plants ;  but  as  it  is  never  necessary 
for  a  patient  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  flowers,  we 
need  say  nothing  on  that  subject.  Cleanliness, 
and  other  considerations,  would  suggest  having 
a  bedroom  as  free  as  possible  during  the  night, 
and  our  object  is  answered  if  we  show  that  veg> 
etation  is  not  injurious  in  the  day.  That  it  is 
on  the  contrary,  conducive  to  health,  is  a  plain 
corollary  of  science 

Perhaps  the  error  we  are  speaking  of  may  have 
originated  from  confounding  the  effects  of  the 
odors  of  plants  with  a  general  result  of  their 
presence. 


class  of  plants  have  either  no  scent  at  all,  or  so 
little  as  to  be  of  no  consequence,  so  that  there  is 
still  room  for  an  extensive  selection.  This,  then, 
is  one  rule  to  be  observed  in  chamber  gardening. 
Another  is,  that  the  plants  admitted  should  be 
in  perfect  health,  for  while  growing  vegetation 
is  healthful,  it  becomes  noxious  when  sickly  or 
dead.  Thirdly,  let  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness be  maintained;  the  pots,  saucers,  and  the 
stands  being  often  subjected  to  ablutions.  Under 
this  head  also  we  include  the  removal  of  dying 
leaves,  and  all  flowers  before  they  have  quite  lost 
their  beauty,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
petals  become  unpleasant  in  some  varieties  as 
soon  as  the  meridian  of  their  brief  life  is  passed. 
By  giving  attention  to  these  simple  regulations, 
a  sick  chamber  may  have  its  windows  adorned 
with  flowers  without  the  slightest  risk  to  the 
health  of  the  occupant,  and  in  saying  this  we  open 
the  way  to  some  of  the  most  gentle  lenitives  of 
pain,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  rational  enjoyment. 
If  those  who  can  go  where  they  please,  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade,  can  gather  wild  flowers 
in  their  natural  dwelling,  and  cultivate  extensive 
gardens,  still  find  pleasure  in  a  few  favorites  in- 
doors, how  much  more  delight  must  such  trea- 
sured possessions  confer  on  those  whom  Provi- 
dence has  made  prisoners  and  who  must  have  all 
their  verdure  and  floral  beauty  brought  to  them. — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


THE  POWER  OF  COAL. 


At  the  present  moment  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  People  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe  resort 
to  London  to  raise  the  means  necessary  to  build 
railroads,  construct  ships,  sink  mines,  and  to 
carry  out  other  engineering  projects,  where  vast 
outlays  of  money  are  required.  This  is  a  strange 
spectacle,  truly,  and  how  can  we  account  for  it  ? 
The  island  is  insignificant  in  extent ;  the  popula- 
tion small,  in  comparison  with  many  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  climate  is  well  known  to  be  ca- 
pricious. Its  increased  riches  are  not  owing  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  its  extent  of  territory, 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  or  the  serenity  of  its 
climate ;  the  source  of  its  great  wealth  lies  be- 
neath its  surface,  in  the  deep  and  dark  coal  mine, 
where  the  Author  of  Creation  has  stored  up  the 
accumulated  vegetation  of  byegone  ages  for  the 
development  and  use  of  this  age  of  steam,  iron  and 
manufactures.  The  skies  of  Italy  and  France 
are  sunny  and  bright,  and  the  purple  vine  covers 
the  slopes  of  Burgundy  and  Piedmont;  while 
the  skies  of  England  are  murky,  and  the  sunlight 
even  in  flowery  Devonshire,  is  too  cold  for  the 
grape  to  yield  its  fruitage.  Yet,  with  all  these 
Now  all  strong  scents  are  injurious,  \  disadvantages  on  the  part  of  England,  Italy  is 


and  those  of  some  flowers  especially  so,  and  ought  poorer  and  France  less  wealthy  ;  for  with  the 
on  no  account  to  be  patronized  by  the  invalid,  products  of  her  mines  and  minerals  other  coun- 
But  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  a  very  large  tries  have  become  her  tributaries. 
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From  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  on  Professor  Rogers'  essays 
on  the  coal  formations  of  North  America  and 
Great  Britain,  we  obtain  a  more  exalted  view  of 
the  power  of  coal  than  we  ever  entertained  before. 
We  derive  from  coal  our  artificial  light  and  heat ; 
it  is  the  latent  force  which  gives  life  to  the  steam 
engine  ;  and  it  is  the  concentrated  energy  which 
propels  our  countless  forms  of  mechanism.  It  is 
a  subject  of  intense  wonder  that  perishable  vege- 
table formations  which  flourished  long  before 
man  appeared  on  the  globe,  should  have  been 
covered  up  for  centuries  beneath  the  rocks  and 
now  rendered  subservient  to  the  latest  applications 
of  human  skill,  for  increasing  the  productive 
powers  of  man  to  an  extent  which  almost  baffles 
the  mind  to  calculate.  The  mechanical  power  of 
England  represented  by  10,000,000  tuns  of  coal 
devoted  to  steam  engines  is  equal  to  the  labor 
of  66,000,000  of  strong  men  per  annum.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  such  a  stupendous  power  should 
have  given  England  the  mastery  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  ?  The  possession  of  coal  mines 
are  momentous  in  their  consequences ;  and  the 
annual  product  of  England  for  all  purposes  is  no 
less  than  68,000,000  tuns.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
France  and  Germany  supplied  England  with  all 
kinds  of  manufactures  ;  but  the  tide  of  commerce 
is  changed,  and  all  owing  to  the  natural  posses- 
sion of  great  coal  mines,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  3,000  in  the  island.  A  commission  of 
French  cotton  manufactures  who  visited  Man- 
chester, three  years  ago,  made  a  report  on  their 
return, and  declared  that  although  English  opera- 
tives were  paid  higher  wages,  yet,  owing  to  cheap 
fuel  and  machinery,  they  could  produce  cotton 
goods  at  about  one-half  the  price  of  the  French. 
Such  is  the  power  of  coal ! 

We  may  take  it  for  a  settled  fact  that  the 
country  which  possesses  the  greatest  deposits  of 
coal  contains  the  greatest  resources  of  mechani- 
cal and  industrial  power.  Were  the  coal  fields 
of  England  to  cease  being  productive  in  1860, 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  are 
developed  in  her  steamships  and  countless  man- 
ufactures, would  be  annihilated,  and  the  kingdom 
would  sink  to  a  dimimulive  power  in  a  few  years. 
The  coal  fields  of  the  world  are  distributed  as 
follows :— United  States,  196,000  square  miles 
area  ;  British  North  American  provinces,  7,530  ; 
Great  Britain,  5,400;  France,  984;  Prussia, 
960  j  Belgium,  510 ;  Bohemia,  400 ;  Spain, 
200  5  Russia,  100.  The  extent  of  the  Pacific 
and  Asiatic  coal  fields  is  unknown.  From  these 
geological  coal  statistics  it  is  not  difficult  to 
predict  what  country  is  destined  to  be  the  future 
mistress  of  the  world  in  wealth  and  power. 
Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  coal  raised  in  Eng- 
.  land  annually,  many  of  the  mines  will  be  worked 
out  in  300  years  ;  and  at  the  present  rate  they 
will  all  be  exhausted  in  about  1,000  years. 
Long  before  that  date,  the  "  Court  of  St.  James" 


may  be  transferred  to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  the  coal  fields  are  rich  and  extensive  ; 
but  whether  such  a  a  result  ever  takes  place  or 
not,  the  future  superlative  greatness  of  the  United 
States  is  just  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  shines. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  Rus- 
sia never  can  become  a  great  power ;  she  may  have 
the  muscle,  but  she  never  can  have  the  steam  to 
become  an  industrial  giant.  According  to  the 
operations  of  natural  laws  our  wealth  must  in- 
crease with  the  development  of  our  coal  power, 
of  which  we  have  a  natural  treasury  thirty-four 
times  more  extensive  than  that  of  England.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  for  the  United  States 
to  become  the  great  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
her  coronal  will  be  a  wreath  of  black  diamonds  ! 
— Scientific  American. 


PROTECTING  YOUNG  TREES  WITH  BLOOD. 

With  regard  to  the  protection  of  young  trees 
against  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  mice,  and  other 
animals  obnoxious  to  the  vitality  of  vegetation,  a 
Missouri  correspondent  says  : — "  I  will  give  you 
a  much  better  remedy  that  any  previously  pro- 
posed. Rub  the  trees  from  the  ground  upward 
to  about  eighteen  inches,  with  a  piece  of  raw 
bloody  meat — liver  is  the  most  convenient  thing ; 
or  blood  may  be  put  on  with  a  brush.  If  this  be 
late  in  the  Fall  or  begimng  of  Winter,  no  animal 
will  touch  the  bark  during  that  season.  I  have 
tried  this  plan  for  thirty  years,  and  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.  Let  horticulturists  try  it." — 
Scientific  American. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Another  capture  of  a  Slaver  with  nearly  six  hundred 
Slaves  on  board. 

We  gave  yesterday  a  brief  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  another  slaver  off  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
with  560  slaves  on  board.  She  had,  at  the  time 
she  left  Congo  River,  744.  There  was  but  one 
American  on  board,  supposed  to  be  the  Captain. 
His  name  is  William  Preston,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  capture  : 
The  United  States  steamer  Wyandotte,  Lieut. 
Commanding  Fabius  Stanley,  arrived  at  Key 
West  on  the  night  of  the  12th  inst.,  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  having  in  cus- 
tody the  bark  William,  of  Baltimore,  with  560 
African  negroes  on  board.  The  William  was 
direct  from  Africa,  and  was  about  landing  her 
cargo  of  humanity,  when  she  was  pounced  upon 
by  the  little  steamer  Wyandotte  and  her  crew. 
The  negroes  are  all  young,  but  greatly  emaciated 
by  their  inhuman  treatment  and  close  confine- 
ment during  the  voyage  from  Africa.  The  bark 
William  exhausts  her  supply  of  food  to-day,  and 
will  probably  discharge  her  cargo  at  the  African 
depot  to-morrow.    She  has  been  in  communica- 
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tion  with  the  land,  and  had  on  board  a  Spanish 
custom-house  official  at  the  time  of  capture. 

The  quarters  just  finished  for  the  cargo  of 
the  Wildfire  will  possibly  house  this  new  acces- 
sion, by  close  stowage,  but  there  is  a  want  of 
lumber  for  further  extension,  as  well  as  a  supply  i 
of  provisions.    If  this  new  impetus  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  trade  shall  be  increased  by 
the  proposed  bounty  of  $100  per  head,  we  may 
look  for  other  captures ;  and  it  will  then  become 
a  matter  of  policy  and  humanity  to  have  the 
slaves  afforded  every  convenience  and  comfort 
for  health,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  their -re- 
turn voyage.    This  is  a  matter  that  requires  im- 
mediate attention  by  the  Government.  Another 
slaver,  under  Spanish  colors,  is  reported  to  have 
been  captured  by  a  Spanish  war  vessel,  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  place  where  the  bark  William 
was  seized. — Exchange. 


the  surrounding  districts.  Were  all  London  as 
healthy  as  tney,23,000  lives  would  be  saved  every 
year.  Why  not  save  10,000  lives  a  year  by 
clean  streets,  filling  and  draining  cesspools  and 
ventilating  houses. 

In  this  country  the  mortality  of  children  is  in- 
creasing with  terrible  rapidity.  In  Boston,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  of  children  under  10  dou- 
bled from  1830  to  1850.  In  New  York,  the 
deaths  of  children  to  each  100,000  inhabitants 
have  more  than  trebled  since  1810. 

The  average  length  of  life  in  this  country  is 
diminishing  at  an  alarming  rate,  it  having  sunk 
in  the  three  principal  cities  as  follows  : 
New  York.  Philadelphia. 

1810-20  26  26 

1844  20  22 

1860  .15  20 

So  much  for  dirty  streets,  cesspools,  and  un- 
ventilated  houses. — JV".  Y.  Tribune. 


Boston. 

28 

m 

20 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


The  Registrar-General  of  England,  in  his  re- 
port for  June  26,  1858,  reckons  the  preventable 
deaths  in  the  City  of  London  alone  at  15,000 
every  year  ,  and  yet,  were  New  York  as  healthy 
as  London,  we  should  save  more  than  9,000 


lives  every  year. 

Breathe  fresh  air  if  you  would  live  long.  In 
New  England,  farmers,  who  pass  their  days  out 
of  doors,  live  to  an  average  age  of  64  years.  The 
average  age  of  persons  who  have  in-door  occupa- 
tions at  death  is,  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  :  Shoemakers,  43  ;  tailors,  42£  ;  editors, 
41 ;  druggist,  jewelers,  and  teachers,  from  39  to 
40;  machinists,  38 \ ;  printers,  36£.  Fresh  air, 
therefore,  almost  doubles  a  man's  life,  while  it 
more  than  doubles  his  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

Within  nine  years,  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
London  containing  130,000  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Dr.  Letheby,  its  health  of- 
ficer, the  annual  mortality  has  been  reduced 
from  3,763  to  2,900. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Science  of  England,  held 
last  October,  that  in  Macclesfield,  a  town  with  a 
population  of  about  29,000,  some  sanitary  im- 
provements, which  had  been  in  operation  but 
five  years,  had  saved  so  far  1,015  lives  and 
28,300  cases  of  sickness.  Each  inhabitant  had 
gained  three  years  of  life. 

England  gives  her  prisoners  each  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  breathe ;  in  the  class-rooms 
of  our  school-houses,  in  New-York,  we  give  our 
children  from  50  to  150  feet  each.  And  the 
prisoner  has  ventilation,  while  the  scholar  gener- 
ally has  none. 

In  the  model  lodging  houses  of  London,  where 
some  attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  drain- 
age, and  facilities  for  cleanliness,  the  entire  pro- 
portion of  sickness  and  death  has  been,  during 
the  last  five  years,  only  one-fourth  as  great  as  in 


SLEEPING  UNDER  THE  CLOTHES. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  (says  Florence 
Nightingale)  that  not  a  few  of  the  apparently 
unaccountable  cases  of  scrofula  among  children 
proceed  from  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  the 
bead  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  so  inhaling  air 
already  breathed,  which  is  further  contaminated 
by  exhalations  from  the  skin.    Patients  are 
sometimes  given  to  a  similar  habit ;  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  bed-clothes  are  so  disposed  that 
the  patient  must  necessarily  breathe  air  more  or 
less  contaminated  by  exhalations  from  the  skin. 
A  good  nurse  will  be  careful  to  attend  to  this. 
It  is  an  important  part,  so  to  speak,  of  ventila- 
tion.   It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
when  there  is  any  danger  of  bed  sores,  a  blanket 
should  never  be  placed  under  the  patient.  It 
retains  damp,  and  acts  like  a  poultice.  Never 
use  anything  but  light  Witney  blankets  as  bed- 
covering  for  the  sick.    The  heavy,  impervious 
cotton  counterpane  is  bad,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  keeps  in  the  emanations  from  the  sick 
person  while  the  blanket  allows  them  to  pass 
through.     Weak  patients  are  invariably  dis- 
tressed by  a  great  weight  of  bed-clothes,  which 
often  prevents  their  getting  any  sound  sleep 
whatever. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
The  Cattle  Disease. — The  Eastern  papers  are  much 
occupied  in  discussing  this  disease,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  Massachusetts.  It  is  called  pleuropneumonia, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  importation  of  some  calves 
from  Holland. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  repair  to  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  disease  was  raging,  and  take  such 
measures  for  its  suppression  as  they  might  judge  pro- 
per. It  is  stated  that  by  their  direction,  over  900  head 
of  cattle  have  been  slaughtered,  at  an  expense  to  the 
State  of  $20,000. 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  stayed  the  contagion, 
and  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has  convened  an 
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extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  take  further  action 
in  the  case. 

After  reporting  the  doings  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
Governor  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  interests 
involved,  not  only  to  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

In  1850,  the  number  of  Milch  Cows  returned  by  the 
census,  was  over  six  millions,  and  the  number  of 
working  oxen  was  nearly  a  million  and  three-quarters. 
Estimating  the  whole  number  of  meat  cattle  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  it  is  supposed  they  will 
exceed  22,000,000.  Unless  the  plague  is  stayed,  it 
will  probably  ravage  the  vi  hole  country.  The  Gov- 
ernor recommends  a  thorough  scientific  investigation 
of  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  thinks  the  transit 
of  cattle  through  the  State  should  be  suspended  for 
the  present,  and  promises  to  concur  in  all  proper  mea- 
sures suggested  by  the  legislature. 

A  new  light  has  been  exhibited  in  London,  cheaper 
than  gas,  and  far  more  brilliant.  It  is  obtained  by 
projecting  a  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  com- 
bined, upon  a  surface  of  lime,  and  so  regulating  the 
supply  and  protecting  the  lime,  as  to  insure  with  per- 
fect continuity,  a  maximum  brilliancy.  A  single  jet 
of  medium  size  is  equivalent  to  the  light  of  four  hun- 
dred wax  candles,  of  four  to  the  pound.  This  lime 
light  costs  only  two  cents  an  hour. 

The  Speed  op  a  Tornado. — Speaking  of  the  fearful 
tornado  which  swept  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
says,  £i  The  velocity  with  which  this  tornado  travelled 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  was  only  about 
two  hours  in  going  from  Louisville  to  Portsmouth,  a 
distance  by  an  air  line  of  160  miles.  When itis borne 
in  mind  that  this  tornado  pursued  the  sinuosities  of 
the  river,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  speed  must  have  been 
immensely  beyond  that  of  the  fastest  locomotive  ever 
run.  The  tornado,  in  common  with  all  which  have 
bsen  observed,  possessed  a  rotary  motion  upon  its 
own  axis." 

The  Dictionaries. — Prop.  Stowe.  Prof.  Stowe  of 
Andover  says  of  the  dictionaries  as  follows  : 

I  have  lookod  over,  with  some  care,  the  last  issues 
of  both  Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries.  With- 
out any  disparagement  of  Dr.  Worcester  as  an  able, 
laborious  and  successful  biographer,  I  must  say  that 
this  examination  has  confirmed  my  former  impression 
of  the  superiority  of  Webster  on  almost  every  point 
for  which  a  dictionary  is  usually  consulted.  Web- 
ster's dictionary,  as  now  published,  I  think,  has  deci- 
dedly the  advantage  over  Worcester's  in  the  analytic 
clearness,  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  its  definitions, 
in  the  nice  philosophical  discrimination  of  synonyms, 
and  in  the  graphic  significance  and  beauty  of  the  pic  - 
torial illustrations.  It  seen'is  to  me  thatall  these  quali- 
ties are  clearly  obvious  even  to  the  most  hasty  exami- 
nation. In  the  orthography  of  the  comparatively  few 
words  in  regard  to  which  they  differ,  I  generally  pre- 
fer Webster,  as  he  follows  more  closely  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  anticipating  usage,  which  is  every 
day  gaining  ground,  rather  than  adhering  to  that 
which  is  passing  away.  In  copiousness  of  vocabulary 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  nearly  equal ;  at  least 
no  one  can  now  pretend  that  the  vocabulary  of  Wor- 
cester is  more  select  and  pure  than  that  of  Webter. 

The  Mississippi  River  Once  Fordable. — A  fact  hag 
been  revealed  in  court  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  which 
is  not  a  little  startling  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as 
.tending  to  show  that  the  Mississippi  of  to-day  is  not 
the  stream  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  One  of  the  old- 
est inhabitants  of  New  Madrid  stated  that  he  had  known 
the  river  more  than  fifty  years,  and  that  when  he  first 
knew  it,  it  was  a  much  smaller  and  shallower  stream 


than  it  is  now — so  shallow  indeed,  that  he  had  waded 
and  forded  it  often.  Several  other  old  residents  of 
New  Madrid  confirmed  this  statement,  and  declare 
that  the  river  at  that  point,  now  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  wa3  fordable  half  a  century  ago. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal — The  Flour  market  is  more  active. 
The  ouly  sales  are  a  small  lot  of  good  superfine,  for 
shipment,  at  $5  50  per  barrel,  including  200  barrels 
of  extra  at  $5  50  a  5  75.  There  is  a  steady  home  con- 
sumption demand  within  the  range  of  the  same 
figures,  and  fancy  lots  at  $6  50  a  7  50 — according  to 
quality.  Small  sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal. 
The  former  is  held  at  $4  a  4  12,  and  the  latter  at 
$3  37£  per  barrel,  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is'a  very  steady  demand  for  Wheat, 
and  about  2000  bushels  weie  disposed  of,  part  at  $1  35 
a  1  37  per  bushel  for  fair  and  good  red,  and  $1  40  a 
1  50  for  fair  to  prime  white.  Rye  is  dull  at  84  cents. 
Corn  is  rather  quiet.  Sales  of  prime  yellow  at  68  a 
68J  cents.  Oats  are  dull  at  42  a  43c.  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  40c.  for  Delaware. 

Cloverseed  of  prime  quality  sells  at  $4  52  a  4  50 
per  64  pounds.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $3  87.  Flax- 
seed sells  on  arrival  at  $1  62  per  bushel. 


GREEN  LAWN.— This  establishment  will  re-open 
for  the  reception  of  Boarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  shaded,  3^  miles  from  the  sta- 
ti  n  at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railroad,  at  which  place,  persons  leaving 
the  corner  of  18th  and  Market  sts.,  arrive  in  2\  hours, 
and  by  forwarding  information  previous  to  their 
coming,  will  be  oonveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
week,  $5.    Children  under  12  years,  $3. 

Reference— Joel  J.  Baily,  No.  219  Market  Stn  et. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietor. 

Unionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

6mo.  2 — 6  t. 


/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sess;on.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  R1DGWAY, 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

4  mo.  21st,  1860 — 3m. 


[  ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
JLi  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


PURCHASERS  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Cabinet 
ware-rooms  of  SCHOTT  &  HEACOCK,  No.  142 
North  9th  Street. 

Spring  and  Hair  Mattresses  made  to  order,  repair- 
ing, varnishing,  upholstering,  &c,  &c.  Movings 
promptly  attended  to.    Furniture  cars  to  hire. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Lodge  st.,  N.  Bide  Penn'a  Bank 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

There  was  a  time  that  King  Charles  the 
Second  gave  liberty  to  Presbyterians,  for  such  | 
as  would,  to  license  places  to  meet  in,  and  they 
got  a  great  barn  at  Ashford  in  the  Water;  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  one  day,  and  saw 
their  nieeting  break  up,  and  there  appeared  in 
the  street  abundance  of  people,  and  it  troubled 
my  spirit  to  see  so  many  poor  people  led  away, 
with  such  as  I  had  tried  and  found  to  be  false 
apostles ;  but  within  three  days  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  me,  to  go  to  that  meeting  next  fifth 
day,  but  it  was  very  bard  with  me  to  give  up 
to  go,  for  there  were  many  that  I  loved  very 
well,  and  that  I  believed  loved  me;  but  the 
Lord  was  good,  and  encouraged  me,  upon  which 
I  acquainted  an  ancient  Friend  with  the  concern 
which  was  upon  me,  and  he  also  encouraged  me. 

On  the  fifth  day  morning  a  Friend  came  to  me, 
and  to  the  meeting  we  went,  where  the  priest 
was  preaching,  and  preached  false  doctrine.  Now 
my  message  to  the  people  was,  that  that  meeting 
should  fall  and  come  down  ere  long,  with  what  more 
I  had  to  say,  as  it  did  in  a  few  weeks  after,  and 
there  were  never  meetings  there  since  in  that  barn, 
though  they  had  set  up  a  pulpit  in  it,  and  fine 
seats ;  but  when  the  priest  had  done  (whose 
name  was  Oldfield,  whom  I  knew)  I  then  desired 
the  privilege  of  the  gospel,  which  was,  "  If  any 
thing  was  revealed  to  him  that  sate  by,  let  him 
speak,  and  the  rest  hold  their  peace  f\  but  before 
I  had  said  what  I  had  to  say,  they  came  violent- 


ly upon  me,  and  abused  me,  haling  me  out ;  the 
priest  looked  pale,  and  went  away,  though  I 
charged  him  with  false  doctrine ;  when  I  was 
out,  I  declared  to  the  people,  in  the  power  of 
God,  against  their  priest  and  worship,  but  none 
answering  me  in  defence  of  their  way  ;  so  when 
I  had  done  I  went  away,  and  soon  after  saw  the 
word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled,  for  their  meeting  was 
not  to  be  found  in  all  the  country,  because  they 
fled  and  got  into  holes  in  those  suffering  times. 

Another  day  I  was  at  Wirksworth  market,  and 
the  people  swore  so  dreadfully,  that  it  was  to  me 
as  if  sparks  of  fire  had  flown  about,  at  which  my 
spirit  was  sore  grieved;  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  "  Gro  to  the  market- 
cross,  and  declare  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
people."  But  I  was  loth  to  go,  for  I  knew  the 
people  (many  of  them)  to  be  a  rude,  wicked, 
drunken,  swearing  people;  besides,  I  did  not 
know  but  they  might  pull  me  to  pieces,  and 
therefore  I  took  my  horse  and  went  home.  But, 
oh!  I  was  followed  with  sharp  reproofs  and 
righteous  judgments  from  the  Lord,  with  which 
I  was  in  deep  sorrow,  and  I  looked  for  the  re- 
newing of  that  concern  no  more. 

But  the  next  time  I  went,  when  I  was  in  the 
market  again,  an  exercise  fell  heavy  upon  me  to 
go  and  warn  the  people.  Now  I  went,  not  stand- 
ing to  consult  any  more,  and  in  the  heavenly 
power  of  God  declared  the  truth,  and  bore  my 
testimony  against  thsir  great  wickedness,  inso- 
much that  the  people  were  much  reached,  and 
wept  aloud,  and  no  man  had  power  to  hurt  me, 
though  I  stopped  twice  and  sate  down,  and  waited 
still  for  the  fresh  motion  of  life,  and  the  Lord 
enabled  me  to  stand  up  again  :  when  I  had  eased 
my  spirit,  I  came  away  in  peace  and  great  joy, 
and  after  I  came  to  my  inn,  some  followed  me, 
but  it  rose  in  my  heart  to  go  out  of  town,  which 
I  did ;  but  after  I  was  gone,  I  heard  one  justice 
Loe  came  to  the  town,  and  sent  to  my  inn  to 
fetch  me  before  him,  intending  to  have  sent  me 
to  prison,  but  the  Lord  delivered  and  saved  me 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  wicked  men  (for  this 
justice  was  a  great  persecuter  of  Friends).  Thus 
the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  kept  me  wherever 
I  went ;  oh  !  let  my  soul  livingly  praise  his  holy 
name. 
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About  this  time  I  went  much  to  meetings,  and 
run  to  and  fro,  the  Lord  helping  me,  without 
whom  I  could  do  nothing,  for  in  him  all  fulness 
dwells;  and  many  were  convinced, and  our  meetings 
were  greater  and  greater,  and  many  proved  faith- 
ful ;  but  the  priests  raged  sore,  for  I  went  abroad 
as  much  as  I  could,  and  kept  my  trade  going  too, 
my  family  also  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  my 
care  was  great  to  pay  all  I  owed  to  every  body, 
so  that  I  was  oft  constrained  to  ride  many  miles 
after  meetings,  to  gain  my  markets  on  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  Lord  blessed  me  every 
way. 

Now  my  neighbors  seeing  many  Friends  come 
to  visit  me  at  my  house,  for  the  more  I  travelled 
and  labored  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Lord, 
the  more  I  gained  acquaintance  with  Friends 
abroad  ;  and  I  went  often  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  London,  and  there  enquired,  how  truth  spread 
abroad  from  nation  to  nation  ?  And  I  was  glad, 
and  Friends  came  in  love  to  see  me,  who  went  in 
the  love  of  God  to  visit  them  ;  and  our  town's 
people  thought  that  they  would  eat  me  up,  as  I 
heard,  and  waited  to  see  me  fail  in  the  world  ; 
but  when  it  did  not  prove  so,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, then  they  changed  their  minds,  and 
said,  that  the  Quakers  (as  they  called  them) 
gave  me  money  for  preaching ;  and  many  such 
lies,  false  accusations  and  slanders  I  patiently 
bore  in  those  days. 

Thus  the  subtil  serpent,  by  his  wicked  lies  and 
false  reports,  labored  to  hinder  the  prosperity  of 
the  p'ure  truth ;  yet  I  saw  no  way,  but  to  give 
up  my  cause  and  the  cause  of  truth  into  the 
Lord's  hand,  for  him  to  plead  it  as  he  saw  meet. 

But  the  priests  seeing  the  magistrates  did  not 
like  to  persecute  us,  they  laid  their  heads  toge- 
ther, and  got  out  a  writ  against  me  and  other  two 
Friends. 

But  so  it  happened,  that  I  was  gone  to  York 
and  those  parts  thereabouts  in  truth's  service,  and 
came  not  home  till  the  writ  was  near  being  out 
of  date,  but  the  other  two  Friends  were  taken  and 
sent  to  prison  at  Derby,  and  were  kept  long  pri- 
soners there. 

After  this  they  cited  me  to  the  Bishop's  court, 
to  which  I  went,  and  when  I  was  called,  I  ap- 
peared and  went  up  towards  the  high-priest,  and 
the  others,  one  of  them  was  called  the  register, 
whose  name  was  Nichols,  of  Litchfield,  and  when 
I  came  near  him,  he  looked  on  me  with  an  envi- 
ous countenance,  saying  to  me,  Art  thou  there  ? 
I  thought  to  have  had  thee  in  goal  before  now ; 
but,  said  he,  I  will  have  thee  in  goal. 

Then  said  I,  I  have  read,  that  the  devil  shall 
cast  some  of  you  into  prison ;  but  I  never  read 
that  any  prophet,  apostle,  or  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  laid  any  man  in  prison  for  conscience 
§ake.  But  Nichols  answered  again,  I  will  lay 
thee  in  prison.  Then,  said  I,  Thou  wilt  join 
with  the  devil. 

Pray,  Mr.  )?Vilson,  said  he  to  the  high  priest 


(the  same  who  came  before  to  our  meeting  to 
persecute  us,  after  he  had  been  at  that  called  his 
sacrament)  Do  you  admonish  him  ?  Upon  which 
I  looked  for  some  information  and  counsel;  but 
all  he  said  was,  I  admonish  you  to  come  to 
church  ;  I  admonish,  I  admonish  you  to  come  to 
church  ;  I  admired  at  their  folly  and  blindness; 
for  I  expected  they  would  have  labored  to  have 
shewed  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  come  to 
church  (or  that  I  was  in  an  error) ;  but  seeing 
nothing  came,  but  I  admonish,  I  admonish,  I 
admonish  thee,  three  times,  to  make  way  for  their 
wicked  court  to  go  on  to  persecute  me,  and  get 
money ;  said  I  to  him,  Prithee,  whether  dost 
thou  admonish  me  for  the  good.of  my  soul,  or  for 
the  love  of  my  money  ?  Said  Nichols,  I  for 
the  love  of  thy  money,  and  he  for  the  good 
of  thy  soul.  With  that  the  people  made  a 
noise  with  laughing  ;  for  they  saw  it  was 
money,  more  than  the  good  of  souls,  that 
they  aimed  at  in  that  wicked  court  And  then 
the  Lord's  power  arose  in  my  heart,  and  I  was 
going  to  declare  against  them ;  for  I  saw  their 
wickedness  in  their  high  places  was  very 
great,  and  from  an  evil,  cruel,  persecuting,  sel- 
fish spirit:  but  they  cried  out,  Have  him  away; 
upon  which  I  was  violently  hurried  out  of  their 
court.  And  the  next  court  I  was  cited  again, 
and  in  the  mean  time  summoned  to  appear  at  the 
assizes  at  Derby.  And  the  bailiff  of  our  hundred 
told  me,  We  must  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  assizes  ;  I 
told  him,  we  would  not,  for  it  was  in  vain  to 
go  to  him,  except  we  would  give  him  money. 
Then  said  he,  you  must  appear  before  the  judge; 
I  seemed  willing  to  that,  and  told  him,  it  might 
do  well  to  let  him  know  how  we  were  abused  by 
him,  and  his  men  the  bailiffs ;  for  we  are  hurried 
to  the  assizes,  and  sessions,  because  we  cannot 
give  you  money,  and  people  of  other  opinions, 
that  can  give  you  money,  you  leave  them  at 
home ;  yea,  said  I,  to  my  own  knowledge,  you 
left' one  at  home  for  one  groat.  We  were  many 
friends  together,  and  when  he  heard  me  so  free 
to  appear  before  the  judge,  and  discover  how 
they  made  their  ends  of  the  people  in  the  country, 
he  bid  me  get  me  away  home  ;  if  I  would,  I  said, 
then  I  would  have  all  my  friends  along  with  me  ; 
he  bade  me  take  them,  and  away  we  came  home, 
and  these  greedy  men  got  no  prey  on  us. 

The  next  day  being  cited  to  appear  again  be- 
fore the  spiritual  court,  so  called  (but  rather 
wicked  court)  at  Bakewell,  we  went  three  of  us  : 
so  I  came  from  the  temporal  court  one  day 
and  went  to  the  spiritual  court  another,  but 
they  all  missed  of  their  chief  ends  of  me ;  for 
they  were  of  Felix's  mind,  they  troubled  me  the 
oftener,  thinking  to  get  money  of  me.  When 
we  came  there,  the  court  was  removed  into  the 
inn  to  go  to  dinner;  after  which  they  held  their 
court  in  a  chamber,  where  we  appeared  ;  but 
Nichols  said,  he  would  not  take  mine  for  an  ap- 
pearance.   I  asked  him,  why,  saying,  any  time 
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that  day,  while  the  court  lasted,  would  do.  The 
priest  answered,  saying,  You  are  a  people  that 
will  not  be  obedient  to  the  king's  laws.  I  then 
asked  him,  Is  the  king  your  ruler?  To  this  he 
was  silent,  and  bid  an  apparitor  take  me  away, 
but  I  staid  till  the  other  Friends  had  done,  and 
then  went  away. 

After  this  I  travelled  hard,  and  went  to  meet- 
ings in  many  places;  and  one  day,  as  I  was 
drawing  homeward,  having  been  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  Nottinghamshire,  coming  by  Derby, 
"William  Fallowfield  being  with  me,  a  letter  from 
Abr.  Morris  of  Lincoln  met  me,  desiring  me  to 
speak  to  a  great  woman,  who  was  about  to  put 
some  Friends  in  prison  (who  were  her  tenants) 
for  tithes  :  so  I  went  to  her,  and  after  some  talk 
with  her,  she  grew  very  cool  and  moderate,  and 
ordered  me  to  go  to  her  steward,  one  Millus,  of 
Turnditch,  about  eight  miles  from  Derby ;  so 
Will.  Fallowfield  left  me.  I  went  home  from 
Derby,  and  on  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  stew- 
ard's, but  he  was  gone  to  Brasson.  I  went 
thither,  and  he  was  gone  to  the  hall.  I  sent  for 
him  to  my  inn,  but  he  would  not  come;  so  I 
went  to  him  to  the  hall,  where  were  two  priests, 
and  the  master  of  the  house,  and  some  of  Derby, 
who  all  knew  me ;  I  got  Millus  the  steward  from 
them  into  the  hall,  where  I  discoursed  him,  tel- 
ling him  his  mistress's  mind,  and  left  him  very 
friendly ;  after  which,  I  never  heard  more  of  the 
Friends  going  to  Lincoln  prison:  and  I  pressed  on 
then  to  go  home  to  my  family,  though  it  snowed 
and  blew  hard ;  but  when  I  was  on  Brasson 
Moor,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  bidding 
me  go  to  Auldwark,  and  help  them  out.  Thith- 
er I  went,  not  daring  to  deny  ;  there  was  no 
priest,  nor  priest's  shop  in  that  town,  and  divers 
were  under  trouble  about  religion.  I  had  some 
acquaintance  with  one  John  Buzston  to  whose 
house  I  went,  and  he  bid  me  welcome.  I  ac- 
quainted him  I  had  a  desire  to  have  a  meeting, 
and  they  acquainted  the  town,  and  about  the  hour 
appointed  the  house  was  full.  I  was  enabled  to 
speak  as  in  the  ability  of  God's  holy  spirit,  and 
was  powerfully  carried  on  for  about  four  hours. 
The  meeting  ended  before  twelve,  but  some  staid 
till  two,  and  the  man  and  his  wife  were  convin- 
ced; and  both  their  parents.  And  the  servant 
man,  who  hath  since  a  fine  testimony  amongst 
Friends,  and  twenty  more  of  the  town;  and  John 
Buzston  said  he  believed  all  the  town  was 
convinced.  And  many  came  to  meetings  some 
till  they  died,  some  till  they  married;  some  went 
into  America,  and  did  well,  as  I  heard.  I  had 
also  meetings  about  the  same  time  at  Newman 
Lays-Millen,  and  a  brave  con  vincement  there  was 
in  those  days;  some  of  whom  are  alive  to  this 
day,  and  faithful  to  the  truth.  And  also  in 
many  other  places  where  the  Lord  ordered  me,and 
went  with  me,  and  by  his  own  right  arm  did  un- 
utterable things;  many  were  convinced,  yea, 
hundreds,  I  believe,  and  came  to  meeting,  at 


which  the  devil  was  angry,  and  I  was  cast  into 
prison. 

For  soon  after  this  a  writ  de  Excommunicato 
Capiendo  came  out;  while  I  had  been  abroad 
among  Friends,  I  had  a  great  sense  of  a  deep  suf- 
fering falling  upon  me,  insomuch  that  I  said  to  a 
Friend,  that  it  was  so  deep  I  could  not  see  to 
the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  desired  it  in  my  heart  of 
the  Lord,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  stand  it. 
And  before  I  got  home  out  of  Yorkshire,  I  had 
a  dream  one  night,  in  which  I  saw,  as  I  thought, 
a  great  mastiff  dog  took  hold  on  me,  and  held  me 
by  my  clothes  just  by  Derby  goal ;  and  I  saw  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  strive,  and  therefore,  after 
I  had  called  to  his  master  to  take  him  off  (  for  I 
did  send  to  the  bishop  to  take  him  off)  but  could 
not  see  he  was  inclined  to  it,  then  I  gave  up  to  let 
him  hold  me.  And  the  day  before  I  got  home, 
I  felt  the  suffering  more  and  more ;  and  the  next 
day  I  went  to  Bakewell  fair,  and  the  apparitor 
(Brigham,)  proved  the  dog,  for  he  arrested  me 
before  I  could  get  into  mine  inn,  or  put  up  my 
horse  in  the  stable,  being  the  16th  of  the  sixth 
month,  1680.  So  to  Derby  I  must  go,  but  we 
staid  that  night  at  Bakewell,  whither  my  wife 
came  next  morning,  and  wept.  I  bid  her  not 
weep,  but  rather  rejoice  that  we  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  us.  Then  she  bore  it  very 
well,  when  she  saw  me  bear  it  so  cheerfully. 

(To  I>e  continued.) 


STUDY  YOURSELF. 

In  order  to  gain  self-control  we  must  study  our- 
selves,  especially  as  to  our  weak  points  of  charac- 
ter, and  aim  to  conquer  specific  modes  or  habits  o  f 
evils  to  which  we  are  prone.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  "the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us ;"  and 
every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  study  his  heart, 
finds  some  point  at  which  Satan  works  with  spe- 
cial facility.  If  one  is  repeatedly  affected  with 
heart-burn,  with  headache,  with  nervousness, 
with  nightmare,  he  begins  to  scrutinize  his  diet, 
and  when  he  ascertains  what  it  is  that  deranges 
his  system,  he  refrains  from  that  as  if  it  were  poi- 
son. If  we  were  half  so  careful -in  the  dietetics 
of  the  soul,  we  should  keep  up  a  far  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  tone  of  virtue.  Whenever  auything 
goes  amiss  with  our  outward  conduct,  or  when  we 
find  an  indifference  or  languor  of  heart  toward 
spiritual  things,  if  we  search  into  the  springs  of 
our  spiritual  life  we  shall  discover  that  at  some 
point  an  evil  propensity,  an  old  unconquered 
habit,  has  gained  a  temporary  ascendency  over 
us,  and  has  betrayed  us  into  sin  ;  and  we  must  set 
ourselves  resolutely,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
conquer  that  evil.  I  have  instanced  the  case  of 
one  who  found  himself  insensibly  contracting,  an. 
appetite  for  spirituous  drinks, which  he  had  begun 
to  use  as  a  medicine.  The  discovery  of  the  danger 
gave  him  resolution  for  the  remedy.    I  have. also 
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learned  of  one  who,  finding  the  spirit  of  covetous- 
ness  growing  with  the  increase  of  his  wealth, 
fought  it  down  by  signing  checks  in  blank  for  be- 
nevolent societies  and  keeping  these  ready  to  be 
filled  up  on  every  application.  He  conquered 
himself  by  writing  his  nam°.  Robert  Hall,  so 
weighty  and  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  was  apt  to 
be  impetuous  and  overbearing  in  uttering  his 
opinion  in  private.  But  he  watched  and  prayed 
against  this  infirmity,  till  he  perceptibly  gained 
in  modesty  and  sweetness  of  temper.  Once,  when 
he  so  far  lost  his  self-command  as  to  become  heat- 
ed in  a  debate,  he  abruptly  closed  the  discussion 
and  left  the  room.  The  company  supposed  that 
he  had  gone  away  in  anger  ;  but  he  was  over- 
heard to  ejaculate  with  deep  feeling,  "Lamb  of 
God )"  Lamb  of  God,  calm  my  excited  spirit/' 
He  went  away,  not  to  show  anger,  but  to  conquer 
it  by  prayer;  willing  to  lose  his  accustomed  tri- 
umph in  an  argument,  if  he  could  win  the  great- 
er victory  over  himself  — J.  P.  Thompson, 


MEMORIAL 

Of  Penn's  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
our  deceased  friend,  Elihu  Barnard. 

The  memory  of  this,  our  dear  friend,  is  pre- 
cious, and  we  believe  it  will  be  right  for  us  to  pre- 
serve some  account  of  his  life  and  religious  ex- 
perience, for  the  benefit  of  survivors ;  for,  in  the 
aboundings  of  Gospel  love  he  ardently  desired 
that  all  might  be  gathered  into  that  heavenly 
enclosure  where  the  morning  stars  sing  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy. 

Elihu  Barnard  was  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Sarah  Barnard,  of  Newlin,  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  the  6th  of  the 
Third  month,  1798.  In  early  life  he  had  the 
guarded  religious  care  of  his  parents.  Though 
he  often  referred  to  this  care  as  affording  strength 
and  consolation  in  the  trials  which  beset  him, 
yet  it  seemed  well  nigh  lost  for  a  season.  As 
he  rose  to  manhood  he  formed  unprofitable  as- 
sociations, whereby  he  was  hurried  on  in  the 
broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  While 
thus  circumstanced,  the  mercies  of  a  long-suffer- 
ing God  still  followed  him  ;  the  parental  care 
and  impressive  advice,  so  often  bestowed  upon 
him  by  a  devoted  mother,  was  continually  brought 
to  his  remembrance.  But  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  run  counter  thereto,  he  said  that  he  always 
dreaded  to  meet  her,  not  being  willing  to  give  her 
pain,  yet  knowing  that  her  quick  perceptive  fac- 
ulties would  readily  discover  his  true  condition. 
Thus  he  went  on  for  a  season,  disregarding  the 
clear  convictions  of  Truth  in  his  own  mind, 
until  he  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  spiritual 
darkness  and  death,  and  every  comfort  appear- 
ed to  be  blasted,  or  taken  from  him. 

It  was  not  until  he  found  himself  reduced  to 
this  extremity  that  he  became  humbled,  as  in 
the  dust,  and  was  made  willing  to  return  to  the 


Father's  house,  and  acknowledge  his  unworthi- 
ness.  His  Heavenly  Father  saw  him,  even  while 
he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  enabled  him  to  renew  his  covenant 
with  Him. 

From  this  time  forward,  as  he  gave  attention 
to  his  Divine  Leader  and  Guide,  bis  mind  became 
deeply  exercised  for  the  good  of  others,  as  well 
as  for  his  own  soul.  As  he  continued  faithful,  a 
gift  in  the  ministry  was  conferred  upon  him, 
which  increased  with  his  spiritual  growth,  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  many.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  he  frequently  travelled 
abroad  in  the  ministry,  to  the  peace  of  his  own 
mind,  and  satisfaction  of  those  he  visited. 

Nothing  appeared  to  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
his  spirit  than  the  sorrowful  declension  so  ap- 
parent among  Friends,  in  the  great  and  impor- 
tant duty  of  assembling  together  for  the  purpose 
of  Divine  worship.  When  under  deep  exercise 
on  this  account,  he  remarked  that  he  had  done 
what  he  could,  and  must  now  leave  them,  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  brought  to  see  their 
error  before  it  was  too  late. 

Though  frequently  indisposed,  he  was  seldom 
prevented  from  attending  to  his  social  and  reli- 
gious duties,  until  his  last  sickness,  which  was  of  a 
protracted  character.  During  this  season  of  suf- 
fering and  conflict,  he  was  often  made  thankful 
for  the  blessings  which  he  enjoyed  and  labored 
to  surrender  his  own  will  to  the  Divine  requir- 
ing ;  yet  he  sometimes  remarked,  "  that  if  it  was 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  would  like 
to  remain  a  little  longer  with  his  family  and 
friends,  but  if  otherwise,  he  wished  to  be  re- 
signed." 

On  the  morning  previous  to  his  decease,  a 
friend  called  to  see  him,  and  discovered  that  the 
conflict  of  nature  was  about  to  terminate ;  yet  he 
appeared  cheerful,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
friend,  and  after  referring  to  the  critical  state  he 
had  been  in  a  few  hours  before,  added,  that  as  he 
was  becoming  more  easy,  he  thought  there  still 
remained  some  probability  of  his  recovery.  He 
was  not  then  conscious  that  disease  was  so  rapidly 
wasting  his  vital  energies.  He  was  told  that 
during  his  long  illness  he  had  had  the  tender  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends,  and  their  earnest  desire  for 
his  restoration;  but  that  it  now  appeared  the 
time  for  his  final  separation  from  all  temporal 
things  was  near  at  hand.  For  a  few  moments 
his  mind  seemed  severely  tried ;  but  he  soon  re- 
gained his  wonted  composure,  and  lay  quiet  for 
a  considerable  time,  when  he  solemnly  addressed 
the  Throne  of  Grace  :  "  Dearest  Lord,  if  I  can 
not  be  restored,  then,  most  holy  Father,  do  thou 
condescend  to  be  with  me  in  this  deeply  trying 
hour.  Gracious  God  !  do  not  leave  me,  for  in 
thee  is  my  whole  confidence  placed,  both  here 
aud  hereafter."  He  continued  for  some  time 
with  similar  expressions,  earnestly  pleading  for 
the  reception  of  his  immortal  soul  into  the  glo- 
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rious  mansions  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the 
ransomed  of  all  ages  to  dwell  in. 

After  a  pause,  he  requested  a  neighbor  to  be 
sent  for,  and  said  to  him,  that  he  had  always  loved 
him  for  his  integrity,  and  feelingly  desired  and 
encouraged  him  to  be  faithful  in  the  support  of 
the  testimonies  of  Truth. 

He  then  requested  that  his  family  and  friends 
might  be  present,  and  after  a  solemn  pause,  in 
the  overflowing  of  a  dying  father's  love  for  his 
children,  he  impressively  expressed  his  desire 
that  they  might  be  preserved  from  the  many 
evils  by  which  they  were  surrounded;  telling  them 
that  the  one  true  and  eternal  principle,  the  Rock 
of  Ages,  which  he  had  long  been  endeavoring  to 
place  his  faith  upon,  now,  in  a  dying  hour,  re- 
mains the  same  that  it  ever  was,  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  and  afforded  him  an  assurance  of 
a  happy  eternity.  He  remarked,  that  though 
reason  may  seem  to  silence  the  workings  of  a 
troubled  mind,  it  never  can  restore  peace  in  an 
hour  like  this,  when  we  have  the  prospect  of 
death  full  before  us. 

After  he  had  continued  for  some  time  to  give 
much  pertinent  counsel,  and  to  intercede  with 
the  Father  of  mercies  to  be  with  his  dear  chil- 
dren and  to  preserve  them,  finding  himself  una- 
ble any  longer  to  converse,  he  said  that  he  must 
stop;  perhaps  some  one  would  speak  for  him. 
He  then  lay  quiet  and  composed  for  some  hours, 
when  his  gentle  and  confiding  spirit  quietly  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  on  the  27th 
of  the  Eighth  210.,  1857,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age;  and  we  feel  the  blessed  assurance  that  he  has 
joined  the  company  of  redeemed  spirits  which 
surround  the  throne  of  God.  "  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace." 

Read  and  approved  in  Penn's  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  the  8th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1857. 

Daniel  Kent, 
Ruth  Ann  Wilson, 

Penn's  Grove  .  Clerks. 

Read  and  approved  in  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  the  26th  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1859. 

Ezra  Michener, 
Mary  S.  Michener, 

Clerks. 


God  does  not  look  at  the  eloquence,  the  length, 
the  number  of  the  prayers,  but  at  the  sincerity 
of  the  heart.  He  approves,  accepts  and  rewards 
no  prayer  but  that  in  which  the  heart  is  engag- 
ed. It  is  not  the  lifting  up  of  the  voice,  the 
wringing  of  the  hands,  or  the  smiting  on  the 
breast,  that  he  regards,  but  the  motions  of  the 
heart.  He  hears  with  approbation  no  more  than 
the  heart  speaks  in  sincerity.        H.  Moore. 

We  cannot  in  any  degree  be  reconciled  to 
error,  if  we  are  alive  in  the  Truth. 


ESSAY  ON  PRACTICAL  PIETY,  EXEMPLIFIED  IN 
THE  EXAMPLE  AND  PRECEPTS  OF  JESUS. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

11  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew?11  ....  "  Much 
every  way :  chiefly,  because  unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God." — Rom.  iii. 

In  considering  the  universality  and  eflicacy  of 
divine  grace,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and 
confirmed  by  experience,  the  question  may  arise, 
What  advantage  then  has  the  Christian  over  the 
inhabitants  of  heathen  lands  ? 

Much  every  way ;  but  chiefly  in  this,  that  we 
have  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures  the  example 
and  precepts  of  Jesus.  It  may  be  added,  that 
modern  civilization  is  of  a  much  higher  order, 
and  based  upon  a  purer  morality  than  any  that 
was  known  in  antiquity,  or  that  now  prevails  in 
heathen  lands.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity ;  for  although  Christian 
principles  are  imperfectly  understood  by  most  of 
those  who  profess  them,  and  still  more  imperfectly 
cirried  out  in  practice,  yet  much  has  been  gained 
by  holding  up  to  public  view  a  higher  standard  of 
righteousness,  and  dispelling  the  darkness  of 
superstition.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fami- 
liar comparison  :  As  the  rays  of  the  sun  visit 
all  lands,  conveying  light  and  heat,  which  are 
essential  to  organic  life,  so  divine  grace  is  dis- 
pensed to  all  minds,  imparting  truth  and  love, 
which  are  indispensible  to  the  life  of  the  soul ; 
but  as  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  luxuriant  vege- 
tation obstructs  the  solar  rays,  and  pestilential 
effluvia  arise  from  the  shaded  morass,  so  the  light 
of  divine  grace  is  obstructed  by  the  rank  growth 
of  superstition  and  the  influence  of  false  reli- 
gions, having  their  origin  in  the  earthly  or  car- 
nal nature  of  man.  Although  "  the  grace  of 
God  which  bringeth  salvation  hath  apreared  to 
all  men,"  and  has  afforded  to  every  obedient 
soul  sufficient  light  to  secure  eternal  life,  yet 
there  is  a  vast  difference  among  men  in  regard 
to  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  the  consequent 
responsibilities  they  incur. 

Man  is  naturally  a  social  being,  and  in  all 
situations  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  age  and  country.  This  is  wisely 
ordered,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  sufficiently 
sympathize  with  his  associates  to  be  either  happy 
or  useful  in  their  society.  We  nod,  accordingly, 
that  the  great  and  wise  men  of  antiquity,  who 
were  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  their  people, 
were  all  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  super- 
stitions of  their  age,  and  in  some  particulars  were 
led  astray  by  the  corrupt  customs  of  the  times 
There  is  only  one  example  to  the  contrary  in  the 
world's  history.  This  perfect  example  is  found 
in  the  life  of  that  holy  personage,  "  the  Messen- 
ger of  the  Covenant,"  "  who  hath  abolished  death 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospel."  He  was  born  and  educated  among 
a  people  who  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  big- 
oted in  their  religious  opinions,  yet  he  exhibited 
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the  most  expansive  charity;  he  lived  in  an  age 
and  country  thoroughly  corrupted,  yet  he  led  a 
sinless  life;  he  associated  with  the  poor,  and 
often  with  the  degraded,  in  order  to  enlighten 
and  improve  them;  he  approaehed  the  rich  and 
the  great  only  to  admonish  and  instruct  them. 
He,  "in  all  points,  was  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin."  The  allurements  of  luxury, 
the  glittering  prizes  of  ambition,  the  glories  of 
this  world,  were  all  spread  before  him  without 
effect,  for  in  his  immaculate  soul  divine  love  and 
wisdom  and  power  reigned  supreme  over  all  the 
propensities  of  human  nature.  "The  life  and 
death  of  Christ,"  says  an  impressive  writer,* 
"  presents  in  truth,  the  most  exalted  picture  of 
love  that  we  can  conceive.  The  more  we  con- 
template them,  the  more  does  the  impression  of 
divine  beneficence  rise  upon  us.  He  went  about 
continually  doing  good.  He  dwelt  among  men 
as  a  brother,  sharing  their  joys,  and  alleviating, 
with  an  inexhaustible  fulness  of  compassion, 
their  sorrows.  He  lived  only  to  communicate 
happiness,  and  to  shed  around  him  blessings. 
His  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  wretched, 
and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  help  the  helpless. 
No  pspect  of  human  suffering  repelled  his  sym- 
pathy, no  magnitude  of  moral  baseness  checked 
the  flow  of  His  piety.  He  healed  the  broken- 
hearted and  set  at  liberty  the  bruised  spirit;  he 
made  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf 
to  hear ;  the  sick  man  heard  his  voice,  and  his 
sickness  was  cured ;  the  dead  heard  it,  and  rose 
to  life  again.  The  spirit  of  beneficence  animated 
him  with  so  divine  a  strength  that  it  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle  of  hatred  and  persecution 
which  surrounded  him,  and  flowed  forth  in  cur- 
rents of  kindness  toward  his  most  obstinate  and 
bitter  enemies.  His  love  sought  and  accepted 
no  reward  save  its  own  exalted  exercise.  Perse- 
cution could  not  prevent  it — indignity  could  not 
repel  it — contumely  could  not  ruffle  it — death 
could  not  quench  it.  What  a  depth  of  divine 
compassion  breathes  in  his  lament, 4  0  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick- 
ens under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not  V  What 
a  fervor  of  infinite  mercy  is  expressed  in  his 
prayer,  'Father,  forgive  them — they  know  not 
what  they  do.' 

"The  whole  life  of  Jesus  is  truly  a  life  of  love. 
We  cannot  regard  any  feature  of  it  that  does  not 
bear  the  impress  of  beneficent  devotion;  and  as 
we  ever  more  meditate  on  its  divine  beauty,  we 
still  see  some  finer  traits  of  tenderness  in  it,  and 
a  more  ennobling  stamp  of  grace." 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  revela- 
tions of  divine  grace  to  the  souls  of  men  are  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  watchfulness  and 
obedience ;  and  undoubtedly,  they  who  are  faith- 
ful in  these  respects  will  attain  all  the  know- 

#  — 

*  Fulloch's  Theism. 


ledge  that  is  requisite  for  their  happiness  and 
usefulness. 

But  there  are  also  other  conditions  that  influ- 
ence the  communication  of  spiritual  truth. — 
Among  these  are  the  state  of  Society  and  the 
particular  service  assigned  to  each  of  his  servants 
by  the  Master  of  all.  The  Messiah,  addressing 
his  disciples,  said :  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 
see  the  things  that  ye  see;  for  I  tell  you  that 
many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see 
those  things  that  ye  see  and  have  not  seen  them, 
and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have 
not  heard  them."  *  We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  those  prophets  were  deficient  in  obedi- 
ence. Sufficient  light  was  given  them  for  the 
performance  of  the  service  assigned  them,  and 
undoubtedly  they  secured  the  reward  of  peace; 
but  they  did  not  see  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  as  illustrated  in  the  example  and 
precepts  of  Jesus.  This  view  is  corroborated  by 
reference  to  the  religious  experience  of  Thomas 
A'  Kempis,  Fenelon,  Lady  Guyon  and  other 
devout  Catholics,  whose  purity  of  life  and  devo- 
tional spirit  have  seldom  been  equalled  ;  but  who 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
the  communion  of  a  church  whose  oppressive 
hierarchy,  pompous  ritual  and  persecuting  spirit 
had  long  stood  in  the  way  of  spiritual  progress. 
Fenelon  and  Lady  Guyon  were  cotemporaries  of 
Fox  and  Penn,  Bunyan  and  Baxter,  but  the 
state  of  society  in  France  in  regard  to  spiritual 
religion  was  very  different  from  that  of  England. 
In  the  latter  there  was  a  preparation  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  reception  of  light,  the  shac- 
kles imposed  by  bigotry  had  been  broken,  and 
the  inquiry  was  heard  on  every  hand,  "  who  shall 
show  us  any  good  ?  "  At  this  juncture  Divine 
Providence  raised  up  the  men  for  the  times. 
The  sowers  were  sent  forth,  and  much  of  the 
seed  fell  upon  good  ground  that  brought  forth 
fruit  abundantly. 

In  France  the  spirit  of  inquiry  being  repressed 
by  a  bigoted  monarch  and  a  persecuting  priest- 
hood, the  people  were  kept  in  ignorance.  Fene^ 
Ion,  Lady  Guyon  and  other  devoted  Christians, 
being  deeply  imbued  with  vital  religion,  did 
much  good  by  leading  many  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  inward  and  spiritual  life  which  fills  the  soul 
with  joy,  and  manifests  its  presence  by  good 
fruits.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they 
did  not  see  the  errors  of  their  Church  in  such  a 
light  as  to  require  an  open  protest  against  them, 
and  the  persecution  they  endured  on  account  of 
their  spiritual  views  shows  that  the  way  was  not 
yet  open  for  further  progress. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  higher  you  rise,  the  wider  is  your  hori- 
zon ;  so  the  more  you  know,  the  more  you  will 
see  to  be  known. 


*  Luke  x.  23. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE   QUARTERLY  MEETING  FOR   WORSHIP  AT 
READING. 

On  First-day  afternoon,  6th  month  3d,  that 
meeting  was  held  agreeably  to  appointment. 
Several  of  the  committee  having  care  in  its  es- 
tablishment were  in  attendance. 

Although  the  company  present  were  not  so  nu- 
merous as  at  the  meeting  in  the  3d  month,  (ow- 
ing to  causes  which  might  be  explained,)  yet 
the  interest  in  the  sustainment  of  the  meeting 
remains  unabated  with  a  considerable  number 
of  thoughtful  people,  whose  minds  are  turned 
towards  Friends,  and  who  feel  prepared,  with 
them,  to  maintain  their  important  testimonies  to 
a  truthful  and  simple  worship,  and  to  a  free  gos- 
pel ministry.  Under  this  feeling  they  are  will- 
ing to  sit  down  quietly  together  on  the  First- 
day  of  the  week,  patiently  to  wait  for  that  spirit- 
ual consolation  and  strength  which  the  true  wor- 
shipper seldom  fails  to  receive.  Among  these  are 
a  number  of  young  people,  both  male  and  fe- 
male ;  whose  consistent  deportment  has  been  a 
support  and  an  encouragement  to  their  elder 
Friends. 

The  social  opportunities  had  in  several  fami- 
lies were  marked  with  peculiar  sweetness,  and 
we  trust  that  the  coming  together  of  Friends  on 
these  occasions  will  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
sustaining- and  forwarding  a  religious  growth, 
which  to  experience  and  cherish  is  our  highest 
desire  and  aim. 

The  want  of  a  meeting  house  adapted  for 
larger  numbers  than  can  now  be  accommodated 
is  sensibly  felt  by  Friends  of  Reading,  as  well, 
as  by  the  committee;  and  as  a  subscription  has 
been  opened  to  supply  better  accommodations,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  liberal  feeling  may  be  exhibited 
towards  our  friends,  in  their  laudable  endeavors 
to  place  themselves  in  such  position  that  they 
need  not  fear  to  extend  a  general  invitation  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  when  occasions  may 
call  for  it.  °  G.  T. 


RAIN  WATER  NOT  ABSORBED  BY  LEAVES. 

It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  rain  water 
which  falls  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  vege- 
tables is  gradually  absorbed,  and  nourishes  the 
plant.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  opinion  is 
merely  instinctive,  and  when  tested  by  careful 
experiment,  it  proves  unfounded,  as  is  shown  by 
a  small  paper  lately  published  by  M.  Ducharte. 
For  four  years  this  author  has  endeavored  to 
discover,  by  direct  experiment,  whether  or  no 
such  absorption  takes  place.  The  plants  sub- 
mitted to  these  experiments  were  in  pots,  their 
stems  and  leaves  being  exposed  to  the  rain, 
whilst  the  roots  were  prevented  from  absorbing 
any  moisture,  being  hermetically  closed  up  in 
the  pot.  All  the  plants  submitted  to  this  kind 
of  investigation  gave  similar  results;  after  re- 


maining exposed  to  the  rain,  sometimes  for 
eighteen  consecutive  hours,  they  showed  no  in- 
crease in  weight;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  they 
appeared  to  have  experienced  a  slight  diminu- 
tion.— London  Photographic  News. 


WATER — ITS  WEIGHT  AND  POWER. 

In  the  operations  of  nature  and  art,  no  substance 
is  invested  with  more  interest  than  water.  With- 
out water,  no  plant,  insect,  fish,  bird,  beast  or 
man  could  exist  on  our  globe.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  every  organism,  and  it  also  oper- 
ates as  a  mechanical  agent  to  drive  the  sawmill 
and  cotton  factory  by  the  action  of  its  gravity;  or, 
in  the  form  of  steam,  it  propels  the  car  and  steam- 
!  ship  by  its  expansive  force  being  combined  with 
heat.  In  commerce,  water  is  the  standard  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  fluids  ;  when,  therefore,  we  see 
the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  set  down  at  0.794, 
and  eupoine  oil  at  0.655,  it  means  that  water  is 
as  1.000  to  each  of  these  in  weight;  they  are  much 
lighter,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  it  is  not  ow- 
ing to  the  lightness  of  one  fluid  as  compared  with 
another,  that  one  floats  on  top  and  another  mixes 
with  water,  because  alcohol  mixes  freely  with 
water,  but  most  oils  do  not.  Fluids  mix  togeth- 
er according  to  their  peculiar  natures,  not  their 
specific  gravities.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
1,000  ounces,  or  62 }  lbs.  An  imperial  liquid 
gallon  contains  277.274  cubic  inches  (the  Uni- 
ted States  liquid  or  wine  gallon  contains  231 
cubic  inches);  therefore,  a  pound  of  water  contains 
27.72  cubic  iuches, and  a  gallon  weighs  10  lbs.; 
while  a  cubic  foot  contains  6|  gallons.  A  pipe 
one  inch  in  diameter  and  one  yard  in  length  con- 
tains 28.26  cubic  inches  of  water,  which  is  a  lit- 
tle over  a  pound,  but  near  enough  to  call  a  yard 
of  water  in  a  one-inch  pipe  a  pound.  A  very  han- 
dy rule  in  calculating  the  contents  of  a  water  pipe 
is  simply  to  square  the  interior  diameter  in  inches 
and  the  answer  is  in  pounds  for  every  yard. 
Thus  :  how  many  pounds  of  water  are  there  in  a 
pipe  four  inches  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high  ? 
Answer:  (30— 3)  x  42=160  lbs.=16  gallons. 
These  simple  rules  are  valuable  to  all  who  con- 
vey water  in  round  pipes  from  springs  and  other 
sources  ;  also,  for  those  who  convey  water  in 
cylindrical  draft  boxes  to  water  wheels.  Water, 
at  one  time,  was  held  to  be  incompressible;  and, 
indeed,  for  all  common  purposes  it  may  be  so 
reckoned;  but  when  deprived  of  its  air,  it  is  re- 
duced in  bulk  l-890ths  by  a  pressure  of  360 
lbs. =24  atmospheres — on  the  square  inch.  It 
is  this  quality  of  resistance  to  pressure  in  water 
which  causes  it  to  be  so  useful  as  a  means  for 
transmitting  power  by  a  hydrostatic  press. 

Water,  in  falling,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
gravitation  as  other  heavy  bodies;  but  as  its  par- 
ticles have  not  the  cohesion  of  solid  bodies,  it  is 
understood  that  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  falling 
water,  a  continuous  stream  is  meant. 
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The  following  is  the  correct  method  fully  de- 
tailed to  calculate  the  quantity  flowing  out  under 
a  30  foot  head  from  an  orifice  of  2  feet  by  6 
inches:  -j/30  x  5.1=2  J.  897  feet  per  second, 
which  is  1,673.82  per  minute,  which  amounts 
to  71.3  horse-power,  by  using  44,000  as  a  divi- 
sor. A  correspondent  in  Lowell,  who  will  soon 
furnish  us  with  information  on  pressure  and 
water-power,  gives  us  the  following  formula, 
which  brings  out  marly  the  same  results: — 
]/(64  x  30)=43.8  x  .62  x  1=27.156  cubic  feet 
per  second.  He  uses  the  co-efficient  of  correc- 
tion, .62. — Scientific  American. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  16,  1860. 


Married,  In  Phildelphia,  on  the  24th  of  5th  Month, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Henry  Bentley,  of  New  York,  to  Ellen  W.  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  S.Penrose. 


Died,  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  the 
residence  of  his  uncle,  Elijah  M.  Neall,  James  B. 
Neall,  aged  19  years  and  6  months. 

 ,  At  his  residence  near  Roadstown,  Camber- 
land  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  24th  of  4th  month  last,  Adna 
Bradway,  Sr.,  in  the  84ta  year  of  his  age,  a  member 
of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Frienda'  Intelligencer. 
THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  commenced 
on  7th  day,  the  25th  of  5th  month,  1860,  at 
Hester  street  Meeting  House,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  There  were 
two  sittings  of  this  meeting,  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  in  both  of  which 
there  was  much  unity  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 

The  meeting  was  quite  as  large  as  usual,  and 
very  harmonious. 

On  1st  day,  the  26th  inst.,  our  meeting 
houses  were  open  for  public  worship,  in  this  city 
and  in  Brooklyn,  and  were  largely  attended 
both  by  Friends  and  others.  These  opportuni- 
ties were  seasons  of  Divine  favor. 

On  2nd  day  morning,  the  28th  of  the  month, 
the  meeting  assembled  at  the  Hester  street  House, 
the  men's  meeting  occupying  the  basement  story, 
there  being  about  the  usual  number  of  Friends 
in  attendance.  After  a  season  of  solemn  quiet, 
several  communications  were  made  to  the  meet- 
ing, before  the  reading  of  the  opening  minute. 
It  was  a  time  of  Divine  favor.  A  Friend  from 
another  Yearly  MeetiDg,  feelingly  remarked  that 
he  was  reminded  of  tbe  language  of  William 


Penn  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  our 
meetings  for  discipline,  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
ducted without  a  President,  Moderator,  or  Judgey 
the  Lord  alone  beiug  the  governing  Spirit, 
and  that  where  He,  by  His  holy  Spirit  rul- 
ed, there  could  be  no  jarring  nor  confusion, 
but  all  would  move  on  in  harmony  and  brother- 
ly condescension.  The  same  Friend  also  al- 
luded to  the  different  degrees  of  growth  in 
religious  experience,  and  the  different  services 
which  each  member  of  the  body  would  have  to 
perform,  when  all  are  subjected  to  the  Divine 
Government.  An  aged  Friend  alluded  to  the 
great  necessity  of  our  getting  into  a  perfectly 
passive  state,  in  which  we  would  often  find  it 
our  place  to  suffer  in  silence,  rather  than  endeavor 
to  find  relief  by  expression.  He  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  getting  thoroughly  emptied  of  self 
before  presuming  to  deal  out  the  word. 

Another  desired  that  Friends  might  not  be 
uumindful  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  shut  up 
in  solitary  cells  in  prison  houses. 

Minutes  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  attendance  at  this  were  now  read  as 
follows  : 

For  Samuel  M.  Janney,  a  minister  from  Goose- 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Loudoun  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 

For  John  Hunt,  a  minister  from  Rancocus 
Monthly  Meeting,  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey. 

For  Rebecca  Price,  a  minister  from  Gunpow- 
der Montly  Meeting,  Marylaud. 

For  Elizabeth  T.  Andrews,  a  minister  from 
Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

For  Joseph  Foulke,  a  minister  from  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  Cornelius  and  Mary  Ratcliff,  Jonathan 
Moore  and  Robert  Morrison,  from  Whitewater 
Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  company 
of  all  these  Friends,  and  also  with  the  company 
of  those  Friends  who  are  in  attendance  without 
minutes. 

The  meeting  entered  upon  the  reading  of 
Epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  to  this,  the 
interesting  contents  of  which  were  so  edifying 
that  Friends  thought  the  meeting  could  not  with 
profit  contemplate  upon  the  contents  of  more 
than  two  at  this  sitting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  at,  and 
about  the  door,  to  preserve  order  at  the  several 
sittings  of  this  meeting. 

The  Representatives,  on  being  called,  were  all 
present,  except  one  who  is  known  to  be  ill,  and 
they  were  requested  to  stop  at  the  rise  of  the 
meeting,  and  consider  of,  and  propose  to  our 
next  sitting,  suitable  Friends  to  serve  the  meet- 
ing for  clerk,  and  assistant  clerk. 

2nd  day  afternoon. — After  a  solemn  covering 
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spread  over  the  meeting,  and  the  reading  of  the 
opening  minute,  Alexander  J.  Coffin,  on  behalf 
of  the  Representatives,  reported,  that  they  had 
been  together,  and  were  united  in  proposing  the 
name  of  George  T.  Trimble  for  clerk,  and  Charles 
A.  Macy  for  assistant  clerk,  who  being  separate- 
ly considered  and  united  with  by  the  meeting, 
were  appointed  for  the  present  year.  The  meet- 
ing proceeded  with  the  reading  of  tbe  remaining 
Epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
we  are  in  correspondence,  much  to  the  comfort 
nd  satisfaction  of  Friends.  It  is  believed  that  at 
no  time  have  we  set  a  higher  value  upon  these 
epistolary  communications,  nor  felt  a  greater  evi- 
dence of  Divine  favor,  than  on  the  present 
occasion. 

We  were  made  sensible  that  it  is  only  as  we 
dwell  under  the  overshadowing  power  of  the 
Most  High,  and  are  actuated  by  the  Divine 
unction,  that  acceptable  Gospel  ministry  is 
brought  forth,  and  the  Church  edified  together 
in  love.  No  human  attainments,  however  great, 
no  teachings  from  men  or  books,  however  pro- 
found, can  ever  qualify  the  Lord's  servants  to 
divide  the  word  aright,  or  minister  availingly 
in  the  militant  church. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  essay  replies  to 
the  Epistles,  if  way  should  open  for  it,  and  re- 
port to  a  future  sitting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with  the 
Treasurer,  propose  what  sum,  if  any,  is  necessary 
to  be  raised  for  the  meetings'  use,  and  nominate 
a  suitable  Friend  for  Treasurer  the  present  year. 

3d  day  morning. — The  state  of  Society  claim- 
ed the  attention  of  the  meeting.  Friends  were 
reminded  of  the  great  necessity  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  of  withdrawing  their  affections  from* 
earthly  things.  The  wealthy  were  reminded  of 
the  weighty  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them, 
aud  that  if  they,  as  faithful  stewards,  discharged 
these,  their  great  possessions  would  prove  a 
blessing  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow 
men.  It  is  "  the  love,  of  money/'  and  not  the 
money  itself,  that  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil."  While 
preserved  in  true  humility,  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life"  will 
not  be  likely  to  prevail  over  us. 

A  Friend  remarked  upon  the  beautiful  order 
of  our  meetings  for  discipline,  and  particularly 
our  queries,  which  embrace  the  various  impor- 
tant testimonies  that  we,  as  a  people,  arc  called 
upon  to  bear  before  the  world.  That  these  are 
arranged  in  a  certain  order,  and  a  portion  of  time 
is  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  each,  so  that 
expression  may  be  given  to  concerns  that  appear 
lively,  and  thus  exercised  minds  have  the  op- 
portunity of  being  relieved.  He  considered  that 
these  meetings  were  for  the  transaction  of  the 
important  business  of  the  Society;  and  while 
ministry,  if  rightly  authorized,  is  never  out  of 
place,  he  thought  if  all  were  concerned  to  eye 
the  light  with  singleness  of  purpose,  they  would 


seldom  find  it  required  of  them  to  deviate  from 
the  subject  which  was  properly  before  the  meet- 
ing. Friends  were  exhorted  to  more  watchfulness 
to  observe  the  light ;  obedience  to  follow  it;  and 
patience  to  endure  the  righteous  judgments  which 
may  come  upon  us. 

The  assembling  of  ourselves  together  for  the 
solemn  purpose  of  performing  acceptable  worship, 
was  admitted  to  be  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
author  of  our  being,  and  which  should  be  made 
our  paramount  concern.  Friends  were  admonish- 
ed not  to  suffer  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the 
things  thereof,  so  to  occupy  the  attention,  as  to 
make  us  forgetful  of  the  source  whence  all  our 
blessings  are  derived.  And  if  the  love  of  the 
Father  has  sufficient  place  in  our  hearts,  we  shall 
feel  it  a  comfort  as  well  as  a  duty  to  assemble 
with  our  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  social  divine 
worship.  Friends  were  also  reminded  of  the  im- 
portance of  punctuality  in  the  observance  of  the 
hour  for  gathering.  Although  many  may  be 
induced  to  regard  this  as  a  small  matter,  yet  it 
tends  very  much  to  the  settlement  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  a  neglect  in  this  particular  may  often 
lead  to  remissness  in  things  of  greater  moment. 
Brethren  were  advised  to  dwell  together  in  the 
"unity  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace  ;" 
and  as  we  abide  in  this,  the  tale-bearer  or  de- 
famer  can  find  no  place  in  our  midst;  that  we 
should  u  love  not  in  word  or  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth."  By  this  do  we  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  because  we 
"  love  the  brethren." 

3rd.  day  afternoon. — The  reading  of  the  third 
query  and  its  answers  elicited  some  seasonable 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  plainness.  Though 
dress  and  address  may  seem  to  some  to  be  of 
little  importance,  yet  latitude  in  these  often  leads 
to  departures  from  that  plain  pathway  of  self- 
denial  in  which  we  have  been  called  to  walk. 
And  further,  we  should  not  treat  with  indiffer- 
ence, a  testimony  for  which  our  fathers  endured 
so  much  suffering  and  cruel  persecution.  The 
responsibilities  of  parents  and  heads  of  families 
were  feelingly  alluded  to. 

The  meeting  was  brought  under  deep  exercise, 
on  account  of  the  many  violations  of  our  testi- 
mony against  the  unnecessary  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  as  brought  up  in  the  answers  to  the 
fourth  query.  It  appears  that  there  are  within 
the  compass  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  six  cases  of 
members  who  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  this 
pernicious  article  ;  some  of  these  cases  are  under 
care.  Those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
were  cautioned  to  be  very  careful  lest  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  grain  fields  and  orchards  be  taken 
to  the  distillery,  and  thus  converted  into  agents 
for  the  injury  of  man.  If  we  had  a  brother  or 
a  son,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  intemperance, 
would  we  not  be  willing  to  do  every  thing  that 
lay  in  our  power  to  reclaim  him  ?  And  should 
we  not  feel  an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  brethren  of  the  whole  human  family  ? 
Friends  were  advised  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  use  of  wines,  and  other  mild  but 
seductive  forms  of  intoxicating  drinks.  All  were 
feelingly  exhorted  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Divine  government,  as  the  surest  safeguard 
against  the  inroads  of  this  insidious  enemy.  A 
dear  aged  Friend,  who  had  sat  through  most  of 
the  meeting  in  silence,  seemed  deeply  exercised 
on  the  subject  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  our 
righteous  testimony  against  an  hireling  ministry. 
He  made  a  powerful  and  most  affectionate  appeal 
to  the  young  men,  which  it  is  believed  met  the 
witness  of  truth  in  their  minds.  Friends  were 
exhorted  to  more  faithfulness  in  maintaining  our 
testimony  against  war ;  and  also  against  slavery. 

Ath  day  morning. — All  the  meeting  houses 
were  open  for  public  worship,  and  the  meetings 
were  well  attended.  In  the  afternoon  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Indian  concern  made  their  report, 
which  was  very  interesting,  containing  extracts 
from  letters  of  an  educated  Iudian,  expressive  of 
the  gratitude  which  he  and  his  people  felt  for 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Friends.  The  re- 
port was  united  with,  and  the  committee  encour- 
aged to  extend  their  labor  as  way  may  open  to 
those  Indians  residing  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  having  given 
similar  recommendation  to  their  committee  on 
Indian  coneerns. 

The  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account, 
made  a  report  to  the  meeting.  No  money  is  re- 
quired to  be  raised  the  present  year.  The 
accounts  have  been  correctly  kept.  Samuel 
Willets  was  appointed  Treasurer.  The  Minutes 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  read.  Their 
proceedings  were  regarded  as  more  than  ordinarily 
satisfactory.  They  have  petitioned  our  Legislature 
for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Their 
clerk  was  requested  to  open  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing the  subject  of  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  meeting,  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house 
to  meet  in,  which  he  did. 

5th  day  morning. — The  subject  of  a  new 
meeting  house  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  and  after  a  full  and  free  interchange  of 
sentiment,  it  was  the  united  judgment  of  the 
meeting,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  give 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  report  to  a  future 
sitting.  A  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meeting 
then  opened  in  a  feeling  manner  the  importance 
of  the  subject  of  the  right  education  and  training 
of  our  youth.  He  cautioned  our  young  men  that 
they  beware  of  the  many  temptations  and  dangers 
that  surround  them,  especially  in  a  great  city, 
and  guard  with  watchful  care,  the  various 
avenues  through  which  the  enemy  to  their  peace 
might  enter.  He  alluded  particularly  to  those 
who  had  left  quiet  country  homes,  and  the 
parental  roof,  and  come  to  the  city  to  engage  in 
mercantile  or  other  pursuits.  A  seasonable  hint 
was  given  to  city  Friends  that  such  be  noticed ; 


and  a  watchful  fatherly  care  be  extended  towards 
them.  The  pernicious  influence  of  a  licentious 
press  was  forcibly  adverted  to,  as  an  engine  of 
great  power,  in  enticing  the  unwary  youth  from 
the  pathway  of  rectitude.  Friends  were  remind- 
ed that  good  and  useful  literature  is  abundant, 
and  hence  the  great  importance  of  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  the  literary  taste.  These 
admonitions  seemed  to  bring  before  the  meeting 
in  a  lively  manner  the  important  subject  of 
education,  into  which  our  young  men  entered 
with  much  interest.  A  concern  was  expressed 
that  schools  might  be  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Friends'  children,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Society. 

An  Essay  of  an  Epistle,  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  was  now 
produced  to  the  meeting  and  read,  and  after 
being  united  with,  copies  thereof  were  directed 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  five  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  are  in  correspondence. 

bth  day  afternoon. — The  committee  appointed 
on  the  subject  of  providing  more  suitable  accom- 
modations for  the  Yearly  Meeting,  reported  that 
it  was  their  judgment  to  recommend  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  in  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings, 
by  voluntary  subscription,  and  to  forward  the 
same  to  Samuel  Willets,  treasurer  of  this  meet- 
ing, as  early  as  may  be  ;  this  sum  to  go  towards 
a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ($100,- 
000)  which  it  was  deemed  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  necessary  accommodations ;  that  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting  would  endeavor  to  make 
up  the  balance;  about  forty  thousand  ($40,000) 
it  was  believed  would  accrue  from  the 
sale  of  the  meeting  house  on  Hester  and  Eliza- 
beth streets,  which  would  no  longer  be  needed 
for  meeting  purposes.  The  report,  after  a  very 
general  expression  of  unity,  was  adopted ;  though 
some  Friends  felt  misgivings  with  regard  to  the 
weighty  precuniary  responsibility  which  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting  would  be  likely  to  as- 
sume. A  deputation  from  the  women's  meeting 
now  informed  that  they  had  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  subject  of  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  and  desired  the  co-operation 
of  the  men's  meeting,  if  way  should  open  for  it. 
After  a  time  of  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  unite  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee from  the  women's  meeting  to  deliberate  up- 
on the  subject,  and  report  the  result  of  their  labors 
to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting.  A  dear  aged  Friend 
now  desired  that  the  meeting  might  settle  down 
in  the  quiet,  and  repeated  in  a  feeling  manner 
the  Apostolic  injunction  :  "  Finally  brethren, 
farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  one  mind  ;  be  of  good 
comfort;  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and 
peace  shall  be  with  you."  A  most  solemn  quiet 
ensued.  The  meeting  then  concluded  to  meet 
again  next  year  at  the  usual  time  if  consistent 
with  the  Divine  will.  F. 
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[From  the  Scientific  American.] 

THE  PRESENCE    OF    SILVER    IN  THE  WATERS 
OF  THE  SEA. 

We  Relieve  that  we  shall  interest  our  readers 
by  extracting  from  a  paper,  read  before  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  the  following  interesting  his- 
torical details  relative  to  the  ascertaining  of  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  silver  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea.  This  interesting  discovery  was  made,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Chevreul,  more  than  70  years  ago, 
having  been,  if  not  perfected,  at  least  indicated 
as  probable  by  Proust.  In  support  of  the  asser- 
tion, the  following  letter  is  cited,  written  on 
April  4,  1787,  by  that  learned  chemist,  from 
Madrid,  and  addressed  to  La  Metherie,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  of  the  same 
year  : — 

Of  the  Action  of  the  Waters  of  the  Sea  on 
Silver. — If  the  bed  on  which  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  repose  should  one  day  become  habitable 
land,  the  men  who  will  then  traverse  that  new 
continent  will,  without  doubt,  begin  to  recover 
those  immense  treasures  which  the  voracity  of 
the  seas  have  ceaselessly  swallowed  ever  since 
the  New  World  has  been  frequented  from  the 
Old.  The  wrecking  of  the  vessel  he  Saint  Pierre 
d' Alcantarra,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  has  just 
put  us  in  position  to  predict  the  metamorphosis 
under  which  silver  will  show  itself  in  the 
times  to  come.  Marine  acid — that  first  element  of 
the  saltness  of  the  sea — overcoming  the  attraction 
which  fixes  it  to  its  base,  will  have  changed  that 
metal  into  a  mine  of  horn  silver  (chloride  of  silver). 
The  short  space  of  time  in  which  the  money  was 
under  the  water  after  the  wreck  until  it  was  re- 
covered, sufficed  to  alter  the  surface  of  the  coins 
to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  line.  On  being 
taken  from  the  water  they  were  found  to  be 
covered  with  a  black  film,  which  came  off  in  scales, 
and  which  I  have  recognized  as  horn  silver. 

In  another  note  of  a  little  later  date,  publish- 
ed in  1799,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  we  find 
the  following  passage  relating  principally  to  the 
indications  of  mercury  in  the  waters  of  the  sea 
and  in  sea  salt : — 

If  some  one,  after  reading  this,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  whether  the  copper  sheath- 
ing of  a  new  vessel  becomes  silvered  in  any  part, 
especially  when  it  goes  to  sea  for  the  first  time ; 
iflie  will  furthermore  suspend  a  plate  of  gold  in 
the  "water  and  observe  the  changes  in  it,  he  may 
be  able,  perhaps,  on  his  return,  to  furnish  one 
fact  more  to  the  natural  history  of  marine  salt. 
Who  knows  that  the  destruction  of  sheathings 
(sometimes  so  rapid  and  the  cause  of  which  is  so 
unknown)  may  not  depend  on  the  existence  of 
mercury  being  more  abundant  in  certain  seas  than 
bothers? 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when,  some 
years  after,  Messrs.  Malaguti,  Durocher  &  Sar- 
zeau, by  a  series  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 1 


ments,  proved  the  existence  of  chloride  of  silver 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

A  short  time  after,  a  more  distinguished  savant 
(Mr.  Forchanimer,  of  Copenhagen,)  confirmed 
the  fact  in  regard  to  the  waters  of  the  Baltic. 

It  would  seem  to  result  from  the  citations 
above,  that  Proust  concluded,  not  that  silver  ex- 
ists in  solution  in  the  ocean,  but  that  silver  cast 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (by  wrecked  ships)  is 
not  preserved  in  the  metallic  state,  but  passes  to 
the  state  of  chloride  of  silver  soluble  in  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  that  if  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
should  ever  rise  and  become  a  continent,  the 
precious  metal  would  be  recovered  in  the  form 
of  that  ore.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  quantity  of  silver  dissolved  in  marine 
waters  from  the  ingots  or  coins  lost  in  wrecks 
would  be  too  small, considering  the  great  extent  of 
the  seas,  to  be  perceptible.  It  was  from  an  en- 
tirely different  point  of  view  that  Messrs.  Mala- 
guti, Durocher  and  Sarzeau  commenced  their 
researches ;  the  diffusion  of  silver  in  metallic 
minerals  being  a  fact  well  established,  these 
learned  men  thought  that  this  metal  ought  also 
to  be  found  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  By  multi- 
plied experiments  they  have  fully  proved  its 
presence  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  they  have 
even  succeeded  in  determining  approximately 
the  quantity,  which  amounts  to  about  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  a  pound  of  silver  in  100,000 
lbs.  of  water.  They  have  also  detected  the  ex- 
istence of  a  small  quantity  of  silver  in  a  sample 
of  rock  salt  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Meurthe,  where  it  constitutes,  as  is 
well  known,  a  marine  deposit  formed  in  regular 
beds  intercalated  in  marl ;  which  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  these  chemists  that  silver  existed 
in  ancient  seas  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  present 
day. 

It  is,  then,  to  causes  inherent  in  the  physical 
elements  of  the  globe,  and  wholly  independent 
of  the  existence  of  man,  that  the  introduction  of 
silver  into  the  waters  of  the  globe  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted. Messrs.  Malaguti  and  Durocher  have  point- 
ed out  two  sources  from  which  it  may  have  come 
— one  the  emanations  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
coming  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  more 
simply,  by  the  slow  action  which  salt  water  exer- 
cises on  the  argentiferous  sulphurets  of  exist- 
ing formations,  either  of  the  surface  of  continents 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

We  shall  terminate  this  curious  historical  . 
sketch  by  informing  our  readers  of  the  experi- 
ments made  in  connection  with  this  subject  (du- 
ring the  last  year)  by  Mr.  Tuld,  who,  by  repeating 
in  America  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Malaguti, 
Durocher  and  Sarzeau,  has  confirmed  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  the  fact  established  several 
years  ago  by  these  chemists.  Considering  the 
reductive  action  which  a  plate  of  copper  exercises 
on  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  chloride  of  so- 
dium, Mr.  Tuld  thought  that  the  copper  and 
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brass  used  in  protecting  vessels  which  have  been 
some  time  in  the  sea,  ought  to  contain  silver. 
On  examining  a  piece  of  copper  sheathing  taken 
from  a  ship  which  had  cruised  seven  years  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  he  found  it  so  friable  that  it  could 
be  pulverized  between  the  fingers.  It  contained 
more  than  a  half  per  cent  of  silver.  Another 
experiment  was  made  on  two  specimens  of  cop- 
per sheathing,  one  of  which  had  been  used  three 
years  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  the  other  had 
never  been  in  salt  water.  The  former  contained 
eight  times  more  silver  than  the  latter. 

In  a  word,  the  silver  contained  in  solution  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea  represents  a  mass  more  con- 
siderable than  that  which  has  been  extracted  by 
man  since  the  origin  of  the  actual  epoch  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth !  Mr.  Tuld  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  ocean  contains  at  least 
2,000,000  tons  of  silver?  What  able  chemist 
will  find  the  practical  means  of  extracting  this 
enormous  mass  of  treasure  ? — Ly  Invention. 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 
By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
I  sit  in  the  shadow  of  apple  boughs, 

In  the  fragrant  orchard  close, 
And  around  me  floats  the  scented  air 

With  its  wave-like  tidal  flows. 
I  close  my  eyes  in  a  dreamy  bliss 

And  call  no  king  my  peer. 
For  is  not  this  the  rare,  sweet  time, 

The  blossoming  time  of  the  year? 

I  lie  on  a  couch  of  downy  grass, 

With  delicate  blossoms  strewn, 
And  I  feel  the  throb  of  Nature's  heart 

Responsive  to  my  own. 

0  the  world  is  fair,  and  God  is  good 
That  maketh  life  so  dear, 

For  is  not  this  the  rare,  sweet  time, 
The  blossoming  time  of  the  year  ? 

1  can  see  through  the  rifts  of  the  apple  boughs 
The  delicate  blue  of  the  sky, 

And  the  changing  clouds  with  their  marvellous  tints 

That  drift  so  lazily  by. 
And  strange,  sweet  thoughts  sing  through  my  brain, 

And  Heaven  it  seemeth  near. 
O,  is  it  not  a  rare,  sweet  time, 

The  blossoming  time  of  the  year? 


INFLUENCE  OF  COMMUNION  WITH  GOD. 
When  one,  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  the  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'T  is  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings  ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide 
That  tells  us  where  his  treasures  are  supplied. 
So  when  the  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores, 
Has  dropp'ed  her  anchor,  and  her  canvass  furled 
In  some  safe  heaven  of  our  western  world, 
^tr were  vain  inquiring  to  what  port  she  went, 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Cowper. 

TINCTURE  OP  ROSES. 

Take  the  leaves  of  the  common  rose  (centifoliae,) 
place  them,  without  pressing  them,  in  a  bottle, 


pour  some  good  spirits  of  wine  upon  them,  close 
the  bottle,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  for 
use.  This  tincture  will  keep  for  years,  and  yield  a 
perfume  little  inferior  to  ottar  of  roses;  a  few  drops 
of  it  will  suffice  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  with  a  delicious  odor.  Common  vinegar  is 
greatly  improved  by  a  very  small  quantity  being 
added  to  it. —  German  paper. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER. 

Having  just  passed  through  what  has  been 
deemed  an  unusually  "  damp,  rainy  spell,"  and 
by  many  an  almost  unprecedentedly  cold  one, 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  average  tempera- 
tures of  the  first  week  in  the  Sixth  months  for 
the  four  years  designated,  at  the  hours  9,  12 
and  3,  is  furnished  for  comparison  : 

9  o'clock.      12  o'clock.     3  o'clock.    Gen.  Av. 

1857  66.57  79.  78.66  74.07 

1858  70.43  79.86  82.57  77.62 

1859  66.57  74.71  75.14  75.14 

1860  67.43  74.43  79.  75.62 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Qth  month,  1860. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Yardi^y  Taylor. 
(Continued  from  page  198.) 

The  leaves  of  pines  and  firs  are  persistent,  that 
is,  they  continue  more  than  one  season  and  re- 
tain their  green  color.  Some  varieties  fall  after 
the  second  season,  while  others  continue  green 
for  several  years.  They  are  all  needle  or  awl- 
shaped.  When  the  young  shoots  of  these  are 
putting  forth,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  can 
be  seen  plainly,  the  young  leaves  forming  regu- 
lar lines  around  the  stem,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  that  particular  family.  In  the 
pines  the  leaves  arise  in  twos,  threes  or  fives 
from  one  sheath.  These  sheaths  are  placed  on 
the  bark,  but  no  buds  for  future  growth  are  above 
them  at  their  base,  as  in  deciduous  trees.  Buds, 
however,  are  produced  on  the  branches,  but  with- 
out connection  with  the  leaves,  and  are  more 
numerous  near  the  extremity  of  the  year's 
growth,  forming  a  circle  of  branches  there.  Thus, 
the  age  of  a  tree  may  often  be  told  by  the  num- 
ber of  these  circles.  The  difference  between  the 
fir  and  the  spruce  is,  that  the  leaves  of  the  fir 
are  sometimes  flattened  or  awl-shaped,  and  are 
placed  mostly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  branch  in 
a  comb  like  form.  They  generally  have  one  or 
two  light  colored  lines  beneath  the  leaf,  the 
whole  length  of  it.  The  spruces  have  needle- 
shaped  leaves  distributed  regularly  around  the 
stem,  and  are  generally  shorter  than  the  pines, 
or  than  some  of  the  firs.  The  junipers,  includ- 
ing our  rei  cedar,  have  sharp  imbricated  scales 
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around  the  small  branches  that  answer  the  end 
of  leaves  ;  these  are  very  persistent.  The  arbor 
vitae  has  smooth  scales  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
branch,  giving  it  a  flattened  appearance,  while  the 
small  branches  all  issue  from  those  two  sides. 
The  leaves  of  some  foreign  trees,  as  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  African  cedar  and  some  others, 
issue  in  bundles  like  little  brushes  from  the 
branches,  and  if  the  bud  then  does  not  grow, 
they  remain  in  bundles,  but  otherwise  they  are 
distributed  along  the  stem  of  the  new  shoot.  This 
character  belongs  to  the  larch,  which  though  a 
resinous  tree  is  not  an  evergreen ;  its  leaves  are 
soft,  and  fall  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

Evergreens  generally  are  natives  of  elevated 
lands  or  of  high  latitudes.  This,  however,  is 
not  without  exception,  but  the  exception  is  j 
dependent  on  the  soil.  They  mostly  grow  on  j 
granitic  or  sandy  soils,  in  which  potash  is  too  j 
deficient  for  a  vigorous  growth  of  other  vegetation. 
Not  that  they  will  not  grow  in  other  soils,  but  as 
the  seeds  of  almost  all  our  evergreens  are  quite 
small,  and  the  young  plants  grow  slowly  for 
several  years,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
smothered  in  soils  that  produce  a  heavy  growth. 
Hence  the  reason  why  pine  comes  in  so  readily  j 
in  lands  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  because  they  j 
are  poor.  These  lands  are  exhausted  of  much  j 
of  their  potash,  and  as  pine  requires  very  little  j 
of  that  mineral  in  its  growth,  they  find  sufficient 
matter  to  sustain  them.  Thus  pine  succeeds  on 
the  sandy  lands  of  our  sea  coast,  where  timber 
which  yields  potash  in  burning  can  hardly  thrive. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature  for  re- 
claiming such  lands.  The  roots  of  these  trees 
penetrate  deeply  in  such  soils  and  bring  up  a 
small  portion  of  potash  to  the  surface;  this  is 
deposited  mostly  in  the  leaves,  and  these  leaves 
falling  to  the  ground,  this  mineral  is  accumulated 
at  the  surface,  so  that  after  a  number  of  years 
such  soils  are  capable  of  again  producing  grain. 
It  is  said  that  in  Scotland,  where  barren  moun- 
tainous land  formerly  existed,  the  proprietors 
planted  largely  of  the  larch,  a  resinous  wood 
similar  in  its  habits  to  the  pine,  and  that  this 
land  has  since  become  coated  with  grass,  and  now 
affords  fioe  ranges  for  sheep  pasture,  thus  adding 
greatly-  to  its  value.  In  France  and  in  some 
other  countries,  barren  blowing  sands  are  being 
covered  with  young  evergreens,  and  the  prospect 
of  greatly  increasing  their  productiveness  is 
quite  encouraging. 

An  intelligent  person  may  form  a  very  correct 
opinion  of  the  value  of  a  soil  for  agricultural 
purposes,  by  observing  the  variety  of  timber 
growing  upon  it.  If  the  trees  are  such  as  pro- 
duce potash  in  burning,  he  may  be  sure  that  that 
mineral  exists  in  the  soil.  There  are,  however, 
some  varieties  of  these  that  always  grow  in  a 
wet  soil,  and  such  soils  are  objectionable  unless 
well  drained.  However  when  this  is  done  they 
are  productive.  A  micaceous,  or  magnesian  soil, 


is  congenial  to  the  chestnut  tree,  and  where  this 
abounds  the  soil  is  generally  easy  to  work,  but 
soon  becomes  exhausted.  Such  amendments 
as  lime  and  bone,  act  beneficially  here.  Most 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  produce  flowers  and 
seeds,  and  are  called  flowering  plants,  while  a 
few  of  what  are  considered  the  more  imperfect 
forms  of  vegetable  life  are  called  flowerless 
plants. 

The  flower  is  considered  a  very  important  part 
of  vegetable  economy,  as  the  production  of  seed 
depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  flower. 
Flower-buds,  like  leaf-buds,  take  their  rise  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  cannot  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  before  they  become 
enlarged  and  ready  to  open.  The  several  parts 
of  the  flower  have  distinct  names.  The  outer 
scales  of  the  bud  are  similar  to  the  scales  of  the 
leaf-bud.  When  it  expands  we  have  the  petals 
or  leaves  of  the  flower;  these  are  often  of 
brilliant  colors,  and  of  various  forms.  In  natural 
flowers,  or  those  not  altered  by  cultivation,  they 
are  single  or  only  one  circle  of  petals  around  the 
flower.  But  in  double  flowers,  those  made  so 
by  cultivation,  their  number  is  greatly  increased. 
Witness  the  rose,  now  so  very  double.  The  wild 
rose  from  which  the  cultivated  ones  have  been 
produced,  are  always  single,  with  five  petals  in 
one  circle.  The  increase  of  petals  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  seed,  the  double  ones  seldom  pro- 
ducing any.  The  number  of  petals  is  very 
various  in  different  varieties,  but  each  variety  is 
uniform.  Sometimes  the  involucre,  or  outer 
covering,  has  bright  colors,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  flower,  as  in  the  common  dogwood, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  spring  in  our  woods  ;  while 
the  true  flower  is  quite  small  and  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  embryo,  or  seed  vessel.  So  also  of 
the  sun-flower,  the  true  flower  is  quite  small, 
while  the  disk  is  very  large  and  conspicuous. 

Within  the  petals  are  two  essential  organs  of 
the  flower,  occupying  two  circles;  the  outer  one  is 
called  the  stamen.  These  are  small  filaments  or 
slender  stalks,  having  on  the  summit  a  rounded 
body  called  the  anther,  filled  with  a  powder  call- 
ed pollen,  which  at  a  proper  time  is  discharged. 
In  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  the  pistil ;  this 
contains  at  the  base  the  ovary  destined  to  con- 
tain the  seeds,  and  the  stem  with  a  small  knob 
or  point  at  the  summit.  This  knob  or  point  is 
moist  at  the  time  the  flower  is  in  perfection,  and 
the  stamens  bursting  by  the  wind,  or  by  insects, 
the  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the  summit  and  he- 
comes  attached  there,  and  thus  fructification  is 
produced.  This,  however,  occurs  in  a  perfect 
flower,  that  is  one  containing  both  stamens  and 
pistils.  There  are  generally  more  stamens  than 
pistils,  though  often  several  of  the  latter.  There 
are  many  plants  and  trees  that  have  no  per 
feet  flowers ;  they  have  some  flowers  with  stamens 
only,  and  some  with  pistils  only.  Some  trees 
have  staminate  flowers  only,  while  others  bear 
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pistilate  flowers  only.  The  entire  family  of  the 
gourd  tribe,  including  the  cucumber,  melon, 
squash,  &c,  have  different  flowers  on  the  same 
vine,  the  pistilate  having  the  young  fruit  at  the 
base,  while  the  staminate  has  not.  In  this  case 
the  pollen,  which  is  a  yellow  powder,  is  carried  by 
bees  and  other  insects  from  one  flower  to  another, 
as  they  are  very  busy  when  these  are  in  bloom, 
and  are  often  seen  quite  covered  with  the  yellow 
powder.  Honeybees  collect  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
carry  it  to  the  hives  and  deposit  it  as  bee  bread. 
They  may  be  seen  running  over  the  stamens  of 
flowers  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  as  it  becomes 
entangled  in  the  short  hairs  on  their  bodies,  they 
scrape  it  off  with  their  fore  legs,  and  deposit  it 
on  the  thighs  of  their  hind  legs  where  there  is 
a  concavity  to  secure  it,  In  this  way  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  hive,  and  serves  for  food  for  them- 
selves or  their  young.  Many  other  kinds  of 
insects  seem  to  be  fond  of  the  pollen  or  the  honey 
of  the  flowers,  and  in  this  way  it  is  carried  from 
one  place  to  another  sufficient  for  fertilization. 
Nature  is  always  lavish  in  reproduction.  Vastly 
more  pollen  is  produced  than  is  necessary  to 
fertilize  the  stamens,  and  vastly  more  seed  is 
produced  than  is  sufficient  to  continue  the  species. 
In  the  Indian  corn,  for  instance,  the  pistil  is  the 
silk  of  the  young  ear,  and  a  single  filament  reaches 
to  every  grain  that  succeeds,  while  the  pollen 
is  produced  on  the  tassel,  and  in  falling  reaches 
the  silk.  We  often  see  the  pollen  covering  the 
surface  of  the  ground  giving  it  a  yellow  tinge. 

Hence  when  two  varieties  of  corn,  as  the  yellow 
and  white,  grow  near  together,  the  pollen  of 
the  white  falling  on  the  silk  of  the  yellow,  pro- 
duces some  white  grains,  and  the  pollen  of  the 
yellow  produces  yellow  grains  in  a  stalk  of  the 
white  corn.  Gardeners  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  in  raising  seed  are  careful  to  keep  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  same  plant  as  distant  as 
possible.  The  pollen  of  different  families  of 
plants  do  not  seem  to  injure  each  other.  Ama- 
teur cultivators  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
fact,  and  have  produced,  and  are  producing,  new 
varieties  of  fruit.  This  crossing  is  termed  hy- 
bridizing, and  with  careful  attention  will  doubt- 
less produce  valuable  results.  In,  the  grape,  for 
instance,  the  foreign  varieties  are,  many  of  them, 
superior  in  flavor  to  our  natives,  but  they  are 
not  hardy.  From  the  smallness  of  their  flowers 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  is  increased,  but  if  we 
could  produce  varieties  that  would  be  hardy,  and 
partake  of  the  flavor  of  the  foreign,  they  would  be 
really  valuable.  Such  attempts  are  being  made, 
and  success  thus  far  is  quite  encouraging. 

Most  evergreens  have  separate  flowers  on  the 
same  tree,  but  the  red  cedar  is  an  exception  ;  the 
staminate  are  all  on  one  tree,  and  the  pistilate 
on  another.  Most  pines  bear  pollen  very  pro- 
fusely, and  in  the  proper  season,  a  strong  blast 
of  wind  in  passing  over  a  forest  of  them  will 
raise  clouds  of  yellow  dust,  and  carry  it  some- 


times to  great  distances.  These  clouds  have 
been  occasionally  brought  down  again  by  showers 
of  rain,  and  the  pollen  being  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  ponds  and  streams, 
has  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  been  sup- 
posed to  be  showers  of  sulphur.  This  being 
supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds,  has  been  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  such,  with  the  final 
conflagration  that  many  suppose  is  to  take  place 
with  this  planet.  Hence  we  see  the  value  of 
science  in  correcting  the  fears  and  superstitions 
of  the  ignorant.  Another  fact  that  has  alarmed 
many  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  reddish  spots  have 
been  found  on  fences,  plants,  and  on  the  ground, 
and  small  lumps  of  something  like  flesh  are  oc- 
casionally met  with.  The  conclusion  has  been 
at  once  come  to,  that  it  was  a  shower  of  flesh  and 
blood.  This,  were  it  a  fact,  would  be  alarming. 
But  it  is  well  known  to  entomologists,  that  cer- 
tain insects,  soon  after  being  transformed  into 
their  perfect  or  winged  state,  discharge  a  reddish 
or  yellowish  colored  fluid.  And  it  is  also  well 
known  that  many  varieties  of  such  insects  are 
remarkable  for  making  such  changes  simultane- 
ously, and  issue  from  the  ground  nearly  all  at 
once.  Witness  the  cicadia  or  American  locust, 
where  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  come  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  within  a  few  days,  and 
most  within  a  few  hours.  The  moth  of  the  silk 
worm,  for  instance,  discharges  a  large  amount  of 
fluid,  soon  after  issuing  from  the  chrysalis  state. 
Birds,  we  know,  feed  on  insects,  and  as  the 
small  ones  have  to  divide  a  large  insect  before 
consuming  it,  their  leaving  a  part  would  account 
for  the  appearance  of  pieces  of  flesh.  Thus  a 
satisfactory  explanation  is  given  of  what  was 
considered  by  the  ignorant  a  fearful  portend,  as 
superstition  always  supposes  such  things  to  por- 
tend some  calamity. 

In  strawberry  culture,  the  theory  of  sexual 
difference  in  the  flowers  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  The  native  strawberry  flower  \ 
is  almost  always  perfect,  but  in  the  cultivated 
varieties  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Cultivation 
in  this  fruit  as  in  the  rose  and  most  double 
flowers,  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  normal 
condition  of  the  flower.  Some  have  rudimentary 
or  imperfect  stamens  and  only  pistils.  Such  are 
called  pistilate,  and  will  not  produce  fruit  unless 
fertilized  by  staminate  flowers.  Some  cultivators 
contend,  however,  that  such,  when  properly 
fertilized,  bear  the  largest  crops.  Many  amongst 
our  most  esteemed  varieties  are  of  this  class,  and 
sometimes  for  want  of  this  knowlegde  they  have 
not  given  satisfaction.  Those  flowers  having 
stamens  are  called  staminate  flowers,  and  will  of 
themselves  perfect  their  fruit,  and  the  originators 
of  some  of  those  later  varieties  assert,  that  this 
productiveness  is  equal  to  that  of  any  others. 
They  have  at  least  one  advantage,  they  do  not 
need  the  presence  of  any  others  near  them  to 
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make  them  fruitful.  The  improvement  in  this 
fruit  and  the  extension  of  its  culture  at  present 
is  remarkable.  Those  of  us  who  can  look  back 
for  fifty  years,  and  remember  only  the  wild  straw- 
berry of  our  fields  and  meadows,  and  recollect 
them  as  the  only  ones  found  in  our  markets,  can 
realize  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  Now 
they  are  brought  to  our  cities  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  bushels,  where  formerly  they  only 
came  by  quarts,  and  at  a  price  far  below  what  is 
now  obtained.  The  end  to  improvement  does 
not  appear  to  be  yet ;  we  hear  of  new  varieties 
being  originated  almost  every  year,  and  often 
extolled  as  exceeding  any  heretofore  produced. 

Natural  hybridizing  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  improve  different  varieties  of  the  cherry. 
Dr.  Kirkland  of  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  had  a  tree 
of  the  yellow  Spanish  cherry,  that  grew  close  to 
another  good  kind  of  heart  cherry.  He  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  seed  of  this  tree  might  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  producing  improved  varie- 
ties. Accordingly  he  planted  largely  of  the  seeds 
from  this  tree,  and  in  fruiting  these  seedlings,  he 
found  that  out  of  many  trees  there  were  some 
very  promising  varieties.  These  having  been 
since  tested,  have  added  quite  a  number  of  valu- 
able new  varieties,  that  are  being  largely  dis- 
seminated. Many  new  varieties  of  fruit  are  thus 
produced  from  chauce  seedlings.  Different 
theories  have  been  acted  upon  by  different  per- 
sons, in  the  improvement  of  fruits.  Dr.  Van 
Mons  of  Belgium,  experimented  nearly  his  whole 
life  in  pear  culture.  His  plan  was  to  take  the 
seeds  of  some  healthy  strong  variety,  not  par- 
ticular as  to  quality,  and  plant  and  fruit  them  ) 
then  take  their  seeds,  plant  and  fruit  them  again, 
and  so  on  in  succession.  He  found  that  by  so 
doing  he  shortened  the  time  of  their  coming  to 
maturity.  At  first  it  often  took  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  to  fruit  a  seedling,  but  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, they  fruited  in  six  or  eight  years.  In  this 
way  he  produced  some  valuable  varieties,  but  it 
is  now  considered  rather  a  tedious  operation.  The 
plan  now  recommended  by  our  best  pomologists, 
is  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  grown 
on  healthy  trees,  as  this  is  the  way  which  is 
thought  most  likely  to  insure  improvement.  No 
inferior  variety  should  be  suffered  to  grow  near 
those  intended  to  experiment  from. 

That  like  begets  like  is  an  axiom  of  much 
truth  in  vegetable  production,  yet  there  are 
variations  ;  and  it  is  by  observing  these  variations, 
and  making  the  most  of  them,  that  improvement  is 
to  be  expected.  The  seeds  of  a  good  apple,  for 
instance,  will  not  all  produce  exactly  similar 
fruit.  Some. may  be  equal  or  superior,  but  most 
will  be  inferior,  probably  from  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  the  original  stock.  By  selecting  those 
that  are  superior,  we  may  go  on  to  improve. 
By  depending  upon  grafting  altogether,  we  pre- 
vent any  improvement  taking  place,  as  it  is  only 
from  seedlings  that  new  varieties  are  produced. 


That  section  of  the  country  where  seedlings  have 
been  relied  on  for  orchards,  is  the  best  place  to 
search  for  improvement  ;  for  though  a  large  por- 
tion may  be  inferior,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
meet  with  some  really  good  fruit.  This  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  southern  States.  Formerly  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  Indians  occupied  this  section,  and 
were  advised  to  plant  orchards  by  sowing  seed- 
lings. This  was  done  largely,  and  among  so  many 
there  have  been  some  very  superior  varieties 
selected  of  latter  years.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  here  is  a  source  from  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  select  winter  fruit  generally,  for 
the  middle  and  southern  States.  In  the  northern 
States  the  summers  are  shorter  than  ours,  and 
fruit  adapted  to  that  section  becomes  fall  fruit 
by  moving  south.  All  fruits  require  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  amount  of  heat  to  ripen,  and 
if  that  amount  is  had  earlier,  they  ripen  regard- 
less of  time,  at  least  in  a  measure.  Amateurs 
now  ripen  grapes  and  other  fruits  much  earlier 
than  their  usual  time,  by  suiting  the  conditions 
to  such  requirements.  And  it  is  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  such  requirements  and  conditions, 
that  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  success  in  this 
particular  or  indeed  in  any  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Fearful  Tornado. — Appalling  devastation  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois — the  storm  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  On  the 
2d,  3d  and  4th  insts.  various  points  in  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  were  visited  by  a  tem- 
pest, or  series  of  tempests,  which,  in  some  places, 
raged  with  terrible  violence,  resulting  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  property,  and  in  great  loss  of 
life.  In  others,  though  much  less  severe,  its  effects 
were  still  very  disastrous.  At  Alton  the  total  amount 
of  damages  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ($200,000.)  The  most  fearful  effects  of  the  hurri- 
cane were  experienced  in 

IOWA  AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

It  traversed  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles, 
starting  from  Linn  county,  Iowa,  and  travelling  in  a 
generally  northeast  direction,  crossing  the  track  of 
the  C.  I.  and  N.  R.  R.,  at  Lisbon,  taking  the  station- 
house,  eating-house,  and  all  the  warehouses  at  that 
station,  missing  the  principal  part  of  the  village,  and 
before  reaching  there  we  hear  of  sixteen  deaths.  One 
vein,  of  the  storm  passed  north  of  Mechanicsville, 
demolishing  everything  in  its  course,  and  killing  six- 
teen persons. 

The  rest  took  in  its  course  part  of  Onion  Grove,  and 
killed  two  persons,  and  near  Onion  Grove  it  killed 
fifteen  persons.  It  passed  south  of  the  railroad  near 
Dewitt,  killing  twenty- seven  persons,  sixteen  on  the 
farm  of  Thomas  Hatfield,  and  demolished  the  resid- 
ence of  G.  W.  Ames.  It  then  passed  south  of  Romessa 
and  Low  More,  taking  in  its  course  the  house  of  David 
Millard,  killing  him  and  a  portion  of  his  family,  also 
the  house  of  Thorburg  McKinney,  and  Ralston's  and 
several  others.  It  then  struck  Camanebe,  on  the  Iowa, 
and  Albany,  on  the  Illinois  bank.  Thence  it  moved 
across  Whiteside,  into  Lee  county  whence  the  latest 
accounts  of  its  ravages  come.  At  Lisbon,  Iowa,  the 
railroad  depot  was  destr  yed,  and  one  train  of  ten 
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freight  cars  was  lifted  bodily  from  the  track,  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  At  Dewitt,  Clinton  county,  Iowa, 
twenty  miles  west  of  the  river,  sixteen  to  eighteen  per- 
sons were  killed. 

Camanche,  the  scene  of  the  most  fearful  destruction, 
is  a  town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants,  eight  miles  south 
of  Clinton.  It  occupies  a  level  plain  or  plateau,  elevat- 
ed about  fifteen  feet  above  the  river.  The  town  was 
built  along  and  immediately  upon  the  brink  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  somewhat  compactly  for  a  Western 
town,  this  being  one  of  the  comparatively  older  points, 
and  founded  in  1837.  It  has  numerous  substantial 
buildings,  and  others  in  erection,  and  three  churches. 

The  tornado  came  upon  Camanche  about  seven 
o'clock  P.M.  An  eye  witness  describes  it  in  appear- 
ance as  resembling  an  inverted  hay- cock,  its  broad 
point  sweeping  the  earth  in  its  fearful  march.  As  it 
came  a  peculiar  moaning  sound  struck  the  ear,  heard 
even  at  some  distance  on  either  side  the  track.  All 
was  over  in  about  three  minutes.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  brief  interval  not  a  single  business  building  in 
the  village  remained  standing.  The  Millard  House, 
a  large  three-story  hotel,  was  totally  destroyed  and 
several  of  its  inmates  were  killed 

At  Albany,  on  the  opposite  shore,  three  persons 
were  killed,  ten  fatally  wounded,  three  are  reported 
missing  and  others  are  badly  hurt.  In  London  and 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  same  county  (Whiteside),  four 
persons  were  killed,  and  about  an  equal  number 
wounded. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  a  passenger  northwest  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  counted  seventeen  buildings 
destroyed  on  the  line  where  the  tornado  crossed  ttie 
road.  Fragments  of  clapboards,  siding,  &c,  were 
found  at  Fulton,  believed  to  have  been  carried  from 
Albany,  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 

The' very  surface  of  the  ground  was  rent  and  torn  as 
by  ploughshares,  along  the  course  of  the  destroyer. 
One  eye  witness  stated  that  the  turf  is  in  spots  torn  up. 
One  man  back  of  Camanche  on  the  prairie  was  blown 
from  his  bed  a  distance  of  twenty  rods. 

The  amount  of  damage  at  Camanche  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  $250,000. 

At  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  neighborhood,  houses  and 
barns,  were  damaged,  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  grain  crops  twisted  into  kinks  and  strewn  upon 
the  ground. 

The  mail  train  on  the  Galena  and  Milwaukie  road, 
coming  east,  was  overtaken  by  the  tornado  in  the 
ewamp,  between  Gordentown  and  Arcanum,  and,  for 
a  time,  it  was  feared  that  the  train  would  be  crushed 
and  the  passengers  killed  by  the  falling  timber.  The 
engineer  backed  the  train  to  the  vicinity  of  a  wheat 
field,  where  it  remained  until  the  track  was  cleared 
to  as  to  permit  them  to  proceed. 

Much  damage  was  also  done  in  Lexington  County, 
Ky.,  and  in  Jessamine  County  it  is  computed  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  timber  is  prostrated. — Ex- 
change Papers. 

Theodore  Parker  died  at  Florence  on  the  10th  ult. 
He  has  bequeathed  bis  private  library  containing  over 
30,000  volumes  to  the  public  library  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

The  Cattle  Disease  in  Englind.— -The  cattle. dis- 
ease now  raging  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  prevailed 
in  England  from  1744  to  1755.  In  Nottinghamshire 
40,000  head  of  cattle  died  in  six  months  ;  in  Cheshire, 
30,000.  During  the  third  year  of  the  disease,  £135,000 
were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  as  a  recompense 
for  slaughtered  cattle.  In  1857,  in  forty-three  villages 
hi  Holland,  14,000  head  of  cattle  died  or  were  killed. 
It  seems  to  pass  over  districts  precisely  as  the  cholera  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  having  reached  the  United 


States,  that  it  will  run  its  course,  whatever  means 
may  be  taken  to  cl  eck  it,  though  they  will  most  proba- 
b'y  have  the  effect  to  modify  its  destructiveness. 

A  New  Search  for  the  Franklin  Expedition. — C 
F.  Hall  of  Connecticut  sailed  last  week  from  New 
London  for  the  North,  intending  by  a  journey  over 
land  and  ice  in  a  boat  upon  a  sledge,  to  find  survivors, 
if  there  are  any,  of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  as  also  to 
survey  the  unexplored  region  between  Cape  Willough- 
by  and  the  eastern  entrance  to  Fury  and  Hecker 
Straits.  He  sailed  with  Capt.  Buddington,  of  the 
whale-ship  George  Henry,  and  took  with  him  the 
Esquimaux,  Cud-la-ju-ah,  as  his  mate. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal — The  Flour  market  is  very  quiet. 
Sales  of  good  supeifine,  for  shipment,  at  $5  50  a  5  62 
per  barrel,  and  extra  family  at  $5  75  a  6  25.  There  is 
a  steady  home  demand  within  the  range  of  the  same 
figure^,  and  fancy  lots  at  $6  50  a  7  00 — according  to 
quality.  Small  s*!eS  of 'Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal, 
the  former  is  held  at  $3  88,  and  the  latter  at  $3  37$ 
per  barrel,  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
at  $1  25  a  1  35  per  bushel  for  fair  and  good  red  Penn- 
sylvania, and  $1  40  a  1  44  for  good  Southern,  and 
$1  45  a  1  50  for  fair  to  prime  white.  Rye  is  dull  at 
83  cents.  Corn  is  firmly  held.  Sales  of  prime  yellow 
at  67  cents,  afloat,  and  inferior  at  60  cents.  Oats  are 
unchanged  at  43  a  44c.  for  Pennsylvania,  and  40c.  tot 
Delaware. 

Cloverseed  is  scarce,  and  prime  is  wanted  at  $4  50 
per  64  pounds.    No  change  in  Timothy  or  Flaxseed. 


GREEN  LAWN.- -This  establishment  will  re-open 
for  the  reception  of  Boarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  shaded,  3£  miles  from  the  sta- 
ti  n  at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railroad,  at  which  place,  persons  leaving 
the  corner  of  18th  and  Market  sts.,  arrive  in  2J  hours., 
and  by  forwarding  information  previous  to  their 
coming,  will  be  conveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
week,  $5.    Children  under  12  years,  $3. 

Reference — Joel  J.  Baily,  No.  219  Market  Street. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietor, 

Unionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.JPa. 
6mo.  2—6  t.  •  / 


/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL /  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges.    For  fuUher  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  RIDGWAY. 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
•  4  mo.  21st,  1860— 3m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30tb  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  doliari 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  211.) 

When  we  came  to  the  goal,  I  demanded  a  free 
prison,  but  the  goaler  was  unwilling,  and  offered 
me  kindness  if  I  would  stay  in  his  house,  and 
pay  for  my  table ;  but  I  had  a  wife  and  family, 
and  therefore  could  not  afford  to  lie  at  seven  shil- 
lings per  week  in  his  house ;  but  I  insisted  to 
have  a  free  prison,  as  I  knew  the  law  allowed  : 
for  it  happened)  that  a  little  before  there  were 
several  Friends  in  that  prison;  whom  he  put  in 
the  dungeon  among  thieves,  and  would  scarce 
allow  them   clean  straw ;  so  I  got  a  statute 
book,  which  said  that  no  sheriff,  nor  under-sheriff, 
nor    goaler,    nor   under-goaler,    should  keep 
and  lodge  debtors  and  felons  together,  upon  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds.    So  I  took  it  and  went 
to  the  sheriff,  whose  wife  and  mine  claimed  some 
kindred  ;  they  were  very  friendly  to  me,  and  de- 
sired me  to  leave  my  book  with  him,  and  meet 
him  at  the  assizes,  where  he  would  speak  to  the 
judge,  which  he  did,  and  the  judge  ordered  my 
friends  to  be  put  from  the  felons,  and  to  have 
rooms  to  themselves.    The  next  that  came  to 
prison  was  me,  so  I  demanded  one  of  those  rooms; 
he  said  he  had  corn  in  it ;  take  it  out  then,  said 
I,  which  he  did  in  great  vexation,  and  put  me 
there,  it  being  an  old  prison-chamber;  so  I 
borrowed  a  bed,  with  some  other  odd  things,  and 
went  in,  he  came  up  to  see  how  I  fared  ;  I  had 
a  fire,  and  though  I  could  see  the  stars  at  night 
through  the  holes  in  the  tiles,  yet  I  lay  warm 
enough  :  I  had  my  health,  and  was  well  content, 


and  thought  in  my  mind  that  this  was  but  small 
suffering  to  what  I  might  go  through  before  I 
died.  So  I  gave  up  all  into  the  Lord's  hand, 
soul,  body  and  spirit,  wife,  children,  and  all  I 
had,  saying  in  my  heart,  sickness  or  health,  life 
or  death,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  Oh  ! 
how  good  the  Lord  was  to  me,  and  I  lay  quiet, 
and  slept  sweetly. 

But  when  the  goaler  saw  that  I  settled  to  abide 
there,  and  framed  to  house-keeping,  he  was  an- 
gry; and  went  his  way,  and  locked  me  up  close, 
and  I  remained  so  some  time  ;  I  did  not  so  much 
as  desire  to  look  out  at  the  door.  And,  oh  !  my 
heart  was  glad,  that  I  was  accounted  worthy  of 
these  bonds;  and  though  I  could  get  nothing, 
except  I  had  drawn  it  in  at  the  window  with  a 
cord,  yet  it  happened  that  I  wanted  nothing  all 
the  time  it  was  thus  with  me,  for  indeed  I  re- 
solved to  abide  it  patiently. 

At  length  a  friend,  one  Robert  Meek,  came  to 
see  me,  and  the  turnkey  came  to  tell  me,  there 
was  one  come  to  see  me,  saying,  I  must  come 
down  into  the  house  to  him ;  by  this  I  saw,  that 
the  goaler  was  willing  to  have  me  come  to  my 
friends,  that  they  might  spend  money  in  the 
house;  whereupon  I  told  the  turnkey,  that  I 
was  not  willing  to  go  down ;  if  my  friends,  said 
I,  must  not  come  to  me,  I  am  not  willing  to 
come  to  them.  He  went  down,  and  in  a  short 
time  brought  up  the  friend  to  me,  leaving  us 
together,  and  the  door  unlocked,  and  when  the 
friend  had  staid  his  time,  I  went  down  with  him 
to  see  him  take  horse.  Now  when  he  was  gone, 
I  spoke  to  the  goaler,  and  asked  him,  why  he 
carried  it  so  severely  to  me  ?  I  told  him,  if  he 
was  civil,  he  should  have  civility  from  me ;  and 
if  he  would  not,  he  might  do  as  he  would.  He 
said,  that  we  were  a  people  that  would  do  nothing 
but  what  we  listed ;  so  when  we  had  talked  a 
while,  he  said,  there  hangs  the  key,  take  it,  and 
do  as  you  please. 

And  ever  after  I  went  in  an  out  as  I  had  occa- 
sion into  the  goaler's  house  and  gardens,  but  home 
he  would  not  let  me  go,  though  my  wife  was  taken 
so  ill,  that  it  was  feared  she  would  have  died.  So 
I  gave  up  wife  and  children,  and  all  I  had,  into 
the  Lord's  hand,  and  was  contented,saying  in  my 
heart  after  this  manner :  Life  or  death,  poverty 
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or  riches,  come  what  will  come,  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  that  my 
wife  mended  again ;  and  oh  !  how  easy  I  was  af- 
ter I  had  given  up  all,  and  my  goal  was  made  a 
pleasant  place  to  me,  for  the  Lord  in  mercy  was 
with  me,  so  that  I  even  sang  a  living  song  of 
praise  ;  for  to  him  praise  is  due  for  evermore  ! 

But  Friends  at  London,  in  brotherly  love,  sent 
down  an  habeas  corpus  to  have  me  up  to  appear 
in  London,  whither  I  went  to  please  them ;  for 
Nichols  had  not  hit  the  law  right,  but  the  court 
at  London  would  not  let  me  have  law  for  my 
money  at  that  time  :  and  I  was  very  uneasy  till 
I  came  to  the  temple,  and  heard  what  tricks  the 
priest's  party  and  Nichols  had  done ;  then  I 
threw  it  up,  and  resolved  to  wait  the  Lord's  time 
to  bring  me  out,  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  appear 
to  me.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me, 
Be  content,  and  I  will  bring  thee  out  with  honor; 
upon  which,  I  came  back  to  prison,  and  lay 
quietly  till  King  James  set  me  at  liberty. 

After  this,  that  goaler  went  out,  and  another 
came  in,  who  was  very  civil  and  kind  to  me,  and 
also  his  wife.  Then  towards  the  spring  my  el- 
dest son,  John,  died ;  now  I  obtained  liberty  to 
go  to  see  him,  out  he  died  that  night  after  he 
had  seen  me.  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  that 
he  hoped  we  should  meet  where  they  (meaning 
bad  men)  should  not  part  us  any  more.  And 
the  day  after  he  was  buried,  I  left  my  wife,  and 
went  to  prison  again. 

The  priests  were  pleased  that  I  was  in  prison  ; 
and  two  of  them  meeting  in  mine  inn  at  Tides- 
well,  priest  Wilson  said  to  Fern  (with  whom  I 
had  the  dispute  at  Baslow),  Sir,  I  can  tell  you 
news.  What  news,  said  Fern  ?  Why,  said  Wil- 
son, Gratton  is  in  prison.  I  am  glad  of  it,  said 
Fern.  These  are  the  hirelings  that  shew  their 
envious  spirit,  who  spare  not  the  flock  of  Christ ! 

This  year  I  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Dear  Friends  and  brethren. — "  In  the  pure  un- 
changeable truth  do  I  dearly  salute  you  all ;  who 
are  truly  kept  faithful  in  and  by  the  power  of 
God  to  his  glory ;  who  hath  in  his  endless  mercy 
called  and  chosen  us  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  who  is  God  over  all 
the  gods  of  the  earth,  which  are  but  as  grass, 
which  soon  wither,  and  come  unto  an  end. 

You,  dear  friends,  who  dwell  in  the  power  of 
God,  the  mountain  of  true  holiness,  and  in  the 
unchangeable  light,  that  is  the  same  at  this  day 
which  it  was  at  the  first  of  its  breaking  forth  in 
us,  is  my  love  at  this  time  freshly  unto  :  and  you 
I  feel  near  and  dear  unto  me  as  ever;  yea,  you 
whom  God  hath  made  pillars  in  his  house,  hon- 
orable vessels  in  his  hand,  fitted  for  his  service  ; 
my  soul  honors,  yea,  and  highly  esteems  you  in 
the  Lord  ;  knowing  right  well,  that  it  is  your 
meet  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  your  hearts  are  gladly 
carried  on  in  your  Father's  business;  and  jou 


can  truly  say,  they,  and  they  only,  are  your 
brethren  and  sisters,  who  are  knoweis  and  doers 
of  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  : 
for  God,  even  our  God  and  Father  everlasting, 
hath  raised  us  up  by  his  own  arm,  and  brought 
us  forth  in  his  own  light,  life,  and  power,  not  to 
do  our  own  wills,  but  his ;  and,  blessed  be  his 
name  !  his  own,  delight  to  live  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  love  his  reign,  and  are  not  a  little 
glad  to  feel  the  increase' of  his  kingdom,  in  their 
own  particulars,  and  to  behold  it  in  others ;  and 
this,  dear  friends,  is  a  travail  known  in  every 
upright  heart,  and  a  weighty  concern  upon  the 
honest-minded  in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints, 
that  nothing  may  be  suffered  or  permitted  that 
hinders  the  increase  of  the  kingdom  and  govern- 
ment of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  for  this  cause, 
with  others  I  might  mention,  do  I  know  it  is  a 
thing  well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord,  that  you  meet 
together,  who  have  cheerfully  a  weighty  care 
upon  your  spirits,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  eter- 
nal truth,  which  is  truly  precious  unto  you  :  that 
you  may  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  through 
his  eternal  power,  aod  in  the  spring  of  life,  be 
truly  carried  forth  as  one  man  to  stand  up  for 
the  cause  of  God,  and  enabled  to  discharge  your 
spirits  of  that  weighty  service  which  lies  upon 
you.  And,  oh  !  how  largely  hath  the  Lord  our 
God  made  it  manifest,  that  this  your  meeting  is 
well-pleasing  unto  him,  by  giving  you  his  pre- 
sence in  such  a  powerful  arid  glorious  manner, 
as  is  beyond  my  ability  to  declare,  and  hath 
sealed  it  in  my  heart,  and  I  am  sure  in  your 
hearts,that  it  is  a  right,  good  and  honorable  thing; 
and  declares  us  to  all  the  world,  that  though  we 
be  of  several  counties  of  this  nation,  yea,  and  of 
several  nations,  yet  are  we  one  body,  in  one  spirit 
and  mind;  and  our  unity,  love  and  concord  re- 
mains fresh  in  that  life  and  light  which  never 
alters,  and  is  the  same  at  this  day\that  ever  it 
was :  and  therefore  the  enemy  rages,  and  envies 
our  prosperity  in  the  blessed  truth,  and  seeks 
every  way  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  kingdom 
and  government  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever !  The  Lord 
rebuke  him  and  chain  him  down,  and  tread  him 
under  all  our  feet.  And  I  earnestly  breathe 
unto  the  Lord  our  God,  to  give  you  a  good 
soul-satisfying  opportunity,  according  to  his  wont- 
ed manner,  and  I  believe  he  will  do  it,  and  fill 
your  cups  full,  yea,  and  make  them  overflow 
abundantly,  to  the  joy  and  consolation  of  every 
sincere  heart  amongst  you,  and  the  Lord  fill  you 
with  the  spirit  of  judgment,  that  you  may  be  as 
helps  in  government,  judge  for  God,  and  set  true 
judgment  on  the  head  of  transgression  and  trans- 
gressors, wherever  it  is  found,  and  so  clear  truth, 
which  is  clear  from  scandal,  and  scandalous  pro- 
fessors of  it,  that  God  may  be  glorified,  and  all 
his  enemies  that  will  not  that  he  should  reign 
over  them,  be  brought  down,  and  slain  before 
him,  that  he  over  all  may  be  exalted,  who  alone 
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is  worthy,  God  blessed  for  ever !  Amen.  Dear 
brethren,  I  have  much  upon  my  spirit,  but  lest 
I  should  be  tedious,  I  feel  freedom  to  forbear, 
but  can  truly  say,  I  am  with  you  in  spirit;  and 
my  love  springs  freshly  to  you,  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  with  you  personal- 
ly, but  could  not  get  leave  ;  so  as  a  token  of  my 
dear  love  and  true  unity  unto  you,  and  with  you, 
it  was  in  m\  heart  thus  to  write  unto  you ;  and 
in  this  I  remain  your  dear  friend  and  brother. 
Everlasting  praises  be  given  to  our  God  for  ever  ! 
Amen."  J.  G. 

Written  in  Derby  goal,  where  I  am  a  prisoner  for 
the  truth's  sake,  the  22d  of  the  Third  month,  1683. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  World's  Unrest. — There  is  a  restless- 
ness and  a  fretfulness  these  days,  which  stand 
like  two  granite  walls  against  godliness.  Con- 
tentment is  almost  necessary  to  godliness,  and 
godliness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  contentment. 
A  very  restless  man  will  never  be  a  very  godly 
man,  and  a  very  godly  man  will  never  be  a  very 
restless  man.  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God."  Let  us,  restless,  speculative,  progressive 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians  study  the  meaning  of 
that  beautiful  sentence,  "  Be  stilly  and  know  that 
j  am  God." 


Good  Men. — Good  men  are  the  stars — the 
planets — of  the  age  wherein  they  live,  and  illus- 
trate the  times.  God  did  never  let  them  be  want- 
ing in  the  world ;  as  Abel  for  an  example  of  inno- 
cency;  Enoch  of  purity;  Noah  of  trust  in  God's 
mercies ;  Abraham  of  faith ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 


ESSAY  ON  PRACTICAL  PIETY,  EXEMPLIFIED  IN 
THE  EXAMPLE  AND  PRECEPTS  OF  JESUS. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Concluded  from  page  173.) 

"I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  These  words,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Master  to  his  disciples,  are  of 
deep  import,  especially  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  following  verses:  "Howbeit,  when 
he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself ; 
but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  that  shall  he  speak; 
and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall 
glorify  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  shall 
show  it  unto  you.  All  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine;  therefore  said  I  that  he  shall 
take  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."* 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  taught  by  these 
words  of  Christ  to  have  charity  for  those  whose 
spiritual  vision  is  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  trnth.  If  the  disciples,  who  have 
for  three  years  listened  to  him  "  who  spake  as 


*  John  xvi.  12  to  15. 


never  man  spake,"  and  had  seen  in  his  works  a 
marvellous  display  of  divine  power  and  love, 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  a  full  disclosure 
of  gospel  truth,  how  much  less  can  we  expect  of 
those  who,  in  our  day,  are  blinded  by  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  and  misled  by  the  teachings 
of  a  false  theology. 

Secondly.  The  disciples  were  directed  to 
rely  upon  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  They  had  already  some  know- 
ledge of  its  teachings;  for  by  this  means 
they  were  drawn  to  Christ.  "No  man  can 
come  to  me,"  he  said,  "  except  my  Father 
that  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  But  they  were 
led  to  expect  a  fuller  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  they  afterwards  experienced  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Not  till  then  were  they  fully 
apprised  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom; for  even  after  his  resurrection,  we  find 
them  saying,  "  Lord  wilt  thou  at  this  time  re- 
store again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  "  evidently 
expecting  an  outward  kingdom. 

Thirdly.  We  are  taught  that  a  measure  of 
that  spirit,  which  in  fulness  dwelt  in  Jesus,  was 
given  to  the  disciples.  John  the  Baptist  testi- 
fied of  the  Messiah,  saying,  "God  giveth  not 
the  spirit  by  measure  unto  him.  The  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into 
his  hand."* 

But  Paul  says  of  the  disciples  and  converts, 
"  Unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ.  Wherefore 
he  saith,  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led 
captivity  captive  and  gave  gifts  unto  men."t 

"  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church ;  who 
is  the  beginning,  the  first  born  from  the  dead ; 
that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence ; 
for  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell."| 

The  Church  is  also  represented  as  the  temple 
of  God,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner  stone ;  "  in  whom  all  the  building, 
fully  framed  together,  groweth  unto  a  holy  tem- 
ple in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
spirit."§ 

Here  then  is  the, great  distinctive  feature  of 
Christianity :  it  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  It  is  not  a  dry,  speculative,  formal  reli- 
gion; but  the  revelation  of  divine  truth  and 
love,  through  which  "  we  have  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
one  with  another. 

The  chief  object  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  re- 
form the  world ;  but  all  true  reformation  must 
begin  from  within.  The  axe  must  be  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  the  root  of  all  moral  evil  is 
in  the  heart ;  "  for  from  within,  out  of  the  heart, 

*  John  iii.  34,  35.  f  Eoh.  iv.  7,  8 . 

%  Col.  i.  18,  19.  I  Eph.  ii.  20  to  22.. 
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proceed  evil  thoughts,"*  and  all  those  corrupt 
words  and  deeds  which  defile  the  man. 

"  I  am  come,"  he  says,  "  that  they  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly."  At  the  time  of  Christ's  advent, 
the  world  being  involved  in  gross  sensuality 
and  wickedness,  required  a  new  impulse  to 
lift  it  from  its  degradation,  and  start  it  forward 
iu  a  career  of  spiritual  improvement.  This  im- 
pulse it  received  from  the  doctrines,  miracles, 
and  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  subsequently  ren- 
dered more  effective  by  that  wonderful  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  accompanied 
the  ministry  of  his  apostles. 

Their  doctrine  was  that  "  God  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  himself,"  and  they  pro- 
claimed to  the  people,  "  We  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us  : 
we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God."t 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  reconciliation 
to  be  effected  was  on  the  part  of  man  ;  he  having 
become  estranged  from  his  Heavenly  parent,  was 
invited  to  come  back  and  be  reconciled;  for 
there  can  be  no  change  in  the  Deity ;  he  has  al- 
ways loved  mankind. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Neander:  "With  respect  to  the  idea 
of  reconciliation,  it  cannot  have  been  conceived 
by  Paul,  as,  if  men  had  been  objects  of  the  di- 
vine wrath  and  hatred,  till  Christ  appeasing  the 
divine  justice  by  his  sufferings,  by  his  timely  in- 
tervention reconciled  an  offended  God  to  man- 
kind, and  made  them  again  the  objects  of  his 
love  ;  for  the  plan  of  redemption  presupposes  the 
love  of  God  towards  the  race  that  needed  redemp- 
tion, and  Paul  considers  the  sending  of  Christ, 
and  his  living  and  suffering  for  mankind,  as  the 
revelation  of  the  superabounding  love  and  grace 
ofGod."t 

"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."§  He  not  only  gave  his  Son  then,  but 
gives  him  now  ;  for  u  This  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is 
in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life, 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life."[| 
That  belief  in  Christ  which  secures  eternal  life 
is  not  founded  on  traditional  or  historical  testi- 
mony, for  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself."^" 

It  is  a  faith  that  works  by  love,  and  purifies 
the  heart;  a  reliance  upon  "the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  that  makes  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death."**  But  although  historical 
testimony  is  not  a  sufficient  foundation,  without 


.     *  Mark  vii.  21.  f  II  Cor.  v.  19,  20. 

J  Planting  of  the  Church  Book,  chap.  i.  vi. 
|  John  iii.,  16.  [|  1  John  vii.  12. 

f  Ibid,  10.  **  Rom.  viii.  1. 


an  inward,  experimental  evidence  of  religious 
truth  ;  yet  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is 
exceedingly  precious,  and  especially  thst  portion 
of  them  which  relates  to  the  sublime  precepts 
and  holy  example  of  Jesus.  How  many  a  way- 
worn pilgrim  in  looking  back  over  the  journey 
of  life  remembers  with  gratitude  the  consolation 
and  instruction  derived  from  his  discourses. 
Like  a  brook  by  the  way,  they  refresh  the  weary 
soul.  In  seasons  of  despondency  how  cheering 
is  his  language,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  trou- 
bled, ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions."  .... 
" I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  ....  "In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

One  of  the  early  recollections  of  John  Wool- 
man  is  thus  recorded  in  his  journal.  "  Through 
the  care  of  my  parents  I  was  taught  to  read  near 
as  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  it ;  and  as  I  went 
from  school  one  Seventh-day,  I  remember,  while 
my  companions  went  to  play  by  the  way,  I  went 
forward  out  of  sight,  and  sitting  down,  I  read 
the  22d  chapter  of  the  Revelations :  '  He 
showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb,'  &c ;  and  in  reading  it  my  mind 
was  drawn  to  seek  after  that  pure  habitation, 
which  I  then  believed  God  had  prepared  for  his 
servants.  The  place  where  I  sat,  and  the  sweet- 
ness that  attended  my  mind,  remain  fresh  in  my 
memory." 

Yery  similar  are  the  recollections  of  another 
pilgrim  now  living,  who,  in  looking  back  over  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  yeatis,  diversified  by 
the  sorrows  and  joys  of  a  checkered  life,  remem- 
bers with  peculiar  interest  those  seasons  of  secret 
retirement,  when,  early  in  life,  be  read  the 
touching  narratives  of  the  Evangelists.  With 
the  ardor  of  youth  he  was  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Oh ! 
that  I  had  lived  in  the  days  when  the  Saviour 
walked  the  earth,  that  I  might  have  heard  the 
truth  from  his  own  pure  lips,  and  seen  the  won- 
derful works  that  attested  his  divine  character. 
How  gladly  would  I  have  followed  hioi ;  how 
cheerfully  would  I  have  endured  reproach  and 
contumely  for  his  sake  who  was  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men."  Such  were  the  emotions  of  a 
youthful  inquirer,  but  a  longer  experience  has 
taught  him  to  believe  that  no  people  of  any  for- 
mer age  have  enjoyed  higher  privileges  than  the 
generation  now  living  in  this  favored  land,  and 
consequently  none  have  had  greater  responsibili- 
ties. We  live  in  an  age  more  enlightened  than 
any  that  has  gone  before  it,  and  in  a  country 
blessed  with  religious  liberty.  We  have  fewer 
•obstacles  to  encounter  in  the  reception  of  truth 
than  those  who  listened  to  the  personal  ministry 
of  Christ,  and  we  have  not  only  the  record  of  his 
example  and  precepts,  but  the  assurance  that  to 
every  faithful  disciple  the  promise  will  be  ful- 
filled, "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the 
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end  of  the  world."*    May  we  then  appreciate 
the  privileges  we  enjoy  and  remember  the  res- 
ponsibility that  rests  upon  us,  for  "unto  whom- 
soever much  is  given  of  him  shall  be  much  re- 
quired."   Every  believer  in  Christ  is  required 
to  lead  a  holy,  self-denying  life,  relying  for  gui- 
dance on  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  seeking  for  edifica- 
tion and  comfort  in  the  Scriptures,  and  endeav- 
oring to  be  a  disciple  of  him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  who  went  about  continually  doing 
good,"  and  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps.    If  we  love  him  we  shall  keep 
his  commandments,  "for  whosoever  keepeth  his 
word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected." 
Oh  !  Love  divine,  bow  does  thy  power  subdue 
The  fiercest  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
And  cause  the  lion  and  the  lamb  to  dwell 
In  peace  where  thou  dost  reign.    The  free  born  soul 
Is  not  compelled  to  service, — for  liberty- 
Is  an  essential  attribute  of  mind 
Which  God  will  not  destroy.    He  placed  us  here 
Our  faithfulness  to  prove,  and  gave  us  power 
To  choose  or  to  reject  his  proffered  grace. 
Desires  and  appetites  has  he  conferred, 
Which,  though  essential  to  our  being  here, 
And  all  conducive  to  our  happiness 
When  under  his  control,  yet  when  deprived 
Of  his  directing  power,  they  take  the  throne 
And  rule  in  our  affections,  how  they  bring 
The  soul  in  bondage  and  degrade  its  power: 
Then  are  the  beasts  of  prey  let  loose ;  and  man 
Goes  forth  the  enemy  of  man, — destroys 
That  life  which  God  alone  can  give, 
And  while  himself  the  slave  of  lust  and  pride 
Becomes  the  oppressor  of  his  fellow  man. 
Oh  !  may  thy  kingdom  come,  great  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  first  of  all,  may  they  who  bear  thy  name 
Know  tby  meek  spirit  in  their  hearts  prevail ; 
Then  shall  thy  doctrines  like  the  dew  distil, 
And  distant  nations  own  thy  blissful  reign. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE    SECOND  QUERY  TO    MINISTERS  AND 
ELDERS. 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  enter  into  controversy, 
that  I  would  call  attention  to  the  article  in  the 
13th  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  signed  J.  J. 
W.,  but  from  a  persuasion  that  comparisons  of 
sentiment  between  those  who  look  at  subjects 
from  different  points  of  view  are  often  profitable. 
The  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is 
no  query  addressed  to  the  Society  "  more  specific 
and  clear  than  the  second  to  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders."  He  then  proceeds  to 
elucidate  this  position.  The  Scripture  quotations 
chosen  for  this  purpose  contain  abundant  exhor- 
tations to  "  soundness  of  word  and  doctrine," 
but  no  explanation  of  what  it  consists  in  ;  so  that 
they  might  be,  and  probably  are  used  by  every 
sect  in  Christendom,  who  each  puts  its  own 
interpretation  upon  them.  An  elucidation  is  also 
attempted  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  sound"  as  given  by  Webster.  It  is  to 
this  I  would  specially  call  attention,  as  showing 

*  Mat.  xxviii.  20. 


that  soundness  of  "  word  and  doctrine"  in  this 
sense  cannot  be  assumed  by  fallible  beings,  and 
that  if  this  definition  of  the  term  is  admitted, 
every  meeting  to  which  this  query  is  put  is 
bound  to  answer  it  with  considerable  abatement. 
Taking  Webster  as  the  authority  the  query  would 
read  :  "  Are  ministers  founded  in  truth  ?  Are 
they  firm  !  Are  they  valid  ?  Are  they  solid  ? 
Cannot  they  be  overthrown  or  refuted  ?  Are  they 
right?  Are  they  correct?  well  founded,  free 
from  error  ?  Will  any  Preparative  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  reply  in  the  affirmative  ? 
The  last  clause  of  the  query  has  reference  to  the 
sincerity,  devotedness,  watchfulness  and  humili- 
ty of  those  who  minister,  and  the  fact  that  it 
alone  is  used  by  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond,  and  that  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  the  end  designed,  is  evidence  in  its 
favor.  If  we,  as  a  body,  have  any  standard  by 
which  the  ministry  is  to  be  judged,  we  must, 
consistently  with  our  profession,  regard  that  as 
sound  which  holds  up  pre-eminently  the  one 
fundamental  principle  of  light  and  life  in  the 
soul,  and  that  as  unsound  which  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  the  mind  from  it  into  doctrines,  creeds, 
or  forms  of  any  kind.  S. 


u  THE  NIGHT  ALSO  IS  THINE." 

He  must  be  a  dull  clod  indeed  who  does  not 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  night.  That  is  patent  to 
every  one  who  has  the  gift  of  vision  and  a  soul  not 
wholly  dead.  Familiarity,  which  so  blunts  per- 
ception and  sentiment,may  render  him  insensible 
too  many  times  to  what  is  about  him  and  above 
him  ;  yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  unwonted  beauty 
wakes  him  to  a  sense  of  the  lavish  display  ever 
before  his  eyes,  I  think  we  are  all  too  little  im- 
pressed by  that  which,  if  only  displayed  once  in 
a  season,  would  fill  us  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Even  a  few  dull  nights  teach  us  how  insensibly 
we  depend  upon  these  nightly  visions..  And 
how  various  these  visions  are  !  The  snap  and 
twinkle  of  the  stars  in  the  clear,  crisp  night  of 
autumn,  the  sharp  and  stinging  night  of  winter, 
— the  brilliancy  of  the  aurora,  as  in  wavy  dances 
it  flashes  along  the  northern  horizon,  or  shoots  to 
the  zenith  in  brilliant  pencils,  or  forms  above  our 
heads  its  crimson  coronal, — and  when  the  moon 
is  added  to  the  nightly  host,  crescent  or  full- 
orbed,  pacing  the  highway  of  the  heavens  as  a 
queen,  and  throwing  over  the  summer's  land- 
scape, or  the  autumn's  glory,  or  the  winter's 
waste,  the  fascinations  of  her  smile,  there  is  a 
feast  of  beauty  which  never  palls  upon  the  senses, 
if  it  fails  to  reach  the  heart.  Nor  only  when 
the  night  is  fair,— when 

"  No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud  nor  speck  nor  stain 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven." 

How  beautiful  is  night  when  the  clouds,  emptied 
of  their  burden,  scatter  before  the  pathway  of  the 
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moon, — when  those  fleecy  flocks  occupy  the  broad 
overhead  expanse — when  the  delicate  but  storm- 
prophesying  ring,  and  the  still  rarer  lunar  bow, 
display  their  fleeting  shapes  and  shades  !  No 
wonder  that  the  Psalmist  burst  out  so  frequent- 
ly of  the  night,  and  much  wonder  that  we  are 
so  silent  before  it. 

But  the  night  has  more  than  beauty.  It  has 
its  grandeur  and  its  awe.  There  is  something 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  especially  if  one  is 
alone  under  the  stars,  or  if  he  is  troubled  or 
watching  by  the  sick,  which  impresses  the  soul 
as  it  cannot  be  ex  pressed.  And  when  the  storm  is 
up,  the  winter's  storm,  and  you  hear  it  come  swoop- 
ing down  from  the  far  hills,  hurling  and  roaring 
and  shrieking,  and  wrestling  with  the  naked  bran- 
ches of  the  trees,  and  knocking  at  your  windows 
as  if  it  would  burst  their  frail  barrier  and  hurry 
you  with  it  out  into  the  darkness, — or  when  the 
summer  tempest,  sudden  and  swift,  rides  crash- 
ing through  skies  all  canopied  with  inky  black- 
ness, shaking  the  earth's  foundations,  waking  the 
echoes  of  the  air,  and  sending  into  the  darkest 
recess  its  wild  and  livid  glare, — how  terrible, 
how  grand,  how  solemn  is  the  night ! 

We  have  lately  had  rare  visions  both  of  the 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the  night.  The 
beauty  was  such  as  is  repeated  monthly  when 
the  skies  are  clear,  and  perhaps  has  attracted 
nothing  beyond  the  moment's  passing  thought; 
the  grandeur  was  such  as  comes  scarcely  once  to 
a  generation,  and  has  drawn  the  attention  alike 
of  religion,  science,  and  indifference.  For  sev- 
eral nights,  as  a  thing  of  life,  in  regal  beauty  the 
harvest  moon  has  walked  the  cloudless  sky,  shed- 
ding a  quiet,  inexpressible  glory  over  the  hills 
and  fields  that  lay  panting  with  thirst,  and  hush- 
ing under  her  influence  the  murmuring  of  the 
leaves  that  whispered  to  one  another  of  their 
pain.  At  your  feet  lay  the  yellow  leaf,  decayed 
before  its  time ;  all  around,  dry  and  crisped 
grass ;  in  the  streets  and  in  the  air  dust,  nothing 
but  dust; — men's  hearts  were  questioning,  and 
hope  grew  faint.  The  earth  seemed  sick  and 
and  worn,  her  mantle  sere  and  old ;  but  the  hea- 
vens still  declared  the  glory  of  God.  Fresh  and 
fair  were  they,  cloudless  and  serene  ;  and,  with  a 
glory  that  quenched  the  lesser  light  of  planet 
and  of  star,  in  solemn  silence,  in  seeming  soli- 
tude, over  the  arch  of  the  midnight  sky  trod  the 
moon, — not  as  earth's  satellite,  but  her  queen.  To 
be  remembered  is  the  beauty  of  the  last  month's 
moon, — a  thing  of  joy  for  memory,  a  thing  of 
strength  for  faith. 

A  few  Sabbath  nights  ago  a  vision  of  gran- 
deur, such  as  night  now  and  then  assumes,  burst 
upon  us,  declaring  with  new  emphasis  "  the 
glory  of  God."  Who  shall  describe  a  scene  only 
the  Divine  Limner  could  paint,  or  of  which  only 
words  mortal  lips  cannot  utter  could  adequately 
speak  ?  Faintly  rising  in  the  east,  a  slightly 
crimson  column,  just  as  the  last  sunlight  faded, 


with  many  a  pause  and  many  a  fitful  change,  it 
took  possession  of  the  night.  No  longer  the 
stars  ruled,  but  this  mysterious  stranger,  stalk- 
ing from  east  to  west,  flashing  from  horizon  to 
zenith,  and  claiming  the  whole  wide  canopy  as 
his  own,  till,  as  if  curtained  within  a  crimson 
tent,  open  just  above  it  toward  the  infinite  blue 
sky,  the  earth  lay  calmly,  wistfully  looking  up, 
while  in  many  hearts  the  words  of  the  devout 
Psalmist  rose  with  new  power  and  meaning, — 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;" — 
"  The  night  also  is  thine." 

I  do  not  know  that  all  this  magnificence  so  im- 
pressed me  as  a  scene  quite  different.  I  stood 
looking  into  the  heavens  with  a  telescope.  At 
its  magic  touch  the  star-dust  of  the  Milky-Way 
was  resolved  into  clusters  of  worlds,  so  that  I 
fairly  shouted  at  their  beauty.  Jupiter,  with 
his  fair  company  of  satellites,  and  other  of  the 
heavenly  host,  passed  and  repassed  before  my 
gaze.  At  last,  a  single  satellite  of  his  alone  re- 
mained within  the  field,  a  solitary  speck  of  light 
in  that  far  immensity,  and  all  about  it — all  that  I 
could  see — a  deep,  mysterious  solitude  and  si- 
lence. It  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  other  things 
in  creation  than  myself  and  that  one  tiny  point 
of  light,  which  my  unaided  eye  could  not  de- 
tect ;  and  then  I  felt  as  I  have  never  felt,  and 
as  the  whole  mighty  host  of  suns  and  systems 
could  not  have  made  me  feel,  the  unspeakable — 
I  had  almost  said  the  terrible — sublimity  of  this 
creation  that  God  has  hung  and  balanced  in  the 
unfathomed  space  above.  F 

The  night  is  more  than  ihese.  It  has  its  di- 
rect uses  to  man.  It  is  not \nerely  an  interpre- 
ter of  God,  an  open  and  illuminated  volume, 
but  it  is  a  benevolent  agent,  doing  for  man  that 
which  the  day  could  never  do,  that  without  which 
man  could  not  exist  and  do  his  work  in  life.  It 
is  a  season  of  general  rest.  The  coming  of  the 
night  is  a  signal  for  repose  which  even  Nature 
hails  with  satisfaction.  If  there  is  one  general 
necessity,  it  is  the  necessity  for  rest  No  form 
or  grade  of  life  but  requires  it.  The  vegetable 
world  needs  it  as  a  relief  from  the  excessive 
light  and  heat ;  and  while  a  few,  and  those  the 
most  delicate  and  exquisite  of  the  flowers,  open 
only  in  the  night,  for  a  brief  and  brilliant  exist- 
ence, the  majority  fold  up  their  petals  and  hang 
their  heads,  as  if  weary  of  the  day's  labor  and 
rejoicing  at  the  benediction  of  the  night.  The 
shrubs  and  trees,  though  they  nlay  be  said  to 
sleep  only  in  the  winter,  .yet  need  the  quiet  of 
the  night  and  the  refreshing  of  the  dew.  The 
brute  needs  the  night — the  weary  horse,  the 
jaded  ox,  the  useful  cow,  the  singing  bird.  The 
body  needs  the  night,  and  the  delicious  soothing 
and  strengthening  that  sleep  brings  to  its  aches, 
and  the  worn  brain  needs  to  wrap  itself  in  the 
calm  oblivion  of  dreams.  And  yet,  for  certain 
mental  occupations,  as  for  certain  spiritual  con- 
ditions, the  night  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the 
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only  time.  There  are  things  that  seem  to  live 
then  that  cannot  be  dragged  into  the  light  of 
day,  as  in  nature  there  are  flowers  and  beasts 
aDd  birds  that  cannot  bear  the  sun.  '  They  are, 
too,  the  best  things  in  us  j  and  he  who  knows 
not  the  night — has  not  waked  and  watched  and 
wept,  despaired,  resolved,  and  prayed,  in  its  still 
hours — knows  not  what  his  soul  has  to  say  to 
him,  and  life  to  develop,  which  he  much  needs 
to  hear  and  know. 

And  it  is  for  this  that  man  should  prize  the 
night ;  not  merely  that  its  beauty  and  sublimity 
speak  to  his  senses  or  declare  God  to  his  soul, 
not  merely  because  it  is  rest  from  labor  and 
from  care,  but  because  it  offers  a  season  for  a  class 
of  emotions  and  reflections,  and  provokes  to  de- 
votion, as  no  other  does.  The  heart  is  tender 
under  the  influence  of  the  night.  What  the 
duty  or  the  deceit  of  the  day  concealed,  the 
night  reveals.  It  puts  its  acts,  its  thoughts,  its 
purposes,  in  a  true  light.  If  a  man  wants  to 
know  what  he  really  is,  what  his  life  accomplishes, 
and  whither  he  tends,  let  him  not  trust  the  ver- 
dict of  the  day,  but  wait  till  the  night  hath  gath- 
ered about  him  soberly  \  and  when  she  has  strip- 
ped everything  of  its  falseness  and  pretence,  he 
shall  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  There 
are  voices  of  the  night  unheard  by  day.  They 
come  up  from  the  long  past, — the  voices  that 
make  no  sound,  yet  ring  so  within  the  chambers 
of  the  heart,  and  wake  to  such  life  the  memories 
slumbering  there.  They  have  all  tones — some 
sad  with  that  sadness  which  comes  of  love,  some 
with  that  sadness  which  comes  of  sin.  They  are 
voices  of  the  distant  and  of  the  dead,  of  friends 
that  have  grown  cold  and  friends  that  still  are 
true.  They  are  rebukes  from  our  childhood's 
innocence,  they  are  reproofs  of  our  manhood's 
follies.  They  are  tender,  they  are  harsh,  but 
almost  always  they  are  wholesome  ;  and  if  only  we 
will  heed  them,  they  will  do  us  good.  Then  the 
resolves  of  the  night, — I  think  them  the  most 
genuine  and*  the  strongest  that  we  make.  Es- 
pecially if,  waked  you  know  not  why,  and  not 
disposed  to  sleep  again,  great  thoughts  of  your 
own  being  and  destiny  come  before  you,  and  you 
realize,  as  you  do  not  when  the  thousand  things 
of  day  are  about  you,  what  a  frail  and  un- 
certain thing  this  present  is.  Penitent  and  re- 
morseful, the  soul  cries  aloud  for  help,  and  re- 
solves to  turn  again  from  sin  ;  and  I  believe  such 
resolves  are  long  remembered.  But  more  valua- 
ble than  all,  perhaps,  are  the  songs  of  the  night 
such  as  David  speaks  of,  such  as  awoke  the 
slumbers  of  the  fellow-prisoners  of  Paul, — out- 
gushings  of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  praise  and 
prayer  irrepressible,  which  are  the  companions  of 
many  waking  hours,  and  make  the  night-watches 
vocal  with  a  worship  such  as  the  day  cannot  wit- 
ness. Happy  is  he  who  shall  turn  the  hours  too 
many  give  only  to  restless  tossings  and  useless 
fretting,  to  wise  thought  and  true  devotion.  If 


it  be  only  sleep  he  craves,  he  may  feel  sure  God 
will  give  it  to  his  beloved. 

Jesus  knew  the  uses  of  the  night.  It  was  his 
season  of  refreshing,  and  many  times  his  only 
season  of  privacy.  While  men  slumbered,  he 
watched,  and  the  next  day  he  came  down  from 
the  mountain  or  out  from  the  desert  place  to  do 
greater  works  and  bear  heavier  burdens.  I  think 
this  teaches  us  that  the  night  is  not  merely  for 
slumber,  but  that  our  spirits  need  a  refreshing 
which  can  only  come  through  sometimes  watching. 
It  will  give  a  hardiness  to  faith  and  conduct  they 
both  now  greatly  need. 

"  The  night  also  is  thine."  Let  us  use  it  as 
God's,  for  our  best  good  ;  and  let  each  new  morn- 
ing see  us  setting  out  afresh  in  our  journey,  bodi- 
ly and  spiritually  renewed,  so  that  we  may 

"  Nightly  pitch  our  moving  tents 
A  day's  march  nearer  Heaven!" 
Autumn  of  1859.  J.  F.  W.  W. 


children's  playthings. 

Playthings  that  children  make  for  themselves 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  those  which  are 
bought  for  them.  They  employ  them  a  much 
longer  time,  they  exercise  ingenuity,  and  they 
really  please  them  more.  A  little  girl  had  better 
fashion  her  cups  and  saucers  of  acorns,  than  to 
have  a  set  of  earthern  ones  supplied.  A  boy  takes 
ten  times  more  pleasure  in  a  little  wooden  cart  he 
has  pegged  together,  than  he  would  in  a  painted 
and  gilded  carriage  bought  from  the  toy  shop ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  any  expensive  rocking-horses 
ever  gave  so  much  satisfaction  as  we  have  seen 
a  child  in  the  country  take  with  a  cocoa-nut 
husk,  which  he  had  bridled  and  placed  on  four 
sticks.  There  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  in- 
venting things  for  one's  self.  No  matter,  though 
the  construction  be  clumsy  and  awkward,  it  em- 
ploys time,  (which  is  a  great  object  in  childhood,) 
and  the  pleasure  the  invention  gives,  is  the  first 
impulse  to  ingenuity  and  skill.  For  this  reason, 
the  making  of  little  boats  and  mechanical  toys, 
should  not  be  discouraged  ;  and  when  any  diffi- 
culty occurs  above  the  powers  of  a  child,  assist- 
ance should  be  cheerfully  given.  If  the  parents 
are  able  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the 
machines  are  constructed,  the  advantage  will  be 
tenfold.  — Presb.  Banner. 


HOW  COLDS  SHOULD  BE  TREATED. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  says  that  there  are 
three  things  which  every  man  should  do  the 
moment  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  taken  cold ;  1st, 
eat  nothing;  2d,  go  to  bed  and  cover  up  warm, 
in  a  warm  room ;  3d,  drink  as  much  cold  water  as 
he  can  or  as  he  wants,  or  as  much  hot  herb  tea  as 
he  can  :  and  thus  using  himself,  in  three  cases 
out  of  four,  the  subject  will  be  cured  in  thirty-six 
hours.    On  the  contrary,  if  he  allows  his  cold  to 
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go  two  days  unmolested,  he  can  swallow  nothing 
that  will  affect  it  in  the  least;  and  the  cold,  with 
such  a  start, will  run  its  course  of  about  a  fortnight, 
and  whatever  is  swallowed  then  by  way  of  physic, 
is  a  useless  hindrance.  It  is  a  mischievous,  though; 
somewhat  popular  fallacy,  "  feed  a  cold  and  starve 
a  fever."  Feeding  the  cold  is  feeding  a  fever;  a 
cold  always  brings  on  fever,  and  never  begins  to 
get  well  until  the  fever  subsides;  and  every 
mouthful  swallowed  is  so  much  fuel  to  sustain  the 
fires  of  fever.  It  is  indeed  fortunate,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cold  is  fairly  seated,  nature  allows  no  appe- 
tite; otherwise  the  common  cold  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  very  serious  results,  and  unless  upon  a 
very  sturdy  constitution  would  almost  prove  fa- 
tal. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  23,  1860. 


Married, — Ou  the  13th  inst.,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Byber- 
ry,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Charles  S.  French,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Anna  Bowman, 
of  the  former  place. 

 ,  At  Oak  Farm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 

on  the  12th  inst.,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  George  0.  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Thomas  Mellor. 

 ,  On  the  6th  inst.,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  George  Chandlee,  by  Friends,  ceremony,  in 
the  presence  of  Mayor  Henry,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Tillum, 
of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Peirce,  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 


Died,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mary  W.,  wife  of  Joseph  P. 
Brosius,  and  daughter  of  John  Ely,  of  Attleboro', 
Bucks  County,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 


THE  LATEST  SLAVE  CAPTURE. 

The  correspondent  of  The  New  Orleans  Delta, 
who  was  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Crusader 
when  she  made  her  recent  capture,  gives  the 
following  account  of  that  exploit : 

U.  S.  Steamer  Crusader,  May  27,  1860. 

As  the  U.  S.  steamer  Crusader  was  cruising  in 
the  old  Bahama  Channel,  not  far  from  Neuvitas, 
on  the  23d  of  May,  a  square-rigged  vessel  of 
moderate  size  was  reported  from  aloft.  We  im- 
mediately stood  for  her,  as  no  sail  is  allowed  to 
pass  us  in  these  slaver-haunted  waters,  or  even 
to  come  in  sight,  without  having  her  character 
ascertained.  As  soon  as  she  found  herself  an 
object  of  pursuit  the  strange  sail  began  to  behave 
in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  excited  our  suspi- 
cions, and  at  length  fairly  put  her  helm  up  and 
ran  in  for  the  shore,  thus  taking  the  last  and 
most  desperate  chance  of  escape.  Unfortunately 
for  her  the  wind  was  so  light  that  she  was  pre- 
vented from  effecting  her  purpose,  and  we  rap- 


idly overhauled  her,  notwithstanding  that  she 
was  carrying  all  her  canvas. 

The  Crusader  now  hoisted  English  colors  and 
fired  a  gun  to  windward,  when,  after  some  delay, 
the  bark,  (for  such  she  proved  to  be,)  finally 
displayed  the  French  flag  at  the  peak.  By  this 
time,  however,  we  were  so  near  that  we  were 
enabled  to  see  that  her  hatches  were  all  closely 
covered  over,  and  as  we  continued  to  approach 
we  could  even  distinguish  at  intervals  the  pecu- 
liarly loathsome  odor  of  a  crowded  slave-ship. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  "to 
board  her,  and  accordingly  a  boat  and  the  En- 
glish ensign  were  lowered  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  American  colors  were  hoisted.  No  sooner 
did  the  Crusader's  boat  leave  her  side  than  the 
bark  hauled  down  the  French  colors,  and,  as  we 
subsequently  learned,  threw  them  and  her  Por- 
tuguese papers  overboard  together;  so  that  when 
she  was  boarded  she  had  neither  papers  nor  col- 
ors, and  was  confessedly  without  name  or  nation- 
ality. 

For  a  little  while  there  was  dead  silence  on 
board  both  ships,  though  the  increasing  odor 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  bark 
had  under  her  hatches  a  cargo  of  negroes.  And 
now  we  began  to  hear  a  sort  of  suppressed  moan- 
ing, which  soon  swelled  into  the  unmistakable 
murmur  of  many  human  /voices.  As  our  boat 
reached  the  side  of  the  bark,  and  the  officer  in 
command  sprang  on  the  (deck,  with  a  tremendous 
shout  the  hatches  were  forced  open  from  below, 
and  out  burst  hundreds  of  the  self-liberated  slaves. 
As  they  caught  sight  of  tne  stars  and  stripes 
floating  so  near — which  no  doubt  seemed  to  these 
poor  wretches  like  a  bright  rainbow  of  promise — 
they  became  perfectly  frantic  with  joy.  They 
climbed  up  all  along  the  rail — they  hung  on  the 
shrouds — they  clustered  like  swarming  bees  in 
the  rigging,  while  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild- 
est acclamations  of  delight.  They  danced,  and 
leaped,  and  waved  their  arms  in  the  air,  and 
screamed,  and  yelled  in  a  discordant  but  pathetic 
concert.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  even 
more  touching  than  all  this  outcry  of  barbaric 
rejoicing.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  a  group 
consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred 
women,  withdrawn  apart  from  the  shouting  and 
noisy  men.  Their  behavior  was  in  strong  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  others,  and  was  character- 
istic of  their  sex.  Entirely  nude,  but  innocently 
unabashed,  they  sat  or  knelt  in  tearful  and  silent 
thankfulness.  Several  of  them  held  infants  in 
their  arms,  and  through  their  tears,  like  sun- 
shine from  behind  a  cloud,  beamed  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  happiness.  The 
men  looked  as  though  they  had  just  been  raised 
from  despair  to  the  most  exultant  gladness. 

The  scene  of  confusion  on  board  the  bark, 
when  the  negroes  found  themselves  released  from 
the  accustomed  restraint,  baffles  all  description. 
They  had,  of  course,  all  been  kept  on  a  very 
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small  allowance  of  food  and  water  during  the 
passage.  The  first  use  they  made  of  their  lib- 
erty was  to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  thirst,  which 
they  did  by  breaking  into  the  bread-barrels  and 
water-casks,  and  then  running  about  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,  and  screaming,  all  at  once. 
It  mattered  but  little  to  them  what  sort  of  ves- 
sels they  drank  from — buckets,  boxes,  and 
troughs  were  all  brought  into  requisition.  I 
even  saw  several  fellows,  happy  and  delighted, 
with  a  piece  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  a  wooden 
spittoon  full  of  muddy  water  in  the  other. 

As  soon  as  their  appetites  were  satisfied,  the 
African  fondness  for  finery  began  to  show  itself, 
and  all  the  loose  articles  in  the  ship  were  em- 
ployed as  personal  ornaments.  Some  fastened 
belaying  pins  to  their  wrists,  and  some  strutted 
proudly  about  with  copper  ladles  hung  around 
their  necks. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  detachment  of  ma- 
rines arrived  from  the  Crusader,  and  order  was 
at  once  restored,  and  an  organization  established. 
The  negroes  were  clothed  with  pieces  of  canvas, 
and  the  captain,  supercargo,  and  crew  sent  on 
board  the  Crusader  as  prisoners. 

They  made  no  claims  or  remonstrances  what- 
ever, but  surrendered  themselves  as  slavers, 
without  nationality.  They  stated  that  the  bark 
had  no  name,  and  that  all  their  papers  had  been 
thrown  overboard  with  the  colors.  They  seemed 
to  bear  their  loss  with  philosophic  equanimity. 
Such  a  contingency  had  evidently  been  regarded 
by  them  as  part  of  their  risk,  and  they  were  not 
unprepared  for  it.  The  captain  is  a  Frenchman, 
as  is  also  the  supercargo,  and  the  crew  are  mostly 
Spaniards,  with  a  few  Frenchmen.  The  negroes 
were  selected  from  among  3,000  prisoners  of 
war  recently  taken  by  the  King  of  Dahomey. 
They  were  brought  from  Whydah,  a  large  town 
on  the  slave  coast,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the 
sea  port  of  the  renowned  Kingdom  of  Dahomey. 
They  are  much  superior  to  the  Congos,  who 
usually  compose  the  cargoes  of  slavers,  not  only 
in  physique  but  also  in  intelligence.  Nearly  all 
are  in  excellent  health,  which  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  careful  arrangements  made  for  their  com- 
fort on  board  the  bark.  In  number  they  amount 
to  about  450 ;  and  the  slave  deck  affords  ample 
accommodation  for  them  all.  During  a  passage 
of  45  days  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  seven  only 
have  died,  which  is  certainly  a  very  small  num- 
ber. 

OIL. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  oil  springs  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  are  more  important 
than  many  are  aware  of.  In  a  conversation,  this 
evening,  with  an  intelligent  gentleman  from  War- 
ren, Pennsylvania,  he  informed  me  that  at  one  of 
the  wells  recently  sunk  in  that  neighborhood,  the 
production  of  oil  was  about  thirty  casks,  of  forty 
gallons  each,  daily.    The  well  is  about  seventy 


feet  deep,  and  is  bored  through  about  thirty  feet 
of  a  kind  of  soapstone,  after  which  it  penetrates  in 
sandstone  formation,  from  the  crevices  of  which 
it  is  supposed  the  oil  is  forced  upwards  to  the 
surface.    A  small  engine  is  used  to  pump  up  the 
liquid,  about  25  per  cent,  of  which  is  oil.    It  is 
1  received  in  a  large  vessel,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  oil  flows,  while  the  water  is  run  off  at  a  point 
below  the  oil.    In  this  simple  manner  the  oil  is 
5  separated  from  the  water,  and  is  worth  there  forty 
centsper  gallon.  At  present  the  crude  oil  is  taken 
|  to  Buffalo,  and  by  a  little  refining  is  there  sold  at 
j  ninety  cents  per  gallon,    there  are  now  about 
!  thirty  wells  being  dug  and  in  operation  in  the 
|  western  part  of  Warren  county. —  Correspondence 
Sunhury  (Pa.)  American. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

j  1.  Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  Past  and  Present  State 
I  of  Lancashire,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Hundred  of 
|  Salford.  Read  before  the  British  Association,  at 
j     Manchester,  1842.    By  Henry  Ashworth. 

2.  Cotton  :  its  Cultivation,  Manufacture,  and  Uses.  A 
Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  By  Henry 
Ashwortb.    London,  1858. 

3.  Some  Account  of  Lewis  Paul  and  his  invention  of  the 
Cotton- Spinning  and  Carding  Machines,  and  his  Claim 
to  the  Invention,  to  the  exclusion  of  John  Wyatt.  Read 
before  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Leeds,  1858.    By  Robert  Cole,  F.S.  A. 

4.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Crompton,  Inventor  of 
the  Spinning -Machine  called  the  Mule.  Being  the  sub- 
stance of  two  Papers  read  to  the  Members  of  the 
Bolton  Mechanics'  Institution.  By  Gilbert  J. 
French.    London,  1859. 

South  Lancashire  exhibits  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable illustrations  of  the  force  of  industrial 
energy  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  a  few  centuries  since,  the  district  was  little 
better  than  a  howling  wilderness.  The  army  of 
the  Conqueror  could  with  difficulty  penetrate  its 
dense  forests  or  struggle  across  its  destructive 
morasses.  The  few  inhabitants  who  contrived 
to  subsist  in  it,  retired  to  the  wild  and  inacces- 
sible country,  now  teeming  with  population, 
situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Kibble  and  the 
Irwell,  where  in  seclusion  they  cherished  their 
independence.  At  that  time  the  forest  of  Ros- 
sendale  was  the  resort  of  deer,  wolves,  and  wild 
boars.  As  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  its  area  of  twenty-foursquare  miles  con- 
tained only  eighty  inhabitants,  and  these  dwelt 
in  booths. 

For  a  long  time  Lancashire  continued  to  be 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  England  as  an  almost 
impenetrable  district,  peopled  by  a  half-savage 
race.  Camden  vaguely  described  it,  previous  to 
his  visit  in  1607,  as  that  part  of  the  country 
lying  "  beyond  the  mountains  towards  the  western 
tcean."  This  traveller  acknowledged  that  he 
approached  the  inhabitants  "  with  a  kind  of 
dread,"  but  he  determined  at  length  "  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  attempt,"  trusting  in  the  Divine 
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assistance.  He  was  favored  in  his  visit  beyond 
his  expectations.  He  succeeded  in  making  his 
survey  of  the  country,  and  returned  within  the 
bounds  of  civilization  in  safety.  He  was  even 
surprised  to  find  towns  within  the  district  he  had 
visited,  of  which  Manchester,  Preston,  Bury, 
and  Rochdale  seem  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant, though  scarcely  ranking  above  the  con- 
dition of  villages.  But  Salford,  Oldham,  Ashton, 
and  numerous  other  places,  now  of  very  large 
population,  were  not  even  mentioned  by  him; 
and  if  they  existed  at  all,  it  was  only  as  obscure 
and  insignificant  hamlets.  Liverpool  was  a  mere 
fishing  village,  its  principal  distinction  being 
that  it  was  the  most  convenient  and  usual  place 
for  setting  sail  into  Ireland. 

Among  other  exiles  who  took  refuge  in  Lan- 
cashire in  the  sixteenth  century  were  some 
Flemish  artisans,  driven  out  of  Belgium  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  political 
and  religious  bigots  of  the  Continent  have  in  all 
times  been,  though  unintentionally,  the  effective 
promoters  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of 
England.  The  most  skilled  and  self-reliant  men 
of  Prance  and  Belgium  were  Protestants ;  and 
when  persecution  raged  there,  many  were  driven 
forth  into  the  wide  world,  carrying  with  them 
nothing  but  their  industry,  their  skill,  and  their 
character.  England  was  their  place  of  refuge, 
and  England  always  gave  them  a  cordial  welcome. 
They  formed  settlements  at  Canterbury,  Spital- 
fields,  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  various  other  locali- 
ties, some  even  penetrating  as  far  north  as  Lan- 
cashire, and  settling  down  as  spinners  and 
weavers  at  Manchester  and  Bolton.  Hence  we 
find  the  making  of  "  cottons"  an  early  feature  of 
Lancashire  industry.  These  "  cottons"  were, 
however,  but  imitations  in  woollen  of  the  goods 
known  on  the  Continent  by  that  name ;  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  wool  from  the  Levant  having 
only  commenced,  and  then  in  comparatively  small 
quantity,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

But  spinning  had  long  before  this  time  been 
a  common  domestic  employment  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  distaff,  and  afterwards  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, were  plied  in  every  dwelling.  In 
country  places  the  task  of  providing  clothing 
necessarily  devolved  upon  the  matron  of  the 
household.  There  were  few  or  no  shops  in  the 
towns ;  the  roads  or  tracks  between  place  and 
place  were  in  certain  seasons  barely  passable ; 
and  every  family  was,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  mainly  upon  its  own  industry  for 
stores  of  food  and  fuel  and  clothing.  The  wool 
was  purchased  in  a  raw  state,  carded  and  spun 
in  the  house,  and  woven  into  cloth  by  the  village 
weaver.  In  the  same  way  stockings,  shoes,  and 
linen  were  all  of  home  make.  Any  little  articles 
of  female  finery  were  purchased  of  packmen,  who 
travelled  about  the  country  in  summer  when  the 
roads  were  dry,  carrying  their  shops  on  their 


backs.  In  many  of  the  remoter  districts  this 
state  of  things  continued  almost  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century  ;  and  there  are  persons  still 
living  whose  first  shirts  were  spun  for  them  by 
their  mothers  or  sisters.  The  pleasant  picture 
of  the  cottage  dame  employed  at'  her  spinning- 
wheel  is  now  become,  a  thing  of  the  past.  Less 
than  eighty  years  have  worked  an  extraordinary 
revolution  in  all  our  domestic  occupations.  With- 
in that  time  spinning  by  machinery  has  entirely 
superseded  spinning  by  hand  ;  our  young  and 
unmarried  women  are  now  "  spinsters"  only  in 
name ;  hand- wheels,  which  before  found  a  place 
in  every  cottage  and  farmhouse,  have  become 
useless,  and  are  banished  into  lumber-rooms,  or 
have  been  used  up  as  firewood. 

In  south  Lancashire,  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  the  number  of  persons  was  comparative- 
ly small  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
artisan  labor;  the  manufacture  of  clothing  being 
for  the  most  part  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
other  employments.  Probably  the  unusually 
stubborn  and  ungenial  soil  of  the  district  com- 
pelled the  families  of  the  peasantry  and  small 
farmers  of  that  county,  more  than  any  other,  to 
resort  to  spinning  and  weaving  as  a  means  of 
eking  out  a  living.  Almost  the  only  grain  grown 
was  oats.  The  first  field  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
district  towards  the  lend  of  the  last  century  was 
regarded  as  a  wonder.  Oatmeal  formed  the 
staple  food  of  the  people,  and  the  oat  crop  was 
accordingly  regarded  with  great  interest.  The 
"  gudeman"  worked  at  his  farm-patch  in  summer 
time,  to  which  he  added  a  little  gardening  and 
cow-keeping;  in  winter  plying  the  hand-loom, 
and  selling  the  produce  at  the  nearest  market 
town  ;  thus  often  contriving — to  use  the  common 
phrase  — to  "  pay  his  rent  through  the  eye  of  the 
shuttle-.".  The  "gude  wife,"  assisted  by  her 
Children,  had  to  pick,  clean,  and  unravel  the 
wool  or  ,  cotton  with  their  fingers,  before  it  was 
ready  for  the  spindle ;  and  what  yarn  could  not 
be  worked  up  by  the  husband  at  home  was  sent 
to  market  and  sold.  Depots  for  the  sale  of 
yarn  gradually  began  to  be  established  at  Bolton 
and  other  central  places,  where  weft  was  purchas- 
e  1  at  weekly  periods  by  the  weavers  in  small 
quantities;  it  was  then  woven  and  brought  to 
market  again,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  buyers 
who  came  from  Manchester  with  their  pack- 
horses  to  carry  it  away. 

In  course  of  time  particular  towns  and  districts 
began  to  be  distinguished  for  the  special  articles 
which  they  manufactured,— Blackburn  for  its 
"  checks"  and  "  grays,"  and  Bolton  for  its 
"  herring-bones,"  "  barragons,"  "  thicksets," 
"  velveteens,"  and  such  like.  The  distaffs  of 
Ireland  and  of  Germany  supplied  the  linen 
warp  for  these  goods,  and  the  Lancashire  cottage 
spinning-wheels  the  cotton  weft.  The  articles 
produced  were  still  of  the  commonest  quality ; 
all  the  finer  fabrics,  such  as  calicoes  and  muslins, 
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were  imported  from  France,  Belgium,  and  India. 
The    demand  for  the   English-made  articles, 
however,  seems  to  have  grown  considerably;  and 
an  increasing  number  of  families  came  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  operations  of  manu- 
facture.   Many  weavers  established  themselves 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  principal  towns,  and  looms 
were  set  up  in  the  cottages  scattered  over  the 
hill-sides  and  in  the  valleys  of  south  Lancashire. 
The  custom  of  the  merchants  was,  to  give  out  to 
these  weavers  a  certain  quantity  of  linen  warp, 
together  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  cotton 
wool,  which  they  h-ad  to  get  spun  into  weft  either 
by  their  own  families  or  by  spinners  hired  for 
the  purpose.    So  long  as  the  old  and  tedious 
process  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  both  hands 
alternately  was  employed  in  weaving,  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  hand-loom  kept  pretty  equal 
pace  with  the  tedious  and  irksome  process  of 
spinning  between  the  finger  and  thumb  a  single 
thread  at  a  time.    But  this  state  of  things  was 
considerably  altered  by  the  invention  of  the  fly- 
shuttle,  which  formed  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  inventions  in  spinning  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character,  which  we  are  now  about 
briefly  to  pass  in  review. 

John  Kay  was  a  native  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire, 
from  which  place  he  removed  to  Colchester,  in 
Essex,  then  a  principal  centre  of  the  cotton  trade, 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  loommaker. 
He  was  an  ingenious  person,  and  had  already 
distinguished  himtelf  by  numerous  improvements 
which  he  had  introduced  in  the  dressing,  batting, 
and  cardiDg  of  wool.    He  had  also  made  several 
important  additions  to  the  Dutch  drawboy  and 
the  inkle  looms,  which  his  father  had  brought 
over  from  Holland.    Kay's  reeds  soon  became 
celebrated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  were  high- 
ly appreciated  by  the  weavers.    But  his  princi- 
pal invention  was  the  fly-shuttle  in  1733.  A 
string  and  handle  were  so  placed  as  to  enable  the 
weaver  to  work  it  both  ways  rapidly  by  the  jerk 
of  one  hand  ooly,  by  which  means  he  could 
easily  produce,  in  a  given  time,  more  than  double 
the  former  quantity  of  cloth.    The  weavers  of 
Colchester  and  Spitalfields  resisted  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  shuttle,  but  it  was  generally 
adopted  at  Leeds,  whither  Kay  removed,  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  royality  under  his  patent. 
But  the  Yorkshire  clothiers,  though  ready  to 
adopt  Kay's  contrivance,  were  not  willing  to  pay 
him  for  its  use;  and  they  formed  themselves  in- 
to an  association  called  "  The  Shuttle  Club/'  for 
mutual  defence  against  the  successive  actions 
which  he  brought  against  them  for  openly  manu- 
facturing and  selling  his  shuttles.    The  York- 
shiremen  having  shortly  succeeded  in  ruining 
Kay  by  the  expensive  law  and  Chancery  suits 
which  followed,  he  removed  from  Leeds  to  Bury, 
and  from  that  time  forward  they  carried  on  their 
robbery  of  the  patentee  without  further  molesta 
tion.    Notwithstanding  this  bad  success,  Kay 


proceeded  with  his  inventions.    He  is  supposed 
to  have  devised  a  spinning  and  carding  machine, 
as  he  certainly  did  a  power- loom,  which  is  des- 
cribed in  the  patent  he  took  out  for  it  in  1745, 
though  it  is  not  known  that  it  was  ever  brought 
into  use.    It  seems  that  one  of  Kay's  workmen 
at  Bury  was  seen  at  work  upon  the  model,  when 
an  alarm  spread  abroad  amongst  the  spinners 
that  the  contrivance  would  deprive  them  of  their 
bread.    A  mob  collected  to  destroy  the  machine, 
and  were  only  prevented  by  the  timely  interfer- 
ence of  the  magistrates.    At  a  lat  er  period,  how- 
ever, the  people  succeeded  in  wreakiDg  their 
vengeance  on  "  the  schemer,"  as  he  was  called. 
In  1753  his  house  was  broken  into,  and  every 
machine  it  contained  was  knocked  to  pieces.  The 
ruined  inventor,  who  barely  escaped  with  his  life, 
was  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  by  two  of  his 
friends,  wrapped  in  a  wool  sheet.    He  fled  to 
Paris,  where  he  died,  after  a  few  years,  in  great 
poverty,  and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in  a  con- 
vent.   Robert  Kay,  of  Bury,  the  brother  of 
John,  was  also  an  inventor.  He  added,  in  1760, 
the  drop  box  to  the  fly-shuttle,  and  thus  enabled 
the  weaver  at  pleasure  to  use  any  one  of  three 
shuttles,  each  containing  a  different  colored  weft, 
without  the  trouble  of  taking  them  from  and  re- 
placing them  on  the  lathe. 

These  improvements  were  soon  adopted  in  all 
the  weaving  districts,  and  the  new  power  of  pro- 
duction which  was  the  consequence  shortly  dis- 
played itself  in  an  increasing  demand  for  weft. 
It  was  clear  that  the  hand-loom,  with  the  fly- 
shuttle,  had  outstripped  the  power  of  the  hand- 
wheel  to  supply  yarn  to  keep  the  weavers  in  work. 
In  some  places  half  their  time  was  spent  in  idly 
waiting  for  weft.  If  they  went  in  search  of  it, 
they  had  perhaps  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in 
a  morning  before  they  could  collect  enough  to 
serve  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and 
when  a  piece  was  required  to  be  woven  in  a 
shorter  time  than  usual,  the  promise  of  a  new 
ribbon  or  a  gown  was  found  necessary  to  quicken 
the  operations  of  the  spinner.  The  Manchester 
merchants,  who  had  always  abundance  of  orders 
on  hand,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  goods.  When  Arthur  Young 
was  there,  in  1770,  he  found  them  expressing 
much  gratification  at  the  high  price  of  food, 
"  for  then,"  he  says,  "  the  people  are  forced  to 
work." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  ma- 
terial change  had  taken  place  for  centuries  in 
the  implements  employed  in  spinning.  The 
primitive  spindle  and  distaff,  and  the  common 
spinning-wheel,  had  undergone  no  improvement. 
These  agencies  were  indeed  found  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  society  in  its  early  stages. 
But  when  the  communications  of  the  country 
had  been  opened  up  by  the  formation  of  roads 
and  canals,  and  facilities  provided  for  the  trans- 
actions of  trade  and  commerce,  a  demand  for 
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manufactured  fabrics  of  all  kinds  set  in,  which 
the  ordinary  means  of  production  were  altogether 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  the  contrivance  of  a 
spinning-machine  which  should  spin  more  threads 
than  one  at  the  same  time,  began  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  ingenious  persons  at  an  early  period 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  well  known  that  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  brought  the  invention  to  a 
successful  issue  about  the  year  1769,  and  that 
distinguished  manufacturer  for  some  time  obtain- 
ed almost  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  solved 
the  difficult  problem.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  prodigious  extent  and  importance  of  the 
textile  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  have  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  early  history  of  the 
remarkable  inventions  by  means  of  which  they 
have  been  established.  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  first  disputed 
the  claim  of  Arkwright  to  be  regarded  as  the 
inventor  of  the  cotton-spinning  machine,  attribut- 
ing the  merit  to  one  Thomas  Highs,  a  native  of 
Leigh,  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  "  His- 
tory," maintained,  that  not  Highs,  but  one  John 
Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  was  really  entitled  to 
the  credit.  It  has,  however,  been  recently  as- 
certained that  not  Arkwright,  nor  Highs,  nor 
Wyatt,  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  spinning 
machine,  but  one  Lewis  Paul  of  London. 

(To  be  continued.) 

TELL  NOT  THY  GRIEF. 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness." 

Tell  not  tby  secret  grief — 
It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  heart  can  feel 
Sorrow  for  suffering  that  thy  words  reveal, 

And  give  thy  heart  relief ; 
But  soon  his  ear  will  weary  of  a  tale 
Too  oft  repeated  ; — then  of  do  avail 
The  lengthened  story  of  thy  secret  ill ; 
Bear  on  in  silence — suffer,  and  be  still. 

Yes,  we  must  bear  alone  : 
Hard  lesson  this,  for  the  young  heart  to  learn, 
Seeking  for  sympathy  in  every  turn, 

In  every  friendly  tone. 
But  when  the  task  is  learned,  although  with  tears, 
The  heart  gives  up  the  hopes  of  early  years, 
Though  anguish  may  its  very  life  cords- wring, 

Still  gains  it  strength  by  its  own  suffering. 

It  is  the  common  lot ; 
None  know  the  hidden  soul,  save  He,  whose  eye 
Looks  through  each  dark  recess — forever  nigh, 

Though  we  behold  Him  not : 
Yes,  it  was  by  his  own,  his  holy  will 
That  wants  too  deep  for  human  love  to  fill, 
Should  to  our  thirsting  spirits  here  be  given. 
That  we  the  living  stream  might  seek  in  Heaven. 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Live  for  something,  be  not  idle — 
Look  about  thee  for  employ : 

Sit  not  down  to  useless  dreaming — 
Labor  is  the  sweetest  joy. 

Folded  hands  are  ever  weary, 
Selfish  hearts  are  never  gay, 


Life  for  thee  hath  many  duties — 
Active  be,  then,  while  you  may. 

Scatter  blessings  in  the  pathway! 

Gentle  words  and  cheering  3miles 
Better  are  than  gold  or  silver 

With  their  grief  dispelling  smiles, 
As  the  pleasant  sunshine  falleth, 

Ever  on  the  grateful  earth, 
So  let  sympathy  and  kindness 

Gladden  well  the  darkened  hearth. 

Hearts  there  are  oppressed  and  weary  ; 

Drop  the  tear  of  sympathy, 
Whisper  words  of  hope  and  comfort, 

Give,  and  thy  reward  shall  be 
Joy  unto  thy  soul  returning, 

From  this  perfect  fountain  head, 
Freely,  as  thou  freely  givest, 
,    Shall  the  grateful  light  be  shed. 


From  the  American  Organ. 
LECTURES  AT  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 
By  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  University. 

WOOD. 

Wood  consists  of  firmer  and  tougher  material 
than  cellular  tissue,  and  is  found  lengthwise  in 
it :  is  woven  vertically  into  the  tissue,  so  as  to 
give  greater  strength/ 

The  elements  which  form  wood  are  proper 
woody  tissue,  and  ducts ;  both  modifications  of 
cells. 

The  woody  tissue  proper,  consists  of  elongated 
cells,  with  very  thick  walls,  b,ut,  smaller  in  dia- 
meter than  ordinary  cells.  The  strength  which 
this  gives  to  the  shoot  is  owing  to  the  thickness 
and  density  of  the  cell  wall,  and  the  way  in 
which  these  cells  are  put  together — their  pointed 
ends  overlapping  each  other.  These  are  combined 
into  threads  or  bundles,  which  run  lengthwise 
through  the  stem,  sometimes  separately  imbed- 
ded in  the  softer  cellular  portions,  and  at  others, 
accumulated  so  as  to  make  compact  layers,  as  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  These  being  hollow,  convey 
sap  with  more  rapidity  than  the  short  cells. 

The  ducts  are  larger  and  longer  cells,  closed  at 
their  ends.  When  the  stem,  is  young,  they  con- 
vey sap  j  but,  at  other  times  contain  air,  and 
appear  designed  for  purpose. 

The  stems  of  all  flowering  herbs  are  construct- 
ed on  two  general  plans — the  exogenous  repre- 
sented by  the  oak  and  other  trees  of  our  climate, 
and  the  endogenous,  seen  in  the  palm,  &c,  and 
here  in  the  palmetto. 

The  endogens  are  formed  by  mere  bundles  of 
woody  tissue  being  interspersed  among  the  old, 
and  mostly  inside,  this  process  continuing  year 
by  year;  thus  the  parts  nearest  the  circumference 
are  soonest  consolidated  into  a  woody  mass.  The 
result,  as  seen  in  the  palmetto,  is  that  the  oldest 
and  hardest  wood  is  near  the  circumference, 
while  the  newer  and  softer  is  near  the  centre. 
Hence  they  are  called  endogens,  or  inside 
growers. 
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The  exogens  are  formed  by  adding  a  new  layer 
of  wood  outside  the  first — and  an  additional  one 
is  added  each  year  while  the  tree  lives — so  that 
the  structure  of  the  wood  is  a  series  of  concen- 
tric layers,  appearing  in  rings  on  the  cross 
sections,  in  number  as  many  as  the  tree  has  num- 
bered years,  with  a  pith  in  the  centre,  and  bark 
on  the  outside,  the  new  layer  being  annually 
added  between  the  former  wood  and  the  bark. 

The  use  of  the  pith  is,  that,  being  gorged 
with  sap,  it  may  sustain  the  bud,  and  when  that 
has  expanded  the  pith  generally  becomes  dry. 

What  the  wood  is  made  of  is  already  seen. 
But  besides  the  woody  tissues  themselves  which 
grow  vertically,  there  is  a  part  that  grows 
horizontally,  viz  :  the  silver  grain  or  medullary 
rays.  This  is  the  woof,  while  the  wood  is  the 
warp ;  and  the  wood  might  be  said  to  be  woven. 

The  bark  at  the  beginning  is  cellular  and 
green  ;  but  soon  three  parts  can  be  distinguished. 
One  portion  remains  green,  has  the  structure  of 
the  green  pulp  of  leaves,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts 
performs  the  same  office  of  digestion.  Soon  an 
exterior  portion  turns  gray  or  brown,  and  forms 
the  corky  layer,  seen  in  the  birch  and  cork  trees. 
But  the  inner  portion  continues  to  grow,  by  ad- 
dition to  its  inner  face,  yearly,  so  long  as  the  tree 
lives,  as  in  the  linden,  where  the  inner  or  fibrous 
bark  is  composed  of  leaves  of  annual  growth ; 
this  part  has  enough  woody  tissue  in  it  to  render 
it  tough  and  flexible. 

The  annual  layers  are  most  distinct  in  trees  of 
the  temperate  zone,  where  there  is  a  prolonged 
period  of  repose,  from  the  winter's  cold,  followed 
by  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring. 

The  old  wood  is  annually  covered  by  a  layer 
of  new,  and  each  layer  remains  safe  within  ;J  the 
older  it  is,  the  more  deeply  it  is  covered  and 
protected. 

But  the  bark  being  renewed  only  from  within, 
the  parts  least  capable  of  resistance  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  increasing 
circumference  of  the  tree  stretches,  splits,  and 
finally  throws  it  off,  leaving  the  young  bark  to 
undergo  the  same  as  time  advances. 

The  wood  of  the  trunk  undergoes  certain 
changes  from  age — what  is  known  as  sapwood 
becomes  heartwood.  The  sap  is  conveyed  through 
the  woody  tissue,  and  as  it  ascends  to  the  leaves, 
encrusts  the  tubes  through  which  it  passes,  un- 
til they  are  nearly  obliterated  as  in  oak  or  hickory. 
It  is  this  gradual  filling  up  that  makes  the 
change. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  the  heart  wood 
ceases  to  convey  sap,  and  bears  no  more  part  in 
the  vital  operations  of  the  tree  than  the  outer 
bark  of  an  old  trunk  which  is  dead  and  decaying. 
In  fact  life  has  long  left  both.  While  the  old 
bark  is  dead,  and  being  gradually  thrown  off  the 
trunk,  the  old  wood  iff  dead  and  buried  in  the 
centre. 

They  are  equally  useless  to  the  tree  except 


mechanically.  The  heart  wood  can  strengthen 
the  trunk,  and  the  thick  bark  protect  the  living 
tender  parts  underneath.  But  that  neither  is 
necessary  is  shown  by  the  shedding  of  the  bark, 
and  the  decay  of  the  heart,  without  injuring  the 
vitality  of  the  tree. 

THE  TREE. 

The  living  parts  of  the  tree  are  the  shoots  of 
the  season  and  the  leaves  they  bear,  the  new 
roots  and  the  cambium  layer,  or  the  thin  zone  of 
newly  formed  and  forming  wood  and  bark  be- 
teen  the  two,  and  extending  from  the  roots  to  the 
topmost  branches. 

This  layer  is  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  j  remove  this  all  round  the  trunk,  and  the 
tree  perishes.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  kill  trees, 
and  is  often  practised  in  the  West.  It  is  known 
as  "girdling." 

All  that  is  needed  to  sustain  the  life  of  the 
tree  is  fresh  roots  to  absorb  from  the  soil ;  fresh 
layers  of  sap-wood  to  convey  the  crude  sap  from 
the  roots  to  the  leaves ;  a  fresh  crop  of  leaves  to 
digest  what  is  brought  to  them,  and  a  fresh  layer 
of  bark  to  return  the  elaborated  sap  to  the  shoot, 
branch,  and  trunk,  to  be  distributed  through  the 
wood  horizontally  by  the  silver  grain,  and  kept 
there  on  deposite  for  the  next  year's  drafts.  All 
these  parts  are  yearly  renewed. 

Thus  the  tree  renews  its  youth  ;  this  can  be 
carried  on  till  it  dies  by  some  accident  or  disease, 
as  is  seen  in  cedars  of  California — one  of  which 
is  known  to  be  1,300  years  old  by  the  rings  on 
it — and  others  in  the  old  countries. 

He  now  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  trees  are 
affected  by  the  death  of  one  part,  as  another  is 
formed,  and  that  the  new  parts  soon  die  in  their 
turn,  and  give  place  to  new;  the  leaves  being 
renewed,  the  bark  shed,  and  the  sap-wood  losing 
vitality  as  it  is  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
and  replaced  by  a  new  growth. 

There  are  forms  of  animal  existence  with 
which  the  tree  may  be  compared,  and  from  which 
illustrations  of  the  subject  may  be  drawn  ;  among 
them  are  the  coral.  Like  a  tree,  the  branching 
coral  is  a  structure  built  up  of  the  combined  la- 
bors of  a  number  of  individuals,  by  the  successive 
labors  of  a  great  number  of  generations.  Only 
in  the  coral  the  limits  of  each  individual  are 
more  distinct  than  in  the  tree. 

Each  coral  tree  commenced  from  a  single  polyp, 
just  as  an  oak  commences  from  an  acorn ;  the 
branching  mass  in  both  cases  has  arisen  from 
buds.  And,  as  annual  shoots  of  the  tree  take 
nourishment  from  the  root,  elaborate  and  return 
it,  so  the  coral  branch,  long  before  its  separation 
from  the  parent  mass,  feeds  upon  the  animalcule 
of  the  surrounding  water,  and  upon  its  digestion 
contributes  its  part  to  the  body  corraline,  though 
in  both  cases  the  individual,  like  those  of  the 
Fourier  communities,  is  more  ready  to  receive 
than  to  give. 

Plants  increase  in  numbers  by  buds,  which 
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may,  or  may  not,  give  rise  to  separate  plants,  an  i 
by  seeds  which  originate  and  separate  indepen- 
dent individuals.  The  power  to  multiply  through 
vegetation  depends  on  the  faculty  of  any  part  of 
the  stem  to  produce  roots,  when  in  fitting  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  old  plant  die  soon  after  the 
new  parts  are  formed.  The  currant  bush,  as  it 
bends  to  the  ground,  strikes  roots  into  the  earth 
from  the  underside  of  the  branch,  which  enables 
it  to  draw  its  own  nourishment  from  the  earth, 
and  when  the  connecting  link  dies,  or  is  severed, 
the  offset  becomes  independent.  So  the  straw- 
berry colonizes  by  its  runners,  with  great  rapidi- 
ty ;  also  the  couch  grass.  The  various  tubers, 
in  the  same  way,  by  their  accumulation  of 
nourishing  matter,  make  provision  for  indepen- 
dent growth,  as  in  the  potato. 

Bulbs  grow  either  by  buds  or  cuttings,  or  by 
shoots  springing  up  from  the  dead  stem  of  the 
bulb  taking  its  place.  Perhaps  all  the  lilies  of 
thousands  of  gardens  came  from  buds,  for  these 
are  rarely  or  never  raised  from  seed. 

Propagation  by  division  has  the  advantage 
over  propagation  by  seed,  of  continuing  all  the 
peculiarities  of  color  and  flavor,  just  as  surely  as 
these  qualities  pervade  all  the  branches  left  to 
grow  on  the  tree  j  while  from  the  seed  we  only 
raise  the  species  with  a  tendency  to  continue  the 
peculiarities  of  the  present  stem,  which  may  be 
fostered  by  cultivation.  In  this  way,  our  sorts 
of  apples  and  pears,  &c,  are  raised,  while  we 
lose  the  peculiarity  in  raising  from  seed. 

Plants  may  run  out  by  continued  multiplica- 
tion by  cuttings;  the  cutting  may  be  expected  to 
inherit  diseases,  when  it  inherits  the  minor 
peculiarties  of  form,  flavor  and  color.  This  may 
explain  why  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit  cultivated 
by  our  forefathers  has  either  entirely  disappear- 
ed, or  has  greatly  deteriorated.  However  this 
may  be,  nature  has  not  trusted  to  propagation  by 
division  alone,  but  plants  are  more  usually  and 
more  largely  multiplied  by  seed,  which  not  only 
reproduces,  but  rejuvenates  the  species. 


"  WATCHMAN  !  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  \" 

As  sure  as  man  lives,  so  sure  is  he  to  encoun- 
ter trials  of  all  degrees,  from  those  that  but  for 
a  moment  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  soul's  at- 
mosphere, to  those  which  rend  his  very  heart  in 
twain,  and  for  which  there  is  no  effectual  balm. 
These  bring  the  gloom  of  night  into  his  spirit's 
chambers,  a  night  not  without  stars,  but  sombre, 
and  still,  and  cold  ;  and  were  it  not  for  hope  that 
whispers  "  the  morning  cometh,"  life  would  be- 
come a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Under  the  cloud,  and  treading  the  rough  and 
tortuous  way,  it  becomes  the  child  of  the  great 
Father  to  inquire,  what  of  these  trials  and  sor- 
rows, what  of  the  night?  These  things  have  their 
places  in  God's  plans,  they  come  not  unless  per 
mitted,  then  it  must  follow  they  have  important 


uses,  and  it  is  man's  privilege  and  duty  to  make 
them  instruments  whereby  his  virtue  shall  be  en- 
nobled, his  patience  strengthened,  his  faith  ren- 
dered firm. 

From  the  sunshine  of  life  some  have  stepped 
into  its  shadow,  because  death  has  reaped  among 
their  treasures,  and  the  light  of  many  an  eye 
has  faded,  the  music  of  many  a  voice  been  hush- 
ed to  silence,  and  how  have  the  separation  and 
disappointment  been  borne?  Has  the  heart 
opened  its  portals  to  God's  suffering  children  ? 
Has  it  borne  meekly  life's  daily  trials,  and  veiled 
its  grief  by  a  serenity  that  wore  the  seal  of  hea- 
ven ?  By  patience  with  the  erring  and  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted,  has  it  shown  what  fruit  the 
good  tree  bears  when  pruned  by  the  hand  of  the 
great  Husbandman  ?  If  so  there  is  little  need  of 
the  inquiry,  what  of  the  night,  for  the  morning 
is  already  breaking. 

But  the  night  comes  not  alone  from  the  grave. 
There  is  a  darkness  of  sin  under  which  leaf  and 
blossom  perish,  and  from  which  the  stars  with- 
draw, and  this  is  night  indeed.  The  soul  that 
has  wandered  from  the  dawning,  that  has  follow- 
ed evil  rather  than  good,  that  has  stooped  to 
polluted  waters,  such  a  soul  may  well  pause  and 
ask,  what  of  this  night  in  which  I  go  so  fearfully 
astray  ?  Where  will/  it  end  ?  Any  pause  in  its 
career  answers  the  question,  since  it  permits  re- 
gret, remorse,  a  horror  alike  of  retrospection  or 
anticipation  to  enter  and  make  fearful  turmoil 
amid  its  incongruous  elements. 

The  soul  of  man,  with  its  dread  power  to  suf- 
fer was  never  made  for  sin,  but  fearfully  it 
wrongs  itself  by  doing  violence  to  its  own  purity. 
And  then  the  irrevocableness  of  what  is  done — 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  cannot  expunge  one  line 
of  life's  record,  eternity  cannot  soften  down  one 
angle  of  crime.  What  is  written,  is  written, 
not  as  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  but  rather 
upon  deathless  memory. 

The  sinner  is  not  alone  accountable  for  the 
wrong  done  to  himself,  but  also  for  its  influence 
upon  others.  Example  is  very  powerful  in  all 
minds,  and  he  who  causes  his  brother  to  err, 
through  an  evil  one,  it  were  better  that  he  had 
never  been  born,  for  the  reflected  guilt  will 
bear  him  company  beyond  the  grave;  and  if  God 
arraign  the  sinner  for  the  hearts  he  has  wounded 
or  broken  by  his  perverseness,  may  His  mercy 
stay  His  justice,  or  how  could  the  wretched  soul 
sustain  its  intolerable  burden. 

There  is  really  nothing  to  be  dreaded  but 
sin  with  its  terrible  retributions.  There  is  no 
bitterness  mingled  with  tears  we  shed  above  the 
peaceful  grave,  but  the  tears  of  sin  are  all  bitter- 
ness. If  we  are  the  victims  of  it  rather  than 
its  perpetrators,  there  is  a  sense  of  wrong  ac- 
companying it  which  leaves  a  sting  never  eradi- 
cated. So  with  a  double  edge  this  fell  sword 
wounds,  and  he  who  dares  wield  it,  assumes  a 
responsibility  whose  extent  eternity  will  fathom. 
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What  of  the  night?  Alike  to  the  good  and 
evil,  the  night  of  death  draws  near,  and  how  is 
it  to  be  met  ?  Hopefully,  trustfully,  fearlessly, 
if  we  will  have  it  so,  since  it  is  but  falling  asleep 
here  to  awaken  where  all  that  wounded  and 
wearied  us  on  earth  shall  be  excluded,  and  the 
spirit  spared  the  conflicts  with  sin  which  so 
clouded  its  horizon  ere  the  summons  came  to 
depart. 

What  of  the  night  ?  May  all  make  answer 
that  it  is  bright  with  stars  and  with  the  promise 
of  the  dawn,  that  its  very  shadows  are  holy,  that 
its  dews  sanctify,  that  it  has  its  own  fair  bloom, 
its  guerdon  of  peace,  and  that  beneath  its  sooth- 
ing influence  the  weary  heart  is  hushed  till  it 
shares  the  perfect  rest  of  heaven.     H.  J.  L. 

New  England  Farmer 


Lo  !  the  Poor  Indian. — The  venerable  chief 
of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  while  on  bis  way  to 
Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  of  his 
tribe,  stayed  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  from  Sat- 
urday until  last  Monday  morning.  The  Chat- 
tanooga Advertiser  says  :  They  stayed  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy,  and  to  look  once  more  on  their  no- 
ble native  land.  Mr;  Ross  remarked  that  the 
mountains  are  still  familiar  and  unchanged.  One 
of  our  citizens  gained  from  him  interesting  in- 
terpretations of  the  names  of  our  city  and  some 
neighboring  localities.  The  Indian  name  of  Chat- 
tanooga's site  is  "  Clanuwa,"  which  in  English  it 
is  hawk-nest.  The  name  from  which  Chattanooga 
is  corrupted  is  Chattahs-nukee-zwas,  that  of  a 
town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Chattanooga 
creek,  and  means,  taking  a  fish  out  of  the  water. 
The  Indian  name  of  Lookout  Mountain  is  "Tan- 
atacachna,"  which  is,  in  English,  facing  each 
other. 


THE  OLDEST  TREE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

An  extraordinary  tree  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Em- 
erson to  exist  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  known 
as  the  "  Bo-tree/'  of  Anar-ajapoora,  and  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  oldest  historical  tree  in  the 
world.  It  was  planted  288  years  before  Christ, 
and  hence  it  is  now  2,147  years  old.  Ages  vary- 
ing from  1,000  to  500  years  have  been  assigned 
to  the  baobabs  of  Senegal,  eucalyptus  of  Tasma- 
nia, the  dragon-tree  of  Grotavo  and  the  chestnut 
of  Mount  Etna.  But  all  these  estimates  are  mat- 
ters of  conjecture,  and  such  calculations,  how- 
ever ingenious,  must  be  purely  inferential ; 
whereas,  the  age  of  the  Bo-tree  is  matter  of  rec- 
ord; its  conservancy  has  been  an  object  of  solici- 
tude to  successive  dynasties,  and  the  story  of  its 
vicissitudes  has  been  preserved  in  a  series  of  con- 
tinuous chronicles  amongst  the  most  authentic 
that  have  been  handed  down  by  mankind.  Com- 
pared with  it,  the  oak  of  Ellerslie  is  but  a  sapling, 
and  the  Conqueror's  oak,  in  Windsor  forest,  bare- 
ly numbers  half  its  years.  The  yew  trees  of  Foun- 


tains x\bbey  are  believed  to  have  flourished  there 
twelve  hundred  years  ago;  the  olives  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  were  full  grown  when  the  Sar- 
acens were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  cy- 
press of  Soma,  in  Lombardy,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar;  yet  the  Bo-tree 
is  older  than  the  oldest  of  these  by  a  century,  and 
would  almost  seem  to  verify  the  prophecy  pro- 
nounced when  it  was  planted,  that  it  would  "  flour- 
ish and  be  green  forever/' 


How  to  Cut  Glass  with  a  piece  op  Iron. 
— Draw  with  a  pencil  on  paper  any  pattern  to 
which  you  would  have  the  glass  conform ;  place 
the  pattern  under  the  glass,  holding  both  together 
with  the  left  hand,  (for  the  glass  must  not  rest 
on  any  plain  surface,)  then  take  a  common  spike 
or  similar  piece  of  iron,  heat  the  point  of  it  to  red- 
ness, and  apply  it  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  draw 
the  iron  slowly  forward,  and  the  edge  of  the  glass 
will  immediately  crack ;  and  continue  moving  the 
iron  slowly  over  the  glass,  tracing  the  pattern, 
and  the  clink  in  the  glass  will  follow  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  an  inch,  in  every  direction, 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  iron.  It  may 
sometimes  be  found  requisite, however,  especially 
in  forming  corners,  to  apply  a  wet  finger  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glass.  Tumblers  and  other 
glasses  may  be  cut  or  divided  very  fancily  by 
similar  means.  The  iron  must  be  reheated  as 
often  as  the  crevice  in  the  glass  ceases  to  flow. 
— Scientific  American. 


Out  of  death  springs  life.  We  must  die  nat- 
urally, in  order  that  we  may  live  spiritually. 
The  beautiful  flowers  spring  up  from  dead  seeds; 
and  from  the  death  of  those  evil  principles  that 
spread  so  diffusively  and  darkly  over  the  natural 
heart,  springs  up  the  beauty  of  a  new  life,  the 
quiet  but  ravishing  bloom  of  holiness. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS 

The  Indian. — A  party  of  Winnebago  Indians,  seven 
in  number,  including  three  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the 
tribe — viz:  Dekorah,  aged  eighty-five  yeard ;  Four 
Legs,  or  Dandy,  aged  eighty-one,  and  Garamany,  aged 
eighty  years,  also  the  only  son  of  Black  Wolf — recent- 
ly visited  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  They  came  from  the 
vicinity  of  Crow  Wing,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, (1500 
miles,)  to  encamp  once  more  upon  their  old  hunting 
grounds  and  visit  the  old  friends  with  whom  they 
traded  in  the  years  long  gone  by.  From  their  state- 
ments it  appears  that  their  tribe  are  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition, through  sickness  and  want,  so  that  this  com- 
pany have  been  forced  through  fear  of  starvation,  to 
leave  their  homes  and  solicit  funds  for  their  relief. 
The  three  old  chiefs  above  named  were  prominent  ac- 
tors in  the  famou3  Black  Hawk  war. 

The  Captured  Africans. — Preparations  are  progress- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Africans,  captured 
on  board  the  Wildfire,  and  now  at  Key  West,  to  Libe- 
ria. The  ship  Castilian,  of  about  1000  tons  burden, 
and  lying  at  pier  No.  17  East  River,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
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chartered  for  the  outward  trip  at  $12,000  ;  and  ano- 
ther ship  was  reported  as  having  been  engaged  for  the 
same  purpose  on  terms  not  disclosed. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  states  that  the 
special  commission  appointed  to  draw  up  re- 
gulations for  the  manufactories  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently  called  to  its 
aid  several  noted  political  economists,  and  these  gen- 
tlemen have  proposed  to  the  commission  that  twelve 
years  of  age,  instead  often,  shall  be  the  earliest  peri- 
od at  which  children  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  fac- 
tories. From  that  age  to  fourteen  they  are  not  to  work 
above  six  hours  per  day,  and  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  twelve  hours  at  the  utmost.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  keep  the  males  and  females  separate,  and  that 
all  factory  children  shall  be  made  to  go  to  school. 

The  amount  of  iron  thus  far  used  on  the  dome  of 
the  New  Capitol  at  Washington,  is  about  2,500,000 
pounds ;  to  complete  the  first  section  will  require 
500,000  lbs.  extra,  making  a  total  of  3,000,000.  The 
total  weight  of  iron  for  the  whole  dome  will  be  about 
fifteen  millions  of  pounds.  This  great  weight  will 
only  be  about  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall. 

Cigars  more  Expensive  than  Bread. — Cigars  cost  the 
people  of  the  United  States  over  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually — far  more  than  is  spent  for  all  purposes 
of  Education.  New- York  city  uses  up  dailly  $10,000 
in  cigars  and  $8000  in  bread,  it  has  been  predicted 
that  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  would  be  blasted  by 
it,  and  become  as  barren  as  the  old  tobacco  fields  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  Seventeen  Year  Locusts.— In  differenet  sec- 
tions of  New  Jersey,  these  much  dreaded  visitors  are 
appearing  in  large  numbers,  but  thus  far  their  depre- 
dations have  been  confined  to  the  forest  trees, fruit  trees 
not  having  yet  been  disturbed. 

Internal  Commerce. — Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
great  northern  lakes  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  1200  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  passed 
in  sight  of  Detroit  from  the  opening  of  navigation, 
3d  mo.,  6th,  to  the  14th  of  5th  mo. 

Manumission  of  Slaves. — A  number  of  persons  in 
Washington  county,  Md.,  have  set  their  slaves  free 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  6th  mo.,  when  the  law  of  the 
last  Legislature,  prohibiting  manumissions,  unless  the 
negroes  leave  the  State,  went  into  effect.  The  Hagers- 
town  Herald  says  that  the  absconding,  manumissions, 
and  sales  to  the  South  of  slaves  here,  within  recent 
years,  have  greatly  reduced  their  number  in  this  coun- 
ty. The  census  of  1850#shows  that  there  were  then 
two  thousand  and  ninety  slaves  in  the  county  ;  the  cen- 
sus of  the  present  year  will  probably  show  a  falling 
off  of  more  than  one-half.  In  this  town  there  are  not 
over  ten  able-bodied  male  slaves,  against  three  times 
that  number  ten  years  ago. 

The  Artesian  Well  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  already 
reached  the  unprecedented  depth  of  twenty-four  hun- 
dred feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile.  It  is  the  deepest  well 
in  the  world,  but  as  yet  discharges  no  water,  nor  ex- 
hibits any  signs  of  it. 

The  Principal  Religions  of  Japan  are  Sintoist,  Bud- 
hist  and  Confucion.  In  none  of  these  creeds  is  any 
particular  seventh  day  set  apart  as  a  special  one  for 
purposes  of  worship.  Tbere  are  many  festivals  and 
times  for  devotion,  but  they  occur  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. There  are  thirty-five  recognised  sects  among 
the  Japanese,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  get  aloDg 
harmoniously. 


The  Arctic  Expedition — The  schooner  Spring  Hill 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Arctic  Committee  of  Bos- 
ton, for  Dr.  Hayes'  Expedition.  She  is  a  fine,  cop- 
pered schooner  of  140  tons,  and  it  is  believed  can  be 
put  in  complete  order  for  the  voyage  in  about  ten 
days.  It  is  proposed  to  strengthen  the  vessel  by  put- 
ting additional  beams  and  braces  into  her  hold,  and 
another  Coat  of  white  oak  plank  outside  her  present 
planking.  Her  crew  will  consist  of  fifteen  men,  and 
the  vessel  must  be  provided  for  three  years.  This  ex- 
pedition it  is  hoped  will  inform  us  fully  in  regard  to 
that  Polar  Rea,  the  object  of  such  interest  and  intense 
curiosity,  where  our  great  Gulf  Stream  rests  from  its 
labors,  after  carrying  the  warmth  of  the  equator  to  tem- 
per the  cold  of  the  pole. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues  ex- 
tremely dull.  There  is  no  shipping  demand,  and 
standard  brands  of  superfine  are  offered  at  $5  25  per 
barrel  without  finding  buyers,  except  in  a  small  way 
for  home  consumption.  Extras  range  from  $5  50  to 
5  62£  ;  extra  family  from  $5  75  to  $6  25,  and  fancy 
lots  from  $6  50  to  7  00.  Nothing  doing  in  Rye  Flour 
or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is  offered  at  $3  87,  and 
the  latter  at  $3  37£  per  barrel. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  limited  and  prices 
are  weak.  Sales  of  3000  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania 
red  at  $1  28  a  1  33  per  bushel,  fair  white,  $1  35  a 
1  45.  Rye  is  dull ;  sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  75  a  77 
cents.  Corn  is  scarce,  and  prime  yellow  is  in  demand 
at  67  a  68  cents,  afloat.  Oats  ranges  from  Pennsyl- 
vania sold  at  42  cents  per  bushel  and  Delaware  at  40. 

Cloverseed  is  scarce,  and  prime  is  wanted  at  $4  50 
per  64  pounds.    No  change  in  Timothy  or  Flaxseed. 


P  REEN  LAWN.— This  establishment  will  re-open 
VJT  for  the  reception  of  Boarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  shaded,  3J  miles  from  the  sta- 
ti  n  at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railioad,  at  which  place, persons  leaviDg 
the  corner  of  18th  and  Market  sts.,  arrive  in  2£  hours, 
and  by  forwarding  information  previous  to  thtir 
coming,  will  be  conveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
week,  $5.    Children  under  12  years,  $3. 

Reference — Joel  J.  Baily,  No.  219  Market  Stre  et. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietor. 

TJnionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

6mo.  2 — 6  t. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUKG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  2 let  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  R1DGWAY, 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

4  mo.  21st,  1860— 3m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30tb  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  esquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

Merrihew  <£•  Thompson,  Irs.,  Lodge  St.,  N.  side  old  Penn'a  Baak. 
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JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 

But  after  some  years  the  goaler  gave  me  leave 
to  go  home  sometimes,  aud  stay  some  weeks  but  it 
displeased  the  priestand  apparitors.  And  one  time, 
I  being  at  home,  a  friend,  who  was  to  be  married, 
came  to  me,  and  was  earnest  wit'i  me  to  come  to  his 
marriage,  saying  he  believed  there  would  be  a 
great  service,  for  many  people  of  the  town  of  Ches- 
terfield (where  he  had  been  an  apprentice)  would 
be  at  it.  Wherefore  I  thought  to  go,  but  that 
night,  after  he  was  gone,  as  I  sat  in  my  own 
house,  an  exercise  fell  upon  me,  so  I  turned  in 
my  mind,  and  waited  to  know  the  cause,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Thou 
must  not  go  to  this  marriage,  for  the  apparitor 
will  be  there  ;  but  thou  must  go  to  Derby  to 
the  goal  to-morrow.  Hcreat  I  went  to  bed 
very  sorry  that  I  must  go  to  Derby  so  soon,  be- 
cause I  had  leave  to  have  staid  at  home  some 
weeks  longer.  I  told  my  wife  of  it,  and  ques- 
tioned whether  I  should  sleep,  yet  through 
mercy  I  did ;  but  when  I  awaked  the  next 
morning,  it  remained  with  me  till  I  went. 


When  I  came  to  Derby,  the  goaler  was  at  the 
bowling  green;  I  told  him  I  was  come  to  see 
them,  at  which  he  was  glad,  and  bade  me  go 
down,  and  he  would  follow  me  ;  and  when  I  had 
been  a  little  time  at  the  goal,  there  came  two 
high  priests,  and  one  called  a  gentleman  with 
them,  to  see  me,  and  asked  for  me ;  so  I  came  to 
them ;  but  when  they  saw  me,  they  had  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  only  the  man  who  came  with  them, 


whose  name  was  Ouldershaw,  and  knew  me  well, 
to  cover  the  matter  (for  they  called  for  me,  as  I 
suppose,  as  if  they  were  sure  that  I  was  not 
there)  he  put  himself  to  talk  a  little  with  me, 
and  framed  some  discourse  about  religion,  but 
he  was  soon  silent,  and  was  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  truth ;  but  the  priests  said  nothing, 
but  paid  their  shot  and  went  away. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  goaler  rejoiced 
that  it  was  so  ordered,  that  I  was  there  so  ready 
to  be  seen  by  them,  and  said  he  would  not  for 
forty  pounds  but  that  I  had  been  there  that  day, 
for  one  of  the  priests  was  the  chief  priest  of 
Derby  town,  and  the  other  one  very  high,  and 
he  was  so  pleased  that  he  let  me^go  home  again 
the  same  day. 

Thus  the  wicked  plotted  against  the  just,,  for 
we  perceived  their  design  was  to  have  advantage 
against  the  goaler  for  giving  me  liberty,  and  so 
have  got  me  to  have  been  kept  close  prisoner, 
and  then  they  hoped  some  relation  of  mine  would 
have  given  them  money  for  my  release  :  besides,  I 
suppose  they  had  some  information  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  beat  the  marriage  aforesaid  :  and  they 
laid  the  design  so,  that  the  apparitor  went  to  the 
marriage,  to  have  catched  me  there,  expecting  to 
have  found  me  preaching,  for  he  brought  a  jus- 
tice with  him  to  the  meeting  (called  Gladmams, 
one  who  knew  better  than  he  practised),  who 
asked  for  me;  and  the  justice  took  hold  of  B.. 
C.  to  pull  him  out  of  the  meeting,  but  slipped  his 
hold,  and  fell  upon  a  form,  and  thence  to  the 
floor,  and  there  lay  till  Friends  helped  him  up  : 
and  those  priests  were  to  have  evidenced  that 
they  came  that  day  to  the  prison,  and  called  for 
me  and  that  I  was  not  there.  But  the  good  God 
disappointed  them,  and  ordered  me  to  be  at  the' 
goal,  and  not  at  the  marriage :  but  the  appari- 
tor informed  against  the  meeting,  and  Friends 
were   fined,  one   Friend   20/.    for  preaching, 
which  must  have  been  my  lot,  had  they  found 
me  preaching  there,  and  the  rest  5s.  a  piece  for 
hearers.    So  they  strained  on  G.  H.  for  20/. 
and  Friends  for  5s.,  but  the  Lord  saw  all  their 
plots  against  me,  and  in  mercy  delivered  me  that 
day ;  neither  did  my  goaler  suffer  for  his  kind- 
ness to  me.    Oh  !  what  a  manifestation  of  the 
Lord's  great  love  was  this,  for  which  I  was  not 
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able  to  the  full  to  return  the  praise  and  humble 
acknowledgments  that  are  due  to  him  for  his 
mercy  and  fatherly  care,  who  knew  the  designs  of 
our  enemies,  and  prevented  them. 

Though  we  were  ignorant,  and  knew  nothing 
of  this  plot,  yet  the  Lord  in  mercy  revealed  to  me 
by  his  good  spirit,  that  I  should  go  to  the  prison. 
Oh  !  what  a  tender  Father,  and  wonderful  Coun- 
sellor have  we;  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his 
majesty,  and  his  power  is  over  all.  Let  the 
whole  creation,  and  my  soul,  with  all  that  is  with- 
in me,  praise  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  en  dure  th 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  for  he  is  God, 
and  changeth  not,  the  same  to-day,  yesterday, 
and  for  ever :  therefore  his  people  are  not  con- 
sumed, though  the  sea  rage,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  have  roared,  yet  the  sheep  and  lambs 
of  the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus  are  saved,  and  the 
lions  and  bears  slain  by  him,  who  hath  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  will  deliver  all  that 
truly  trust  in  him ;  of  whom  David  said,  "  Why 
do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a 
vain  thing?  The  rulers  take  counsel  together 
against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed ;" 
whom  the  apostle  remembered  with  joy,  Acts  iv. 
18  to  34.  Read  it,  and  take  courage  you  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  fear 
not  man  ;  for  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us  ?  Neither  men  nor  devils  can  hurt  us ; 
though  they  may  tempt  and  try  us,  yet  if  we 
follow  the  Lord  he  will  help  us  in  time  of  need. 
Now  my  chief  end  in  writing  these  remarkable 
things  is,  that  others  may  take  courage  to  trust 
in  God,  and  be  obedient  to  him  in  all  things, 
without  fearing  man,  who  is  but  as  grass. 

While  I  lay  in  prison,  I  sometimes  spoke  out 
of  the  windows  to  the  people,  and  many  of  them 
were  loving  and  friendly  to  me,  and  some  young 
men  were  convinced,  amongst  whom  the  goaler's 
eldest  son  was  one,  who  came  finely  forth  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Lord,  for  which  his  farther  was 
angry,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors ;  he  was  like- 
wise offended  with  me,  and  said  he  would  put 
me  in  the  dungeon,  and  lock  me  to  the  wall :  but 
he  never  did,  for  he  would  sometimes  seem  worse 
than  he  really  was,  for  he  loved  me  more  than 
he  made  a  shew  of,  and  the  liberty  he  gave  me 
declared  it. 

After  some  time  I  went  to  London  again,  and 
was  there  when  King  Charles  died,  and  his  bro- 
ther came  to  the  crown,  who  after  some  time  set 
all  that  were  in  prison  for  conscience'  sake  at  lib- 
erty ;  of  which  hereafter. 

While  I  remained  in  prison  I  had  some  dis- 
course with  the  Papists,  who  were  in  prison  with 
me,  about  several  things.  The  first  time  the 
Popish  priest  began  with  me  thus,  and  on  this 
occasion  :  On  a  time,  the  goaler  being  ill,  I  went 
-down  to  see  him  (he  and  his  wife  being  civil  to 
me),  and  when  the  priest  heard  I  was  with  the 
goaler,  he  came  also  with  about  eight  debtors, 
who  were  civil  men,  being  well  brought  up,  and 


they  came  to  see  the  goaler,  and  being  pretty 
cheerful  with  the  old  man,  the  Popish  priest 
broke  out,  and  said,  Well  may  I  be  cheerful,  who 
suffer  for  the  truth,  when  I  see  how  cheerfully 
some  men  do  suffer  for  error. 

Now  there  was  none  but  he  and  another  Papist, 
and  I,  who  suffered  for  our  profession  of  religion, 
so  that  I  saw  he  struck  at  me,  and  told  him,  there 
were  none  at  that  time  suffered  for  their  religion 
but  him  and  another  of  his  own  mind,  besides 
me;  therefore,  said  I,  it  must  need  be  me  thou 
meanest,  that  suffers  for  error  :  either  prove  thy 
charge,  or  own  thy  fault,  for  I  am  not  willing  to 
sit  down  with  it ;  telling  him  that  if  he  could 
make  it  appear  that  I  suffered  for  an  error,  I 
Would  take  him  for  my  friend,  for  I  was  not  will- 
ing either  to  live  or  die  in  error,  if  I  knew  it. 

Then  he  would  have  heard  no  more  x»f  it,  but 
I  was  not  willing  to  pass  it  by,  and  let  him  go 
off  so ;  the  charge  was  great;  prove  it,  said  I,  or 
confess  thy  error. 

So  he  asked,  What  we  must  be  tried  by  ?  It 
was  answered,  by  the  rule  of  the  church.  He  ac- 
quiesced with  that,  so  did  I.  Then  I  asked  him, 
what  that  rule  was  ?  But  he  seemed  to  evade, 
and  would  not  answer ;  but  one  that  sat  by  said 
it  was  the  Scriptures.  He  said,  No.  Then 
I  asked  him  again,  What  he  said  the  rule 
was  ?  To  which  he  made  no  answer.  Is  it  the 
Pope,  said  I?  No,  said  he.  Is  it  the  church 
said  I  ?  He  answered,  No.  And  so  did  I  too ; 
for  the  church  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  rule,  there 
fore  could  not  be  the  rule  :  but,  said  I,  What 
dost  thou  say  is  the  true  church's  rule  ?  But  he 
seemed  loth  to  answer  :  but  being  urged,  he  said 
tradition  was  the  rule.  Tradition,  said  I !  But 
what  was  the  rule  before  there  was  tradition  ? 
For  there  must  needs  be  the  elders,  before  there 
was  the  tradition  of  the  elders  :  and,  said  I,  the 
rule  is  a  firm,  stable,  standing  rule,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  end,  that  alters  not,  nor 
changes,  which  cannot  be  added  to  nor  taken 
from.  All  this  he  seemed  to  have  but  little  or 
nothing  to  say  against. 

But  the  company  desired  me  to  tell  them, 
What  I  believed  this  rule  was.  And  in  answer 
to  their  request,  I  told  them  : 

"  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
which  was  in  the  beginning,  and  was  God, 
and  is  God,  and  changes  not ;  and  besides,  since  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffered  death  for  us,  and  rose 
again,  this  spirit  is  poured  forth  upon  all  flesh." 
See  Acts  ii.  "  This  is  that  which  guided  Enoch, 
so  that  he  obtained  testimony  that  he  pleased 
God  :  this  hath  been  the  guide,  rule,  and  leader 
of  all  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  holy  men  of 
God,  who  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  Spirit  of  truth,  which  leads  and 
guides  the  true  church  into  all  truth,  and  all  true 
worship  is  in  it :  and  as  many  as  are  led  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God  ;"  and  this  was  and  is  the 
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true  church's  rule,  and  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his;  so  this  that 
is  the  guide  of  the  church  must  be  the  rule ;  he 
that  works  by  a  rule  is  guided  by  it,  and  ruled 
by  it :  this  is  that  which  baptizeth  men  into  the 
church  or  body  of  Christ ;  this  is  that  the  chil- 
dren of  God  are  born  of,  and  nourished  by,  so 
that  it  gives  them  life,  and  inspires  them,  and 
gives  them  understanding,  manifesting  to  every 
man  that  which  is  for  his  profit  and  welfare,  and 
is  freely  given,  so  the  apostles  were  ministers  or 
servants  of  it;  this  adopts  men,  and  enables 
them  to  call  God  Father,  and  to  say  truly,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord  :  it  directs  men  to  obey,  and  ena- 
bles them  to  do  the  will  of  God  ;  this  is  grace,  and 
a  free  gift  to  all,  and  if  they  will,  they  may  come 
and  drink  abundantly  of  it,  for  it  is  a  fountain 
of  living  water;  and  since  men  have  turned 
from  it,  and  run  after  blind  guides,  they  oppose 
it  and  one  another,  and  are  confounded;  having 
lost  the  rule,  the  true  guide,  they  cry,  Lo  here  1 
and  lo  there  !  and  are  out  of  love  and  charity  one 
with  another ;  and  one  is  for  one  head  and  ruler, 
another  for  another  head,  so  every  head  would  rule, 
and  there  being  many  heads  and  horns,  even  to  ad- 
miration, they  are  pushing  at  one  another,  and  in 
Babylon  is  found  all  the  blood  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  Jesus ;  but  the  true  church  is  full  of 
love  and  good  will  to  all  mankind  :  with  much 
more  to  that  purpose.  Upon  this  discourse  the 
company  believed  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  was 
the  rule  and  guide  ;  whereupon  the  Popish  priest 
desired  that  he  and  I  might  be  at  peace,  and 
would  have  no  more  discourse. 

After  this,  two  men  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  wished  me  well,  came  to  see  me,  and  sent 
for  me  into  the  goaler's  hall ;  but  before  I  came, 
another  Papist,  that  had  been  tried  for  clipping, 
got  into  discourse  with  them,  and  vilified  their 
church  sadly,  and  was  very  high ;  then  I  asked 
a  question,  If,  said  I,  it  can  be  made  appear,  that 
the  Pope  of  Rome  is  not  in  the  apostle  Peter's 
spirit,  whether  you  will  not  then  grant  that  he 
cannot  be  Peter's  successor?  The  Papist  an- 
swered, Yes.  Then  I  asked  him,  If  Simon 
Magus  was  not  out  of  Peter's  spirit,  who  thought 
that  the  gift  of  God  could  be  bought  and  sold 
for  money  ?  He  replied,  Yes.  Then,  said  I, 
the  Pope  is  in  Simon  Magus's  spirit,  and  not  in 
Peter's,  who  thinks  so  still;  but  he  said,  Nay, 
the  Pope  did  not  think  so.  Then,  said  I,  he  is 
worse  than  Simon  Magus,  because  he  makes  peo- 
ple believe  so ;  else,  why  doth  he  take  money  for 
his  bulls,  pardons,  and  indulgences?  To  this, 
neither  he,  nor  the  popish  priest  that  stood  by, 
said  a  word  more,  but  went  away:  and  the  church- 
men were  glad. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Let  us  not  be  cast  down,  if  those  weaknesses 
and  easily  besetting  sins  against  which  we  have 
resolved  and  prayed  and  earnestly  striven,  still 


return  to  grieve  and  make  us  humble.  Let  us 
give  no  quarter  to  wilful  sin  in  ourselves,  more 
than  in  others ;  but  when,  with  our  best  en- 
deavors, we  occasionally  stumble  and  fall,  let  us 
be  patient  with  ourselves,  as  we  would  be  with 
an  erring  child,  in  whom  we  saw,  underlying  all 
his  faults,  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A   TESTIMONY    FROM    SHROPSHIRE  MONTHLY 
MEETING,  FOR  DEBORAH  DARBY. 

"  The  righteous/'  it  is  written,  "  shall  be  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance";  and  it  is  import- 
ant to  survivors  to  retrace  their  steps  and  to 
commemorate  their  conduct ;  whether,  as  con- 
tinued memorials  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Good- 
ness, or  as  additional  waymarks  to  succeeding 
generations.  Hence  we  are  induced  to  give 
forth  the  following  testimony  respecting  our  dear, 
deceased  friend,  Deborah  Darby. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah 
Barnard,  and  was  born  at  Upperthcrpe,  near 
Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  on  the  25th  day 
of  the  8th  month,  1754. 

She  was  naturally  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  tem- 
per, and  in  her  youth,  of  a  lively,  active  disposi- 
tion. In  early  life  she  was  frequently  favored  to 
feel  the  overshadowings  of  divine  regard,  and 
was  led  to  seek  opportunities  of  retirement, 
wherein  she  was  often  melted  into  tenderness. 
This  practice,  of  frequent  religious  recollection, 
having  proved  to  herself  of  unspeakable  advan- 
tage, in  tempering  the  vivacity  of  her  own 
sprightliness,  and  in  checking  the  emotions  of 
youthful  vanity,  she  was  often,  in  after  life,  con- 
cerned to  impress  it  upon  her  friends,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  youth.  Her  care  in  this  respect 
was  uniform  throughout  her  life.  Often,  when 
surrounded  by  companions  innocently  cheerful, 
her  vigilant  mind  would  withdraw  from  less  im- 
portant subjects,  and  would  gradually  attract 
others  to  a  more  excellent  communion. 

She  was  married  to  her  friend  Samuel  Darby, 
in  the  8th  month,  1776,  and  resided  with  him 
for  some  time  in  London.  Her  husband  return- 
ing into  Shropshire,  they  settled  at  Coalbrook- 
dale,  and  in  the  5th  month,  1779,  she  appeared 
in  the  ministry.  Experiencing  a  growth  there- 
in, she  was  concerned  to  travel,  and  in  the  year 
1782  she  received  a  certificate  to  visit  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends  within  Grace-church-street 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  some  other  services. 
A  dedicated  servant  in  the  cause  of  her  Great 
Master,  she  was  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent 
in  the  service  of  truth.  She  repeatedly  visited 
most  parts  of  this  kingdom,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
with  many  of  the  islands  appertaining  thereto. 
Three  times  she  visited  Ireland,  and  once  she 
performed  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  North 
America. 

Being  abundantly  endowed  with  the  love  of 
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the  gospel,  her  line  of  service  was  not  confined 
to  our  own  Society,  but  she  was  much  led  to 
those  of  other  denominations,  amongst  whom 
her  labors  were  generally  acceptable.  She  was 
frequently  concerned  to  visit  those  in  prison,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  her  dedication 
herein  was  particularly  comfortable  to  some  un- 
der condemnation. 

When  not  employed  in  services  abroad,  she 
was  diligent  in  attending  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline  at  home.  She  was  also  zealous 
in  animating  others  to  a  due  discharge  of  that 
duty ;  and  she  endeavored,  as  far  as  her  power 
and  influence  would  extend,  to  furnish  the  means 
of  attendance  to  as  many  as  were  unprovided 
therewith.  Solicitously  attentive  to  her  reli- 
gious duties,  yet  was  she  not  unmindful  of  those 
which  are  relative  and  social.  As  a  daughter,  a 
sister,  a  wife  and  a  mother  she  was  alike,  tender 
and  assiduous.  As  a  mother,  she  was  particu- 
larly desirous  that  no  improper  indulgences 
might  injure  her  offspring.  Often,  also,  she  was 
concerned  to  inculcate  upon  parents  the  great 
importance  of  education,  and  the  necessity  for 
early  vigilance,  whereby  the  first  shoots  of  an 
evil  propensity,  are  discovered,  and  suppressed. 
Concerned  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  all,  she  was  especially  solicitous  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor,  and  increasingly  desirous  that  a 
due  proportion  of  her  outward  substance  should 
be  expended  on  their  behalf.  Meek,  humble 
and  patient,  she  was  not  apt  to  take  offence,  and 
cautious  not  to  give  it ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  she  exemplified  in  ber  conduct  the  gospel 
she  was  commissioned  to  preach. 

Her  last  journey,  with  certificate,  was  under- 
taken in  the  spring  of  1808  ;  at  her  return  from 
which  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  she  appeared 
to  be  considerably  unwell,  and  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue. During  the  winter  her  debility  contin- 
ued, if  it  did  not  increase.  In  the  spring  of  the 
followiug  year  she  found  a  concern  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  Bristol  and  Somersetshire, 
held  at  Bristol,  from  whence  she  went,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  to  Bath.  While  there, 
her  illness"  much  increased,  and  she  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  her  brother  and  sister  Fowler,  at 
Milksham.  There  she  was  detained  for  some 
weeks,  and  about  this  time,  as  appears  by  a  date 
affixed,  penned  the  following  remark :  "  I  have 
had  some  precious  seasons  of  divine  overshadow- 
ing, during  my  illness,  which  have  been  better 
than  all  the  cordials  administered  by  my  medi- 
cal attendants." 

From  this  attack  she  so  far  recovered  as  to 
return  into  Shropshire,  where  she  was  favored 
to  experience  a  little  revival  of  strength,  and  was 
enabled  to  go  out  to  meetings  once  in  the  day  ; 
*and  also,  frequently  to  minister  acceptably 
therein.  In  a  memorandum,  written  at  this  pe- 
riod, she  says,  "  I  think  it  is  a  mercy  to  be  ena- 
bled to  get  out  to  our  morning  meetings,  in 


which  the  love  of  God  often  flows  in  my  heart, 
towards  the  people/'  In  another,  she  says, 
"  Was  engaged  in  supplication,  after  a  deep  ex- 
ercise in  spirit;"  and  further  adds,  "I  am 
sometimes  strengthened  to  speak  well  of  His 
name  who  lives,  and  reigns,  and  is  forever  wor- 
thy. I  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  strength 
being  granted  to  sit  with  my  friends,  though 
often  in  much  poverty  of  spirit." 

As  the  Winter  approached,  she  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  and  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  chiefly  to 
her  own  apartment.  The  following  extract  from 
her  memorandums,  describes  her  experience  at 
this  time.  "  I  have  little  to  remark,  my  allot- 
ment being  often  in  suffering  as  to  the  body,  and 
low  in  mind :  yet  can  say,  God  is  good,  and  a 
strong  hold  in-  the  day  of  trouble."  After  re- 
cording the  death  of  a  friend  in  the  ministry, 
her  memorandums  conclude  with  this  paragraph : 
"  Thus  the  church  is  stripped  of  its  pillars;  may 
the  Great  Lord  of  the  harvest  be  pleased  to  raise 
up  and  send  forth  more  faithful  laborers  !  " 

This  expression,  or  one  similar,  she  repeated 
at  different  times\  during  her  illness  :  "  If  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  my  friends,  I  am  willing  to 
live;  otherwise,  I  had  rather  go."  She  also 
said,  "Unless  the  Lord  had  some  further  service 
for  me  to  do,  I  could  not  wish  to  stay  much  lon- 
ger, I  suffer  so  much,  but  all  in  His  ordering  is 
best."  Being  in  great  pain  of  body,  she  said. 
"  It  would  be  a  great  favor  to  have  a  little  ease ; 
once  more,  before  I  leave  you,  I  should  like  to 
be  a  little  cheerful;  for  I  have  nothing  but  the 
pains  of  the  body  to  make  me  otherwise." 

When  a  friend  said  to  her,  I  wish  thou  couldst 
get  a  little  sleep,  she  replied,  "  I  do  not  want 
sleep;  I  want  to  get  to  a  better  country."  At 
another  time  she  said,  "  The  Lord  is  altogether 
able  to  endue  with  patience  if  he  pleaseth." 
Becoming  very  sick,  she  added,  "  This  is  a  bit- 
ter cup,  but  I  have  drunk  many  a  bitterer  cup 
than  this ;  it  is  trying  to  the  tabernacle,  but  [ 
have  no  conflict  of  mind."  Being  much  ex- 
hausted by  seeing  her  children,  grandsons,  and 
some  other  "relations,  she  said  to  a  friend  who 
sat  beside  her,  "  The  Lord  be  praised  !  he  is 
wonderfully  good  even  now."  About  three  days 
before  her  death,  she  said  to  a  friend  who  en- 
quired if  she  had  anything  further  to  say  to  her, 
"  I  have  dropt  counsel  as  I  passed  along,  and 
perhaps  that  makes  me  to  have  less  to  do  now." 
A  friend  observing  that  she  was  an  example  of 
patience,  she  replied,  "  Sometimes,  as  I  am 
helped."  When  in  extreme  pain  of  body,  the 
evening  before  her  death,  a  friend,  who  thought 
she  had  asked  for  something,  said,  "  Can  we  do 
any  thing  for  thee?"  to  whom  she  replied  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  u  Rejoice  evermore, 
and  in  every  thing  give  thanks;"  and  shortly 
afterwards,  "  The  Lord's  will  be  done  !  *  Her 
mind  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  supplication  for 
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some  time  after  this,  but  her  articulation  could 
not  be  understood. 

She  died  on  the  14th  day  of  the  2d  month, 
1810,  and  was  buried  the  22d  of  the  same,  in 
•Friends'  burying  ground,  at  Coalbrookdale,  aged 
about  56  years,  a  minister  about  30  years. 

Read  and  approved  at  our  Monthly  Meeting 
for  Shropshire,  holden  at  Shrewsbury,  the  elev- 
enth day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1810,  and  on  be- 
half thereof  signed  by  Sarah  Darby  and  many 
other  Friends. 


"  Each  day  let  an  earnest  aud  hopeful  recon- 
secration  of  ourselves  be  made  in  the  spirit  of 
filial  love  to  God  and  of  fraternal  service  to  man. 
Each  hour  let  us  strive  to  remember  in  whose 
presence  we  stand.  Let  us  dignify  the  pursuits 
of  earth  by  the  thought  of  Heaven,  and  so  walk 
in  the  presence  of  God  from  day  today,  that  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  may  make 
its  abode  in  our  hearts." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ESSAY  ON  DIVINE  GRACE. 
By  S.  M.  Janney. 

u  The  grace  of  God  thai  bring eih  salvation  hath  appeared  to 
all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  world- 
ly lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly 
in  this  present  worlds    Titus  ii.  11,  12. 

The  superiority  of  practical  religion  over  specu- 
lative theology,  is  illustrated  in  Dillwyn's  Re- 
flections by  the  following  comparison  : 

"  In  our  present  stage  of  being,  we  may  bo 
compared  to  men  in  a  deep  cave,  who  have  light 
enough  to  distinguish  objects  between  them  and 
the  mouth,  and  to  steer  their  way  outward,  but 
who  instead  of  following  the  light,  are  trifling 
away  their  time  in  wondering  how  they  got  in — 
how  far  they  are  from  the  two  ends,  or  if  they 
fall,  instead  of  helping  one  another  up,  are  argu- 
ing and  disputing  about  thecause  of  the  disaster." 

The  object  proposed  in  this  treatise  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  inquiring  minds  to  this  light, 
which  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being  has 
given  to  man  to  guide  him  through  the  obscurity 
that  rests  upon  his  path,  and  conduct  him  to  the 
precincts  of  eternal  day.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  this  life  is  a  state  of  probation,  and 
that  permanent  happiness  can  only  be  secured 
by  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  We  are  taught 
by  the  experience  of  all  mankind  that  the  wick- 
ed cannot  be  happy  here,  even  while  possessed  of! 
the  means  to  gratify  every  sensual  appetite  ;  how 
then  can  they  be  happy  after  death,  when  separat- 
ed  from  all  the  objects  of  their  desire,  and  all  the 
idols  they  have  worshipped.  It  is  equally  certain  1 
that  the  good  may  be  happy,  even  when  exposed 
to  privations  and  sufferings  ;  because  their  highest 
enjoyment  depends  not  upon  the  gratification  of 
the  senses;  but  upon  a  consciousness  of  divine 
approbation  which  fills  the  soul  with  peace  and 

joy-  I 


A  state  of  probation  implies  that  there  are 
temptations  to  be  withstood,  privations  to  be 
endured,  or  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  has  been  so  ordered  by  the  infinitely 
wise  Creator,  in  order  to  invigorate  by  exercise  the 
moral  faculties  and. spiritual  gifts  bestowed  upon 
man. 

In  all  the  rest  of  creation,  subject  to  our  view, 
there  appears  to  be  a  regular  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  which  philosophers  attribute  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  impressed  by  the 
Creator,  and  always  subject  to  her  control;  but 
the  human  will  is  subjected  to  no  such  natural 
law;  it  is  left  free  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  and  the  responsibility  thus  conferred  is  one 
of  the  strongest  evidences  of  man's  dignity  and 
importance. 

£<  He  gave  us  in  this  dark  estate 

To  see  the  good  from  ill, 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will.' ;* 

The  language  addressed  by  Moses,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
is  equally  applicable  to  every  member  of  the 
human  family.  I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  cursing;  therefore  choose 
life;  that  thou  and  thy  seed  may  livcj*  That 
this  power  of  choice  is  conferred  upon  man  may 
be  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  all  metaphysical 
arguments  by  a  simple  reference  to  our  conscious- 
ness, as  well  as  by  the  approbation  we  bestow 
upon  virtue,  and  the  condemnation  we  award  to 
vice.  If  we  had  no  such  power  of  choice,  man 
would  be  the  creature  of  circumstances ;  his 
character  would  be  determined  by  his  antece- 
dents, virtue  would  be  without  merit,  and  vice 
without  reproach.  But  the  whole  fabric  of 
society,  and  the  laws  of  all  countries,  rest  upon 
the  conviction  that  every  individual  has  the 
power  to  do  right,  if  he  would  only  exercise  it ; 
for  which  reason,  ordinances  are  made  and 
governors  appointed  "  for  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well.":}: 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  outward  law 
can  coerce,  the  mind,  regulate  the  thoughts,  or 
change  the  principles  by  which  human  conduct 
is  actuated,  and  hence  there  has  existed  in  all 
ages  a  necessity  for  an  inward  and  spiritual  law 
that  operates  immediately  upon  the  soul.  Con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  as  the  highest  duty  of  man,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  reflecting  minds,  that  the  whole 
object  of  the  Divine  Government  towards  us, 
his  rational  creatures,  is  to  promote  our  happi- 
ness, which  can  only  be  effected  by  our  being 
brought  into  union  with  himself.  "  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law,"  and  there  can  be  no  order  in 
the  moral  world  until  the  mind  is  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  universal  law  of  Divine  love. 

*Pope.       f  Deut.  xxx.  19.       %  1  Peter  11,  14. 
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As  in  the  solar  system,  the  central  sun  by  its 
attractive  force,  controls  the  movements  and  re- 
strains the  aberrations  of  the  revolving  spheres, 
guiding  the  planets  in  their  courses,  and  bringing 
back  the  wandering  comets  to  the  realms  of  light ; 
so  is  God  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  his  law  of  love  regulates  all  souls  that 
are  submissive  to  his  sway. 

"  Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Tbeir  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word  ! 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honor,  hope  or  peace. 
From  tbee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavor  and  bis  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  oh,  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  ! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor  ; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away."* 

The  great  truth  declared  in  these  lines  of  the 
Christian  poet,  was  announced  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  learned  Athenians. 
Standing  on  Mar's  Hill,  he  said,  "  As  I  passed 
by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar 
with  this  inscription,  1  To  the  unknown  God.' 
Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you.  God  that  made  the  world, 
and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands;  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's 
hands  as  though  he  needed  any  thing ;  seeing 
he  giveth  to  all,  life  and  breath,  and  all  things ; 
and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  happily  they  might  feel  after  and 
find  him,  though  he  is  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us.  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move  and  have 
our  being;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have 
said,  1  For  we  are  also  his  offspring.'  " 

We  may  observe  that  in  this  instance,  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  as  was  his  custom  in  addressing  the 
Jews,  for  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews 
were  unknown  to  the  Athenians;  but  he  quoted 
from  one  of  their  own  poets,  and  appealed  to 
that  spiritual  monitor  which  is  found  in  every 
breast.  The  sublime  doctrine  of  an  omnipresent 
deity,  and  the  duty  that  rests  upon  us  all  to  u  feel 
after  and  find  him,"  were  announced  to  men 
who  had  become  so  far  dissatisfied  with  their 
idolatry  as  to  erect  an  altar,  u  to  the  unknown 
God."  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance,"  he  in- 
forms them,  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth 
all  men  everywhere  to  repent.  Although  some 
mocked  and  others  said  we  will  hear  thee  again 
of  this  matter,  there  were  those  present  who  were 
convinced  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and 
to'uched  by  that  holy  unction  which  accompanied 
his  words.  The  same  apostle  in  one  of  his  Epistles 
alludes  to  that  inward  law  which  operates  upon 

*  Cowper. 


the  consciences  of  all  men.  In  relation  to  those 
who  had  not  the  outward  law  given  to  the  Jews, 
he  says,  "  when  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  these  not  having  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves,  which  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bear- 
ing witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."*  Here 
is  an  accurate  description  of  the  mental  conflict 
which  takes  place  when  conviction  is  felt  for  sin  ; 
and  the  conscience  bears  witness  to  the  law  of 
divine  life  revealed  in  the  soul.  The  thoughts 
accuse  or  excuse  one  another,  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  are  laid  open,  sin  appears  exceeding  sinful, 
and  there  is  an  anxious  apprehension  of  a  divine 
judgment.  The  conscience  may  be  considered 
as  the  eye  of  the  soul,  intended  to  be  enlighten- 
ed by  the  <;  sun  of  righteousness,"  or  the  influence 
of  that  Diving  spirit  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  (being.  Therefore,  Jesus  says,  "  If 
thine  eye  be  single  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  light,  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  darkness."  As  the  eye  may  be 
wilfully  closed  against  the  light,  or  impaired  by 
disease,  so  the  conscience  or  moral  sense  may  be 
obscured  by  prejudice  or  passion,  or  it  may  be 
impaired  by  a  long  continuance  in  the  practice 
of  evil.  In  this  state  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  "  conscience  defiled,"  or  as  being 
"  seared  with  a  hot  iron."  Tim.  iv.  2 ;  but  when 
it  becomes  renovated  and  restored  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Divine  grace,  it  is  called  a  "  pure  con- 
science," or  a  conscience  "  purged  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God."  Heb.  ix.  14. 
Whatever  diversity  of  moral  judgments  there  may 
be  among  men,  generally  arises  from  prejudice  or 
passion,  in  addition  to  which  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  more  vari- 
ous and  contradictory  than  their  judgments,  be- 
cause few  men  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences 

Prejudice  is  mostly  derived  from  education,  or 
from  surrounding  associations,  hence  every  man 
is  liable  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  In  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  characters  of  men  who  lived  in 
ancient  times,  or  who  are  now  living  in  circum- 
stances very  different  from  our  own,  we  must  take 
into  view  the  degree  of  moral. light  or  darkness 
prevailing  around  them. 

If  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
were  unfavorable  to  virtue,  and  they  surmount- 
ed these  obstacles,  so  far  as  to  attain  a  purity  of 
life,  and  an  elevation  of  sentiment  far  superior 
to  the  general  level  of  the  community  around 
them,  we  may  conclude  that  they  lived  up  to  the 
light  they  enjoyed,  and  were  accepted  in  the 
Divine  sight. 

In  Abraham  and  Socrates  we  have  two  illustri- 
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ous  examples  of  noble  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  When  the  father  of  the  Hebrews  was 
called  to  come  out  from  among  his  people,  and 
to  sojourn  in  a  land  which  he  had  not  known, 
he  forsook  all  and  obeyed  the  Divine  Voice. 

By  continual  attention  to  the  same  inward 
teacher,  he  became  renowned  for  wisdom  and 
virtue,  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  received  the  cheering  promise 
that  in  4<  his  seed  should  all  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed. "  The  Grecian  sage  was  scarcely  less 
renowned  for  wisdom  and  virtue ;  he  saw  be- 
yond the  idolatry  of  his  times,  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity,  and  omnipresence  of  God, 
and  although  he  was  persecuted  and  put  to  death 
for  his  religious  opinions,  he  looked  forward  to 
the  close  of  life  with  a  calmness  and  serenity 
which  showed  his  unshaken  trust  in  Divine 
goodness. 

Whence  did  these  two  distinguished  men  de- 
rive the  wisdom  that  regulated  their  conduct, 
and  raised  them  above  their  cotemporaries.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  from  books  nor  from 
men  •  but  from  close  attention  to  the  Voice  of 
duty  in  their  own  breasts.  They  had  no  outward 
law  to  teach  them,  but  they  had  a  "  law  written 
in  their  hearts"  to  which  their  consciences  bore 
witness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  If  God  give  quiet,  who  then  can  trouble  ?" 
"  If  God  give," — and  will  he  ?  Most  certainly. 
The  moment  the  burden  is  so  heavy  that  we  say, 
"Lord,  help!"  just  when  we  lay  all  the  per- 
plexity at  his  feet,  then  do  we  obtain  a  foretaste 
of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  children  of 
the  Most  High. 

It  would  be  great,  glorious,  to  be  a  Paul  among 
the  Apostles ;  but  to  be  that  quiet,  symmetrical 
Christian  over  whose  head  God  has  breathed  his 
peace,  would  be  more  to  me.  One  whose  life 
should  be  to  a  weary  world  as  the  fragrance  of 
white  lilies  to  a  heated  room  j  one  who  has 
hidden  himself  so  closely  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  strife  of  tongues  never  reaches 
his  ears ;  one  who  has  no  need  of  man's  help, 
because  he  always  has  God's, — -can  we  wonder, 
as  we  think  of  such  an  one,  that  most  lives  seem 
so  poor,  so  little  worth  the  living  ?  We  pray 
often  for  the  rest  of  the  grave  :  why  not  pray  in- 
stead for  God's  rest  in  our  hearts  ?  Why  not 
gather  our  holiest  thoughts  into  some  quiet  hour, 
and  pray  as  men  pray  in  the  great  emergencies 
of  their  lives,  that  somewhat  of  this  blessed  calm- 
ness of  Infinity  may  descend  upon  us,  that  so 
we  may  learn  of  how  little  comparative  value  are 
even  the  largest  of  these  things  temporal,  if 
through  them  we  lose  the  things  eternal  ?  We 
all  need  a  balance-wheel  for  our  characters  \  may 
we  find  it  in  God's  quiet.  We  know  that  in 
wildest  tempests,  when  the  surface  sea  is  raging 
furiously,  but  a  few  fathoms  below,  the  water  is 


still  as  a  midsummer  day.  And  so  it  is  with  a 
godly  soul )  the  outer  life  surges  around,  but  the 
soul  has  cast  its  anchor  deep  down  in  the  unvary- 
ing calm  of  God,  and  is  not  moved. 

A.  M.  s. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 

All  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
printing  books,  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
avoiding  typographical  errors.  In  most  cases 
the  reader  can  detect  and  correct  them  ;  but  I 
find  in  my  History  of  Friends,  vol.  1,  a  Scripture 
text  misquoted  which  some  have  supposed  was 
altered  intentionally  by  the  author.  On  page 
28,  for  "  desist  from  evil,"  it  should  read,  "  re- 
sist not  evil,"  and  on  page  468,  line  13,  for 
u  assist"  read  resist. 

I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  alter  quotations  from 
any  author,  and  especially  do  I  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  language  of  Scripture. 

6  mo.  15,  1860.      '         S.  M.  Janney. 


THE  LOCUSTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Locusts,  as  I  predicted,  appeared  about 
the  first  of  June,  and  are  welcomed  by  all  the 
birds,  chickens,  turkeys  and  pigs,  who  are  mak- 
ing a  regular  feast  upon  them.  Their  song  is 
heard  in  every  grove.  They  leave  no  trace  of 
feeding,  nor  will  they,  as  they  only  suck  the  dew 
from  off  the  leaves  through  the  proboscis.  Their 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  small  twigs  of  trees,  which 
in  due  time  break  off,  but  this  does  little  harm. 

This  is  not  the  Crilladas,  the  dreaded  grass- 
hopper of  the  East,  which  travels  in  devastating 
armies.  That  is  about  two  inches  long,  and 
more  resembles  the  Locust  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  grasshopper.  The  Locust  has  no  proper 
mouth,  while  the  grasshopper  tribes  have  two, 
one  like  pincers  to  lacerate,  the  other  to  masticate, 
and  they  are  all  great  feeders.  Incredible  swarms 
of  this  insect  are  carried  from  one  country  to  an- 
other by  the  wind.  They  keep  on  the  wing  for 
a  long  time,  unless  it  becomes  calm,  when  they 
alight  any  where,  on  land  or  water.  Travellers 
tell  us  they  rise  on  a  windy  day  to  the  hight  of 
500  to  700  feet,  and  in  such  numbers  that  they 
darken  the  sun  so  that  one  can  not  see  a  person 
at  a  distance  of  15  feet.  Our  first  account  of 
them  is  from  Exodus,  10th  c,  13th  v.  : 

"  And  the  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night :  and  when  it  was  morn- 
ing, it  brought  the  locusts  (grasshoppers,  as 
translated  by  Luther). 

And  at  verse  19th. 

"  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west 
wind,  which  took  away  the  (locusts)  grasshop- 
pers and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  they 
ate  up  every  green  thing  that  the  hail,  &c,  had 
left." 
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Mr.  Hayward  of  this  place  informs  me  that 
when  he  lived  on  the  Island  of  Madeira,  300  miles 
from  the  African  coast,  at  one  time  during  a 
strong  east  wind,  that  they  were  brought  by  it  from 
the  coast  in  clouds,  and  destroyed  all  vegetation. 
The  history  of  this  species  of  Grasshopper  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  There  are  accounts  of  their 
covering  100  miles  square,  from  one  to  two  feet 
deep.  They  are  in  immense  variety,  color  and 
size — yellow,  brown,  green,  &c.  One  of  the 
species  in  South  America  measures  a  foot  from  tip 
to  tip  of  its  wings,  and  is  very  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  stripes  and  spots. 

Our  17-year  (Cicada)  Locust,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, is  a  harmless,  beautiful  insect,  singing 
and  enjoying  a  short  life  of  six  weeks,  offering 
its  body  to  all  the  feathered  tribes  as  a  morsel  of 
exquisite  delicacy,  but  feeding  itself  only  upon 
dew.  George  Webb. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  June  13,  1860, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  30,  1860.  . 


School  Education. — The  concern  on  the 
subject  of  education,  manifested  through  a  com- 
munication from  our  friend  D.  Gr.,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  proposes  that  a  permanent 
fund  be  raised  in  our  Yearly  Meetings  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  schools  in  ail  neighbor- 
hoods where  such  assistance  is  needed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  upon  right  princi- 
ples inculcated  in  early  life,  and  the  habits 
resulting  from  their  exercise,  the  usefulness, 
happiness  and  virtue  of  succeeding  generations 
very  much  depend.  The  ample  propositions,  left 
on  record  for  the  efficient  school  education  of 
each  particular  member,  attest  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  early  led  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject.  If  the  wise  provisions 
of  our  excellent  discipline  were  fully  carried  out, 
we  would  not  have  to  complain  of  present  defi- 
ciencies, for  each  neighborhood  would  have  the 
kind  of  school  most  suited  to  its  needs,  and 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings  might  be  excited 
to  proper  exertions  for  the  institution  and  sup- 
port of  those  of  a  more  advanced  class. 

We  desire  not  to  map  out  any  new'  course  of 
action,  but  simply  to  revive  the  recommendations 
of  our  discipline. 

First.  That  a  lot  of  ground  be  provided  in 
each  Monthly  or  Preparative  Meeting,  and  a  suit- 
able house  erected  thereon. 


Second.  That  funds  be  raised  by  contribution , 
bequests,  &c,  in  each  meeting,  the  interest  of 
which  be  applied  either  in  aid  of  the  tutor' ssalary? 
or  lessening  the  expense  of  Friends  in  straighten- 
ed circumstances,  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Third.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  in  each 
Monthly  or  Preparative  Meeting  to  have  the  care 
of  schools  and  the  funds  for  their  support,  and 
that  no  tutor  be  employed  but  with  their  con- 
sent. 

By  this  simple  and  admirable  arrangement  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  education  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  member  of  our  Society.  If 
Friends  who  )  compose  the  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  do  not  feel  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  such  a  school,  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  is  formed  of 
these  constituent  meetings,  to  assist  them.  We 
are  encouraged  to  hope  that  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  the  concern  on  the  subject  of 
education  is  claiming  that  attention  it  demands. 
Upwards  of  forty  schools  are  reported  under  the 
care  of  our  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings, 
and  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  "  requested  to  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration,  and  after  examining  in- 
to the  situation  of  their  respective  meetings,  to 
forward  to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting  a  clear  report 
of  the  actual  state  of  those  having  schools,  and 
those  in  want  of  them." 

We  have  no  rule  in  our  discipline  that  would 
prevent  the  raising  of  such  a  fund  as  D.  G.  sug- 
gests, but  we  judge  the  members  of  the  several 
Preparative,  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings 
would  in  most  cases  bo  pecuniarily  able  to  provide 
suitable  schools  for  their  children,  if  they  felt  it 
a  religious  obligation  to  do  so;  if  not,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  should  feel  it  incumbent  to  institute 
and  support  such  schools.  We  read  that  in 
former  times  Friends  not  only  assisted  their  owe 
members  who  required  aid,  but  in  some  instances 
brought  forward  to  their  Monthly  Meetings  cases 
having  no  claim  on  the  score  of  membership, 
and  relieved  their  necessities.  It  requires  a  care? 
lest  while  we  are  hesitating  on  a  question  of 
discipline,  a  loss  is  not  sustained  which  no  ap- 
plication of  discipline  can  remedy. 

In  our  women's  Yearly  Meeting  we  have,  for 
many  years,  had  a  standing  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  libraries.    The  duty  of  this  committee  is 
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to  furnish  books  to  remote  neighborhoods,  and 
to  offer  to  those  desiring  that  literary  instruction 
which  will  qualify  them  for  the  profession  of 
teacher,  the  means  of  procuring  it.  This  fund 
has  heretofore  been  provided  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription among  our  members,  but  it  was  recent- 
ly concluded  to  appropriate  to  that  purpose  the 
overplus  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  stock.  This 
committee  have  been  instrumental  in  affording 
to  several  young  women  the  means  of  self-de- 
pendence, and  there  are  within  our  limits  many 
others  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  this 
responsible  service,  and  might  be  usefully  and 
advantageously  employed,  if  such  schools  were 
established. 

Institutions  of  learning,  where  with  literary  in- 
struction a  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  our 
testimonies  and  opportunities  taken  properly  to 
advance  them,  might  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  our  religious  growth  as  a  body.  In  this  age 
of  reading  and  cheap  literature,  when  the  means 
of  self-culture  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  near- 
ly all,  it  is  especially  important  to  properly  edu- 
cate the  moral  feelings,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  judgment  that  will  enable  the  mind  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  beneficial  and  what 
has  a  tendency  to  injure. 

By  education  we  may  not  hope  to  give  mental 
power,  nor  to  confer  spiritual  grace,  but  if  we 
endeavor,  by  a  proper  course  of  home  and  school 
training,  to  lead  the  young  mind  to  habits  of 
self-discipline  and  self  improvement,  and  can 
strengthen  a  feeling  of  accountability  for  the 
right  employment  of  every  gift,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  blessing  will  not  be  with- 
held, but  we  may  be  able  to  say  with  the  wise 
man  of  old,  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it." 


Married,  Oq  the  fifth  inst.,  at  Quakertown,  N.  J., 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Sam- 
uel Comly,  of  Byberry,  Philadelphia,  to  Emma  M., 
daughter  of  Lindley  M.  Vail,  of  the  former  place. 


Disraeli  was  lately  decanting  upon  readers 
at  a  party  of  the  literati  given  by  Gladstone,  and 
divided  them  into  four  classes.  The  first  he 
compared  to  an  hour  glass,  their  reading  being 
as  the  sand—it  runs  in  and  out,  and  leaves  not 
a  vestige  behind.  A  second  class,  he  said,  re- 
sembled a  sponge — which  imbibed  everything, 
and  returns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a 
little  dirtier.    A  third  class  he  likened  to  a  jelly- 


bag — which  allows  all  that  is  pure  to  pass  away, 
and  retains  only  the  refuse  and  the  dregs.  The 
fourth  class  he  compared  to  the  slaves  in  Gol- 
conda,  who,  casting  aside  all  that  is  worthless, 
preserve  only  the  pure  gems. 


LIGHTNING — DISARMING   A  THUNDER  CLOUD. 

The  remark  is  often  made  that  casualties  by 
lightning  are  annually  increasing  in  number, 
notwithstanding  the  multiplied  precautions  taken 
to  guard  against  them.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  occur  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  population,  than  in 
former  years.  There  are  now  so  many  newspa- 
pers in  the  rural  districts,  that  every  local  inci- 
dent of  the  kind  is  quickly  caught  up,  put  into 
print,  and  sent  off  on  its  travels.  It  must  be  t9 
the  modern  thoroughness  with  which  they  are 
reported  by  the  local  press  that  the  idea  of  their 
increased  frequency  is  to  be  attributed  ;  for  a 
careful  record  kept  by  E.  Meriara  of  Brooklyn, 
shows  that  there  is  but  little  annual  variation  in 
the  number  of  these  casualties  In  1858  there 
were  56  persons  killed  and  66  injured  by  light- 
ning, while  in  1859  there  were  76  killed  and  44 
injured,  being  two  less  than  the  year  before. 
During  the  many  years  of  observation  which  this 
gentleman  has  devoted'  to  the  phenomena  of 
lightning,  he  says  that  no  case  of  death  has  hap- 
pened to  a  person  lying  on  an  iron  bedstead,  or 
in  a  house  or  building  having  a  metallic  roof. 
He  avers  that  persons  in  iron  buildings,  iron 
vessels,  within  railroad  cars,  on  board  of  steam- 
boats or  ocean  steamers,  or  in  vessels  furnished 
with  metallic  conductors,  continue  to  enjoy  com- 
plete protection  from  death  or  injury  from  light- 
ning. So  also  with  those  in  ordinary  buildings 
furnished  with  proper  conductors.  Mr.  Meriam 
thinks  that  thunders  and  lightnings  are  engaged 
in  other  labors  than  those  usually  recorded  as 
lightning  incidents.  Distant  thunder,  for  in- 
stance, will  curdle  milk  and  stop  the  fermenta- 
tion of  brewer's  yeast,  while  active  lightning  pu- 
trefies the  fresh  meat  hanging  on  the  butcher's 
stall.  The  potato  rot  may  yet  be  identified  as 
the  result  of  electrical  influences.  Diseases  in 
the  human  system  have  long  been  suspected  of  a 
similar  origin,  while  others  are  undoubtedly  ag- 
gravated by  this  mysterious  agent  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Cholera,  and  kindred  complaints,  are 
largely  influenced  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
so  with  yellow  fever ;  for  in  countries  where  no 
thunder  and  lightning  are  active,  these  scourges 
are  unknown.  India,  where  the  lightning  is 
awful  and'  the  thunder  terrific,  has  in  cholera  an 
ever  present  scourge,  while  California,  where  the 
thunder  gust  is  unknown,  has  been  pronounced 
the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world. 

It  is  remarkable  that  large  cities  enjoy  an  al- 
most perfect  immunity  from  danger  to  life  by 
lightning.     This  remark  applies  as  well  to 
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American  as  to  European  cities.  Between  1800 
and  1351,  not  a  single  death  by  lightning  is  re- 
corded as  having  occurred  in  Paris,  while 
throughout  France,  from  1835  to  1852,  the  ave- 
rage annual  number  of  deaths  from  the  same 
cause  was  72.  In  1835  the  number  killed  was 
111.  During  30  years,  iu  which  750,000  deaths 
occurred  in  London,  two  only  had  been  produced 
by  lightning.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
deaths  from  this  cause  happen  to  persons  under 
trees.  From  this  data  it  is  evident  that  light- 
ning finds  more  victims  in  the  open  country  than 
in  cities.  There  are  definite  reasons  for  this 
immunity  enjoyed  by  citizens.  Large  towns  are 
made  up  of  lofty  buildings,  multitudes  of  which 
are  covered  with  metallic  roofs,  from  which  tin 
or  iron  gutters  lead  off  the  rain  water.  They 
contain  many  churches^  most  of  which^have  os- 
tentatious spires  armed  with  lightning  rods. 
Private  dwellings  are  protected  in  the  same  way, 
so  that  the  city  in  reality  bristles  with  metallic 
points,  each  of  which,  presented  to  the  thunder 
cloud,  discharges  silently,  but  surely,  a  portion 
of  its  destructive  energy.  This  vast  array  of 
conductors  grouped  up  within  a  limited  area, 
must,  of  necessity,  carry  off  the  electricity  of  an 
overhanging  cloud,  not,  it  is  true,  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  generated  in  Nature's  great  laboratory,  but 
rapidly  enough  to  mitigate  its  intensity.  When 
the  bolt  does  fall  it  lights  on  some  one  of  these 
multitudinous  points,  which  thus  performs  its 
wonderful  office  of  carrying  the  explosion  harm- 
lessly off. 

The  facilities  for  insuring  protection  from  the 
ravages  of  lightning  have  so  multiplied  within 
twenty  years  that  thousands  have  iu  consequence 
adopted  them.  Formerly,  the  only  person  who 
undertook  to  put  up  a  conductor  was  the  black- 
smith. Many  times  when  applied  to  he  had  no 
suitable  material,  and  was  compelled  to  forge  a 
clumsy  rod,  containing  three  times  the  quantity 
of  iron  really  necessary,  with  clumsier  joints  and 
staples,  which  he  placed  upon  the  building  with- 
out any  intelligent  reference  to  either  how  or 
where  it  ought  to  be  secured.  Such  a  fixture 
necessarily  costs  so  much  as  to  prevent  many 
householders  from  protecting  their  buildings. 
Farmers,  it  is  true,  frequently  supplied  their 
barns  with  conductors ;  yet  the  intelligent 
reader  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  barns 
were  certainly  destroyed  more  frequently  in  for- 
mer years  than  now,  though  their  number  must 
have  prodigiously  increased.  This  immunity  is 
owing  to  the  increased  facilities  enjoyed  by  the 
community  for  obtaining  conductors.  Now,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  village  blacksmith,  the 
lightning-rod  peddler  comes  to  the  farmer's  door, 
displays  a  light,  neat,  artistic  article,  which  he 
sells  at  one-third  the  price  the  blacksmith  charged, 
and,  being  provided  with  staples,  points,  and 
ladder,  puts  the  rod  upon  the  house  imme- 
diately, the  whole  cost  being  only  a  few  dollars, 


and  moves  off  to  repeat  the  process  on  the  adjoin- 
ing farm.  It  is  well  known  that  these  peddlers 
have  traversed  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  that  they  are  doing  so  while  we  write.  They 
have  put  up  millions  of  feet  of  iron.  So  great  a 
business  has  been  done  in  this  line,  that  a  dozen 
patents  for  lightning-rods  have  been  taken  out, 
and,  being  vigorously  urged  on  the  community, 
have  made  their  owners  rich.  It  is  to  the  tho- 
roughness with  which  these  men  have  canvassed 
the  country  that  any  diminution  of  casualties 
must  be  attributed.  It  is  true  that  an  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  has  demanded  more  gen- 
erally than  twenty  years  ago  an  increased  pro- 
tection from  the  ravages  of  lightning,  but  these 
men  have  ministered  to  it  by  bringing  to  every 
man's  door  the  protection  he  was  anxious  to  se- 
cure. It  mupt  be  evident  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  these  peddlers  were  the  merest  me- 
chanics that  could  be  set  to  work  at  such  busi- 
ness ;  that  though  they  knew  how  to  drive  a 
staple  and  screw  up  a  joint,  yet  that  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  theory  and  science 
of  electricity,  and  that  when  they  did  put  up  a 
conductor  correctly,  it  was  altogether  an  accident. 
The  owner  left  everything  to  the  peddler,  and 
the  peddler  put  up  the  rod,  not  in  quantity  or 
position  as  true  science  would  have  dictated,  but 
as  he  found  it  most  conveniently  and  most 
quickly  to  be  done.  A  ride  through  any  part  of 
the  country  will  satisfy  the  intelligent  observer, 
familiar  with  the  duties  a  conductor  is  intended 
to  fulfil,  the  dangers  it  is  to  avert,  and  with  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  erecting  it,  that  the 
whole  business  has  been  intrusted  to  ignorant 
men.  Most  unfortunately,  those  who  bought 
the  rods  were  themselves  too  ignorant  to  correct 
the  blunders  of  those  who  put  them  up.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  mistakes,  they  have  given  a 
measurable  protection  to  thousands  of  houses, 
many  of  which  have  received  a  shock  on  their 
blundering  conductors,  and  found  safety  in 
them. 

Although  Franklin  identified  the  flash  from  a 
thunder-cloud  as  electricity,  yet  it  was  reserved 
to  Andrew  Crosse  to  dissect  the  cloud  itself. — 
By  a  most  elaborate  arrangement  of  metallic 
wires,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  insight  into 
the  tremendous  composition  of  a  thunder-cloud, 
such  as  the  cheap  and  temporary  apparatus  of 
Franklin  was  incompetent  to  -afford,  and  such, 
indeed,  as  his  mind  never  contemplated.  Frank- 
lin resolved  the  grand  problem,  while  Crosse  ad- 
ded the  details.  He  stretched  a  vast  net- work 
of  wires  across  the  tops  of  the  trees  composing  a 
large  forest,  and  so  insulated  them  as  to  prevent 
a  dispersion  of  the  fluid.  These  wires  were  feel- 
ers thrust  out  to  gather  in  from  distant  clouds 
and  fogs  a  more  terrific  volume  of  electricity 
than  human  temerity  had  ever  ventured  to  col- 
lect, so  that  it  might  be  examined  at  his  leisure 
in  the  laboratory.    This  was  a  chamber  with  an 
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arched  roof,  filled  with  voltaic  batteries,  electric 
jars,  galvanic  piles,  and  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  electrician.    Subtle  streams  of  the  mysteri- 
ous fluid  flowed  in  in  silent  but  ceaseless  cur- 
rents, piling  up  little  mineral  fabrics,  and  fash- 
ioning the  obedient  atoms  into  exquisite  crystal- 
lizations.   Here,  too,  its  fiercest  wrath  might  at 
any  moment  be  developed,  for  this  net-work  of 
wires  poured  its  perilous  accretions  into  a  large 
brass  conductor  fixed  and  insulated  on  a  table. 
When  these  accretions  became  dangerously  great, 
a  coutrivance  permitted  him  to  turn  off  the  cur- 
rent, and  discharge  it  ioto  the  earth  without  en- 
tering the  chamber.    An  arrangement  of  balls 
enabled  him  to  detect  the  smallest  quantity  of 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere.    These  balls  gave 
token  of  an  approaching  thunder-cloud,  long  be- 
fore it  made  itself  kuown  to  the  multitude. — 
Spark  following  spark,  and  explosion  succeeding 
explosion,  rapidly  repeated,  and  increasing  in 
energy  as  the  commotion  gathered  force,  enabled 
the  adventurous  observer  to  look  into  and  dissect 
the  cloud,  and  to  listen  to  its  language,  in  his 
chamber,  long  before  those  outside  could  distin- 
guish even  its  mutterings.    As  the  margin  of 
the  approaching  cloud  overhung  the  net-work  of 
wires  in  the  tree- tops,  a  spark  was  seen,  a  deto- 
nation heard,  and  these  flashes  and  explosions 
were  repeated  at  intervals.    A  pause  ensued,  and 
then  the  apparatus  gave  forth  another  set  of 
sparks  and  snuppings,  but  differing  from  the 
first,  which  were  negative,  while  these  were  posi- 
tive.   After  a  second  pause  a  more  energetic 
display  succeeded,  but  of  negative  electricity,  to 
be  succeeded  by  another  display  of  positive. 
Then  followed  a  more  numerous  and  brilliant 
succession  of  flashes,  announcing  that  another 
zone  of  vapor  was  sweeping  by,  to  be  followed, 
after  a  brief  interval,  by  a  corresponding  zone  of 
positive  electricity.    As  the  cloud  drew  nearer, 
the  intervals  of  repose  became  shorter,  and  a 
stream  of  living  fire  was  seen  to  pour  from  one 
conductor  to  the  other.    When  the  center  of  the 
cloud  stood  directly  over  the  tree  tops,  the  effect 
was  awful.    The  wires,  plunging  into  the  elec- 
tric atmosphere  which  invariably  precedes  and 
surrounds  a  thunder-cloud,  sucked  out  the  light- 
ning from  its  very  heart,  and  it  leaped  madly 
from  ball  to  ball,  instant  death  being  in  every 
explosion  to  him  who  imprudently  approached 
too  near.    This  terrific  exhibition  of  the  forces 
embodied  in  the  cloud  continued  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  storm  and  the  consequent  disturbances  of  the 
electrical  equilibrium.    As  the  excited  vapors 
rolled  by,  the  explosions  diminished  in  number, 
and  a  series  of  twin  eruptions,  alternating  with 
periods  of  repose,  showed  that  the  latter  half  of  '. 
the  cloud  corresponded  in  its  electrical  arrange- 
ments with  the  former  half.    Gradually  the  i 
languid  flash  and  snap  announced  that  the  dis-  1 
turbance  had  ceased,  and  that  the  storm  was  ( 


:  travelling  over  some  new  locality,  there  to  let 
7  loose  the  unexpended  remnant  of  its  wrath. 

This  dangerous  but  really  successful  effort  to 
explore  the  mysteries  which  are  locked  up  in  the 
thunder-cloud,  has  yielded  no  practical  result. 
The  science  of  protecting  human  life  from  light- 
ning remains  precisely  where  Franklin  left  it. 
His  single  discovery  placed  it,  at  a  single  bound, 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  definite  arts,  and  we 
know  no  more  now  than  he  taught  us  a  century 
ago.  His  first  lightning-rod  he  put  upon  his  own 
house,  in  Market  street,  Philadelphia.  This  rod 
descended  to  the  second  story  window,  where  it 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  philosopher.  Here, 
being  disconnected  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
the  intervening  space  was  occupied  by  a  string 
of  bells.  At  the  approach  of  a  thunder-cloud 
the  same  disturbances  were  noticed  and  recorded 
which  Mr.  Crosse  has  so  elaborately  caused  to 
be  repeated.  The  bells  were  rung  by  the  elec- 
tricity as  it  passed  in  a  silent  stream  from  the 
rod  to  the  earth.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  ab- 
solutely perfect  in  all  its  details  this  wonderful 
discovery  came  from  Franklin's  mind.  He  has 
given  in  his  own  brief  directions  not  only  the 
germ  of  his  great  invention,  but  a  specification 
so  minute  and  accurate  that  the  advancing  sci- 
ence of  an  entire  century  has  been  unable  to  im- 
prove on  it.  In  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanac, 
for  1753,  he  publishes  the  following: 

"  How  to  Secure  Houses,  &c,  from  Light- 
ning.— It  has  pleased  God,  in  his  Goodness  to 
Mankind,  at  length  to  discover  to  them  the 
Means  of  securing  their  Habitations  and  other 
Buildings  from  Mischief  by  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning. The  Method  is  this:  Provide  a  small 
Iron  Rod  (it  may  be  made  of  the  Rod  Iron  used 
by  the  Nailers)  but  of  such  a  Length,  that  one 
End  being  three  or  four  Feet  in  the  moist 
Ground,  the  other  may  be  five  or  eight  Feet 
above  the  highest  Part  of  the  Building.  To  the 
upper  End  of  the  Rod  fasten  about  a  Foot  of 
Brass  Wire,  the  Size  of  a  common  Knitting- 
needle,  sharpened  to  a  fine  Point;  the  Rod  may 
be  secured  to  the  House  by  a  few  small  Staples. 
If  the  House  or  Barn  be  long,  there  may  be  a 
Rod  and  Point  at  each  End,  and  a  middling 
Wire  along  the  Ridge  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
House  thus  furnished  will  not  be  damaged  by 
Lightning,  it  being  attracted  by  the  Points,  and 
passing  thro'  the  Metal  into  the  Ground  without 
hurting  any  Thing.  Vessels  also,  having  a 
sharp  pointed  Rod  fix'd  on  the  Top  of  their 
Masts,  with  a  Wire  from  the  Foot  of  the  Rod 
reaching  down  round  one  of  the  Shrouds,  to  the 
Water,  will  not  be  hurt  by  Lightning." 

These  directions  are  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar but  one, — and  that  is,  they  seem  to  contem- 
plate the  protection  of  small  houses  only.  He 
should  have  added  that  the  number  of  points  on 
which  the  shock  might  fall,  and  the  number  of 
outlets  through  which  it  might  be  discharged 
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into  the  earth,  should  be  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  dimensions  or  magnitude  of  the  building 
to  be  protected;   for  the  greater  its  size  the 
greater  should  be  the  number  of  receiving  and 
discharging  points.    But,  brief  and  simple  as 
they  are,  they  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
numberless  lives  on  land  and  sea,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  have  been  violated  or  neglected  that 
the  lightning-rod  fails  to  be  a  complete  protection. 
A  year  ago  we  noticed  that  a  Western  school 
house  had  been  struck  and  nearly  demolished  by 
an  explosion  of  extraordinary  energy,  and  teacher 
and  scholars  knocked  senseless  on  the  floor. 
Such  a  rod  as  Franklin  describes  would  have 
effectually  protected  the  building  and  its  inmates. 
The  shock  would  have  been  received  on  one  of 
the  two  points  he  recommended.    Being  sup- 
plied with  two  outlets,  ftnd  the  rods  connected 
by  another  rod  across  the  ridge-pole,  the  dis- 
charge, intense  as  it  was,  would  have  been  in- 
stantly broken  up  and  distributed  from  one  rod 
to  the  other,  diluted  as  it  were,  over  a  great  sur- 
face, and  being  thus  divided  into  two  streams, 
each  having  only  half  the  destructive  energy  of 
the  original,  would  have  passed  off  harmlessly 
by  two  discharging  points  into  the  earth.  Such 
a  rod  would  not  have  cost  the  school  committe 
more  than  $6,  yet  it  is  probable  not  more  than 
one  school-house,  academy,  or  church  in  five 
thousand,  is  provided  with  this  cheap  and  relia- 
ble protection.    A  striking  illustration  of  this 
occurred  at  Cooperstown,  in  this  State,  in  July 
of  last  year.    A  hop-yard  at  that  place,  covering 
3i  acres  of  ground,  had  the  vines  supported  on 
strings,  which  were  attached  to  iron  wires  run- 
ning from  post  to  post.    These  wires  were  con- 
nected by  other  cross  wires,  forming  a  sort  of 
metal  lace  work  overhead,  but  having  no  outlet 
to  the  earth.    The  wooden  poles  which  supported 
it  were  non-couductors ;  it  was,  therefore,  the 
spot  on  which  lightning  would  play  the  most 
riotous  havoc.    A  thunder  cloud  coming  up,  it 
let  fly  a  single  bolt  on  one  of  the  outside  poles, 
and  from  this  point  the  lightning  flew  over  the 
whole  net  work  of  wire,  thence  down  the  strings, 
vines  and  poles  to  the  earth,  but  shattering  some 
seventy  of  the  latter  into  splinters,  tearing  many 
of  the  vines  up  by  the  roots,  and  utterly  destroy- 
ing all  the  rest.    The  defect  of  this  otherwise 
excellent  arrangement  must  be  obvious — it  held 
up  to  the  bolt  a  multitude  of  receiving  points, 
but  it  furnished  no  discharging  points.    Had  the 
latter  been  present,  the  vines  would  have  been 
but  little  injured.    If  there  had  been  no  network 
of  wire,  the  destruction  would  have  been  confined 
to  the  single  pole  on  which  the  bolt  had  fallen. 

(To  be  continued.) 

.  It  is  wholly  vain  to  suppose  we  can  destroy  a 
eorrupt  tree  merely  by  condemning  its  fruits. 

Slander,  snake-like,  creepeth  in  the  dust, 
thinking  to  escape  recrimination. 


MORNING  THOUGHTS  FOR  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Night  is  over  ;  light  is  streaming ; 

Through  my  window  pane  'tis  come, 
And  the  sun's  bright  rays  are  beaming 

On  my  own  dear,  happy  home. 
God  has  watched  me  though  the  night ; 
God  it  is  who  sends  us  light. 

Night  is  over;  some  poor  children 
Have  been  homeless,  sleepless,  ill ; 

God  has  let  me  rest  so  sweetly 
In  my  chamber,  warm  and  still. 

Lord,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  ; 

Raise  my  morning  thoughts  above. 

Night  is  over  ;  Heavenly  Father, 
J  I  would  bend  my  knees  and  pray  , 
Help  my  weakness,  guid^  me  safely, 
Watch  and  keep  me  all  the  day. 
Take  away  my  love  of  sin  ; 
Let  thy  Jppirit  rule  within. 

WEEP  NOT,  THOUGH  LONELY  AND  WILD  BE 
THY  PATH. 

Ry  J.  Roscob. 

Weep  not,  tho'  lonely  and  wild  be  thy  path, 
And  the  storms  may  be  gathering  round, 
There  is  One  who  can  shield  from  the  hurricane's 
wrath, 

And  that  One  may  forever  be  found. 
He  is  with  thee,  around  thee,  He  lists  to  thy  cry„ 

And  thy  tears  are  recorded  by  Him. 
A  pillar  of  fire  He  will  be  to  thine  eye, 

Whose  brightness  no  shadow  can  dim. 

Oh,  follow  it  still  thro'  the  darkness  of  night, 

In  safety  'twill  lead  to  the  morrow ; 
'Tis  not  like  the  meteor  of  eanh's  fickle  light, 

Often  quenched  in  delusion  and  sorrow ; 
For  pure  is  the  beam  and  unfading  the  ray, 

And  the  tempest  assails  us  in  vain  ; 
When  the  mists  of  this  world  are  all  vanished  away. 

In  its  brightness  it  still  will  remain. 

And  weep  not  that  none  are  around  thee  to  love, 

For  a  Father  is  with  thee  to  bless; 
And  if  griefs  have  exalted  thy  spirit  above, 

Oh  say,  wouldst  Ihou  wish  for  one  less  ? 
He  is  with  thee,  around  thee,  whjose  favor  is  life, 

Could  a  mortal  heart  guard  thee  so  well  ?  ' 
Oh  bush  the  vain  wish,  calm  the  bo3om's  wild  strife, 

And  forbid  e'en  a  thought  to  rebel. 


COTTON  SPINNING. 
(Continued  from  page  236.)  v 

Robert  Cole,  F.  S.  A.,  an  indefatigable  col- 
lector of  old  manuscripts,  in  the  course  of  his 
search  for  curious  and  "  unconsidered  trifles," 
found  one  day  at  a  dealer  in  old  stuffs  eight  sacks 
of  waste  paper,  which  he  purchased.  They  proved 
to  be  the  weed  ings  of  some  lawyer's  office,  andl 
many  of  the  documents  were  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  There  were  bonds,  deeds,  and 
a  multitude  of  letters  to  and  from  one  Lewis  Paul, 
which  evidently  related  to  some  spinning  machine 
'  that  Paul  had  invented,  and  the  licenses  to  work 
it  which  he  had  sold  to  various  persons.  Amongst 
the  letters  were  several  from  Edward  Cave, 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;  Dr.  Jauses, 
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the  patentee  of  the  celebrated  "  Fever  Powder 5" 
Warren,  a  bookseller,  at  Birmingham ;  John 
Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  and  mmy  others.  Thir- 
teen of  the  letters  were  from  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son j  and  Mr.  Croker,  who  published  them  in 
his  edition  of  Boswell,  pronounced  the  whole 
correspondence  to  be  "  very  obscure, "  but  thought 
it  probable  that  "it  might  be  hereafter  cleared 
up."    This  expectation  has  since  been  fulfilled. 

Lewis  Paul  was  left  by  his  father,  one  Dr. 
Paul,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  his  brother  the  Hon.  Maurice  Ashley 
Cooper,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Paul  married,  and  acquired  some  little  property 
by  his  wife.  He  seems  to  have  occupied  himself 
a  good  deal  with  mechanical  contrivances,  in- 
vented a  machine  for  pinking  crapes,  tammies, 
etc.,  and  he  took  pupils  to  whom  he  taught  the 
art  of  pinking.  Amongst  them  was  Miss  Swin- 
fen,  a  protegee  of  Dr.  Johnson,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Desmoulins.  In  1738,  Paul  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  machine  "  for  the  spinning  of  wool  and 
cotton  in  a  manner  entirely  new."  In  the  speci- 
fication of  this  patent,  the  process  described  is 
clearly  akin  to  that  afterwards  re-invented  by 
Arkwright;  the  sliver  "is  put  betwixt  a  pair  of 
rowlers,"  "  which,  being  turned  round  by  their 
motion,  draws  in  the  raw  mass  of  wool  or  cotton 
to  be  spun,  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  such 
rowlers/'  and  "a  succession  of  other  rowlers, 
moving  proportionately  faster  than  the  rest,  draw 
the  rope,  thread,  or  sliver,  into  any  degree  of 
fiueness  that  may  be  required in  addition  to 
which  "  the  bobbyn,  spole,  or  quill,  upon  which 
the  thread  is  spun,  is  so  contrived  as  to  draw 
faster  than  the  first  rowlers  give,  and  in  such 
proportion  as  the  sliver  is  proposed  to  be  dimin- 
ished. "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  words 
embody  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  that  has 
since  been  effected  in  spinning  by  machinery. 

While  perfecting  his  machine,  Paul,  like  many 
other  inventors,  was  overtaken  by  poverty.  The 
expenses  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  his 
experiments  and  the  completion  of  his  patent, 
swallowed  up  his  available  resources,  and  he 
skulked  about  from  one  public-house  to  another, 
under  a  false  address,  to  avoid  his  creditors.  At 
Birmingham,  where  he  went  to  have  his  first 
machine  set  up — attracted  thither  by  the  superior 
class  of  workmen  in  that  town — he  borrowed 
money  of  Warren  the  bookseller,  and  of  Wyatt, 
who  worked  at  the  erection  of  his  machine.  To 
the  one  he  owed  £1,000,  and  to  the  other  up- 
wards of  .£800.  Warren  agreed  to  take  a  license 
to  erect  fifty  spindles,  and  Wyatt  tof  take  the 
experimental  machine  which  had  been  erected, 
in  lieu  of  the  debt  due  to  them.  Paul  returned 
to  London  and  endeavored  to  sell  more  licenses, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. The  fortunes  which  he  showed  might 
be  made  by  the  use  of  his  wonderful  device  at- 
tracted several  purchasers ;  amongst  others,  one 


Johnson,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields ;  Cave,  the 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  and  Dr. 
James,  the  patentee  of  the  "Fever  Powder." 
The  doctor  especially  was  dazzled  by  the  project, 
and  writing  to  Warren  at  Birmingham,  he  said, 
"  the  sight  of  the  thing  is  demonstration  enough. 
I  am  certain  that  if  Paul  could  begin  with 
£10,000,  he  must,  or  at  least  might,  get  more 
money  in  twenty  years  than  the  city  of  London 
is  worth."  Paul,  however,  pursued  the  safer 
policy  of  selling  his  licenses,  and  was  soon  en- 
abled to  pay  off  all  his  bonds.  He  afterwards 
retired  to  a  house  at  Brook  Green,  Kensington, 
where  he  lived  in  good  style  for  many  years,  and 
died  in  1759. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  Paul's  ma- 
chines proved  commercially  successful,  or  pro- 
duced cheaper  and  better  yarn  than  that  made 
by  the  common  spinning-wheel.  In  every  case 
the  attempt  to  work  them  brought  their  owners 
into  difficulty.  Wyatt's  spinning-engine  was  a 
very  humble  affair.  It  was  set  up  in  a  large 
warehouse  near  the  Well  in  the  Upper  Priory, 
Birmingham  :"  it  required  only  ten  girls  to  at- 
tend to  the  work,  and  was  turned  by  a  pair  of 
asses  walking  round  an  axis.  Wyatt  soon  got 
into  debt,  and  in  two  years  we  find  him  a 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet.  He  never  claimed  to  be 
more  than  a  "  principal  agent"  in  producing  the 
spinning-machine.  He  finally  consigned  his 
spindles  to  a  person  at  Northampton  to  whom  he 
wrote,  "  You  have  herewith  a  reversion  of  old 
gimcracks,  and  I  heartily  wish  Mr.  Yeo  better 
success  than  any  of  his  predecessors  have  had." 
Johnson  and  Dr.  James  succeeded  no  better:  the 
first  had  his  machinery  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  other  got  into  debt,  from  which  Dr. 
Johnson  endeavored,  by  negotiation  with  Paul, 
to  release  him.  The  concern  in  which  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cave  was  interested  was  set  up  at  North- 
ampton. The  machinery  was  driven  by  a  water- 
wheel,  and  employed  about  fifty  pair  of  hands. 
That,  too,  proved  a  failure  ;  and  Cave's  brother, 
Joseph,  to  whom  the  property  devolved  on  the 
death  of  Edward  in  1754,  became  so  dishearten- 
ed by  its  bad  success,  that  he  let  it.  The  new 
owners  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  pay  their 
rent,  as  well  as  certain  sums  which  were  owing 
to  Paul.  Upon  this  Cave  put  in  a  distress,  and 
again  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  a  negotiator  between 
the  parties.  Paul,  in  1758,  obtained  a  renewal 
of  his  patent ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
further  trial  was  made  of  the  contrivance.  This 
ingenious  man  was  also  the  first  inventor  of  a 
carding  cylinder,  which  he  patented  in  1748, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  of 
the  machines  for  carding  now  in  use. 

Other  attempts  were  probably  made  about  the 
same  time  to  invent  a  spinning-machine,  or 
perhaps  to  improve  upon  that  of  Paul;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  one  introduced  into  Yorkshire 
by  John  Kay,  the  inventor  of  the  fly  shuttle, 
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was  of  this  latter  character.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  Dyer  in  his  poem  entitled  "  The 
Fleece/'  which  was  published  in  1750,  describes 
such  a  machine  as  actually  at  work  in  a  York- 
shire house  of  industry  : — 

u  Patient  art, 
That  on  experience  works  from  hour  to  hour, 
Sagacious,  has  a  spiral  engine  formed, 
Which,  on  a  hundred  spoles  a  hundred  threads, 
With  oce  huge  wheel,  by  lapse  of  water,  twines, 
Few  hands  requiring  ;  easy-tended  work, 
That  copiously  supplies  tbe  greedy  loom. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  circular  machine  of  new  design, 
In  conic  shape :  it  draws  and  spins  a  thread 
Without  the  tedious  toil  of  needless  hands. 
A  wheel,  invisible,  beneath  the  floor, 
To  every  member  of  the  harmonious  frame 
Gives  necessary  motion.    One,  intent, 
O'er  looks  the  work:  the  carded  wool,  he  Says, 
Is  smoothly  lapp'd  around  those  cylinders, 
Which  gently  turniDg,  yield  it  to  yon  cirque 
Of  upright  spindles,  which,  with  rapid  whirl, 
Spin  out,  in  long  extent,  an  even  twine." 

These  machines  were  probably  found  unprofit- 
able, and  hand  labor  was  still  cheap.  The  work- 
manship, too,  must  have  been  very  imperfect  in 
those  early  days,  when  no  highly  skilled 
mechanical  class  could  be  said  to  exist.  The  one- 
thread  spinning-wheel,  therefore,  continued  to 
hold  its  ground,  and  was  busily  plied  from  morn 
till  night  in  thousands  of  cottages,  though  found 
less  able  than  ever  to  keep  pace  with  the  speed 
of  the  weaver's  shuttle.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  knowledge  of  Paul's  invention  extended  to 
Lancashire  :  if  it  did,  the  imperfections  in  the 
details  of  the  machine,  and  its  practical  failure 
in  the  hands  of  its  inventor  and  the  others  who 
had  tried  it,  must  have  effectually  precluded  its 
introduction.  Thus  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  his  patent,  and  his  contrivances 
had  become  all  but  forgotten,  when  certain 
weavers,  mechanics,  and  other  poor  men  of  Lanca- 
shire, stimulated  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  weft,  entered  anew  upon  the  question 
of  improved  methods  of  spinning,  and  by  dint 
of  great  ingenuity,  application,  and  perseverance 
they  eventually  succeeded. 

The  contrivance  of  the  Spinning-Jenny  was  a 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Some  doubt  seems  to  exist  as  to  the 
author  of  this  important  machine.  As  in  most 
other  cases  of  inventions  contrived  to  supply  any 
extensively  felt  want,  many  minds  are  found 
brooding  over  the  same  idea,  and  sometimes 
simultaneously  arriving  at  nearly  the  same  results. 
The  production  of  a  machine  that  should  spin 
more  threads  than  one,  was  first  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  jenny,  which  has  by  some  been  at- 
tributed to  Thomas  Highs,  a  reedmaker  at 
Leigh,  but  more  generally  to  James  Hargreaves, 
a  weaver  at  Stand-hill,  near  Blackburn.  The 
probability  is,  that  both  were  original  inventors, 
pursuing  their  separate  and  independent  methods, 


without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  difference  between  their  respective 
jennies  seems  to  favor  this  supposition. 

Hargreaves  was  well  known  in  his  neighbor- 
hood as  a  highly  ingenious  workman.  Before 
he  invented  his  jenny,  he  had  greatly  improved 
the  stock  cards  which  succeeded  the  hand  cards 
formerly  employed  to  clean,  unravel,  and  arrange 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton  previous  to  spinning. 
The  cards  originally  used  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
brush  made  of  wires  stuck  through  a  sheet  of 
leather,  the  wires  all  pointing  one  way  at  a  cer- 
tain angle.  Hargreaves'  improvement,  although 
ingenious,  was  shortly  superseded  by  the  cylinder 
cards,  wh'ch  were  gradually  introduced  through- 
ojflt  Lancashire.  It  appears  that  the  first  cylinder 
Machine  constructed  after  Lewis  Paul's  patent  of 
1748  was  employed  in  Mr.  Cave's  mill  at  North- 
ampton, and  on  that  concern  being  broken  up  it 
was  sold  to  a  Leominister  hatmaker  to  card  wool 
for  hats.  In  1760,  it  was  purchased  by  one  Mr. 
Morris,  a  manufacturer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wigan,  and  re-applied  to  its  original  purpose  of 
carding  cotton.  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  the  father  of 
the  statesman,  was  about  this  time  engaged  in 
cotton-spinning  at  Blackburn  in  a  comparatively 
small  way.  Having  probably  heard  of  this  card- 
ing cylinder,  he  had  one  constructed  in  1762, 
with  the  help  of  Hargreaves;  and  adopted,  it  is 
said,  for  the  first  time  the  admirable  expedient  of 
the  crank  and  comb  for  releasing  the  sliver.  By 
this  improvement  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  carding  sufficient  cotton  for  the  supply  of  the 
spinners,  and  there  was  still  less  difficulty  in 
working  up,  by  the  improved  appliances  of  the 
weaver,  all  the  cotton  that  could  be  spun. 

The  general  and  increasing  cry  throughout 
Lancashire  continued  to  be  for  "  more  weft." 
While  Hargreaves  was  brooding  over  this  sub- 
ject one  day  in  his  cottage,  idle  for  want  of  weft, 
it  is  said  that  the  accidental  overturning  of  his 
wife's  spinning-wheel  flashed  upon  his  mind  the 
first  idea  of  the  spinning-jenny.  Lying  upon  its 
side  he  observed  that  it  continued  in  motion — 
the  spindle  being  thrown  from  a  horizontal  into 
an  upright  position  ;  and  the  thought  struck  him, 
that  if  a  number  of  spindles  were  thus  placed, 
side  by  side,  several  threads  might  easily  be  spun 
at  the  same  time.  He  proceeded  to  work  out 
his  idea  by  experiments,  commencing  from  about 
the  year  1764  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  poor  man  and 
had  to  earn  his  living  chiefly  by  weaving,  he 
made  but  slow  progress.  By  the  year  1767, 
however,  he  had  completed  a  spinning-frame,  in 
one  part  of  which  he  placed  eight  rovings  in  a 
row,  and  in  another  part  eight  spindles  driven 
by  hand  from  a  horizontal  wheel.  By  means  of 
this  frame,  the  spinner  extended  with  his  left 
hand  the  threads  from  the  spindles  to  a  wooden 
clasp  which  held  the  rovings,  and,  turning  a 
wheel  with  his  right,  he  was  enabled  to  spin  • 
eight  rovings  at  a  time  into  yarn  with  consider. 
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able  ease  and  rapidity.  Such  was  the  first  rude 
jenny,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named  after  his 
daughter  or  his  wife,  though  it  is  also  averred 
that  no  member  of  his  family  bore  that  name. 
Mr.  Guest  alleges  that  the  machine  was  called 
after  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Highs,  whom  he 
claimed  to  have  been  the  inventor.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood Hargreaves  was  identified  with  the  con- 
trivance. A  mob  of  spinners,  conceiving  that 
their  employment  would  be  taken  away  if  the 
jenny  were  introduced,  broke  into  his  cottage, 
destroyed  his  machine,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
for  his  life.  We  next  find  him  established  at 
Nottingham,  where  he  assisted  various  persons 
in  setting  up  spinning-jennies ;  and  there,  too, 
he  was  assaulted  and  injured  by  a  mob.  He 
contrived  to  take  out  a  patent  for  his  jenny  in 
1770 ;  but  an  association  was  formed  amongst 
the  manufacturers  against  him,  and  as  it  appear- 
ed that,  before  leaving  Lancashire,  he  had  sold 
jennies  to  customers  "  to  obtain  clothing  for  his 
children/'  he  was  unable  to  prosecute  his  claim 
for  royalty,  and  hence  lost  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
vention. He  became  partner  in  a  small  spinning- 
mill  at  Nottingham;  and  contrived  to  earn  a 
subsistence  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At 
his  death  in  1778  the  small  property  which  he 
had  laboriously  accumulated  was  left  to  his  fami- 
ly ;  but  they  shortly  sunk  into  poverty.  Two  of 
his  daughters  were  living  in  Manchester  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  late  Mr. 
Brotherton,  hearing  of  their  condition,  endeavor- 
ed to  raise  a  subscription  in  their  behalf;  but  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  sufficient  from 
the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  that  town  to  pre- 
serve them  from  destitution. 

Thomas  Highs  was  a  reedmaker  of  Leigh — a 
quiet,  contemplative,  and  unobtrusive  man,  full 
of  projects,  upon  which  he  was  constantly  medi- 
tating. Those  who  remembered  him  described 
him  as  very  studious  and  thoughtful,  often 
standing  for  a  long  time  together  with  his  back 
to  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  half  closed.  If  disturb- 
ed, he  would  exhibit  considerable  impatience. 
He  was  deficient  in  that  strong  practical  quality 
which  enables  a  man  to  overcome  difficulties — 
that  quality  for  which  Arkwright  was  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  Perhaps,  too,  he  did 
not  possess  the  gift  of  making  friends  and  secur- 
ing helpers  amongst  those  best  able  to  assist  him. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  reaped  no  benefit 
from  his  invention.  He  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  with  the  contrivance  of  a  spinning- 
machine  at  Leigh,  at  the  same  time  that  Har- 
greaves was  engaged  upon  his  jenny  at  Blackburn. 
He  had  frequent  consultations  on  the  subject 
with  one  John  Kay,  a  clockmaker,  who  lived  a 
few  doors  from  him ;  and  the  two  were  accustom- 
ed to  employ  themselves  in  Highs'  garret  until 
late  at  night,  after  their  ordinary  day's  work  was 
over.    The  first  machine  made  by  them  seems 


to  have  proved  a  failure,  for,  after  it  had  been  a 
long  time  in  hand,  it  was  thrown '  into  the  yard 
and  broken ;  and  the  neighbors  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  the  "  conjurors'  "  disappointment.  One 
of  the  wheels  was  wrested  from  the  machine  by 
a  boy,  who  used  it  for  a  hoop,  and  the  whole 
thing  seemed  likely  to  be  abandoned,  when 
Highs,  who  could  not  dismiss  the  subject  from 
his  mind,  brought  back  the  wreck  into  his  garret, 
and,  after  much  labor,  completed  his  machine 
about  the  year  1766.  It  had  six  spindles  placed 
in  front,  which  were  turned  by  springs  from  a 
drum  revolving  on  a  perpendicular  axis.  The 
clove,  or  that  part  of  the  machine  which  grasped 
the  rovings,  rose  perpendicularly  when  they  were 
drawn  out  and  twisted,  and  was  drawn  down  by 
the  hand  of  the  spinner,  when  they  were  copped 
or  wound  upon  the  spitidles.  It  was  a  rude 
machine,  but  it  was  pretty  successful ;  and  it  was 
then  that  Highs  is  said  to  have  named  it 
"Jenny,"  after  his  favorite  daughter,  who  was 
a  well-known  singer  in  the  choir  at  Leigh  church. 
Shortly  after  the  machine  was  completed,  John 
Kay  removed  to  Warrington,  where  he  settled  as 
a  clockmaker.  Highs,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
work  at  his  own  trade,  to  which  he  added  the 
making  and  selling  of  his  spinning-machines. 
He  gradually  increased  the  number  of  spindles 
to  twenty  and  upwards. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  New  Comet. — The  new  comet  recently 
discovered  by  the  Astronomers  of  the  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  Observatory,  is  looming  up  rapidly. 
Capt.  Wilson,  of  the  steamer  Potomac,  saw  it 
on  Friday  night,  about  twelve  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  He  calls  it  a  large  one.  Some  sup- 
pose it  is  the  Charles  V.  comet,  so  called  because 
it  appeared  in  the  year  that  monarch  abdicated. 
It  is  more  likely  that  it  is  Peter's  comet,  discover- 
ed at  Rome,  June  26th,  1847,  by  M.  Peters,  and 
the  return  of  which  was  announced,  at  that 
time,  as  due  in  1859-60. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

English  Cotton  Mills  Owned  by  Operatives. — In 
a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Re- 
form measures,  the  fact  was  stated  that  in  Lancashire 
there  are  co-operative  cotton  mills,  of  which  labor- 
ing men  are  the  owners,  which  they  manage  success- 
fully themselves,  and  which,  as  paying  speculations, 
are  extremely  flourishing  and  well  conducted.  One 
concern  of  this  kind  was  mentioned  as  having  1600 
members,  all  workmen,  which  bad  a  capital  of  $220,- 
000;  another  doing  a  business  of  $470,000,  with  500 
members  ;  another,  commenced  in  1844,  which  began 
with  28  members,  who  subscribed  $5  each,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years  had  no  fewer  than  2703  members, 
and  a  capital  of  $135,000.  Many  more  of  these  under- 
takings were  in  existence,  to  which  were  attached 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  maps,  globes,  telescopes, 
microscopes,  and  other  scientific  apparatus  of  the 
most  recent  construction. 
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Fire  Oct  op  Water. — Ih  France  M.  Meudt  has  in- 
vented a  contrivance  for  the  decomposition  of  water, 
and  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  thus  obtained.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  small  copper  boiler,  provided 
with  a  safety-valve  and  a  pipe  which  passes  in  a  tubu- 
lated bottle  with  two  necks,  placed  near  the  boiler. 
From  the  second  tubulature  another  tube  passes  under 
the  boiler,  about  two  litres  (nearly  half  a  gallon) 
of  water  are  poured  into  the  latter,  and  about  half  a 
litre  of  weak  tarj  water  into  the  tubulated  bottle.  A 
spirit  lamp  being  applied  to  the  boiler,  the  steam  thus 
generated  penetrates  into  the  bottle,  where  it  yields 
its  oxygen  to  the  tar,  by  which  oxide  of  carbon  is 
generated.  The  hydrogen  of  the  steam,  being  thus 
set  at  liberty,  accumulates  in  the  bottle,  and  then 
passes  through  the  seeond  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  where  it  meets  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp. 
A  most  extraordinary  effect,  approachiug  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  visionary  principle  of  perpetual  motion, 
is  the  result ;  for  the  spirit  lamp  being  taken  away, 
the  hydrogen  generated  burns  with  its  own  flame,  and 
and  wakes  the  water  Soil  ;  this  engen  iers  fresh 
steam,  which  is  decomposed  as  before,  and  furnishes 
a  new  supply  of  hydrogen,  which  feeds  the  flame,  and 
so  on,  not  ad  infinitum,  but  until  the  water  in  the  boil- 
er is  exhausted,  all  that  has  to  be  done  in  order  to 
have  a  perpetual  flame  is  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
water,  and  also,  when  necessary,  to  renew  the  tar 
water. 

The  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company. — The  proposal 
is  to"  establish  in  the  metropolis  lines  of  "  Pneumatic 
Tube."  for  the  speedy  circulation  of  despatches  and 
parcels.  The  principle  has  already  been  practicably 
and  successfully  tested  by  the  Electric  and  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  Company,  who  have  for  several  years 
past  connected  in  this  way  two  of  their  subsidiary 
statims  to  the  city — viz.,  those  at  Cornhill  and  the 
Stock  Exchange — with  their  central  station.  The 
time  occupied  in  each  despatch  is  only  a  few  seconds. 
The  company  now  projected  propose  to  undertake  the 
transmission  of  the  post-office  mail  bags  between  the 
chief  office  and  the  railways,  and  between  the  several 
district  offices,  as  well  as  the  conveyance  and  delivery 
of  all  kinds  of  parcels,  despatches,  newspapers,  period- 
icals, and  books.  The  firdt  line  is  to  be  laid  from  St. 
Mflriin's-le-Grand  to  one  of  the  principal  district  post- 
offices,  and  will  require  a  capital  of  only  £14,000.  It 
is  mentioned  that  the  plans  received  the  special  ap- 
proval of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson.  The  com- 
pany's capital  is  fixed  at  £250,000,  but  the  first  issue 
will  be  limited  to  £25,000.  All  the  names  attached 
to  the  undertaking  are  of  the  highest  respectability. 
The  Marquis  of  Chando*  is  chairman. — London  Daily 
News. 

Coffee,  Tea  ano  Sugar. — These  little  items  of  fami- 
ly expense,  amount  to  a  vast  sum  every  year.  The 
United  States  Treasury  Department  reports  that,  for  the 
year  1859,  the  imports  of  these  three  articles  amounted 
to  the  following  sums  :  Tea,  $7,500,000  ;  coffee,  $25,- 
000,000;  sugar,  $30,000,000.  The  importation  of 
molasses  is  valued  at  $5,000,000.  How  many  bushels 
of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  and  oats,  does  it  take  to  pay  this 
little  grocery  bill? 

The  Original  Atlantic  Cable— J.  Seward,  the 
secretary  of  the  company  informs  the  Times  that  des- 
patches have  been  received  from  Newfoundland  in 
respect  to  the  progress  made  in  the  preparations  for 
attempting  to  restore  this  cable  to  working  order.  At 
the  time  Captain  Ke!l's«  letter  left  St.  Johns,  all  the 
arrangements  required  for  the  expedition  were  com- 
pleted, and  he  was  about  to  sail  within  a  day  or  two 
for  Trinity  Bay,  to  commence  the  preliminary  work 
of  picking  up  the  forty-six  miles  of  cable  that  are  in- 


tended to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  bring  the  end  into 
New  Perlican,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete 
examination  into  its  electrical  condition.  This  elec- 
trical examination  of  the  cable  will  be  made  by  C.  F. 
Varley,  who  sailed  in  the  Niagara  on  the  2d  instant. 

Belgium. — The  French  Government  has  requested 
the  Belgian  Cabinet  to  make  proposals  with  the  ob- 
ject of  concluding  a  commereial  treaty. 

Japan. — Advices  from  Japan,  to  last  month  state 
that  the  Japanese  Government  was  still  unsettled  as  to 
its  policy;  a  large  political  influence  evidently  being 
exerted  against  allowing  intercourse  with  foreigners. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  the 
Flour  market,  but  the  transactions  are  limited.  Sales 
ofl  1000  barrels  at  $5  50  per  bbl.  for  superfine,  and 
$5  62  a  $5  75  for  extras  ;  the  stock  is  steadily  be- 
coming reduced.  There  is  a  moderate  home  consump- 
tion demand  a*  the  same  fieurc,  and  extra  family  and 
fancy  lots  at  $6  a  6  75.  Nothing  doing  iu  Rye  Flour 
or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is  held  at  $3  87$,  and 
the  latter  at  $3  37*  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
of  2500  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  37, 
and  a  small  lot  of  Southern  at  $1  40  per  bushel. 
White  ranges  from  1  $45  to  1  55  per  bushel.  Rye 
is  steady  at  76c.  for  Pennsylvania  and  81  c.  for  South- 
ern. Corn  is  scaice  :  sales  of  1700  bushels  prime  yel- 
low at  69  a  79c  ;  sales  of  2000  bushels  at  40  cents  for 
Pennsylvania  and  38c.  for  Delaware.  No  sales  of 
Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Cloverseed. — Sales  fiom  second  band  at  $5  00  per 
64  pounds.  No  change  in  Timothy.  Flaxseed  is  worth 
$1  62  per  bushel. 

GREEN  LAWN. —  This  establishment  will  re-open 
for  the  reception  of  Boarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  shaded,  3$  miles  from  the  sta- 
ti  n  at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railtoad,  at  which  place,  persons  leaving 
the  corner  of  18th  and  Market  sts.,  arrive  in  2£  hours, 
and  by  forwarding  information  previous  to  their 
coming,  will  be  conveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
week,  $5.    Children  under  12  years,  $3. 

Reference — Joel*J.  Baily,  No.  219  Market  Street. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietgr. 

Unionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

6mo.  2 — 6  t. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — The  summer  tes- 
sion  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Teims  $7  j  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sess  on.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERN Y  W.  R1DGWA Y. 

Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

4  mo".  21st,  1860— 3m. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30tb  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 

Mevrihow  &  Thompson.,  Its.,  Lodge  st. 
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JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 

After  this,  there  came  in  a  Jesuit  and  another 
priest,  and  two  more  Papists.    One  day  the  Je-  j 
suit  shewed  me  a  place  in  a  book,  where  it  was  j 
treating  of  a  man  being  born  of  the  spirit  and  of 
water,  or  water  and  the  spirit;  I  asked  him  what ' 
he  shewed  me  that  for?    He  answered,  To  let  j 
me  see  that  a  man  must  be  born  of  water,  as  ! 
well  as  of  the  spirit.    I  asked  him,  What  water? 
He  said,  baptismal  water.    What,  said  I,  ele- 
mentary water?    He  said,  Yes.    Then,  said  I, 
dost  thou  believe  that  elementary  water  hath 
that  virtue  in  it,  as  to  help  to  make  a  man  a  new 
creature?  or  to  this  effect;  he  said,  Yes.  Then 
I  denied  their  baptism,  and  told  him,  he  could 
not  prove  that  ever  our  Saviour  Christ  baptised 
any  with  water,  or  commanded  any  man  to  bap- 
tise with  water;  and  bid  him  either  prove  or 
yield  ;  but  he  could  not  prove  their  baptism,  and 
yield  he  was  not  willing.    So  I  left  him  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  a  proof. 

After  this,  he  fell  on  me  sharply  about  the 
eucharist  or  sacrament,  as  they  call  it,  of  bread 
and  wine.  He  told  me,  that  after  the  words  of 
consecration  (so  called  by  the  priest,  though  we 
read  of  no  such  words  in  Scripture)  that  the 
bread  was  really,  corporally  and  substantially  the 
very  flesh  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  his  very  blood, 
urging  Christ's  words,  a  Take,  eat :  this  is  my 
body/' 

I  told  him,  Christ  also  said,  "The  flesh  profit- 
ed nothing,  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the 


words*  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life;  and  he  that  hath  the  Son,  hath 
life;  but  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  life." 
But  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael (1  Cor.  x.)  "  how  they  were  all  baptised 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  and 
that  they  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and 
did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink;  for  they 
drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  which  followed  them, 
and  that  rock  was  Christ."  Now,  said  I,  if  it 
be  the  same,  it  is  spiritual,  and  not,  as  thou  say- 
est,  corporeal;  and  if  it  be  not  the  same,  the 
apostle  saith  not  true.  This  put  him  to  silence, 
for  he  durst  not  say  the  apostle  lied ;  and  if  so 
then  it  was  the  same,  and  if  the  same,  then  not 
the  very  flesh  of  Christ  corporally ;  for  he  was 
silent  a  while ;  at  last  he  said,  Well,  for  my 
part,  I  know  nothing  of  spiritual  eating  or  drink- 
ing. Then,  said  I,  it  is  no  matter  to  talk  more 
with  thee. 

Another  time  he  began  to  discourse  with  me 
again,  asking  me,  if  I  did  not  believe  a  purgatory, 
whither  all  go  before  they  can  go  to  Heaven  ? 
For  he  said,  There  was  a  place  of  purging  after 
this  life,  and  that  there  were  three  sorts  of  peo- 
ple went  into  purgatory;  one  sort  were  so  holy, 
that  they  went  straight  through  it  into  heaven, 
for  their  works  did  abide,  and  they  had  reward 
of  the  same ;  another  sort,  he  said,  was  so  unho- 
ly, that  they  went  straight  through  purgatory 
into  hell ;  and  there  was  a  third  sort,  that  was 
the  most  numerous,  that  was  neither  so  holy,  as 
to  go  straight  to  Heaven,  nor  so  very  unholy,  as 
to  go  straight  to  hell,  and  those  staid  in  purga- 
tory fire  till  they  were  made  clean,  and  suffered 
loss,  because  their  works  did  not  abide  when 
they  were  tried  by  fire,  yet  they  were  saved,  but 
so  as  by  fire ;  alluding  to  the  apostle's  words, 
u  that  every  man's  work  should  be  tried  by  fire, 
of  what  sort  it  is,  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,"  1  Cor. 
iii.  12,  13,  14.  Then  he  queried,  saying,  Can 
any  man's  work  be  tried  before  it  be  done  ?  I 
said,  No.  Then,  said  he,  Can  any  man's  work 
be  said  to  be  done  before  he  be  dead?  I  said, 
No.  Well  then,  said  he,  If  a  man's  work  cannoc 
be  tried  before  it  be  done,  as  it  cannot,  nor  done 
before  he  be  dead,  then,  said  he,  it  must  needs 
be  tried  after  he  is  dead,  and  it  must  be  tiled  by 
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fire,  therefore  it  must  needs  be  purgatory  fire. 
I  asked  him,  What  sort  of  fire  it  was,  whether 
like  that  before  us,  which  was  a  coal  fire,  ele- 
mentary fire?  He  said,  Yes.  I  never  heard  be- 
fore, said  I,  that  a  coal  fire  could  try  men's 
works,  or  that  it  would  burn  to  all  eternity ;  and 
thought  that  those  who  pleaded  for  sin  term  of 
life  would  be  trapped  in  this  argument. 

Now  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  appear,  for  I  felt 
him  near  me,  and  he  opened  my  understanding, 
and  I  labored  to  shew  him  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  men  were  to  know  a  being  baptised 
into  Christ's  death,  and  to  become  dead  to  sin 
whilst  here,  and  be  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  for  if  we 
have  been  planted  together,  said  the  apostle,  in 
the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection,  knowing  this  that 
our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin,  and  be  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin,"  Rom.  vi.  And  the  apostle  saith, 
"  How  can  you  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any 
longer  therein  ?  So  the  old  man  being  crucified, 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  you;  and 
that  he  that  enters  into  Christ,  the  true  rest, 
ceaseth  from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from 
his;  and  Christ  worketh  in  him,  for  he  is  all  in 
all.  And  that  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire ;  and  he  will  purge  away 
the  "filth  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  with  the  spirit 
of  judgment  and  burning;  and  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  shall  burn  as  an  oven  ;  and  Jacob  shall 
become  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  stubble; 
and  the  Lord  shall  sit  as  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like 
as  a  fuller  with  soap,  and  take  away  the  filth  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  and  purely  purge  away 
her  dross,  and  take  away  her  tin."  And  the 
Lord  said  by  his  prophet,  "  I  will  make  a  man 
more  precious  than  gold,  than  the  golden  wedge 
of  Ophir,  and  that  he  would  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi ;  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  as  a  fire 
and  a  hammer,  to  break  the  rocks  asunder  ;  and 
our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  to  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  and  reveals  himself  in  flames  of  fire,  to 
render  vengeance  upon  all  that  know  not  God, 
and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  the  Lord  makes  all  things  new, and 
if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ; 
©Id  things  are  done  away,  and  become  as  dross 
and  dung  in  comparison  of  Christ;  so  that  man 
loseth  all  his  own  works,  for  they  cannot  abide 
the  trial;  but  Christ  is  of  God,  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion ;  and  if  any  man  glory,  he  must  glory  in  the 
•Lord,  for  out  of  him  there  is  none;  and  this 
must  be  done  or  known  in  this  life,  in  the  day 
time,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  and  the  fire 
try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  There- 
fore, said  Christ,  work  while  it  is  day,  for  the 


night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work ;  there 
are  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  in  which  a  man  may 
work,  but  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest ;  therefore  whatsoever  thy  hand  find- 
eth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for  as  the  tree 
falls,  so  it  shall  be,  and  as  death  leaves,  judg- 
ment finds,  and  in  the  grave  there  is  no  repent- 
ance ;  the  grave  cannot  praise  the  Lord,  death 
cannot  celebrate  him,  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit;  cannot  hope  for  his  truth,  but  they  that  die 
in  the  Lord  are  blessed ;  and  they  that  are  in 
Christ  need  no  purgatory  after  death,  having 
washed  their  garments  and  made  them  white  in 
his  own  blood,  and  nothing  else  can  cleanse  peo- 
ple, or  save  them  from  their  sins,  for  there  is  no 
other  way  to  God  but  by  him,  neither  is  there 
any  can  save  from  death,  and  give  life  eternal-, 
but  Jesus  Christ." 

Much  more  was  said  than  now  I  can  remem- 
ber, but  he  was  ignorant,  and  not  acquainted 
with  these  things,  that  he  had  not  wherewith  to 
oppose,  nor  did  he  deny  what  I  had  said  ;  so  his 
purgatory  was  all  flung  aside  as  an  invention  of 
men,  and  their  pretending  to  pray  men  out  of 
purgatory  is  all  a  cheat  to  get  money  by,  and 
all  their  pardons  nothing  but  deceit,  for  the  Lord 
only  hath  power  to  forgive  sin ;  and  much  opened 
in  my  mind,  and  all  he  could  say  came  to  no- 
thing ;  so  we  parted  friendly. 

Oh !  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  discovered 
the  great  whore,  and  all  her  abominations,  and 
the  false  prophet,  with  all  his  transformings,  are 
seen,  and  both  thrown  down  into  the  earth  to- 
gether ;  and  the  whore  is  full  of  the  blood  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus,  and  she  thirsts  for 
more ;  but  the  Lord  hath  a  remnant  that  are 
come  out  of  her,  and  refuse  to  partake  with  her 
of  her  sins,  lest  they  should  partake  with  her 
of  her  plagues ;  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty that  judgeth  her. 

I  also  had  good  service  with  many  other  peo- 
ple, and  sometimes  got  to  some  meetings  at  Lit- 
tle Eaton,  and  other  places ;  but  I  did  not  write 
down  what  passed  in  all  places,  only  some  things 
of  note. 

And  I  wrote  to  the  priests  of  Derby,  about 
the  rude  wicked  practices  which  the  people  of 
that  town  lived  in  :  for  they  made  bonfires ;  and 
one  year  they  carried  about  a  thing  they  called 
the  Pope,  and  then  burnt  it  in  the  fire;  and  the 
next  year  they  carried  about  a  thing  they  called 
Presbyter  John,  and  burnt  that  also;  and  these 
things,  with  many  other,  I  beheld  in  the  town, 
which  grieved  me  very  much. 

About  this  time  the  priests  in  their  pulpits 
preached  aloud  that  active  obedience  must  be 
practised  by  all  the  king's  subjects;  and  one 
Henry  Ward,  having  been  one  day  with  the 
major,  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  told  me 
that  the  mayor  said,  we  must  obey  the  king  ac- 
tively ;  so  that  if  the  king  did  command  us  to 
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worship  Mahomet,  we  ought  to  do  it;  and  if  it 
was  amiss  it  would  be  the  king's  fault,  and  not 
ours.    The  mayor's  name  was  Goodman. 

At  this  time  the  act  for  twenty  pounds  per 
month  was  put  in  execution  against  those  who 
were  rich,  or  such  whom  the  persecuters  were 
minded  to  afflict;  upon  which  one  Burrows  of 
Derby,  to  avoid  suffering,  confotmed ;  besides, 
there  was  scarce  a  man  in  that  town  (according 
to  the  remarks  I  then  made  upon  them)  who  was 
willing  to  be  reputed  a  Presbyterian ;  for  they 
had  no  meeting  in  or  about  that  town,  unless  it 
were  in  private. 

Such  is  the  cowardice  of  men  whose  religion 
is  built  upon  the  tradition  and  human  inventions 
of  men,  and  not  upon  Christ ;  for  from  hence  it 
is  plain  how  needful  it  is  for  men  to  lay  their 
building  upon  that  rock  which  neither  the  windy 
doctrines  of  men,  nor  the  swelling  waves  of  per- 
secution are  able  to  remove  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


this  day,  in  which  the  ancient  gospel  is  again 
preached  to  them  that  dwelt  upon  the  earth." 


Bulstrode  Whitlocbs  was  a  scholar,  a  law- 
yer, and  a  statesman ;  in  short,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  men1  of  the  age.  In  his 
retirement,  he  was  visited  by  a  friend,  to  whom, 
after  making  many  serious  observations,he  express- 
ed himself  in  the  following  manner:  "  I  ever  have 
thought  (said  he)  there  has  been  but  one  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  work 
of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  men.  There  has  indeed  been  divers  forms 
and  shapes  of  things,  through  the  many  dispen- 
sations of  God  to  men,  answerable  to  his  own 
wise  ends,  in  reference  to  the  low  and  uncertain 
state  of  man  in  the  world  ;  but  the  old  world  had 
the  spirit  of  God,  for  it  strove  with  them  ; 
and  the  new  world  has  had  the  spirit  of  God, 
both  Jew  and  Gentile ;  and  it  strives  with  all ; 
and  they  that  have  been  led  by  it,  have  been 
the  good  people  in  every  dispensation  of  the 
world.  And  I  myself  must  say,I  have  felt 
it  from  a  child  to  convince  me  of  my  evil  and 
vanity,  and  it  has  often  given  me  a  true  mea- 
sure of  this  poor  world,  and  some  taste  of 
divine  things  ;  and  it  is  my  grief  I  did  not  more 
early  apply  my  soul  to  it,  For  I  can  say,  since 
my  retirement  from  the  greatness  and  hurries  of 
the  world,  I  have  felt  something  of  the  work  and 
comfort  of  it,  and  that  it  is  both  ready  and  able 
to  instruct  and  lead,  and  preserve  those  that  will 
humbly  and  sincerely  hearken  to  it.  So  that 
my  religion  is  the  good  spirit  of  God  in  my  heart ; 
I  mean,  what  that  has  wrought  in  me  and  for 
me."  And  after  a  religious  meeting  at  his  house, 
he  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  testimony  of 
the  light,  spirit  and  grace  of  Christ  in  man  as 
the  gospel  dispensation,  that  after  the  meeting 
closed  in  prayer,  he  rose  up,  and  pulled  off  his 
hat,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  everlasting  gospel  I 
have  heard  this  day ;  and  I  humbly  bless  the 
the  name  of  God,  that  he  has  let  me  live  to  see 


brief  Memoir  op  charles  dunsdon. 

The  subject  of  the  following  pages  was  born 
the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1799,  at  Steeple 
Ashton,  a  rural  and  secluded  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  populous  manufacturing  district 
of  Wiltshire. 

Before  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year,  he 
was  left,  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  to  the  care 
of  his  oldest  sister,  to  whose  authority  he  yielded  a 
ready  obedience.  He  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
at  a  day-school  in  his  native  village,  and  at  an 
early  period  was  favored  with  the  visitations  of 
divine  love. 

When  ten  years  of  age,  he  went  out  to  daily 
labor  as  plough-boy,  and  continued  in  this  em- 
ployment for  about  seven  years.  During  this 
time  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  a  place 
of  worship ;  was  a  sober,  steady  lad,  and  always 
brought  home  his  wages  to  his  sister,  who  still 
continued  to  manage  for  him.  The  individual 
for  whom  he  drove  the  horses  says,  that  be  never 
heard  him  use  a  bad  word,  nor  ever  saw  him  give 
way  to  passion,  although  at  times  sorely  tried. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  left  his  sister's 
care,  and  obtained  a  situation  with  a  farmer  in 
an  adjoining  hamlet  of  the  same  parish.  Here, 
being  strong  and  healthy,  and  having  a  good 
share  of  natural  spirits,  he  often  found  it  difficult 
to  withstand  the  many  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed ;  being  often  thrown  into  company 
where  drinking,  idle  conversation,  and  various 
other  follies  were  indulged  in.    At  first  these 
things  were  very  trying  to  him ;  the  witness  for 
God  in  the  secret  of  his  heart  showing  them  to 
be  evil,  and  warning  him  to  refrain  ;  but  not 
j  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  this  faithful  moni- 
j  tor,  he  began  to  take  delight  in  these  things. 
|  His  master,  finding  him  a  lively,  cheerful  com- 
panion, often  took  him  with  him  to  the  neighbor- 
i  ing  fairs  and  other  places  of  amusement.  On  his 
j  return  from  these  merry-makings,  when  alone,  his 
j  distress  of  mind  was  at  times  so  great,  that  he 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  never  to  do  the  like 
!  again  ;  but  as  these  resolutions  were  made  merely 
in  his  own  strength,  they  were  again  and  again 
broken  when  temptation  presented  itself.  But 
1  the  Almighty  still  in  mercy  followed  him,  and  his 
j  hand  was  at  times  heavy  upon  him  for  his  many 
transgressions.  He  was  thus  at  length  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  path  of  self-denial  was  the  only 
one  that  led  to  peace;  and  being  favored  to  see  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  pleasures,  and  their  insuffi- 
,  ciency  to  produce  happiness,  his  mind  became  in- 
creasingly turned  to  seek  for  those  consolations 
which  he  now  believed  religion  alone  could  afford. 
,  He  turned,  therefore,  with  full  purpose  of  heart 
unto  Him  from  whom  all  strength  cometh ;  by 
whose  gracicus  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  break 
off  from  his  sins,  and  more  openly  to  take  up  his 
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cross.  He  was,  in  consequence,  often  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  and  much  tried  by  the  taunts 
and  jeers  of  his  former  companions,  all  which  he 
bore  with  patience,  though  he  often  found  it 
hard  work,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  often 
found  it  necessary,  many  times  in  a  day,  to  lift 
up  my  heart  to  God  for  strength  to  enable  me  to 
persevere." 

Notwithstanding  he  felt  such  condemnation  in 
his  own  heart  on  account  of  sin,  he  was  consider- 
ed to  be  an  unusually  steady  young  man.  He 
was  strictly  honest,  and  his  word,  even  from  a 
child,  could  always  be  depended  upon  j  but  now 
he  saw  that  if  he  wished  to  lay  up  for  himself 
treasures  in  heaven,  it  was  not  enough  to  be  a 
moral  character,  and  to  be  honest  between  man 
and  man,  but  that  he  must  be  honest  and  faithful 
to  his  God  also.  Thus  his  mind  became  increas- 
ingly open  to  see  that  religion  was  a  deep  and 
inward  work,  carried  on  between  the  soul  of  man, 
and  God,  its  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

About  this  time,  he  one  evening  observed  a 
number  of  people  going  to  a  lecture,  and,  hoping 
that  he  might  receive  some  good,  he  thought  he 
also  would  go.  The  text  chosen  on  this  occasion 
was  from  Hosea  vi.  1.  "  Come  and  let  us  return 
unto  the  Lord :  for  he  hath  torn  and  he  will 
heal  us  :  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us 

up." 

He  returned  home  much  distressed,  and  not 
wishing  to  have  his  feelings  interrupted,  instead 
of  joining  the  rest  of  the  family,  lie  retired  into 
a  room  by  himself,  and  there,  in  deep  prostration 
of  soul,  under  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
he  besought  the  Lord  so  to  carry  on  His  work  in 
his  heart,  that  from  that  day  forward,  he  might 
know  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness.  Thus  humbled  and  contrited 
before  the  Lord,  he  became  effectually  awakened 
to  seek  after  enduring  happiness,  earnestly  im- 
ploring that  all  within  him  might  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  his  holy  will. 

From  this  time,  he  became  daily  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  the  inward  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  j  and  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  an  entire  submission  to  its  refining  power, 
could  ever  destroy  those  strong  propensities  to 
evil  with  which  he  was  so  much  tried  j  and  which, 
at  times,  he  feared  he  should  never  overcome. 
He  was  often  much  distressed,  when  reflecting 
on  those  things  which  appertain  to  the  life  which 
is  to  come,  his  mind  being  much  occupied  there- 
with when  at  work ;  and  on  his  return  home  of 
an  evening,  he  would  frequently  sit  quite  silent. 
At  these  times,  the  tears  of  tenderness  were  often 
seen  running  down  his  cheeks,  which  he  would 
endeavor  to  conceal,  lest  he  should  appear  to  be 
♦  what  he  was  not,  in  respect  to  religious  attain- 
ments ;  at  other  times,  when  much  depressed,  he 
would  go  into  another  room  by  himself,  and  there 
po'ir  forth  his  secret  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for 
help.    It  was  also  his  frequent  practice,  at  this 


time,  to  sit  up  great  part  of  the  night  reading 
the  Scriptures. 

Thus  was  he  brought  to  see  the  necessity,  as 
well  as  privilege,  of  that  state  of  mind  which  the 
apostle  Paul  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  Pray 
without  ceasing."  1  Thes.  v.  17.  He  perceived 
thit  something  different  from  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  our  wants  to  the  Almighty,  in  words, 
must  be  meant;  something  which  could  be  ex- 
ercised at  all  times,  and  which  did  not  obstruct 
our  outward  employments,  and  thus  gradually  a 
state  of  watching  unto  prayer  became,  in  some 
measure,  habitual  to  him ;  and  he  was  often 
favored,  when  following  the  plough,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  his  daily  occupation,  to  hold  com- 
munion with  his  God,  so  that,  as  he  has  in  effect 
often  expressed  himself,  his  labor  seemed  light ; 
and,  whilst  his  outward  man  was  exhausted,  his 
internal  strength  was  renewed. 

His  conversation  became  uniformly  of  a  serious 
cast,  and  he  was  remarkably  diligent  in  attending 
public  worship  on  all  occasons  when  practicable  ; 
and  having  known,  in  his  own  experience,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  at  times 
brought  under  great  exercise  of  mind  on  account 
of  others ;  particularly  some  of  his  own  near  con- 
nexions, who,  he  feared,  were  living  in  a  careless, 
unconcerned  state  ;  and,  under  these  feelings,  he 
would  often  affectionately  entreat  them  to  con- 
sider the  awful  situation  in  which  they  were 
standing,  telling  them  what  God  had  done  for 
his  soul,  and  inviting  them  by  those  mercies  he 
had  witnessed,  to  come,  taste,  and  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord. 

He  had  now  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1819,  he  engaged  with  a 
farmer  in  a  neigboring  parish  (Melksham) ;  here 
his  occupation  was  that  of  ploughman  or  carter. 
His  master  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  man 
of  principle,  and  therefore  placed  great  confidence 
in  him  j  and  since  his  death,  he  has  informed 
the  writer  that  he  never  had  had  a  servanKwho 
always  considered  his  interest  so  much  as  Charles. 
He  was  often  out  from  home  with  the  horses  : 
on  these  occasions,  he  took  money  with  him  to 
pay  turnpike  and  other  expenses,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, he  always  gave  a  remarkably  correct  account, 
having  used  as  much  care  in  the  expenditure  of 
it  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  He  was  never  in 
the  habit  of  staying  about  unnecessarily  at  public 
houses,  but  when  the  horses  had  had  the  neces- 
sary refreshment,  he  went  on,  and  returned  home 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  speaking  of  public  houses,  he  has  several 
times  said,  that  he  never  could  feel  satisfied  to 
go  to  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  drinking  and 
smoking  with  a  friend ;  for  he  was  satisfied,  that 
any  one  who  thus  voluntarily  spent  his  time 
there,  was  sure  to  come  away  worse  than  he 
went.  He  said  he  had  many  times,  when  out 
with  his  master's  horses,  been  obliged  to  spend 
an  evening,  and  sleep  at  a  public  house;  but  not 
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being  there  from  choice,  and  endeavoring  to  be 
watchful,  he  hoped  he  had  been  preserved  j  al- 
though at  such  times  he  was  often  obliged  to 
witness  things  of  which  he  could  not  by  any 
means  approve,  yet  he  had  seldom  felt  himself 
at  liberty  openly  to  express  his  disapprobation  ; 
but  he  always  endeavored,  by  the  solidity  of  his 
deportment,  to  show  that  he  could  by  no  means 
join  with  them,  and  then,  if  any  one  asked  him 
the  cause,  he  endeavored,  in  as  meek  a  way  as 
possible,  to  point  out  how  displeasing  such  con- 
duct was  in  the  Divine  sight. 

His  conduct  to  the  plough-boys  and  others 
who  worked  with  him  was  remarkably  exem- 
plary, and  well  worthy  of  imitation,  showing  the 
solicitude  he  felt  for  their  best  welfare.  When 
any  of  the  boys  behaved  amiss  and  vexed  him, 
instead  of  swearing  at  or  beating  them,  he  would 
call  them  to  him,  and  in  a  quiet,  serious  man- 
ner, ask  them  if  they  were  aware  that  the  Al- 
mighty could  see  them  ;  that  He  knew  all  they 
were  doing,  even  their  most  secret  thoughts; 
and  then  he  would  tell  them,  how  displeasing 
such  conduct  was  to  Him, — adding,  that  if  he 
was  to  beat  them  ever  so  much,  that  would  not 
satisfy  the  Almighty,  but  they  must  pray  to 
Him  to  forgive  them  and  help  them  to  do  better 
in  future.  Thus  he  would  reason  with  them 
till  the  starting  tears  often  evidently  showed  that 
the  witness  for  God  in  their  youthful  hearts  was 
in  a  measure  reached  ;  although  at  the  time  they 
often  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  they  did  not 
care  any  thing  about  it,  yet  some  of  them  have 
since  acknowledged  that  they  never  forgot  it ; 
and  that  the  recollection  of  it  often  proved  a 
check  to  them  afterwards. 

It  was  also  his  frequent  practice,  when  the 
boys  were  cleaning  the  horses,  &c,  in  the  stable, 
instead  of  letting  them  spend  their  time  in  sing- 
ing idle  songs,  or  in  useless,  or,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  vicious  conversation,  to  amuse,  and  at 
the  same  time  instruct  them,  by  relating  the 
history  of  Moses,  Abraham,  or  any  other  scrip- 
ture character, — taking  care  to  point  out  to 
them  the  blessed  effects  of  a  life  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  unhappy  effects  of  the 
contrary ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  on  all  oc- 
casions in  which  he  took  part,  in  the  conversation, 
it  was  his  aim  to  give  it  an  instructive  ten- 
dency. 

Having  saved  sufficient  money  to  furnish  a 
cottage  comfortably,  and  have  a  few  pounds  left, 
he  began  to  think  of  marrying.  In  mentioning 
the  subject  to  a  friend,  he  told  her  he  thought 
his  mind  would  be  more  settled,  and  he  wished 
to  choose  that  state  of  life  in  which  he  thought 
he  could  serve  God  best.  The  more  he  con- 
templated this  interesting  subject,  the  more  im- 
portant he  saw  it  to  be  to  make  a  right  choice  ; 
believing  that  not  only  his  present,  but  also  his 
everlasting  happiness  much  depended  on  it.  Un- 
der these  feelings,  he  was  often  led  in  secret  to 


pray  to  the  Almighty,  (who  has  promised,  that 
if  we  acknowledge  Him  in  all  our  ways,  He  will 
direct  our  paths,)  to  enable  him  to  make  choice  of 
one  who  was  also  under  the  influence  of  religious 
principles,  and  who  might,  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  salvation,  prove  a  true  helpmate  to  him. 
He  took  a  small  cottage  at  Littleton  Wood  in  the 
parish  of  Semington,  a  village  about  two  miles 
from  Melksham,  which  he  neatly  furnished  :  he 
removed  there  to  live,  but  still  continued  to  work 
at  the  same  farm,  at  which  he  had  been  employ- 
ed for  several  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ESSAY  ON  DIVINE  GRACE. 
By  S.  M.  Janney. 
(Continued  from  page  247.) 

The  same  law  is  still  written  in  the  heart  of 
every  human  being,  and  although  in  many  it 
may  be  nearly  obliterated  by  disobedience,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  legible  as  we  attend  to  it, 
until  at  length  it  becomes  so  plain  that  "  the 
way  faring  man  though  a  fool  need  not  err  there- 
in.^ The  effect  of  attending  closely  to  the  ad- 
monition of  this  "  invisible  witness  and  judge  of 
our  conduct"  is  beautifully  described  by  Dugald 
Stewart  in  his  moral  Philosophy.  He  says, 
"  An  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  comes 
at  last  to  be  formed.  In  every  object  or  event 
that  we  see,  we  trace  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
and  in  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  conscience 
we  listen  to  his  inspirations.  In  this  intercourse 
of  the  heart  with  God — an  intercourse  which 
enlivens  and  gladdens  the  most  desolate  scenes, 
and  which  dignifies  the  duties  of  the  meanest 
station ;  the  supreme  felicity  of  our  nature  is  to 
be  found,  and  till  it  is  firmly  established,  there 
remains  a  void  in  every  breast  which  nothing 
earthly  can  supply  ;  a  consideration  which  proves 
that  religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  original 
principles  of  our  constitution,  while  it  affords  a 
presage  of  that  immortal  happiness  which  Pro- 
vidence has  destined  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue." 

As  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  man  has  stood 
in  need  of  spiritual  guidance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Author  of  our  being  has  dispens- 
ed to  every  individuala  degree  of  light,  sufficient, 
if  faithfully  followed,  to  secure  eternal  happiness. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  which  strove  with 
the  wicked  before  the  flood,  that  enabled  Enoch  to 
walk  with  God,  made  Noah  a  preacher  of  righte- 
ousness, enlightened  Abraham,  preserved  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  and  instructed  Moses  in  heavenly 
wisdom.  Nor  can  we  suppose  its  influence  has 
ever  been  withheld  from  any,  for  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  but  "  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  ac 
cepted  with  him."  As  the  prayers  and  alms  of 
the  devout  Cornelius  "  came  up  for  a  memorial 
before  God,"  so  we  may  conclude  that  there 
have  been  in  all  nations  many  devout  worship- 
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pers,  whose  sincerity  of  purpose  and  rectitude  of 
conduct  resulted  from  obedience  to  the  law  writ- 
ten in  their  hearts.  Among  the  most  enlightened 
of  these  in  ancient  times  were  Socrates,  Pyth- 
agoras and  Confucius  ;  but  undoubtedly  there 
were  many  others  equally  pure,  though  less 
illustrious.  "  We  have  a  vast  cloud  of  witnesses, 
testifying  in  all  ages  to  the  reality  of  a  super- 
natural grace,  which  is  the  root  and  power  of  all 
their  works,  and  the  hidden  spring  of  their 
unspeakable  joys."* 

This  is  indeed,  the  only  part  of  religion  in 
which  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages  agree,  the 
renovating  power  of  Divine  grace,  the  purifying 
baptism  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  joys  that  flow 
from  a  heart  at  peace  with  God. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  numerous  testi- 
monies might  be  introduced  from  the  writings  of 
pious  Christians  of  various  denominations ;  one 
of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  is  here  sub- 
joined. 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  ODe  of  the 
most  devoted  Christians  of  his  day,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit : 

"  It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  Rom.  viii 
John  xiv.,  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
that  it  acts  there,  that  it  there  prays  without 
ceasing,  that  it  there  asks  for  us  what  we  our- 
selves know  not  how  to  ask  for;  that  it  animatea 
us,  speaks  to  us  in  silence,  suggests  all  truth  to 
us,  and  unites  us  to  itself  that  we  become  one 
spirit  with  God.  '  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord 
is  one  spirit/     1  Cor.  vi.  17. 

"  This  is  what  the  teachers  who  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  inward  life  cannot  avoid  acknow- 
ledging. Yet  notwithstanding  these  principles, 
in  their  practice  they  aim  at  supposing  that  the 
outward  written  law,  or  at  most  a  certain  light, 
derived  from  Scripture  and  reasoning,  is  what 
inwardly  enlightens  us,  and  that  afterwards  our 
reason  acts  of  itself  from  that  instruction.  They 
esteem  not  enough  that  inward  teacher  which  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  effects  all  in  us.  He 
is  the  soul  of  our  soul;  we  could  not  form  a 
thought  or  desire  but  through  him.  Alas  !  how 
great  then  is  our  blindness  !  we  esteem  ourselves 
as  if  alone  in  this  inward  sanctuary;  and  quite 
the  contrary,  God  is  more  intimately  there  than 
we  ourselves.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  '  What 
then,  are  we  inspired  V  Yes,  without  doubt, 
without  the  actual  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  we  could  neither  do,  will,  or  believe 
any  good.  We  are  then  always  inspired,  but 
we  incessantly  stifle  this  inspiration.  God  ceases 
not  to  speak,  but  the  noise  and  hurry  of  things 
without  and  our  passions  within,  deafen  and 
hinder  us  from  attending  to  him.  We  must 
silence  every  creature,  we  must  silence  ourselves 
also,  to  hoar  in  a  profound  stillness  of  the  soul, 
this  inexpressible  voice  of  Christ,  the  bridegroom 

*  Bushnell's  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  442. 


of  our  souls.  We  must  be  very  attentive ;  for  it 
is  a  soft  and  still  voice,  which  is  not  to  be  heard 
but  by  those  who  listen  to  it  alone.  Oh  !  how 
seldom  does  the  soul  keep  silence  enough  to  let 
God  speak  !  The  lowest  whisper  of  our  vain 
desires,  or  self-love  attentive  to  itself,  disturbs 
all^  the  words  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  hear 
plain  enough  that  he  asks  for  something,  but  we 
know  not  what  he  says,  and  are  often  glad  not 
to  understand  it.  The  smallest  reserve,  the  least 
regard  for  self,  the  least  fear  of  understanding 
too  plainly  that  God  asks  more  than  we  are  will- 
ing to  give  him,  disturbs  this  inward  voice. 
Shall  we  be  surprised  then,  if  so  many,  even 
pious  persons,  but  still  full  of  amusements,  vain 
desires,  false  wisdom  and  confidence  in  their  own 
virtues  cannot  hear  it ;  and  regard  this  inward 
voice  as  a  fanatical  chimera  ?  Alas  !  what  would 
they  be  at  by  their  disdainful  reasonings  ?  To 
what  purpose  would  the  outward  word  of  teachers 
be,  and  even  of  the  Scriptures,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  inward  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  gives 
them  all  their  efficacy?  The  outward  word  of 
the  gospel  itself,  without  this  living  efficacious 
word  within,  would  be  but  an  empty  sound.  It 
is  the  letter  alone  that  killeth,  and  the  spirit  alone 
that  giveth  life.  Oh,  Word  !  oh  eternal  and  all 
powerful  Word  of  the  Father,  it  is  thou  that 
speaketh  in  the  bottom  of  our  souls !  That  word 
which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  our 
Saviour  during  the  days  of  his  mortal  life,  would 
not  have  had  so  much  virtue,  nor  been  produc- 
tive of  such  fruits  on  earth,  but  because  it  was 
animated  by  the  word  of  life,  which  is  the  Word 
itself.  This  made  Peter  say,  1  Lord  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
lifei't 

"  It  is  not  then  only  the  outward  law  qf  the 
gospel,  which  God  shows  us  inwardly  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  faith  ;  it  is  his  Spirit  that  speaks, 
that  moves  us,  that  operates  in  us,  and  animates 
us ;  so  that  it  is  this  spirit  which  does  in  us  all 
the  good  we  do,  as  it  is  our  soul  that  animates 
our  body,  and  regulates  all  its  motions.  It  is 
then  true  that  we  are  continually  inspired,  and 
that  we  do  not  live  the  life  of  grace,  but  so  far 
as  we  partake  of  this  inward  inspiration.  But, 
oh  my  God,  few  Christians  are  sensible  of  this, 
for  there  are  very  few,  who  by  their  voluntary 
dissipation,  or  their  resistance,  do  not  destroy  it. 
This  inspiration  instils  into  us  obedience,  pa- 
tience, sweetness,  humility,  and  all  the  other  vir- 
tues necessary  to  every  Christian.  It  is  an 
invitation  in  the  bottom  of  the  soul  to  obedience 
and  resignation,  suitable  to  the  designs  of  the 
love  of  God;  it  contains  not  in  itself  any  pre- 
sumptive or  illusive  snare,  on  the  contrary,  it 
preserves  us  in  the  hands  of  God,  attributing 
every  thing  to  grace,  without  destroying  our 
liberty,  and  leaving  nothing  to  pride  or  imagina- 
tion.   These  principles  being  laid  down,  it  must 

f  John  vi.  68. 
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foe  acknowledged  that  God  speaks  incessantly  in 
us.  (Thomas  A'Kempis,  Lib.  3,  c.  iii.  sec.  3.) 
He  speaks  in  impenitent  sinners,  but  they  being 
deafeaed  by  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  their 
passions,  cannot  hear  him ;  his  word  is  to  them  as 
a  tale.  He  speaks  also  in  penitent  sinners ;  these 
feel  a  remorse  of  conscience,  and  that  remorse  is 
the  voice  of  God  which  reproaches  them  inwardly 
for  their  sins.  When  these  sinners  are  effectual- 
ly touched,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing this  secret  voice ;  for  it  i&  that  which  smites 
them  so  sharply.  It  is  in  them  the  two-edged 
sword  St.  Paul  speaks  of ;  it  goes  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit.  Heb.  iv.  12.  God 
causes  himself  to  be  felt,  tasted  and  obeyed  ;  they 
hear  this  soft  voice  which  conveys  into  the  bottom 
of  their  heart  a  tender  reproach,  and  by  this  the 
heart  is  broken.  This  is  true  and  pure  contri- 
tion. 

"  God  speaks  likewise  in  enlightened  and  learn- 
ed persons,  whose  outward  lives  are  regular  in 
all  things,  and  who  are  apparently  adorned  with 
many  virtues  ;  but  very  frequently  these  persons 
being  full  of  themselves  and  their  own  knowledge, 
hearken  too  much  to  themselves  to  hear  God. 
They  reason  upon  everything,  they  do  everything 
upon  principles  of  human  wisdom  and  prudential 
rules  which  would  be  better  done  through  the 
channel  of  simplicity,  and  docility  to  the  spirit  of 
God.  These  persons  sometimes  seem  to  have  more 
goodness  than  others,  and  they  have  it  in  a 
certain  degree,  but  it  is  an  adulterated  goodness. 
They  are  masters  of  themselves,  and  would  al- 
ways be  so,  according  to  the  capacity  of  their 
reason  ;  they  would  be  always  in  the  hand  of 
their  own  council  \  they  are  strong  and  great  in 
their  own  eyes.  Oh,  my  God,  I  thank  thee 
with  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  hast  hid  thy  secrets 
from  the  wise  aod  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.  It  is  only  children  thou  art 
familiar  with.  Thou  treatest  others  after  their 
own  way.  They  desire  knowledge  and  splendid 
virtues;  thou  givest  them  shining  parts,  and 
makest  them  great.  But  this  is  not  the  best 
portion.  There  is  something  more  reserved  for 
thy  dear  children.  They  repose  themselves  with 
John  on  thy  bosom.  As  for  those  great  ones, 
who  always  dread  stooping  and  becoming  little, 
thou  lettest  them  remain  in  their  greatness  ;  they 
shall  never  taste  thy  caresses  and  familiar  inter- 
course. 

"  I  have  often  remarked  that  a  sinner  of  small 
natural  understanding,  when  he  becomes  sensibly 
affected  with  the  love  of  God  and  a  sense  of  his 
errors,  is  more  disposed  to  hear  this  inward 
language  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  than  some  en- 
lightened and  learned  persons  who  are  grown  old 
in  their  own  wisdom. 

"  God,  who  seeks  only  to  communicate  himself, 
finds  not  room  in  those  souls  full  of  themselves, 
and  so  long  nourished  by  their  own  wisdom  and 
virtues;  but  he  converses  freely  with  the  simple, 


and,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  '  His  secret  is  with 
the  righteous/    Prov.  iii.  32. 

|  "  It  is  very  uncommon  for  such  as  are  entirely 
devoted  to  God  to  fall  into  deliberate  sins.  Small 
faults  appear  great  in  our  eyes,  in  proportion  as 
the  pure  light  of  God  increases  in  our  souls ;  as 
the  rising  sun  discovers  to  us  with  more  exact- 
ness and  clearness  those  objects  which,  during 

j  the   night,  we    could   only    see  confusedly. 

j  The  increase  of  inward  light  will  discover  many 
imperfections  in  a  far  worse  light  than  they  have 
hitherto  appeared.  Many  miseries  will  be  seen 
to  flow  out  of  the  heart,  which  were  little  sus- 
pected to  be  found  there. 

|     "  A  soul  that  depends  on  God  alone,  is  not 
'  surprised  at  the  sight  of  its  own  wretchedness  ; 
!  it  is  contented  to  see  that  it  can  do  nothing, 
and  that  God  alone  can  do  all. 

"  One  important  rule  is  to  abstain  from  sin,  let 
us  beware  of  resisting  or  extinguishing  the  spirit 
of  God,  who  inwardly  warns  us  of  it.  Faults 
committed  through  precipitation  or  weakness, 
are  trifles  in  comparison  of  those  where  we  are 
deaf  to  the  secret  voice  of  the  blessed  Spirit 
which  speaks  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

"  When  any  thing  is  required  from  thee  that 
seems  impossible  to  nature,  say  to  thyself, 
4  Nothing  is  impossible  to  God  V  We  must 
not  be  discouraged,  either  by  the  experience  of 
our  weakness,  or  the  dislike  of  a  busy  life,  if 
we  are  engaged  in  it ;  it  is  a  mercy  from  God 
that  we  bewail  this  perturbation,  and  in  bewail- 
ing it  is  an  antidote  which  prevents  its  corrupt- 
ing our  hearts. 

"  When  we  stumble,  or  even  fall,  let  us  think  of 
nothing  but  rising  again,  and  renewing  our  course. 

"  Be  discouraged  at  nothing,  but  support  thy- 
self with  humility  in  inequalities,  weakness  and 
troubles ;  bless  God  for  the  progress  others  make 
in  virtue  as  sincerely  as  if  thou  hadst  made  it 
thyself/' 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  the 
sublime  language  of  Cowper  may  be  adduced/' 

"  Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.    Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before  ; 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed,  and  thine  heart, 
Made  pure,  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight, 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought. 

"  The  soul  that  sees  him,  or  receives,  sublimed, 
New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  t'employ 
More  worthily  the  powers  she  owned  before, 
Discerns  in  all  things  what  with  stupid  gaze 
Of  ignorance  till  then  she  overlooked, 
A  ray  of  heavenly  light  gilding  all  forms 
Terrestial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute  ; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  world. 

"  So  reads  be  nature  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.    Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word! 
Which  wboso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost, 
With  intellects  be-mazed  in  endless  doubt. 
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"  la  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee 
Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.    Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice  ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine, 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn, 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MO.  7,  1860. 

There  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the 
press  several  works,  (some  of  them  juvenile,)  to 
be  issued  under  the  supervision  of  "  The  Book 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia." 

This  Association  invites  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  a  concern. 
Their  aid  can  be  effectually  rendered  by  forward- 
ing subscriptions  to  the  publisher  of  this  paper, 
the  value  of  such  subscriptions  to  be  returned, 
if  called  for,  in  the  publications  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Information  of  the  place  of  deposit  will 
be  given  when  the  Association  shall  be  prepared 
for  their  sale. 

In  the  account  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
there  was  a  mistake,  by  inadvertence.  For  "  six 
cases  of  Friends  engaged  in  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors,"  it  should  be  six  cases  of  Friends  who 
make  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  some 
of  which  are  under  care. 


It  has  not  been  our  intention  to  publish  in 
this  paper  any  marriages  except  those  accom- 
plished under  the  care  of  Friends,  though  others 
have  occasionally  been  admitted  through  inad- 
vertence, as  was  the  case  in  our  15th  number. 
Two  notices  recently  sent  us  are  therefore  de- 
clined. 

The  above  was  in  type  before  a  communica- 
tion from  "A  Subscriber  "  in  Ohio  was  received. 


Parents  wishing  to  place  their  children  at 
Friends'  Central  School  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fall  term,  are  requested  to  make  early  applica- 
tion for  admission,  in  order  that  the  children  of 
Friends  may  have  the  preference. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Westfield,  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Jacob  Haines  in  the 
79th  jear  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  by  Friends 
and  others.  Few  individuals  could  pass  from  among 
us  whose  loss  would  be  more  generally  regretted. 

He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  Friends'  meetings, 
and  was  warmly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
testimonies  and  principles. 


In  his  dealings  with  others  he  was  just  and  liberal. 
The  suffering  and  the  needy,  the  worthy  and  the  in- 
dustrious, found  in  him  a  friend  indeed. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Westfield  burying 
grDuud,  on  the  afternoon  of  6th  month  3rd,  attended 
byla  large  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors,  whose 
quiet,  sober  deportment  manifested  the  esteem  and 
confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Having  been  frequently  asked  by  Friends  and 
others,  concerning  the  late  Genesee  Yearly 'Meet- 
ing, held  for  the  first  time  in  Canada,  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  than  to  do  it  through 
the  columns  of  "  Friends'  Intelligencer."  This 
paper  I  find  nearly  everywhere  in  Friends'  fami- 
lies where  my  lot  has  been  cast,  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  continued  as  a  medium  of  intercommuni-, 
cation  among  Friends,  especially  among  those 
who  are  remotely  situated. 

My  own  particular  mission  was  to  pay  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
and  to  appoint  meetings  among  Friends  and 
others,  on  the  way  going  and  returning,  as  truth 
may  open  the  way,  especially  in  prisons  and 
alms-houses.  I  have  not  yet  reached  home,  but 
am  prepared  to  answer  this,  the  general  inquiry, 
concerning  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

I  think  I  never  attended  a  Yearly  Meeting 
where  a  more  general  interest  was  felt,  both 
among  Friends  and  neighbors.  On  Seventh  day, 
the  9th  inst.,  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders assembled  at  Pickering,  Canada  West.  The 
meeting-house  had  undergone  a  thorough  repair 
and  enlargement  for  the  reception  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  is  handsomely  situated  on  a~mode- 
rate  eminence  in  a  very  beautiful  country. 
This  meeting  was  about  as  large  as  usual,  and 
was  conducted  with  harmony,  unity  and  brotherly 
love.  I  attended  the  opening  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  year  1834,  at  Farmington  in  the 
State  of  New  York, — once  since  in  the  year 
1854,  and  now  for  the  first  time  in  Canada. 
They  were  all  precious,  good  meetings,  but  none 
to  exceed  this.  I  thought  I  never  saw  the  im- 
portance and  worth  of  these"  meetings  more 
clearly  than  on  the  present  occasion ;  indeed  had 
there  been  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Di- 
vine Master,  baptising  his  servants  into  the  unity 
of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  warrant  to  conclude  that 
these  institutions  were  founded  in  the  wisdom  of 
truth.  But  when  we  consider  them  (Meetings 
of  Ministers  and  Elders)  as  intended  to  watch 
over  the  Ministry,  for  good,  to  help  those  who 
are  exercised  in  it,  in  the  right  line,  in  order 
that  both  Ministers  and  Elders  may  labor  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  become 
institutions  of  importance,  nay,  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  preserve  the  identity  of  this  people. 

On  First  day  morning  there  was  a  general  turn 
out  of  all  societies,  a  flocking  to  the  new  Yearly 
Meeting  from  all  quarters;  the  house,  though 
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pretty  ample  in  its  dimensions,  was  soon  filled 
to  overflowing,  benches  and  seats  were  brought 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  they  were  soon 
filled,  and  a  considerable  number  had  to  stand. 
An  aged  Friend  from  the  gallery,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  very  justly  commended  the  young 
people  in  a  particular  manner  for  their  silent  and 
solid  deportment. 

A  public  Meeting  for  Worship  was  announced 
to  be  held  on  4th  day,  at  the  usual  hour.  On 
Second  day  morning  the  Meeting  for  Business 
assembled  at  11  o'clock.  It  was  large,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  aged;  the  middle-aged  and 
the  youth  attended,  who  never  before  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
except  for  the  present  arrangement,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  would ;  they  appeared  gratefully  to 
appreciate  the  favor. 

The  usual  business  was  attended  to,  at  the 
opening  of  a  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Epistles 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read.  They 
were  remarkably  interesting  and  instructive.  I 
should  be  glad,  if  way  should  open  for  it,  and 
copies  be  procured,  that  they  might  be  published 
in    Friends'  Intelligencer." 

On  Third-day  the  state  of  Society  obtained 
the  serious  attention  of  the  meeting,  by  read- 
ing the  queries  and  answering  them  from 
the  several  Quarterly  Meetings.  Salutary  ad- 
monitions and  appropriate  council  flowed  freely 
from  the  lips  of  members  and  strangers,  which 
was  received  with  apparent  gladness ;  and  grati- 
tude was  expressed  by  some  young  men  that  they 
were  favored  to  commingle  in  a  body  where  the 
light  of  truth  was  waited  for  and  sought  after,  as 
the  sure  antidote  for  evil  and  the  corrupting,  de- 
basing influences  of  the  world.  Great  solemnity 
of  feeling  was  spread  over  this  meeting. 

On  4th  day  the  Meeting  for  Public  Worship 
was  held.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  was  very 
similar  to  that  on  First  day.  Truth  triumphed, 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  sol- 
emnized. 

On  Fifth-day,  in  one  long  sitting,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close.  It  was  concluded  very  unanimously  to 
hold  the  meeting  in  future  alternately  at  Farm- 
ington  and  Pickering.  In  1861  at  Farmington, 
and  1862  at  Pickering,  &c.  The  presence  and 
superintending  care  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
was  reverently  acknowledged,  and  his  merciful 
interposition  in  preserving  the  brethren  in  unity, 
so  that  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  transact- 
ed in  harmony  and  brotherly  condescension,  in 
the  feeling  of  which  it  was  concluded  to  meet 
again  (as  above  agreed  upon)  at  the  usual  time 
next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

An  unusual  number  of  strangers  were  in  at- 
tendance, as  the  Extracts  will  indicate,  and  many 
more  without  minutes.  On  5th  day  evening 
a  large  number  returned  by  boat  from  Whitby 
station,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  Rochester.  The 


balance  of  strangers  who  returned  home,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  meeting,  from  the  State  of  N. 
York,  took  the  cars  on  6th  day  moruing,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Rail  Road,  to  Toronto,  and  from 
there  to  Hamilton,  from  thence  to  Suspension 
bridge,  and  so  on  to  Rochester. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  on  account  of  many  kind 
Friends  interested  in  the  welfare  of  myself  and 
companion,  David  Jones,  and  especially  in  the 
cause  we  have  espoused,  to  be  informed  of  our 
progress.  The  first  prison  we  visited  was  in  Al- 
bany. The  prisoners  were  assembled,  male  and 
female,  in  separate  apartments.  Respite  from 
their  cells  an  hour  or  two  is  very  congenial  to 
their  feelings  and  health.  Amos  Pillsbury,  the 
warden,  is  entitled  to  commendation  for  his  im- 
provement in  prison  discipline.  We  were  kindly 
treated,  and  our  visit  appeared  well  received. 
An  hour  was  allowed  us  to  address  the  prisoners, 
male  and  female.  At  Rochester  we  visited  the 
House  of  Refuge,  where  youth  under  16  years  of 
age  are  committed  for  crime.  Much  expense 
has  been  applied  to  make  this  institution  com- 
fortable, and  a  place  for  reformation.  They  are 
taught  Shoemaking,  Brushmaking,  Chair  Ma- 
king and  other  good  trades.  After  supper  they 
were  collected  into  the  chapel,  and  we  had  a 
full  opportunity  with  them.  The  warden  (Wood) 
is  a  very  efficient,  excellent  man,  and  competent 
for  his  arduous  service. 

Last  First-day  we  visited  Auburn  Prison. 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  warden,  prisoners,  853, 
all  assembled  in  meeting,  and  perhaps  some 
fifty  Friends  attended  with  us.  It  was  truly  a 
solemn  assembly.  The  countenances  of  many 
of  them  were  marked  with  much  intelligence. 
They  appeared  greatly  to  enjoy  the  meeting.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  if  this  course  of  prison 
discipline  could  be  generally  adopted.     J.  F. 

6th  month,  1860. 


LIGHTNING — DISARMING   A  THUNDER  CLOUD. 
(Concluded  from  page  252.) 

The  theory  of  a  thunder-cloud  and  a  conductor, 
ought  to  be  better  understood  in  this  country  than 
it  is,  seeing  that  it  lies  almost  in  a  nutshell.  Light- 
ning obeys  one  unvarying  law — it  uniformly  fol- 
lows the  best  continuous  conductor — but  no 
conductor  can  be  considered  a  good  one,  unless  it 
is  continuous.  Numerous  evidences  of  this  have 
been  afforded  by  broken  or  otherwise  defective 
rods.  A  flash  takes  the  rod  and  follows  it  to 
where  the  break  exists,  then  finds  its  next  best 
conductor  within  the  building,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  spot  where  it  discovered  the  break,crashes 
through  the  wall,  perhaps  where  the  family  are 
sitting,  and  deals  death  around  it,  finding  its  way 
into  the  earth  by  tortuous  channels,  the  stove- 
pipe, the  gas-pipe,  or  in  their  absence,  by  shatter- 
ing the  wood-work  and  plastering.  Defective 
rods  of  any  kind  are  mere  traps  to  bring  light- 
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ning  into  a  house,  instead  of  keeping  it  out.  They 
are  the  most  dangerous  fixture  a  man  can  have 
about  him,  and  though  numerous  crudely  written 
paragraphs  are  constantly  afloat  of  houses  being 
damaged,  though  provided  with  rods,  yet  it  may 
be  assumed  as  absolutely  certain  that  in  every  j 
such  instance  the  rod  has  been  miserably  out  of  j 
order,  or  put  up  meanly  and  cheaply  by  direction 
of  a  penurious  owner,  or  by  an  ignorant  and  in- 
competent pedler.  The  principle  of  protection 
developed  by  Franklin  remains  sound,  and  all 
that  is  needed  to  secure  perfect  immunity  from 
danger,  is  a  strict  adherence  to  what  we  know  it 
demands  as  the  condition  of  safety.  As  the 
usual  term  for  thunder-storms  is  coming  on,  every 
careful  householder  should  have  his  lightning 
rods  examined,  and  if  found  defective,  put  in 
perfect  order.  The  joints  should  be  seen  to  be 
close  and  tight,  for  continuity  is  indispensable  to 
safety.  If  the  Winter's  storm  has  bent  that  part 
which  projects  above  the  roof,  it  should  be  taken 
down  and  straightened.  See,  also,  that  the  lower 
section  which  goes  into  the  ground  has  not  rusted 
off,  as  is  often  the  case ;  and  this  thorough  exam- 
ination should  be  made  every  year. 

Thunder  clouds  are  charged  with  different  de- 
grees of  intensity,  some  heavily,  some  lightly. 
Some  sweep  over  the  earth  at  a  greater  altitude 
than  others.    Those  which  hang  low  discharge 
their  contents,  whether  of  water  or  electricity, 
with  the  greatest  energy.  All  our  thunder-storms, 
with  few  exceptions,  come  up  from  the  north-west. 
Hence  the  conductor  should  be  erected  at  those 
points  of  the  building  with  which  the  cloud  will 
first  come  in  contact.    This  is  necessary  because 
every  thunder  cloud  is  surrounded  by  an  elec- 
tric atmosphere  which  precedes  the  cloud  itself. 
This   may  be  easily  verified  by  placing  the 
knuckle  to  the  conductor  as  the  cloud  approaches. 
Sparks  will  frequently  be  drawn  from  it  while 
the  thunder  yet  rolls  in  the  distance,  showing 
that  the  electrical  haze  has  already  enveloped 
the  building,  and  that  the  rod  is  silently  con- 
ducting the  fluid  into  the  earth.    The  rod  is  al- 
ready performing  its  functions  with  the  mere  elec- 
trical atmosphere,  just  as  it  would  seek  to  do  if 
assailed  by  an  explosion  from  the  cloud.  But 
thousands  of  rods  have  been  put  up  by  the  ped- 
dlers in  direct  violation  of  this  rule,  even  when 
the  prominent  points  of  the  building  were  in  the 
proper  quarter.    The  gable-ends  of  barns  most 
remote  from  the  approaching  cloud  are  selected 
by  them  as  frequently  as  the  proper  end.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  pretensions  in  their  business 
of  making  conductors  are  constantly  committing 
this  grievous  error.    It  cannot  be  too  speedily 
and  generally  corrected.    Some  five  years  ago  a 
young  woman  was  picking  cherries  in  a  tree 
which  stood  near  her  farther's  house,  in  Warren 
Co.,  New-Jersey.    A  cloud  was  seen  to  be  ap- 
proaching, though  at  a  great  distance.    But  it 
was  surrounded  and  preceded  by  a  highly  exci- 


ed  electrical  atmosphere.  There  was  no  rain, 
as  the  cloud  was  a  great  way  off.  Yet  persons 
in  the  neighborhood  saw  a  flash  traverse  the 
kir  in  an  almost  horizoutal  line,  and  shatter  the 
tree  in  which  the  girl  was  seated,  and  she  was 
killed.  This  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  and 
yet  a  similar  discharge  has  been  seen  to  leave 
a  cloud  and  traverse  a  great  distance  until  it 
reached  a  stream  of  rarified  air,  sent  up  from  a 
barn  but  recently  filled  with  new  hay  It  fol- 
lowed this  stream  as  a  choice  conducter,  struck 
and  destroyed  the  barn. 

This  presence  of  an  electrical  atmosphere  has 
sometimes  exhibited  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. The  great  lightning  storm  in  June, 
1848,  was  especially  productive  of  them.  Mr. 
Cooper's  extensive  rolling-mill  at  Trenton,  N.  J 
seemed  to  be  charged  in  every  part  with  electri- 
city. Though  that  storm  extended  over  a  sur- 
face of  700  miles,  yet  no  place  witnessed  a  more 
singular  display  of  its  mighty  energies  than 
Trenton.  The  lightning  struck  the  earth  there 
repeatedly.  A  workman  at  the  rolling-mill 
attempted  to  lower  the  iron  damper,  which  was 
connected  with  iron  chains,  but  he  no  sooner 
laid  his  hand  on  the  latter  than  he  received  a 
shock  which  prostrated  him.  A  second  workman 
repeated  the  attempt,  and  was  in  turn  knocked 
down,  while  the  third  also  received  a  severe 
shock.  A  fireman  attempted  to  stir  the  melted 
iron  in  the  furnace,  but  the  instant  his  iron 
stirrer  touched  the  fluid  metal  he  received  a  vio- 
lent shock.  Other  similar  facts  occurred,  show- 
ing that  the  whole  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
electricity  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  that 
chains,  bars,  furnaces,  and  even  the  melted  metal, 
were  silently  acting  as  conductors  between  the 
cloud  and  the  earth,  giving  out  neither  shock 
nor  spark  unless  touched  by  the  unconscious 
workman.  The  masses  of  metal  which  surround- 
ed the  300  hands  employed  in  the  mill  were  so 
many  potent  protectors ;  but  the  same  precau- 
tions should  be  used  to  guard  against  the  electri- 
cal atmosphere  which  invaribly  precedes  and 
surrounds  a  thunder-cloud,  as  against  the  cloud 
|  itself. 

The  true  position  to  which  the  rods  should  be 
affixed  having  been  ascertained  as  mentioned 
above,  the  next  important  question  is  as  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  to  be  used.  A  wire  one-quarter 
inch  thick  will  effectually  protect  any  building, 
providing  there  be  a  point  of  stiff  metal  set  up 
on  every  prominent  part,  with  as  many  outlets 
into  the  ground  as  there  are  points  in  the  air,  the 
whole  being  connected  by  cross  wires  extending 
over  the  building.  Galvanized  wire  is  preferable 
to  all  others,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  oxidation.  The 
greater  the  quantity  of  iron,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  outlets,  the  greater  the  safety. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  Franklin's  directions, 
except  that  the  quantity  of  iron  is  increased.  A 
large  building  should  have  some  hundreds  of 
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feet  of  rod,  and  any  building  whatever  should 
have  not  less  than  two  points  and  two  outlets. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  apparent  profu- 
sion of  iron.  Explosions  of  electricity  vary  in 
intensity,  some  being  very  feeble,  while  others 
are  of  awful  power.  No  certain  calculation  can 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  coming  shock  will  be 
light  or  heavy ;  hence  it  is  prudent  to  guard 
against  the  latter,  as  in  doing  so  we  effectually 
disarm  the  former.  A  light  shock  will  be  car- 
ried off  by  a  single  rod  without  injury  ;  but  the 
discharging  power  of  such  a  rod  being  uniform 
with  its  receiving  power,  because  of  its  single 
outlet,  an  explosion  on  its  point  may  occur, 
charged  with  so  prodigious  a  volume  of  electri- 
city that  the  capacity  of  the  rod  is  not  great 
enough  to  carry  it  off.  Herein  lies  the  great 
danger  of  an  insufficient  conductor.  The  dis- 
charging power  being  fixed  and  limited,  any 
excess  of  electricity  will  leave  the  conductor,  fly 
off  into  the  house  in  search  of  another,  whether 
it  be  the  stove-pipe  or  the  human  body,  and  do 
its  deadly  work.  Innumerable  cases  where  such 
results  have  followed  an  excessive  discharge  on 
a  conductor  having  a  single  outlet  to  the  earth 
are  on  record.  Accounts  are  often  published  of 
injury  to  buildings,  though  protected  by  conduc- 
tors; but  careful  examination  into  the  facts  of 
the  case  has  invariably  shown  that  though  the 
conductor  was  free  from  defect,  its  capacity  was 
too  small  to  break  up  and  carry  off  a  heavy  shock. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  discharging  power  of  a 
conductor  must  be  equal  to  its  receiving  power; 
that  a  building  should  be  armed  with  points  on 
all  its  prominent  projections,  because  no  calcula- 
tion can  be  made  on  which  prominence  the  shock 
may  fall,  that  these  receiving  points  should  have 
numerous  discharging  points  descending  to  mois- 
ture in  the  earth,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  con- 
nected by  wires  in  several  directions  across 
the  roof,  so  that  whichever  point  may  happen  to 
receive  the  shock  will  be  aided  by  the  entire  net 
work  of  metal  in  instantly  mitigating  its  inten- 
sity by  distributing  it  over  a  large  surface,  and 
passing  it  off  by  numerous  outlets.  The  fluid 
concentrated  in  this  shock  had  been  previously 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  an  immense  body 
of  clouds.  How  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  a 
single  discharging  point  to  pass  off  the  volume 
of  electricity  accumulated  in  so  great  a  body  of 
vapor.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  cheap 
conductors  are  found  so  often  mere  traps,  bring- 
ing the  dangerous  element  into  a  building,  in- 
stead of  leading  it  away. 

It  is  a  mistake,  as  well  as  a  useless  expense, 
to  put  up  glass  insulators  to  prevent  the  light- 
ning from  leaving  the  rod  and  passing  into  the 
house.  No  flash  will  quit  a  properly-constructed 
rod,  because  lightning  never  avoids  a  good  con- 
ducting medium  to  follow  a  bad  one.  Hence, 
the  rod  being  continuous  and  the  staple  not  so, 
iron  staples  are  entirely  safe.    An  explosion  will 


shatter  glass  ones  into  fragments,  and  the  sleet 
and  ice  of  Winter  will  as  certainly  destroy  them. 
As  few  thunder  clouds  pass  over  without  dis- 
charging their  watery  contents,  the  glass  insula- 
tors become  wet,  and  while  in  that  condition  are 
as  good  conductors  as  the  iron  staples.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  superstition  has  been  propagated 
among  the  people  by  ignorant  pedlers  engaged 
in  selling  rods,  on  the  necessity  of  glass  insula- 
tors. They  have  introduced  and  sold  them  as 
indispensable  to  protection,  either  through  entire 
ignorance  of  their  worthlessness,  or  to  enhance 
the  profit  on  their  wares.  So,  also,  with  respect 
to  gold  or  platinum  points,  costing  several  dol- 
lars each.  These  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to 
prevent  oxidation.  But  the  point  of  a  lightning 
rod  rarely  or  never  oxidates.  Its  exposure  to  the 
air  causes  it  to  dry  rapidly.  If  galvanized  iron 
be  used,  as  recommended  for  the  wire,  it  will 
stand  for  centuries  uninjured.  The  great  object 
is  to  make  every  prominent  part  of  the  building 
bristle  with  points,  and  to  supply  them  with  an 
abundance  of  outlets  to  the  earth,  giving  to  the 
whole  rod  a  discharging  power  proportioned  to, 
or  even  greater  than  its  receiving  power. 


A  JOURNEY  UNDER  PARIS. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Swedish  journal  furnish" 
es  an  interesting  account  of  a  subterranean  voy- 
age made  through  one  of  the  admirable  con- 
structed sewers  of  Paris.  The  boat  which  con- 
veyed the  party  was  reached  by  descending  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  depth  of  about  forty-five  feet. 
The  boat,  a  flat  bottomed  affair,  was  lighted  by 
four  lamps.  The  sewer  is  an  archway,  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  of  equal  breadth,  with  a  ditch  or 
canal  about  ten  feet  wide,  wherein  all  the  dirt 
and  filth  of  Paris  is  carried  away.  On  the  sides 
are  sidewalks,  which  together  are  about  four  feet 
wide.  The  whole  is  built  of  a  beautiful  white 
sandstone,  and  is  kept  remarkably  neat  and  clean. 
No  stench  or  bad  smell  was  perceptible.  The 
denser  portion  of  the  filth  is  carried  away  through 
the  large  drain  beneath  the  sidewalks.  The  side- 
walks are  excellent,  and  exhibit  no  signs  of 
dampness,  while  the  walls  of  the  archway  are 
kept  whitewashed,  and  are  at  all  times  as  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  The  structure  possesses  the 
properties  of  an  immense  speaking  tube,  the 
workmen  being  able  to  converse  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  each  other.  The  echo  is  very 
strong  and  lasting.  The  fabric  is  said  to  be  built 
after  a  model  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  aided 
by  all  the  latest  improvements.  On  both  sides, 
at  about  two  hundred  yards  distance  from  one 
another,  are  openings  through  which  the  work- 
men ascend  by  means  of  permanent  iron  ladders, 
in  case  a  sudden  storm  should  cause  the  water 
to  rise  above  the  sidewalks,  which  is,  however,  a 
rare  occurrence. 

The  contents  the  sewers  of  course  flow  into 
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the  river  Seine,  and  the  current  is  sufficient  to 
carry  the  boat  used  along  with  considerable  velo- 
city. Large  reservoirs  are  constructed  at  intervals, 
into  which  the  water  can  be  turned  for  a  short 
time  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  the 
canal  dry  for  a  little  while.  The  whole  work 
was  completed  in  two  years.  Besides  the  main 
canal,  there  are  many  minor  ones  constructed 
under  the  principal  streets,  all  of  which  can  be 
made  to  communicate  with  one  another.  These 
admirable  underground  works  are  accessible  from 
the  Louvre,  the  Tuilleries  and  from  all  the  bar- 
racks, and  should  the  Parisians  take  a  notion  to 
barricade  the  streets  in  any  part  of  the  city,  the 
Imperial  Government  might  at  short  notice  and 
without  any  person  being  aware  of  it,  transport 
troops,  and  if  there  is  time  to  make  use  of  the 
reservoirs,  so  can  cavalry  also  be  transported  the 
same  way.  There  is  an  end  to  shooting  on  the 
soldiers  from  windows,  and  a  revolution  in  Paris 
will  soon  only  be  remembered  among  things  that 
have  been,  never  to  occur  again.  Through  these 
underground  passages  a  prisoner  can  easily  be 
taken  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Seine,  without  at- 
tracting attention,  and  thence  sent  off  by  railway 
which  is  near  at  hand.  This  splendid  system  of 
sewerage  was  one  of  the  pet  schemes  of  the  first 
Napoleon. — Boston  Journal. 


From  Harper's  Magazine. 
A  VOICE  FROM  THE  STREET. 

"  A  PALACE  AND  A  PRISON  ON  EACH  HAND  " 

[There  is  a  corner  in  London  where  a  chapel  and 
prison  confront  one  another.  In  the  morning,  the 
shadow  of  the  chapel  covers  the  street;  in  the  after- 
noon, the  shadow  of  the  prison.  Even  at  noonday, 
when  all  else  is  light,  there  is  a  half-shadow  from 
each  of  these  buildings,  filling  the  whole  highway. 
It  is  always  dark  in  that  place.] 

I  stood  in  the  crowded  city, 

On  a  sultry  summer  day, 
And  watched  the  varying  passions 

Of  men  in  their  rage  and  play. 
To  the  east  arose  a  temple, 

With  sculpture  light  and  gay  ; 
To  the  west,  a  gloomy  prison, 

With  a  front  of  granite  gray. 

And  evermore,  at  morning, 

From  the  temple's  stately  walls, 
Upon  the  subject  highway , 

A  mighty  shadow  falls  : 
And  evermore,  at  even, 

From  the  prison's  frowning  walls, 
Upon  the  subject  highway, 

A  mighty  shadow  falls. 

And  evermore,  between  them, 

The  human  currents  run, 
.  Shut  out  by  temple  and  prison 

From  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun: 
The  thief  and  the  toiler  jostle 

The  scions  of  wealth  and  fame  ; 
And,  close  by  the  daughter  of  fashion, 

There  passes  a  child  of  shame. 


Alas  !  on  the  noontide  highway, 

'Tis  a  ghastly  sight  to  see 
This  unnatural  blending  of  riches 

With  cannibal  poverty. 
For  my  heart  was  sick  within  me  ; 

And  gone  were  the  dreams  of  my  youth  ; 
1  was  face  to  face  with  terror  ; 

I  was  grappling  a  horrible  truth. 

For  the  crowds  met  not  as  brothers, 

Nor  yet  as  man  with  man ; 
They  were  herded  like  beasts  together 

In  some  Eastern  cavaran  ; 
Where  the  whip  is  the  common  master ; 

Where  the  strong  oppress  the  weak  ; 
Where  the  weak  upon  the  weaker 

Their  petty  vengeance  wreak. 

There  were  husbands  bleared  and  bloated  ; 

There  were  wives  all  haggard  and  pale  ; 
They  looked  upon  portly  bankers 

With  eyes  that  might  make  them  quail. 
There  were  filthy  and  ragged  children, 

Practiced  to  lie  and  to  curse — 
Children  who  now  are  beggars, 

And  who  may  be  something  worse. 

And  ever  the  grim  policemen 

Stood  fast  by  the  prison-gate  ; 
And  ever,  from  out  the  temple, 

The  organ  pealed  in  its  state : 
And  I  said,  in  sudden  anger, 

From  a  soul  with  bitterness  rife, 
"  Society  genders  the  serpents 

That  poison  society's  life?" 

I  saw  the  high-born  ladies  / 

Shrink  back  from  a  sister's  approach ; 
I  saw  the  poor  man  covered 

With  dust  from  the  rich  man's  coach  ; 
And  I  mused,  as  the  wheels  dashed  onward 

"  They  are  but  the  heralds  of  strife  ; 
They  are  but  the  grindstones  of  hatred, 

That  sharpen  the  axe  and  the  knife.'"' 

And  then,  as  the  water-carts  followed, 

Turning  the  dust  into  mud, 
I  almost  longed  for  a  vengeance 

That  might  sprinkle  that  dust  with  blood  ; 
For  my  heart  was  sick  within  me, 

And  my  thoughts  were  sombre  and  dun 
As  the  cloud  that  steamed  from  the  kennel, 

'Neath  the  heat  of  a  glaring  sun. 

A  woman,  in  sable  vestments, 

Came  mingling  with  the  throng  ; 
Her  step  was  like  distant  music  ; 

Her  tones  were  like  sweetest  song  : 
She  seemed  to  walk  with  the  angels, 

As  she  passed  along  the  street, 
To  the  sound  of  inaudible  music, 

And  the  tramp  of  invisible  feet. 

She  beckoned  the  ragged  children, 

And  they  followed  her  to  and  fro; 
She  conversed  with  their  haggard  mothers, 

And  set  pale  faces  aglow  ; 
To  the  drunken  and  bloated  husbands 

She  whispered  in  Christ's  dear  name, 
Till  they  slunk  away  from  her  presence. 

To  their  work,  in  very  shame. 

And  ever,  to  second  her  teachings. 
Her  hand  and  her  purse  were  free  ; 

To  each  she  spoke  in  kindness, 
But  most  of  all  to  me  ; 
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Not  with  the  eye  of  the  body, 

Not  with  material  tongue  ; 
Bat  my  soul  could  hear  in  her  actions 

A  hymn  that  was  all  unsung. 

"  Mourn  not !  mourn  not!  for  the  follies 

Of  the  dead  and  buried  past ; 
Fear  not !  fear  not !  for  the  purpose 

Of  the  future,  dark  and  vast; 
For  the  one  is  gone  forever, 

And  tbe  other  we  shall  not  hear ; 
We  dwell  in  the  mighty  present. 

And  that  is  our  proper  sphere. 

ci  The  ages  have  left  behind  them 

A  record  of  sins  and  shames  ; 
But  ever,  from  cloudy  pages, 

Flash  forth  the  lightning  names. 
We  must  know  tbe  dew  from  the  mildew, 

And  the  storm  from  the  vernal  showers  ; 
We  must  tear  the  weeds  from  our  garden, 

Without  uprooting  the  flowers. 

"  For  there  is  a  God  in  Nature, 

There  is  a  God  in  Art; 
And  Heav'n  but  asks  of  manhood 

That  it  shall  do  its  part. 
Though  the  wounds  of  the  world  are  many, 

And  as  sore  as  sore  may  be, 
Yet  the  universal  healer 

Is  Christian  Charity. 

"  Though  yonder,  within  the  prison, 

The  multitudes  sicken  and  die, 
Yet  the  close  and  steel-barred  windows 

Look  out  on  a  hopeful  sky. 
Though  yonder,  within  the  temple, 

The  priests  may  pray  and  entreat, 
The  sound  of  their  organ-music 

Is  dumb  'mid  the  roar  of  the  street. 

"  Humanity,  toiling  in  bondage, 

From  most  immemorial  time, 
Hath  bowed  to  the  call  of  error, 

Hath  cringed  to  the  lash  of  crime ; 
But  the  chains  of  the  generations 

Grow  weaker,  day  by  day  ; 
And  the  tears  of  indignant  pity 

Shall  silently  rust  them  away. 

"  Be  kind  to  the  poor  in  their  sorrow  ; 

Be  kind  to  the  rich  in  their  pride  ; 
For  both  are  the  objects  of  mercy, 

And  both  are  in  need  of  a  guide. 
And  temple  and  prison  shall  crumble, 

And  sink  alike  to  the  sod  ; 
They  are  built  on  the  faith  of  Mammon, 

And  not  on  the  faith  of  God  1" 

Then  my  heart  grew  light  within  me, 

And  the  vail  on  my  brain  was  unfurled  ; 
And  I  said,  "  Let  us  honor  woman, 

For  she  heals  the  sores  of  the  world." 
Oh  !  women,  be  pure  in  your  instincts  ; 

Oh  1  women,  be  true  in  your  lives ; 
Ye  mould  the  future  as  mothers, 

Ye  govern  the  present  as  wives  ! 


You  may  outlaw  the  friend  of  truth,  but  truth 
remains )  you  may  humble  the  poet,  the  artist, 
and  the  Christian,  but  you  cannot  debase  poetry, 
or  art,  or  Christianity. 

Lowliness  of  heart  is  real  dignity,  and  humil- 
ity is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  christian's  crown. 


COTTON  SPINNING. 
(Continued  from  page  255.) 

Highs  is  also  supposed  by  some  to  have  re- 
invented the  method  of  spinning  by  rollers  ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  did  more  than 
conceive  the  idea  of  the  process,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  already  been  invented  and  pat- 
ented by  Paul  some  thirty  years  before.  Highs 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  roving  disposition  ;  he 
removed  to  Manchester  in  1770,  and  never  after- 
wards settled  long  in  one  place.  When  in  Man- 
chester, he  constructed  what  may  be  called  a 
double  jenny,  with  twenty-eight  spindles  on  each 
side,  turned  by  a  drum  or  roller  placed  in  the 
centre.  On  the  occasion  of  its  being  publicly 
worked  in  the  Exchange,  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturers presented  Highs  with  a  purse  of  two 
hundred  guineas  as  a  reward  for  bis  ingenuity. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1773,  we  find  him  at  Bol- 
ton, where  he  was  often  in  the  society  of  Samuel 
Crompton,  then  spinning  upon  the  jenny  of 
Hargreaves'  make.  Returning  to  Manchester, 
he  began  a  spinning  factory  with  a  partner,  but, 
not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  Nottingham  to 
construct  spinning-machines  for  some  firms  there. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Kidderminster  for 
the  same  purpose.  Next  we  find  him  at  Bal- 
briggan,  in  Ireland,  in  1780,  engaged  in  making 
and  superintending  the  cotton-machinery  set  up 
in  Baron  Hamilton's  manufactory  at  that  place. 
Returning  to  Manchester  after  the  expiration  of 
about  a  year,  he  occupied  himself  with  making 
machinery  until  1790.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  were  a  protracted  struggle,  and  he  died  full 
of  infirmities,  only  preserved  from  destruction 
by  the  assistance  of  his  children.  Like  many 
other  originators  of  useful  inventions,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  luxury  and  ease  of  actual 
life,  he  left  to  others  all  the  profit  and  benefits 
of  his  ingenuity.  He  died  in  1803,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five,  and  in  Manchester  and  the  neigh- 
borhood his  name  is  already  all  but  forgotten. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  uniform  want  of 
success  had  hitherto  attended  the  inventions 
mad©  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  by  machinery. 
Paul's  machine  ruined  every  projector  who  had 
to  do  with  it.  Kay's  improved  machine  never 
came  into  use,  and  he  was  mobbed  and  compelled 
to  fly  from  Lancashire  before  he  could  bring  it 
to  completion.  Hargreaves  also  was  driven  forth 
from  his  native  county,  and  he  derived  little  or 
no  advantage  from  his  contrivance.  The  life  of 
Highs,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  succession  of 
failures.  We  next  come  to  the  inventions,  or 
rather  the  adaptations,  of  Richard  Arkwright, 
who  gave  the  most  powerful  impulse  to  the 
cotton  manufacture  which  it  had  yet  received. 
Arkwright  possessed  in  abundance  what  most  of 
the  inventors  who  preceded  him  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry  seem  to  have  lacked — great 
force  of  character,  indomitable  courage,  much 
worldly  shrewdness,    and   a  business  faculty 
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amounting  to  a  genius.  Yet  he  was  originally 
but  a  poor  barber,  who  began  business  in  a  cellar 
in  Bolton,  over  which  he  announced  upon  a  rude 
board  that  he  gave  "  a  clean  shave  for  a  penny." 
He  carried  on  this  business  until  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  gradually  rising  from  the  cellar  to 
a  small  shop  in  a  passage  leading  to  the  old  Mill- 
stone mill,  Deansgate,  and  afterwards  to  another 
shop  in  Ghurchgate.  One  of  his  townsmen  still 
preserves  the  lead  cistern  in  which  he  washed 
his  customers  after  he  had  shaved  them.  A  shop 
is  also  pointed  out  in  the  town  of  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  he  is  said  for  a  time  to  have 
occupied  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  changes 
which  he  made  from  place  to  place  in  carrying 
on  his  business.  To  his  shaving  and  hair- 
cutting  he  added  peruke-making,  and  he  was  for 
several  years  accustomed  to  travel  about  the 
country  collecting  hair  and  selling  wigs.  One 
part  of  his  business  was  to  attend  the  hiring 
fairs  frequented  by  young  girls  seeking  service, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  their  long  hair  to  be 
worked  up  into  perukes,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  unusually  expert  in  such  negotiations.  The 
copper-plate  from  which  his  invoice  headings 
were  printed  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
mercial gentleman  at  Manchester,  and  upon  its 
margin  are  engraved  the  most  grotesque  repre- 
sentations of  the  wigs  and  perukes  worn  by  the 
fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  period. 
He  also  dealt  in  a  chemical  hairdye,  which 
acquired  considerable  celebrity.  But  he  does 
not  seem,  notwithstanding  his  pushing  habits, 
to  have  done  more  than  earn  a  bare  living. 
One  gentleman,  near  Bolton,  has  informed 
us  that  his  grandfather,  having  ordered  a  wig  of 
Arkwright,  was  required  to  pay  a  guinea  for  it  in 
advance.  Before  the  wig  could  be  made,  Ark- 
wright had  left  the  town  in  pursuit  of  his  spinning- 
machine  project,  on  which  the  whole  energies  of 
his  mind  had  become  bent. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  time  Arkwright 
directed  his  attention  to  the  invention  of  spin- 
ning by  machinery,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
only  followed  the  example  of  many  other  inge- 
nious poor  men  at  that  exciting  period,  who  for- 
sook their  own  calling  to  follow  the  business  of 
a  "  conjuror,"  as  it  was  popularly  termed.  Many 
broke  their  hearts  over  their  schemes,  whilst 
others  found  their  ideas  appropriated  by  those 
who  were  stronger  and  less  scrupulous  than  them- 
selves. Arkwright  launched  his  little  bark  upon 
this  sea  of  invention  with  the  rest.  He  was  an 
ingenious  man,  occupying  much  of  his  spare  time 
in  mechanical  contrivances,  having  tried,  among 
other  things,  to  invent  a  perpetual-motion  ma- 
chine. From  this  the  transition  to  a  spinning- 
machine  was  easy.  It  is  supposed  that  he  ob- 
tained his  first  idea  from  what  he  heard  of  the 
proceedings  of  Highs  at  Leighs.  As  Arkwright 
married  his  first  wife,  Margaret  Biggins,  from 
Leigh,  and  frequently  went  there  in  the  way  of 


his  business,  obtaining  orders  for  wigs  through 
the  influence  of  his  father-in  law,  who  kept  a 
public-house  in  the  town,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  there  made  acquainted  with  his  predecessor's 
experiments,  and  also  with  their  failure,which  was 
the  "  town's  talk."  It  was  at  that  time  probable 
that  he  formed  his  first  acquaintance  with  John 
Kay,  the  clockmaker,  who  lived  a  few  doors  from 
Highs,  and  constructed  the  machinery  for  his 
models.  Kay  removed  to  Warrington  to  carry 
on  his  business ;  and  shortly  after  he  had  set- 
tled there,  Arkwright  called  upon  him  one  day 
in  the  year  1767,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  him  a  plan  of  perpetual  motion.  After 
looking  at  it  Kay  expressed  his  surprise  that  Ark- 
wright should  "  bother  his  head  about  such  none- 
sense,"  and  told  him  that  his  ingenuity  might 
be  much  better  employed  in  finding  out  some 
method  of  spinning  to  supersede  the  common 
one-thread  wheel.  This  led  to  some  conversation 
respecting  the  various  plans  which  had  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose,  and  Kay  proceeded 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  labors  in  con- 
nection with  Highs.  Arkwright  now  seems  to 
have  turned  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  the 
subject,  and  we  shortly  after  find  him  giving  up 
his  barbering  trade  altogether,  and  devoting 
himself  to  that  of  "  conjurer."  He  visited  Kay 
from  time  to  time,  and  eventually  a  model  of  a 
machine  was  begun  under  his  directions ;  but 
Kay  being  unable  to  complete  it,  the  two  went 
to  Mr.  Atherton,  an  instrument-maker  of  the 
same  place,  to  order  the  remaining  parts.  The 
poverty  of  Arkwright's  appearance,  however,  was 
such,  that  Atherton  declined  to  undertake  the 
job  ;  but  he  consented  to  lend  Kay  the  help  of  a 
smith  and  watch-tool  maker  to  finish  the  heavier 
parts  of  the  machine,  Kay  making  the  clock- 
maker's  part  and  instructing  the  workmen.  The 
machine  made,  it  was  removed  to  Preston,  and 
Mr.  Sraalley,  a  spirit-dealer  in  that  town,  was  so 
strongly  convinced  of  its  merit,  that  he  consented 
to  join  in  the  venture.  Arkwright  had  by  this 
time  become  reduced  almost  to  his  last  farthing ; 
and  when  a  contested  election  took  place  in  the 
town  (of  which  he  was  a  burgess  by  birth — for 
he  was  born  in  Preston)  his  clothes  were  so 
ragged,  that  a  number  of  persons  raised  a  sub- 
scription to  put  him  in  decent  plight  before  he 
appeared  in  the  poll-room,  when  bis  vote  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  non-residence.  The. 
spinning-machine  was  eventually  set  up  for 
exhibition  in  the  grammar-school  of  the  town, 
and  many  persons  went  to  inspect  it.  But  omin- 
ous murmurs  began  to  be  heard  rising  amongst 
the  people  outside ;  and  as  Hargreaves'  spinning- 
jenny  had  just  been  destroyed  by  a  mob  at 
Blackburn,  Arkwright  and  Smalley,  fearing  a 
similar  outrage  at  Preston,  hastily  took  the 
machine  in  pieces,  packed  it  up,  and  departed 
for  Nottingham,  accompanied  by  Kay  as  their 
principal  workman. 
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The  machine  was  as  yet,  in  a  rude  and  im- 
practicable shape,  little  better  than  other  contem- 
porary projects,  which  seemed  successful  while 
in  the  stage  of  experiment,  but  were  found 
wanting  when  employed  in  practice.  It  was 
Arkwright's  great  merit,  however,  to  possess  the 
energy  requisite  to  work  out  his  idea,  and  em- 
body his  invention  in  a  profitable  working  ma- 
chine. The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were 
sufficiently  disheartening.  At  Nottingham  his 
friend  Smalley  seems  to  have  deserted  him,  and 
Arkwright  was  left  without  money  or  influence. 
Fortunately,  his  enthusiasm  for  his  machine 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  men  of  capital  in 
that  town,  who  eventually  introduced  him  to 
moneyed  partners,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Need 
and  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt.  It  was  thus  that,  in 
1769,  he  was  enabled  to  take  out  his  first  patent 
for  spinning  cotton  with  rollers.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  active  march  of  improvement  at  the 
time,  and  the  almost  contemporaneous  origin  of 
those  capital,  inventions  which  have  since  exer- 
cised so  important  an  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  British  industry.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  Hargreaves  contrived  his  spinning-jenny  in 
1767,  the  same  year  in  which  Arkwright  con- 
trived his  machine  for  spinning  by  rollers.  Har- 
greaves took  out  his  patent  in  1770,  and  Ark- 
wright in  1769,  the  same  year  in  which  Watt 
took  out  the  first  patent  for  his  steam-engine.  A 
long  time,  however,  elapsed  before  Arkwright 
and  his  partners  derived  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  their  invention.  The  first  mill,  worked  by 
horse-power,  was  erected  at  Nottingham.  The 
next,  much  larger,  was  put  up  at  Cromford,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  for  economy's  sake  was  driven 
by  water.  Not  less  than  £20,000  were  expend- 
ed by  Arkwright's  partners,  and  five  years  of 
additional  labor  and  anxiety  were  undergone  by 
himself,  in  experiments,  alterations,  and  con- 
trivances, before  any  remunerative  results  weie 
obtained.  But  for  his  remarkable  force  of 
character,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  his  friends 
had  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  Arkwright  must 
have  failed,  as  so  many  others  had  done  before 
him,  in  establishing  the  merits  of  his  invention. 

The  originality  of  Arkwright  as  an  inventor 
has,  it  is  true,  been  strongly  disputed.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  spinning  by  rollers  was  no 
new  idea.  But  the  mechanical  details  of  Ark- 
wright's machine  are  so  different  from  those  of 
Paul,  that  it  is  probable  he  never  saw  either  the 
plan  or  model  of  the  latter.  As  for  Highs,  who 
is  also  said  to  have  invented  spinning  by  rollers, 
no  one  is  known  to  have  seen  a  model  of  his 
machine,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  project  never 
got  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Whether 
or  not  Arkwright  invented  by  himself  the  ma- 
chine which  he  patented,  he  certainly  made  it 
practicable  and  profitable,  which  no  one  before  him 
had  been  able  to  do.  Without  great  mechanical 
genius,  he  could  not  have  effected  this  much.  It  is 


true  he  was  always  ready  to  import  into  his  ma~ 
chine  the  devices  of  others,  for  he  was  remark- 
ably quicksighted,  and  detected  the  merits  of 
any  new  adaptation  at  a  glance;  nor  was  he  at 
all  scrupulous  in  availing  himself  of  the  offspring 
of  another's  brain.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
effect  for  the  spinning-frame  what  Watt  did  for 
the  steam-engine  and  Stephenson  for  the  locomo- 
tive, gathering  together  the  many  scattered 
threads  of  ingenuity  which  already  existed,  and 
combining  them  into  one  successful  whole.  He 
possessed  in  addition  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
character,  which  enabled  him  to  select  the  fittest 
agents  for  carrying  out  his  ideas.  Joined  to  all 
this,  he  was  a  firstrate  organizer  of  labor  on  the 
largest  scale,  was  unsurpassed  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  his  own  person  was  an  unsparing 
worker.  Every  thing  that  passed  through  his 
hands  underwent  improvement,  as,  for  example, 
the  carding  cylinder  as  it  had  been  invented  by 
Paul,  and  modified  by  Hargreaves  for  Mr.  Peel. 
In  that  machine  the  cotton  was  detached  by 
women  with  hand  cards.  This  was  afterwards 
effected  by  the  application  of  a  roller  with  tin 
plates,  like  the  floats  of  a  water-wheel,  which, 
revolving  with  a  quick  motion,  scraped  the  cot- 
ton off  the  cards  ;  but  in  the  operation  both  the 
cotton  and  the  cards  were  injured.  In  place  of 
the  roller  with  tin  plate,  Arkwright  substituted 
a  metal  plate,  toothed  at  the  edge  like  a  comb? 
which,  instead  of  being  made  to  revolve  like  the 
other,  was  moved  rapidly  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  by  a  crank,  and,  with  slight  but  reiter- 
ated strokes,  detached  the  cotton  from  the  cards 
in  a  uniform  fleece.  Moreover,  he  employed 
narrow  fillet  cards,  wound  round  the  doffing 
cylinder  in  a  spiral  form,  and  by  this  means  a 
continuity  of  the  fleece  was  produced,  which  as 
it  left  the  card,  was  gradually  contracted  by  the 
conductor,  and  delivered  by  the  rollers  into  the 
can  into  the  form  of  a  continued  carding,  called 
a  cardend — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous operations  in  the  whole  process  of  cotton- 
spinnins. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Petrified  Bodies. — In  removing  the  bodies 
from  the  old  ground  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  La  Grange  Place,  above  Second  street, 
some  of  the  bodies  which  had  been  interred  long 
since  were  found  to  be  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
perservation.  One  coffin  was  opened,  in  which 
the  body  was  found  to  be  almost  wholly  petrified. 
It  was  that  of  a  man,  and  although  it  had  been  in 
the  earth  one  hundred  years,  the  countenance  was 
as  smooth  and  placid,  and  his  snow  white  hair  as 
perfect,  as  the  day  it  was  placed  in  its  final  rest- 
ing place.  Some  of  the  tombstones  bear  ancienc 
dates ;  that  one  of  Thomas  Morgan  is  dated  1722. 
Since  1818  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  persons 
have  been  buried  in  this  place.  The  church 
building  extends  over  a  number  of  the  graves — 
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amoDg  them  that  of  Gov.  Ward,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  died  here  during  the  session  of  the  Eiirst 
Continental  Congress. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  Great  Eastern. — The  Great  Eastern  arrived 
at  New  York,  on  the  28th  ult.,  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  days.  There  were  42  passengers,  and  the 
number  of  seamen,  firemen,  waiters  and  servants  of 
all  sorts,  was  360.  The  Tribune  gives  the  following 
account  of  her  approach  to  the  city. 

How  the  Great  Eastern  icas  received. — The  man  or 
boy  who  saw  the  Bay  of  New  York  yesterday,  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to  forget, 
if  he  should  outlive  Methuselah.  Familiar  as  we  are 
with  the  moving  panorama  of  our  harbor  and  its 
splendid  adjuncts,  we  had  no  conception  that  such  a 
superb  show  could  have  been  suddenly  improvised  as 
went  out  to  greet  tbe  Great  Eastern  upon  her  entrance 
into  our  waters.  Nothing  could  have  given  a  better 
idea  of  tbe  abundant  resources  of  this  mighty  metropo- 
lis than  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  our  harbor  pre- 
sented. 

It  was  not  until  very  near  to  noon  that  the  fact  of 
the  Leviathan  beiDg  off  the  Hook  became  generally 
knowu,  and  whatever  preparations  were  made  for  her 
reception  were  got  up  between  the  hours  of  10  and  1. 
Vet  the  Bay,  by  2  o'clock,  was  swarming  with  all 
manner  of  picturesque  craft,  dressed  with  gala  flags — 
from  the  huge  sea-going  steamer  to  the  little  yacht 
that  toppled  over  the  bright  waves  as  an  egg-shell. 

The  day  itself  was  one  of  the  brightest  days  of 
June,  and  "naught,"  as  the  poet  sings,  "  is  so  fair  as 
a  day  in  June."  Certainly  no  day  was  ever  lovelier 
than  yesterday.  .Having  missed,  by  a  few  minutes, 
getting  on  board  the  steamer  that  Messrs.  Grinnell, 
Minturn  and  Co.,  sent  down  to  the  Great  Eastern  as 
soon  as  they  heard  she  was  off  the  bar,  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  on  board  the  Satellite,  where  we 
found  a  select  company,  and  started  from  the  foot  of 
Morris  street  at  a  few  minutes  past  1  p.  m. 

By  2  o'clock  we  were  outside  the  Narrows,  and  great 
excitement  was  caused  on  board  by  some  keen-sighted 
passenger  exclaiming,  "  There  she  is !"    And  there 
she  was  to  be  sure.    There  was  the  merest  indies  Urn 
of  something  like  spectral  masts,  being  dimly  di.  • 
ibte  on  the  line  of  the  horizon.    But  tbe  atn,  s 
was  so  transparent,  and  tbe  sun  shone  so  h 
that  very  soon  we  could  plainly  discover  the  ; 
of  the  huge  ship,  with  her  six  masts,  lying  up., 
calm  surface  of  the  ocean. 

By  the  time  we  got  near  enough  to  read  her  na^t, 
upon  her  stern,  she  was  in  motion,  being  propelled 
at  first  by  her  screw  alone.  She  was  already  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  small  steamers,  tugs, 
and  yachts,  among  which  she  moved  in  very  truth 
like  a  leviathan  among  the  minnows,  At  the  first 
sight  of  the  monster  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  she  was  not  bigger,  but,  those  fal- 
lacious impression  soon  wore  away,  and  the  ideal 
monster  began  to  be  assimilated  with  the  real  ship 
that  lay  before  us. 

A  few  moments'  delay  at  the  Quarantine,  to  enable 
the  Health  Officer  to  board  her,  gave  opportunity  to 
the  immense  number  of  boats  and  steamers  to  come  up 
with  the  Leviathan,  and  surround  her.  But  she  was 
soon  in  motion  again,  and  the  splendid  scene  became 
mpre  animated  than  ever  as  we  approach  the  Battery, 
which  was  covered,  as  were  all  the  piers  and  docks, 
and  the  shipping  moored  thereto  with  dense  masses  of 
human  beings. 

As  the  stately  ship  moved  up  the  river,  she  wa9  sa-  ! 


uted  by  cheers  from  the  multitudes  on  shore,  by  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  by  firing  of  guns  from  the  steamships 
that  lay  along  the  docks.  The  bay  and  river  were 
full  of  people,  the  house-tops,  and  all  the  wharves  and 
piers  were  crowded,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  to  have 
come  out  to  gaze  upon  the  visitor  who  had  so  often 
disappointed  us  that  no  one  believed  that  she  would 
ever  really  come. 

Manumission  of  Slaves — The  law  prohibiting  the 
manumission  of  slaves  in  Maryland  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  first  of  last  month.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  slaves  have 
been  manumitted  in  Frederick  county  alone,  since  the 
1st  of  March,  when  the  law  was  passed. 

The  Japanese. — The  Japanese  left  New  York  for 
their  native  land  in  the  Niagara  on  the  30th  ult. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and*  Mea'l. — The  demand  for  Flour  has 
fallen  off.  Sales  are  reported  at  $5  37  a  5  50  per  bbl. 
for  superfine,  and  $5  75  for  extras.  There  is  no  ship- 
ping demand,  with  sales  to  the  home  trade  at  the  same 
figures,  and  extra  family  and  fancy  lots  at  $6  25  a  7. 
Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $3  75  a  3  87£.  Corn  Meal  is  held 
at  $3  37£  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  limited  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  red  at 
$1  30  a  1  36  per  bushel.  White  ranges  from  $1  38£ 
to  1  50.  Rye  is  steady  at  about  78c.  Corn  is  scarce  ; 
sales  of  prime  yellow  at  68c  afloat.  Oats — sales  at  40c 
for  Pennsylvania  and  38  c.  for  Delaware.  No  sales  of 
Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Cloverseed. — Sales  from  second  hands  at  $4  50  a 
$5  per  64  pounds.  No  change  in  Timothy.  Flaxseed 
is  worth  $1  62  per  bushel. 


GREEN  LAWN.— This  establishment  will  re-open 
for  the  reception  of  oarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  snaded,  3£  miles  from  the  sta- 
ti  n  at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railroad,  at  which  place,  persons  leaving 
the  corner  of  18th  and  Market  sts.,  arrive  in  1\  hours, 
and  by  forwarding  information  previous  to  their 
coming,  will  be  conveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
week,  $5.    Children  under  12  years,  $3. 

R-ftience — Joel  J.  Baily,  No.  219  Market  Street. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietor, 

Unionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

—6  t. 


iSTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
fOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — Tbe  summer  geg- 
b„6ii  jf  this  institution  will  commence  on  tbe  21gt  of 
5th  mo.,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  i 
Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sess'on.  No  extra 
charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 

HERNY  W.  R1DGWAY. 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4  mo.  21st,  1860— 3m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30tb  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Menihew  d  Thompson,  Its.,  Lodge  •  . 
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JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Continued  from  page  259.) 

In  this  time  of  my  confinement  several  people 
resorted  to  me  in  prison  on  the  First  days,  and 
we  had  good  meetings  there;  for  though  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be  shut  up  in  gaols 
for  the  testimony's  sake,  yet  the  word  of  God 
cannot  be  bound,  for  then  it  had  free  course, 
and  was  glorified. 

This  prison  was  made  easy  to  me,  and  things 
were  well  at  home  with  my  dear  wife  and  fam- 
ily; and  though  she  was  a  tender  woman,  yet 
she  was  enabled  (through  mercy)  to  keep  mar- 
kets, to  carry  on  our  business  for  a  livelihood ; 
she  also  came  sometimes  to  see  me  in  prison, 
though  it  was  sixteen  miles,  which  was  hard  for 
her  in  the  winter  season. 

Whilst  I  was  a  prisoner,  I  wrote  a  little  book, 
which  T  entitled  "The  Prisoner's  Vindication," 
as  also  some  epistles  and  letters  to  Friends,  be- 
sides which,  I  wrote  some  meditations  in  verse 
for  my  children ;  and  as  to  the  reason  why  I 
write  some  remarkable  passages  of  my  sufferings 
for  truth,  and  also  the  great  things  which  the 
Lord  hath  wrought  for  me,  both  in  supporting 
me  therein,  and  delivering  me  out  of ;  I  say, 
these  things  are  wrote  that  my  children  and 
others  may  be  encouraged  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Lord,  and  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth ; 
for,  for  that  cause  it  came  into  my  mind,  to  tell 
unto  others  how  good  the  Lord  hath  been  unto 
me,  for  which  I  am  deeply  engaged  to  praise  his 
great  name. 


Thus  T  was  a  prisoner  for  the  gospel's  sake 
above  five  years  and  a  half  before  I  was  set  at 
liberty  by  King  James  the  Second;  as  also  many 
hundreds  more  were.  I  was  discharged  in  open 
court  the  23d  of  the  First  month,  1686.  Then 
I  went  home  to  my  wife,  but  after  I  had  staid  a 
while  I  was  concerned  to  visit  Friends,  and.  tra- 
velled through  most  parts  of  this  nation,  except 
Cornwall,  and  I  was  also  in  some  parts  of  Wales; 
I  had  also  many  meetings  in  and  about  East- 
wood, (Nottinghamshire,)  and  many  were  con- 
vinced, and  became  obedient  to  the  blessed 
truth. 

But  the  priest  of  Eastwood  being  an  old  man, 
and  hearing  a  great  rumor  about  Friends,  as 
also  that  many  of  his  hearers  left  him;  he  had 
a  son  who  was  a  priest  also,  who  sometimes 
preached  in  his  father's  stead. 

It  was  reported  that  the  old  man  bade  his  son 
preach  the  same  doctrine  which  I  did;  but  when 
he  went  about  what  his  father  advised  him,  he 
was  so  confounded  in  his  matter  that  he  could 
not  go  on.  It  happened  one  day  that  I  had  a 
very  large  meeting  at  the  house  of  one  Luke 
Hanks,  where  I  heard  that  this  priest  of  East- 
wood should  say  I  stole  his  sheep  from  him, 
meaning  some  of  those  who  had  been  his  hear- 
ers. After  this  meeting  I  went  to  a  Friend's 
house,  one  Francis  Taunton,  who  dwelt  at  Hey- 
nor;  but  that  night  the  priest  sent  his  clerk,  de- 
siring me  to  go  to  his  house,  whither  I  went,  and 
several  Friends  along  with  me ;  when  we  came 
there  we  were  invited  to  sit  down,  which  we  did, 
and  sat  a  while  in  silence  until  the  priest  of 
Heynor  (who  had  followed  us  thither)  spake  to 
the  priest  of  Eastwood,  saying,  he  perceived  that 
I  was  sent  for  to  him,  that  he  might  speak  with 
me,  upon  which  the  young  priest  asked  me,  how 
I  was  called  to  be  a  preacher;  but  before  I  an- 
swered his  question,  he  added,  I  grant  that  a 
man  may  be  rightly  called,  though  not  of  God ; 
for,  said  he,  the  king's  call  is  sufficient;  at  which 
a  Friend,  who  was  present,  said,  I  suppose  this 
king  has  called  none  of  you;  No,  replied  the 
priest,  I  believe  he  will  call  you  before  any  of 
us.  Then  spake  I,  saying,  I  deny  that  any  man 
can  be  rightly  called  if  he  be  not  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron;  and  this  I  was  willing  to  prove 
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by  Scripture ;  then  the  priest  of  the  house  la- 
bored to  help  his  son  out,  but  he  run  himself 
into  the  same  snare,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
prove  that  any  man  was  rightly  called  to  preach 
unless  he  was  called  of  God.  We  talked  fur- 
ther, till  they  were  both  silent  and  confounded; 
in  this  silence  I  had  a  concern  come  upon  me, 
upon  which  I  stood  up  and  preached  truth 
among  them,  and  when  I  had  done,  the  priests 
gave  me  their  hands,  and  we  parted  friendly. 
When  we  were  gone,  the  priest's  wife  was  angry 
with  them,  saying,  they  sent  for  me  like  fools, 
and  let  me  go  like  fools;  but  if  ever  I  came 
again,  she  threatened  that  she  would  either  burn 
or  scald  me.  After  this,  I  heard  that  the  priest 
of  Heynor  fell  into  great  trouble  of  mind,  and 
was  confounded  in  his  pulpit ;  but  afterwards  I 
met  with  the  young  priest  of  Eastwood  upon  the 
road,  who  spoke  very  kindly  to  me. 

Now  I  visited  Friends  in  Lancashire,  as  at 
Manchester,  Warrington,  Sankey,  Ormskirk, 
Copplemoore  and  Penketh,  where  was  a  large, 
lively  meeting.  I  lodged  at  Roger  Haydock's, 
and  at  Copple,  at  John  Haydock's,  and  at  Liv- 
erpool, at  Robert  Haydock's,  and  at  Lancaster, 
at  Robert  Lawson's,  and  went  to  Swarthmore,  to 
Kendal,  and  divers  other  meetings  in  Westmore- 
land, and  back  to  Lancaster  again  ;  from  thence 
to  Bentham,  and  so  to  John  Moor's;  thence  to 
Samuel  Watson's,  and  Kettlewell;  thence  to 
William  Ellis';  thence  to  Skipton  to  John  Hall's, 
and  so  into  Craven,  and  to  George  Myers'  house. 
Thence  I  went  to  several  towns  in  the  Dales, 
where  I  found  divers  of  my  countrymen  gone 
into  those  parts;  and  I  was  at  the  Lady  Lam- 
bert's; and  then  I  travelled  to  Drawel  to  John 
Blakelin's,  at  Sedberg,  and  went  to  a  meeting  at 
Scarsdale,  and  there  were  twelve  convinced  that 
day;  and  so  to  Counterset,  to  Richard  Robin- 
son's, and  down  the  country  by  Robert  Lodge's, 
to  York,  Leeds,  and  Halifax,  and  to  John  Winn's 
at  Bradford,  and  to  Sikehouse  Meeting,  and 
down  by  Owse  to  Pomfret,  and  so  to  and  fro  in 
several  places  more;  for  I  did  not  then  keep  a 
journal  of  all  places  or  passages,  as  I  might  have 
done.  And  I  was  twice  at  Hull,  and  Brigg,  and 
at  Winteringham,  and  Gainsborough,  the  Isle  of 
Axholm,  at  Epworth  and  Thorn,  and  back  to 
Pomfret,  Sheffield,  Hansworth,  Woodhouse,  and 
Balborough-hall,  Drainsfield,  Whittingham,  and 
at  Chesterfield  very  often;  and  the  Lord  was  with 
me  in  his  great  love  and  mercy,  else  my  travels 
had  been  tiresome  and  unpleasant,  but  the  Lord 
helped  me  many  a  time ;  yea  the  living  knew  it, 
and  met  with  him  to  their  comfort,  else  meeting 
with  me  could  have  done  little,  for  the  work  was 
the  Lord's,  and  he  wrought  in  us,  and  for  us,  of 
his  own  good  pleasure;  glory,  honor,  and  praise 
is  wholly  due  to  him. 

After  this  I  went  into  Cheshire,  and  to  Ches- 
ter again,  where  I  had  formerly  been  exercised, 
and  where  there  was  now  more  openness  than 


formerly;  and  there  was  a  brave  young  woman, 
called  Frances  Ridge,  her  father  was  dead,  but 
her  mother  very  kindly  entertained  Friends  at 
her  house,  and  her  daughter  was  married  to  a 
Friend  called  Nathaniel  Owen,  of  Ryegate,  in 
Surry. 

I  went  to  Chester  several  times  after,  and  had 
good  meetings  there,  through  the  Lord's  good- 
ness and  mercy,  who  made  them  so  with  his  pre- 
cious presence,  according  to  his  blessed  testimo- 
ny, that  "  wheresoever  two  or  three  are  met  to- 
gether in  his  name,  there  is  he  in  the  midst  of 
them."  This  I  have  witnessed  many  a  time; 
for  if  the  Lord  had  not  been  with  us  we  could 
have  done  nothing  without  him ;  for  he  was 
mouth  and  wisdom  to  us,  and  gave  us  to  under- 
stand Scripture,  and  also  the  motion  of  his  holy 
Spirit,  inspiring  us  by  it;  for  we  spoke  as  it 
moved  us  and  gave  us  utterance.  Renowned 
and  exalted  over  all  be  our  gracious  God ;  for 
we  came  not  with  words  of  our  own  wisdom,  or 
with  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth  or 
taught  us,  but  with  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
gave  us,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual. 

And  I  went  to  most  meetings  in  that  county 
of  Cheshire;  as  Middlewich,  Nantwich,  Bose- 
leigh,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Morley,  Sheeford, 
Franly-height,  and  a  fine  people  they  were,  and 
much  love,  unity,  peace  and  concord  were 
amongst  Friends.  I  went  to  some  other  meet- 
ings which  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of. 

After  this  I  travelled  in  several  counties  in 
England,  both  east,  west  and  south;  as  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  through  other  counties  north- 
ward, as  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire,  in  my 
return  home,  and  found  Friends  in  great  love 
and  unity,  and  many  were  convinced,  truth  pros- 
pered, and  we  were  sweetly  refreshed  and  com- 
forted together;  for  we  were  an  help  and  a 
strength  one  to  another,  and  the  body  edified  it- 
self in  love,  blessed  and  praised  be  the  name  of 
our  God  for  ever  ! 

And  I  went  much  abroad  to  meetings,  and 
run  to  and  fro  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  in 
most  parts  of  the  nation  preaching  the  gospel 
freely,  and  travelled  into  Wales,  and  through 
great  part  of  it;  and  had  many  good  meetings 
there,  at  Harding,  Wrexham,  and  so  to  Rict^rd 
Davis'  house  near  Welch  pool,  and  at  Charles 
Lloyd's  at  Dolobran,  and  at  Ponty  Moyle,  and  ^ 
the  Pant  in  Monmouthshire,  and  other  places, 
whose  names  I  do  not  remember  now ;  and  we 
were  in  great  danger  in  passing  over  that  great 
water  at  Aust,  into  Gloucestershire,  but  (through 
mercy)  got  safe  to  John  Boulton's  atOuldstone, 
and  visited  most  meetings  in  that  county.  I 
was  at  French  Hay,  and  from  thence  to  Bristol, 
and  was  at  many  good  meetings  in  Somerset- 
shire; as  at  Chew,  Wrington,  and  Somerton,  and 
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in  Devonshire,  as  far  as  Exeter,  where  was  a  fine 
meeting,  and  a  house  newly  built,  and  travelled 
through  several  counties  to  London.  The  Lord 
in  great  mercy  favored  me  with  his  power  and 
presence,  to  my  great  comfort  and  joy ;  and  after 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  I  went  into 
Hertfordshire  and  Essex;  was  at  Colchester, 
Woodbridge,  Ipswich,  Bury,  and  so  to  and  fro 
in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  as  far  as  Yarmouth,  and 
back  to  Norwich,  and  up  and  down  in  that 
county  to  Downham  and  Lynn,  and  into  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Rutland- 
shire, into  Lincolnshire,  to  Boston  and  Lincoln 
cities,  and  through  most  of  that  great  county ;  so 
into  Nottinghamshire,  and  then  into  Derbyshire, 
home.  Having  travelled  in  great  love;  and 
many  in  this  journey  were  turned  to  the  Lord 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  as  at  many  other 
times  and  places  where  I  travelled ;  and  though 
I  often  came  home  much  spent,  weak,  and  wea- 
ry, yet  had  my  reward  with  me  (my  sheaves  in 
my  bosom)  and  usually  was  soon  better  when  I 
had  rested  awhile. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CLEARING  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  has  befallen  or  be- 
falls you  which  justifies  impatience  or  peevishness. 
God  is  inscrutable,  but  not  wrong.  Remember, 
if  the  cloud  is  over  you,  that  there  is  a  bright 
light  always  on  the  other  side;  also, 'that  the 
time  is  coming,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
when  that  cloud  will  be  swept  away,  and  the 
fullness  of  God's  light  and  wisdom  poured 
around  you.  Everything  which  has  befallen 
you — whatever  sorrow  your  heart  bleeds  with, 
whatever  pain  you  suffer — nothing  is  wanting 
but  to  see  the  light  that  actually  exists,  waiting 
to  be  revealed,  and  you  will  be  satisfied.  If 
your  life  is  dark,  then  walk  by  faith,  and  God  is 
pledged  to  keep  you  as  safe  as  if  you  could  un- 
derstand everything.  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. — Bushnell. 


"  YEA,  I  HAVE  LOVED  THEE  WITH  AN  EVER- 
LASTING LOVE." 

The  healthy  mind  never  doubts  for  a  moment 
the  Father's  love  for  his  children.  In  perfect 
adaptation  to  man's  requirements  are  found  skies 
and  earth  and  sea;  and  the  seasons, as  they  roll, 
give  a  variety  which  is  beneficial  to  both  soul 
and  frame.  Man's  loveliest  dreams  of  Heaven 
are  scarcely  more  than  he  realizes  in  favored  mo- 
ments upon  earth.  The  green  pastures  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  leads  his  flock  have  their 
types  here,  and  the  "  river  of  life  "  we  imagine 
to  be  the  calm,  deep  stream,  scarcely  more  clear 
and  gentle  in  its  flow  than  that  beside  which  we 
linger,  listening  to  its  sweetly  plaintive  melody. 


And,  as  we  gaze  through  measureless  heights, 
not  void  and  dark,  but  luminous  with  worlds  that 
thought  cannot  number,  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
is  there  aught  sublimer  than  this  in  the  better 
land  ?  Has  not  God's  everlasting  love  satisfied 
our  reasonable  desires  even  here  ? 

The  ocean,  lovely  in  its  hues,  changing  with 
every  hour,  seemingly  infinite  in  its  boundless 
sweep,  chanting  its  low,  sad  song  that  charms 
while  it  subdues,  speaks  it  not  to  us  of  the  love 
that  robed  it  in  beauty  and  gave  it  music  of  its 
own  ? 

Every  flower  that  flings  its  perfume  to  the 
breeze,  each  bird  that  pours  its  happiness  in 
song,  the  blended  voices  of  Nature  that  come  to 
us  in  far-off  solitudes,  bear  the  messages  of  a 
love  that  is  perfect,  of  a  care  that  is  eternal. 
Around  our  daily  paths  has  not  God  strewn 
blessings  more  than  we  can  number?  For 
homes  of  peace  and  plenty,  for  society,  purified 
and  restrained  by  Christian  influences,  for  the 
love  of  parents  and  children,  and  the  precious 
interchanges  of  friendship  we  must  offer  grateful 
acknowledgments,  and  receive  them  as  eviden- 
ces of  a  goodness  that  is  commensurate  with  Al- 
mighty power. 

God's  love  is  a  necessity  and  truth  for  the  in- 
dividual heart.  No  matter  how  favored  the  con- 
dition, there  must  mingle  in  every  lot  sorrow 
and  disappointment;  and  there  will  come  hours 
when  the  soul  cries  out  for  more  efficient  help 
than  lover  and  friend  can  afford,  and  in  these 
seasons  where  shall  it  find  repose  save  in  the 
arms  of  the  Eternal  ? 

An  everlasting  love !  Poverty  nor  sickness 
nor  sin  can  touch  it;  time  cannot  wither  its  im- 
mortal bloom ;  it  is  too  deep  to  be  rooted  out,  it 
is  too  high  for  earthly  storms  to  blight  it ;  and 
death,  itself,  is  but  its  messenger  to  call  the  worn 
and  weary  wanderer  back  to  the  Father's  man- 
sion. 

Such  is  the  love  that  gave  us  being,  that  min- 
isters to  our  daily  life,  that  afflicts  in  mercy,  that 
crowns  our  passing  hours  with  happiness,  that 
permits  us  a  hope  so  glorious  as  to  bear  us  in 
triumph  over  the  roughest  paths  and  through  the 
darkest  shadows. 

They  never  doubt  God's  love  whose  lives  are 
holy.  By  their  own  purity  they  are  so  nearly 
allied  to  Him  that  they  see  less  darkly  than  the 
sinner  the  evidences  of  His  beneficence ;  and  the 
budding  leaf  and  early  flower  of  spring,  the  ma- 
ture and  queenly  beauty  of  the  summer,  the 
teeming  harvest  fields  of  autumn,  and  the  seem- 
ing rest  but  real  activity  of  Nature's  forces  in 
winter  are  to  them  all  eloquent  of  the  Creator. 
The  Watchman  of  their  Israel  neither  slumbers 
nor  sleeps. 

An  everlasting  love  !  Existing  before  the 
great  Architect  pronounced  this  fair  earth  good, 
it  will  go  with  us  into  eternity  without  shadow 
of  change.    The  love  of  friends,  so  precious  to 
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us,  may  falter  or  die,  and  can  aid  us  only  to  the 
grave's  dark  entrance,  but  the  love  of  God  will 
light  that  dreaded  pathway  and  make  for  us  the 
heaven  for  which  we  long  and  pray. 

If  the  knowledge  of  this  love  does  not  sanctify 
the  daily  life,  and  if  it  be  not  reflected  from  our 
faith  and  hope,  how  deepl}  do  we  sin  against 
God — what  ingratitude  do  we  manifest  towards 
One  whose  very  name  is  love.  What  a  refuge 
is  confidence  in  Him,  amid  the  fluctuations  of 
fortune,  what  a  cheering  consoler  when  sorrow 
presses  heavily,  what  a  balm  to  the  tortured 
breast  of  pain  ! 

Without  it,  0,  how  dark  and  cheerless  would 
life  become,  as  one  by  one  the  friends  of  our 
youth  go  out  of  our  presence  to  return  no  more ; 
as  from  varying  causes  the  props  upon  which  we 
lean  are  withdrawn. 

With  God's  love  filling  all  our  being  we  are 
peaceful,  resigned,  content;  strong  when  temp- 
tations come,  confident  amid  afflictions,  assured 
that  at  last,  when  flesh  and  strength  fail,  and 
the  tones  that  we  love  are  inaudible  to  the  dull 
sense,  a  voice  will  pierce  the  silence,  and  the 
departing  soul  shall  hear  it,  and  the  burden  of 
its  consolation  will  be,  "  I  have  loved  thee  with 
an  everlasting  love,"  saith  the  Lord.  H  J.  L. 

[New -En  gland  Farmer. 


None  need  stand  useless  members  of  God's 
great  family.  There  is  work  for  every  one  to 
do,  if  he  will  but  look  out  for  it.  So  long  as 
there  is  ignorance  to  instruct,  want  to  relieve, 
sorrow  to  soothe,  let  there  be  no  drones  in  the 
hive,  no  idlers  in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  world. 
— Baptist  Fam.  Mag. 

Spare  moments  are  like  the  gold  dust  of  time. 
Of  all  the  portions  of  our  life  spare  moment  are 
the  most  fruitful  in  good  or  evil.  They  are  the 
gaps  through  which  temptations  find  the  easiest 
access  to  the  garden  of  the  soul. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE    SECOND     QUERY    FOR     MINISTERS  AND 
ELDERS. 

Having  been  in  great  measure  the  originator 
of  an  examination  of  the  Second  Query  for  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  (and  I  can  truly  say  with  no 
other  object  than  the  welfare  of  Society,)  being 
for  several  years  clerk  for  a  small  meeting,  it 
was  part  of  my  duty  to  write  the  answers  to  the 
Queries;  and  giving  a  correct  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  is  not  understood,  is  a  thing  hardly  to 
be  expected.  However  humiliating  not  to  be 
able  to  understand  a  query  that  J.  J.  W.  says  is 
the  clearest  and  most  specific  in  the  discipline, 
.1  must  confess  it  never  was  clear  or  satisfactory 
to  my  mind.  After  due  consideration  I  laid  my 
views  before  the  meeting,  and  confined  the  answer 
to  the  la'ter  part  of  the  Query,  believing  it  cover 


ed  the  whole  ground,  which  course  was  approved 
by  the  meeting.  I  have  been  thus  particular,  in 
order  to  show  the  origin  of  the  concern,  that  it 
was  not  the  offspring  of  party  feeling,  neither 
from  a  disposition  "  to  seek  in  alteration  a 
panacea  for  the  weaknesses  of  Society/'  as  charg- 
ed by  the  writer  in  No.  13  of  the  Intelligencer. 

"  Are  Ministers  sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  care- 
ful to  minister  in  the  ability  which  God  gives?" 
As  regards  the  meaning  of  word  and  doctrine, 
Webster  may  settle  that,  but  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  those  sounds,  in  the  situation  they 
are  placed,  is  altogether  an  unsettled  thing;  of 
which  we  had  abuadant  evidence,  whenever  the 
subject  was  attempted  to  be  explained  during 
the  Yearly  Meeting;  calculated  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  to  honest  inquirers,  when  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  answering  the  query  for 
years,  and  not  willing  to  change,  entirely  dis- 
agree in  their  explanations.  This  is  a  state  of 
society  that  ought  not  to  continue,  when  it  could 
so  easily  be  avoided.  If  we  transpose  the  two 
sentences  without  in  any  way  altering  the  sense 
of  either,  the  query  will  read  thus : 

Are  Ministers  careful  to  minister  in  the  ability 
which  God  gives ;  are  they  sound  in  word  and 
doctrine  ? 

If,  in  answering  the  query,  the  first  part  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  what  language  can 
be  used  for  the  [latter  that  will  add  to  or  take 
from  it.  If  the  ministry  proceeds  from  the  abili- 
ty queried  after,  it  must  be  good  and  right. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  u  word  and  doctrine" 
are  more  tangible,  and  therefore  necessary  to 
take  hold  of.  The  fruits  of  this  course  in  the  days 
of  Elias  Hicks  should  be  sufficient  to  convince 
those  that  are  old  enough  to  remember,  that  they 
might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  welfare  of  Socie- 
ty ;  as  we  have,  from  the  highest  outward  authori- 
ty, evidence  that  the  blessed  Jesus  received  what 
he  gave  to  the  people  from  the  Father.  After 
having  finished  the  work  that  was  given  him  to 
do,  he  says,  "  Now  they  have  known  that  all 
things  whatsoever  thou  has  given  me  are  of 
thee.  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words 
which  thou  gavest  me,  and  they  have  received 
them,  and  have  known  surely  that  I  came  out 
from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou 
didst  send  me."  John  x%ii.  7,  8.  And  he  also 
declares  that  neither  his  words  nor  his  doctrine 
were  his;  but  were  given  him  of  the  Father. 
This  appears  to  be  the  entire  substance  of 
what  is  queried  after.  Does  the  ministry 
proceed  from  divine  authority?  and  this  can 
only  be  known  by  any  one  (have  what  out- 
ward tests  we  may)  when  it  meets  the  witness 
for  God  placed  within  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
and  not  by  comparing  words  spoken  with  doc- 
trines, creeds,  confessions  of  faith  or  any  outward 
test. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  11  word"  to  mean 
power,  or  that  that  was  in  the  beginning,  by 
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which  all  things  were  made,  as  some,  who  say 
the  query  is  equally  clear  to  them,  construe  it, 
and  to  which  I  should  think  the  text  quoted  by 
J.  J.  W.  would  as  aptly  apply,  thus,  "  Study  to 
show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth,"  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  15.  The  14th  I 
have  omitted,  but  the  reader  can  examine  it,  as  I 
think  this  application  is  at  least  doubtful. 

With  this  construction  of  the  doubtful  word, 
the  two  questions  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same 
substance;  and  therefore  not  needful  Friends 
who  have  not  travelled  in  this  concern,  are  not 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  having  it  examined 
understandingly.  The  discipline  requires  that 
such  subject  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  Month- 
ly and  Quarterly  Meetings  before  coming  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  (and  not  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
select  body,  as  was  suggested  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing,) and  experience  has  shown  that  the  body  of 
Society  have  never  concerned  themselves  about  it 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  judgment  in 
the  case.  My  object  in  laying  these  views  be 
fore  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  is  in  order 
that  Friends  may  divest  themselves  of  prejudice, 
and  give  the  subject  a  deliberate  consideration, 
so  that  if  possible  we  may  unite  in  removing  a 
doubtful  question,  at  least.  I  fully  agree  with 
J.  J.  W.,  that  our  rules  of  discipline  should  be 
perfectly  clear  and  reasonable. 

Had  the  committee  been  prepared  to  have 
adopted  the  queries  as  in  general  use  by  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  removed.  Balti- 
more, which  is  similar  to  the  others,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "Are  the  Ministers  in  the  exercise  of 
their  gifts,  careful  to  wait  for  divine  ability  ?" 

In  conclusion  I  can  say  I  feel  much  unity 
with  the  remarks  of  S.,  but  they  did  not  embrace 
all  of  my  concern,  and  I  hope  Society  will  give 
the  subject  that  attention  its  importance  de- 
mands. T. 
West  Goshen,  6th  mo.  27,  1860. 


BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  DUNSDON. 
(Concluded  from  page  261.) 

In  1823  he  was  married  to  Betty  Smith,  a 
young  woman  about  his  own  age,  who  resided  at 
Steeple  Ashton,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted for  some  years. 

The  first  twelve  months  had  nearly  passed 
away,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  a 
severe  trial  in  the  loss  of  his  first  child,  and  the 
dangerous  and  lingering  illness  of  his  wife ;  but 
knowing  where  to  look  for  help,  he  was  support- 
ed under  it,  and  enabled  to  feel  resigned  to  the 
divine  will.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  sister, 
after  speaking  very  feelingly  of  his  wife's  illness, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that,  with  care,  she  would 
still  be  spared  to  him,  he  says  :  "  The  little  boy 
is  dead,  but  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us:  may 
he  make  us  content  with  his  will." 


His  wife  gradually  got  better,  but  was  not 
able  to  go  out  of  the  house  for  several  months  : 
during  this  time,  he  was  remarkably  kind  and 
attentive  to  her.  After  his  return  home  of  an 
evening  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  was  ac- 
customed, as  his  wife  sat  at  work,  to  read  aloud 
a  few  chapters  from  the  Bible,  and  then  they 
generally  conversed  a  little  about  what  he  had 
been  reading.  Before  they  retired  to  rest,  it  was 
his  constant  practice  to  endeavor  to  check  all 
worldly  thoughts,  and  to  feel  after  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  presence.  He  was  also  careful  to  ex- 
amine his  actions  during  the  past  day;  and  if 
he  was  sensible  of  having  transgressed  the  righte- 
ous law  of  God,  so  to  humble  himself  in  his 
sight  as  to  be  enabled  to  close  his  eyes  under  a 
sense  of  his  forgiveness  and  love ;  and  in  the 
morning,  he  seldom  left  his  room  without  at- 
tempting to  lift  up  his  heart  to  Him  for  preser- 
vation during  the  coming  day.  These  seasons 
were  frequently  owned  by  the  influence  of 
divine  love,  strengthening  and  comforting  him. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1825,  he 
had  a  serious  illness,  and  was  confined  at  home 
several  weeks.  A  friend  who  visited  him  at  this 
time,  says  of  him,  that  though  his  illness  was 
apparently  dangerous,  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
agitated  with  fear,  or  deprived  of  hope,  but  there 
was  an  unusual  degree  of  that  solemnity  of  feel- 
ing so  much  to  be  desired. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  shy,  retiring  character  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  concern  he  felt  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  neighbors,  often  led 
him  to  call  on  them,  and  try  to  stir  them  up  to 
greater  diligence ;  and  for  the  young  and  rising 
generation,  he  was  particularly  desirous  that 
they  might,  by  an  early  dedication  of  their  hearts 
to  G-od,  be  preserved  from  the  many  snares  that 
attend  the  slippery  path  of  youth,  and  thereby 
be  spared  that  pain  and  misery,  which  an  indul- 
gence in  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world  is  sure 
one  day  or  other  to  cause  them.  He  frequently 
spoke  with  great  pleasure  of  those,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, were  walking  in  the  path  of  self-denial, 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  encourage  them  to  per- 
severe ;  but  he  was  cautious,  in  so  doing,  not  to 
encourage  any  undue  dependence  on  man.  He 
remarked,  that  he  thought  a  growth  in  that 
which  is  good  is  often  retarded  by  looking  too 
much  to  our  fellow-men  for  help,  instead  of  de- 
pending more  entirely  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  we  are  promised  shall  teach 
us  all  things,  and  lead  into  all  truth  ;  "  I  used," 
said  he,  "  to  be  fond  of  running  about  to  one  and 
the  other,  but  I  hope  I  am  got  beyond  that  now." 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  and  there, 
he  now  felt  from  experience,  it  must  be  .sought, 

In  1827,  he  removed  to  reside  at  Semington. 
Here,  being  at  a  coal-pit  on  a  very  wet  night, 
and  having  to  wait  long  for  the  loading  of  his 
wagon,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  damp  great- 
coat, and  lay  down  to  sleep  on  some  hay. 
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The  next  evening,  on  his  return  home,  he 
found  he  had  taken  a  very  violent  cold;  he|con- 
tinued  to  work,  however,  for  several  days,  but  at 
last  became  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed.  Hearing  he  was  unwell,  1  called  rather 
late  in  the  evening  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in 
a  very  alarming  state,  laboring  under  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  his  breath- 
ing was  very  short  and  oppressed,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  speak  produced  violent  attacks  of 
coughing.  Desiring  he  would  not  speak,  I  sat 
quietly  on  the  side  of  the  bed  for  a  considerable 
time.  I  found  that  he  was  quite  sensible  of  his 
danger,  and  from  the  peace  and  serenity  which 
appeared  in  his  countenance,  doubted  not  but 
that  he  experienced  that  confidence  in  his  Re- 
deemer, which  makes  the  true  believer  more  than 
conqueror.  Although  no  conversation  took  place, 
I  was  much  gratified  with  my  visit.  I  stayed 
till  a  late  hour,  and  then  took  leave  of  him,  hard- 
ly expecting  that  he  would  survive  till  the  morn- 
ing. The  following  evening,  I  visited  him  again, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  disease  had 
taken  a  favorable  turn,  and  that  there  appeared 
considerable  ground  to  hope  for  his  recovery.  I 
remarked  that  when  I  left  him  the  night  before,  I 
hardly  expected  to  see  him  living  at  this  time. 
He  answered,  "No,  sir,  I  did  not  expect  it  my- 
self, but  the  Lord  knows  what  is  best  for  us."  I 
said,  "  seeing  thou  wast  fully  aware  of  thy  situa- 
tion, how  didst  thou  feel  in  the  prospect  of  death?" 
He  looked  up  very  pleasantly,  and  said,  "very 
peaceful  and  quiet — it  did  not  take  me  by  surprise ; 
this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought  of  dying.  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  prepare  for  such  a  time 
as  this  for  some  years  past."  The  cough  coming 
on,  I  requested  he  would  not  attempt  to  talk 
again,  but  after  a  little  pause,  he  said,  "  0  !  how 
good  the  Lord  is  ;  there  is  a  support  in  religion 
when  every  thing  else  fails ;  and  I  believe  if  it 
should  please  the  Lord  to  release  me,  there  is  a 
place  of  rest  prepared  for  my  immortal  soul  ; 
but  it  is  all  in  mercy,  nothing  of  my  own ;  I 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

During  the  whole  of  this  illness,  his  mind  was 
preserved  in  a  remarkably  quiet,  peaceful  state, 
and  a  person  who  was  with  him  most  of  the  time, 
remarked  that  she  never  saw  him  show  any  sign 
of  impatience,  or  heard  a  murmuring  word 
escape  from  him.  Indeed  it  was  quite  a 
privilege  to  sit  an  hour  by  his  bedside,  particu- 
larly when  he  was  well  enough  to  converse. 

He  gradually  improved,  but  as  his  bodily 
strength  increased,  his  gracious  Lord  saw  meet 
to  prove  him  with  poverty  of  spirit.  He  said  to 
a  person  who  called,  "  The  enemy  knows  when 
we  are  weak ;  he  has  been  very  busy  with  me 
for- some  days  past,  but  he  has  not  been  suffered 
to  prevail ;  'tis  hard  work  at  such  times  to  keep 
our  minds  stayed  upon  the  Lord."  It  was  his 
practice,  when  thus  tried,  instead  of  struggling 


with  the  temptation,  or  wasting  time  in  bemoan- 
ing his  situation,  to  turn  at  once  in  simple  faith 
to  God  for  help,  by  which  means  he  often  experi- 
enced, that  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower,  to  which  the  righteous  flee  and  are  safe." 
Prov.  xviii.  10.  Thus  he  did  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, so  that  he  was  soon  favored  with  a  return 
of  that  evenness  of  spirits,  for  which  he  was  so 
peculiarly  remarkable.  His  strength  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  after  being  confined  at  home  about 
a  month,  he  resumed  his  usual  employment. 

Calling  to  see  him  one  evening,  I  found  he 
was  gone  to  Steeple  Ashton,  and  had  taken  his 
eldest  daughter  with  him.  After  I  had  been 
sitting  some  time  conversing  with  his  wife,  he 
came  in,  appearing  remarkably  solid  and  thought- 
ful. His  wife  remarked  to  him,  that  she  had 
been  favored  with  very  comfortable  feelings 
since  he  had  been  gone,  and  hoped  he  had  had  a 
pleasant  walk  ;  he  replied,  "  the  Lord  has  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  wonderful  manner;  I  never 
had  such  feelings  in  my  life  as  I  had  to-night 
coming  home,  and  it  is  not  gone  now  ;  if  you 
will  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  I  will  try  to  tell  you." 
After  a  short  pause,  he  continued  :  "As  I  was 
walking  along,  with  the  little  girl  in  my  arms, 
being  much  depressed  both  in  body  and  mind,  I 
was  endeavoring  to  look  to  the  Lord  for  help 
under  our  present  trials.  After  a  while,  I  found 
my  mind  brought  into  such  a  quiet,  peaceful 
state,  and  I  felt  such  a  sense  of  the  love  and 
goodness  of  God,  that  I  could  not  go  on,  but  sat 
down  on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
I  remained  there  some  time  before  I  was  able  to 
i  move ;  my  feelings  quite  overcame  me,  and  the 
1  tears  of  joy  ran  down  my  cheeks.  Then  I  looked 
up,  and  the  moon  was  shining  so  bright,  that 
every  thing  seemed  peaceful  and  quiet  about  me, 
and  £  felt  such  liberty  to  beg  of  the  Lord  that 
he  would  enable  us  to  persevere  in  the  right  way, 
and  give  us  strength  to  bear  up  under  all  our 
trials,  and  when  it  should  please  him  to  take  us 
out  of  this  troublesome  world,  that  he  would  in 
mercy  grant  us  an  admittance  into  his  glorious 
|  kingdom.  Then  I  looked  at  the  little  maid  as 
,she  lay  in  my  lap,  and  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  out 
in  su*ch  desires  for  her,  that  as  she  grew  in 
!  stature,  she  might  grow  in  the  grace  and  favor 
'  of  God.  My  mind  was  so  full  of  the  love  of  God, 
that  I  could  not  help  praying  for  the  whole 
I  human  race,  that  all  might  be  brought  to  a  sense 
I  of  their  situation,  and  sincerely  repent  before 
j  it  was  too  late.  After  awhile,  I  got  up  and 
i  walked  quietly  home,  but  0  !  the  peace  and 
calm  that  I  felt !  I  never  felt  such  nearness  to 
|  the  Lord  before  :  there  seemed  nothing  between 
my  soul  and  Him.  I  think  nothing  can  ever 
make  me  doubt  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God 
towards  the  vilest  sinner  living/'  After  relating 
the  above,  he  sat  silent  a  considerable  time,  and 
seemed  fearful  of  entering  much  into  conversa- 
tion, lest  he  should  dissipate  the  feelings  with 
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which  he  had  been  favored,  and  which  he  said 
in  some  measure  still  remained. 

Being  a  man  of  few  words,  he  was  little  known, 
even  among  his  nearest  neighbors ;  many  of 
whom,  for  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  his 
real  character,  considered  him  rather  dull  and 
stupid. 

He  was  very  cautious  not  to  enter  into  free 
conversation  on  religious  subjects,  unless  he  felt 
his  mind  in  some  degree  prepared  for  it ;  know- 
ing that  "The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man, 
and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord." 
Prov.  xvi.  1.  He  said  he  believed  many  per- 
sons suffered  great  loss  from  expressing  their 
feeling  so  freely,  without  waiting  to  know  more 
of  this  preparation,  by  which  alone  their  conver- 
sation could  be  truly  edifying  and  instructive  to 
others,  or  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

For  the  last  few  months  there  appeared  an  in- 
creased degree  of  watchfulness  in  all  his  actions, 
and  quickened  attention  to  his  religious  duties ) 
from  his  remarks,  it  was  obvious  that  his  views 
of  the  inward  and  spiritual  nature  of  true  religion 
were  much  deepened. 

»  About  this  time,  he  was  affected  with  a  pain 
in  the  nerves  of  his  cheek,  which  appeared  to  be 
something  of  the  tic  doloureux ;  the  pain  was 
at  times  very  violent,  particularly  at  night,  so 
that  he  frequently  got  very  little  or  no  sleep : 
this  continued  for  several  months  ;  various  means 
were  used,  but  with  little  success :  he  bore  it 
very  patiently,  knowing  that  the  Lord  doth  net 
afflict  willingly,  but  that  all  our  trials,  if  rightly 
borne,  would  lead  to  our  purification,  and  in  the 
end  perhaps  prove  our  greatest  blessings.  He  was 
much  weakened  by  the  violence  of  the  pain  and 
loss  of  sleep,  and  at  times  felt  discouraged,  fear- 
ing that  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  his  work 
and  apply  to  the  parish  for  assistance. 

I  called  one  evening,  and  sat  some  time  with 
him.  On  inquiring  for  his  health,  he  replied 
that  he  still  suffered  a  good  deal  from  pain  in  his 
face,  but  the  Lord  was  very  good  to  him,  and  he 
thought  he  had  never  spent  such  a  day  in  his 
life,  or  at  least  when  at  work,  as  he  had  done  that 
day ;  that  his  mind  had  been  so  clothed  with 
good  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  that  his  labor 
appeared  nothing  to  him,  although  he  had  been 
occupied  nearly  twelve  hours,  pitching  and  load- 
ing bean  sheaves,  during  which  he  and  his  com- 
panion had  conversed  but  little,  lest  they  should 
dissipate  the  precious  feeling  with  which  they 
were  favored. 

On  the  23d,  I  called  again,  and  sat  some  time 
with  him.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  slept 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous  night,  and  had 
been  free  from  pain  all  day ;  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  say  for  a  long  time  past.  He  was 
very  cheerful,  and  several  times  expressed  his 
thankfulness  for  his  present  blessings.  I  took 
my  leave,  little  supposing  it  was  the  last  time  I 
should  ever  see  him  at  his  own  house. 


He  had  been  employed  for  several  days  past 
in  carrying  timber  from  Monks,  near  Corsham, 
to  Semington ;  and  on  the  25th,  he  went  again 
for  that  purpose  :  having  carefully  load,ed  the 
carriage,  he  was  returning  homewards,  when 
coming  down  a  narrow  and  rather  steep  road,  one 
of  the  pieces  of  timber  slipping  forward,  disabled 
the  off-wheel  horse,  and  threw  the  whole  weight 
on  the  other,  which,  being  more  than  he  was 
equal  to  bear,  forced  the  carriage  onwards,  and 
Charles,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the  horses  from 
being  injured,  was  crushed  between  the  carriage 
and  a  wall,  by  which  he  was  dreadfully  bruised, 
having  his  right  shoulder  dislocated,  the  bone  be- 
hind much  fractured;  five  or  six  ribs  on  the  right, 
and  one  on  the  left  side  broken,  and  the  whole 
region  of  the  chest  appeared  to  have  been  violent- 
ly pressed  inwards ;  he  was  also  very  much 
bruised  and  cut  in  various  parts  of  the  face  and 
body.  In  this  state  he  was  carried  to  the  Asylum 
at  Corsham,  about  a  mile  distant,  where  every 
kind  attention  was  paid  him  by  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  wife,  and  proper  medical  assistance 
procured. 

The  accident  happened  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  about  seven,  his  wife,  and  several 
others  who  felt  interested  about  him,  came  to  him 
His  sufferings,  which  were  extreme,  he  was  en- 
abled to  bear  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  patience 
and  resignation.  Speaking  gave  him  much  pain, 
but  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he  felt  such  a 
sense  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  that  he 
could  at  times  hardly  help  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings.  It  being  remarked  to  him  that  his 
bodily  sufferings  must  be  very  great,  he  replied  : 
Yes,  my  pain  is  very  great,  but  0  !  what  a  mercy 
it  is  that  my  senses  are  so  clear,  and  that  my 
mind  is  kept  so  quiet  and  peaceful,  for  even  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  crushed  between 
the  carriage  and  the  wall,  (although  I  had  not 
been  thinking  of  good  things  before,)  I  felt  such 
a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  that  all  that 
was  then  happening  was  with  his  knowledge  and 
permission,  that  all  anxiety  as  to  how  it  might 
end  seemed  taken  from  me.  I  felt  satisfied  that 
His  hand  was  with  me,  and  that,  if  He  pleased, 
He  could  spare  my  life,  but  if  He  saw  right  to 
take  it,  I  believed  it  would  be  in  mercy  to  my 
soul."  . 

He  several  times  requested  to  be  left  quite 
alone  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  his  mind 
might  be  entirely  abstracted  from  all  outward 
objects,  and  stayed  wholly  upon  God,  so  that  no- 
thing might  interrupt  or  obstruct  that  inward 
communion  of  soul  with  the  Most  High,  which 
was  now  his  only  support,  and  of  which  he  was 
in  a  large  degree  favored  to  partake.  At  times, 
when  his  sufferings  were  very  acute,  he  would 
get  a  little  restless ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it,  he 
would  say,  "  Now,  let  us  try  to  be  quiet  a  little  j" 
he  would  then  lie  perfectly  still,  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  in  si- 
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lence  wait  to  feel  his  spiritual  strength  renewed  ; 
afterwards,  he  would  break  forth  in  some  re- 
markably sweet  expressions,  as  the  following ; 
"  Oh  !  what  a  merciful  God  we  have  to  do  with  ! 
He  never  fails  those  who  look  to  Him  in  sincer- 
ity for  help.  He  knows  what  I  suffer  in  my 
poor  body  j  0  !  the  sweet  peace  that  I  feel  ! 
were  it  not  for  that,  how  could  I  bear  it  V 

Through  the  whole  of  his  short  but  deeply 
trying  illness,  he  was  preserved  in  a  wonderful 
degree  of  patience  and  resignation  ;  never  be- 
ing once  heard  to  complain,  even  when  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  pain ;  and  his  mind  seem- 
ed remarkably  divested  of  every  burden.    .  . 

For  several  hours  previous  to  his  death,  he  was 
at  times  a  little  rambling,  but  still,  as  often  as 
returning  recollection  enabled  him,  he  expressed 
his  joy  and  his  confidence  in  the  Saviour. 

He  quietly  resigned  his  breath  to  Him  who 
gave  it,  about  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  29th, 
being  four  days  from  the  time  the  accident  hap- 
pened; and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Steeple 
Ashton,  his  native  village,  on  the  3d  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1829.  He  had  not  yet  attained  his 
thirtieth  year. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MO.  14,  1860. 

Married, — On  the  21st  of  6th  month,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Seal,  James  Smith  to  Mary  Seal,  all  of 
Uniouville,  Chester  County,  Pa., 

Died,— On  First-day  morning  the  27th  of  Fifth 
month,  Mary  Thorne,  in  the  eighty  seventh  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  Jersey. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Yardley  Taylor. 
(Continued  from  page  198.) 

Absence  from  home  for  some  weeks  past  must 
be  my  excuse  for  not  having  continued  this 
series  of  essays  regularly. 

Those  who  study  the  habits  of  plants  and  look 
into  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology,  will  find 
many  peculiarities  common  to  each  class  of  plants 
each  differing  from  the  other.  The  law  that  governs 
each  class  in  its  peculiarity,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  with  our  limited  knowledge  to  discover.  Why 
one  class  of  climbing  plants,  for  instance,  such 
as  the  Lima  and  other  beans,  the  hop  vine,  the 
honeysuckles  and  others,  should  invariably  wind 
round  a  support  in  one  particular  direction,  is 
one  of  those  facts  that  we  know  is  true,  yet  we 
carinot  see  the  law  that  governs  it.  The  varieties 
of  convolvulus,  lima,  and  other  beans,  twine  round 
a  support  from  east  by  north,  and  west  and 
south  in  ascending ;  while  the  hop  vine  and 


honeysuckle  twine  round  the  other  way,  that  is, 
from  east  by  south  and  west  and  north.  All 
these  plants  twist  themselves  their  own  peculiar 
way,  not  only  round  their  support,  but  are  twist- 
ed themselves  like  a  twisted  string.  What  kind 
of  attraction  can  it  be  that  produces  these  op- 
posite effects  ?  Electrical  attraction  might  be 
supposed  to  be  uniform  in  its  action,  and  not 
likely  to  differ  in  its  results ;  besides,  these  vines 
will  support  themselves  by  a  non-conducting 
material  as  well  as  by  one  that  is  a  good  electri- 
cal conductor. 

The  tendrils  of  vines,  such  as  the  grapevine, 
the  gourd  and  melon  tribe,  and  many  others, 
exhibit  some  curious  phenomena.  Their  tendrils 
issue  from  the  stem  of  the  vine  opposite  to  the 
leaf,  and  are  destined  to  be  its  support  by  cling- 
ing to  other  plants.  In  the  grapevine  the  first 
few  tendrils  support  the  flowers  and  the  fruit, 
the  others  are  supporters.  They  often  extend 
to  near  a  foot  in  length  in  thrifty  vines,  and  are 
mostly  forked.  Very  soon  after  their  appearance 
they  show  a  hooked  point  at  each  extremity, 
pointing  outward  from  each  other,  the  form  best 
adapted  to  reach  objects.  Let  them  reach  an 
object  at  any  part  of  the  tendril,  and  the  end  of 
it  will  wind  itself  round  the  object,  if  it  meets 
with  no  obstruction,  until  the  entire  length  is 
used  up  in  so  doing.  Should  the  tendril  in  passing 
round  that  object,  meet  another  object,  it  will 
enclose  that  if  possible  also.  Should  it  only  reach 
an  object  at  its  extremity,  it  will  enclose  it  as 
far  as  possible ;  and  then  when  it  has  fixed  itself, 
the  remainder  of  the  tendril  will  assume  a  spiral 
form  like  a  cork  screw,  and  in  doing  so,  as  both 
ends  are  secure,  the  spiral  form  about  the  middle 
is  turned  each  way,  just  as  if  we  fastened  a  string 
forming  a  loop  with  both  ends  tied  to  a  stick, 
and  then  taking  the  string  by  the  middle  and 
winding  it  round  the  stick,  each  end  would  be 
wrapped  in  a  different  direction.  This  spiral 
form  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
one  side  of  the  tendril,  whether  that  is  the  side 
that  first  touches  a  support,  or  whether  it  is  the 
side  that  first  shows  the  hooked  appearance  at 
the  end  remains  to  be  ascertained.  These  tendrils 
become  hard  and  woody  during  the  season  and  die, 
but  are  strong  enough  to  bear  a  very  considerable 
weight  for  years  after,  thus  giving  a  firm  sup- 
port to  the  vine. 

The  tendrils  of  the  gourd  and  melon  tribe 
will  support  those  vines  in  an  upright  position, 
if  supports  are  placed  within  reach  ;  but  these  are 
mostly  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground.  Juve- 
niles often  examine  the  tendrils  of  the  water- 
melon vines,  and  if  these  are  dead,  they  judge 
the  fruit  to  be  ripe.  This,  though  a  pretty  good 
test  in  healthy  vines,  is  not  a  sure  one  when 
vines  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

Many  climbing  plants,  as  the  trumpet  flower, 
the  ivy  and  several  others,  support  themselves 
by  emitting  small  roots  that  enter  into  the  crevices, 
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and  small  openings  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  walls, 
or  any  rough  surface.  These  roots  do  not  appear 
to  be  designed  for  nourishment,  but  only  for  the 
support  of  the  plant,  yet  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  if  the  supporting  material  could  yield  sus- 
tenance to  the  plant,  that  it  would  so  obtain  it.  A 
smooth  surface  that  has  no  inequalities  in  which 
the  roots  can  seuter,  cannot  support  the  plant, 
while  on  rough  surfaces  they  adhere  strongly. 

The  fact  that  roots  increase  faster  in  the  di- 
rectiou  of  water,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
belong  to  that  undefiuable  law  "  vegetable  in- 
stinct/' a  law  that  may  be  called  in  whenever  we 
can  assign  no  known  law  for  an  effect  produced. 
But  is  there  no  known  law  to  account  for  this 
effect.  Scientific  botanists  now  all  acknowledge 
the  increase  of  growth  in  plants  to  be  by  the 
addition  of  cellular  matter,  furnished  the  plant  in 
the  sap,  and  containing  matter  for  growth.  This 
cell  matter  will  be  more  abundant  where  water 
can  dissolve  more  of  the  soil ;  hence  the  roots  in- 
crease faster  where  water  and  its  other  proper 
nutriment  is  most  plenty,  and  thus  cause  most 
increase  in  that  direction  But  there  is  another 
law  of  matter  that  here  comes  in  and  plays  a 
most  beautiful  part  in  this  connection,  and  that  is 
the  law  of  capillary  attraction.  The  earth  being  a 
porous  substance,  the  water  below  ascends  by 
capillary  attraction,  whenever  the  surface  above 
becomes  dry.  Hence  the  earth  in  the  vicinity 
of  water  beneath  it,  is  more  moist  in  a  dry  time 
than  that  in  othier  places.  Thus  the  roots  ex- 
tend more  rapidly  because  there  is  more  materials 
for  growth  to  be  met  with  in  that  direction  than 
in  others.  This  is  just  what  we  might  expect; 
a  natural  result  from  well  known  causes.  Roots 
of  trees  have  penetrated  six  or  seven  feet  deep  in- 
to the  ground,  and  stopped  up  an  under-drain  for 
the  conveyance  of  water.  They  have  been  known 
to  have  descended  30  or  40  feet  deep  into  wells 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  there.  I  have  seen 
the  roots  of  a  willow  tree  where  it  penetrated  a 
pipe  made  of  hydraulic  cement,  through  an  open- 
ing not  larger  than  a  knitting  needle,  and  after 
reaching  the  inside,  there  enlarging  and  branch- 
ing out,  until  it  nearly  choked  up  the  pipe  and 
stopped  the  water.  The  power  of  capillary  at- 
traction exerted  by  water  in  entering  the  roots 
of  trees  and  plants  is  enormous.  It  is  a  powerful 
means  of  breaking  up  the  rocky  matters  near 
the  earth's  surface,  and  thus  forming  soil. 

The  habit  of  the  sun-flower,  opening  its  broad 
disk  towards  the  morning  sun,  is  another  fact 
that  has  been  attributed  to  "  vegetable  instinct." 
Here  again  we  see  the  laws  of  matter,  that  are 
able  to  produce  this  effect  without  any  vague 
suppositions. 

The  young  stalk  with  its  head  containing  the 
embryo  flower,  is  at  first  like  all  young  thrifty 
growing  plants,  full  of  sap,  with  its  carbon  or 
woody  fibre  very  tender.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  dews  of  the  night  have  prevented  much  eva- 


poration from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  its  tissues 
are  distended  with  sap,  and  braced  upward  on 
every  side ;  but  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  its 
rays  strike  the  plants  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
cause  the  evaporation  of  the  dew  from  that  side 
first,  and  will  warm  the  bark  of  the  plant  on  that 
side  and  evaporate  the  juices  through  the  bark 
there,  before  the  dew  is  driven  off  from  the  op- 
posite side.  The  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween the  sunny  and  shaded  sides  of  the  plant, 
is  early  in  the  morning  considerably  more  than 
is  found  at  other  times  of  the  day.  Hence  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  being  relieved  from  disten- 
sion on  one  side,  even  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time, 
would  give  a  leaning  direction  that  way,  and  as 
this  is  repeated  every  day,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing weight  of  the  plant  added,  a  permanent 
position  is  given  to  the  plant  as  it  hardens  in 
growth.  The  flexibility  of  young  growing  plants 
is  very  great,  and  a  conspicuous  example  is  that 
of  the  young  crook-necked  squash.  The  young 
fruit,  when  the  flower  drops  off,  is  slender  and 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  as  the  stem 
end  is  fixed  somewhat  permanent,  the  elongation 
of  the  fruit  must  be  by  pushing  the  blossom  end 
forward,  and  when  the  space  for  this  has  no  ob- 
struction the  fruit  grows  straight,  but  if  any 
obstruction  interferes  with  it  and  stops  this  move- 
ment, the  young  fruit  bends  sideways  as  it  must 
grow,  and  often  turns  the  blossom  end  of  the 
fruit  completely  round  toward  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  thus  forming  a  semicircle.  This  effect  will 
be  perceived  when  we  consider  another  known 
law,  and  that  is  that  matter  for  growth  is  deposit- 
ed faster  where  there  is  least  pressure  or  obstruc- 
tion. Thus  the  outer  side  of  the  bent  squash 
will  grow  faster  than  the  inner  side,  because  there 
is  least  pressure  there.  The  same  law  operates 
in  the  growth  of  timber,  but  in  crooked  timber 
the  effect  is  different;  there  the  growth  of  wood 
is  greater  on  the  inner  or  concave  side  of  the 
bend ;  because  the  growth  on  the  convex  side 
would  require  the  bark  to  increase  in  length, 
while  growth  takes  place,  which  it  can  do  but 
very  little  if  any,  hence  there  would  be  a  greater 
pressure  there,  than  would  be  caused  by  the  ad- 
dition of  growth  on  the  concave  side,  for  here 
we  often  see  the  bark  pressed  into  a  wavy  form 
or  short  bends,  thus  giving  more  room  for 
growth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FORBIDDEN  FRUIT. 

M.  Noel,  a  French  agriculturist,  speaking  of 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  France,  says  : 
— "  This  vegetable  was  viewed  by  the  people 
with  extreme  disfavor  when  first  introduced,  and 
many  expedients  were  adopted  to  induce  them 
to  use  it,  but  without  success.  In  vain  did  Lewis 
XVI.  wear  its  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  in 
vain  were  samples  of  the  tubercle  distributed 
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among  the  farmers ;  they  gave  them  to  their 
pigs,  but  would  not  use  them  themselves.  At 
last,  Parmentier,  the  chemist,  who  well  knew 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  potato,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  see  it  in  general  use,  hit  upon 
the  following  ingenious  plan:  He  planted  a 
good  breadth  of  potatoes  at  Sablons,  close  to 
Paris,  and  paid  great  attention  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. When  the  roots  were  nearly  ripe,  he  put 
notices  arouud  the  field  that  all  persons  who  stole 
any  of  the  potatoes  would  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  laws,  and  gend'armes  were 
employed  to  watch  the  field  day  and  night,  and 
arrest  all  trespassers.  No  sooner  were  the  new 
roots  thus  forbidden,  as  it  were,  by  authority, 
than  all  persons  seemed  eager  to  eat  them,  and, 
in  a  fortnight,  notwithstanding  the  gend'armes, 
the  whole  crop  was  stolen,  and .  without  doubt 
eaten.  The  new  vegetable  having  been  found 
to  be  excellent  food,  was  soon  after  cultivated  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. " 

COTTON  SPINNING. 
(Continued  from  p  age  271.) 

The  grand  idea,  however,  embodied  in  Ark- 
wright's  patent,  was  the  process  of  spinning  by 
means  of  rollers.  By  passing  the  cotton  between 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  and  making  the  front  pair 
revolve  faster  than  the  back  ones,  it  might  be 
drawn  to  any  extent  required.*  This  beautiful 
operation  was  precisely  the  same  in  effect  as  that 
previously  performed  by  the  spinner  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  in  drawing  out  and  disengag- 
ing the  fibres  of  the  wool,  so  as  to  bring  the 
thread  to  its  proper  grist,  whilst  it  was  much 
more  equal,  regular,  and  rapid;  and  it  was  the 
combination  of  this  invention  with  the  spindle 
and  flyer  of  the  common  domestic  spinning-wheel 
that  formed  the  basis  of  all  Arkwright's  improve- 
ments. The  idea  was  simple,  and  may  often  be- 
fore have  occurred  to  various  minds ;  but  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  successfully  working 
it  out.  He  brought  the  process  to  a  state  of  the 
highest  efficiency,  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
immense  fortune,  and  initiated  that  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  cotton  manufacture  which  has  so 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  South  Lancashire 
during  the  last  eighty  years.  His  first  spinning- 
machines  having  been  driven  by  water  power, 
they  came  to  be  generally  known  as  water  spin- 
ning-frames, the  yarn  produced  by  them  being 
called  water  twist.  What  is  called  the  throstle- 
frame  is  only  an  improvement  of  the  water-frame, 
both  machines  being  the  same  in  principle.  In 
the  throstle-frame  all  the  rollers  on  either  side 
are  connected  together,  whereas  in  the  other  each 


*  The  same  principle  was  first  applied  by  Ark- 
wright  in  the  cane  frame,  by  which  the  cotton-wool 
is  drawn  out  by  rollers  revolving  at  different  veloci- 
ties, and  delivered  into  a  revolving  cane  frame  made 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone. 


head  has  a  distinct  set  of  gearing,  and  is  driven 
by  a  separate  motion  :  hence  the  throstle  requires 
considerably  less  power  to  drive  it. 

The  general  adoption  of  these  inventions  of 
Hargreaves,  Highs,  and  Arkwright  gave  an  im- 
portance to  the  cotton  trade  which  it  had  not 
before  possessed.     The  old  hand  wheels  were 
everywhere  thrown  aside,  and  large  numbers  of 
jennies  and  water-frames  were  set  up  and  driven 
by  water  power.     The  principal  works  were 
erected  on  the  falls  of  rivers,  of  which  South 
Lancashire  possesses  many  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   The  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey  is  surrounded  on  the 
east  and  north  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  from 
which  numerous  streams  descend  rapidly  towards 
the  level  country  in  the  west.    Hundreds  of 
mills  were  erected  along  the  valleys,  and  the 
water  was  made  to  pay  a  tribute  in  power  to  each 
as  it  passed.    The  two  branches  of  the  Irwell 
alone  gave  nine  hundred  feet  of  fall  between 
Bacup  and  Bolton,  and  the  valley  was  soon  fully 
occupied,  until  it  became  what  it  remains  to  this 
day,  the  hardest  worked  stream  in  the  world. 
The  water  no  sooner  passes  from  the  works  of 
one  manufacturer  than  it  is  caught  up  by  another, 
and  so  on  in  succession  almost  to  the  sea.  Many 
of  the  yeomen  and  farmers  now  gave  up  farming, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  manufacturing  as  a 
distinct  business.    Such  were  the  Peels  and 
Yateses,  who  embarked  all  the  capital  which 
they  could  raise  in  this  new  industry,  and  shortly 
laid  the  foundations  of  great  fortunes.  The 
country  squires,  who  occupied  the  fine  old  halls 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  scattered  over  South 
Lancashire,  gradually  disappeared.    Many  were 
bought  out  and  removed  elsewhere,  and  those 
who  remained  derived  largely  increased  revenues 
from  the  additional  value  given  to  their  land, 
the  rents  of  which  doubled  and  trebled  within  a 
few  years.    All  hands  were  in  request,  either  to 
work  the  spinning-machines,  or  to  weave  up  the 
yarn  into  cloth,  the  demand  for  which  went  on 
increasing  even  faster  than  the  supply.    The  old 
loom-shops  being  found  insufficient  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  artisans,  every  lumber-room, 
old  barn,  cart-house,  and  out-building  was  re- 
paired and  put  in  order  for  the  purpose.  When 
this  source  of  accommodation  was  exhausted, 
new  cottages,  with  loom-shops,  rose  up  in  every 
direction,  and  were  immediately  filled  with 
weavers.    Then  more  mills  ware  built  along  the 
valleys,  and  more  jennies  and  water-frames  were 
set  to  work  to  supply  them  with  twist.  The 
demand  increased,  and  production  struggled  to 
keep  up  with  it.    Numbers  of  new  men  appeared 
as  manufacturers,  many  of  the  most  successful 
springing  directly  from  the  artisan  class.  The 
greater  part  began  with  slender  capital,  but  they 
were  persons  of  quick  views,  great  enterprise, 
and  much  practical  sagacity.    Embarked  in  a 
lucrative  trade,  on  which  their  energies  were 
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concentrated,  they  made  money  rapidly,  and 
often  spent  it  grossly.  As  tradesmen,  these 
early  manufacturers  were  industrious,  active,  and 
far-sighted  ;  as  men,  they  were  often  uneducated, 
coarse,  and  sensual.  The  low  and  irregularly 
built  farmhouse,  or  cottage,  attached  to  the  mill, 
disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  rose  large,  showy, 
and  commodious  mansions,  to  which  were  trans- 
ferred the  manners  which  would  perhaps  have 
better  become  the  more  humble  dwelling.  But 
wealth  gradually  brought  refinement  and  facili- 
ties for  culture,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
present  day  can  exhibit  specimens  of  as  accom- 
plished men  as  any  other  class  of  our  commercial 
community. 

The  modern  manufacturing  system,  the  growth 
of  which  we  have  thus  briefly  sketched,  was  not 
established  without  considerable  disturbances 
amongst  the  working  classes,  greatly  though 
those  classes  themselves  were  benefited  by  the 
mechanical  improvements  in  which  it  originated. 
Whilst  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  water-frame 
were  being  introduced,  increasing  alarm  spread 
amongst  the  hand-spinners,  who  feared  that  their 
employment  would  be  completely  destroyed.  Omi- 
nous mutterings  of  discontent  were  heard,  which 
at  length,  during  a  period  of  temporary  distress 
in  1779,  broke  out  in  machine-breaking  riots. 
A  mob  rose  and  scoured  the  country  for  many 
miles  round  Blackburn,  destroyingall  the  jennies, 
carding-engines,  and  every  machine  driven  by 
water  or  horses.  Mr.  Peel  had  his  machinery  at 
Alton  thrown  into  the  river,  and  he  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped  personal  violence  at  the  hands 
of  the  rioters.  Many  of  the  machine-spinners 
were  driven  from  Blackburn  to  Manchester  and 
other  towns,  and  years  elapsed  before  machine- 
spinning  was  resumed  at  the  former  place.  Even 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  those  days  en- 
tertained a  great  dread  of  machinery,  and  they 
connived  at,  and  even  actually  joined  in,  the 
opposition  of  the  working  classes  to  its  extension. 
On  some  occasion  the  magistrates,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  soldiers,  stood  quietly  by  watching 
the  outrages ;  and  they  were  afterwards  found 
ready  to  screen  the  rioters  from  punishment.  It 
was  thought  a  bold  thing  at  the  time  for  Mr. 
Rasbothatn,  a  magistrate  near  Bolton,  to  publish 
an  address,  urging  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  working  classes  themselves  to  encourage  in- 
ventions for  abridging  labor.  Even  the  clergy 
were  warned  against  interference  with  the  mob- 
law  of  the  day.  Among  others,  the  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Mellor,  a  man  eighty  years  old,  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
forenoon  sermons,  to  caution  his  parishioners 
against  taking  part  in  those  lawless  proceedings, 
on  which  his  churchwarden,  a  respectable  yeo- 
man, rising  up  in  the  church,  called  out  in  an 
excited  voice  and  manner,  "  Sir,  it  would  become 
you  better  to  follow  your  text,  than  to  ramble 
away  about  such  temporal  affairs  !"    It  was  with 


difficulty  that  the  cheers  of  the  audience  could  be 
repressed.  The  clergyman,  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  immediately  descended  from  the  pulpit. 
Instead  of  the  diminution  of  employment,  in  a 
few  years  it  was  found  that  never  had  there  been 
such  a  call  for  labor  in  Lancashire  before.  The 
increased  production  of  weft  enabled  the  manu- 
facturers to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  their 
fabrics;  and  the  persons  formerly  employed  at 
hand-wheels  and  hand-cards  found  full  employ- 
ment on  machine-made  yarn  at  advanced  wages. 
In  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
the  district  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
following  testimony  of  a  local  writer  may  be 
quoted.  Dr.  Wright,  speaking  of  Manchester  in 
1785,  said,— 

"  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  a 
small,  mean,  dirty  village;  now  it  is  a  large, 
splendid,  and  clean  town,  containing  nearly  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  country  around  was 
then  sterile,  contemptible,  and  not  worth  at  an 
average  five  shillings  an  acre;  now  it  is  covered 
with  houses,  and  rents  from  two  to  seven  pounds, 
and  is  worth  at  least  three  pounds  ten  shillings 
at  a  mean  proportion.  The  people  were  igno- 
rant, indolent,  ill-clothed,  poorly  fed,  and  not 
better  housed;  at  this  day  the  commonality,  and 
even  their  infants,  are  all  bred  to  business,  are 
active  and  industrious,  and  are  better  fed,  cloth- 
ed, and  housed  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  world. "* 

But  the  prosperity  of  South  Lancashire  was 
still  to  receive  a  further  impulse,  greater  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  given  to  it ;  and  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hargreaves,  Highs,  and  Arkwright, 
the  individual  who  was  instrumental  in  effecting 
it  belonged  to  the  humbler  ranks.  We  allude 
to  Samuel  Crompton's  invention  of  the  spinning- 
mule,  which  enormously  facilitated  the  opera- 
tions of  the  manufacturer,  and,  by  the  superior 
quality  of  its  products,  shortly  superseded  to  a 
great  extent  both  jennies  and  water-frames  in  all 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Crompton  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors  in  an  intel- 
ligent biographer,  Mr.  French,  who  has  embodi- 
ed in  an  unpretending  volume  not  only  a  faithful 
record  of  the  life  and  inventions  of  his  hero,  but 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  relating 
to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing system  of  South  Lancashire. 

The  Crompton  family  belonged  to  the  small 
proprietary  or  yeoman  class,  to  whose  enterprise 
and  sagacity  the  England  of  this  day  owes  so 
much.  The  father  of  Samuel  rented  a  small  farm 
at  Firwood,  near  Bolton,  of  which  he  had  former- 
ly been  the  proprietor,  but  having  sold  it  to  an 
adjoining  owner,  he  remained  upon  it  as  tenant, 
and  the  future  inventor  was  born  there  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1753.    His  parents  combined 

*  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  on  the  late  Tax  laid  on  Fustian  and  other 
Cotton  Goods,  etc.    By  John  Wright,  M.  D. 
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the  occupations  then  so  usual  in  the  county,  of 
small  farming  and  small  manufacturing.  They 
had  grass  enough  for  two  or  three  cows,  and 
sufficient  oats  were  raised  to  provide  the  year's 
store  of  oatmeal  for  cakes  and  porridge.  In 
winter  time,  and  during  the  hours  in  summer 
not  occupied  in  field  or  garden  work,  they  eked 
out  a  living  by  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving. 
The  same  employments  were  continued  after 
their  removal  from  Firwood  to  Hall-in-the-Wood, 
which  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  old  rural 
mansion  before  Lancashire  had  become  manu- 
facturing. It  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  small 
compared  with  modern  mansions,  bu*  commodi- 
ous and  snug,  and  shows  the  advancing  wealth 
of  the  owners  by  the  successive  additions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  its  accom- 
modation :  first,  the  roomy  kitchen  or  hall,  with 
sleeping  apartments  above,  lit  by  latticed  win- 
dows; then  the  addition  of  a  dining-hall  and 
drawing-room,  with  their  large  oriel  windows  of 
stained  glass.  The  situation  is  very  fine,  on  a 
plateau  once  covered  with  timber,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.  The  little  river  Eagley,  a 
tributary  of  the  Irwell,  runs  deep  in  the  valley 
beneath,  the  high  land  descending  precipitously 
in  some  places  almost  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  Even  at  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  long 
chimneys  within  sight,  and  the  sky  dimmed  by 
smoke,  the  neighborhood  of  Hall-in-the-Wood 
exhibits  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  South 
Lancashire  scenery. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 

The  Alumni  of  the  Friends'  Boarding  School  Association  cele- 
brated their  second  anniversary,  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  following 
poem  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  John  G.  Whittier  : 

THE  QUAKER  ALUMNI: 

From  the  well-springs  of  Hudson,  the  sea  cliffs  of 
Maine, 

Grave  men,  sober  matrons,  you  gather  again ; 
And,  with  hearts  warmer  grown  as  your  heads  grow 
more  cool, 

Play  over  the  old  game  of  going  to  school. 

All  your  strifes  and  vexations,  your  whims  and  com- 
plaints, 

(You  were  not  saints  yourselves,  if  the  children  of 
saints !) 

All  your  petty  self-seekings  and  rivalries  done, 
Round  the  dear  Alma  Mater  your  hearts  beat  as  one. 

How  widely  soe'er  you  have  strayed  from  the  fold, 
Though  your  "thee"  has  grown  "you,"  and  your 

drab,  blue  and  gold, 
To  the  old  friendly  speech  and  the  garb's  sober 

form, 

Like  the  heart  of  Argyle  to  the  tartan,  you  warm. 

But,  the  first  greetings  over,  you  glance  round  the 
.  hall; 

Your  hearts  call  the  roll,  but  they  answer  not  all ; 
Through  the  turf  green  above  them  the  dead  cannot 
hear ; 

Name  by  name,  in  the  silence,  falls  sad  as  a  tear ! 


In  love,  let  us  trust,  they  were  summoned  so  soon 
From  the  morning  of  life,  while  we  toil  through  its 
noon ; 

They  were  frail  like  ourselves,  they  had  needs  like 
our  own, 

And  they  rest  as  we  rest  in  God's  mercy  alone. 

Unchanged  by  our  changes  of  spirit  and  frame, 
Past,  now,  and  henceforward  the  Lord  is  the  same  ; 
Though  we  sink  in  the  darkness,  his  arms  break  our 
fall, 

And  in  death  as  in  life  he  is  Father  of  all  ! 

"We  are  older :  our  footsteps,  so  light  in  the  play 
Of  the  far-away  school-time,  move  slower  to-day  ; 
Here  a  beard  touched  with  frost,  there  a  bald,  shin- 
ing crown, 

And  beneath  the  cap's  border,  grey  mingles  with 
brown. 

But  faith  should  be  cheerful,  and  trust  should  be 
glad, 

And  our  follies  and  sins,  not  our  years,  make  us  sad. 
Should  the  heart  closer  shut  as  the  bonnet  grows 
prim, 

And  the  face  grow  in  length  as  the  hat  grows  in 
brim  ? 

Life  is  brief,  duty  grave  ;  but,  with  rain-folded  wings, 
Of  yesterday's  sunshine  the  grateful  heart  sings  ; 
And  we,  of  all  peoples,  have  reason  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  thanks,  and  rejoice  on  our  way. 

For  the  counsels  that  turned  from  the  follies  of 
youth ; 

For  the  beauty  of  patience,  the  whiteness  of  truth  ; 
For  the  wounds  of  rebuke,  when  love  tempered  its 
edge; 

For  the  household's  restraint,  and  the  discipline's 
hedge ; 

For  the  lessons  of  kindness  vouchsafed  to  the  least 
Of  the  creatures  of  God,  whether  human  or  beast, 
Bringing  hope  to  the  poor,  lending  strength  to  the 
frail, 

In  the  lanes  of  the  city,  the  slave  hut,  and  jail ; 

For  a  womanhood  higher  and  holier,  by  all 
Her  knowledge  of  good,  than  was  Eve  ere  her 
fall,— 

Whose  task  work  of  duty  moves  lightly  as  play, 
Serene  as  the  moonlight  and  warm  as  the  day  ; 

And,  yet  more,  for  the  faith  which  embraces  the 
whole, 

Of  the  creeds  of  the  ages,  the  life  and  the  soul, 
Wherein  letter  and  spirit  the  same  channel  run, 
And  man  has  not  severed  what  God  has  made  one ! 

For  a  sense  of  the  goodness  revealed  everywhere, 
As  sunshine  impartial,  and  free  as  the  air ; 
For  trust  in  humanity,  heathen  or  Jew, 
And  a  hope  for  all  darkness  the  light  shineth 
through. 

Who  scoffs  at  our  birthright  ?  the  words  of  the  seers, 
And  the  songs  of  the  bards  in  the  twilight  of  years, 
And  the  fore-gleams  of  wisdom  in  santon  and  sage, 
In  prophet  and  priest,  are  our  true  heritage. 

The  Word  which  the  reason  of  Plato  discerned  ; 
The  truth,  at  whose  symbol  the  Mithra-fire  burned ; 
The  soul  of  the  world  which  the  stoic  but  guessed, 
In  the  Light  Universal,  the  Quaker  confessed. 

No  honors  of  war  to  our  worthies  belong  ; 
Their  plain  stem  of  life  never  flowered  into  song ; 
But  the  fountains  they  opened  still  gush  by  the  way, 
And  the  world  for  their  healing  is  better  to-day. 
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He  who  lies  where  the  minster's  groined  arches  curve  Well  know  we  our  "birthright  may  serve  but  to  show 
down  j  How  the  meanest  of  weeds  in  the  richest  soil  grow  ; 


To  the  tomb  crowded  transept  of  England's  renown 
The  glorious  essayist,  by  genius  enthroned, 
Whose  pen  as  a  sceptre  the  muses  all  owned, — 

Who  through  the  world's  pantheon  walked  in  his 
pride, 

Setting  new  statues  up.  thrusting  old  ones  aside, 

And  in  fiction  the  pencils  of  history  dipped, 

To  gild  o'er  or  blacken  each  saint  in  his  crypt, — 

How  vainly  he  labored  to  sully  with  blame 

The  white  bust  of  Penn,  in  the  niche  of  his  fame ! 

Self-will  is  self- wounding,  perversity  blind: 

On  himself  fell  the  stain  for  the  Quaker  designed  ! 

For  the  sake  of  his  true-hearted  father  before  him  ; 
For  the  sake  of  the  dear  Quaker  mother  that  bore 
him  ; 

For  the  sake  of  his  gifts,  and  the  works  that  outlive 
him, 

And  his  brave  words  for  freedom,  we  freely  forgive 
him  ! 

There  are  those  who  take  note  that  our  numbers  are 
small, — 

New  Gibbons  who  write  our  decline  and  our  fall ; 
But  the  Lord  of  the  seed  field  takes  care  of  his  own, 
And  the  world  shall  yet  reap  what  our  sowers  have 
sown. 

The  last  of  the  sect  to  his  fathers  may  go, 
Leaving  only  his  coat  for  some  Barnum  to  show  ; 
But  the  truth  will  outlive  him,  and  broaden  with 

years, 

Till  the  false  dies  away,  and  the  wrong  disappears. 

Nothing  fails  of  its  end.    Out  of  sight  sinks  the  stone, 
In  the  deep  sea  of  time,  but  the  circles  sweep  on, 
Till  the  low-rippled  murmurs  along  the  shores  run, 
And  the  dark  and  dead  waters  leap  glad  in  the  sun. 

Meanwhile,  shall  we  learn,  in  our  ease,  to  forget 
To  the  martyrs  of  truth  and  of  freedom  our  debt  ? 
Hide  their  words  out  of  sight,  like  the  garb  that  they 
wore, 

And  for  Barclay's  Apology,  offer  one  more  ? 

Shall  we  fawn  round  the  priestcraft  that  glutted  the 

shears, 

And  festooned  the  stocks  with  our  grandfathers' 
ears  ? — 

Talk  of  Woolman's  unsoundness  ? — Count  Penn  het- 
erodox ? — 

And  take  Cotton  Mather  in  place  of  George  Fox  ? — 

Make  our  preachers  war-chaplains  ? — quote  Scripture 
to  take 

The  hunted  slave  back,  for  Onesimus'  sake  ? — 

Go  to  burning  church  candles,  and  chanting  in  choir, 

And  on  the  old  meeting  house  stick  up  a  spire  ? 

No  !  the  old  paths  we'll  keep  until  better  are  shown; 
Credit  good  where  we  find  it,  abroad  or  our  own  ; 
And  while  "  Lo  here"  and  "  Lo  there"  the  multi- 
tude call, 

Be  true  to  ourselves,  and  do  justice  to  all. 

The  good  round  about  us  we  need  not  refuse, 
Nor  talk  of  our  Zion  as  if  we  were  Jews  ; 
But  why  shirk  the  badge  which  our  fathers  have 
worn, 

Or  beg  the  world's  pardon  for  having  been  born  ? 

We  need  not  pray  over  the  Pharisee's  prayer, 
Nor  claim  that  our  wisdom  is  Benjamin's  share  ; 
Truth  to  us  and  to  others  is  equal  and  one  ; 
Shall  we  bottle  the  free  air,  or  hoard  up  the  sun  ? 


But  we  need  not  disparage  the  good  which  we  hold; — 
Though  the  vessels  be  earthen,  the  treasure  is  gold  ! 

Enough  and  too  much  of  the  sect  and  the  name. 
What  matters  our  label,  so  truth  be  our  aim  ? 
The  creed  may  be  wrong,  but  the  life  may  be  true, 
And  hearts  beat  the  same  under  drab  coats  or  blue. 

So  the  man  be  a  man,  let  him  worship  at  will, 
In  Jerusalem's  courts,  or  on  Gerizim's  hill ; 
When  she  makes  up  her  jewels,  what  cares  yon  good 
town 

For  the  Baptist  of  Wayland,  the  Quaker  of  Brown  ? 

And  this  green,  favored  island,  so  fresh  and  sea 
blown, 

When  she  counts  up  the  worthies  her  annals  have 
known, 

Never  waits  for  the  pitiful  gaugers  of  sect, 
To  measure  her  love,  and  mete  out  her  respect. 

Thrae  shades  at  this  moment  seem  walking  her  strand, 
Each  with  head  halo-crowned,  and  with  palms  in  his 
hand  ; 

Wise  Berkeley,  grave  Hopkins,  and  smiling  serene 
On  prelate  and  puritan,  Channing  is  seen. 

One  holy  name  bearing,  no  longer  they  need 
Credentials  of  party,  and  pass-words  of  creed  ; 
The  new  song  they  sing  hath  a  three-fold  accord, 
And  they  own  one  baptism,  one  faith,  and  one  Lord. 

But  the  golden  sands  lessen.    Occasions  like  these 
Glide  swift  into  shadow,  like  sails  on  the  seas  ; 
While  we  sport  with  the  mosses  and  pebbles  ashore, 
They  lessen  and  fade,  and  we  see  them  no  more. 

Forgive  me,  dear  friends,  if  my  vagrant  thoughts 
seem 

Like  a  schoolboy's  who  idles  and  plays  with  his 
theme  ; — 

Forgive  the  light  measure  whose  changes  display 
The  sunshine  and  rain  of  our  brief  April  day. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  lip  and  the  eye 
Try  the  question  of  whether  to  smile  or  to  cry  ; 
And  scenes  and  reunions  that  prompt  like  our  own 
The  tender  in  feeling,  the  playful  in  tone. 

I,  who  never  sat  down  with  the  boys   and  the 
girls, 

With  your  Austins  and  Slocums,  your  Cartlands  and 

Earles, — 
By  courtesy  only  permitted  to  lay 
On  your  festival's  altar  my  poor  gift,  to-day, — 

I  would  joy  in  your  joy :  let  me  have  a  friend's  part 
In  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  of  hand  and  of 
heart, — 

On  your  ptay-ground  of  boyhood  unbend  the  brow's 
care, 

And  shift  the  old  burdens  our  shoulders  must  bear. 

Long  live  the  good  School !  giving  out  year  by  year 
Recruits  to  true  manhood,  and  womanhood  dear  : 
Brave  boys,  modest  maidens,  in  beauty  sent  forth, 
The  living  epistles  and  proof  of  its  worth  ! 

In  and  out  let  the  young  life  as  steadily  flow 
As  in  broad  Narragansett  the  tides  come  and  go  ; 
And  its  sons  and  its  daughters  in  prairie  and  town 
Remember  its  honor  and  guard  its  renown. 

Not  vainly  the  gift  of  its  founder  was  made  ; 
Not  prayerless  the  stones  of  its  corner  were  laid  : 
The  blessing  of  Him  whom  in  secret  they  sought 
Has  owned  the  good  work  which  the  fathers  have 
vwrought. 
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To  Him  be  the  glory  forever  !  We  bear 
To  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  our  wheat  with  the  tare 
What  we  lack  in  our  work  may  He  find  in  our  will, 
And  winnow  in  mercy  our  good  from  the  ill ! 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  1860. 


Astronomers  are  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  which,  although 
but  partial  over  a  great  portion  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  total  in  Oregon,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  and  thence  over  a  nar- 
row strip  of  country  to  Fort  York,  on  the  shore 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  the  north  easternmost 
point  of  Labrador,  (Cape  Chidley.)  To  the 
latter  place  an  expedition  has  been  sent  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Government. 

The  centre  of  this  eclipse — that  is,  the  centre 
of  the  moon's  shadow — will  first  touch  the  earth's 
disc  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  latitude,  45.31  N., 
longitude  125  W.  of  Greenwich,  on  the  morning 
of  July  18.  This  point  is  about  70  miles  south- 
west of  the  entrance  of  Columbia  river ;  and 
here  the  sun  will  rise  centrally  eclipsed  at  34 
minutes  past  4  o'clock,  or  54  minutes  past  mean 
noon  at  Greenwich.  As  the  shadow  comes  up 
over  the  precipitous  side  of  the  earth,  in  three 
minutes  from  the  moment  of  its  entrance,  it 
makes  a  stride  of  650  miles,  passing  directly 
over  Astoria,  and  then,  with  a  gentle  easterly 
curve,  northeasterly  through  Washington  Terri- 
tory across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  parallel 
of  50  degs.  north  latitude,  which  it  crosses  in 
longitude  112.45  W.  In  eleven  minutes  more 
it  reaches  a  point  near  the  southwestern  shore 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  latitude  56.45.  With  les- 
sening speed,  in  19  minutes  more  it  will  have 
crossed  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  main  land  of 
northern  Labrador,  and  arrive  near  Cape  Chidley, 
its  northern  terminus,  latitude  50.36.  Thence 
slightly  north  of  east,  it  sweeps  off*  into  the  North- 
ern Ocean  with  a  velocity  of  35  miles  per  min- 
ute, and  nearly  touches  the  60th  paralled  of  lat- 
itude. Then  gently  curving  southwardly,  in  23£ 
minutes  it  arrives  at  a  point  96  miles  southerly 
of  Cape  Farewell,  in  longitude  41  deg.  30  min. 
W. ;  and  with  an  increasing  southerly  curve,  in 
42  minutes  more  recrosses  the  50th  parallel  of 
latitude  in  longitude  16  deg.  W.,  at  |  o'clock  31 
minutes  P.  M.  local  time  at  that  spot.  Thence 
passing  southeasterly  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in 
23  minutes  more  it  strikes  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain  in  longitude  5  deg.  W.,  at  2h.  39m.  P. 
M.,  local  time.  It  will  be  12  minutes  in  cross- 
ing the  Peninsula,  leaving  its  southern  shore  in 
latitude  39  deg.  40  min.  Crossing  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  in  10  minutes,  it  will  touch  the 
African  shore  in  longitude  4  deg.  E.  Thence 
passing  southeastiy,  in  38£  minutes  more  it  leaves 
the  earth  near  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
in  latitude  15  deg.  49  min.  N.,  longitude  38  deg. 
45  min.  E. ,  at  which  point  the  sun  will  set  cen- 
trally eclipsed,  at  6h.  31  ra.  local  time.  The 


central  celipse  allowing  for  the  effect  of  refrac- 
tion, will  cross  the  earth's  disc  in  3  hours  and 
2  minutes. 

The  moon's  shadow,  could  it  fall  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  form  a 
circle  70  miles  in  diameter  ;  but  as  it  passes  over 
the  northern  verge  of  the  earth,  it  will  form  an 
ellipse  variously  elongated  and  distorted  accord- 
ing to  the  inclination  of  surface  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  path.  When  the  western  edge 
of  the  shadow  touches  Astoria,  its  eastern  edge 
will  reach  a  point  450  miles  eastwardly  on  the 
central  track,  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  transverse  diameter  will  then 
be  140  miles.  Where  it  passes  the  neighbor- 
hood of  England  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
through  Spain,  the  shadow  will  form  an  ellipse 
75  miles  wide  on  the  central  path,  but  elonga- 
ted 60  to  70  miles  on  each  side,  nearly  at  right 
angles.  At  all  points  within  the  shadow,  the  sun 
will  be  totally  eclipsed. 

On  a  map  of  North  America,  eleven  lines 
drawn  paralled  to  and  south  of  the  central  track, 
at  intervals  of  200  miles,  will  indicate  nearly 
those  points  where  the  sun  will  be  11,  10,  9,  &c. 
digits  eclipsed.  The  uneclipsed  digits  repre- 
sent the  central  width  of  the  sun's  luminous  cres- 
cent in  twelfths  of  his  diameter,  at  the  moment 
of  greatest  obscuration. 

As  the  central  track  crosses  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  European  and  American  commerce,  an  in- 
teresting opportunity  will  be  furnished  to  those 
who  may  be  making  the  passage,  and  may  hap- 
pen to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  moon's  shad- 
ow, for  observing  phenomena  which  many  will 
have  made  long  and  expensive  journeys  to  wit- 
ness. 

The  distance  mentioned  above  are  in  statute 
miles;  the  hours  and  minutes  indicate  mean 
time. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


AFRICANS  IN  KEY  WEST. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Journal,  writing  from  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Crusader,  off  Key  West,  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  Africans  captured  from  the  slavers, 
and  now  on  that  island  : — 

"  We  have  now  on  the  island  of  Key  West 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  negroes,  who  have 
been  recaptured  from  the  slavers.  They  are 
valued  at  $2,000,000,  and  the  Habaneras  gnash 
their  teeth  at  the  thought  of  their  being  here, 
instead  of  in  Cuba;  and  especially  as  they  will 
be  sent  back  to  Africa.  Every  day  we  go  up  to 
see  them  in  the  barracoons,  to  see  them  dance 
and  sing.  Not  one  of  our  cargo  has  died  as  yet, 
though  out  of  the  other  two  cargoes  more  than 
one  hundred  have  died — many  are  blind  from 
the  dreadful  ophthalmia  from  which  they  suffered 
— and  two  hundred  are  now  in  the  hospitals  with 
various  diseases.     Our  cargo  was  principally 
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composed  of  stalwart  warriors,  taken  prisoners 
in  battle,  and  not  one  of  them  has  even  become 
blind.  , 

A  very  touching  incident  occurred  at  the  Bar- 
racoons,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Wyandotte  with 
her  prize.  The  negroes  had  been  landed  and 
quartered  in  the  Barracoons  some  weeks  before 
the  second  cargo  arrived.  As  the  Wyandotte's 
boats,  filled  with  negroes  from  the  second  prize, 
approached  the  shore,  all  the  other  negroes 
crowded  down  to  see  them  land.  A  woman  in 
one  of  the  boats  was  singing  a  sort  of  lament,  or 
melancholy  song,  about  her  home  and  children, 
when  suddenly  she  heard  herself  answered  from 
the  shore.  She  started  up  in  wild  amazement — 
listened — then  sang  the  strain  again,  and  again 
was  answered  by  the  same  song  from  the  shore. 
Now  a  third  time  in  a  louder,  clearer,  higher 
tone  she  sang  her  song,  and  the  next  moment 
beheld  on  the  beach  her  three  children  rushing 
to  meet  her  and  singing  their  African  home-song 
to  tell  her  they  were  near.  They  had  been  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  taken  to  different  parts  j 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  shipped  in  different  ves- 
sels, and  now,  by  a  strange  incident,  were  united 
in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  Their  meeting 
is  said  to  have  been  so  affecting  that  every  one 
who  witnessed  it,  negroes,  officers  and  all,  wept, 
many  of  them  aloud.  The  poor  African  women 
are  devotedly  and  tenderly  attached  to  their 
children,  and  the  love  of  an  African  for  his 
mother  is  the  (deepest  and  most  sacred  feeling  of 
his  nature.  The  joy  of  the  poor  woman  at 
meeting  her  children  again  must  have  been  suf- 
ficient Hfo  melt  the  hardest  heart. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  Sixth  month. 

1859.  1860. 

Rain  during  some  portions  of  the 

24  hours,  15  days  13  days. 

Kain  all  or  nearly  all  day,    .    .    .    1    "  1  " 

Cloudy  without  storms,      .    .    .    5   "  5  u 

Ordinarily  clear,  9  u  11  " 

30  30 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

1859.  1860. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

at  Penna.  Hospital,     .    .        69  deg.  72.25deg. 

Highest  do.,  during  month  do.       94     "  93  " 

Lowest  do.    do.      do.    do.       42    "  57  " 

Rain  during  the  month,    .          6  in.  2.88  in. 

Deaths,  counting  four 

current  weeks  for 

1859  and  five  for  I860,      .    709  1035 
Average  of  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  sixth  month  for 

the  past  71  years,   71.53  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  that  entire 

period,  1828,  and  1831,   77  " 

Lowest  do.    (           do.  1816,  64  « 

"  Wet  and  cold"  as  the  month  has  been  we 
have  had  two  more  clear  days,  less  than  half  the 
quantity  of  Rain,  with  a  mean  temperature  three 
and  a  quarter  degrees  higher  than  the  cor 


responding  month  of  the  last  year — also  within 
one  degree  of  the  extreme  highest  point,  and 
fifteen  degrees  above  the  lowest  point.  The 
mean  temperature  has  also  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  means  for  seventy  one  years  past. 

In  reference  to  the  Deaths  it  will  be  observed 
this  year  records  for  five  weeks,  and  last  year  for 
only  four.  J.  M.  E. 

7th  mo.  2d  1860. 


THE  ANALYSIS   OF  JAPANESE  COINS. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  of 
the  several  Japanese  coins — which  took  place  at 
Philadelphia  in  presence  of  the  Embassadors — as 
declared  by  Col.  Snowden,  the  Director  of  the 
Mint: 

One  cobang  weighed  138  21-32  grains,  and 
the  -gold  extracted  from  it  weighed  79  10-32 
grains. 

One  other  cobang  weighed  138  10-32  grains, 
and  the  gold  extracted  from  it  weighed  79  5-32 
grains. 

One  other  cobang  weighed  139  9-32  grains, 
and  the  gold  extracted  from  it  weighed  79  22-32 
grains. 

So  on  the  average  of  these  three,  the  cobang 
contains  79-§.  grains  of  gold,  which  makes  the 
proportion  of  fineness  572  thousandths.  This  re- 
sult agrees  so  well  with  our  reports  of  assays 
made  in  our  usual  way  (by  taking  only  a  half 
gramme,  or  about  7f  grains),  that  we  trust  it 
will  give  additional  confidence  to  the  Embassy  in 
our  regular  method  of  assay. 

A  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States  weighed 
25  26-32  grains,  and  the  gold  extracted  from  it 
weighed  23  7-32  grains,  which  agrees,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  900  thousandths,  our  legal  stan- 
dard. 

Therefore,  for  comparison,  the  cobang  contains 
79f  grains  of  gold,  and  the  dollar  contains  23 
7-32  grains  of  gold.  But  it  will  be  more  strictly 
accurate  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  gold  in  a 
cobanor,  is  572  thousandths,  and  in  the  dollar 
900  thousandths.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  is  25  8-10 
grains  by  law,  which  is  a  more  exact  basis  of 
calculation  than  the  single  piece,  which  weighed 
25  8,125-10,000,  and  was  therefore  a  little  too 
heavy. 

The  silver  being  extracted,  with  the  necessary 
allowance  for  absorption,  showing  almost  59 
grains  of  silver  in  each  cobang,  and  the  copper 
was  only  12-32  of  one  grain  in  each  cobang. 

To  recapitulate,  the  average  composition  of  the 
cobang  is  as  follows,  in  grains  : — Gold  79  12-32. 
Silver  59.  Copper  0.12  24-32.  Total  138  24-32. 


A  distinguished  European  chemist  in  a  recent 
lecture,  while  showing  that  all  species  of  moving 
power  have  their  origin  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
stated  that  while  the  iron  tubular  railway  bridge 
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over  the  Menai  straits  in  England,  400  feet  loDg, 
bent  out  half  an  inch  under  the  heaviest  pressure 
of  a  train,  it  will  bend  up  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
its  usual  horizontal  line  when  the  sun  shines  on 
it  for  some  hours.  He  stated  that  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument  is  higher  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning  of  a  sunny  day.  The  little  sun- 
beams enter  the  pores  of  the  stone  like  so  many 
wedges,  lifting  it  up. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  Oxford  upon  J.  Lothrop 
Motley,  the  able  historian  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attended 
by  the  Earl  of  St.  Gerraain3  and  a  large  retinue,  will 
embark  for  Canada  on  the  1 1th  of  this  month  on  board 
the  screw  steam  frigate  St.'  George. 

Lvt  jjrmarriages. — &  bi!I  prove-».*ing  the  inUrrmr- 
riagl  of  cousins  has  been  introauced  into  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature. 

The  Great  Public  Libraries  of  Europe. — The  Bri- 
tish Museum  Library  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  the  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  pur- 
chases of  books  is  continued,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
room  for  the  students  who  daily  assemble  in  the  libra- 
ry. A  distinct  reading  room  has  been  appropriated 
for  casual  visitors  and  general  readers  apart  from  the 
one  devoted  to  students  and  men  of  science.  In  the 
fine-art  department  there  are  said  tb  be  $2,500,000 
worth  of  separate  engravings.  The  French  Imperial 
Library  is  in  gradual  process. 

The  Cuban  Slave  Trade. — Advices  from  Guantana- 
mo,  Cuba,  state  that  ten  or  twelve  American  vessels 
have  landed  over  5,000  negroes  in  that  vicinity,  within 
the  last  six  weeks  One  of  the  vessels  employed  was  a 
s  earner. 

Ten  years  ago  v'  consin  had  not  a  single  mile  of 
railroad  corapletet  vithin  her  borders.  Now  nearly 
oue  thousand  miles  are  traversed  daily  by  the  cars. 

The  New  Comet. — Professor  Bond,  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  announces  that  the  expected  comet  is 
approaching  the  earth,  though  owing  to  the  strong 
moonlight,  its  low  position,  and  its  increasing  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be- 
come very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye.  Through 
the  Urge  telescope  it  presents  an  appearance  curious 
like  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1858  on  a  reduced  scale. 
The  tail  branches  off  in  two  streams  from  the  nucleus. 

Magnificent  Telescope. —A  new  magnificent  equa- 
torial telescope  has  recently  been  mounted  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Astronomer  Roys*,  Professor  Airy,,  It  surpasses, 
in  magnitude  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land or  France,  and  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  cele- 
brated instrument  at  Pulkowa,  the  principal  Observa- 
tory in  Russia.  The  size  of  the  object  glass  is  nearly 
thirteen  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  telescope  fifteen 
feet.  It  is  so  nicely  balanced  on  its  axis  as  to  be 
moveable  vertically  with  the  slightest  touch.  The 
movement  in  longitude  is  f  fleeted  by  clock-work  ; 
and  the  apparatus  set  in  motion,  although  weighing 
several  tons,  is  moved  by  the  clock  with  the  greatest 
evenness  and  regularity.  The  motion,  by  a  simple 
contrivance,  can  be  applied  or  removed  in  an  instant 
by  the  observer. 

Prosperity  op  Ireland. — Letters  from  Ireland  speak 
of  the  Emerald  I?le  as  advancing  in  moral  and  mate- 
rial prosperity,  nc  twitbstanding  the  large  emigration 


going  on  to  the  Western  hemisphere.  Tney  convey 
the  impression  that  the  land  under  the  prtsent  system 
of  tenantry  is  being  relieved  of  a  redundant  population. 
Landlords  prefer,  according  to  these  representations, 
to  devote  their  estates  to  grazing  purposes,  rather  than 
divide  them  into  small  patches  among  tt  ose  who  have 
neither  the  skill  nor  capital  f,or  profitable  tillage.  The 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  is 
but  a  process  of  adjustment  to  the  changed  condition 
of  things.  Evidence  of  prosperity  is  further  apparent  in 
the  construction  of  railways  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  in  the  increase  of  coasting  seamers,  and  trans-" 
Atlantic  commerce,  in  the  construction  of  improved 
dwellings  and  stores  in  the  metropolis  and  provincial 
towns.  Education  and  criminal  reform  are  likewise 
progressing,  and  the  various  religious  denominations 
exhibit  an  activity  which  promises  well  for  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  people. — iV.  Y.  Journal fo  Com- 
merce. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal, — The  Flour  market  has  under- 
gone no  change,  and  there  has  been  rather  more  doing 
for  shipment.  We  notice  sales  of  500  barrels  good 
superfine  at  $5  37 J  per  bbl.;  300  barrels  fresh  ground 
extra  at  $6  ;  250  barrels  recently  ground  at  $5  75,  and 
1000  barrels  Diamond  Mills,  fancy  family,  on  private 
terms.  1200  bbls.  Penna.  extra  family  ou  terms  not 
made  public.  The  sales  for  home  consumption  are 
limited  within  these  figures,  and  fancy  at  $6  25  a  6  75. 
Rye  Flour  is  held  at  $3  62  J  a  3  75.  Corn  Meal  is  h'eld 
at  $3  37 J,  but  without  transactions. 

Grain. — In  Wheat  there  is  more  doing,  with  sales 
of  3000  bushels  common  and  prime  red  at  $1  25  a 
1  30  ;  800  bushels  fair  Southern  red  at  $1  25  ;  900  bus. 
do.  Pennsylvania  at  $1  28  ;  800  bus.  good  old  white 
at  $1  45,  and  300  bushels  good  new  at  $1  43.  Rye 
is  scarce.  Corn  is  dull,  and  supplies  come  forward 
slowly  ;  1200  bushels  yellow  sold  at  66  a  67  cents,  in 
store,  at  the  former  rate.  Oats  are  plenty  and  duii  at 
38c.  for  Pennsylvania  ;  1200  bus.  Southern  at  35  cts. 
In  Barley  Malt  nothing  is  doing;  500  bushels  sold  at 
90  a  95  cents. 

Cloverseed.— Sales  fiom  first  second  hands  at 
$4  50  a  $5  per  64  pounds.  No  change  in  Timothy. 
Flaxseedis  worth  $1  62  per  bushel. 


GREEN  LAWN. —  This  establishment  will  re-open 
for  the  reception  of  Boarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  shaded,  3J  miles  from  the  sta- 
ti  n  at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railroad,  at  which  place,  persons  leaving 
the  corner  of  18th  and  Market  sts.r  arrive  in  2.J  hours, 
•ind  by  forwarding  information  previous  to  their 
coming,  will  be  conveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
veek,  $5.  Children  uoi'er  12  years,  $3. 
Reference — Joel  J.  Baity,  No.  219  Market  Ssrtet. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietor. 

Unionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

6mo.  2—6  t. 


LONDON  GROVE  .BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  enquire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  I  re.,  Lodge  st. 
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I  had  upon  me  to  go  and  visit  Friends  in 
Scotland,  and  accordingly  I  went  by  Halifax, 
Leeds,  and  York,  where  I  met  Thomas  Aldam, 
who  accompanied  me  in  this  journey  ;  we  went  to 
North  Allerton,  Yarm,  Stockton,  Bishop  Auk- 
land,  and  Durham;  thence  to  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  where  we  had  great  meetings;  was  at 
Sunderland,  and  many  places  in  Northumber- 
land, which  I  cannot  name ;  we  came  to  Ber- 
wick, where  the  rude  people  disturbed  the  meet- 
ing, breaking  the  windows;  but  a  lady,  who 
dwelt  in  Northumberland,  being  there,  went  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  upon  which  the  rab- 
ble was  rebuked.  Next  day  we  went  to  Kelso,  and 
had  a  quiet  meeting :  and  there  was  James  Hol- 
lyday,  who  went  with  us  to  Edinburgh,  where  we 
were  at  their  Yearly  Meeting  for  that  nation,  and 
it  was  a  comfortable  opportunity  :  the  next  meet- 
ing we  had  was  at  Montrose  ;  we  had  also  ano- 
ther meeting  before  we  came  to  Ury,  where  the 
widow  of  Robert  Barclay  dwelt ;  there  we  staid 
several  days,  in  which  time  I  observed,  that  when 
ttier  children  were  up  in  the  morning,  and  dress- 
id,  she  sat  down  with  them  before  breakfast,  and 
»n  a  religious  manner  waited  upon  the  Lord 
tfhieh  pious  care,  and  motherly  instruction  of  her 
jhildren,  when  young,  doubtless  had  its  desired 
|iffect  upon  them  ;  for  as  they  grew  in  years,  they 
jilso  grew  in  the  knowedge  of  the  blessed  truth, 
md  since  that  time  some  of  them  are  become 
public  preachers  thereof. 


From  thence  we  went  to  Aberdeen,  and  found 
a  fine  meeting  of  Friends,  and  staid  there  some 
time,  thence  to  Awhortes,to  John  Forbes'sand  to 
Cashore  (I  think  it  is  called)  ;  thence  to  Kings- 
well;  thence  we  came  back  to  Aberdeen,  Ury', 
and  Montrose,  Dundee,  Leith,  and  Edinburgh, 
at  which  place  they  stoned  us,  when  we  were 
quiet  in  the  meeting.  Thence  to  Lithgow,  and 
so  to  Charles  Hamilton's  the  duke's  servant ; 
thence  we  came  to  Durand,  and  a  town 
where  there  was  a  meeting-house,  in  which 
we  had. a  meeting.  Thence  to  Glasgow,  where 
the  people  were  wicked,  and  thence  to  Hamil- 
ton, where  we  had  a  good  meeting ;  so  to  Argyle 
and  Douglass,  to  John  Canady's,thence  to  the  duke 
of  Queensberry,  Gardener's,  one  James  Wood's 
house,  and  had  a  meeting  there;  after  which  he 
came  with  us  by  Dumfries  into  England  :  and  the 
Lord  in  mercy  helped  me  mightily  with  his  heav- 
enly power,  and  gave  us  many  precious  meetings 
up  and  down  in  that  nation,  though  I  felt  the 
Scotch  people  in  a  bitter,  envious  spirit  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  we  were  in  perils  twice,  both  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  they  stoned  us, 
but  no  where  else  ;  at  Edinburgh  a  stone  hit  me 
as  I  was  declaring  in  the  meeting,  but  did  not 
hurt  me. 

After  our  return  out  of  Scotland,  we  had  many 
good  meetings  in  Cumberland ;  as  at  the  Border, 
near  Christopher  Story's,  and  next  day  at  John 
Boustead's  at  Kglonby,  Carlisle,  Wigton,  Home, 
Cockermouth,  Broughton,  Pardsay-Crag,  besides 
many  other  meetings  in  that  country,  which  were 
comfortable  seasons  to  us,  and  mightily  helped 
us  from  meeting  to  meeting.  Thence  wo  trav- 
elled to  Kendal,  the  Height,  and  thence  to  Swarth- 
more,  where  we  had  a  fine  meeting ;  we  were 
also  at  Lancaster,  from  which  place  we  returned 
back  again  to  Kendal,  and  passed  from  thence 
to  Thomas  Camm's,  and  thence  into  Yorkshire 
to  John  Blakling's  near  Sedberg,  and  by  William 
Ellis's  to  Skipton,  from  whence  we  went  to 
George  Myers's  and  down  to  Leeds,  and  so  along 
to  Warnsworth,  where  I  left  my  companion  T. 
Aldam,  who  accompanied  me  in  this  journey. 
From  this  place  I  returned  home,  and  there 
found  my  wife  and  family  well,  to  my  great  com- 
fort, praised  be  the  Lord  for  ever  ! 
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And  Friends  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  were 
very  loving  to  us,  and  fine  living  meetings  there 
were  in  that  nation  :  I  felt  them  in  the  life  near 
to  my  spirit,  in  which  the  living  know  one  another 
beyond  words,  and  I  hope  and  believe  the  Lord 
will  have  a  great  people  there  in  time  to  come, 
though  the  enemy  be  angry,  and  would  hinder 
the  spreading  of  the  holy  truth,  by  the  enemies 
thereof ;  yet  his  weapons  are  but  carnal,  silly,  and 
weak.  I  desire  many  Friends  may  think  of  that 
nation,  and  in  the  will  of  God  give  up  to  visit 
it ;  for  there  is  a  zealous  professing  people,  that 
were  they  but  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
I  believe  there  are  many,  yea,  very  many,  who 
would  be  zealous  for  it. 

And  I  found  that  those  two  worthy  men,  Ro- 
bert Barclay  and  Patrick  Livingstone,  had  left 
a  sweet  savour  behind  them,  and  the  removing  of 
them,  especially  the  former,  was  a  great  loss  to 
that  nation  and  cause  of  great  mourning  to  Friends 
there,  and  also  to  others  elsewhere :  but  blessed 
be  God,  he,  viz.  R.  B.  hath  left  a  hopeful  fami- 
ly behind  him,  praises  be  given  to  the  Lord  for 
ever  ! 

In  this  year  I  had  a  concern  to  visit  Friends 
with  the  following  lines: 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  in  Scotland,  Written  at  Monyash 
the  lid  of  the  Uth  month,  1694. 

Truli/  beloved  Friends  and  Brethren,  A.  J., 
T.  M.,  J.  H.,  K.  G.,— With  pure  love  unfeign- 
ed, which  springs  from  the  endearing  fountain 
thereof,  do  I  tenderly  salute  you,  and  all  true 
Friends  with  you,  feeling  you  always  near  and 
dear  to  me  at  all  times,  when  I  remember  you, 
and  am  glad  that  the  God  and  fountain  of  all 
our  mercies  hath  reached  forth  so  plentifully  to 
your  immortal  souls,  and  made  you  so  largely  to 
partake  with  us  of  his  free  grace  and  gift  of  eter- 
nal life,  so  that  your  portions  and  measures  here- 
of are  very  large,  to  the  mutual  joy  of  you,  me, 
and  many  more,  for  which  we  are  deeply  obliged 
to  be  truly  thankful  unto  our  God,  from  whom 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes,  and  unto  him 
alone  it  is  we  ought  still  to  look,  that  as  men  in 
need  of  continual  supply,  we  may  experience  his 
bountiful  hand  to  minister  freely  unto  every  one 
of  us ;  for  it  is  he  alone  that  both  makes  and 
keeps  us,  and  all  his  truly  living,  faithful,  fruitful 
and  serviceable  in  this  blessed  day  of  his  mighty 
power,  wherein  as  we  abide  we  have  fellowship 
both  with  him,  and  one  with  another;  so  that 
this  is  the  travail  and  earnest  desire  of  my  soul 
to  the  Lord,  that  we  may  all  be  preserved  to  the 
end  in  true  self-denial,  humbly,  meekly,  and  in- 
nocently walking  in  this  glorious  day  of  gospel 
light,  life,  and  power,  so  as  we  may  help  one 
another's  joy  :  and  the  blessed  unity  of  his  holy 
Spirit  being  lived  in,  no  man  can  take  our  joy 
from  us,  which  is  only  possessed  by  us  as  we 
abide  in  him,  who  is  life  eternal,  to  whom  be 
praise  given  by  us,  and  all  that  partake  with  us, 
for  ever.  Amen. 


Many  are  the  exercises,  temptations,  suffer- 
ings, and  tribulations  which  frequently  attend 
and  beset  us  here,  both  within  and  without. 
Oh  !  well  may  we  say,  our  God  is  God,  and 
changeth  not,  else  ere  this  we  might  have  been 
destroyed,  for  we  are  poor,  weak,  insufficient  of 
ourselves,  unable  to  think  a  good  thought ;  the 
enemy  knows  this,  and  labors  to  deceive  us  with 
his  subtile  wiles ;  for  if  we  keep  not  in  him  who 
is  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and 
redemption,  we  have  no  wisdom  of  our  own, 
righteousness,  or  power  to  save  ourselves 
at  all.  Oh,  the  goodness  of  God  to  us  is 
undeclarable !  And  we  see  as  much  need 
as  ever  to  keep  looking  unto  him  for  help 
every  moment,  for  all  our  time  is  a  time  of 
need,  and  if  the  Lord  was  not  with  us  we 
could  not  bear  up  against  the  enemy's  floods,  tem- 
pests, and  raging  violence  and  storms,  that  attend 
us  in  this  perilous  pilgrimage ;  but  glory,  honor 
praises,  and  high  returns  of  humble  and  sin- 
cere-hearted thanks  be  given  to  our  great  and 
merciful  God  !  He  is  with  us,  and  is  the  same  he 
was  in  ancient  days,  when  he  carried  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  ground,  and  gave 
them  to  behold  his  miraculous  deliverance,  and 
saved  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  many  ene- 
mies, who  sought  to  destroy  them.  Oh,  the 
sense  of  his  love,  and  the  experience  which  I 
have  of  his  goodness,  tenders  my  poor  heart,  and 
bows  my  spirit  before  him  !  And  I  hope  you 
partake  with  me,  and  will  also  feel  with  me  be- 
yond words  or  writings. 

And,  dear  friends,  I  desire  we  may  all  be 
mindful  of  him,  who  is  our  rock  and  refuge, 
keeping  near  him  always,  not  forgetting  the 
Lord;  here  is  divine  light,  for  he  dwells  in  it, 
and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  here  we  see 
our  states  as  they  are,  and  that  what  we  are,  we 
are  by  his  grace ;  and  here  it  is  we  meet  with 
fresh  pastures  of  life,  and  feed  together,  where 
the  enemy  cannot  come,  nor  the  lofty,  unclean, 
Edomite  approach.  Oh,  my  heart  is  glad  to  feel 
love  run  so  freely  towards  you  at  this  time  !  I 
do  not  write  these  things  as  though  I  looked  upon 
you  not  to  know  them ;  no,  if  I  did,  I  could  not 
be  so  free  and  open  to  you,  but  a  little  to  re- 
mind you,  and  in  these  few  lines  to  confer  with 
you  in  love  :  for  it  is  fruits  of  dear,  unfeigned 
love  I  here  salute  you  with  as  men,  that  I  can  say 
are  of  my  flesh  and  bones,  and  members  with  me 
of  that  sweet,  harmonious  body,  of  which  Christ 
Jesus  is  head,  Lord  and  King,  worthy  is  he  to 
reign,  it  is  his  right ;  and  he  that  would  be  great 
among  you  must  be  least  of  all,  and  this  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
Oh  !  that  this  low  estate  we  may  see  experimen- 
tally, for  in  that  place  many  have  met  with  him, 
and  been  met  withal  by  him,  who  despiseth  not 
the  low  estates  of  his  servants  and  handmaids. 
Surely  it  behoves  us  to  be  low,  for  our  teacher 
is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 
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Well,  my  dear  and  truly  beloved,  I  see  the 
meek  are  most  filled  with  love,  even  that  love 
which  is  not  puffed  up,  seeks  not  its  own  in  that 
sense  the  apostle  means,  but  leads  us  to  seek  the 
good  of  all,  and  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's. 

Dear  friends,  I  pray  that  we  may  always  dwell 
in  this  love,  and  then  we  shall  be  sure  to  love 
one  another :  I  was  glad  in  heart  when  I  felt 
your  love  to  me  in  the  Lord,  when  present  with 
you,  and  to  my  companion  also  ;  and  also  when  I 
felt  your  love  kept  fresh  to  us  after  our  departure 
from  you  in  person,  not  in  spirit,  and  that  you 
remembered  me  in  your  prayers,  I  desire  you 
would  still  remember  me,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
forget  you. 

And,  dear  friends,  I  desire  you  as  a  brother, 
keep  up  the  good  order  of  the  blessed  truth 
amongst  you,  and  let  not  your  monthly  and  quar- 
terly meetings  be  neglected,  and  take  care  of  the 
whole  church  of  God  in  your  nation,  and  delay 
not  to  help  one  another  :  for  God  Almighty  hath 
set  up  his  standard,  and  his  controversy  is  pro- 
claimed against  all  unrighteousness.  I  know 
there  wanted  some  help  in  some  places,  when  I 
was  with  you ;  the  Lord  hath  gifted  some  to  be 
helps,  and  to  rule  well  in  the  church  :  and  we 
know  the  apostles  in  their  travels  left  the  breth- 
ren decrees  to  keep,  and  took  care  of  the  churches 
as  they  travelled,  and  went  to  see  how  they  did ; 
I  hope  you  will  take  it  well  that  I  make  thus 
bold  with  you,  and  will  feel  my  tender  love  unto 
you. 

I  was  glad  when  I  saw  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
G.  K.,  yet  sorry  to  see  the  answer  to  you  from 
him,  or  his  wife,  or  both ;  he  must,  it  seems,  be 
made  manifest.  I  desire  you  may  grow  in  the 
heavenly  root,  and  multiply  to  the  glory  of  him 
that  hath  grafted  you  into  it. 

My  dear  friends,  in  every  respect  be  truly  obe-  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1652,  George  Fox 
dient  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  by  his  own  power  |  came  to  Firbank  chapel  in  Westmoreland,  where 


done  in  the  body  :  hence  we  are  instructed  so  to 
live,  and  in  all  our  pursuits,  so  to  walk  before 
him,  in  his  fear,  as  finally  to  die  in  his  favor. 
There  is  a  happy  medium  in  every  thing  we  un- 
dertake, that  it  is  to  be  lamented  there  are  so  few 
who  are  walking  in.    "  Extremes  produce  ex- 
tremes, extremes  avoid  :"  this  is  an  excellent 
maxim,  and  if  mankind  were  governed  by  it, 
they  would  often  be  preserved  from  losses  and 
disappointments,  as  well  as  much  perplexity  and 
trouble.    Moderation,  in  its  most  extensive  sig- 
nification, comprises  many  virtues.    As  to  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  a  state  of  mediocrity  is 
the  most  conducive  to  happiness,  and  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  promotive  of  virtue 
and  goodness.  Eiches  and  honor  bring  with  them 
many  snares,  and  the  love  of  money  is  declared 
by  the  Apostle  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil ;  of  course 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.    Let  our  ignorance 
of  what  is  good  or  evil,  correct  anxiety  about 
worldly  success  ;  as  rashness  is  the  vice  of  youth, 
the  opposite  extreme  of  immoderate  care  is  the 
vice  of  advancing  years.    Since  we  are  so  often 
betrayed  into  evil  by  the  mistaken  pursuit  of 
good,  care  and  attention  are  requisite,  both  in 
forming  our  choice,  and  in  conducting  our  pur- 
suits, but  since  our  care  and  attention  are  liable 
to  be  so  often  frustrated,  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  deprive  us  of  tranquillity  ;  wise  indeed 
was  the  man  who  addressed  this  prayer  to  God, 
"Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  say,  who  is  the  Lord;  or  lest  I  be  poor  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 
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strengthen,  establish,  and  root  you  deeply  in  his 
blessed  truth.  To  him  I  tenderly  commit 
you  all :  he  is  God  Almighty,  even  now,  as  in 
Abraham's  days ;  to  him  be  praise,  worship, 
honor,  glory,  and  renown  for  evermore.  Amen. 

Read  this,  as  you  see  a  service  to  all,  and  send 
honest  Barth  Gibson  a  copy  of  it,  and  let  him 
know  my  dear  love  is  to  him  and  his  wife,  Fran- 
cis Soneman,  and  friends  in  Edinburgh.  Let 
copies  of  it  be  sent  to  all  in  Scotland.  I  thank 
God  I  am  in  pretty  health,  but  not  strong  in 
body:  so  with  my  true  love  to  you  all, 

I  am  your  sincere  friend  in  pure  love, 

J.  G." 


ON  MODERATION  IN  ALL  OUR  PURSUITS. 

"  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men, 
the  Lord  is  at  hand."  This  disposition  of  mind 
could  not  be  better  enforced  by  the  Apostle,  than 
with  the  expressions,  "  The  Lord  is  at  hand  ;for 
in  him  we  live,  we  move,  and  have  our  being  " 
and  to  him  we  are  accountable  for  the  deeds 


Francis  Howgill  and  John  Audland  were  offici- 
ating as  ministers  to  a  crowded  auditory.  See- 
ing him  arrive,  they  quickly  ended  their  servi- 
ces, and  they,  with  some  of  their  hearers,  went 
to  dinner,  but  many  remained  at  the  chapel  un- 
til their  return.  While  they  were  gone,  George 
Fox  refreshed  himself  with  water  from  a  brook, 
and  then  sat  upon  a  rock  contiguous  to  the 
chapel. 

In  the  afternoon  the  people  gathered  around 
him  to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand,  among 
whom  were  several  of  their  preachers.  During 
about  three  hours  he  preached  the  gospel  to 
them  with  freedom  and  authority,  directing  them 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  themselves,  that  they 
might  be  turned  from  the  darkness  to  the  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  He 
showed  them  that  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  they 
might  be  led  into  all  truth,  so  as  to  understand 
the  words  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
apostles,  and  might  come  to  know  Christ  to  be 
their  teacher  to  instruct  them,  their  counsellor 
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to  direct  them,  their  shepherd  to  feed  them, 
their  bishop  to  oversee  them,  and  their  prophet 
to  open  divine  mysteries  to  them.  Thus  they 
would  know  their  bodies  to  be  sanctified,  and 
made  fit  temples  for  God  and  Christ  to  dwell  in. 
He  opened  to  them  the  figures  and  shadows  un- 
der the  law,  and  directed  them  to  Christ  the 
substance.  He  told  them  that  those  temples 
which  they  called  the  dreadful  houses  of  God, 
were  no  more  holy  than  that  mountain ;  nor 
were  their  priests  called,  as  Aaron's  priesthood 
was ;  nor  were  their  tithes  appointed  by  God,  as 
those  amongst  the  Jews  were;  but  that  Christ 
was  come,  who  ended  both  the  temple  and  its 
worship,  and  the  priests  and  their  tithes,  and 
who  said  to  his  followers,  "  Learn  of  me."  His 
ministry  being  accompanied  by  the  Lord's  pow- 
er, reached  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  they  were  generally  brought  under  the  bap- 
tizing power  of  divine  truth. 

Among  the  large  number  of  persons  convinced 
at  this  meeting  were  Francis  Howgill,  John 
Camm,  John  Audland  and  Ann  his  wife,  (after- 
wards known  as  Ann  Camm,)  all  of  whom  be- 
came ministers  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  As 
they  occupied  important  stations  in  the  Society, 
some  account  of  their  lives  and  religious  experi- 
ence is  deemed  appropriate. 

Francis  Howgill,  of  Grayridge,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  was  educated  at  one  of  the 
universities  for  a  minister  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  afterwards  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  that  profession,  he  withdrew  from  it.*  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,t  he  was  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  brought  under  the  influence  of 
religious  impressions,  seeking  for  the  knowledge 
of  God  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  silent 
meditation.  He  saw  the  vanity  of  the  sports 
and  pastimes  in  which  youths  of  his  age  were 
generally  engaged,  and  he  resolved  to  abstain 
from  them ;  but  these  resolutions  being  made 
without  a  sufficient  reliance  upon  divine  aid,  did 
not  stand  in  the  time  of  temptation,  and  through 
transgression  he  was  brought  into  condemnation 
and  deep  sorrow.  In  this  condition  he  read 
much,  prayed  often,  and  sought  retirement. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  frequented 
religious  meetings,  and  often  went  many  miles 
to  hear  those  ministers  who  were  accounted  the 
most  eminent.  He  found,  however,  that  cor- 
ruption still  prevailed  in  his  heart,  but  "  as  he 
kept  within  to  the  light  in  his  conscience/'  he 
was  restrained  from  gross  evils,  and  condemned 
for  sin ;  or  when  he  resisted  temptation  he  re- 
joiced in  spirit.  These  convictions,  he  was  told 
by  the  ministers,  proceeded  from  "a  natural 
conscience,"  and  thus  he  was  induced  to  under- 
value the  light  "  as  too  low  a  thing,  being  only 
*  a  common  grace  that  preserved  out  of  gross  evils, 
whereas  the  saints  had  a  peculiar  faith  and 

*  8ewel,I.  77. 

1  Howgill'B  Works,  "The  Inheritance  of  Jacob  Discovered,"  39. 


grace,"  and  to  them  "sin  was  not  imputed,  but 
believing  in  Christ,  his  righteousness  was  ac- 
counted to  them."  He  was  advised  to  seek 
Christ  by  means  of  prayer  and  receiving  the  sa- 
crament, and  he  was  instructed  to  believe  that 
Christ  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  sin  for  him ; 
but  he  could  not  see  how  his  sins  were  taken 
away,  for  the  witness  in  his  conscience  told  him 
that  while  he  remained  in  the  practice  of  sin- 
ning "  he  was  the  servant  of  sin." 

"  He  fasted,  prayed,  and  walked  mournfully 
in  sorrow,"  being  tempted  on  every  hand ;  he 
went  from  one  minister  to  another,  seeking  com- 
fort, and  they  applied  the  promises  to  him,  but 
it  was  only  in  words,  for  u  the  witness  of  Christ 
showed  him  that  the  root  of  iniquity  stood,  and 
the  body  of  sin  was  whole."  Then  he  was  told 
that  although  "  sin  was  taken  away  by  Christ, 
yet  the  guilt  would  still  remain  during  life,"  in 
proof  of  which  they  adduced  the  warfare  of  the 
saints;  but  he  thought  this  was  a  miserable  sal- 
vation, and  said  within  himself,  "  Surely  this  is 
not  the  ministry  of  Christ."  Then  he  kept  much 
at  home,  or  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places, 
weeping  much,  and  finding  most  peace  of  mind 
when  most  affected  with  sorrow ;  yet  "  he  was 
often  made  to  do  many  righteous  things  by  the 
immediate  power  and  word  of  God,"  for  which 
he  felt  the  reward  of  peace  and  joy,  and  realized 
the  promise,  that "  the  Lord  himself  would  teach 
him." 

Having  found  among  the  Independents  some 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  believing  them  to  be 
more  separated  from  the  world  than  others,  he 
joined  himself  to  them  ;  but  at  length  he  found 
them  in  doctrine  and  practice  like  those  whom 
he  had  forsaken.  He  next  resorted  to  the  Ana- 
baptists, who  appeared  to  walk  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptures,  and  there  was  among 
them  something  that  he  loved ;  but  when  he 
heard  them  asserting  that  "All  who  came  not 
into  their  way  were  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints  aud  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  he  saw  they 
occupied  the  same  ground  as  the  rest  of  the 
teachers;  for  all  maintained  that  "  The  letter 
was  the  word  and  rule,  and  that  Christ,  at  a  dis- 
tance without  them,  had  done  all."  They 
preached  the  doctrine  that  "  all  sin  was  done 
away,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  so  preached 
salvation  to  the  first  nature,  and  to  the  serpent 
that  bore  rule,  only  believing  this  and  all  was 
finished;"  but  when  he  hearkened  to  this  doc- 
trine he  lost  his  spiritual  condition,  and  the  lan- 
guage was  spoken  to  him,  "  His  servant  thou 
art,  whom  thou  obeyest." 

At  length,  having  tried  many  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, he  concluded  that  they  all  sought  their 
own  advantage,  and  fed  the  people  on  words 
without  the  life  of  the  gospel ;  therefore  he  with- 
drew from  them,  which  caused  them  to  persecute 
him.  Being  persuaded  from  an  inward  evidence, 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  Lord  would 
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teach  his  people  himself,  he  waited,  and  as  his 
mind  was  turned  to  the  light,  he  had  some  pure 
openings  of  gospel  truth  ;  but  not  abiding  in  pa- 
tience, he  went  forth  in  his  own  strength,  and 
attempted  by  his  own  intellectual  powers  to  ex- 
pound these  openings,  preaching  against  the 
ministry  of  others.  Being  sincere  and  zealous 
in  his  religious  efforts,  he  was  admired  and  fol- 
lowed by  many ;  but  when  he  heard  the  power- 
ful, heart-searching  ministry  of  George  Fox,  the 
witness  for  truth  in  his  own  conscience  sealed  it; 
he  saw  that  he  had  not  built  on  the  right  foun- 
dation, and  his  soul  was  humbled  before  God. 

He  now  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  "  ig- 
norant of  the  first  principles  of  true  religion," 
and  u  as  he  turned  his  mind  within  to  the  light 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  had  formerly  reproved 
him  for  vanity,  it  led  him  into  righteousness, 
and  he  saw  this  was  the  true  and  faithful  wit- 
ness that  brought  all  things  to  remembrance  that 
ever  he  had  done.  He  passed  through  deep  re- 
ligious exercise,  and  as  he  submitted  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  inwardly  revealed,  the 
serpent's  head  was  bruised  by  the  power  of 
Christ,  the  captive  soul  was  set  free,  and  he  was 
made  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb.  In 
relation  to  this  stage  of  his  experience  he  writes, 
"  It  pleased  the  Father  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me 
through  death,  and  so  I  came  to  witness  cleans- 
ing by  his  blood  which  is  eternal,  glory  unto 
him  forever;  and  I  am  a  minister  of  that  Word 

of  eternal  life  which  endures  for  ever/'  

"  and  I  have  rest  and  peace  in  doing  the  will  of 
God,  and  am  entered  into  the  true  rest,  and  lie 
down  in  the  fold  with  the  Lamb  of  God,  where 
the  sons  rejoice  together,  and  the  saints  keep 
holy  days ;  glory  unto  Him  for  ever  !  " 

Having  received  a  gift  in  the  gospel  ministry, 
he  went  forth  in  the  Lord's  service;  but  priests 
and  magistrates  being  incensed  against  him,  he 
was,  in  the  year  1652,  cast  into  jail  at  Appleby, 
being  at  the  same  time  that  James  Nayler  was 
imprisoned  there. 

John  Camm  was  born  about  the  year  1604,  in 
the  barony  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  at  a 
place  called  Crani's-gill,  which  had  long  been 
possessed  by  his  ancestors.*  From  his  childhood 
he  was  inclined  to  piety,  and  when  he  came  to 
maturity  he  associated  with  those  who  were  the 
most  strict  and  upright  in  the  performance  of 
their  religious  duties.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
the  lifeless  forms  of  the  National  Church,  he 
withdrew  from  it,  and  still  pressing  forward  with 
earnest  desires  for  a  clearer  manifestation  of  gos- 
pel light,  he  joined  himself  with  many  others 
who  had  similar  desires,  and  they  often  met  to- 
gether to  wait  upon  the  Lord. 

He  sometimes  officiated  as  a  minister  at  Fir- 
bank  Chapel,  and,  at  the  memorable  meeting 


*  Memory  of  the  Righteous  Reviewed,  i.  e.  the  Writings  of  J. 
Camm  and  J.  Audland,  London,  1689. 


held  there  by  George  Fox,  he  was  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  Friends. 

He  was  then  about  forty-eight  years  of  age, in 
prosperous  circumstances,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  stability  and  wisdom  ;  but  through  the 
effectual  operation  of  divine  grace  he  was  hum- 
bled, and  made  willing  to  appear  as  a  fool  for 
Christ's  sake.  After  a  season  of  painful  conflict 
and  deep  exercise,  in  which  he  experienced  the 
Lord's  power  to  be  a  spirit  of  judgment  and  of 
burning,  whereby  the  old  heavens  and  the  old 
earth  were  destroyed  and  a  new  creation  brought 
forth,  he  became  a  fit  instrument  for  the  Master's 
service,  and  received  a  gift  in  the  gospel  minis- 
try* 

John  Audland  was  a  near  neighbor  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  John  Camm,  but  was  a  much 
younger  man,  having  been  born  in  the  vear  1630, 
and  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  convincement 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  then  of  a  ruddy 
complexion,  a  sweet  countenance,  and  a  cheerful 
spirit.  He  had  been  noted,  even  in  childhood, 
for  his  quick  apprehension  and  ready  wit,  but 
although  led  by  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  to 
indulge  in  youthful  play,  he  was  never  addicted 
to  any  vice. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
drawn,  by  the  influence  of  divine  love,  to  the 
frequent  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  with 
fervent  aspirations  for  a  holy  life.  He  sought 
the  society  of  the  most  religious  persons,  and 
having  a  good  understanding  and  a  retentive 
memory,  well  furnished  with  scriptural  know- 
ledge, he  conversed  fluently  on  religious  doc- 
trines, and  became  eminent  as  a  minister  among 
the  Independents.  He  preached  frequently  in 
chapels,  or  in  houses  of  worship  where  idle  or 
dissolute  priests  officiated;  and,  his  ministry 
being  acceptable  to  the  people,  multitudes  flocked 
to  hear  him. 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  married 
Ann  Newby,  of  Kendal,  a  pious  young  woman 
attached  to  the  same  religious  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  They  were  closely  united  in 
religious  communion,  and  when  they  heard  the 
gospel  message  of  George  Fox,  their  hearts  were 
opened  for  its  reception,  and  the  light  of  divine 
truth  disclosed  to  them  the  emptiness  of  their 
former  professions.  Like  Job,  when  humbled 
by  affliction,  they  sat  down  in  silence  and  aston- 
ishment, being  stripped  of  their  own  wisdom, 
and  made  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  that  sustain- 
ing food  which  God  alone  can  give.t  The  wife 
of  John  Audland,  in  relating  this  portion  of  his 
religious  experience,  says  :  "The  word  and  power 
of  the  Lord  were  as  a  fire  revealed  within  him, 
to  burn  the  great  building  that  he  had  been 
erecting,  together  with  the  hay,  wood,  and  stub- 
ble; and  in  this  exercise  I  also  had  a  share  with 
him,  and  in  great  lamentation  I  have  heard  him 

*  T  Caium's  Testimony  concerning  John  Camm. 
■j-  T.  Camm's  Testimony. 
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often  sorrowfully  say,  < Ah!  what  have  we  been 
doing?  What  have  we  been  laboring  for?  Or 
what  availeth  our  great  profession  ?  All  our  build- 
ing tumbles  down  ;  our  profession  is  high  as  the 
wind  ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  upon  it,  and  his 
fire  consumes  it  as  dry  stubble,  and  puts  an  end 
to  all  empty  professions  and  high  notions  without 
life  or  substance — to  all  the  wisdom  of  fallen 
man  :  we  must  forsake  the  world  and  all  its  glo- 
ry; it  is  all  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit; 
it  is  a  Saviour  that  I  long  for,  it  is  Him  that  my 
soul  pants  after/ "  ....  "To  this  effect  did 
his  soul  often  travail  before  the  Lord,  and  He 
who  had  called  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  own 
glory  was  not  unmindful  of  him,  but  had  regard 
to  his  blessed  work  begun,  to  prosper  the  same, 
that  so,  out  of  the  furnace  of  affliction,  a  pure 
and  clean  vessel  might  be  brought  forth.  And 
then  the  Lord  plentifully  poured  upon  him  his 
holy  spirit,  filling  him  with  wisdom  and  power 
to  publish  his  everlasting  gospel,  to  bring  glad 
tidings  to  the  poor,  deliverance  to  the  captivated 
soul — to  say  unto  Sion,  'Thy  king  reigneth.' " 

Richard  Hubberthorne  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  Friends  in  the  year  1652,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  was  one  among  the  many 
hundreds  who  were  convinced  at  the  memorable 
meeting  in  Firbank  chapel.* 

He  was  born  in  the  north  part  of  Lancashire; 
his  father  was  a  yeoman  of  good  repute.  From 
his  early  youth  Richard  was  inclined  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  being  exemplary  in  his  conduct  and 
faithful  according  to  his  knowledge  in  every  du- 
ty. His  natural  disposition  was  meek  and  lowly, 
he  loved  peace  among  men,  and  "sometimes 
preached  among  his  sincere  and  sober  compan- 
ions." When  it  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with 
a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  gospel  through 
the  powerful  ministry  of  George  Fox,  he  under- 
went great  afflictions  through  the  dispensation 
of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  until  the 
same  power  that  had  wounded,  also  healed  and 
restored  him. 

A  gift  in  the  gospel  ministry  being  committed 
to  him,  he  went  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  was  instrumental  in  calling  many  to  repent- 
ance and  amendment  of  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  weak  constitu- 
tion, and  slow  of  speech,  being  more  ready  to 
hear  than  to  speak ;  yet  he  was  endued  with 
true  wisdom,  and  knew  when  to  speak  and  when 
to  be  silent.  His  judgment  was  sound,  his  ex- 
perience deep  in  divine  things,  and  his  ministry, 
being  in  the  authority  of  truth,  reached  the 
witness  for  truth  in  the  minds  of  others,  and 
thus  he  became  a  benefactor  to  many.t 


Night  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  shows  us 
truths  ;  we  can  never  see  the  stars  till  we  can  see 
little  or  nought  else — and  thus  it  is  with  truth. 

*  Piety  Promoted,  articles  John  Camni  and  R.  Hubberthorne. 
t  E.  B'e  testimony  in  K.  Hubberthorne's  Works. 


ON  CHARITY,  OR  DIVINE  LOVE, 

As  described  bp  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 
Charity  is  a  very  sublime  attainment ;  it  is  the 
basis  of  every  virtue ;  it  inclines  us  to  look  with 
a  favorable  eye  on  the  weakness  of  others  ;  to 
view  in  the  most  favorable  light  every  character. 
It  expands  and  softens  the  heart,  and  makes  us 
alive  to  the  distresses  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
leads  us  to  compassionate  and  relieve  them ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  confers  peace  to  the  bosom 
of  its  possessor.  Well  indeed  might  the  apostle 
assert,  that  without  this  virtue  we  are  but  as 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Let  us 
therefore  study  to  join  all  the  parts  of  this  virtue 
in  proper  unison  ;  to  be  continually  and  uniform- 
ly good  ;  just  and  upright,  as  well  as  pitiful  and 
courteous ;  pious,  as  well  as  sympathizing.  Let 
us  pray  to  him  who  made  the  heart,  that  he 
would  fill  it  with  all  proper  dispositions ;  rectify 
all  its  errors,  and  render  it  the  happy  abode  of 
personal  integrity,  and  social  tenderness ;  of 
purity,  benevolence,  and  devotion. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   GENESEE   YEARLY  MEETING 
OP  MEN  FRIENDS. 

At.  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  Pickering,  C.  W.,  by  adjournments  from  the 
Eleventh  of  the  Sixth  Month,  to  the  Fourteenth 
of  the  same,  inclusive,  1860. 

On  calling  the  representatives  from  our  several 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings,  they  all  an- 
swered to  their  names  except  two  from  Scipio 
and  one  from  Pelham,  and  satisfactory  reasons 
were  offered  for  the  absence  of  two  of  them. 

The  Clerk  not  being  present,  the  Meeting 
united  in  appointing  John  J.  Cornell,  Clerk 
— and  John  Searing,  Assistant  Clerk,  for  the 
present  sitting. 

Certificates  of  unity  for  Friends  in  attendance 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  now  intro- 
duced and  read  as  follows : 

George  Hatton,  a  minister  from  Miami  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Foulke,  a  minister  from  Gwynnedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Andrew  Dorland,  a  minister  from  Saratago 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

John  Needles,  an  elder  from  Baltimore  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Md. 

John  H.  Andrews,  an  elder  from  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa 

Joseph  Dodgson,  an  elder  from  the  same  meet- 
ing. 

David  and  Hannah  Rogers,  elders  from  Danby 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Cornelius  and  Mary  Ratcliffe,  members  from 
Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

Robert  Morrison,  a  member  from  the  same 
I  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Mark  Wright,  a  member  from  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

David  Jones,  a  member  from  Gwynnedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

The  following  were  introduced  from  the 
Women's  Meeting  and  read,  viz  : 

Mary  L.  Caley,  a  minister  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  (Race  Street.) 

Mary  B.  Needles,  a  minister  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 

Episles  were  received  and  read  from  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  are  in  corres- 
pondence. The  reading  of  them  spread  a  sol- 
emnizing influence  over  the  meeting,  and  under 
that  influence  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
essay  answers  thereto,  as  way  may  open,  and 
report  to  a  future  sitting  of  this  meeting. 

The  accompanying  proposition  for  an  altera- 
tion of  discipline,  appeared  on  the  reports  from 
Farmington  Quarter,  viz  : 

When  any  Friends  have  removed  and  settled 
out  of  the  reasonable  reach  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  which  they  are  members,  or  of  any  other 
Monthly  Meeting  to  which  a  removal  certificate 
may  be  forwarded,  after  the  lapse  of  one  year, 
the  overseers,  upon  due  inquiry,  may,  should 
they  think  the  best  interests  of  Society  demand 
it,  inform  the  Monthly  Meeting  thereof.  After 
carefully  deliberating  thereon,  should  Truth  ap- 
pear to  require  it,  the  Monthly  Meeting  may  be 
at  liberty  to  disown  them,  without  further  care, 
except  to  inform  them  of  their  disownment,  when 
it  can  reasonably  be  done. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  a  like  committee  of  Women  Friends,  should 
they  appoint  one,  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  report  thereon  at  a  future  sitting 
of  this  meeting. 

To  preserve  order  in  and  around  the  meeting 
house  during  the  several  sittings  of  this  meeting, 
a  committee  was  appointed. 

The  representatives  being  requested  to  stop  at 
the  rise  of  this  meeting,  to  consider  of,  and  pro- 
pose to,  our  next  sitting,  the  name  of  a  friend 
for  Clerk,  and  one  for  Assistant  Clerk,  then 
adjourned  to  the  eleventh  hour  to-morrow  morn- 
ing- 

Twelfth  of  the  month  and  third  of  the  week. 

William  Cornell,  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives, reported  that  they  had  conferred  together, 
and  were  united  in  proposing  John  Searing  for 
Clerk,  and  John  J.  Cornell,  for  Assistant  Clerk. 
Their  names  being  separately  considered,  were 
united  with,  and  they  appointed  to  those  services 
for  the  present  year.  . 

The  Meeting  now  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  in  the 
answers  to  the  queries  as  they  came  from  the 
several  Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings. 
Summaries  of  which  were  adopted  and  directed 
to  be  recorded. 


During  the  consideration  of  the  first  query,  a 
deep  and  solemn  weight  appeared  to  pervade  the 
minds  of  Friends,  and  we  were  reminded  that 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  was  a 
very  solemn  engagement,  and  particularly  so 
when  these  opportunities  were  silent  ones  ;  and 
it  was  clearly  shown,  that  in  order  fully  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  thus  assembling 
together,  and  be  enabled  to  partake  of  that  holy 
communion  of  spirit  wherein  the  soul  is  nourish- 
ed and  sustained  to  meet  the  varied  conflicts  of 
life,  there  must  be  a  right  preparation  of  the 
mind  before  going  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  and 
we  were  cautioned  against  indulging  in  such 
conversation  as  tends  to  obstruct  such  a  pre- 
paration, and  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  its 
proper  center,  thus  disqualifying  us  for  that 
silent,  reverential  worship  which  our  Heavenly 
Father  calls  for  at  the  hands  of  his  depeudent 
children,  for  their  advancement  in  the  highway 
of  holiness  that  leads  to  peace.  But  when  it 
becomes  the  engagement  of  the  heart  to  render 
unto  God  that  true  and  acceptable  worship,  these 
meetings  become  seasons  of  rejoicing;  and  while 
we  live  under  this  concern  we  shall  witness  a 
growth  in  Divine  grace,  and  such  will  be  the 
effect  of  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  Divine  will, 
that  the  influence  of  the  individual  thus  obedient 
will  be  felt  for  miles  around  him. 

Then,  while  dwelling  in  this  dependent  con- 
dition, we  shall  experience  that  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  a  distinct  and  separate  principle  from 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  find  that  this 
love  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  outward  and  ele- 
mentary, while  the  mind  is  thus  centered  to  the 
indivisible  fountain,  neither  can  it  be  purchased 
by  these ;  but  we  can  only  come  in  possession 
of  it  by  a  surrender  of  the  life  we  have  in  them, 
or  of  our  own  human  will  to  the  Divine  will. 
Then  we  shall  realize  that  this  principle  and 
vital  essence  of  Deity  will  pervade  the  heart,  and 
its  operation  there  will  be  to  cleanse  and  purify, 
fit  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  a  more  full 
measure,  till  it  overflows  towards  our  brethren 
and  sisters ;  then  there  is  no  room  for  the  tale- 
bearer or  detractor ;  there  is  no  ear  to  hear  any- 
thing derogatory  of  any,  but  every  aspiration 
and  feeling  flows  forth  for  the  restoration  of  the 
erring,  with  desires  that  they  too  may  come  into 
that  state  of  enjoyment  which  they  were  design- 
ed to  participate  in. 

A  deep  and  lively  interest  was  felt  that  Friends 
might  faithfully  maintain  our  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  plainness;  and  our  young  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  more  care  in  this  respect ;  and 
they  were  reminded  that  it  ofttimes  proved  as  a 
hedge  about  them  to  guard  the  precious,  tender 
mind  from  the  temptations  that  might  other- 
wise assail  it. 

The  deficiencies  in  maintaining  our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry,  as  contained  in  the 
answers  to  the  sixth  query,  brought  much  exer- 
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cise  over  the  meeting.  The  disposition  that 
seems  to  prevail  among  the  young  to  accomplish 
their  marriages  by  the  assistance  of  hireling 
ministers,  and  to  attend  such  marriages,  was  a 
cause  of  much  concern  ;  and  they  were  reminded 
that  the  giving  way,  in  these  particulars,  opened 
a  door  for  further  inroads  till  the  mind  becomes 
drawn  away  from  the  communion  of  the  spirit 
with  its  Creator  to  a  settlement  in  forms  having 
no  life  nor  vitality.  It  was  clearly  shown,  that 
worldly-mindedness  and  all  that  the  spirit  of  this 
world  loves,  leads  to  uphold  and  support  a  mer- 
cenary priesthood.  The  spirit  that  is  under  this 
dominion  would  be  willing  to  be  thought  reli- 
gious,and  seeks  to  purchase  a  knowledge  of  divine 
things  with  the  treasures  of  earth,  and  this  leads 
to  the  offerings  of  a  priesthood  that  has  no  higher 
authority  than  man's  fallen  wisdom  ;  these  would 
barter  their  substance,  or  render  their  applause 
for  words,  without  life,  and  which  have  a  plea- 
sant sound,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  sur- 
render all  the  acquirements  and  accumulations  of 
the  things  of  time,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  ;  and  we  were  reminded  that  our  own 
Society  was  not  clear  from  this  spirit ;  that  all 
superficial  ministry,  all  that  was  in  the  letter, 
unaccompanied  by  the  Divine  life,  was  mercen- 
ary in  its  character,  because  there  was  some 
selfish  end  in  view ;  while  the  true  gospel  min- 
istry proceeds  from  unselfish  motives,  has  no 
selfish  ends  to  accomplish,  and  seeks  only  the 
best  interest  of  the  human  family,  not  for  any 
thing  it  will  gain,  but  for  thefo  eternal  happiness 
and  well-being. 

We  were  admonished  in  dealing  with  those 
who  have  departed  from  the  order  of  our  Society, 
that  it  should  be  done  under  a  kind  feeling,  and 
while  the  heart  is  fitted  and  qualified  by  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  labor  in  love  for 
their  restoration  ;  and  in  no  wise  to  feel  a  dispo- 
sition to  cut  off,  for  this  comes  of  a  retaliatory 
spirit,  which  has  no  part  in  the  government  of 
Christ.  As  the  dispensations  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
are  always  in  love  to  the  children  of  men,  solely 
designed  for  their  improvement  and  advance- 
ment in  those  things  that  contribute  to  their  great- 
est good,  so  will  the  outflowings  of  that  heart 
which  has  been  anointed  by  Him  for  His  ser- 
vice, breathe  forth  the  same  spirit  of  restoring, 
reclaiming  love,  looking  not  at  its  own  aggrand- 
isement, but  the  highest  good  of  the  object  of  its 
care. 

That  part  of  our  discipline  relating  to  marriages 
and  a  hireling  ministry,  being  considered  not 
sufficiently  definite,  it  was  concluded  to  appoint 
a  committee,  to  unite  with  a  committee  of 
Women  Friends,  to  examine  that  paragraph, 
and  recommend  such  an  explanation  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  and  report  to  a  future  sitting  of 
this  meeting. 

The  committee  on  the  proposition  from  Far- 


mington  Quarterly  Meeting,  made  the  following 
report,  viz  : 

The  committee  on  the  proposition  from  Far- 
mington  for  an  alteration  of  discipline  having 
met  and  taken  the  subject  under  consideration, 
concluded  to  report,  that  way  does  not  open  to 
make  any  change  at  present. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

John  Searing, 
Margaret  Brown. 

The  report  was  united  with,  and  the  com- 
mittee released  from  further  service. 

To-morrow  being  the  day  usually  set  apart  for 
Public  Divine  worship,  adjourned  to  the  eleventh 
hour  on  fifth  day  morning. 

Fifth  of  the  week  and  fourteenth  of  the  month. 
Near  the  time  adjourned  to,  Friends  assembled. 
A  proposition  was  made  in  this  meeting,  to 
hold  this  Yearly  Meeting,  alternately,  at  Far- 
mington,  N.  Y.,  and  Pickering,  C.  W.,  and  to 
hold  it  at  Farmington  next  year.  The  subject 
claiming  the  weighty  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing, was  united  with,  and  it  was  concluded  to 
hold  it  in  accordance  therewith,  the  Women's 
Meeting  concurring. 

The  committee  in  relation  to  the  explanation 
of  discipline,  made  the  following  report : 
|     The  committee  appointed  at  our  last  sitting, 
on  the  subject  of  discipline,  have  been  together, 
!  and  are  united  in  judgment  that  the  discipline  is 
I  sufficiently  explicit  as  it  now  stands. 
Pickering,  6th  mo.  13,  1860. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 

Elisha  Freeman, 
Daniel  Noxon, 
Margaret  Brown. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  subject  dis- 
missed from  our  minutes,  the  Women's  Meeting 
concurring. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  now  introduced  and  read,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Committee  were  satisfactory  to  this 
meeting. 

The  committee  on  epistles  report,  that  they 
have  conferred  together,  and  were  united  in 
adopting  the  minute  of  exercises  as  prepared  by 
the  Clarks,  together  with  a  few  paragraphs  to  be 
embodied  as  an  epistle  to  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond.  The  meet- 
ing uniting  therewith,  the  Clerk  is  directed  to 
transcribe,  sign  and  forward  a  copy  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting  to  each  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Clerks  are  directed  to  have  six  hundred 
copies  of  the  usual  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of 
this  Meeting  printed  and  distributed  among  our 
subordinate  meetings,  and  call  on  the  Treasurer 
for  the  expense. 

Having  been  favored  during  the  several  sit- 
tings of  this  meeting  to  feel  the  overshadowing 
wing  of  Divine  Goodness  to  be  stretched  over  us, 
and  that  the  Master  has  indeed  been  in  our 
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midst,  we  have  thereby  been  preserved  in  much 
harmony,  Christian  condescension,  and  brotherly 
love,  for  which  blessing  our  hearts  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  the  Great  Supreme;  and  under  this 
precious  covering  the  meeting  adjourns  to  meet 
at  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  the  usual  time  next  year, 
if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 

John  Searing,  Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MO.  21,  1860. 


We  published  in  our  issue  of  the  7th  inst. 
some  account  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  fur- 
nished by  a  Friend  in  attendance.  We  have 
since  Received  the  extracts. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Columbiana,  Columbiana 
Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  ult.,  William  Nichols,  aged  81 
years,  after  a  protracted  illness  of  17  weeks,  which  he 
bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation.  The 
deceased  was  a  member  and  minister  of  Middleton 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Friends 
and  others.  Few  could  leave  earth's  abode  whose 
loss  would  be  more  generally  regretted.  He  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  our  principles.  In  his 
dealings  with  all,  he  was  just  and  liberal.  The  suffer- 
ing and  the  needy,  the  worthy  and  the  industrious, 
found  in  him  a  true  friend.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Friends'  burying-ground,  in  Columbiana,  on 
the  morning  of  6th  mo.  12th,  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors,  whose  sober  de- 
portment manifested  the  esteem  and  confidence  which 
he  so  truly  merited.  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
As  he  lived  so  he  died,  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  an 
example  to  survivors. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Yardley  Taylor. 

(Continued  from  page  281.) 

The  circulation  of  the  sap  is  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  in  vegetable  growth,  as  by  its 
operation  materials  for  growth  are  brought  into 
the  plant,  and  deposited  where  needed.  It  is  a 
generally  received  opinion  among  physiologists, 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  imbibed  by  the  roots 
in  the  water  taken  in  as  sap.  This  gas  is  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  down  by  the  rain  from  the 
atmosphere,  of  which  it  forms  a  small  portion, 
or  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil.  Another  portion  is  believed 
to  be  imbibed  by  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  them,  and  from  these  sources  it  is 
supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the 
plant  is  derived.  This  material  comprises  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  all  plants.  Other  substances, 
as  potash,  silex,  lime,  magnesia,  &c,  are  com- 
bined with  varying  portions  of  oxygen,  carbon, 


hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  thus  forming  the  many 
substances  found  in  plants,  as  acids,  oils,  gums, 
resins,  &c.  These  substances  enter  largely  into 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  Thus  the  tannic  acid, 
common  to  many  varieties  of  oak  and  other  barks, 
as  well  as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  some  other 
plants,  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather. 
The  potash  obtained  from  the  burning  of  wood, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  coloring  matters  used  in  dyeing 
establishments  are  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  former  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  was  that  the  water  imbibed  by  the  roots 
contained  matter  for  growth,  and  that  this  water, 
as  crude  sap,  was  carried  up  through  the  pores 
of  the  sap-wood  to  the  leaves,  and  there  uniting 
with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  imbibed  by  them,  and 
in  being  spread  out  in  their  surfaces  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  sun  light,  and  the  gas  becoming 
decomposed  by  that  agency,  the  materials  for 
growth  being  vitalized,  are  returned  by  a 
downward  flow  of  sap  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  and  the  materials  are  there  deposited  as 
new  growth.  This  is  a  concise  view  of  the  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants,  and  has 
been  heretofore  taught  by  botanists  and  vegetable 
physiologists.  This  theory  is  now  believed  by 
many  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  and  not 
true  of  itself.  Having  given  my  views  somewhat 
on  this  subject  in  former  numbers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer, I  shall  not  enlarge  here  further  than  to 
present  some  facts  which  appear  tome  to  bear  on 
this  question,  and  which  can  be  verified  by  any 
one,  and  which  prove  conclusively  that  no  down- 
ward flow  of  sap  ever  takes  place,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  enough  known  to  account  for 
the  growth  that  we  see  takes  place.  It  is  a  rule 
in  philosophy,  that  where  a  known  fact  can  be 
presented  as  a  probable  cause  of  an  effect,  it  is 
better  to  accept  that  cause  than  to  refer  it  to  any 
unascertained  hypothesis. 

To  admit  that  the  matters  for  growth  have  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  sap  to  the  leaves,  before  they 
are  vitalized,  or  can  be  assimilated,  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  roundabout  way  of  obtaining  an 
end,  very  different  from  the  generality  of  nature's 
laws,  which  are  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and 
obtaining  the  end  by  the  most  direct  means. 

One  fact  I  have  noticed  is,  that  I  have  taken 
off  the  bark  of  the  black  oak  tree,  before  the 
leaves  were  expanded,  when  the  buds  were  only 
swelled  preparatory  to  opening.  Then  between 
the  bark  and  wood,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
sap,  by  which  alone  the  bark  could  be  easily 
separated  from  the  wood.  In  this  sap  there  was 
a  cloudy  or  milky  appearance,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  there  was  then  matter  therefor  growth 
ready  to  be  deposited.  How  did  this  sap  and 
matter  get  there  between  the  bark  and  wood, 
there  were  no  leaves  then  to  cause  a  downward 
flow,  for  they  were  not  expanded  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  that  can  be  given,  and  that  is  by  an 
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upward  flow  alone,  no  other  possible  source  for  a 
supply  at  that  early  season. 

Again,  my  business  as  a  nursery  man,  has  led 
me  to  observe  important  facts  in  relation  to  this 
question,  one  of  which  is  that  we  raise  our  seed- 
lings for  grafting,  say  of  apples,  by  planting 
apple  seed,  and  after  growing  them  two  years  in 
the  seed-bed,  we  take  them  up  and  graft  them  in 
the  house.  In  doing  this  we  cut  the  scion  off 
about  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  insert  a 
graft  by  dressing  it  in  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and 
then  splitting  the  stock  and  pressing  the  graft 
into  this  cleft.  The  main  secret  of  success  lies 
in  placing  the  inner  bark  of  the  scion  and  of  the 
graft  exactly  even,  so  as  to  favor  a  flow  of  sap 
from  one  to  the  other.  Some  recommend  to  place 
these  a  little  angularly  to  each  other  so  that  some 
part  of  the  inner  bark  of  both  shall  be  sure  to 
cross  each  other  somewhere.  In  this  case  the 
sap  rises  from  below,  between  the  bark  and  wood 
and  no  where  else,  and  growth  commences  by 
granules  of  new  wood  issuing  from  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  and  connecting  with  the  graft, 
and  thus  commencing  a  circulation  between 
them.  These  granules  of  new  wood  never  issue 
from  the  pores  of  the  sap  wood,  either  in  the 
stock  or  the  graft,  but  only  at  the  junction  of 
the  bark  and  wood,  and  will  finally  cover  up  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cut  part  of  the  stock  and 
graft.  Here  again  the  growth  commences  be- 
fore any  leaves  are  expanded,  and  the  cut  sur- 
faces are  partially  covered  with  new  wood  before 
the  buds  open,  indeed  that  must  be  done  if  the 
graft  grows  at  all.  The  sap  here  must  come  up 
from  below,  no  other  source  possible,  and  comes 
up,  too,  just  between  the  bark  and  wood.  These 
cut  surfaces  may  be  seen  for  many  years  after, 
by  opening  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  are  found 
to  be  never  united  to  each  other,  only  covered  up 
by  a  new  growth  of  wood  encircling  all  together. 

The  process  of  budding  as  practised  by  nursery 
men,  furnishes  another  argument  equally  strong. 
Here  the  bud  is  inserted  between  the  bark  and 
sap-wood,  aud  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
pores  of  the  sap-wood,  as  it  merely  rests  upon  it; 
and  yet  when  the  top  is  cut  off  as  is  the  practice, 
the  growth  of  the  bud  takes  place.  This  growth 
is  carried  by  an  upward  flow  alone,  as  there  can 
be  no  downward  flow  where  the  top  is  cut  off  al- 
together, and  this  upward  flow  is  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  as  there  is  no  chance  for  the  sap 
in  the  pores  of  the  sap-wood  reaching  the  head 
at  all  as  it  has  no  connection  with  them. 

Let  those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  and 
wish  for  further  evidence,  inquire  of  nursery 
men  themselves,  and  see  whether  these  things 
are  so,  or  better  still,  make  the  experiment  and 
observe  the  result.  This,  if  carefully  done,  will 
certainly  satisfy  any  one,  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  a  downward 
flow  of  sap  in  plants,  and  that  an  upward  flow 
must  carry  matters  for  growth,  at  least  in  these 


cases,  and,  if  in  these  cases,  why  not  in  all. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  vast  amount  of  water  that 
is  given  off  from  the  leaves  of  vegetables  in  the 
growing  season,  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  suppose 
that  sufficient  material  for  growth  is  not  brought 
up  in  the  sap  to  account  for  all  the  growth  we 
see,  even  allowing  that  the  amount  of  matter  is 
small  at  any  one  time  ? 

Physiologists  have  considered  that  sun  light 
is  the  alone  decomposing  power,  in  decomposing 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants.  We  all  know 
that  sun  light  performs  a  very  important  part  in 
vegetable  growth,  that  without  it  plants  cannot 
put  on  their  green  color,  and  that  it  is  the  chief 
agent  in  the  production  of  chlorophyll,  the  green 
coloring  principle  of  plants.  Gardeners,  when 
they  wish  to  bleach  plants,  as  celery  for  instance, 
cover  up  the  plant  and  keep  it  from  the 
light.  This  makes  it  more  crisp  and  tender,  and 
much  better  for  table  use. 

Electricity  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
playing  an  important  part  in  vegetable  growth, 
without  attempting  to  define  what  that  part  is. 
With  our  present  knowledge  of  electricity,  may 
we  not  conclude  that  it  is  an  agent  in  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid  gas  ?  We  know  that 
it  can  release  oxygen  from  its  compounds,  at 
least  some  of  them,  the  beautiful  art  of  electro- 
typing  is  evidence  of  that  fact.  We  have  no 
knowledge  in  the  arts  of  sun  light  being  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose.  Light,  heat  and  electricity, 
are  so  similar  in  some  of  their  manifestations, 
that  it  maybe  difficult  to  say  where  one  ceases  and 
the  other  begins.  Electricity,  we  know,  gives 
out  both  light  and  heat,  and  while  sun  light  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  giving  the  green 
coloring  matter  to  vegetables,  may  we  not  doubt 
its  agency  in  building  up  the  plant  in  the  dark 
parts  of  it,  that  is  beneath  the  bark,  and  here 
may  not  electricity  exert  its  property  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  sap  of  the  plant? 
Oxygen  is  negative  and  would  not  be  attracted  by 
the  carbon  of  the  plant,  which  is  positive,  but  it 
would  attract  the  carbon  in  the  decomposition  of 
.  the  gas,  precisely  what  does  take  place,  as  the 
carbon  is  assimilated  and  deposited  as  growth, 
as  the  sap  passes  up.  Electricity  having  an  af- 
finity for  water,  would  pass  through  the  sap  in 
the  plant,  thus  meeting  the  gas  precisely  where 
needed. 

The  position  of  plants  too,  places  them  exactly 
where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  the 
electricity  in  its  passage  from  the  air  to  the  earth, 
and  from  the  earth  to  the  air.  That  the  air  and 
the  earth  are  often  positive  and  negative  to  each 
other,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe.  Some- 
times it  is  difficult  with  a  good  electrical  machine 
to  excite  electricity  at  all,  at  other  times  there 
is  no  difficulty.  Our  own  clothing  at  times  will 
exhibit  sparks,  and  in  currying  horses  at  night 
we  often  have  strong  manifestations  of  electricity. 
These  are  evidences  of  the  varying  states  of  the 
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air  and  of  the  earth,  and  whenever  one  is  posi- 
tive and  the  other  negative,  then  trees  and  plants 
are  in  the  position  to  be  the  conductors  between 
them.  Every  branch  and  sprig  and  point  of  a 
leaf,  acts  as  a  conducting  point  to  and  from  the 
air  and  the  earth. 

Some  have  supposed  that  there  was  not  dis- 
turbance enough  in  the  electrical  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  produce  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants,  and  that  we  must  look 
to  some  other  agency  than  electricity.  But  are  we 
aware  of  all  the  facts  that  may  be  brought  in 
support  of  the  theory  ?    Wires  have  been  erected 
in  fields,  and  extended  under  growing  crops,  and 
a  large  increase  of  product  was'  the  result.  Here 
no  addition  could  have  been  made  to  the  matters 
in  the  soil,  only  those  present  were  excited  to 
greater  action.      An  electrician  in  England 
erected  wires  over  a  large  forest,  and  had  them 
insulated  and  extended  into  his  room,  where  he 
had  a  large  brass  conductor,  and  balls  by  which 
he  could  detect  the  smallest  amount  of  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere.    By  these  he  could  perceive 
a  storm  approaching,  long  before  it  could  be 
heard  by  those  outside.    At  first  a  spark  was 
seen,  and  denotation  was  heard,  and  then  a  pause, 
then  another  spark  and  snapping,  but  different 
from  the  first ;  one  was  negative  and  the  other 
positive,  thus  alternately,  until  the  centre  of 
the  cloud  approached,  when  all  was  positive  with 
a  continual  flash  and  explosion  )  then  as  the  ex- 
cited vapors  rolled  by,  the  alternate  explosions 
were  repeated  as  long  as  the  skirt  of  the  storm 
was  within  reach.    Here  the  air  was  in  a  highly 
positive  state,  while  the  earth  was  negative,  and 
it  of  course  received  largely  of  the  fluid,  but 
after  the  passage  of  the  storm,  the  air  would  be 
negative  to  the  earth,  and  the  earth  would  give 
off  a  portion.    Plants  and  trees  are  the  conduct- 
ing medium  each  way.    Here  then  is  a  reason 
for  the  remark  often  made  by  farmers,  that  corn 
grows  faster  during  thunder  storms  than  at  any 
other  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PARK 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

One  of  the  best  places  in  the  world  to  study 
geology  is  among  the  rocks  of  the  Central  Park 
in  this  city.  One  leaf  in  the  record  of  the  un- 
measured ages  is  there  laid  open  for  the  perusual 
of  all  who  have  learned  the  language  in  which  it 
is  written.  The  rocks  which  are  in  process  of 
formation  at  the  present  time  are  of  various  kinds 
— -lava  which  is  being  thrown  out  from  volcanoes, 
deltas  which  are  being  formed  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  salts  which  are  being  thrown-up  by  boil- 
ing springs,  and  sediment  which  is  being  deposi- 
ted at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas.  The  last 
is  in  progress  on  by  far  the  most  extensive  scale, 
and  it  constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  all 


modern  rocks,  and  indeed  of  all  rocks,  old  and 
new.  The  modern  formations  occur  in  beds  of 
very  various  extent,  from  the  sediment  which 
lines  the  bottom  of  a  duck  pond  to  the  telegra- 
phic plateau  which  stretches  from  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  to  that  of  Ireland,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  formations  of  all  ages. 

In  all  cases  the  rocks  upon  which  the  modem 
formations  rest  (and  which  of  course  must  have 
been  formed  previously)  are  of  somewhat  differ- 
ent character  from  those  which  are  now  being 
deposited.  In  some  of  these  the  strata  are  hori- 
zontal, and  in  others  they  are  bent  and  inclined 
at  all  angles  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  in- 
ternal fires  of  the  earth  which  heaved  up  the 
mountains  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  some 
cases  the  modern  formations  lie  flat  upon  the 
sides  of  the  earlier  rocks,  and  in  others  they  rest 
upon  their  upturned  edges,  and  of  course  it  is 
easy,  by  observing  their  positions  in  relation  to 
each  other,  to  determine  the  relative  periods  of 
their  deposit. 

The  modern  alluvial  rocks  are  full  of  organic 
remains;  and  as  we  go  down  in  the  series  we 
find  the  species,  both  of  plants  and  animals,  be- 
coming less  and  less  numerous,  and  less  like  the 
plants  and  animals  now  living  upon  the  earth. 
The  lowest  rocks  of  all— such  as  granite — con- 
tain no  organic  remains,  nor  are  they  stratified, 
but  they  have  a  homogeneous  crystalline  struc- 
ture. First  above  these  primary  rocks  is  a  class 
of  rocks  the  structure  of  which  is  both  stratified 
and  crystalline ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
geologists  that  they  were  first  deposited  beneath 
the  water,  and  then  crystallized  by  the  action  of 
the  heat.  This  change  in  their  form  has  given 
them  the  name  of  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  to 
this  class  of  rocks  that  the  very  coarse  gneiss 
(or  stratified  granite)  of  the  Central  Park  belongs; 
therefore  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  pages  in  the 
geological  record,  and  it  would  weary  the  imagi- 
nation to  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  immense 
period  which  has  passed  away  since  this  forma- 
tion was  slowly  deposited  in  successive  layers  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  mineralogist,  too,  will  find  the  Central 
Park  a  fine  field  for  exploration.  The  crystals  of 
the  gneiss  are  so  large  that  the  fine  specimens 
of  mica,  quartz  and  feldspar  may  be  obtained,  and 
some  portions  of  the  rock  are  almost  filled  with 
garnets. 

We  learn  that  the  old  arsenal  in  the  park  is  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
ral History  ;  and  when  these  naturalists  get  their 
cabinet  opened,  the  student  will  find  it  easy  to 
turn  from  his  shelves  and  books,  and  apply  his 
lessons  directly  to  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
In  this  connection  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  a  zoological  society,  composed  of  the 
most  active  men  of  our  city,  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  at  the  great  Central 
Park  a  superb  collection  of  living  animals  and 
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birds.  This  project  ought  not  to  fail/ as  its  suc- 
cess will  insure  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  appertaining  to  this  gigantic 
enterprise. — Scientific  American. 

UNDER  THE  LEAVES. 
By  Albert  Leighton. 

Oft  have  I  walked  these  woodland  paths, 

Without  the  blest  foreknowing 
That  underneath  the  withered  leaves 

The  fairest  buds  were  growing. 

To-day  the  south  wind  sweeps  away 

The  types  of  autumn's  splendor, 
And  shows  the  sweet  arbutus  flowers, 

Spring  children,  pure  and  tender. 

O  prophet  souls  with  lips  of  bloom, 

Outvieing  in  their  beauty 
The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells, 

To  teach  me  faith  and  duty  1 

Walk  life's  dark  ways,  ye  seem  to  say, 

With  love's  divine  fore  hawing, 
That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves 

God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing. 


From  the  Evening  Post. 

STILL  LIFE. 

A  boat  left  idly  rocking  at  its  chain 

Through  the  long  brightness  of  the  summer  day, 
While  ever  past  it  to  the  glad  blue  main 
All  sweep  asvay. 

Foam  in  their  wake  and  sunlight  in  their  sails, 

The  light  waves  laughing  round  them  as  they  pass  ; 
They  speed,  their  vt  hite  wings  spread  before  the  gales, 
For  it,  alas ! 

Chained  to  the  narrow  inlet's  dull  green  tide 

That  sluggish  breaks  against  the  silent  shore, 
The  drifted  sea-weed  clinging  to  its  side, 
The  idle  oar. 

Oh,  for  an  hour  of  motion  and  of  life, 

Dancing  along  the  lit-crests  of  the  sea, 
Even  as  the  white  gull  through  the  calm  and  strife 
Goes  sweeping  free  ! 

Action  !  and  purpose  and  the  wholesome  task 

That  bends  the  supple  sinews  to  their  strength, 
Scope  for  the  powers  within  me  !  these  I  ask 
And  lo  !  at  length 

I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  rising  gale, 

The  long  wave  rolleth  inward  even  here, 
The  anchor  parts,  the  wind  is  in  the  sail, 
The  path  is  clear. 


PERFECTION  OF  NATURE. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  the  sharpest  ra- 
zor or  lancet  with  a  solar  microscope,  it  will 
appear  fully  as  broad  as  the  back  of  a  knife — 
rough,  uneven,  and  full  of  notches  and  furrows. 
An  exceedingly  small  needle  resembles  an  iron 
bar.  j  but  the  sting  of  a  bee  seen  through  the 
game  instrument  exhibits  every  where  the  most 
beautiful  polish,  without  the  least  flaw,  blemish 
or  inequality,  and  it  ends  in  a  point  too  fine  to 


be  discerned.  The  threads  of  a  fine  lawn  seem 
coarser  than  the  yarn  of  which  ropes  are  made  for 
anchors.  But  a  silkworm's  web  appears  per- 
fectly smooth  and  shining,  and  everywhere 
equal.  The  smallest  dot  that  is  made  with  a 
pen  appears  irregular  and  uneven.  But  the 
specks  on  the  wings  or  bodies  of  insects  are  found 
to  be  most  accurately  circular.  How  magnifi- 
cent is  the  system  of  Nature  ! 


COTTON  SPINNING. 
(Continued  from  page  284.) 

The  Cromptons  carried  on  their  humble  busi- 
ness of  farming  "and  manufacturing  in  the  old 
hall  for  many  years,  On  market-days  at  Bolton 
— then  a  mere  village,  literally  "  in  the  moors" 
— the  father  carried,  in  a  basket  hung  upon  his 
back,  the  week's  produce  of  his  loom,  which  was 
sold  in  the  open  street  to  Manchester  dealers ; 
and  he  bought  and  brought  back  in  its  stead 
sufficient  raw  cotton  and  Irish  warp  for  the  ensu- 
ing week's  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  Old 
Crompton  died  while  Samuel  was  only  five  years 
of  age,  and  the  mother  was  left  to  bring  up  her 
family  of  three  children  in  the  best  way  she  could. 
She  was  industrious,  stout-hearted,  and  prudent, 
like  the  women  of  her  county.  She  was  besides 
a  religious  woman,  believing  in  the  promised 
help  of  Providence.  In  this  sure  trust  she  went 
on  courageously,  fearing  nothing.  She  did  the 
farm  work  which  her  husband  had  done  before, 
took  his  place  at  the  treadles,  and  set  Samuel 
and  his  two  sisters,  as  they  became  older,  to  card 
and  spin.  A  clever  manager,  her  butter  always 
fetched  the  top  price  in  the  market.  She  was 
even  appointed  overseer  of  the  poor  for  her  town- 
ship, which  brought  her  in  a  few  pence  yearly 
as  percentage ;  and  in  all  ways  she  was  a  most 
industrious,  hard-working,  pious  woman.  Nor, 
small  though  her  means  were,  did  she  neglect 
her  boy's  education,  but  sent  him  to  school  at 
Bolton,  where  he  was  well  trained  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  education.  Leaving  day-school, 
Samuel  began  his  working  life  as  a  weaver  at 
Hall-in-the-Wood,  but  continued  for  some  time 
to  attend  a  night-school,  at  which  he  advanced 
himself  in  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  such  a 
youth  as  Crompton,  with  such  a  mother,  would 
aim  at  excellence  in  his  productions  ;  and  he  soon 
became  known  as  an  expert  and  skilful  weaver. 
Among  the  articles  most  in  demand  at  the  time, 
and  which  fetched  the  highest  price,  were  the 
imitations  of  the  fine  muslins  imported  from 
India,  then  very  fashionable  for  ladies'  wear. 
But  the  coarse,  handspun  yarn  of  the  country 
could  not  compete  with  the  delicate  filaments 
manufactured  by  the  supple  fingers  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  yarn  produced  by  Hargreaves'  jenny 
and  by  Arkwright's  water-frame  was  coarse  and 
uneven.    For  five  years  Crompton  worked  one 
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of  Hargreaves'  jennies,  but  the  yarn  spun  by  it 
was  only  fit  for  quilting,  and  was  even  badly 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Crompton  used  after- 
wards to  say  that  11  he  was  plagued  to  death  wi' 
mendin  th'  broken  threads."  But  as  his  rigid 
mother  used  to  insist  upon  his  doing  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  every  day,  any  shortcoming  in 
the  produce  of  his  loom  invariably  subjected  him 
to  sharp  reproach.  To  avoid  the  censure,  as  well 
as  to  secure  some  leisure  for  fiddle-making  and 
fiddle-playing  (of  which  he  was  very  fond),  he 
began  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of 
devising  the  means  of  spinning  a  more  even 
thread.  The  result  was  that  at  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  commenced  a  spinning-ma- 
chine. The  little  room  is  still  pointed  out  over 
the  Hall  porch  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  in- 
vention, and  which  was  called  "  Crompton's 
conjuring-room."  There  he  worked  during  his 
spare  hours  for  more  than  five  years,  devoting  to 
his  machine  every  minute  and  farthing  he  could 
command,  until  he  at  length  completed  it  in 
1779.  He  fortunately  possessed  a  small  stock 
of  tools  which  his  father  had  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  building  an  organ  which  he  did 
not  live  to  finish,  and,  above  all,  he  found 
the  greatest  assistance  in  the  common  clasp-knife 
He  occasionally  resorted  for  aid  to  a  neighboring 
"  conjuror"  named  Orrell,  an  ingenious  man, 
who  combined  in  himself  the  occupations  of  small 
farmer,  carpenter,  and  coffin-maker ;  and  it  was 
this  assistant  who  made  for  Crompton  the  first 
wooden  rollers  employed  in  his  spinning-machine. 
There  was  a  blacksmith's  smithy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  went  "  to  file  his  bits  of 
things."  By  these  humble  aids  he  was  eventu- 
ally enabled  to  produee  his  mule-jenny,  or  Halli'- 
th'- Wood  wheel  (as  it  was  first  called),  a  machine 
which  has  given  a  greater  impulse  to  textile 
manufactures  generally,  than  the  combined  in- 
ventions of  all  preceding  and  subsequent  inven- 
tors. 

Crampton's  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
'•subject  by  the  fact  that  Arkwright's  roller  pro- 
cess as  well  as  Hargreaves'  jenny  process  pro- 
duced thread  imperfectly  twined,  and  full  of  soft 
knots.  His  idea  was,  that  if  he  could  continue 
the  draw  of  the  thread  after  it  passed  through  the 
rollers,  and  then  superadd  the  spinning  process 
provided  by  the  jenny,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
overcome  and  remedy  the  defect.  And  this,  in 
a  few  words,  is  the  character  of  his  invention, 
which  is  an  ingenious  cross  between  the  water- 
frame  and  the  jenny.  Hence  its  designation  of 
the  spinning- Mule.  His  first  step  was  to  adopt 
a  single  pair  of  rollers  to  elongate  the  rove  by 
pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  wire-drawing  for  loom- 
reeds  ;  but  the  result  disappointing  him,  he  next 
adopted  a  second  pair  of  rollers  placed  behind 
the  first,  revolving  at  a  lower  speed,  as  in  Ark- 
right's  roller-beam.  Crompton  himself  used  to 
allege  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of 


Arkwright's  invention,  though  it  had  been 
patented  and  published  some  ten  years  before. 
He  afterwards  fluted  his  under  rollers  by  putting 
dents  of  brass  reed-wire  into  them,  and  added 
other  improvements.  Another  essential  feature 
of  his  was  the  spindle  carriage,  which,  by  being 
drawn  back  by  the  spinner  as  the  threads  were 
delivered  from  the  rollers  in  a  soft  state,  enabled 
the  spindles  to  stretch  and  twine  them  complete- 
ly before  encounering  the  stress  of  winding 
during  the  return  of  the  carriage  towards  the 
rollers. 

When  Crompton  was  on  the  eve  of  completing 
his  invention,  the  Blackburn  mob  was  scouring 
the  country  breaking  machinery ;  and,  fearing 
lest  his  "  conjuring"  should  expose  him  to  the 
perils  incurred  by  most  of  the  Lancashire  inven- 
tors of  that  dayj  he  hastily  took  the  machine  to 
pieces  and  concealed  it  in  a  garret  of  the  old 
hall.  On  a  recent  examination  of  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  in  which  he  then  worked,  the  marks  of 
the  opening  were  detected  in  the  ceiling,  through 
which  the  parts  were  drawn  into  the  loft  above. 
When  the  alarm  had  subsided,  they  were  brought 
from  their  hidding-place  and  again  put  together. 
Crompton  now  began  spinning  with  his  machine 
in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  Hall.  The 
superiority  of  his  yarn  soon  became  the  subject 
of  general  remark;  for,  in  the  qualities  of  even- 
ness, fineness,  and  firmness,  it  was  superior  to 
every  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  yet  been  seen. 
For  yarns  of  No.  40  (weighing  forty  hanks  to 
the  pound)  he  obtained  14s.,  and  for  a  small 
quantity  of  No.  80  (then  so  fine  as  to  be  very 
scarce  and  dear)  he  obtained  as  much  as  42s.  a 
pound.  The  same  quality  is  now  considered  a 
very  low  number,  and  since  the  multiplication 
of  Crompton's  mules  it  can  be  produced  and  sold 
in  any  quantity  at  about  2s.  the  pound.  He  now 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  spinning,  and  gave 
up  weaving,  though  the  weaver  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied a  higher  social  position  than  the  spinner; 
but  Crompton's  invention  reversed  the  status  as 
determined  by  the  remunerativeness  of  these  re- 
spective callings. 

It  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  man 
who  had  thus  successfully  matured  one  of  the 
most  productive  inventions  of  modern  times  must 
have  gone  step  by  step  onward  to  success.  The 
completion  of  his  invention  proved,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes.  For 
this  he  was  himself  partly  to  blame.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  improve  an  opportunity,  or  to  take  time 
by  the  forelock.  He  adopted  no  steps  whatever 
to  patent  his  invention,  and  other  spinners  short- 
ly contrived  to  imitate  his  process.  Great  curiosi- 
ty was  naturally  felt  as  to  the  mode  by  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  such  marvellously  fine 
yarn,  and  people  came  to  see  his  "  wheel"  and 
inquire  as  to  its  mode  of  working.  Nor  does  he 
seem  at  first  to  have  imposed  any  limit  to  their 
curiosity.  Perhaps  he  was  gratified  by  the  notice 
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which  his  invention  had  attracted,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  found  that  unscrupulous  visitors 
came  for  the  purpose  of  copying  it  that  he  be- 
came reserved  and  suspicious,  and  for  some  time 
stood  a  siege  within  his  own  house.  The  spin- 
ners resorted  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  his  principle.  Some  brought 
ladders  and  harrows,  and,  placing  them  under 
the  window  of  his  room,  peeped  in  to  watch  him 
working  upon  his  mule.  Mr.  French  states,  that 
ff  One  inquisitive  adventurer  is  said  to  have  en- 
sconced himself  for  some  days  in  the  cockloft, 
where  he  watched  Crompton  at  work  underneath 
through  a  gimlet-hole  which  he  had  bored 
through  the  ceiling."  Among  others,  Arkwright, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  career  of  success,  visit- 
ed Hall-in-the-Wood  to  inspect  the  machine — 
curious,  doubtless,  to  learn  something  of  the 
character  of  the  new  invention  which  already 
threatened  to  eclipse  his  water-frame.  But  his 
most  pertinacious  visitors  were  his  Bolton  neigh- 
bors, who  would  not  let  him  rest  until  they  had 
ascertained  the  secret.  Crompton  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  one  Mr.  Pilkington,  as  to  the  course  he 
should  adopt ;  and  Mr.  Pilkington,  who  desired 
to  know  the  secret  as  much  as  other  spinners, 
advised  him,  "  as  a  friend,"  not  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  protecting  the  invention,  but  to  make 
a  present  of  it  to  himself  and  the  public  !  Cromp- 
ton was  simple-minded  enough  to  take  his 
"  friend's"  advice,  and  to  abandon  his  property 
to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  cotton-spinners.  What 
Crompton  then  wanted  was  such  a  helper  as 
Boulton  had  proved  to  Watt,  and  Strutt  to  Ark- 
wright ;  but,  unhappily  for  his  own  interest,  he 
was  not  a  man  to  make  friends  amongst  the 
capitalists  in  his  district.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  wanting  in  the  shrewdness 
and  worldly  wisdom  which  are  usually  prominent 
features  in  South  Lancashire  character.  As  it 
was,  he  gave  his  machine  to  the  spinners  on  their 
presenting  to  him  a  document  "  promising  to  pay 
to  him  the  several  sums  set  opposite  to  their 
names  as  a  reward  for  his  improvement."  From 
the  list  of  subscribers  appended  to  Mr.  French's 
book,  it  appears  that  eighty-five  firms  put  down 
their  names  from  sums  ranging  from  a  guinea  to 
five  and  sixpence,  though  some  of  them  must 
afterwards  have  made  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  mule-spinning.  Thus  Crompton  gave 
up  the  precious  secret  by  which  his  much-prized 
yarn  had  been  spun,  and  in  return  received  about 
£Q0  from  the  subscribers.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  some  of  them  even  refused  to  pay 
their  paltry  contributions  when  called  upon  by 
Crompton,  swearing  at  him  so  dreadfully,  and 
denouncing  him  as  an  impostor,  that  he  never 
afterwards  repeated  his  application.  Such  was 
the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  this  most  inge- 
nious but  too  confiding  inventor  was  wheedled  out 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GUNNER  SPARE  THAT  WREN. 

The  little  wrens  are  numerous  this  year  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  as  far  as  our  own  obser- 
vation extends,  they  are  very  tame  and  confiding 
also.  We  beg  naughty  boys  and  foolish  men 
not  to  indulge  their  destructive  propensities  upon 
them.  They  are  pleasant  and  cheerful  companions 
as  we  sit  in  our  gardens,  and  they  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  They  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful birds  we  have,  and  have  no  bad  habits  as  a 
drawback.  A  pair  of  them  destroy  an  incredible 
number  of  insects.  An  observant  writer  says  of 
a  nest  of  them  : 

"  These  were  complete  scavengers  for  all  the 
yards  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity.  They  seemed 
to  have  cleared  out  all  the  vermin  wherever  they 
assumed  their  jurisdiction.  I  can  say  that  many 
baskets  of  bugs,  worms,  moths,  and  food  of  this 
kind,  were  carried  up  into  the  nest  during  the 
three  hatchings  of  the  young  wrens.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  probably  four  millions 
of  families  who  for  a  trifle  could  erect  houses  for 
these  and  other  birds  on  their  premises  and  in 
their  gardens.  If  done,  how  many  millions  of 
baskets  of  vermin  would  be  destroyed  ;  the  cater- 
pillar and  canker  worm  would  disappear  in  a  few 
years.  Wrens  are  an  agreeable  family  of  song- 
sters working  about  a  dwelling,  and  who  would 
be  so  cruel  as  to  kill  or  annoy  them  ?"— N.  Y. 
Commercial. 


LIQUID  GLUE. 

As  long  ago  as  1852,  Duraoulin  published  a 
notice  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French 
Academy,  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  a 
liquid  glue.  He  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  procuring  it  by  considering  the  long- 
known  fact,  that  when  solution  of  glue  is  fre- 
quently heated  and  cooled,  or  kept  a  long  time 
exposed  to  heat,  it  loses  its  property  of  gelatiniz- 
ing by  cooling,  and  remains  liquid.  Under  the 
impression  that  this  change  might  be  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and,  if  so,#« 
would  be  induced  more  speedily  by  some  vigor- 
ous oxydizing  agent,  Duraoulin  tried  the  effect 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  glue,  and  shortly  found 
that  by  its  use  the  product  he  desired  was  easily 
obtained.  His  method  of  preparation  was  as 
follows  :  The  best  Cologne  glue  is  dissolved  at 
a  gentle  heat  in  an  equal  we,ight  of  water  con- 
tained in  an  enameled  or  glazed  vessel,  and  when 
the  solution  is  complete,  nitric  acid  of  36° 
Beaume  is  added  in  proportions,  and  at  intervals, 
to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 
glue  employed.  Nitrous  vapors  are  abundantly 
given  off,  and  a  glue  is  obtained  that  is  perfectly 
fluid,  and  may  be  kept  in  open  vessels  for  years 
without  alteration.  Already,  in  1852,  this  pre- 
paration was  sold  in  Paris  as  inalterable  liquid 
glue  (colle  liquide  et  inalterable).  A  better 
liquid  glue  than  that  just  described  is  made  with 
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acetic  acid.  One  pound  of  good  glue  is  dissolved , 
with  heat  in  a  mixture  composed  of  one  pound 
of  strong  vinegar,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of 
alcohol,  and  a  very  little  alum.  According  to 
Cavallinus,  however,  alum  destroys  the  tenacity 
of  glue,  and  should  be  avoided.  In  order  to 
make  the  glue  white  in  color,  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  lead  is  added  to  the  solution.  The 
liquid  glues  now  so  extensively  sold  in  this  coun- 
try are  made  with  acetic  acid,  and  those  we 
have  tested  are  very  excellent  preparations.  A 
glue  that  is  liquid  at  low  temperatures  is  not  so 
adhesive  as  one  which  requires  gentle  warming 
to  make  it  flow.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  barium, 
bichromate  of  potash  and  some  other  salts,  as 
well  as  all  the  various  mineral  and  vegetable 
acids,  also  have  the  property  of  holding  glue  in 
permanent  solution. 

Prom  the  Auburn  Union, 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  PROM  PATRICK  HENRY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Wm.  Howland,  Esq.,  of 
Sherwood's  Corners,  in  this  county,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  perusing  and  transcribing  for  publication 
this  veritable  and  original  letter  from  Patrick 
Henry.  It  was  addressed  to  John  Alsop,  a 
venerable  and  worthy  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  then  residing  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  : — 

Hanover,  Va.,  Jan.  13,  1773. 
Dear  Sir  :— I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  Anthony  Benezet's  book 
against  the  slave  trade.  I  thank  you  for  it.  It  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  Christianity,  whose 
chief  excellence  consists  in  softening  the  human 
heart,  in  cherishing  and  improving  its  finer  feel- 
ings, should  encourage  a  practice  so  totally  re- 
pugnant to  the  first  impressions  of  right  and 
wrong.  What  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  this 
abominable  practice  has  been  introduced  in  the 
most  enlightened  ages  Times  that  seem  to  have 
pretensions  to  boast  of  high  improvements  in 
arts,  sciences  and  refined  morality,  have  brought 
into  general  use,  and  guarded  by  many  laws,  a 
species  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  our  more 
rude  and  barbarous,  but  more  honest,  ancestors 
detested. . 

Is  it  not  amazing  that  at  the  time  when  the 
rights  of  humanity  are  defined  and  understood 
with  precision,  in  a  country,  above  all  others, 
fond  of  liberty — that  in  such  an  age  and  in 
such  a  country  we  find  men  professing  a  re- 
ligion the  most  humane,  mild,  meek,  gentle  and 
generous,  adopting  a  principle  as  repugnant  to 
humanity  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bible  and 
destructive  to  liberty  ?  Every  thinking,  honest 
man  rejects  it  in  speculation.  How  few,  in  prac- 
tice, from  conscientious  motives ! 

The  world,  in  general,  has  denied  your  people 
a  share  of  its  honors  ;  but  the  wise  will  ascribe 
to  you  a  just  tribute  of  virtuous  praise  for  the 


practice  of  a  train  of  virtues,  among  which  your 
disagreement  to  Slavery  will  be  principally 
ranked.  I  cannot  but  wish  well  to  a  people 
whose  system  imitates  the  example  of  Him  whose 
life  was  perfect  ;  and  believe  me,  I  shall  honor  the 
Quakers  for  their  noble  efforts  to  abolish  Slavery. 
It  was  equally  calculated  to  promote  moral  and 
political  good. 

Would  any  one  believe  that  I  am  master  of 
slaves  by  my  own  purchase  ?  I  am  drawn  along 
by  the  general  inconvenience  of  living  without 
them.  I  will  not — I  cannot  justify  it,  however 
culpable  my  conduct.  I  will  so  far  pay  my  devoir 
to  Virtue,  as  to  own  the  excellence  and  rectitude 
of  her  precepts,  and  to  lament  my  conformity  to 
them.  I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  abolish  this  lamentable 
evil.  Everything  we  can  do,  is  to  improve  it,  if 
it  happens  in  our  day ;  if  not,  let  us  transmit 
to  our  descendants,  together  with  our  slaves,  a 
pity  for  their  unhappy  lot,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
Slavery.  If  we  cannot  reduce  this  wished-for 
reformation  to  practice,  let  us  treat  the  unhappy 
victims  with  lenity.  It  is  the  furthest  advance- 
ment we  can  make  toward  justice.  It  is  a  debt 
we  owe  to  the  purity  of  our  religion,  to  show  that 
it  is  at  variance  with  that  law  which  warrants 
Slavery. 

Here  is  an  instance  that  silent  meetings  (the 
scoff  of  Rev.  doctors)  have  done  that  which  learn- 
ed and  elaborate  preaching  cannot  effect ;  so 
much  preferable  are  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  a  steady  attention  to  its  feelings,  above  the 
teaching  of  those  men  who  pretend  to  have  found 
a  better  guide.  I  exhort  you  to  persevere  in  so 
worthy  a  resolution.  Some  of  your  people  dis- 
agree, or  at  least  are  lukewarm  in  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery.  Many  treat  the  resolution  of 
your  meeting  with  ridicule;  and  among  those 
who  throw  ridicule  and  contempt  on  it  are 
clergymen  whose  surest  guard  against  both 
ridicule  and  contempt,  is  a  certain  act  of  As- 
sembly. 

I  know  not  where  to  stop.  I  could  say  many 
things  on  this  subject,  a  serious  review  of  which 
gives  a  gloomy  perspective  in  future  times.  Ex- 
cuse this  scrawl,  and  believe  me,  with  esteem, 
your  humble  servant.    Patrick  Henry,  Jr. 

John  Alsop,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Franklin,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
said  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  never 
used  "  Tobacco"  in  any  way  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  believe 
there  was  not  much  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
it,  for  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who 
used  it  who  advised  him  to  follow  his  example. 

No  is  a  very  useful  word — be  not  afraid  to  use 
it.  Many  a  man  has  pined  in  misery  for  many 
years  by  not  having  courage  to  pronounce  that 
little  monosyllable. 
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•    ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  general  interest  elicited  by  a  visit  from  one 
of  the  Queen's  children  induces  us  to  copy  the  follow- 
ing from  the  daily  papers. 

England. — The  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  eldest  son  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  was  expected  to  h  ave  Devonport  on 
the  10th  inst.  He  will  first  land  at  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, then  visit  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed to  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  will  reach  Quebec  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, fie  may  be  expected  at  Montreal  about  the 
23d  of  next  month,  and  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
bridge  will  take  place  a  few  days  later. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Prince  should  visit  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  both  the  Canadian  provinces. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  the 
President  and  Queen  Victoria  relative  to  his  visit.. 
':  To  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria: 

" 1  have  learned  from  the  public  journals  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  about  to  visit  your  Majesty's  North 
American  dominions.  Should  it  be  the  intention  of 
his  Royal  Highness  to  extend  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  should  be  to  give 
him  a  cordial  welcome  at  Washington.  You  may  be 
well  assured  that  everywhere  in  this  country  he  will 
be  greeted  by  the  American  people  in  such  a  manner 
as  cann  t  fail  to  prove  gratifying  to  your  Majesty.  In 
this  they  will  manifest  their  deep  sense  of  your  domes- 
tic virtues  as  well  as  their  conviction  of  your  merits 
as  a  wise,  patriotic,  and  constitutional  Sovereign. 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  servant. 

Washington  June,  4,  1860.   "JAMBS  BUCHANAN." 

Buckingham  Palace,  June  22,  1860. 

Mr  Good  Friend  :  I  have  been  much  gratified  at  the 
feelings  which  prompted  you  to  write  to  me,  inviting 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  visit  Washington.  He  intends 
to  return  from  Canada  through  the  United  States,  and 
it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  you  in  person  that  those  feelings  are 
fully  reciprocated  by  him.  He  will  thus  be  able,  at 
the  same  time,  to  mark  the  re?peet  which  he  enter- 
tains for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  and  friendly 
State  and  kindred  nation. 

The  Prince  of  W*les  will  drop  all  royal  state  on 
leaving  my  dominions,  and  travel  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Renfrew,  as  he  has  done  when  travelling  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

The  Prince  Consort  wishes  to  be  kindly  remember- 
ed to  you.    I  remain  ever  your  good  friend, 

VICTORIA,  R. 

On  the  11th  inst.  The  visitors  to  the  Great  Eastern 
numbered  5,200.  The  excitement  in  regard  to  the 
great  ship  is  daily  increasing,  and  excursion  trains  are 
pouring  into  the  city  from  every  quarter. 

Slavery. — On  the  10th  the  schooner  Clotilde,  with 
124  Africans  onboard,  arrived  in  Mobile  Bay.  A 
steamboat  immediately  took  the  negroes  up  the  river. 

A  Large  Amount  op  Property  Awarded  to  Eman- 
cipated Slaves. — On  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  a  North 
Carolina  planter  arrived  at  this  port  in  a  steamboat, 
having  with  him  7  slaves — a  woman  and  six  children. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Eljah  Willis,  had  treated 
the  negro  woman  as  his  wife,  and  he  acknowledged 
all  the  children  as  his  own.  His  object  in  coming  to 
this  State  was  to  emancipate  these  slaves.  Previous- 
ly he  made  a  will,  leaving  his  property,  valued  at 
about  $60,000,  to  the  woman  and  her  children.  Im- 
mediately upon  stepping  upon  the  wharf  at  this  place, 
he  fell  dead. 

The  will  was  soon  thereafter  discovered,  and  Mr. 
Joliffe  of  this  city  proceeded  to  North  Carolina  to  se- 
cure the  property  for  the  woman  and  her  children. 


His  presence  there  caused  much  excitement.  The  heirs 
of  Willis  at  once  commenced  proceedings  to  have  the 
will  set  aside,  and  were  successful  in  the  lower  court. 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  on 
the  21st  of  May  that  tribunal  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court,  thus  sustaining  the  will  and  securing 
the  property  to  the  legatees.  The  decree  is  signed  by 
two  of  the  Chancellors,  one  Chancellor  (Wad3worth) 
dissenting.  The  woman,  we  believe,  is  now  residing 
at  New  Ricbmand,  Ohio. —  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Departure  op  Dr.  Hayes'  Arctic  Expedition. — Dr. 
Hayes'  Arctic  Expedition  sailed  from  Boston  on  the 
7th  inst.  A  salute  was  fired  previous  to  the  depar- 
ture. The  name  of  the  vessel  has  been  changed  to 
the  "  United  States." 

The  United  States  frigate  Niagara,  with  the  Japa- 
nese on  board  was  spoken  on  the  1st  instant,  when  in 
lat.  40  14.  long.  70  40. 

Niagara. — The  officers  of  the  Niagara  expect  to 
reach  Japan  in  seventy  days,  to  be  absent  a  year,  and 
to  visit  Palestine  before  returning. 

The  construction  of  the  new  suspension  bridge  at 
Wheeling  is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  work  will 
allow. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
dull  and  rather  weak.  We  notice  small  sales  of  good 
superfine  at  $5  25  per  bbl.,  and  extra  at  $5  50.  Sales 
of  extra  family  and  fancy  brands  at  $6  00  and  $6  50. 
Small  sales  of' Rye  Flour  at  $3  62J.  Corn  Meal  is  sell- 
ing at  $3  37J. 

Grain. — la  Wheat  there  is  a  limited  business,  with 
sales  of  common  and.  prime  red  at  $1  28  a  1  29.  We 
quote  white  at  $1  38  a  I  40.  Old  Pennsylvania  red 
sold  at  $1  22  a  1  25,  and  5000  bus.  of  Dew  red  $1  26. 
Rye  is  steady  at  78  a  80c;  holders  generally  ask  the 
latter  rate.  Corn  is  dull,  and  in  light  supply.  Small 
sales  of  prime  yellow  at  66  cents.  Oats  are  more 
inquired  after  at  37c  for  Pennsylvania.  In  Barley 
nothing  is  done. 

Cloverseed. — Sales  fiom  first  second  hands  at 
$4  50  a. $5  per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  selling  at  $2 
a  2  25.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  62  per  bushel. 


pREEN  LAWN.— This  establishment  will  re-open 
VX  f°r  the  reception  of  Boarders  early  in  the  6th  mo. 
House  very  large,  well  shaded,  3 J  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion at  Kennett  Square,  on  the  Philadelphia  aod  Balti- 
more Central  Railroad,  at  which  place,  persons  leaving 
the  corner  of  18th  and  Market  sts.,  arrive  in  2  J  hours, 
•ind  by  forwarding  information  previous  to  their 
coming,  will  be  conveyed  to  this  place.  Terms  per 
week,  $5.  Children  under  12  years,  $3. 
Reference — Joel  J.  Baily,  No.  219  Market  Stt<  et. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Proprietor. 

Unionville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

6mo.  2—6  t. 


LONDON  GHOVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months ;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  quire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31 '     London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  at. 
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JOHN  GRATTON. 
(Concluded  from  page  291.) 

After  this  I  staid  about  home  some  time, 
where  I  had  many  meetings,  and  there  was  a  fine 
increase  ;  for  the  number  of  Friends  multiplied  : 
but  many  of  them  went  into  America;  there  was 
about  forty  from  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  some 
others,  which  lessened  our  meeting  pretty  much. 

And  after  some  time  it  came  upon  me  to  go 
and  visit  Friends  in  Ireland  ;  there  had  divers 
of  them  been  in  England  sundry  times,  and  a 
love  lived  in  me  to  them,  wherefore  I  gave  up  to 
go,  and  went  to  West  Chester  in  order  to  it,  but 
found  there  was  an  embargo  laid  upon  ships  that 
they  must  not  go  out,  so  that  when  we  could  not 
go  for  Ireland,  we  went  to  Shrewsbury,  and  so 
down  into  Herefordshire,  R.  Needham  being 
with  me,  and  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Wales, 
at  Pontymoyle  in  Monmouthshire,  a  fine  meeting 
it  was,  and  after  at  the  Pant,  and  so  over  the 
I  passage  into  Gloucestershire,  and  to  Bristol,  and 
I  into  Somersetshire  to  Richard  Viekris's  at  Chew, 
I  John    Whiting's    at  Wrington,  and  William 
S  Laurence's  at  Axbridge,  and  back  to  Bristol  to 
I  the  Yearly  Meeting  there,  and  from  thence  to  the 
j  Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  and  after  that  re- 
turned  home  with  my  wife,  and  staid  at  home 
about  seven  days,  and  then  set  forward  again  for 
Ireland,  with  Godfrey  Newball,  a  Friend  of  York- 
I  shire,  and  went  to  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland 
!  for  George  Rooke's  company,  and  so  to  sea;  the 
I  winds  were  somewhat  contrary,  and  we  were  in 
|  some  danger  of  our  lives,  but  we  put  into  the 


Isle  of  Man,  and  at  last  arrived  safe  at  Dublin  in 
the  fifth  month. 

We  had  many  precious  meetings  in  that  nation, 
especially  their  province-meetings,  and  Friends 
were  generally  in  sweet  love,  unity,  peace,  con- 
cord and  good  order  and  government  there  is 
amongst  them,  and  great  love  and  care  of  one 
another's  families,  the  poor  and  youth  in  all  re- 
spects :  and  when  we  had  been  at  all  the  meetings 
of  Friends  that  we  knew  of  in  the  nation,  or  seen 
some  Friends  of  all  the  meetings,  and  were  clear 
to  come  away,  we  left  them  in  true  love,  being 
well  satisfied  in  visiting  them;  and  took  shipping 
at  Dublin,  and  came  to  Holyhead*  and  through 
Wales  to  West  Chester,  and  so  home. 

Many  Friends  in  Ireland  had  a  great  care  up- 
on them  in  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  watching 
over  them,  that  Friends  be  careful  in  all  respects 
to  keep  their  profession  without  blame,  and  that 
nope  run  inordinately  after  the  world,  or  break 
in  other  men's  debts,  to  prevent  which  they  are 
advised  to  labor  lawfully  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  families,  providing  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  men ;  by  thus  watching  over  one  another, 
doubtless  some  things  are  prevented,  which 
otherwise  might  prove  a  disreputation  to  our 
holy  profession. 

After  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  kept  no  ex- 
act account  of  the  residue  of  his  travels,  though 
he  visited  Friends  in  divers  counties,  laboring  in 
the  work  of  the  gospel,  as  he  found  drawings 
thereto,  though  in  his  latter  days  he  was  afflicted 
with  disease,  which  much  abated  his  natural 
strength;  nevertheless  he  came  several  times 
to  London,  and  particularly  in  the  winter 
1699. 

He  also  came  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1700; 
and  on  his  return  home  he  had  many  good  meet- 
ing in  the  way,  being  accompanied  by  John  Cade 
to  Blyth,  where  his  wife  met  him. 

The  next  year  he  travelled  as  far  as  Bristol, 
and  was  at  their  Yearly  Meeting ;  from  thence 
he  went  to  Bath,  and  travelled  up  to  London,  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  fell  in  the  fourth 
month  1701.  It  was  a  large  and  precious  meet- 
ing :  after  which  he  returned  home. 

He  also  came  up  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London  1702.    At  this  time  he  brought  up 
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his  treatise  relating  to  tithes,  which  was  an 
answer  to  one  W.  W/s  fourth  letter,  which  was 
entitled,  "  The  Clergy's  Legal  Right  to  Tithes," 
&c,  which  book  of  John  Gratton's  was  published 
the  next  year;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  the  year  1703  he  came  again  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  visiting  Friends  in  many  places  as  he 
came. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  the  second  month  1704, 
he  set  out  again  for  London,  visiting  Friends  in 
many  places  as  he  came,  as  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  a  great 
part  of  Norfolk,  and  had  several  meetings  in  Suf- 
folk, the  last  of  which  was  at  Ipswich,  from  which 
place  he  came  to  Colchester,  and  was  at  their 
meeting  on  first  day ;  after  which  he  visited 
several  meetings  in  Essex,  and  then  came  to 
London  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  having  travelled 
in  this  journey  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
miles,  according  to  his  own  account. 

After  his  return  home  at  this  time,  we  find  no 
account  of  his  travelling  for  two  or  three  years  : 
now  greater  weakness  growing  upon  him,  it  is 
probable  he  continued  about  home,  visiting 
Friends  as  he  was  able. 

In  1707  he  disposed  of  his  estate  at  Monyash, 
and  dwelt  with  his  son  Joseph  some  time.  Then 
he  went  to  visit  some  Friends  in  several  adjacent 
places,  his  wife  accompanying  him,  though  both 
of  them  were  aged  and  weakly :  but  after  they 
returned  home,  his  wife  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  she  departed  this  life  the  fourth  of  the 
tenth  month  1707,  dying  in  peace  with  the  Lord, 
leaving  a  good  report  behind  her,  among  those 
who  knew  her :  the  account  of  her  he  gave 
himself,  saying,  "  A  very  comfortable  wife  she 
had  been  to  him  near  thirty-eight  years,  adding, 
that  she ^ had  never  hindered  him  from  going 
abroad  to  visit  Friends." 

In  the  year  1708  he  took  a  journey  to  London, 
and  went  into  some  parts  of  Essex,  Surry 
and  Kent;  after  which  he  returned  to  London, 
where  staying  some  time,  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  weakness  increasing  upon  him,  he  remov- 
ed out  of  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  to 
Richard  Richardson's  near  TJxbridge,  where  he 
was  carefully  attended  for  three  weeks,  in  which 
time  several  Friends  of  London  went  to  visit 
him  ;  from  this  place  Daniel  Wharley  took  him 
to  his  house  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Aylesbury, 
and  by  small  journies  he  got  home,  Richard 
Needham  accompanying  him  :  where  he  continu- 
ed living  with  his  daughter  above  three  years, 
continuing  weakly  until  his  decease,  which  was 
in  the  ninth  month  1711,  aged  about  seventy 
years ;  dying,  no  doubt,  in  peace  with  the  Lord, 
and  unity  with  all  the  faithful,  and  is  entered 
♦into  his  everlasting  rest  among  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus. 


Only  trust  thyself,  and  another  shall  not  be- 
tray thee. — Penn. 


THE  INDWELLING  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

We  hear  much  of  the  Spirit's  influence  as  the 
source  and  motive  power  of  all  our  right  emo- 
tions and  actions.  We  speak  much  of  our  weak- 
ness, and  helplessness,  and  utter  inability  before 
God,  and  of  our  entire  dependence  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  clothe  us  with  the  disposition 
and  power  to  do  anything  for  God.  I  grant  all 
this.  But,  are  we  not  apt  too  much  to  overlook 
the  power  that  lies  within  us,  and  to  rest  too 
much  in  the  feeling  that  all  the  power  is  of 
God,  and  therefore  we  need  put  forth  no  effort  ? 
Now,  we  who  have  faith  in  Christ,  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelling  in  us.  And  it  is  a  Spirit  of 
power.  What  we  want,  then,  as  Christians,  is 
not  so  much  to  open  our  hearts  to  let  God's 
Spirit  in,  as  to  open  our  hearts  that  we  may  give 
passage  to  those  influences  which  are  indwelling, 
and  which  will  flow  out  from  us. —  S.  S.  Times. 


ON  LABOR. 
By  J.  Woolman. 

Having,  from  my  childhood,  been  used  to 
bodily  labor  for  a  living,  I  may  express  my  ex- 
perience therein. 

Right  exercise  affords  an  innocent  pleasure  in 
the  time  of  it,  and  prepares  us  to  enjoy  the  sweet- 
ness of  rest ;  but  from  the  extremes  each  way, 
arise  inconveniences. 

Moderate  exercise  opens  the  pores,  gives  the 
blood  a  lively  circulation,  and  the  better  enables 
us  to  judge  rightly  respecting  that  portion  of 
labor  which  is  the  true  medium. 

"  The  fowls  of  the  air  sow  not,  nor  gather  into 
barns,  yet  our  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them." 
Mat.  vi.  26.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  infinite  Good- 
ness and  Power  would  have  allotted  labor  to  us, 
had  he  not  seen  that  labor  was  proper  for  us  in 
this  life. 

The  original  design  and  true  medium  of  labor, 
is  a  subject  that  to  me  appears  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration. 

Idle  men  are  often  a  burden  to  themselves, 
neglect  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  families,  and 
become  burdensome  to  others  also. 

As  outward  labor,  directed  by  the  wisdom 
from  above,  tends  to  our  health,  and  adds  to  our 
happiness  in  this  life ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  enter- 
ing upon  it  in  a  selfish  spirit,  and  pursuing  it  too 
long,  or  too  hard,  hath  a  contrary  effect. 

I  have  observed  that  too  much  labor  not  only 
makes  the  understanding  dull,  but  so  intrudes 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  body,  that  after  ceasing 
from  our  toil,  we  have  another  to  pass  through, 
before  we  can  be  so  composed  as  to  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  rest. 

From  too  much  labor  in  the  heat,  frequently 
proceed  immoderate  sweats ;  which  do  often,  I 
believe,  open  the  way  for  disorders,  and  impair 
our  constitutions. 
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When  we  go  beyond  the  true  medium,  and 
feel  weariness  approaching,  but  think  business 
may  suffer  if  we  cease ;  at  such  a  time,  spirituous 
liquors  are  frequently  taken,  with  a  view  to  sup- 
port nature  under  these  fatigues. 

I  have  found  that  too  much  labor  in  the  sum- 
mer heats  the  blood, — that  taking  strong  drink 
to  support  the  body  under  such  labor,  increaseth 
that  heat;  and  though  a  person  may  be  so  far 
temperate  as  not  to  manifest  the  least  disorder, 
yet  the  mind,  in  such  a  circumstance,  doth  not 
retain  that  calmness  and  serenity  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  live  in. 

vThus  toiling  in  the  heat,  and  drinking  strong 
liquor,  makes  men  more  resolute  and  less  con- 
siderate, and  tends  very  much  to  disqualify  from 
successfully  following  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart. 

As  laying  out  business  more  than  is  consistent 
with  pure  wisdom,  is  an  evil ;  so  this  evil  fre- 
quently leads  into  more.  Too  much  business 
leads  to  hurry.  In  the  hurry  and  toil,  too  much 
strong  drink  is  often  used;  and  hereby  many 
proceed  to  noise  and  wantonness,  and  some, 


though  more  considerate,  do  often  suffer  loss  as 
to  a  true  composedness  of  mind. 

I  feel  sincere  desires  in  my  heart,  that  no  rent 
nor  interest  might  be  laid  so  high  as  to  be  a 
snare  to  tenants  ; — that  no  desires  of  gain  may 
draw  any  too  far  in  business ; — that  no  cares  to 
support  customs  which  have  not  their  foundation 
in  pure  wisdom,  may  have  place  in  our  minds; 
but  that  we  may  build  on  the  sure  foundation,  and 
feel  our  holy  Shepherd  to  lead  us,  who  alone  is 
able  to  preserve  us,  and  bring  forth  from  every 
thing  which  defiles. 

Having  several  times,  in  my  travels,  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  labor  and  manner  of  life 
of  great  numbers  of  slaves,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  true  medium  is  lamentably  neglected  by  many 
who  assign  them  their  portion  of  labor. 

Without  saying  much  at  this  time,  concerning 
buying  and  selling  men  for  term  of  life,  who 
have  as  just  a  right  to  liberty  as  we  have;  nor 
about  the  great  miseries  and  effusion  of  blood, 
consequent  on  promoting  the  slave  trade ;  and  to 
speak  as  favorably  as  may  be,  with  regard  to 
continuing  those  in  bondage  who  are  amongst 
us, — we  cannot  say  there  is  no  partiality  in  it. 
For,  whatever  tenderness  may  be  manifested  by 
individuals  in  their  lifetime  toward  them,  yet  for 
people  to  be  transmitted  from  a  man  to  his  pos- 
terity in  the  helpless  condition  of  slaves,  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel  spirit. 
From  such  proceedings  it  often  follows,  that 
persons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  deprived  of 
monies  equitably  due  to  them,  and  committed  to 
the  care,  and  subjected  to  the  absolute  power  of 
young,  inexperienced  men,  who  know  but  little 
about  the  weakness  of  old  age,  nor  understand 
the  language  of  declining  life. 

Where  parents  give  their  estates  to  their  chil- 


dren, and  then  depend  on  them  for  a  mainten- 
ance, they  sometimes  meet  with  great  inconveni- 
ences; but  if  the  power  of  possession,  thus 
obtained,  doth  often  reverse  the  obligations  of 
gratitude  and  filial  duty,  and  makes  manifest 
that  youth  are  often  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
old  age,  how  hard  is  the  case  of  ancient  negroes, 
who,  deprived  of  the  wages  equitably  due  to 
them,  are  left  to  young  people  who  have  been 
used  to  look  upon  them  as  their  inferiors. 

For  men  to  behold  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
withheld  from  them,  and  possessed  by  others, 
and  in  old  age  find  themselves  destitute  of  those 
comfortable  accommodations  and  that  tender  re- 
gard which  their  time  of  life  requires  : 

When  they  feel  pains,  and  stiffness  in  their 
joints  and  limbs,  weakness  of  appetite,  and  that 
a  little  labor  is  wearisome;  and  still  behold 
themselves  in  the  neglected,  uncomfortable  con- 
dition of  a  slave,  and  oftentimes  to  a  young  un- 
sympathizing  man  : 

For  men  to  be  thus  treated  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  who,  besides  their  own  distresses, 
'think  on  the  slavery  entailed  on  their  posterity, 
and  are  grieved : — what  disagreeable  thoughts 
must  they  have  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Jesus  !  and  how  must  their  groans  ascend  to  that 
Almighty  Being,  "  who  will  be  a  refuge  for  the 
Psalm  ix.  9. 


ON  HUMILITY. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  virtue  more  requisite  to 
form  the  true  Christian  than  humility.  It  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  especial- 
ly in  the  New  Testament,  as  essentially  necessary 
to  constitute  the  pious,  the  truly  religious  char- 
acter. The  humble,  it  is  declared,  "  God  teacheth 
of  his  ways,  and  the  meek  he  guides  in  the  paths 
of  true  judgment." 

Humility  is  a  most  excellent  grace  of  the 
spirit,  evidences  the  subject  of  it  to  be  a  child  of 
God,  and  is  accompanied  with  contentment,  peace, 
and  submission  to  the  divine  will.  The  sense  of 
the  weakness  of  our  understanding,  which  is  the 
effect  of  humility,  is  a  temper  of  soul  that  pre- 
pares it  for  faith  :  partly,  as  it  puts  us  on  a 
serious  consideration  of  those  things  which  are 
revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  partly,  as 
it  stops  all  curious  inquiries  into  those  things 
which  are  unsearchable;  and  principally,  as  it 
graciously  entitles  to  the  promise,  "  God  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble  "  This  our  Saviour  makea 
a  necessary  qualification  in  all  those  who  shall 
enter  into  his  kingdom.  "  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  Learn  of 
me,  (said  the  blessed  Masf er),  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly."  "  Before  honor,"  said  the  wise  man, 
"  is  humility."  And  the  apostle  Peter  exhorts 
the  believers  in  his  day,  11  to  be  subject  one  to 
another y  and  to  be  clothec]  with  humility."  Verj 
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opposite  to  this  heavenly  principle,  is  that  of 
Pride,  which  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  as  a  disposition  subversive  of  man's 
happiness,  and  calculated  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  pure  and  vital  religion.  u  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." 
"  Wo  to  the  arm  of  pride." 

From  all  which,  and  what  we  daily  behold,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  true  dignity  of  man  consists 
in  an  humble  dependence  on  his  great  and  gra- 
cious Creator,  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  the 
Poet,  let  us  present  the  following  petition  : 

"  Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  good  supreme  ! 

0,  teach  me  what  is  good  !  teach  me  thyself! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice  ; 

From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 

With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure, 

Sacred,  substantial,  never  fading  bliss." 

"  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy  :  I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is 
of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  hearts  of 
the  contrite  ones."    Isaiah  lvii.  15. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

ON  SCHOOLS. 

Written  after  reading  the  editorial  in  Friends'  Intelligencer 
of  the  30th  of  6th  mo.,  1860,  on  the  subject  of  School 
Education. 

All  who  have  truly  embraced  the  doctrines 
professed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  guarding  the  minds 
of  young  persons  from  the  contamination  of  in- 
discriminate association  in  schools  where  the 
teachers  have  not  been  disciplined  by  the  care- 
ful training  necessary  to  form  a  consistent  char- 
acter. On  this  account,  as  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
and  the  better  education  of  our  members  gener- 
ally has  been  a  matter  for  serious  reflection 
amongst  thoughtful  persons,  since  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  1827,  our  young  people  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  which  West  Town  Boarding 
School  and  other  valuable  institutions  of  learn- 
ing had  previously  afforded  them  ;  on  this  account, 
we  say,  the  appearance  under  the  editorial  head 
of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  the  30th  ult.,  of 
a  comprehensive  article  on  School  Education, 
must  be  hailed  as  an  auspicious  omen.  We  hope 
that  Friends  may  thereby  be  aroused  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  important  relations  they  occupy 
toward  those  children  whom  their  circumstances 
as  parents  or  guardians  have  placed  under  their 
care. 

.  We  believe  with  the  author  of  the  article  we 
have  referred  to,  that  "institutions  of  learning, 
where,  with  literary  instruction,  a  knowledge  may 
be  gained  of  our  testimonies,  and  opportunities 
taken  properly  to  advance  them,  might  be  of  in- 


calculable advantage  to  our  religious  growth  as  a 
body."  We  rejoice  also  to  see  introduced  by 
the  same  writer,  the  excellent  recommendations 
of  the  Discipline  on  the  subject  of  schools,  which 
serves  so  truly  to  manifest  the  laudable  zeal  felt 
by  our  predecessors  in  profession  concerning  this 
momentous  matter. 

The  interest  the  early  Friends  and  their  im- 
mediate successors  evinced  in  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  their  youth  has  been  so  often  spoken  of, 
that  the  fact  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  order  to 
produce  evidence  in  favor  of  the  action  of  such  a 
system  on  the  people  who  were  instructed  in 
their  schools.  We  allude  especially  to  the  schools 
established  under  the  patronage  of  Wm.  Penn, 
by  his  cotemporaries  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
These  institutions  conferred  on  the  Friends  of 
that  city  opportunities  for  granting  to  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  desired  it,  a  liberal  education, 
without  removing  them  from  the  guardianship 
of  members  of  their  own  faith.  Many  accom- 
plished scholars,  and  at  the  same  time,  humble- 
minded,  dedicated  Christians,  received  instruction 
in  these  institutions,  which  continued  to  be  fos- 
tered long  after  their  founders  had  gone  "from 
works  unto  rewards,"  and  produced  the  men, 
who,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  maintained 
the  pacific  principles  of  Quakerism,  in  preference 
to  the  warlike  spirit  which  pervaded  other  reli- 
gious bodies. 

Those  who  entertain  any  doubts  of  the  effect 
of  educational  advantages  upon  their  members, 
and  who  believe  that  the  mental  faculties  cannot 
be  highly  cultivated  without  the  destruction  of 
the  better  life,  may  find  in  the  history  of  the 
"Exiles  in  Virginia"  examples  quite  subversive 
of  such  a  doctrine.  The  Exiles,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  were  Friends,  and  were  banished  from 
Philadelphia  for  their  conscientious  scruples,  in 
1777.  Their  various  remonstrances  and  protests 
whilst  imprisoned  in  the  Free  Masons'  Lodge,  in 
Philadelphia,  under  a  military  guard,  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
the  Congress  at  the  time  in  session,  with  their 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  protest  against  their  banishment;  and  after 
banishment,  during  their  residence  in  Winches- 
ter, their  address  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  Virginia,  are  all  documents  of  great  ability, 
and  contain  a  defence  of  their  opinions  and  of 
their  religious  and  civil  liberties  which  would  do 
honor  to  the  men  of  any  age  or  nation,  and  will 
remain  as  precedents  to  Friends  under  similar 
circumstances  for  all  succeeding  time. 

Are  we  well  supplied  with  schools,  and  with 
teachers  calculated  to  develope  minds  of  a  similar 
stamp  to  these?  We  answer,  there  are  some 
such  teachers  and  such  schools,  but  the  number 
is  very  small  out  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  mantle  cast  over  Philadelphia  by  the  re- 
ligious philanthropy  of  Wm.  Penn  still  rests 
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upon  it,  and  benevolence  there  stretches  out  her 
arms  over  nearly  every  department  of  society. 
Yet  even  there  we  perceive  there  is  something 
left  undone.  The  Friends  of  that  favored  city 
have  no  public  institution  for  learning  set  apart 
for  the  education  of  teachers;  at  least  so  far  as 
we  have  been  informed.  Such  an  institution, 
under  regulations  which  would,  whilst  it  afforded 
every  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge, also  extend  to  students  the  religious  guar- 
dianship which  is  consistent  with  the  high  pro- 
fession we  make,  would  be  invaluable  in  its  con- 
sequences ;  the  complaint  which  we  continually 
hear,  and  which  is  corroborated  by  statistics  said 
to  be  correct,  of  the  want  of  suitable  teachers  in 
membership  with  Friends,  throughout  most  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
would  be  heard  no  more. 

With  such  assertions  before  us,  and  with  the 
view  which  the  subject  inspires,  we  would  re- 
spectfully inquire  whether  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  induce  the  Friends  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  to  unite 
in  raising  a  generous  subscription  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  school  for  She  education  of  teachers, 
where  the  religious  influence,  the  talents,  and 
the  literary  and  scientific  learning  of  the  best 
minds  in  these  meetings  might  combine  together, 
and,  under  the  divine  blessing,  produce  a  happier 
state  of  things  in  our  Society. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  should  be  estab- 
lished in  a  situation,  central,  as  regards  the  three 
Yearly  Meetings  spoken  of;  and  so  well  endowed, 
as,  after  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  grounds 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  purchase 
also  of  books  and  philosophical  and  other  appa- 
ratus, should  yet  have  left  a  sum  of  money  in 
permanent  investment,  to  yield  a  supply  for  the 
education  of  promising  youths  of  either  sex  who 
wished  to  become  teachers,  but  were  without  the 
means  of  procuring  the  instruction  necessary  for 
the  purpose.* 

With  this  class  of  young  persons  we  acknow- 
ledge a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  They 
are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  over  our 

*■  £;  When  young  Priend3  of  either  sex  feel  inclined 
to  become  teachers,  but  have  not  pecuniary  means  to 
educate  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  desired,  let  them 
be  taken  into  the  institution  on  trial,  for  a  time,  grat- 
uitously, and  if  found  to  possess  qualities  likely  to  fit 
them  for  teachers,  let  them  be  fully  educated,  keeping 
a  regular  account  of  the  expenses  of  each  individual. 
After  they  have  finished  their  course  of  instruction, 
let  each  one  be  informed  of  the  amount  due  by  him  or 
her  to  the  institution,  which,  life  and  health  permit- 
ting, would  be  expected  to  be  returned,  in  annual  pay- 
ments, within  a  specified  period  ;  say  ten  years. 

This  would  enable  many  to  fit  themselves  for  use- 
fulness that  could  not  otherwise  do  so.  It  would  at 
the  same  time  preserve  that  feeling  of  self  respect  and 
independence  in  the  recipient  of  kindness,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  true  formation  of  character."  -  From 
report  of  Committee  on  Education,  to  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  1854. 


Society,  but  mostly  in  the  country  districts.  We 
never  mingle  with  such  without  coveting  their 
enlargement,  and  recalling  the  following  beauti- 
ful sentiments  of  Addison.  "I  consider  a  hu- 
man soul  without  education  like  marble  in  a 
quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inherent  beau- 
ties until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colors,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers 
every  ornamental  cloud,  spot  and  vein  which 
runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after 
the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble 
mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and 
perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are  never 
able  to  make  their  appearance." 

"What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  the  human  soul.  The  philoso- 
pher, the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good, 
or  the  great  man  very  often  lies  hid  in  the  plebi- 
an,  which  a  proper  education  might  have  disin- 
terred and  brought  to  light." 

In  dwelling  upon  the  force  of  these  sentiments 
of  this  enlightened  writer,  a  conviction  deeply 
impresses  our  feelings  that  for  want  of  proper 
culture  many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  might  have  been  "burning  and 
shining  lights,"  either  in  a  religious,  literary  or 
scientific  sense,  have  passed  or  are  passing  away 
their  days,  with  talents  so  obscured  by  ignorance 
that  they  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  "  hidden 
under  a  bushel,"  and  thereby  lost  to  the  world. 
Is  not  the  Society  of  which  they  are  members  in 
a  great  measure  answerable  for  this  abridgement 
of  their  usefulness? 

A  similar  charge  cannot  be  extended  towards 
the  Friends  from  whom  we  have  separated,  and 
who  consider  themselves  as  orthodox  in  faith. 
They  continue  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  education  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  their 
principles,  and  from  their  liberality  in  the  support 
of  schools  for  the  proper  instruction  of  all  their 
young  people,  whether  of  affluent  or  restricted 
circumstances,  as  well  as  in  other  enterprises  of 
benevolence,  may  be  supposed  to  approach  the 
solemn  day  of  final  account,  in  which  the  steward 
must  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  rendering  up  their  trust  of 
the  "sordid  dust"  committed  to  their  care, with 
a  clear  title.  We  would  that  this  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  Friends  with  whom  we  are  uni- 
ted. 

We  have  not  spoken  unadvisedly  when  we 
have  said  that  the  Orthodox  Friends  are  liberal 
in  the  education  of  their  poor.  At  West  Town 
Boarding  School,  Providence  and  Haverfcri, 
handsome  provision  is  made  for  them,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  wish  to  beeome  teachers.  At 
Haverford  alone  the  interest  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  appropriated  aunually  to  the  education 
of  young  men  in  restricted  circumstances,  who 
desire  to  become  teachers. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  if  in  no  other,  we 
might  imitate  the  example  furnished  by  that 
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body,  and  greatly  to  our  advantage.  Too  many 
of  us  have  settled  down  in  indifference  with 
regard  to  this  excellent  cause,  contented  with 
having  increased  our  worldly  possessions,  either 
in  funds,  or  by  adding  "  house  to  house,  and 
field  to  field."  We  have  likewise  been  willing, 
under  various  pretexts,  to  place  our  children  for 
board  and  tuition  also  under  the  charge  of  estab- 
lishments where  the  religious  doctrines  of  their 
parents  are  regarded  as  little  better  than  "  here- 
sies/' 

From  such  a  course  of  conduct,  the  aid  of  a 
prophetic  vision  is  not  required  to  foresee  the 
result  which  must  follow,  and  at  no  very  distant 
day. 

With  the  hope  that  the  Friends,  who  are 
impressed  with  the  weight  of  this  momentous 
matter,  of  the  guarded  and  liberal  education  of 
our  youth,  may  dwell  under  its  power  and  act 
therein  as  "  way  may  open  in  the  life,"  we  leave 
the  concern  with  them,  commending  it  to  their 
very  serious  attention.  T. 

Baltimore,  1th  mo.  Qth,  1860. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Having  read  several  essays  in  "  Friends'  Intel- 
ligencer," on  the  second  query  addressed  to  the 
me*  ting  of  ministers  and  elders,  I  think  all 
of  them  admit  in  substance  that  Truth  loses  no- 
thing by  investigation ;  certainly  nothing  to 
those  who  are  favored  with  light  enough  to  com- 
prehend it;  hence  the  truth  of  Solomon's  de- 
claration, "  Where  no  counsel  is, the  people  fall; 
but  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety."    Proverbs,  xi.  14. 

I  will  first  counsel  the  several  Yearly  Meetings, 
whose  books  of  discipline  are  before  me.  First, 
New  York  and  Genesee  are  alike ;  the  language 
of  this  query  in  them  is  :  t(  Are  ministers  care- 
ful to  minister  in  the  ability  which  Truth  gives; 
to  avoid  tones,  unbecoming  gestures,  and  en- 
larging their  testimonies  so -as  to  be  burden- 
some?" T.,  in  to-day's  paper,  has  given  us  the 
language  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  viz.,  "  Are 
the  ministers,  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  care- 
ful to  wait  for  Divine  ability  ?"  In  our  own 
Yearly  Meeting  the  query,  as  printed  in  1806, 
runs  thus  :  "  Are  ministers  sound  in  word  and 
doctrine,  careful  lo  minister  in  the  ability  which 
God  gives,  and  thereby  kept  from  burdening 
the  living  ?"  Some  time  subsequent  to  1806, 
the  latter  part  of  the  query  was  dropped ; 
though  when,  or  by  what  authority,  I  know  not. 
All  alterations  in  the  discipline  have  been  care- 
fully copied  by  our  Monthly  Meeting  on  the 
blank  leaves  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
but  this  has  escaped.  Printed  sheets  were  fur- 
nished to  the  several  subordinate  meetings  of 
ministers  and  elders  which  I  yet  have  in  my 
possession;  which  read  thus:  u  Are  ministers 


sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  careful  to 
minister  in  the  ability  which  God  gives  ?"  I 
conclude  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  query 
was  intended  to  be  embraced  by  this  abridg- 
ment, and  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  conclu- 
sion, from  the  fact  that  New  York  and  Genesee 
still  retain  it  in  substance  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  query.  In  the  printed  sheets  furnished  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  latter  part  of  the  query  was  dropped, 
the  conjunction  and  was  restored,  connecting  the 
two  parts  of  the  query ;  but  in  the  edition  of  the 
Discipline  of  1831  and  1843,  it  has  been  left 
out,  by  mistake,  no  doubt,  as  the  sentence 
among  grammarians  would  be  called  a  solecism 
of  language ;  but  among  Friends  it  is  not  the 
plain  language.  I  think  likely  the  difficulty 
that  has  arise-.!  in  relation  to  this  query  has  had 
in  great  measure  its  rise  from  this  typographicol 
error,  or  mistake,  that  has  inadvertently  crept 
into  our  Discipline.  I  have  heard  objectors, 
and  Friends  of  high  standing  in  society,  say, 
that  the  "  query  will  admit  of  various  readings, 
that  it  may  be  read  though  careful,  or  if  care- 
ful, &c;  but  I  trust  we  all  agree  that  the  true 
reading  and  plain  meaning  of  the  query  should 
be  preserved,  the  and  restored  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  no  solecism  admitted  into  our  statute  book. 

Like  T.,  I  have  been  Clerk  of  a  Preparative 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  that  for 
many  years,  both  before  and  since  1827,  and 
was  for  several  years  Clerk  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  like  kind.  I  have  felt  my  own 
weakness  and  unworthiness,  but  have  endeavor- 
ed to  serve  those  meetings  faithfully.  In  an- 
swering the  queries  formerly,  an  experienced 
elder  would  give  his  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
state  of  the  ministry,  and  my  lot  would  only  be 
as  Clerk  to  take  it  down  for  the  answer,  subject 
to  the  revision  of  the  meeting.  But  latterly, 
when  weakness  has  abounded,  I  have  had  the 
framing  of  the  answer  at  the  table  myself  with- 
out my  former  help,  but  still  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  meeting.  I  conceive  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  (as  some  have  done)  that  the 
Clerk  is  accountable  for  the  answers;  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  meeting. 

I  confess  that  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  felt  the  difficulties  of  which  T.,  in  the 
last  paper,  and  S.,  in  the  fifteenth  number, 
speaks.  I  would  cite  T.  to  1  Timothy  iv.  17. 
"Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in 
the  word  and  doctrine"  Here  we  may  observe 
that,  according  to  Cruden,  Butterworth,  Webster 
and  others,  the  term  elder  includes  that  of 
apostle,  teacher,  deacon  and  pastor,  or  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  who  has  charge  of  a  church 
and  congregation,  whose  duty  is  to  watch  over 
the  people  of  his  charge,  and  instruct  them  in 
the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  laboring  in  the  word  and  doctrine  an- 
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swers  very  well  to  ministering  in  the  ability 
which  God  gives ;  and  the  duties  of  an  elder  or 
pastor,  as  above  given  by  Webster,  agree  with 
the  advices  in  our  Discipline. 

If  we  admit  William  Penn  among  our  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,  he  tells  us  that  there  is  "  a 
dry  and  doctrinal  ministry  that,  however  sound 
in  words,  reaches  but  the  ear,  and  is  but  a 
dream  at  best,"  (see  Penn's  Rise  and  Progress.) 
But  we  all  agree  that  ministers  must  "  keep  to 
the  form  of  sound  words,"  otherwise  they  will 
not  bear  witness  to  the  Truth,  and  in  both  cases 
above  mentioned,  the  ministry  would  be  unau- 
thorized and  spurious.  The  Apostle  says  the 
"  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned.''  But  suppose  a  min- 
ister were  to  say  that  it  is  the  unnatural,  and 
not  the  natural  man,  &c,  would  such  an  asser- 
tion be  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  ? 
While  the  Scriptures  are  quoted  as  a  text  book, 
they  must  be  received  as  a  whole,  and  not  in 
part.  .  .  .  Neither  can  it  be  admitted  that "  the 
science  of  self-culture,  and  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense,"  can  ever  explain  them  satisfac- 
torily. The  explanations  T.  speaks  of  in  our 
late  Yearly  Meeting  was  on  the  part  of  some 
who  did  not  understand  what  they  said.  But 
other  explanations  were  clear,  and  to  the  point, 
as  for  instance  :  "  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even 
in  thy  heart  and  in  thy  mouth,  and  that  is  the 
word  of  faith  which  we  preach j"  I  conclude 
that  we  all  agree —  no  minister  of  the  Gospel 
ever  ought  to  preach  anything  else. 

I  would  say  to  S.,  that  his  objections  only 
confirm  the  position  of  J.  J.  W. ;  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  every  minister  of  Christ  must  be 
well  founded  in  truth;  he  ought  to  be  firm,  and 
not 


his  testimony  should  be  valid, 
and  his  deportment  solid.  His  standing  on  the 
rock  (Christ)  should  be  so  established  that  he 
could  not  be  overthrown  or  refuted,  or  carried 
away  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  his  words 
and  doings  should  be  right,  correct,  well  founded 
and  free  from  error.  To  suppose  any  thing  else 
would  be  to  suppose  Weakness  and  error  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  is  impossible.  .  .  But 
I  unite  with  S.,  and  agree  with  him  in  judgment, 
that  this  state  of  perfection  is  not  to  be  assumed 
by  fallible  beings,  (and  the  query  is  answered 
with  considerable  abatement,)  but  though  man 
is  fallible,  help  is  laid  on  one  that  is  mighty. 
Now,  as  we  cannot  of  our  own  strength  attain 
this  state  of  perfection,  we  can  all  try  :  "strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,"  and  there  is  no 
other  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
We  can  all  strive,  and  if  we  do  so  in  good  faith, 
nothing  doubting,  success  will  crown  our  efforts, 
and  we  shall  be  admitted  into  a  kingdom  in- 
finitely more  valuable  to  us  than  ten  thousand 
worlds. 

In  conclusion,!  would  say  that  I  like  our  own 


queries  better  than  those  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. I  think  they  are  more  to  the  point,  but 
do  not  wish  at  all  to  find  fault  with  others.  I 
unite  very  fully  with  J.  J.  W»,  except  that  he 
did  not  put  "  and  "  in  the  query  where  it  belongs, 
and  two  sentences,  important  sentences,  are  left 
without  connection  or  dependence.  It  has  hap- 
pened, no  doubt,  by  mistake.  Our  queries  have 
stood  the  test  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
have  been  answered  by  a  host  of  worthies,  who 
have  received  their  crowns,  and  who,  while  they 
were  among  us,  were  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
society.  Yet  there  was  weakness  and  short- 
comings among  them, — like  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  in  the  Israelitish  camp, — there  was 
among  them  those  who  said,  u  you  take  too, much 
upon  you,  you  Moses  and  Aaron."  Yet  a  living 
Gospel  ministry  was  preserved,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  I  believe  such  a  ministry  is  merciful- 
ly preserved  among  ua.  I  unite  fully  with  the 
answers  generally  put  on  record  to  the  second 
query,  viz.  :  "  Ministers,  we  believe,  are  gen- 
erally sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  manifest 
a  care  to  wait  for  Divine  ability  in  the- exercise 
of  their  gifts."  •  F. 

7th  mo.  Uth,  1860. 


Three  important  things. — The  three  things 
most  difficult  are — to  keep  a  secret,  to  forget  an 
injury,  and  to  make  good  use  of  leisure. 


NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QTJA. 

The  following  account  of  this  Indian  Princess, 
taken  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer.    Please  insert  and  oblige  F. 
iV.  Y.  7th  mo.,  10th,  1860. 

NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QTJA    PRESENTED    TO  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

Brooklyn,  July  7,  1860. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Evening  Post,  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Indian  Princess,  Nah- 
nee-bahwe-qua,  of  the  Ojibways  of  the  North- 
west, who  was  here  in  April  last  on  her  way  to 
England,  to  represent  to  the  Queen  the  wrongs 
done  to  her  people  by  the  Indian  Department  in 
Canada,  has  been  very  kindly  received  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle by  Mr.  Bright,  member  of  Parliament, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alsop,  of 
!  London,  who  are  also  Friends.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  took  a  kind  interest  in  her  mission, 
and  said  that  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  would 
appoint  an  early  day  to  receive  her  at  the  Pa- 
lace. On  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  June  ult.,  Nah- 
nee  bahsve-qua  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  at 
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the  Palace,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Alsop.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  others  of  the  Queen's  household  were 
present. 

The  Queen  subsequently  instructed  the  gov- 
erness of  her  children  (who  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends)  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
Indian  Princess,  expressing  the  satisfaction  the 
Queen  felt  in  meeting  her,  and  say  that  her  com- 
plaints should  receive  prompt  attention  and  re- 
dress. 

Nah-nee-bahwe-qua  took  with  her  some  pretty 
articles  of  Indian  manufacture,  as  presents  to 
the  Queen's  children,  which  were  presented. 
They  were  accepted,  and  doubtless  appreciated. 

Blessings  will  come  upon  the  government  of 
England  for  this  kindness  to  a  lone  daughter  of 
the  forest,  who,  solitary  and  alone,  left  her  home 
in  the  far  Northwest,  and  made  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  to  advocate  the  cause  of  her  people 
before  the  Queen  in  person. 

In  England,  the  Indian  Princess  is  the  guest 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  they 
vie  with  each  other  in  showing  her  every  kind- 
ness. She  was  the  guest  of  a  family  of  that 
society  while  here,  and  two  young  ladies/  mem- 
bers of  two  opulent  New  York  families,  opened 
their  purses  to  this  gifted  daughter  of  the  for- 
est, and  were  liberal  in  contributing  towards  the 
expense  of  her  mission.  It  was  good  and  kind 
in  them  thus  to  do. 

Friends,  in  their  great  kindness  to  Nah-nee- 
bahwe  qua,  have  done  high  honor  to  the  memo- 
ry of  William  Penn,  and  they  have  also  dis- 
charged a  duty  which  will  have  its  abundant  re- 
ward both  here  and  hereafter.     E.  Meriam. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MO.  21,  1860. 

We  have  opened  our  columns  to  a  discussion 
on  the  2d  query  addressed  to  the  meeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders,  and  we  will,  continue  to 
publish  the  difTerent  views  of  Friends  on  the 
subject  so  long  as  they  are  expressed  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness. 

THE  MEETING  AT  SCHUYLKILL, 

The  meetings  within  the  limits  of  Radnor 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  by  the  appointment  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  3d  First  day  in  every  month,  and  those 
held  at  Reading  every  three  months  by  the  same 
appointment,  may  certainly  be  considered  as 
claiming  Society  interest )  therefore  some  notice 
of  them,  as  they  come  in  regular  succession,  will 
no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  unable 


to  attend,  and  see  and  feel  for  themselves  how 
they  are  conducted. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  meeting  was  held  at 
Schuylkill,  in  Chester  Co.  Several  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings'  Committee  were  in  attend- 
ance. Very  few  Friends  reside  in  this  place, 
but  the  invitation  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  neighbors  not  of  our  profession,  to  meet  with 
us,  was  freely  responded  to.  The  meeting  house 
is  small,  but  it  was  well  filled,  benches  and  chairs 
being  placed  in  the  aisles  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  the  people.  The  solid  deportment  and 
earnest  attention  of  those  assembled,  to  the 
declaration  of  truth  among  them,  afforded* ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  opportunity  was  a  season 
of  profit. 

In  fulfilling  these  appointments  for  the  after- 
noon meetings,  the  way  has  generally  opened 
for  members  of  the  Committee  to  attend  some  of 
the  small  first  day  morning  meetings.  On 
this  occasion,  the  meetings  of  the  Valley, 
Schuylkill,  and  Providence  were  visited,  and  an 
evening  meeting  held  at  Phoenixville.  Those 
in  attendance  at  these  different  meetings  were 
cited  to  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  which 
preserves  from  all  evil  and  calls  for  daily  fruits 
of  practical  righteousness.  Living  testimonies 
were  borne  to  the  importance  of  the  testimonies 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  important 
bearing  which  a  faithful  support  of  them  has 
upon  the  happiness  of  mankind  generally,  was 
very  forcibly  held  up  to  view. 

These  opportunities  for  social  and  religious 
mingling  will,  no  doubt,  have  their  especial  use; 
many,  formerly  strangers  to  each  other,  being 
thus  thrown  together,  and  sharing  the  feelings 
generally  attendant  on  a  religious  meeting,  as 
well  as  on  social  minglings,  will  find  an  interest 
begotten  in  each  other's  welfare  which  may  be 
mutually  strengthening.  The  prospect  of  gen- 
eral benefit  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  present 
arrangement  is  very  cheering,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment may  be  made  that  the  heavenly  bless- 
ing rested  upon  our  communings. 


Died,  Near  Waterford,  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  on  the 
morning;  of  the  1st  inst.,  Isaac  E.  Steer,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  for  many  years  filled  the  sta- 
tion of  elder  of  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
His  life  was  a  bright  example  of  the  many  Christian 
virtues,  of  which  were  prominent  those  of  humility, 
charity,  truthfulness  and  honesty.     The  sweet  re- 
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membrance  of  him  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of 
his  friends  wherever  known. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Yardley  Taylor. 

(Continued  from  page  299.) 

Admitting  the  foregoing  theory  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  we  have  no  need  of  resorting  to  any 
roundabout  method  of  nutrition  for  growing 
plants;  all  is  direct  and  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  rain  water  in  its  passage  through  the  soil 
dissolves  ingredients  found  there,  the  potash, 
lime,  magnesia  and  phosphoric  acid,  necessary 
for  the  healthy  growth  and  perfection  of  the 
plant  and  its  seed,  together  with  the  carbonic  ! 
acid  gas  from  which  its  carbon  is  derived  j  these 
being  introduced  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant  as  sap, 
are  by  the  circulation  carried  to  every  part  of  the 
plant,  and  there,  by  what  we  may  term  chemis- 
try in  connection  with  the  living  organism,  every 
part  of  the  plant  is  supplied  with  its  necessary 
pabulum  or  support.  That  the  living  organism 
has  the  power  of  selecting  and  appropriating 
materials  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the 
plant,  is  evident  from  the  different  proportions 
of  the  inorganic  matter  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  plant  when  perfected.  Thus  in  equal 
weight  of  wheat,  and  of  wheat  straw,  chemistry 
has  shown  that  there  is  seven  times  as  much 
silica  in  the  straw,  as  in  the  grain.  Here  the 
silica  is  necessary  to  give  strength  and  firmness 
to  the  straw,  while  in  the  grain  it  is  not  needed, 
as  it  would  add  but  little  to  its  nutritive  properties. 
There  is  about  ten  times  as  much  potash  and 
soda  in  the  grain  as  there  is  in  the  straw.  Of, 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  bone  there  is  three  times  as  much 
in  the  straw  as  in  the  grain,  showing  the  value 
of  straw  as  food  for  stock.  Of  magnesia,  there 
is  three  times  as  much  in  the  grain  as  in  straw, 
and  this  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  bran  or  husk 
of  the  grain.  In  other  grains,  such  as  rye, 
barley  and  oats,  the  difference  between  the  grains 
and  the  straw  varies  somewhat  from  that  of 
wheat  and  wheat  straw,  but  the  result  is  a  good 
de"al  similar. 

In  the  ash  of  the  field  bean,  chemists  find  in 
the  same  weight  of  seed  and  straw,  nearly  six 
times  as  much  potash  and  soda,  as  in  wheat  and 
wheat  straw,  and  only  about  one-ninth  as  much 
silica.  In  the  field  pea  the  proportions  are 
rather  less,  but  still  quite  considerable.  In 
maize  or  Indian  corn  there  is  more  oil  than  in 
most  other  grains  that  are  used  as  food,  hence 
its  value  as  food  for  feeding  stock  for  fattening 
purposes.  There  are  other  grains,  nuts  and 
berries,  that  contain  more  oil  than  maize.  Flax 
seed  and  cotton  seed  are  of  this  number,  the  oil 
of  which  is  obtained  largely  by  pressure  by 
machinery.    Olive  oil  is  obtained  from  the  berry 


of  the  olive  tree,  that  grows  on  the  margin  of 
the  Meditterranean  sea,  and  other  warm  countries. 
The  herb  called  wormwood,  produces  a  very 
lnrge  proportion  of  potash  on  being  burned, 
while  the  ash  of  pine  wood  will  produce  but  very 
little.  Why  this  difference,  when  both  will  grow 
in  the  same  soil,  watered  by  the  same  rains,  and 
we  might  suppose  that  the  sap  in  both  plants 
would  contain  the  same  materials  for  growth  ? 
We  must  either  suppose  that  the  plant  has  the 
power  of  discrimination,  and  does  not  take  up  as 
much  of  particular  material  in  one  case  as  in 
another,  or  that  it  has  the  power  to  change  one 
material  to  another.  While  it  is  believed  that 
one  alkali  may  be  substituted  for  another  by  the 
growing  plant,  as  potash  for  soda,  or  soda  for 
!  potash,  yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  carbon, 
silica,  magnesia,  lime  and  potash  can  be  converted 
into  each  other  by  the  living  organism  of  the 
plant.  We  see  that  the  plant  does  deposit 
different  materials  in  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
why  then  should  it  not  have  power  to  discriminate 
and  take  up  only  the  materials  necessary  for  each 
plant  of  itself?  Some  writers  have  advanced  the 
excrementory  theory,  to  get  over  this  difficulty, 
and  assert  that  the  plant  must  take  in  all  that  is 
presented  in  the  water  as  sap,  but  that  it  can 
1  reject  such  matter  as  is  not  proper  for  its  growth, 
and  that  such  matter  is  carried  down  and  dis- 
charged by  the  downward  flow  of  sap  from  the 
roots.  They  assert  that  the  accumulation  of 
such  rejected  matters  in  the  soil  will  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  continued  growth  of  that  particular 
vegetable,  and  give  this  as  a  reason  why  one 
kind  of  grain  or  plant  cannot  in  the  general  be 
annually  cultivated  without  a  diminution  in 
;  product.  This  being  a  fact,  they  have  asserted 
that  these  excrements  will  furnish  food  or  support 
for  a  different  kind  of  crop,  and  have  brought 
these  forward  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
rotation  of  crops. 

This  theory,  however,  has  but  few  advocates  ; 
and  if  the  downward  flow  of  sap  is  not  a  fact  it 
cannot  be  true. 

This  theory  admits  that  the  plant  has  the 
power  of  discrimination  in  the  body  of  the  plant, 
and  only  uses  such  materials  as  are  needed. 
What  greater  difficulty  would  there  be  in  allowing 
this  power  to  reside  in  the  bark  of  the  roots,  and 
there  stop  what  was  not  needed,  than  to  allow 
it  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  plant  itself.  Matters 
in  excess,  but  necessary  for  growth,  are  in  some 
measure  carried  up  by  the  sap  of  plants;  at  least 
some  of  them  may  be  ;  for  instance,  the  presence 
of  iron  near  the  roots  of  the  hydrangea  and  the 
narcissus,  will  cause  the  flowers  to  be  much  darker 
colored  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  then 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  unnecessary  mat- 
ters are  excreted  by  the  roots.  They  appear  to 
fade  away  as  the  other  colors  of  the  flowers  do, 
most  probably  by  the  evaporation  from  their 
surfaces.    Possibly  were  these  plants  to  be  dried 
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and  burned,  their  ashes  might  show  more  iron  on 
analyses  than  others  would. 

Plants  may  be  injured  or  killed  by  an  excess 
of  even  the  best  manures.  Strong  ammoniacal 
substances  will  destroy  plants,  probably  by  injur- 
ing the  small  roots.  Ammonia  being  an  alkali, 
while  in  small  quantity  it  stimulates  and  promotes 
growth,  in  excess,  will  kill  the  plant.  So  of 
lime,  salt,  &c.  These  last  are  sometimes  used 
to  destroy  noxious  plants.  Hence,  in  manuring, 
we  should  study  the  requirements  of  the  soil, 
and  plant,  and  act  understandingly. 

The  operations  of  farming  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  was  formerly  considered  an  humble 
calling,  and  one  not  calculated  to  enlist  and  pro- 
mote scientific  research  ;  but  it  is  now  found  to 
include  in  its  widest  range  a  greater  extent  of 
scientific  knowledge  than  almost,  if  not  quite, 
any  other  calling  or  business.  Geology  and 
Botany  are  two  branches  of  science  intimately 
connected  with  agriculture.  The  former  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  composition  of 
soils,  their  varieties  and  suitableness  for  particu- 
lar crops.  The  latter  enables  us  to  classify  and 
arrange  the  many  plants  we  see  around  us,  teaches 
us  their  value,  whether  nutritious  or  otherwise, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  authorizes  us  to  set  aside 
as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  some  of  the 
notions  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  One  of 
these  is  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess,  a 
theory  unsupported  by  a  single  well  authenticated 
fact,  and  contrary  to  the  well  known  principle 
that  like  produces  like. 

Chemistry  comes  in  too,  and  plays  an  important 
part  in  aid  of  the  other  sciences.  Too  much  at 
one  time  was  expected  of  chemistry  ;  it  was  sup- 
posed that  by  analysing  a  plant  and  then  the 
soil,  we  could  at  once  tell  what  application  to 
make  to  bring  a  full  crop  to  perfection.  While 
this  principle  appears  to  be  correct,  we  should  re- 
member that  we  yet  are  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  several  conditions  of  the  soil,  and 
the  state  in  which  amendments  should  be  appli- 
ed, to  act  understandingly  in  all  cases. 

Chemistry  while  it  may  give  us  the  ingredients 
in  a  manure,  may  not  be  able  to  designate  the 
best  state  or  condition  in  which  it  would  produce 
the  best  result.  For  instance,  phosphate  of  lime, 
as  found  in  a  mineral,  may  be  found  to  contain 
the  same  ingredients  as  animal  bone,  yet  the  ap- 
plication of  the  latter  greatly  exceeds  in  value 
that  of  the  former.  Whether  mineral  phosphate 
could  be  made  to  undergo  some  preparation  to 
fit  it  for  immediate  use,  remains  to  be  seen.  Were 
a  large  portion  of  it  mixed  in  the  soil,  the  de- 
composition promoted  by  atmospheric  influences 
would  be  likely  to  be  beneficial.  Few  minerals 
can  withstand  these  influences,  most  of  them 
yield  to  their  power.  Rocks  are  slowly  but 
surely  becoming  disintegrated  and  thrown  down 
as  soil,  and  here  is  one  source  of  the  fertility  of 
most  soils.  A  soil  finely  comminuted  and  broken 


down,  has  been  found  to  be  very  productive' 
while  another  soil  with  chemically  the  same  in- 
gredients, but  coarser  in  texture,  was  far  less  so. 
Hence,  different  results  may  be  obtained,  with 
apparently  the  same  soils  and  manures.  The 
difference  between  wet  and  dry  weather  too,  may 
have  a  marked  effect  in  the  application  of  manures. 
There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  business,  that  call  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect  in  connection  with  science. 
And  how  often  do  we  see  such  beneficial  applica- 
tion, when  without  it  we  should  have  been  led 
to  continue  on  in  ignorance  of  scientific  princi- 
ples, thinking  that  what  done  for  our  fathers 
will  do  for  us.  Happily  this  day  has  gone  by  ; 
necessity  in  part  compelled  a  change,  and  interest 
in  encouraging  it  has  added  to  its  advantages. 

Some  philosophers  formerly  presented  a  rather 
gloomy  picture  of  the  condition  of  things  on 
this  planet  of  ours,  they  appearing  to  consider 
that  the  production  of  the  soil  had  reached  its 
maximum,  and  that  the  increase  of  population 
proceeding  in  so  much  greater  ratio  than  produc- 
tion, that  the  time  was  coming  that  starvation 
must  of  necessity  cause  the  increase  of  population 
to  only  keep  pace  with  production.  In  that  case 
suffering  must  take  place,  and  the  condition  of 
the  poor  would  be  lamentable  indeed.  But  when 
we  take  an  enlightened  view  of  the  subject,  and 
consider  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  now  made  to  produce  its  maximum 
yield,  and  that  very  large  portions  that  hereto- 
fore have  been  considered  waste,  are  now,  or  may 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  we  may  conclude 
that  such  times  of  suffering  as  such  a  state  of 
things  would  produce,  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
at  least  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  We  know 
even  now  but  little  of  what  the  earth  may  be 
made  to  produce.  We  hear  of  heavy  crops  being 
occasionally  obtained,  but  they  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule ;  why  should  they  not  become 
the  rule  instead  of  the  exception  ?  In  England 
they  now  calculate  with  far  more  certainty  on  an 
average  crop  than  they  did  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  average  is  much  higher  than  it  was 
then.  In  many  places  those  bogs  and  marshes, 
that  formerly  were  considered  worthless,  are  now 
made  their  most  productive  lands,  and  barren 
heaths  and  mountains  have  been  planted  with 
forest  trees,  and  made  into  grazing  lands,  and 
thus  become  food  producing  districts.  The  in- 
troduction of  root  crops  has  added  immensely 
to  the  production  and  to  the  wealth  of  that 
kingdom.  These  facts  and  experiments  are  being 
copied  here,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  permit, 
and  will  have  their  effect  in  production  where- 
ever  civilization  is  extended.  The  teudency  of  the 
age  is  eminently  utilitarian,  and  this  tendency 
prompts  us  to  examine  into  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  to  profit  by  their  teaching.  The  more  we 
understand  of  these  laws,  the  more  we  are  led  to 
admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  Author ; 
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wisdom  in  designing  them  so  completely  to  ful- 
fil their  purpose  and  move  so  harmoniously  to- 
gether ;  goodness  in  adapting  them  so  particular- 
ly to  man's  condition  and  necessities  Man's 
condition  necessitates  him  to  procure  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  body,  and  in  doing  this  there 
is  exercise  for  his  physical  and  mental  energies, 
and  this  exercise  gives  strength  and  health  to 
the  whole  man,  and  thus  enables  him  to  increas- 
ingly continue  his  efforts.  And  in  doing  this 
he  fulfils  the  primitive  command  to  "replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it."  This  command  given 
him  in  a  state  of  innocence,  implies  a  law  requir- 
ing labor  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  as  this  law 
is  lived  up  to  as  originally  designed,  it  is  promo- 
tive of  happiness,  as  all  the  laws  of  their  Author 
were  designed  to  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OLD  ELM  TREE  ON  BOSTON  COxMMON. 

There  is  not  a  native  Bostonian  who  will  not 
deplore  the  loss  of  this  tree.  It  is  associated 
with  the  sports  of  childhood,  and  is  as  fami- 
liar to  the  sight  as  the  dome  of  the  State  House. 
It  has  grown  up  with  Boston  from  its  earliest  in- 
fancy, and  seems  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  very 
peninsula  upon  which  the  city  is  founded.  It  is 
a  tree  which  has  a  history,  which  is  concisely  re- 
lated by  our  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Shurtleff,  in  the  following  interesting  sketch, 
prepared  at  our  request ; 

It  is  not  often  that  an  occurrence  of  such 
small  importance  as  the  destruction  of  a  tree  will 
cause  so  much  sorrow  and  regret  as  will  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  great  tree  of  the  Boston 
common,  which  event  occurred  yesterday,  the 
twenty  ninth  day  of  June,  at  about  6 i  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  During  the  afternoon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  indicated  a  storm  of  no 
ordinary  character — and  indeed  it  came,  and  few 
will  ever  forget  it,  for  the  injury  it  has  done. 

The  great  fall  of  water,  together  with  an  un- 
common gust  of  wind,  broke  down  the  limbs  of 
many  trees  throughout  the  city,  not  even  sparing 
those  of  Paddock's  Mall,  which  have  so  recently 
escaped  the  threatening  axe.  The  great  tree, 
the  pride  of  Bostonians,  and  perhaps  the  most 
noted  of  its  kind  on  the  continent,  suffered  with 
the  others  j  and  after  standing  for  centuries,  the 
oldest  of  the  traditionary  relics  of  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  was  in  a  few  moments  shorn  of 
its  beauty  and  its  magnificent  proportions,  to  i 
linger  out,  it  is  feared,  a  few  years  longer  a 
maimed  and  displeasing  existence,  the  evidence 
only  of  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  has  de- 
stroyed it. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this 
noted  elm,  the  product  of  our  own  indigenous 
forests.  It  has  had  its  rivals  ;  among  which  has 
been  the  far-famed  elm  of  Pittsfield,  remarkable 
for  its  gigantic  height,  and  for  having  a  trunk 


one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  high  below  its  first 
branch  ;  and  the  Aspinwall  elm  in  Brookline,  fa- 
mous for  its  enormous  and  wide-spreading  roots, 
and  for  the  great  size  of  its  trunk.  But  both  of 
these,  also,  have  been  shorn  of  their  glory  by 
storms  that  have  passed  harmlessly  by  the  Bos- 
ton elm. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affix  to  the  tree  even 
an  approximate  age.  It  has  been  known  as  far 
back  as  tradition  can  go,  and  is  represented  on 
the  oldest  map  of  the  town  existing.  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  believe  that  it  was  growing  before  the  first 
settlement  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  year  1855 
it  was  accurately  measured  by  the  city  engineer, 
who  recorded  the  following  dimensions  :  "Height, 
72J  feet;  height  of  first  branch  from  the  ground 
lb'i  feet;  girth  one  foot  above  the  ground,  22£ 
feet;  girth,  four  feet  above  the  ground,  17  feet ; 
average  diameter  of  greatest  extent  of  branches, 
101  feet."  Earlier  measurements  show  that  the 
tree  continued  to»grow  as  long  as  it  stood.  The 
latest  measurement  taken  by  the  writer  last  spring 
gave  24  feet  girth  at  the  ground,  18  feet  3  inches 
at  three  feet,  and  16  feet  6  inches  at  five  feet — 
showing  an  increase  of  only  about  5  inches  in 
girth  in  16  years. 

Many  of  the  old  inhabitants  can  well  remem- 
ber when  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  trunk  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  boys  to  secrete  themselves 
in  it;  but  this  has  almost  entirely  been  closed  up 
by  the  good  treatment  and  care  which  have  been 
given  to  the  tree.  In  the  summer  1831  the  tree 
was  much  injured  by  the  violence  of  a  storm,  and 
its  largest  limbs  were  so  much  cleft  asunder  as  to 
allow  them  to  rest  their  branches  upon  the  ground, 
but  they  were  subsequently,  at  much  cost  and 
labor,  restored  to  their  former  position,  and  were 
sustained  in  place  by  iron  bolts  and  braces. 

The  exact  amount  of  injury  the  tree  has  sus- 
tained by  the  storm  of  yesterday  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Its  beauty  has  been  destroyed  without 
hope  of  renewal ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  thing  can  be  done  to  save  the  part 
that  now  remains  standing. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  abated,  the  rumor  that 
"the  old  Elm  Tree  is  blown  down"  spread  rapidly 
through  the  city,  causing  hundreds  of  citizens  to 
go  to  the  spot  and  see  for  themselves.  To  their 
regret  they  found  the  rumor  but  too  true;  and 
very  many  who  visited  the  locality  of  the  vener- 
ated tree  secured  portions  of  the  fallen  limbs,  to 
preserve  among  the  choicest  of  the  relics  of  olden 
time. 

The  late  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
published  in  1855,  for  circulation  among  his 
friends,  a  small  quarto  volume,  describingthe  elm, 
in  which  he  says  that  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old.    He  says  : 

"  But  as  it  was  certainly  the  Great  Tree  in 
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1729  and  1722,  we  may  indulge  the  belief  that 
it  sprung  up  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Boston ; 
that  it  cast  its  protecting  shade  over  the  heads  of 
our  earliest  American  ancestors ;  and  that  even 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  its  wide-spreading  branches. 

"This  tree,  therefore,  we  must  venerate  as  a 
visible  relic  of  the  Indian  Shawmut ;  for  all  its 
other  native  trees  and  groves  have  been  long 
since  prostrated  •  the  frail  and  transient  memo- 
rials of  the  aborigines  have  vanished  )  even  the 
hills  of  Trimountain  cannot  be  distinguished;  and 
this  native  noble  elm  remains  to  present  a  sub- 
stantial association  of  the  existing  with  the 
former  ages  of  Boston." — Boston  Journal. 

A  WORD  OF  CHEER. 

Never  fay  that  good  is  waning 

Virtue  falling  from  the  van  : 
Nor  in  saddened  strains  complaining, 

Preach  the  thanklessness  of  man. 

If  some  profitless  self-seeker 

Win  much  praise  and  public  gold, 

Not  for  this  thy  work  be  weaker, 
Not  for  this  thy  courage  cold. 

Whoso  in  life's  task  hath  taken 

Glory  for  a  worthy  goal, 
Hath  for  a  light  dream  forsaken 

True  magnificence  of  soul. 

Think  it  then  nor  shame  nor  pity 
That  no  crowds  applaud  thy  name  : 

Strive  on,  save  the  leaguered  city, 
Though  another  reap  the  fame. 

If  thy  prowess  hath  not  found  thee 

Meed  of  honor  in  the  state, 
Think  of  many  a  martyr  round  thee 

Daily  doing  something  great. 

So  thy  people  reap  the  harvest, 

Little  reck  who  cast  the  seed  ; 
Guerdon,  high  as  thou  deservest, 

Dwells  in  thy  own  holy  deed. 


DIFFERENT  PATHS. 

I  lately  talked  with  one  who  strove 
To  show  that  all  my  way  was  dim, 

That  his  alone,  the  road  to  Heaven  ; 
And  thus  it  was  I  answered  him  : 

"  Strike  not  the  staff  I  hold  away. 

You  cannot  give  me  yours,  dear  friend  ; 
Up  the  steep  hill  our  paths  are  set 

In  different  wise,  to  one  sure  end. 

"  What  though  with  eagle  glance  upfixed 
On  heights  beyond  our  mortal  ken, 

You  tread  the  broad  sure  stones  of  Faith 
More  firmly  than  do  weaker  men 

"  To  each  according  to  his  strength  ; 

But  as  we  leave  the  plains  below, 
Let  us  carve  out  a  wider  stair, 

A  broader  pathway  through  the  snow. 

"  And  when  upon  the  golden  crest 
We  stand  at  last  together,  freed 

From  mists  that  circle  round  the  base, 
And  clouds  that  but  obscure  our  creed, 


"  We  shall  perceive  that  though  our  steps 
Have  wandered  far  apart,  dear  friend, 

No  pathway  can  be  whSlly  wrong 
That  leads  unto  one  perfect  end." 


THE  HAPPY  HOME. 

Whose  home  is  happy  ?  Is  it  his  who  is  the 
owner  of  tens  of  thousands,  whose  walls  are 
bright  with  exquisite  pictures,  and  whose  parlors 
are  furnished  like  a  palace  ?  Perhaps  so  ;  it  may- 
be that  his  is  a  very  happy  home;  but  the 
wealth  and  the  pictures  and  the  costly  furniture 
do  not  create  that  happiness.  Is  it  his  home 
who  is  elevated  above  the  heads  of  his  fellow 
men  by  extraordinary  endowments  of  mind,  or  by 
great  attainments  in  learning?  Is  it  his  who 
has  so  fine  and  critical  an  ear,  an  eye,  and  judg- 
ment, that  he  can  find  faults  in  every  thing,  whe- 
ther earthly  or  heavenly? 

Not  by  any  means.  This  man's  home  is  a 
perpetual  scene  of  trial.  In  this  world,  and  in 
domestic  life,  there  are  many  most  undignified 
necessities  laid  upon  persons;  andif  one  in  a 
family  greedily  appropriates  all  that  is  possible 
of  the  agreeable,  throwing  off  all  that  he  can  of 
his  own  share  of  the  reverse,  somebody  suffers. 
There  is  always  a  martyr  where  there  is  a  selfish 
monster,  as  such  a  refined,  superdelicate  person 
is. 

A  refined  man  who  does  not  know  how  to 
bear  with  what  is  not  refined,  or  a  romantic  and 
sentimental  man,  who  don't  know  how  to  come 
pleasantly  down  to  mere  matter-of-fact,  and  to 
bear  with  that  which  is  void  of  sentiment,  never 
makes  home  happy. 

But  his  is  a  happy  home,  who  has  dear 
friends,  or,  at  least,  one  friend,  awaiting  him, 
and  who  loves  him  so  that  every  effort  is  made 
to  render  him  comfortable  and  pleasant ;  who 
meets  him  with  a  glad  face,  and  is  true  to  the 
very  heart's  core  to  him.  His  is  the  happy 
home  who  carries  to  it  an  unselfish  and  affection- 
ate disposition,  and  a  temper  sweetened  and  made 
gentle  by  the  discipline  of  life.  There  may  be 
no  picture  on  the  walls,  no  carpet  on  the  floor, 
and  the  furniture  may  be  scanty  indeed — it  mat- 
ters not — if  love  and  peace  are  there,  the  home 
of  the  man  is  happy. 

Love  is  the  basis  of  all  true  joy  and  pleasure. 
Selfishness  is  the  bane  of  life — the  darkenerand 
destroyer  of  home.  Why  will  not  men  believe 
it  ?  Why,  at  least,  will  not  the  poor  believe  it  ? 
How  superlatively  foolish  in  those  who  have  no- 
thing else  there,  to  cast  out  love  and  loving 
kindness  from  their  homes  ! — N.  Y.  Press. 


HATCHING  ROBINS  IN  A  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

The  Staffordshire  (English)  Advertiser  relates 
that,  during  the  holidays  of  Easter  week,  a  robin 
flew  in  at  the  open  window  of  a  school  room  in 
the  village  of  Colwich,  and  built  her  nest  be- 
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tween  two  parcels  of  books  on  a  shelf.  On  the 
reassembling  of  the  school  the  nest  was  shown  to 
the  boys,  who  were  told  not  to  molest  the  feath- 
ered intruder  or  her  nest,  and  the  window  was 
kept  open  for  her  accommodation.  Although 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  boys  in  the  school 
daily,  no  mischievous  hand  was  raised  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  of  the  confiding  redbreast, 
and  she  was  allowed  for  five  weeks  to  fly  in  and 
out  unmolested,  to  lay  her  eggs  and  hatch  her 
young,  and  at  last  to  take  them  all  off  in  safety. 
Her  mate  would  not  enter  the  school  room,  but 
would  bring  insects  and  other  food  to  the  window 
or  a. neighboring  tree,  where  the  female  would 
repair  to  receive  them. 


COTTON  SPINNING. 
(Continued  from  page  302.) 

It  was  now  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  Cromp- 
ton  had  to  compete  with  all  the  capitalists  in  the 
trade,  who  shortly  beat  him  out  of  the  market 
by  means  of  his  own  invention.  Though  the 
articles  which  he  manufactured  continued  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  prices,  his  production  was  re 
stricted  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  for  he 
now  distrusted  others  as  much  as  he  had  before 
confided  in  them.  The  workmen  whom  he  em- 
ployed were  spirited  away  by  other  manufactur- 
ers at  higher  wages,  and  he  became  tired  of  teach- 
ing green  hands/'  He  became  so  discouraged 
and  so  wretched,  that  one  day,  in  despair,  he  cut 
up  his  spinning-machines  j  and  on  another 
occasion  he  suddenly  seized  his  axe  and  broke 
up  a  carding-machine  which  he  had  invented,  ex- 
claiming, "  They  shall  nothave  this  too  !"  Even 
when  Mr.  Peel  called  upon  him  for  the  purpose 
of  "  inducing  him  to  accept  a  lucrative  situation 
of  trust  in  his  establishment,  and  afterwards  an 
offer  of  partnership,"  he  declined  the  proposal. 

The  firm  of  Peel,  Yates,  and  Company,  of 
Bury,  were  among  the  guinea  subscribers  to  the 
fund  of  <£60  paid  to  Crompton  on  giving  up  his 
mule  to  the  public,  and  when  the  surrender  of 
the  invention  had  been  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Peel 
took  with  hin  two  workmen  to  inspect  the  ma- 
chine, who  carried  away  the  design  with  them. 
Crompton  was  afterwards  accustomed  to  speak 
bitterly  of  this  visit,  and  he  averred  that  Peel 
had  "  stolen"  his  invention.  But  Cn  mpton  had 
already  consented  to  make  over  the  invention,  as 
well  as  the  mule  itself,  to  the  spinners  generally  ; 
and  the  well-known  purpose  of  Peel's  visit  was 
to  obtain  an  inspection  of  the  machine,  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  one  of  the  subscribers.  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Peel  offended  him  on  the  occasion 
by  offering  a  sixpenca  each  for  the  mechanics 
who  accompanied  him  ;  but  this  was  the  usual 
price  paid  by  persons  who  came  to  look  at  the 
mule.  Mr.  Peel,  in  fact,  behaved  with  rare  and 
exceptional  generosity  when  he  offered  Crompton 
a  partner's  share  in  his  own  eminently  prosper- 


ous concern.  It  is  further  said  that  when  Cromp- 
ton had  removed  to  the  retired  farmhouse  of 
Oldhams,  about  two  miles  north  of  Bolton,  Mr. 
Peel  gave  his  boy  half  a  guinea,  and  asked  where 
his  father  worked,  which  was  construed  into  a 
wish  to  master  the  secret  of  a  machine  which 
was  already  employed  in  every  mill  in  Bolton, 
and  had,  indeed,  long  ceased  to  be  any  secret 
whatever.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Peel  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  were 
laid,  not  by  cotton-spinning  but  by  cottou-print- 
ing,  in  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  ob- 
tain much  information  by  the  inspection  of 
Samuel  Crompton's  workshop. 

The  use  of  spinning  mules  now  rapidly  spread. 
They  were  set  up  in  old  lofts,  in  cowhouses,  in 
stables  and  in  barns  hastily  converted  into  spin- 
ning-shops. Weavers  who  had  saved  a  little 
money  bought  mules,  and  set  their  families  to 
work  them.  An  "  out-shove"  or  u  lean-to"  was 
hastily  erected  behind  many  a  cottage  destined 
before  long  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  weaving  or 
spinning  factory.  As  yet  the  mules  had  been 
worked  by -the  artisan's  hand;  but  in  1792 
William  Kelly,  manager  of  Mr.  Dale's  cotton- 
mills  at  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  yoked  the 
machine  to  the  strength  of  the  rapid  Clyde;  and, 
shortly  after,  the  more  potent  agency  of  WTatt's 
steam-engine  was  called  into  requisition,  by 
which  an  iron  arm  that  never  slackened  or  tired 
whirled  round  thousands  of  spindles.  The  con- 
struction of  the  mules  was  also  improved  in 
detail.  For  instance,  Stones,  of  Norwich,  sub- 
stituted metal  rollers,  similar  to  those  used  in 
Arkwright's  water-frame,  for  the  rude  wooden 
rollers  first  employed  by  Crompton.  The  spindle- 
carriage  was  also  enlarged,  so  as  to  contain  a 
greater  number  of  spindles,  until,  in  some  mills, 
as  many  as  eight  hundred  were  contained  on  one 
wheel.  The  mule  very  soon  took  the  lead  of  all 
the  machines  employed  in  spinning.  In  1811 
Crompton  obtained  returns  from  about  six  hun- 
dred factories  in  England  alone,  and  ascertained 
that  there  were  then  employed  in  them  four 
million  two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  mule  spindles,  three  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
throstles,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  five  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty  jennies.  The 
preponderance  of  mule  spiudles  employed  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  increase  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  million  a  year.  The  number  of  these  spindles 
now  in  use  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  thirty  millions. 

Let  us  now  briefly  inquire  how  it  fared  with 
the  author  of  this  invention.  When  Crompton 
in  a  fit  of  vexation  cut  up  his  spinning  machines 
and  broke  his  carding-engine  to  pieces  with  an 
axe,  he  morosely  subsided  into  his  original  oc- 
cupation of  a  weaver  at  Oldhams,  to  which  he 
added  a  little  farming  and  cow-koeping.  During 
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the  last  year  of  his  residence  at  Oldhams,  he 
filled  the  humble  office  of  overseer  for  the  town- 
ship of  Sharpies,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Bolton  and  commenced  a  small  manufacturing 
business.  He  was  induced  to  make  this  fresh 
attempt  to  work  his  invention  by  the  increase  of 
his  family,  and  the  necessity  to  provide  for  their 
education  and  maintenance.  He  placed  his  ma- 
chinery, which  included  two  mules,  over  the 
apartment  in  which  he  lived  in  King  Street,  and 
carried  on  his  operations  with  the  assistance  of 
his  two  eldest  boys.  Trade  was  very  prosperous 
at  the  time  amongst  the  muslin  weavers,  who 
constituted  a  sort  of  aristocracy  among  Bolton 
artisans,  and  prided  themselves  upon  their 
superior  standing  as  craftsmen.  Hence  they  ob- 
jected to  the  intrusion  of  any  humbler  workmen 
into  the  particular  rooms  of  the  public-houses 
which  they  frequented.  They  regarded  their 
trade  as  that  of  "  a  gentleman, "  carried  a  cane, 
smoked  only  u  churchwardens."  One  of  their 
marks  of  gentility  was,  to  walk  the  streets  with 
a  five  pound  Bank  of  England  note  ostentatious- 
ly spread  out  under  their  hatband  ;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  carry  home  their  work  in  top- 
boots  and  ruffled  shirts,  in  some  instances  taking 
a  coach.  Four  guineas  a  piece  of  twenty-four 
yards  was  then  paid  for  weaving  sixty  reed  six- 
quarter-wide  cambric  muslin,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  picks  to  the  inch.  There  was  plenty 
of  work,  even  on  those  terms,  and  the  weavers 
drove  what  was  called  "  a  roaring  trade."  Cromp- 
ton  had  accordingly  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
mules  in  full  work,  or  in  selling  his  superior 
yarn  at  high  prices,  so  long  as  the  prosperity 
lasted.  But  it  was  not  long-lived  ;  for  repeated 
failures  in  the  crops,  together  with  the  breaking 
out  of  war  about  the  close  of  the  century,  had 
the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  operation  of  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  Orompton  was  then  i 
barely  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  In  1803, 
some  gentlemen  at  Manchester,  hearing  of  his 
circumstances,  and  believing  that  he  had  been 
ill-used,  got  up  a  subscription  without  his 
knowledge,  and  obtained  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal mule  spinners  and  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  The  object  of  the  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Lee,  who  initiated  the  proceeding,  was  to  raise 
such  a  sum  as  should  be  a  substantial  reward  for 
Crompton's  labors,  and  place  him  and  his  family 
in  comfort  for  life.  The  result  was  shabby 
in  the  extreme.  Of  those  who  put  down  their 
names,  not  one-half  paid  their  momey,  and  the 
list  exhibits  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  Man- 
chester, existing  to  this  day,  as  among  the  de- 
faulters. A  sum  of  about  ^400  was,  however, 
collected,  which  enabled  Crompton  to  increase 
his  little  manufacturing  establishment  and  to 
set  up  two  additional  mules.  For  some  years  he 
carried  on  his  business  with  moderate  success, 
while  the  stream  of  prosperity  swept  past  him ; 
many  men  of  inferior,  but  more  practical  qual- 


ities, becoming  rich,  while  he  remained  compar- 
atively poor. 

The  idea  of  making  an  application  to  the 
government  of  the  day  for  a  grant,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  value  of  his  invention,  the  ben- 
efits of  which  he  had  given  over  to  the  public, 
next  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
accordingly  took  steps  to  bring  the  matter  before 
parliament.  He  had  already,  in  1807,  submit- 
ted his  claim  to  the  Society  of  Arts ;  but  they 
decided  "  that  its  object  did  not  come  within  the 
views  of  the  society/'  In  1811  he  instituted  a 
statistical  investigation  into  the  extent  to  which 
his  invention  was  employed  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  its  allegations,  and 
they  reported  that  "  the  petitioner  appears  to 
them  to  be  highly  deserving  of  a  national  re- 
ward." Crompton  devoted  much  of  his  time 
when  in  London,  to  addressing  letters  to  members 
of  parliament,  explaining  the  results  of  his  in- 
vention ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  habitual 
reserve  again  stood  in  his  way.  He  declined 
making  personal  application  to  gentlemen  hold- 
ing high  office  under  government,  as  his  friends 
advised  :  "  My  claims,"  he  replied,  "must  stand 
or  fall  by  their  own  merit."  Fine  though  this 
spirit  may  have  been,  it  was  not  calculated  to 
ensure  success  ;  for  if  a  man  will  not  throw  him- 
self with  energy  into  his  own  cause,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  others  will  be  active  when 
he  is  apathetic.  The  day  arrived  for  bringing 
the  claim  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  to  propose  the  vote,  and 
he  was  advancing  through  the  lobby  to  take  his 
place  in  the  House,  when  he  unhappily  fell  by 
!  the  hand  of  his  assassin.  The  incident  it  thus 
related  by  Mr.  French  :— 

''On  the  11th  day  of  May  (1812),  Mr. 
Crompton  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  conversation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Blackburne  upon  the  subject  of  his 
claim,  which  was  about  to  be  brought  forward, 
when  one  of  these  gentlemen  remarked,  '  Here 
comes  Mr.  Perceval.'  The  group  was  immediate- 
ly joined  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  addressed  them  with  the  remark,  '  You  will 
be  glad  to  kown  that  we  mean  to  propose  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  Crompton ;  do  you  think 
that  will  be  satisfactory  V  Mr.  Crompton  did 
not  hear  the  reply,  as  from  motives  of  delicacy 
he  left  the  party  and  walked  down  a  short  stair 
leaning  out  of  the  lobby  ;  but  before  he  left  it  he 
heard  a  great  rush  of  people  and  exclamations 
that  Mr.  Perceval  hed  been  shot,  which  was  in- 
deed the  fact.  The  assassin,  Bellingham,  in  an 
instant  had  deprived  the  country  of  a  valuable 
minister,  and  Crompton  lost  a  friend  and  patron 
at  the  moment  of  the  most  critical  importance 
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to  his  fortune.  Samuel  Crompton,  however,  did 
not  hear  the  shot,  though  so  near  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy,  nor  did  he  see  Mr.  Perceval  fall. 
The  foundation  on  which  his  reasonable  hopes 
were  built  was  thus  again  swept  away." 

The  ministry  broke  up,  and  a  month  passed 
before  it  was  reconstructed.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  had  been  considerable  rioting,  machine- 
breaking,  and  distress  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  a  heavy  war  loan  had  to  be  raised,  and 
the  times  were  by  no  means  favorable  for  the 
prosecution  of  Crompton's  claims.  Nevertheless, 
he  again  had  the  subject  brought  forward,  for 
his  wants  had  become  imminent.  Amongst 
other  communications,  addressed  by  him  to  per- 
sons of  influence,  was  one  to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel, 
communicating  the  views  which  his  father,  Sir 
Robert,  entertained  of  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tion : — 

"  If  Sir  Robert/'  said  he,  "  has  left  any  direc- 
tion with  you  or  any  one  else  to  guide  themselves 
by,  it  is  more  than  I  know,  but  I  am  confident, 
if  he  was  here,  there  would  be  nothing  wanting 
that  was  in  his  power  to  do  to  secure  and  enforce 
it  when  it  comes  before  the  House.  Sir  Robert 
told  Mr.  Perceval,  when  he  (Sir  Robert),  Lord 
Stanley,  Mr.  Blackburne,  Mr.  Horrocks,  Mr.  A. 
Houston,  and  myself  waited  upon  him  at  his 
office,  that  the  remuneration  of  £10,000  which 
Dr.  Cartwright  had  received  three  years  since  for 
his  machine  in  the  weaving  line,  was  never  of 
the  value  of  one  shilling  to  the  country,  and 
never  would  be,  and  that  if  he  (Sir  Robert)  had 
been  on  the  committee,  he  never  would  have 
consented  to  grant  him  a  shilling.  Mr.  Perceval 
said,  1  Then  I  wish  you  had  been  on  the  com- 
mittee.' Sir  Robert  replied,  '  The  doctor  took 
care  I  should,  not ;'  and  he  added,  '  Sanjuel 
Crompton's  machine  has  been  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  sterling  value  to  the  nation." 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  and  the  fact, 
proved  before  the  committee,  that  the  invention 
contributed  £300,000  per  annum  to  the  public 
revenue,  through  the  duty  on  the  cotton  wool 
imported  to  be  spun  upon  his  machine,  the  only 
reward  voted  him  was  a  grant  of  £5,000.  The 
amount  fell  so  much  short  of  the  sum  which 
Crompton  had  expected,  and  was  so  manifestly 
inadequate  when  compared  with  the  grants  made 
for  improvements  of  far  less  value  to  the  nation, 
that  he  at  first  hesitated  whether  he  should  ac- 
cept it,  and  characterized  it  as  "  a  mere  mockery 
of  a  reward."  But  he  had  incurred  large  ex- 
penses in  travelling  over  the  kingdom  to  obtain 
his  statistics,  and  during  this  time  he  had  ne- 
glected his  business  and  incurred  many  debts. 
His  necessities  therefore  compelled  him  to  take 
the  grant,  which  speedily  disappeared.  He 
joined  his  sons  in  establishing  bleach-works  at 
Over  Darwen,  which  did  not  prove  successful, 
though  large  fortunes  were  about  the  same  time 
made  by  bleachers  in  Bolton  and  the  neighbor- 


hood. He  continued  to  carryon  his  former  spin- 
ning and  weaving  concern,  to  which  he  added 
dealing  in  cotton,  but  this  too  failed.  His  sons 
left  him,  and  he  worked  at  his  primitive  trade 
without  assistance.  As  old  age  crept  on,  he  be- 
came less  and  less  fitted  for  business,  and  at 
length  he  sunk  into  poverty.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1825  to  obtain  from  parliament  a  second 
and  more  adequate  grant  for  his  invention,  but 
the  proposition  was  rejected  ;  and  towards  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  subsisted  principally 
upon  an  annuity  of  £63,  which  was  purchased 
for  him  with  a  subscription  raised  among  his 
friends  at  Bolton  and  Manchester. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


AIR  POISON. 

People  have  often  said  that  no  difference  can 
be  detected  in  the  analyzation  of  pure  and  impure 
air.  This  is  one  of  the  vulgar  errors  difficult  to 
dislodge  from  the  public  brain.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  condensed  air  of  a  crowded  room  gives  a  de- 
posit which,  if  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days, 
forms  a  solid,  thick,  glutinous  mass,  having  a 
strong  odor  of  animal  matter.  If  examined  by 
the  microscope,  it  is  $een  to  undergo  a  remarka- 
ble change.  First  of  all,  it  is  converted  into  a 
vegetable  growth,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
production  of  multitudes  of  animalcules ;  a  de- 
cisive proof  that  it  must  contain  organic  matter, 
otherwise  it  could  not  nourish  organic  beings. 
This  was  the  result  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  in  his  beautiful  experiments  on  the  air 
and  water  of  towns,  where  he  showed  how  the 
lungs  and  skin  gave  out  organic  matter,  which 
is  in  itself  a  deadly  poison,  producing  headache, 
sickness,  disease,  or  epidemic,  according  to  its 
strength.  Why,  if  u  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid 
matter,  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  air 
of  a  foul  locality,  introduced  into  the  vein  of  a 
dog,  can  produce  death  with  the  usual  pheno- 
mena of  typhus  fever,"  what  incalculable  evil 
must  it  not  produce  on  those  human  beings  who 
breathe  it  again  and  again,  rendered  fouler  and 
less  capable  of  sustaining  life  with  every  breath 
drawn  ?  Such  contamination  of  the  air,  and 
consequent  hot-bed  of  fever  and  epidemic,  it  is 
easily  within  the  power  of  man  to  remove.  Ven- 
tilation and  cleanliness  will  do  all,  so  far  as  the 
abolition  of  this  evil  goes,  and  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  are  not  miracles  to  be  prayed  for,/but 
certain  results  of  common  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God. — Dickens'  Household  Words. 

 .  ■<•*•  '■  

HAPPINESS  NOT  IN  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Some  men  ascribe  all  their  unhappiness  to  the 
narrowness  of  their  means  ;  but  place  them  in  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  all  that  enters  within 
the  circle  of  their  present  hopes  and  desires,  and 
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they  will  no  sooner  have  entered  on  the  enrapt- 
uring possession,  than  new  hopes  and  desires 
will  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  You  cannot 
place  a  man  in  such  a  situation  that  he  will  not 
look  above  it  and  beyond  it;  give  him  the  whole 
of  this  world,  and  like  the  hero  of  Macedon,  he 
will  enquire  for  another. 


It  has  often  struck  me  with  a  serious  reflection, 
when  I  have  observed  the  great  inequality  of  the 
world  ;  that  one  man  should  have  such  numbers 
of  his  fellow  creatures  to  wait  upon  him,  who 
have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  he  ;  and  this 
not  for  business,  but  state.  Certainly  a  poor 
employment  of  his  money,  and  a  worse  of  their 
time. — Penn. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Emigration. — The  agent  of  a  large  colony  of  Swedes 
has  recently  concluded  a  satisfactory  arrangement  in 
Johnson  county,  Kansas  Territory,  near  Olattho,  by 
which  there  will  be  40,000  Swedes  settled  there  in  the 
course  of  a  few  montfts. 

The  Farmers'  High  School. — We  understand  from 
the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society-  that  the  Farmers'  High  School,  in  Centre 
County,  Pa.,  is  progressing  quite  rapidly.  There  are 
now  100  pupils  attached  to  the  institution,  20  of  whom 
are  from  Philadelphia,  having  been  nominated  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  here.  The  farm  contains  400 
acres,  and  it  is  designed,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds 
can  be  raised,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  buildings  on 
the  place,  so  as  to. accommodate  400  pupils.  Those 
now  under  instruction  are  all  fine,  hearty-looking 
young  men,  the  three  hours'  daily  labor  upon  the  farm 
giving  them  sufficient  exercise  to  make  tbem  strong, 
and  relish  the  studies  to  be  undergone  in-doors.  The 
President  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  professors  in  the  care  and  culture  of 
of  those  under  their  charge. 

Rapid  Travelling. — A  traveller  11  by  rail"  between 
New  York  City  and  New  Orleans,  writes  that  he  took 
breakfast  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  dinner  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
supper  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  breakfast  the  next 
morning  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  dinner  at  Olney,  111.,  and 
breakfast  the  next  morning  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  being 
only  one  meal  in  each  of  these  large  States  as  he 
swept  through  them,  having  left  Chambers  street  at 
5  p.  m.  one  day  and  arrived  in  Cleveland  at  5.20  p.  m. 
on  the  next  ;  making  the  whole  distance  traveled  641 
miles  in  24  hours  and  20  minutes,  and  passing  through 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  accidents  which  are  lately 
chronicled,  due  to  thethin  garments  of  woman  taking 
fire,  many  chemists  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
invention  or  discovery  of  some  mode  of  rendering  tex- 
tile fabrics  fire-proof.  Among  the  many  qualities  re- 
quired in  such  an  ar  icle  are  cheapness,  transparency, 
and  ease  of  application,  and  must  not  be  capable  of 
injuring  the  fabric  to  which  it  is  applied.  Among  the 
many  articles  suggested,  the  roost  successful  yet  used 
is  phosphate  of  ammonia.  It  leaves  the  fabric  soft 
and  pliable,  acting  but  slightly  on  the  fibre,  and  may 
be  mixed  with  the  starch.  One  ounce  of  the  salt  is 
dissolved  in  one  quart  of  water,  and  applied  either  by 
itself  or  in  the  starch,  and  dried  as  usual.  The  only 
objection  is  the  expense  of  the  salt. 


The  Iowa  City  Reporter  counts  up  from  the  most  re- 
liable data  one  hundred  and  two  persons  killed  in  that 
State  by  the  tornado,  sixty-five  houses  destroyed  other 
than  those  blown  down  at  Camanche  and  in  Clinton 
county,  while  the  estimated  am  unt  of  property 
reaches  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
number  wounded  in  Iowa  reaches  two  hundred  and 
five. 

The  London  Exhibition  of  1862  is  a  fixed  fact.  The 
guaranty  fund  of  £250,000  has  been  raised.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  building  will  be  commenced  at  once, 
but  it  is  not  expected  the  "first  stone"  will  be  la  d 
before  1861. 

Some  obseivations  of  a  singular  character  have 
lately  been  made  upon  the  growth  of  that  remarka- 
ble and  useful  production  of  the  East, 'the  bamboo. 
A  plant  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Edinburgh 
grew,  under  a  temperature  of  from  65  to  70  deg.,  6 
incb.es  daily,  a  specimen  of  the  Barribus.a gigantea,  Bur- 
mah,  which  ranks  as  the  monarch  of  the  species,  in- 
creased eighteen  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Cambusa  tulda,  of  Bengal,  attains  its  full  height  of 
seventy  feet  in  about  a  month,  thus  growing  at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  one  inch  an  hour. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very  inac- 
tive,but  prices  are  without  any  material  change  ;  the  de- 
mand confined  mostly  to  the  wants  of  the  trade.  Stand- 
ard orands  are  scarce  Superfine  sell  at  $5  25,  and  extra 
at  5  50.  Extra  family  brands  are  selling  at  from  $5  75 
a  6  50.  There  is  little  or  no  iuquiry  for  export.  Rye 
Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  but  little  inquired  after.  The 
former  is  held  at  $3.  62  J,  and  the  latter  $3  37^,  per 
barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering,  but  the 
demand  for  it  is  limited,  and  only  about  4000  bushels 
sold  at  $1  28  for  prime  Pensvlvania,  afloat,  and  new 
white  ranges  at  1  30  to  1  40,  as  in  quality.  Rye  is 
quiet  at  70c  for  new.  Corn  is  not  much  inquired  for  ; 
prime  yellow  sells  at  68  cents.  Oats  are  dull ;  a  small 
sale  of  fair  quality  Delaware  at  38  cents,  in  store. 
Jersey  sells  at  33,  and  Pennsylvania  at  39  a  40  cents. 


IT*  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
2i  Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  ('    20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

7  mo.  21,  1860. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FUR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
30th  of  4th  month  next.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  extensive  and  thorough.  Terms,  60  dollars 
per  session  of  5  months;  no  extras  except  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  will  be  five  dollars 
each.  For  reference  and  further  particulars,  er  quire 
for  circulars  of 

BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal. 
3d  mo  31       London  Grove  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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From  Janney's  History  of  Friends. 
SOME   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  (FOR  CON- 
SCIENCE* SAKE)  OF  OUR  EARLY  FRIENDS. 

In  the  year  1654,  there  were,  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  about  sixty  ministers^  who,  being 
called  and  qualified  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  became  in- 
strumental in  making  many  proselytes,  and  set- 
tling meetings  in  various  places.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  principles  of  Friends  were  spread, 
and  their  numbers  augmented,  the  opposition  and 
persecution  they  endured  continued  to  increase ; 
being  chiefly  instigated  by  the  clergy,  whose 
emoluments  were  endangered  by  the  success  of 
a  free  gospel  ministry. 

Among  those  who  labored  much  and  suffered 
long  for  the  cause  of  truth,  William  Dewsbury, 
whose  convincement  has  already  been  mention- 
ed, now  claims  our  attention.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1654,  he  was  travelling  through  York- 
shire, holding  meetings  for  public  worship,  and 
"  confirming  the  brethren  from  house  to  house, " 
when  Edward  Bowles,  a  clergyman  who  officia- 
ted in  the  cathedral  at  York,  lodged  informa- 
tion against  him  with  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury.  In  this  accusation,  he  was  called  a  "ring- 
leader of  the  persons  called  Quakers,  and  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  then  going  up  and  down  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  dispersing  prin- 
ciples prejudicial  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and 
the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth."  On  this  in- 
formation, Judge  Wyndham  granted  a  warrant 
for  his  apprehensiou;  and  a  constable,  armed 


with  an  iron  fork,  proceeded  to  Tholthorpe, 
where  William  Dewsbury  and  his  friends  were 
found  in  a  meeting,  waiting  upon  God.  Al- 
though the  officer  came  into  the  meeting  as 
though  he  intended  to  commit  an  act  of  violence, 
yet  his  bloody  purpose  was  frustrated,  either  by 
the  solemn  and  dignified  deportment  of  the 
Friends,  or  by  that  divine  power  whose  presence 
was  felt  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  did 
not,  however,  abandon  his  purpose,  but  went  to 
Kirby  Hall,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Dickenson, 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  there  procured  ano- 
ther warrant  for  William  Dewsbury's  apprehen- 
sion and  imprisonment. 

At  Crake,  a  small  town  about  twenty-five 
miles  north-west  of  York,  he  was  apprehended  by 
John  Lockwood,  the  high  constable,  and  taken 
before  Justice  Dickenson,  who  being  unable  to 
prove  anything  against  him,  committed  him  to 
York  Castle,  by  virtue  of  the  warrant  previously 
issued  by  Judge  Wyndham. 

Here  he  remained  a  prisoner  three  months, 
until  the  general  assizes,  when  Judge  Wyndham 
sat  upon  the  bench.  William  Dewsbury  and 
his  friends  courting  an  investigation,  interceded 
with  the  judge  to  bring  him  and  his  accuser  face 
to  face  in  open  court ;  but  this  reasonable  re- 
quest was  denied,  and  without  a  trial  the  inno- 
cent sufferer  was  cleared  by  proclamation  and 
set  at  liberty. 

After  his  release,  he  continued  to  travel  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  holding  meetings  in 
Cleveland  and  other  parts  of  Yorksire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  at  Derby.  He  was,  however,  left 
at  liberty  only  about  a  month,  when  he  was  again 
arrested  while  preaching  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Derby,  and  carried  before  the  court  then  in  ses- 
sion. The  first  question  propounded  to  him 
was,  "  In  whose  presence  does  thou  now  stand?" 
He  replied,  •<  In  the  presence  of  the  everlasting 
God."  The  justice  then  said,  "Jailer,  take 
him  away,  and  put  him  in  prison  for  disturbing 
the  court."  He  was  accordingly  conducted  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  evening, 
when  the  mayor  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him, 
"  What  he  came  to  dp  ?"  He  answered,  "  I 
came  to  declare  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  of  Derby."  The  mayor 
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asked  him,  if  he  would  go  out  of  the  town  ? 
William  Dewsbury  answered,  "  When  the  Lord 
orders  me  to  go  forth,  then  I  shall  go ;  till  then, 
I  shall  stay/'    The  mayor  then  remanded  him 
to  prison.    The  next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  one 
of  the  mayor's  officers  came  to  the  prison  and 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  wilt  go  out  of  the  town 
and  come  into   it  no   more,  I  will  open  the 
prison  doors."    Dewsbury  replied,  "  Out  of  the 
town  I  shall  not  go,  until  I  am  ordered  of  the 
Lord;  and  if  thou  openest  the  door  I  shall  not 
go  forth  from  the  prison,  till  the  man  who  said 
he  had  authority  to  put  me  in,  come  by  the  same 
authority  and  take  me  out."    The  officer  then 
left  him,  and  soon  after  the  man  under  whose 
charge  he  was  committed  to  prison  came,  and 
having  opened   the   prison   door,    took  him 
by  the  arm  and  thrust  him  out.     He  was  then 
delivered' to  an  officer,  who  put  him  out  of  the 
town,  charging  him  with  threats  to  depart  and 
not  return.    These  threats  were,  however,  disre- 
garded by  William  Dewsbury,  who  being  con- 
scious of  his  innocence,  and  constrained  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  returned  to  Derby,  and  there  con- 
tinued until  he  felt  freedom  to  depart.  Pursu- 
ing his  journey,  he  came  to  Leicester,  and  there, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  large  number  of 
persons  assembled  to  hear  him,  to  whom  he  de- 
clared the  gospel  of  Christ.    He  then  went  to 
the  public  place  of  worship,  and  after  the  minis- 
ter had  done,  he  preached  the  word  of  eternal 
life  to  the  people,  who  heard  him  with  much  at- 
tention.   Before  he  had  finished  his  discourse 
two  officers  laid  hands  on  him,  and  with  violence 
carried  him  before  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who, 
without  examination,  committed  him  to  prison. 
The  next  day  he  was  brought  before  the  mayor 
and  another  officer,  who  proceeded  to  examine 
him,  and  although  nothing  was  proved  against 
him,  they  ordered  the  jailer  to  put  him  out  of 
the  town,  threatening  to  treat  him  with  severity 
if  he  should  return.    He  was  accordingly  con- 
ducted beyond  the  limits  of  the  city;  but  this 
illegal  and  unjust  proceeding  did  not  prevent 
his  immediate  return,  and  he  resumed  his  reli- 
gious labors  in  Leicester.     At  length,  feeling 
himself  clear  to  depart,  he  travelled  into  North- 
amptonshire, and  at  the  town  of  Wellingborough 
he  preached  the  word  of  life,  which  many  re- 
ceived with  gladness.     His  success  excited  the 
animosity  of  Thomas  Andrews,  the  resident  cler- 
gyman, who  said  to  him  in  the  street,  "  Give  over 
deceiving  the  people,  lest  the  plagues  of  God  fall 
upon  thee."    William  Dewsbury  answered,  "  If 
thou  sayest  I  deceive  the  people,  make  it  appear 
wherein  I  deceive  them."    He  replied,  "  Thou 
tellest  them  there  is  no  original  sin."    "  Didst  j 
thou  hear  me  say  so  ?"  rejoined  Dewsbury.  No 
answer  being  returned,  he  added,  "  Thou  must 
either  prove  what  thou  accusest  me  of,  or  own 
thy  condemnation  upon  thy  false  accusation." 
The  clergyman  made  no  reply;  but  hastened  away. 


About  three  weeks  afterwards,  being  in  the  10th 
month,  1654,  William  Dewsbury,  having  been 
absent  from  Wellingborough,  returned,  and  went 
to  the  parish  house  of  worship.  He  stood  in  si- 
lence until  Andrews  had  gone  through  the  ser- 
vice, and  then  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
preach  to  the  people,  who  listened  with  attention. 
Having  finished  his  exhortation,  he  turned  to 
Andrews,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  accused  me  of 
deceiving  the  people ;  prove  thy  accusation  now 
before  the  people,  or  acknowledge  the  falsehood 
of  it."  The  priest  made  no  answer,  but  depart- 
ed. Upon  this,  William  Dewsbury  was  hauled 
out  of  the  house  into  the  yard,  where  he  found 
another  opportunity  to  address  the  congregation, 
who  stood  quietly  to  hear  him,  until  the  high- 
constable  came  to  arrest  him.  He  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  market-place,  but  when  it  was  found 
that  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  he 
was  liberated. 

He  then  retired  to  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Francis  Ellington,  and  from  an  upper  window, 
preached  to  the  people  assembled  below,  "  many 
of  whom  received  the  word  in  much  love." 
Francis  Ellington  was  a  woollen  manufacturer 
and  upholster  at  Wellingborough,  who,  having 
previously  been  convinced  through  the  ministry 
of  William  Dewsbury,  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  afterwards  became  his  fellow-prisoner  for 
the  testimouy  of  the  gospel. 

William  Dewsbury  was  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy  this  hospitable  retreat  :  for  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  constable  having  procured  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  "  one  who  is  commonly 
called  a  Quaker,"  came,  to  arrest  him.  Francis 
Ellington  remonstrated  with  the  officer  for  at- 
tempting to  arrest  his  friend  under  a  warrant  so 
vague  that  the  name  of  the  party  to  be  arrested 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  it;  but  the  consta- 
ble persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  conducted  his 
prisoner  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  com- 
mitted him  to  the  common  jail  at  Northampton, 
there  to  await  the  assizes. 

Joseph  Storr  was  also  committed  with  him  for 
no  other  offence  than  having  come  before  the 
justice  to  witness  the  issue  of  his  friend's  exami- 
nation. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  John  Whitehead's  to 
George  Fox,  that  the  labors  of  William  Dews- 
bury, in  Yorkshire,  were  attended  with  remark- 
able success.  He  writes  about  this  time,  that 
there  was  a  mighty  thirst  on  every  side,  great 
meetings  and  many  convincements. 

The  Friends  in  Northampton  jail  were  kept 
nearly  two  weeks  in  an  apartment  twelve  feet 
under  ground,  among  thieves  and  murderers  : 
and  then  were  brought  before  the  justices  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  Their  mittimus  was  read,  but 
they  were  refused  a  copy  of  it,  and  without  exam- 
ination they  were  remanded  to  jail  till  the  next  as- 
sizes, to  be  held  about  two  months  after.  At  the 
Sessions,  Francis  Ellington,  who  came  thither 
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to  hear  the  trial  of  his  friends,  being  required  to 
give  sureties  for  bis  good  behaviour,  declined,  and 
was  committed  to  the  same  prison. 

Henry  Williamson  was  also  committed  before 
the  next  assizes  for  having  attempted  to  speak 
to  a  congregation  after  the  priest  had  gone 
through  his  services. 

At  the  assizes,  which  began  the  10th  of  the 
First  month,  1655,  William  Dewsbury,  Joseph 
Storr,  and  Henry  Williamson,  were  brought  be- 
fore the  judges,  Matthew  Hale  and  Hugh  Wynd- 
ham,  when  the  following  examination  took  place. 

Judge  Hale. — Art  thou  Dewsbury  ? 
W.  Dewsbury. — Yea,  I  am  so  called. 

Judge  Hale. — Where  dost  thou  live  ? 

W.  Dewsbury. — I  have  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 

Judge. — What  earnest  thou  into  this  country 
to  do,  that  thou  didst  not  stay  in  thy  own  coun- 
try with  thy  wife  and  children  ? 

W.  D. — I  staid  in  that  country  with  my  wife 
and  children  until  the  Father  revealed  his  son 
in  me,  and  called  me  forth  from  my  wife  and 
children  to  declare  his  Word  of  Eternal  Life, 
which  he  hath  manifested  to  my  soul  in 
the  great  work  of  regeneration,  in  the  new 
covenant  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  am  sent  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel  to  those  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth. 

Judge. — I  fear  it  is  a  delusion,  and  thine  own 
fancies,  and  not  the  truth. 

W.  D. — Time  will  make  it  manifest. 

Judge.— Thou  drawest  people,  together,  and 
actest  against  ministry  and  magistracy. 

W.  D. — As  thou  standest  in  the  presence 
of  God,  take  heed  of  hearkening  to  false  accusa- 
tions. Ministry  and  magistracy  which  are  of 
God,  I  own,  but  those  who  are  called  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  walk  contrary  to  scripture,  I  dis- 
own. 

Judge. — But  who  are  they  that  walk  contrary 
to  scripture  ? 

W.  D.— They  that  abide  not  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  but  have  the  chief  place  in  the  assem- 
blies, stand  praying  in  the  synagogues,  love 
greetings  in  the  market-places,  and  are  called  of 
men  masters — which  practices  Christ  cried  wo 
against;  and  they  that  walk  in  them  walk  con- 
trary to  Scripture. 

Judge. — These  are  small  things  to  speak  of. 

W.  D. — There  is  nothing  small  which  the 
Lord  commands. 

Judge. — Thou  sayest  well.  \^To  the  Court.'] 
What  have  you  against  these  men  ? 

W.  D. — That  is  what  we  would  have  manifest- 
ed, what  law  we  have  transgressed. 

\  Judge. — Produce  what  you  have  against  them, 
and  I  shall  proceed  according  to  law. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace. — Here  are  papers  which 
Dewsbury  and  Storr  had,  which  are  against  the 
Lord  Protector. 

W.  D. — The  papers  they  took  from  me,  which 


they  say  are  against  the  Lord  Protector,  I  was 
moved  to  write.  I  sent  one  to  him  privately  with 
care,  in  the  Fourth  month  in  last  year,  and  the 
other  hath  been  privately  delivered  to  him  j  and 
privately  I  kept  the  copy  of  the  paper,  until  I 
was  apprehended  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  granted 

by  Justice  Pentlow   Then  they  took  these 

papers  from  me  which  I  had  privately  on  me  in 
a  letter-case,  which  here  they  produce  publicly 
as  an  evidence  against  me. 

Judge. — Read  the  paper.  [  When  part  of  it 
was  read.]  Give  over,  that  paper  is  not  to  be 
published. 

W.  D. — It  is  not  my  mind  that  they  should 
be  published. 

Judge. — How  darest  thou  write  to  him  in  such 
high  language,  as  ffom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ? 

W.  D. — They  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  write  from  the  spirit,  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his. 

Judge. — But  I  fear  it  is  not  from  the  spirit, 
for  many  pretend  to  the  spirit  and  the  divine 
light  and  revelations,  but  how  shall  we  know 
they  are  the  truth  according  to  the  Scriptures  ? 

W,  D. — The  Scriptures  cannot  be  known  but 
by  the  pure  divine  light  of  Christ,  which  enlight- 
ens every  one  that  comes  into  the  world  ;  of 
which  pure  light  Christ  hath  given  to  every  one 
a  measure  to  try  the  spirits  in  them,  whether 
they  be  of  God  or  not.  "  Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God ; 
but  he  that  denies  that  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist."  And  this 
light  gave  the  Scriptures  forth,  which  light  leads  to 
Christ,  who  reveals  the  Father  to  the  soul  which 
gives  up  to  be  guided  by  him.  So  the  soul 
comes  to  know  God  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  they  who  walk  in  the  spirit  are 
known  by  their  fruits  in  all  their  words  and 
works.  The  prophet  Amos  had  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  spirit  declared  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  the  king  of  Israel,  but  the  people 
could  not  bear  his  words. 

Judge. — Thou  sayest  well,  if  thou  doest  as 
thou  sayest;  but  this  it  maybe  will  be  expected, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  fair  to  give  bail  for  your 
appearance  at  the  next  assizes. 

W.  D. — First  make  manifest  what  law  we  have 
transgressed  before  bail  be  required. 

[After  this,  the  prisoners  were  set  aside,  and 
the  judge  <  proceeded  to  other  business,  till  the 
court  was  ready  to  adjourn  in  the  evening,  and 
then  the  jailer  asked  the  judge  what  he  should 
do  with  those  Yorkshiremen.] 

Judge. — Bring  them  before  the  court. 

[This  being  done,  some  of  the  court  said, 
u  Takeoff  their  hats,"  and  two  of  their  hats  were 
taken  off;  but  as  they  were  about  to  take  off 
William  Dewsbury's  the  judge  said,  "  Let  it  be 
on,"  and  bade  them  put  on  the  hats  of  the  other 
two  again,  which  was  done  at  his  command.  He 
then  spake  to  William  Dewsbury.] 
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Judge. — Now  I  see  what  thou  art,  and  thy 
vizard  and  form  of  fair  words  is  seen,  and  thou 
art  not  the  man  thou  pretendest  to  be. 

W.  D. — Vizards  and  formality  I  deny ;  but 
the  power  of  God  I  own  and  witness,  in  which  I 
stand,  and  am  subject  to  it,  and  to  the  ordinances 
of  man  for  conscience'  sake. 

Judge. — Now  thou  art  commanded :  Take  off 
thy  hat. 

W.  D. — Honor  is  not  in  pulling  off  the  hat, 
but  in  obeying  the  just  commands  of  God,  and 
my  hat  offends  not  any.  They  who  are  offended 
at  it  may  take  it  off;  I  shall  not  resist  them. 
But  there  is  no  Scripture  that  expresses  any 
honor  to  be  in  putting  off  the  hat. 

Judge. — What !  must  we  do  nothing  but  what 
is  expressed  in  Scripture,  for  our  apparel  what 
we  shall  put  on  ? 

W.  D. — Yea,  the  Scripture  saith,  "  Let  your 
adorning  be  with  modest  apparel/' 

Judge. — Art  thou  judge,  that  thou  standest 
covered,  and  will  not  uncover,  as  other  prisoners 
do? 

TP.  D. — What  I  do,  God  is  my  witness,  I  do 
it  not  in  contempt  to  any ;  but  in  obedience  to 
the  power  of  God  for  conscience'  sake. 

Judge. — If  you  will  not  stand  as  prisoners,  I 
will  not  do  any  thing  concerning  you ;  but  here 
I  found  you,  and  here  I  shall  leave  you. 

W.  D. — We  have  been  above  ten  weeks  in 
the  low  jail,  and  no  breach  of  any  law  found 
against  us  :  we  stand  subject  to  the  power  of  God, 
whatever  he  suffers  thee  to  do  with  us. 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  other  prisoners. 

0n4the  12th  of  the  same  month,  the  Judges, 
Wyndham  and  Hale,  being  together  on  the  bench, 
they  called  for  the  prisoners,  Dewsbury,  Storr, 
and  Williamson. 

Judge  Wyndham. — Take  off  their  hats. 

Judge  Hale. — Read  the  evidence  against  them. 

The  evidence  being  read,  the  judge  said, 
"Didst  thou  speak  these  words  ?" 

William  Dewsbury  then  related  his  intercourse 
with  priest  Andrews,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  disturbance  in  the  market-place 
at  Wellingborough ;  asserting  that  the  breach 
of  the  peace  and  the  tumult  were  caused  by  his 
accusers,  and  not  by  him.  The  examination  then 
proceeded.  WTilliam  Dewsbury  was  questioned 
concerning  his  place  of  residence  and  occupation, 
after  which,  he  and  the  other  Friends  were  re- 
quired to  give  sureties  for  their  appearance  at 
the  next  assizes ;  but  they,  being  conscious  that  j 
they  were  innocent,  and  had  been  unjustly  im- 
prisoned, refused  to  comply  with  the  demand. 

Judge  Hale  then  said ;  "  If  you  will  not  find 
sureties,  you  must  lie  here  till  the  next  assizes. 
Look  to  them  jailer." 

William  Dewsbury  meekly  replied  :  "  Do  with 
us  as  thou  hast  power  to  do." 

Accordingly,  they  were  carried  back  to  prison, 


and  there  confined,  as  before,  in  the  low,  noisome 
cell,  among  felons. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  Judge 
Hale,  otherwise  so  deservedly  honored,  should 
be  found  in  connection  with  these  disgraceful 
proceedings.  He  was,  doubtless,  influenced  by 
the  general  odium  then  heaped  upon  Friends; 
but  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  know  them  bet- 
ter, his  course  towards  them  was  very  different. 
Great  fears  of  political  convulsions  were  then  en- 
tertained, and  the  refusal  of  Friends  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  subjected  them 
to  undeserved  suspicion  from  the  civil  authori- 
ties. It  was  about  this  time  that  George  Fox, 
as  already  related,  was  arrested,  and  carried  be- 
fore Oliver  Cromwell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REMARKABLE  INCIDENT. 

Margaret  Greenwood  was  the  daughter  of  pa- 
rents living  upon  a  small  estate,  in  Yorkshire, 
England.  From  the  cultivation  of  this  small 
farm,  and  from  knitting,  the  family  derived  their 
sole  subsistence. 

Margaret  was  afflicted  at  times,  with  bodily 
disease,  which  had  a  tendency  to  temper  the 
natural  vivacity  of  her  disposition,  and  to  render 
her  more  susceptible  of  religious  impressions, 
and  for  a  few  years  before  her  death  she  was 
much  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  piety. 

About  her  twenty-seventh  year  she  came  forth 
in  the  ministry ;  her  labors  in  which,  as  well  as 
her  innocent  life  and  conversation,  were  accept- 
able to  Friends. 

Margaret  was  engaged  to  be  married,  as  was 
also  her  sister;  and  both  were  expecting  to  be 
married  on  the  same  day.  The  intended  hus- 
band of  each  had  the  name  of  John.  One  morn- 
ing their  father  said  pleasantly  to  his  daughters 
that  he  supposed  they  would  not  give  up  their 
Johns  for  any  consideration  whatever.  Marga- 
ret replied,  after  a  pause,  that  there  was  one 
thing,  and  but  one,  for  which  she  would  give  up 
her's;  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  She 
appeared  then  to  be  free  from  indisposition,  but 
soon  after  as  she  sat  employed  in  knitting,  she 
breathed  her  last. 


CONTENTMENT. 

In  the  course  of  a  religious  visit  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  George  Dillwyn  and  two  other 
|  Friends  arrived  at  Minden. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  a  wnnan  who  was 
engaged  in  spirit  to  seek  after  substance,  and 
who,  though  she  was  blind,  had  walked  to  that 
place,  seventeen  miles,  to  meet  them.  She  spun 
for  a  living,  and  her  friends  occasionally  assisted 
her. 

The  visitors  asked  her  if  she  were  not  straight- 
ened in  this  respect.    She  replied  that  she  knew 
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she  was  poor ;  but  that  when  the  question  arose 
in  her  mind,  "Lackest  thou  anything  ?"  the  ac- 
knowledgement always  succeeded,  "  Nothing 
Lord."  Oh,  that  not  any  professor  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  would  ever  fix  his  desires  upon  riches. 

Here  we  see  it  exemplified,  that  "  Godliness 
with  contentment  is  great  gain,  having  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
to  come." 


THE  SILVER  TANKARD. 

Daniel  Gordon  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  resided  in  a 
rich  valley  in  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the  verge 
of  the  wilderness,  the  nearest  neighbor  being 
some  six  miles  distant.  Oue  morning  as  he  was 
about  leaving  home  with  his  family  for  his  place 
of  worship,  he  was  called  on  by  one  of  his  near- 
est neighbors,  whose  name  was  Perkins.  He  in- 
formed Daniel,  that  Tom  Smith,  a  daring  robber, 
was  prowling  about  the  woods  with  two  compan- 
ions, and  that  he  might  expect  a  visit  from  them 
that  day,  as  the  silver  tankard  and  other  plate 
which  Gordon  was  known  to  possess  would  tempt 
these  marauders  to  plunder  him  during  the  ex- 
pected absence  of  most  of  the  family.  "  I  don't 
think  it  safe  for  you  all  to  go  to  meeting  to-day," 
said  Perkins.  Daniel  Gordon  had  intended  to 
leave  no  one  at  home  that  day  but  his  daughter 
Mehetabel,  an  interesting  child  about  nine 
years  old.  His  two  sons  had  already  started  for 
the  meeting-house,  some  ten  miles  distant. 
"  Shall  I  go  or  stay  ?  "  was  the  question  with 
Daniel.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  had  strict  no- 
tions of  duty,  but  then  he  was  a  father,  and  little 
Hetty  was  the  joy  of  his  heart.  He  soon  settled 
the  point.  "  I  won't  even  take  Hetty  with  me, 
for  it  will  make  her  cowardly.  The  thieves  may 
not  come  ;  neighbor  Perkins  may  be  mistaken  ; 
and  if  they  do  come  to  my  house  they  will  not 
hurt  that  child.  At  any  rate,  she  is  in  God's 
hands,  and  we  will  go  to  worship  Him  who  never 
forsakes  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him/' 

As  he  settled  this  he  said  to  the  child,  "  If 
any  strangers  come,  Hetty,  treat  them  well.  We 
can  spare  of  our  abundance  to  feed  the  poor. 
What  is  silver  or  gold,  when  we  think  of  God's 
word?"  With  these  words  he  drove  off,  a  trou- 
bled man  notwithstanding  his  religious  trust. 

About  an  hour  or  more  afterwards,  little  Me- 
hetabel, while  seated  at  the  window  with  her 
Bible,  saw  three  men  coming  towards  the  house. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  them,  but  was  glad  to  see 
them,  for  she  felt  lonely. 

"Father,"  thought  she,  "meant  something 
when  he  told  me  to  be  kind  to  strangers  !  I  sup- 
pose he  expected  them."  So  she  ran  to  meet 
them,  and  invited  them  in,  adding,  "I  am  all 
alone ;  if  mother  was  here  she  would  do  more 
for  you,  but  I  will  do  all  I  can and  all  this 
with  a  frank,  loving  heart,  glad  to  do  good  to 
others,  and  glad  to  please  her  father  whose  last 


words  were,  to  spare  of  their  abundance  to  the 
weary  traveller.  Smith  and  his  two  companions 
entered.  She  asked  if  she  could  get  them  some- 
thing to  eat.  Smith  replied,  "  Yes,  I  will  thank 
you,  my  child,  for  we  are  all  hungry."  This  was 
indeed  a  civil  speech  for  a  thief,  who,  half 
starved,  had  been  lurking  in  the  woods  to  watch 
his  chances  to  steal  "  the  silver  tankard  "  as  soon 
as  the  "  men  folks"  had  gone  to  meeting. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  cold  victuals,  or  will  you 
wait  till  I  can  cook  some  meat?"  asked  Hetty. 
"  We  can't  wait,"  was  the  reply,  "  give  us  what 
you  have  ready  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Smith  helped  her  out  with  the  table,  she  put 
on  the  silver  tankard  and  spoons  that  her  father 
had  brought  from  the  old  country.  The  tankard 
was  well  filled  with  cider,  and  having  set  on 
some  bread  and  a  dish  of  cold  meat,  she  invited 
them  to  the  table.  The  child  did  her  work 
freely  and  was  unembarrassed,  and  took  but  lit- 
tle notice  of  the  appearance  of  her  guests,  or 
probably  she  might  have  observed  in  their  coun- 
tenances some  indications  of  confusion  and  sur- 
prise. They  all  moved  to  the  table  and  ate,  as 
hungry  men  are  apt  to  do,  almost  in  silence, 
drinking  occasionally  from  the  much  coveted 
silver  tankard. 

When  they  had  done,  Smith  started  up  sud- 
denly, and  said,  "come,  let's  go."  "What!" 
exclaimed  the  old  robber,  "  go  with  empty  hands 
when  this  silver  is  here  ?"  And  so  saying,  he 
seized  the  tankard.  "  Put  that  down,"  shouted 
Smith  ;  "  I'll  shoot  the  man  who  takes  a  single 
thing  from  this  house  I"  Poor  Hetty  was  at 
once  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  character  of  her 
guests.  With  terror  in  her  face,  and  yet  with 
child-like  frankness,  she  ran  to  Smith,  took  hold 
of  his  hand,  and  looked  into  his  face,  as  if  she 
felt  sure  that  he  would  take  care  of  her.  The 
old  thief  looking  to  his  young  companion  and 
finding  that  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  job,  and 
seeing  that  Smith  was  resolute,  put  down  the 
tankard,  growling  like  a  dog  which  had  a  bone 
taken  from  him,  and  left  the  house,  followed  by 
the  others. 

The  silver  tankard,  as  an  heir-loom,  has  de- 
scended in  the  family,  the  property  cf  the  daugh- 
ter Mehetabel,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
wife  of  a  clergyman  in  Massachusetts. 


Perhaps  there  is  not  anything  more  calculated 
to  make  men  blind  to  their  own  state  and  condi- 
tion, than  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  well-being  of 
others.  Without  great  watchfulness,  this  snare 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  deceive  even  those  who 
are  really  upright  in  their  intentions. 

Under  the  semblance  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  religion,  our  attention  may  be  so  unsuspecting- 
ly, but  completely,  engrossed,  that  the  great  and 
important  work  of  laboring  in  our  own  vine- 
yards ;  of  seeking  after  salvation  in  our  own 
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hearts,  may  be  overlooked  and  neglected.  It  is 
no  matter  by  what  bait  the  grand  adversary  suc- 
ceeds. His  purpose  is  fully  accomplished,  if 
mankind  are  but  kept  destitute  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  life  eternal. — D.  Wheeler. 


Of  the  inward  direction  and  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  the  soul,  Matthew  Hale  writes 
thus  : 

"They  who  truly  fear  God, have  a  secret  guidance 
from  a  higher  wisdom  than  what  is  barely  human, 
namely,  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  which 
does  really,  though  secretly,  prevent  and  direct 
them.  Any  man  that  sincerely  and  truly  fears 
Almighty  God,  and  calls  and  relies  upon  Him 
for  his  direction,  has  it  as  really  as  a  son  has  the 
counsel  and  direction  of  his  father  :  and,  though 
the  voice  be  not  audible,  nor  discernible  by  sense, 
yet  it  is  equally  as  real  as  if  a  man  heard  a  voice, 
saying,  1  This  is  the  Way  walk  in  it.'  " 

"  Though  this  secret  direction  of  Almighty 
God  is  principally  seen,  in  matters  relating  to 
the  good  of  the  soul ;  yet  even  in  the  concerns  of 
this  life,  a  good  man  fearing  God,  and  begging 
his  direction,  will  very  often,  if  not  at  all  times, 
find  it.  I  can  call  my  own  experience  to  wit- 
ness, that  even  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  my 
whole  life,  I  have  never  been  disappointed  of  the 
best  direction,  when  I  have,  in  humility  and 
sincerity,  implored  it." 

"  The  observance  of  the  secret  admonition  of 
this  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart,  is  an  effectual 
means  to  cleanse  and  sanctify  us  ;  and  the  more 
it  is  attended  to,  the  more  it  will  be  conversant 
with  our  souls,  for  our  instruction.  In  the  midst 
of  difficulties,  it  will  be  our  counsellor ;  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  it  will  be  our  strength,  and 
grace  sufficient  for  us ;  in  the  midst  of  troubles, 
it  will  be  our  light  and  our  comforter." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  influence 
of  this  good  Spirit,  till  we  are  deeply  sensible  of 
our  own  emptiness  and  nothingness,  and  our 
minds  are  thereby  brought  down  and  laid  in  the 
dust.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  humbling 
spirit ;  the  more  we  have  of  it,  the  more  we  shall 
be  humbled  :  and  it  is  a  sign  that  either  we  have 
it  not,  or  that  it  is  yet  overpowered  by  our  cor- 
ruptions, if  our  heart  be  still  haughty." 

"  Attend,  therefore,  to  the  secret  persuasions, 
and  dissuasions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  beware 
of  quenching  or  grieving  it.  This  wind  that  blows 
where  it  lists,  if  shut  out  or  resisted,  may  not 
breath  upon  us  again,  but  leave  us  to  be  harden- 
ed in  our  sins.  If  observed  and  obeyed,  it  will, 
on  all  occasions,  be  our  monitor  and  director. 
When  we  go  out,  it  will  lead  us;  when  we  sleep, 
it  will  keep  us;  and  when  we  awake,  it  with  talk 
with  us." 

Do  not  think  thou  art  better  than  others,  lest 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who  only  knoweth  what  is 
in  man,  thou  be  found  worse.    Be  not  proud  of 


that  in  which  thou  art  supposed  to  excel,  how- 
ever honored  or  esteemed  by  men ;  for  the 
judgment  of  God  and  the  judgment  of  men  are 
infinitely  different;  and  that  displeaseth  him, 
which  is  commonly  pleasing  to  them. — A'  Kem- 
pis. 

.  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Yardley  Taylor. 

(Continued  from  page  315.) 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  progress  in  this 
day,  is  the  very  general  effort  that  is  making  by 
learned  and  scientific  persons,  to  so  explain  the 
principles  of  science  as  to  be  understood  by  the 
generality  of  mankind.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  bring  science  within  the  comprehension  of  all, 
and  to  apply  it  to  our  every-day  concerns.  For 
instance,  a  lecturer  in  treating  of  the  alkalis, 
will  prepare  his  alkali  and  his  oil,  and  go  through 
the  process  of  soap  making  before  his  audience. 
By  mixing  these  two  together  in  proper  propor- 
tions, soap  is  the  result;  but  if  an  acid  is  added, 
the  alkali  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  that  than 
for  oil,  unites  with  it  and  liberates  the  oil,  which 
soon  floats  on  the  top,  and  may  be  separated. 
Here,  then,  we  see  that  an  acid  will  neutralize 
an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  will  neutralize  an  acid, 
and  release  each  other  from  their  compounds. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  cause  and  effect, 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  matter  and  to  perceive 
their  tendency.  The  more  we  look  into  these 
laws,  the  more  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
permanent  and  abiding  in  their  character  ;  and 
are  always  to  be  relied  on.  The  agricultu- 
rist^ for  instance,  knows,  when  he  commits  his 
seed  to  the  earth,  and  complies  with  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  what  to  expect.  He  knows  that 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  will  cause  the  seed  to 
swell,  the  embryo  to  enlarge  and  to  elevate  the 
plumule  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
same  time  that  roots  are  emitted  in  search  of 
nourishment  for  sustaining  the  young  plant.  He 
knows,  too,  that  this  enlargement  and  growth, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  conditions  presented 
to  the  young  plant,  and  that  if  he  wishes  to 
receive  a  large  increase,  he  must  prepare  the  soil 
properly,  and  apply  the  proper  manures.  All 
these  things  require  examination  and  investiga- 
tion, before  we  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
best  means  of  attaining  our  object.  Place  an  in- 
dividual, who  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  duty,  in  a  situation  to  direct  these  operations, 
and  he  would  be  as  likely  to  do  wrong  as  right. 
Individuals  who  have  not  had  experience  in  the 
matter,  have  seriously  injured  their  crops,  by  ap- 
plying too  much  strong  manure,  when  a  more 
moderate  portion  would  have  been  beneficial. 
There,  are  those  who  assert,  and  they  give  evidence 
in  support  of  it,  that  by  a  proper  preparation  of 
soil  by  under-drainage  and  subsoiling,  they  dis- 
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regard  dry  weather.  They  say  that  in  abundance  of 
rain,  the  soil  thus  prepared,  passes  it  away  with- 
out injurious  effect,  while  in  drouth  the  depth  in 
which  roots  penetrate  in  well  loosened  soil,  will 
always  retain  moisture  sufficient  to  cause  a  good 
growth  in  the  dryest  weather.  A  very  deeply 
stirred  and  well  drained  soil  will  retain  vastly 
more  water  without  its  being  in  excess,  than  a 
shallow  stirred  soil  can,  and  consequently  will  be 
much  longer  in  becoming  injuriously  dry.  We 
know  but  little  what  may  yet  be  done  to  mitigate 
drouths  by  a  proper  preparation  of  soil,  and  as 
the  laws  of  nature  are  regular  and  certain  in  their 
operation,  we  may  with  certainty  calculate  the 
result. 

Like  the  astronomer  of  the  present  day,  by 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
motions  of  planets,  he  can  predict  with  certaiuty 
the  occurrence  of  eclipses  for  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  years  to  come,  so  the  horticulturist  or 
agriculturist,  who  understands  the  wants  of  a 
plant,  as  to  its  requirements  of  soil,  of'heat  and 
of  moisture,  can  adapt  those  circumstances  to 
suit  its  growth.  Tropical  fruits  and  plants  are 
now  successfully  grown  in  cold  latitudes,  and  in 
some  cases  equal,  if  not  superior  to  their  original 
climate.  There  are  but  few  climates  but  what 
are  affected  by  variations  of  temperature  some- 
what injuriously  to  its  plants  at  times,  while  in 
a  conservatory,  the  temperature  and  moisture  is 
at  our  command.  In  tropical  mountainous  regions 
there  are  some  kinds  of  plants  that  succeed  best 
at  their  base  or  in  the  warmest  zone,  while  others 
do  only  on  a  more  elevated  region,  where  the 
temperature  is  less,  while  others  again  grow  only 
on  their  higher  valleys  or  mountains.  It  is  not 
the  least  important  duty  of  the  horticulturist 
and  florist  to  adapt  the  circumstances  of  light, 
heat  and  moisture  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  he  cultivates;  to  those  from 
dry  tropical  climates,  he  must  withhold  water  so 
as  to  imitate  its  natural  habit  as  near  as  may  be, 
while  to  marsh -growing  plants,  he  must  practice 
the  opposite  extreme.  To  those  that  do  best  in 
shady  situations,  he  must  give  shade,  if  he 
wishes  to  bring  out  their  beauties  to  their  full 
extent.  The  same  treatment  to  all  would  be 
fatal  to  some. 

But  I  have  digressed.  Instead  of  an  article  on 
vegetable  physiology,  I  have  been  treating  of 
principles  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  They 
are,  however,  so  connected  in  practice  that  they 
can  hardly  be  studied  separately  to  advantage. 
The  conditions  of  the  soil  and  of  temperature 
are  so  important  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  plant,  that  practically  it  is  well  to  study 
them  somewhat  together.  Abstractly,  it  is  of 
but  little  use  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  any  branch  of  science,  if  these 
principles  are  not  expected  to  be  brought  into 
use  in  our  future  business.  While  the  knowledge 
of  science  generally  has  the  effect  of  enlarging 


the  mind,  and  making  it  the  more  readily  adapt 
itself  to  circumstances,  and  enabling  it  to  use 
this  knowledge  to  advantage ;  yet  considering 
the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  now  attainable, 
and  the  limited  time  for  its  acquisition,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
have  direction  of  the  studies  of  youth,  so  to  direct 
those  studies  as  to  make  them  the  most  profitable 
in  after  life.  Much  time  is  sometimes  spent  in 
education,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some 
branches  that  are  popularly  considered  essential, 
which  are  of  little  or  no  real  value  afterwards  ; 
and  in  fact  have  been  in  the  way  of  that  acquisi- 
tion that  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the 
student  at  the  time,  and  of  far  more  value  in 
future  life. 

The  object  of  these  essays,  however,  have 
been  to  induce  the  young  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer, to  notice  the  circumstances  around 
them,  to  observe  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
to  examine  into  her  laws  and  to  treasure  up  this 
knowledge. 

Few  of  them  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
observe  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Even  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  large  cities,  there  is  usual- 
ly a  little  yard  and  border,  where  plants  may  be 
grown  and  cared  for.  Should  this  be  denied, 
however,  pot  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  window, 
or  some  place  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of 
light  and  air.  Even  here  the  germination  of 
the  seed  and  the  starting  of  the  embryo  may  be 
observed,  the  putting  forth  of  the  leaves  and 
growth  of  the  plants  may  be  watched,  until  the 
flowers  put  forth  in  their  beauty,  and  finally  the 
seed  is  perfected.  This  is  in  miniature  what 
takes  place  in  the  field  of  the  farmer  and  garden 
of  the  horticulturist.  The  laws  of  plant-growth 
are  the  same  in  both  cases.  Congenial  circum- 
stances bring  forth  fruit  in  all  plant-growth, 
whiie  uncongenial  ones  retard  it.  Excessive  wet 
or  drouth  are  both  iujurious,  while  insects  may 
cut  down  and  destroy  a  plant  in  a  short  time. 
Here  is  exercise  for  the  intellect  in  providing 
by  foresight  for  contingencies,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  guard  against 
it  in  future. 

In  the  country,  the  young  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  notice  the 'difference  in  form  and 
growth  of  vegetables  and  trees,  and  even  in 
cities  this  advautage,  though  circumscribed, is  still 
available.  The  different  varieties  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants,  in  streets  and  in 
ornamented  grounds,  give  room  for  exercise  in 
this  interesting  study.  The  difference  in  the 
form  and  position  of 'leaves,  their  being  more  or 
less  lubed  or  notched,  their  smooth  or  serrated 
edges,  and  the  difference  between  the  upper  and 
lower  sides,  are  all  interesting  matters  for  study. 
Those  who  have  opportunities  to  make  examina- 
tion with  the  microscope,  will  have  many  in- 
teresting facts  brought  into  notice,  that  without 
such  aid  could  not  be  so  fully  observed.  The 
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more  minutely  and  the  more  closely  the  works  i 
of  nature  are  examined,  the  more  perfect  and 
beautiful  her  works  appear.  If  a  finely  polished 
needle  is  placed  under  a  glass  of  high  magnify- 
ing power,  it  looks  rough  and  the  point  appears 
dull,  while  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  would  look 
highly  polished,  and  the  point  so  fine  as  to  be 
hardly  discernable  even  then. 

I  trust  that  some  of  my  young  readers,  at  least, 
will  be  induced  to  examine  into  the  operations 
of  nature  around  them,  that  they  will  consider 
nothing  too  small  or  minute  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  for  the  large  is  only  an  aggrega- 
tion of  the  small,  and  the  most  extensive,  of  the 
minute.  The  vegetable  kingdom  stands  between 
the  mineral  and  the  animal,  dependant  on  the 
former  and  supporting  the  latter.  In  the  order- 
ing of  Divine  goodness,  it  fills  an  important  space 
in  the  Divine  economy  ;  without  it,  man  and  all 
the  animal  creation  could  not  exist.  Surely  it  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  should  these  essays 
induce  any  one  to  look  more  into  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  thus  learn  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  their  Great  Designer,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
to  exalt  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  and  thus 
govern  the  animal  propensities,  by  keeping  them 
in  their  proper  sphere  and  place,  the  writer  will 
be  amply  rewarded.  And  now  he  proposes  to  take 
leave  of  his  young  readers  at  least  for  a  time. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MO.  4,  1860. 

Although  we  published  some  account  of  the 
meetings  alluded  to  in  the  following  communica- 
tion, yet  as  it  embraces  some  others  than  those 
belonging  to  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  we  give 
it  place,  hoping  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to 
others  to  pursue  a  course  that  we  believe 
may  tend  to  the  spread  of  our  principles  and 
testimonies.  Ed. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer, within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  that  meetings  for  worship 
have  been  held  in  the  afternoons  of  the  third 
First-day  in  the  month,  alternately,  at  the  differ- 
ent meetings  composing  Radnor  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

On  First-day  the  15th  inst.,  the  appointment 
was  at  Schuylkill. 

It  has  become  the  practice  of  those  having 
the  oversight  of  these  meetings,  to  visit  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  some  of  the  adjacent 
smaller  assemblages  for  public  worship. 

On  the  day  alluded  to,  notice  having  been 


given  in  the  neighborhood,  the  writer  of  this, 
with  a  friend,  attended  at  the  ancient  Meeting 
House  at  Upper  Providence,  Montgomery  county, 
This  property  is  held  by  the  original  deed  from 
William  Penn,  dated  1730. 

There  are  but  few  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  residing  in  its  vicinity,  but  the  people 
take  an  interest  in  attending  their  meetings, 
when  they  think  it  likely  they  will  hear  preach- 
ing. The  small  house  was  pretty  well  filled 
with  an  intelligent  and  attentive  audience.  At  the 
conclusion,  many  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  views  given,  and  one  person  remarked, 
that  they  liked  the  plain  talk  of  the  Friends. 
We  were  gladly  received  and  entertained  with 
much  kindness.  I  believe  there  is  an  openness 
in  the  minds  of  those  not  of  our  Society  to 
receive  the  truths  of  practical  righteousness,  as 
held  by  Friends,  free  from  speculation  of  any 
kind.  . 

The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers 
are  few. 

These  few  lines  are  penned  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  some  to 
enter  into  the  field  and  labor.  W. 

Philadelphia,  7  th  mo.,  1860. 


Died,  On  the  21st  inst.,  Annie  J.  infant  daughter 
of  Anthony  C.  and  Hannah  W.  Michener,  aged  nine 
weeks  and  three  days. 

 ,  At  his  residence,  in  Chatham,  Dutchess  Co., 

N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  of  Third  month  last,  Isaac  Smith, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Creek  Month- 
ly Meeting. 


THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE. 

Was  observed  by  Caleb  S.  Hallowell,  of 
the  Alexandria  High  School,  with  means  much 
superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  great  majority 
of  spectators — not  to  say  observers — who  notice 
these  phenomena.  The  following  report,  made 
by  him  to  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  giving  a  good  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  eclipse  when  seen  through  a 
telescope  of  respectable  power  : — 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse  the 
thermometer,  in  the  shade,  stood  at  71  degs.;  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  obscuration  it  marked  72 
degs.,  and  at  the  close  Vindicated  a  temperature 
of  78  degs.  Gunpowder,  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
large  lens,  was  found,  on  an  average  of  numerous 
trials,  to  flash  in  3|  seconds  during  the  time  of 
greatest  obscuration,  and  to  require  but 
seconds  at  the  end  of  the  eclipse. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  mist  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  sun's  light  upon  the  instersticjs  of 
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the  leaves  of  trees  was  far  less  noticeable  than 
is  usual  in  solar  eclipses.  This  effect,  however, 
was  readily  shown,  on  a  limited  scale,  by  cross- 
ing the  fingers  of  one  hand  over  those  of  the 
other,  to  form  six  or  eight  small  openings,  like 
the  meshes  of  a  net ;  then  permitting  the  light 
to  pass  through,  and  receiving  it  upon  a  screen 
at  about  two  yards  distant.  A  common  burning 
glass  also  gave  a  bright  representation  of  the 
eclipse  at  the  moment  of  greatest  obscuration. 

During  the  observations  as  many  as  seven 
groups  of  spots  upon  the  sun's  surface  were  seen 
and  examined  by  the  telescope,  of  which  three 
were  large  and  one  peculiarly  fine.  Indeed,  this 
last  is  scarcely  inferior  either  in  size  or  varied 
beauty  to  any  spot  that  has  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation here  for  many  years.  It  was  covered 
by  the  moon  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  moon  and  just  be- 
fore she  passed  off  the  sun's  disc  three  fine  faculce 
displayed  themselves  close  to  his  concave  edge, 
and  parallel  with  it,  and  with  each  other.  These 
faculae  or  streaks  are,  in  some  respects,  as  in- 
teresting as  the  spots  themselves,  being  believed 
to  be  gigantic  waves  traversing  the  surface  of 
the  sun. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurring  on  a 
clear  day,  must  be  without  doubt  the  most  im- 
pressive spectacle  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
human  eye ;  and  among  those  who  have  had  the 
rare  fortune  to  witness  this  phenomenon  we  find 
even  the  most  intelligent  have  confessed  to  a 
certain  feeling  of  awe  during  the  period  of  entire 
darkness.  The  present  eclipse  was  total  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa-  There  will  be  one  next  year 
visible  only  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  tho  desert 
of  Sahara. 

The  last  total  eclipse  of  the  century  will  occur 
May  29th,  1900.  This  eclipse  was  projected  and 
registered  in  our  book  in  the  year  1848,  by 
John  J.  Clarke,  then  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  it 
will  be  nearly  total  in  Alexandria.  The  next 
fine  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  here  will  occur  in 
1865  ;  it  was  calculated  and  beautifully  project- 
ed during  the  present  year,  by  Student  Edward 
J.  Farquhar,  of  Maryland.  He  tells  us  it  will 
be  central  and  annular  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  it  will  doubtless  there  prove  a 
splendid  spectacle.  Here  it '  will  reach  9  7 
digits.  The  last  annular  eclipse  visible  to  us 
was  in  1838,  and  I  consider  it  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mcst  beautiful  astronomical  phe- 
nomena it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  behold." 


WELLS. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  remarks  a  London  contem- 
porary, "that  carbonic  acid  often  accumulates  in 
large  quantities  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  and  that 
its  presence  may  be  ascertained  by  letting  down 
a  lighted  candle,  which  will  go  out  as  soon  as  the 


flame  comes  into  contact  with  the  gas.  Many 
men  have  lost  their  lives  from  descending  into 
wells  in  this  state.  M.  Sylvestre  has  discovered 
an  easy  way  of  absorbing  this  fatal  gas.  He 
pours  lime-water  (water  in  which  lime  has  been 
slaked,)  gradually  into  the  well,  allowing  it  to 
trickle  down  the  sides;  and  then  throws  down 
some  five  or  six  pounds  of  quicklime  in  lumps. 
By  the  next  day  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  all  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  well  is  safe." 


Such  as  give  themselves  the  latitude  of  saying 
what  they  do  not  mean,  come  to  be  arrant  jock- 
eys at  more  things  than  one  :  but  in  religion  and 
politics  it  is  pernicious. — Penn. 


RATS. 

Some  dozen  years  since  an  English  author 
proved  that  a  pair  of  rats,  when  undisturbed, 
may  produce  in  three  years  thirteen  families  of 
young,  each  eight  in  number;  that  the  young 
ones  when  six  weeks  of  age  have  attained  their 
(i  years  of  discretion,"  "  marry  and  are  given  in 
marriage,"  in  turn  breed  up  new  families  of  rats, 
and  thus  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  original 
pair  become  the  Abraham  aiHi  Sarah  of  a  race 
already  amounting  to  658,808  individual  rats. 
Now,  as  ten  rats  require  as  much  food  as  one 
human  being,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  form  an  idea  of  the  loss  which  an 
unhindered  multiplication  of  the  rat  gentry  would 
entail  upon  a  community. 

Luckily,  the  propagation  of  these  vermin  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  supply  of  food  at  their 
command ;  and  when  this  fails,  they  entertain  no 
conscientious  scruples  upon  the  matter  of  eating 
one  another — a  cannibalism  which  we  find  to  be 
highly  praiseworthy. 

The  rat  is  a  neat  and  cleanly  animal.  True, 
they  inhabit  places  which  to  our  noses  offer  any- 
thing but  odors  sweet ;  but  that  is  not  their  fault 
— it  is  their  misfortune.  Nor  are  they  subjected 
to  it  from  their  folly,  as  exhibited  in  the  election 
of  knaves,  fools  and  swindlers  to  high  places  of 
trust  and  power.  If  condemned  by  misfortune  to 
dwell  in  uncleanly  places,  they  only  take  so  much 
the  more  pains  to  secure  personal  cleanliness  by 
constant  washing  and  purifying,  after  the  manner 
of  their  enemy,  the  cat  ;  but,  fas  est  doceri,  &c. 

Rat  skins  have  of  late  years  been  found  very 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  finest  hid 
gloves,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  company  by  the  Sewer  Inspectors  of  Paris,  sim- 
ilar in  plan,  though  somewhat  less  extensive  in  its 
operations,  to  the  Hudson  Bay  or  the  American 
Fur  Company.  An  annual  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents takes  place  in  the  subterranean  City  of 
Paris,  and  the  span  of  the  rat's  life  is  shortened 
by  a  (for  them)  worse  than  Span-ish  Inquisition. 
No  animal  possesses  a  finer  and  glossier  fur  than 
the  rat.    It  furnishes  the  very  best  article  for 
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the  manufacture  of  nice  Parisian  heaver  hats,  1 
and  the  skin,  in  all  the  qualities  which  adapt  it  1 
for  gloves,  far  surpasses  the  best  kid.    For  the  < 
extra  fine  or  extra  priced  beaver,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  sewers  of  Paris.  ; 

Few  races  have  a  more  venerable  and  warlike  his- 
tory than  the  rats.  Their  chronicles  extend  back 
with  those  of  mankind,  embracing  emigrations 
and  immigrations,  the  driving  out  of  old  nation- 
alities, and  the  founding  of  new  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  usurpations,  tyrannies  and  almost  what- 
soever else  forms  the  staple  and  basis  of  man's 
ancient  history.  Wherever  man  has  gone,  there 
have  gone  with  him  [arcades  ambo?)  the  rats. 
They  came  with  him  from  the  Orient ;  they 
followed  the  Hun,  the  Goth,  the  Vandal.  The 
stronger  destroyed  the  weaker  race  or  drove  it 
before  its  conquering  march.  At  the  present 
time  a  change  of  this  sort  is  going  on  in  the 
sawers  of  Paris.  The  common  brown  or  Norway 
rat  has  been  possessor  for  many  long  years  of 
that  subterranean  kingdom,  but  now  the  stronger 
Russian  or  Tartar  race  has  found  its  way  thither, 
and  destructive  war  is  waging.  The  Tartar  rat 
is  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  and  followed  the 
Mongolian  race  in  its  movement  "  Westward 
Ho."  * 

In  Loudon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brown 
species  gets  the  upper  hand  of  the  black,  which 
has  been  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  being 
metropolitan — as  the  country  sends  its  young 
men  to  the  city  to  become  in  another  generation 
the  moving  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  u  old 
families."  Scholars  are  divided  upon  the  point 
when  William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  black  rats, 
entered  Albion.  An  English  edition  of  Cuvier 
states  that  the  animal  was  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
that  he  left  that  country  after  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1727,  swam  the  Volga  near  Astrachan, 
and  moved  west  with  the  "  course  of  empire." 
Another  authority  decides  that  the  black  rat 
came  to  England  in  the  ship  which  brought  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  over  to  assume  the  English 
crown 

As  the  Saxons  did  not  succeed  in  clearing  the 
British  isles  of  the  Celt — that  great  progenitor 
of  white  Americans,  according  to  certain  ethnolog- 
ical philosophers — so  here  and  there  the  black  i 
rat  of  England  makes  good  its  defence  against  its 
invaders.  In  union  is  strength.  The  weaker 
race  feels  this,  and,  adopting  our  motto,  "  E plur- 
ibus  unum,  "  where  they  exist  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, they  join  to  the  rescue  and  remain  victors. 
In  England  long  ago  the  natural  history  of  rats 
became  a  favorite  subject  of  speculation  and  ob- 
servation, and  numberless  are  the  experiments 
that  have  been  tried  upon  them.  Through  such 
experiments  Science  has  received  many  a  valuable 
contribution — among  them,  this:  that  if  you  shut 
up  in  a  box  an  equal  number  of  black  and  brown 
rats  over  night,  the  black  ones  disappear  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lack  of  food  supplied  them ;  and 


that,  though  fully  supplied  with  food,  the  Nor- 
way browns  gnaw  off  the  ears  of  their  black  en- 
emies, as  a  dainty  tid-bit.  • 

Rats  are  great  travelers.  They  spread  them- 
selves over  all  climes  and  countries.  Old  vessels 
become  crowded  with  them.  It  is  no  very  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  the  rat  catchers  of  Calcutta 
to  take  500  from  an  old  East  Indiaman.  Could 
the  adventures  of  some  individuals  be  recorded, 
or  rather  translated  from  the  rat-tongue,  we 
might  have  accounts  of  more  circumnavigations 
than  were  ever  performed  by  any  one  man.  The 
real  ship  rat  is  a  neater  animal  in  appearance  than 
the  brown  Norwegian,  having  the  fine  ears,  the 
tapering  nose,  long  tail  and  dark  fur  of  the  English 
rat.  In  some  vessels,  however,  a  colony  of  each 
will  exist,  distinct  and  separate,  one  holding  the 
bow,  the  other  the  stern. 

During  long  voyages  they  are  apt  to  suffer. 
So  long  as  there  is  freight  on  board  they  can  ob- 
tain a  plentiful  supply  of  food, but  their  sufferings 
from  the  want  of  water  are  often  intense.  When 
cut  off  from  a  supply  they  will  ascend  the  rig- 
1  ging .during  storms  and  drink  of  the  water  col- 
lected in  the  folds  of  the  sails,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  gnaw  into  spirit  casks,  and  drink 
more  than  their  heads  could  well  bear.  They 
have  fine  ears  for  the  sound  of  running  water, 
and  cut  through  lead  pipes  .to  get  at  it. 

The  cable,  when  a  ship  is  at  anchor  near  the 
land  or  lying  in  clock,  forms  a  bridge  which  the 
rats  use  in  leaving  or  entering  a  vessel,  so  far  as 
it  extends,  and  when  not  reaching  to  the  land, 
they  leap  from  it  and  accomplish  the  rest  of  the 
distance  by  swimming.  A  besom  around  the 
cable,  with  its  sharp  points  forms  an  effectual 
cheveaux  de  /rise  against  them. 

In  London,  the  abundance  and  character  of  the 
rat  population  has  led  to  great  efforts  for  their  des- 
truction. The  best  means  upon  the  whole  yet 
found  is  to  suddenly  close  the  sewers  and  allow 
them  to  fill  with  water.  When  again  opened, 
the  foul  water  shoots  out  into  the  Thames,  bear- 
ing the  dead  bodies  of  the  drowned  rats  by  hun- 
dreds with  it.  Still,  the.  only  effectual  means  of 
reducing  in  any  perceptible  degree  their  number, 
is  the  having  made  ratskins  an  article  of  com- 
merce ;  but  now  when  these  are  worth  some  seven 
or  eight  cents  apiece,  the  rats  in  all  their  gene- 
rations seem  to  have  no  place  whither  they  can 
look  for  hope.  The  sewers  have  become  hunting- 
grounds,  and  are  divided  into  districts  by  the  rat- 
catchers. The  hunters  adopt  sometimes  the  plan 
of  grand  hunts  in  the  olden  times  for  prey  of  lar- 
ger size,  "  by  starting  from  many  poiuts  and 
gradually  driving  the  animals  to  some  central 
spot,"  whence  is  no  escape.  The  rat-catchers 
go  in  couples,  each  with  a  candle  and  reflector  of 
bright  tin,  a  sack,  a  sieve  and  a  spade — the  last 
two  implements  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
deposits,  in  search  for  valuable  articles  which 
may  have  found  their  way  thither.    As  soon  as 
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the  rats  see  the  lights  approaching,  away  they  run 
along  the  sides  of  the  sewer,  just  above  the  water 
line,  and  their  pursuers  after  them.  As  soon  as 
the  rat  sees  that  it  must  be  overtaken  it  begins  to 
squeal,  and  hardly  has  time  to  utter  its  cry  before 
it  is  caught  behind  the  ears  and  thrown  into  the 
sack.  Sometimes  a  dozen  in  as  many  minutes  are 
taken.  When  driven  into  a  sewer  where  all  out- 
let is  cut  off,  they  occasionally  turn  upon  their 
enemies  and  attack  their  boots  with  great  despe- 
ration. 

Works  in  which  the  natural  history  of  the  rat  is 
given  supply  many  anecdotes  which  show  the 
great  sagacity  and  benevolence,  to  his  own  species, 
of  this  animal.  For  instance,  a  large  train  of  rats, 
moving  through  a  field  was  noticed,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  blind  rat  was  seen  with  a  stick  in  his 
mouth  by  which  two  others  led  him.  Their 
method  of  getting  olive  oil  from  a  flask  is  an  old 
story — one  thrusting  his  tail  down  and  offering 
to  the  tongues  of  his  companions,  and  afterward 
being  fed  in  turn  in  the  same  manner.  A  farmer 
in  Massachusetts  saw  a  rat  in  his  barn  inclose  an 
egg  with  his  limbs,  and  thus  form  a  dray  by  which 
others  conveyed  the  egg  to  their  hole.  The  wri- 
ter in  The  Quarterly  Review  saw  a  rat  overturn 
a  basket  of  figs  upon  a  table,  and  immediately  a 
number  of  his  companions  sprang  to  the  fallen 
mound.  Rats  gnaw  ivory,  but  only  those  parts 
of  a  tusk  which  contain  much  animal  oil.  In 
this  way  tooth-marks  become  indications  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  ivory  for  billiard  balls,  and 
other  things  requiring  great  elasticity. 

The  rat,  being  accustomed  to  feed  upon  all  sorts 
of  garbage,  poisons  its  teeth,  and  wounds  inflicted 
by  them  are  in  a  high  degree  dangerous.  The 
rat's  most  dangerous  enemy  is  the  ferret.  Jesse, 
unable  to  account  for  the  destruction  of  rats  by 
so  slow-moving  an  animal  in  comparison,  shut  up 
a  rat  and  a  ferret  in  a  small  room  with  one  win- 
dow. The  rat  examined  his  quarters  with  a  skill- 
ful eye,  and  chose  his  station  beneath  the  window, 
so'as  to  throw  the  sun  into  his  opponent's  eyes. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  watch  clearly  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  whose  eyes  were  blinded 
by  the  light.  Every  time  the  ferret  came  near, 
the  rat  leaped  forward  and  seized  him  by  the  neck, 
finally  coming  off  victor  in  the  contest. 

The  smell  of  a  dead  rat  is  one  of  the  most  nau- 
seous $nd  most  difficult  to  eradicate  to  which  our 
dwellings  are  often  subjected. 

A  rat  carcass,  in  a  room  adjoining  The  Tri- 
bune Office,  for  some  time  sent  forth  an  almost 
unbearable  effluvia,  and  for  weeks  after  the  cause 
of  offence  was  discovered  and  removed,  in  spite 
of  chloride  of  lime,  the  scent  was  in  the  highest 
degree  disgusting  and  sickening. 

In  one  of  the  large  private  hotels  of  Paris,  the 
scent  from  some  unknown  cause  was  so  strong  and 
disagreeable  as  finally  to  lead  to  the  removal  of 
the  sewers  and  water-closets  to  another  part  of  the 
edifice,  at  a  very  great  expense.    Still  the  trouble 


was  not  removed,  and  finally  the  cause  was  found 
to  be  the  carcass  of  a  single  rat,  who  had  been 
strangled  by  the  bell- wire.  In  an  article  in  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany,  the  adaptation  by  nature  of  the 
rat's  teeth  to  his  mode  of  life  is  particularly  men- 
tioned. It  appears  that  the  cutting  teeth  are  of 
twofold  substance,  the  outside  being  much  harder 
than  the  inner.  The  result  is  that  the  inside 
wears  away  and  leaves  the  tooth  at  all  times  sharp. 
The  teeth  grow  rapidly,  but  when  one  is  lost  no 
other  appears.  Consequently,  not  being  worn  off 
by  use,  the  opposite  tooth  grows  out  to  great 
length,  sometimes  penetrating  upward  to  the  brain 
or  becoming  bent,  or  growing  round  in  to  a  circle. 
Sir  John  Banks  placed  a  rat's  skull  in  a  London 
Museum,  in  which  is  a  tooth  forming  one  entire 
circle  and  part  of  another,  so  large  that  a  man's 
thumb  can  enter  as  into  a  ring. 

The  common  rat  which  runs  about  over 
wharves  have  all  come  originally  from  Europe, 
and  the  black  rat  has  only  within  a  comparative- 
ly recent  period  made  its  way  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country. 


SCENES  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS — ANOTHER 
VOLCANO  AT  WORK. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Alia  California  gives 
the  followiug  incidents  of  a  visit  to  the  volcano 
Kilauea — not  the  celebrated  Mauna  Loa — in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Hilo:— 

Kilauea  is  unlike  any  other  crater,  an  anomaly 
in  nature.  It  is  a  vast  pit  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
— one  of  nature's  great  safety-valves.  It  is 
elevated  only  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  approaching  it  the  ascent  is  so  grad- 
ual as  to  be  imperceptible. 

So  great  was  our  anxiety  to  descend  into  the 
crater  that  the  hours  of  darkness  seemed  unusual- 
ly long.  Frequently  we  would  get  up  from  our 
bed  of  fern  leaves,  and  peering  through  the 
darkness  from  our  doorless  huts,  watch  the  red 
fountains  of  fire  bursting  up  from  the  chasm 
below  and  breaking  in  chains  of  light.  A  great 
lurid  mass  of  cloud  hung  perpetually  over  the 
fiery  lake.  The  wind,  blowing  literally  through 
the  crater,  howled  and  shrieked  in  an  unearthly 
manner.  Above  the  voice  of  the  midnight  blast 
could  be  heard  occasional  explosions  and  distant 
rumbling  sounds  like  those  we  heard  on  Mauna 
Loa,  while,  during  intervals  of  cessation,  the 
surging  and  splashing  of  the  furious  waves  in 
the  ever-troubled  lake  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
Daylight  came  at  last  A  cold,  rainy,  cheerless 
day  dawned  upon  us.  But  this  could  not  damp 
our  ardor.  After  a  good  breakfast  away  we 
started — all  hands — leavingour  hut  and  contents 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Descending  the  pre- 
cipitous sides,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  crater, 
great  caution  must  be  exercised.  Reaching  the 
floor,  we  found  it  composed  of  swelling  masses  of 
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black,  brittle  lava,  of  a  comparatively  recent  for- 
mation. We  walked  over  this,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  carry  a  goodsized  stick  with  which  to 
test  the  thickness  of  the  crust.  Here  and  there 
we  met  with  huge  masses  of  solid  rock,  many 
of  them  weighing  more  than  a  hundred  tons, 
which  had  evidently  been  thrown  from  the 
crater. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  burning 
lake  is  the  entrance  to  a  great  cave,  which  my 
guide  says  is  probably  a  mile  long.  We  entered 
through  a  very  narrow  aperture,  around  which 
lay  loose  heaps  of  fire-scarred  stones.  Lighting 
our  candles,  we  pressed  on,  exploring  this  direc- 
tion and  that,  until  we  had  gone  perhaps  half  a 
mile,  and  yet  we  did  not  find  the  end  of  this 
remarkable  cave.  In  some  places  it  is  narrow, 
and  in  others  widens  out  into  vast  chambers.  In 
some  places  we  had  to  crawl  where  the  roof  was 
only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  in  other  places 
the  roof  would  be  ten  or  twenty  feet  above  our 
heads.  Hanging  from  this  roof  we  found  some 
choice  specimens  of  fine  black  metallic  lava  in 
the  shape  of  stalactites,  while  stalagmites  of 
the  same  material  were  found  on  the  floor.  After 
being  in  that  dreary  chamber  three  hours  we 
emerged  into  daylight  just  as  our  candles  were 
used  up. 

Suddenly  we  came  to  a  high  bank,  and  look- 
ing down  we  beheld  the  lake  of  fire  beneath  us, 
about  seventy-five  feet.  This  lake  is  something 
more  that  a  mile  in  circumference.  There,  in 
full  view,  were  real  waves  of  liquid  fire,  of  a 
bright  red  color,  spluttering  and  splashing  like 
ocean  waves.  A  little  island  of  hard  lava  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  against  the  black  sides 
of  which  the  waves  of  fire  dashed  with  tremen- 
dous fury,  and,  breaking  on  its  jagged  cliffs, 
they  would  cast  their  red  spray  high  ioto  the 
air.  The  sides  of  the  lake  were  solid  walls  of 
red  fire,  glowing  with  fearful  intensity.  We 
were  standing  on  the  windward  bank,  with  a 
strong  cold  wind  blowing  down,  yet  the  heat 
was  so  intense,  that  we  could  only  look  a  minute 
at  a  time,  and  then  turn  away  to  catch  the  re- 
freshing influence  of  the  cool  breeze.  In  addition 
to  the  hideous  roaring  and  hissing  of  the  lake,  we 
heard,  at  short  intervals,  sounds  much  resem- 
bling that  of  a  steamer  blowing  off  steam,  only 
infinitely  louder,  and  ominous  growlings  of  pent- 
up  forces  struggling  in  subterranean  caverns,  at 
which  the  very  earth  seemed  to  tremble.  Occa- 
sionally large  masses  of  the  cooled  lava,  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  became  detached,  and,  falling 
into  the  boiling  cauldron,  are  instantly  reduced 
to  a  liquid  state. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  disturbed  only 
by  an  occasional  hissing  and  murmuring,  I  was 
soon  startled  by  that  awe-inspiring  sound  of 
escaping  stream.  In  an  instant  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  red,  like  a  sheet  of  lightning,  shot  out 
from  under  the  overhanging  brink  where  I  was 


standing,  and  ran  across  the  lake.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  change  in  the  whole  programme. 
Immediately  the  whole  lake  became  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  four  fountains  burst  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  lake.  My  eyes  followed  these  with 
amazement,  as  one  after  another  they  cast  up 
great  quantities  of  a  pure  vermillion-colored 
liquid.  These  were  followed  by  two  others  in 
rapid  succession,  one  of  which  burst  up  near 
where  I  was  standing.  Running  back  I  cowered 
under  the  upper  banks,  and  witnessed  the  grand- 
est pyrotechnical  display  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  form  any  conception.  These  six  fountains 
threw  up  jets  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  The 
fountain  from  the  spray  of  which  I  so  hastily 
retreated  made  large  deposits  of  molten  lava  on 
the  bank  where  I  had  been  standing,  and  when 
it  ceased  I  procured  some  very  good  specimens. 
This  red  liquid  matter,  when  cool,  is  a  solid, 
brilliant  black  substance,  much  resembling 
pitch.  After  this  sublime  display,  a  short 
period  of  inactivity  ensued,  as  before,  and  then 
the  waves  of  fire  commenced  to  roll  and  dash 
against  the  little  island  as  when  we  first  saw  it. 
A  continual  boiling,  bubbling,  and  spluttering 
is  kept  up  around  the  edges  of  this  mighty 
cauldron,  precisely  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot. 
This  crater  has  probably  been  in  action,  more  or 
less,  from  time  immemorial.  Native  tradition 
says  that  it  has  probably  been  burning  from  the 
time  of  chaos  until  now. 

Every  day,  for  three  days,  we  spent  several 
hours  sitting  upon  the  bank,  and  watching  all  the 
varied  changes  and  wonderful  movements  of  this 
lake.  Changes  are  taking  place  continually. 
The  lower  banks  are  growing  and  decreasing 
continually.  The  work  of  demolition  and  recon- 
struction is  always  going  on.  The  most  wonder- 
ful and  (to  us)  mysterious  phenomenon  we  wit- 
nessed was  on  the  second  day  of  our  visit  to  the 
crater.  It  was  noon,  and  we  were  sitting  on  a 
high  bank  at  lunch.  I  had  turned  my  face  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind  to  avoid  the  intense  heat 
of  the  lake.  I  was  startled  by  a  noise  like  the 
rushing  together  of  vast  bodies  of  water.  The 
natives  jumped  up  instantly,  and  raising  an  un- 
earthly shout  scampered  off  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Turning  toward  the  lake  I  beheld  a  scene 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  I,  too,  had  to  run 
off  some  distance  to  escape  the  great  heat.t  The 
whole  surface  of  the  lake  was  in  a  state  of  the 
wildest  commotion.  Wave  clashed  on  wave,  and 
all  was  confusion.  Tremendous  billows  of  fire 
rolled  from  every  side  of  the  lake,  and  meeting 
in  fierce  conflict  around  the  island  in  the  centre, 
broke  with  fury  over  its  black  sides.  Then, 
after  receding  again,  they  rushed  to  the  onset 
once  more  with  increased  force,  and  meeting 
together,  shot  up  in  the  air,  perhaps  one  hundred 
feet,  one  vast  spiral  body  of  red  liquid  lava, 
which  finally  combed  over  and  fell  in  graceful 
spray  back  into  the  lake  again  !    When  things 
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had  been  restored  to  their  usual  order,  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  seemed  to  have  fallen  at  least 
ten  feet. 

 •  

THE  RIVER  PATH. 
By  John  G.  Whittier. 

No  bird-gong  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still  ; 
No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

Tbe  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 
For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified — 
A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  ; 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 
While  dark  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God. 
Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  a3  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 
And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear  1 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night  ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 
Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed, 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed, 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled  : 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold  ; 
And,  borne,  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  ! 

"  So,"  prayed  we,  "  when  our  feet  draw  near, 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 
And  the  night  cometh,  chill  with  dew, 
Oh,  Father  ! — let  thy  light  break  through  ! 

So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide  ! 

So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 

On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  ; 

And  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 

The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  !" 

Independent. 


TOIL,  LOVE  AND  TRUST. 

BY  SARAH  FAUSETT. 

Toil !  though  your  soul  has  grown  weary, 
Though  the  way  is  darksome,  and  long  ; 

Live  in  the  great  world  nobly, 
With  a  spirit  true  and^trong; 

Dreaming  of  life  is  not  living, 
But  toil  with  a  smile  and  a  song  ! 

Toil,  though  the  strife  may  seem  fruitless, 

It  will  not,  at  last,  be  in  vain  ; 
An  Eye  above  you  is  noting 

The  weary  toil  and  the  pain  ; 
The  struggle  will  soon  be  over — 

Your  soul  may  the  victory  gain  ! 

Love  !  though  your  heart  has  been  darkened 
And  crushed  by  a  withering  blight ; 


Though  your  love  has  been  scorned  and  down-trodden, 

Lock  not  your  spirit  in  night — 
Walk  not  alone  in  the  shadow — 

Open  your  heart  to  the  light ! 

Love  !  there  is  bliss  in  loving  ; 

There  are  souls  who  faint  by  the  way  ; 
There  are  weary  hearts  to  be  strengthened — 

Gladden  them  while  you  may  : 
Tour  soul  will  giow  purer  and  stronger, 

And  rise  to  the  light  of  day  1 

Trust !  though  your  trust  has  been  broken, 

Though  your  faith  has  been  guarded  by  none  ; 

Faint  not,  and  doubt  not,  oh,  spirit ! 
The  life-work  will  soon  be  done  ; 

The  day  is  coming  in  glory, 
Trust,  till  the  goal  is  won  1 

Trust,  when  strife  is  around  you, 

When  your  idols  are  crumbling  to  dust, 

All  you  doubt  will  be  known  in  the  future, 
For  the  Father  is  loving  and  just ; 

Then  look  up  to  the  Heaven  above  you, 
Toil  nobly,  and  love,  and  trust ! 

COTTON  SPINNING. 
(Continued  from  p  age  319.) 

To  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  Crompton  was  re- 
garded with  much  interest  in  his  town  and 
neighborhood.  He  was  visited  by  many  foreign- 
ers, some  of  whom  tempted  him  by  attractive 
offers  to  carry  his  mechanical  ingenuity  into 
foreign  service,  but  even  in  his  most  desponding 
moods,  when  conceiving  himself  to  be  neglected 
1  by  his  own  country,  these  proposals  failed  to 
move  him.  Once,  when  Mr.  Bramah,  the  greatest 
mechanical  genius  of  his  day,  was  in  Bolton  on 
business,  about  the  year  1817,  the  Messrs.  Ains- 
worth  offered  to  show  him  any  thing  in  their 
neighborhood  that  he  might  desire  to  see,  on 
which  he  observed,  "  There  is  nothing  in  Lan- 
cashire that  I  care  to  see  but  Mr.  Crompton  : 
I  should  like  to  visit  Mm."  Mr.  Bazley,  now 
M.  P.  for  Manchester,  then  a  clerk  at  the  desk, 
acted  as  guide,  and  a  short  interview  took  place 
between  the  two  inventors.  Crompton  was  usual- 
ly very  shy  of  strangers.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Manchester  carried  a  foreign  count 
to  his  house,  when  Crompton  took  refuge  in  his 
bed.  He  was  suspicious  of  the  neighbors  who 
came  about  him,  and  feared  that  their  purpose 
was  to  steal  his  ideas.  The  morbid  state  of  his 
mind  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  in  one 
of  his  letters :  "I  am  hunted  and  watched  with 
as  much  never-ceasing  care  as  if  I  was  the  most 
notorious  villain  that  ever  disgraced  the  human 
form  ;  and  I  do  affirm  that  if  I  were  to  go  to  a 
smithy  to  get  a  common  nail  made,  if  opportuni- 
ty afforded  to  the  bystanders,  they  would  examine 
it  most  minutely  to  see  if  it  was  any  thing  but  a 
nail."  When  he  attended  the  Manchester  market 
to  sell  his  yarns,  if  any  rough-and-ready  manu- 
facturer offered  less  than  the  price  he  asked, 
Crompton  would  wrap  up  his  samples,  put  them 
into  his  pocket,  and  walk  away.  On  other  oc- 
casions he  would  return  home  without  even  at- 
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tempting  to  transact  business,  because  he  observed 
himself  to  be  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  remark- 
able man.  When  at  Glasgow  collecting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  to  which  his  mule  had  been 
adopted,  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  paid 
him  every  attention,  and  desired  to  receive  him 
at  a  complimentary  dinner,  but  "  rather  than 
face  up,"  he  said,  "  I  first  hid  myself,  and  then 
fairly  bolted  from  the  city."  Like  James  Watt, 
he  was  often  in  a  mood  to  "  curse  his  inventions/' 
which  he  thought  had  brought  him  only  sorrow. 
This  extreme  sensitiveness  seems  to  have  amount- 
ed to  a  disease,  assuming  the  form  of  belief 
in  spiritual  appearances — an  indication  of  a  tho- 
roughly unsound  state  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
health.  But  "  the  creakiug  gate  hangs  long  on 
its  hinges,"  and  Samuel  Crompton,  though  his 
life  had  been  full  of  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
survived  until  the  year  1827,  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  French  says 
truly — > 

"The  life  of  Samuel  Crompton  presents  a 
subject  for  serious  reflection  by  working  men. 
Holding  up  much  for  their  encouragement,  there 
is  also  in  it  much  of  warning,  as  it  demonstrates 
that  natural  ability  of  the  highest  order,  even 
when  supported  by  education,  industry,  sobriety, 
and  frugality,  does  not  exonerate  any  man  from 
the  duty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  of  learning  how  to  deal  with  them  in 
the  business  of  life.  His  practical  disregard  of 
this  knowledge  was  the  stumbling-block  that  im- 
peded every  action  of  Samuel  Crompton's  life. 
Had  he  studied  human  nature  with  one  tithe  of 
the  persevering  skill  and  energy  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  mechanical  pursuits,  his 
name  would  have  ranked  now  among  the  highest 
in  the  nation,  and  his  posterity  among  the 
wealthiest  of  its  commercial  aristocracy." 

The  inventions  of  Paul,  Highs,  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright  and  Crompton,  were  none  of  them 
complete ;  they  were  but  so  many  steps  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  ingenuity  of  the  next  generation 
took  up  the  work  at  the  point  at  which  their 
predecessors  had  left  it,  and  carried  it  steadily 
onward.  This  continuous  improvement  was 
powerfully  stimulated  by  the  demand  for  English 
manufactures  which  set  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Not  only  did  production  rapidly  increase, 
but  the  quality  of  the  articles  produced  was  im 
proved,  whilst  prices  were  greatly  lowered.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  bent  of  civilization  is  to  make 
things  cheap,  and  that  the  power  of  a  nation  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  the  usefulness 
and  the  multitude  of  its  productions,  then  our 
inventors  have  proved  themselves  amongst  the 
most  effective  of  civilizers.  Crompton's  mule 
itself  underwent  great  improvements  in  detail, 
but  he  would  not  admit  that  any  fresh  principle 
had  been  discovered.  When  an  old  man  one 
day  went  over  the  large  cotton  factory  of  Mr. 
Aahworth  at  Tourton,  near  Bolton,  and,  pointing 


to  a  mule  containing  several  hundred  spindles, 
he  said,  "I  do  not  find  a  single  principle  there 
that  did  not  exist  in  my  first  Hall-i'-th'-Wood 
wheel though  by  the  adoption  of  superior 
mechanism  his  original  ideas  had  become  so  me- 
tamorphosed that  at  first  sight  he  scarcely 
recognized  them.  Every  part  of  the  mule  had 
been  rendered  more  perfect  in  finish,  in  form, 
and  in  adaptation,  so  that  the  machine  could  be 
driven  at  a  greatly  increased  speed.  The  facili- 
ties of  manufacturing  had  thus  been  so  greatly 
multiplied,  and  the  cost  so  much  reduced,  that 
the  yarns  which  Crompton  sold  for  two  guineas 
a  pound  could  now  be  bought  for  about  two  shil- 
lings. The  raw  material  could  with  difficulty  be 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity.  At  one  time,  in 
the  year  1801,  the  entire  stock  of  American 
cotton  in  Liverpool  had  become  reduced  to  one 
bag  !  The  production  of  yarn,  moreover,  outran 
the  means  which  existed  in  the  country  for  work- 
ing it  up,  and  it  began  to  be  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  foreign  countries  where  labor  was 
much  cheaper  than  at  home.  The  consequence 
was,  that  cotton  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  woven 
by  foreign  artisans  out  of  English  made  yarn, 
were  re-imported  in  large  quantities  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  even  feared  that  the  foreign 
weavers  would  before  long  drive  the  English 
weavers  entirely  out  of  the  market.  To  work  up 
the  yarn,  therefore,  by  English  machinery  be- 
came the  next  great  problem  to  be  solved,  or  the 
English  manufacturers  must  have  bid  farewell  to 
an  important  department  of  their  foreign  trade. 

This  subject  was  at  an  early  period  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright 
when  residing  with  his  family  at  Buxton.  Some 
Manchester  gentlemen  were  discussing  at  a 
public  table,  in  the  year  1784,  the  probable  re- 
sults of  Arkwright's  new  spinning  process.  One 
gentleman  pointed  out  the  possible  evil  that  it 
might  occasion,  not  only  to  the  cottagers,  many 
of  whom  obtained  the  principal  part  of  their 
subsistence  by  the  u«e  of  the  hand-wheel,  but 
also  to  the  small  farmers,  who  had  been  enabled 
during  the  winter  months  to  eke  out  their  living 
by  means  of  the  hand-loom.  It  was  asked,  since 
machinery  had  succeeded  so  wonderfully  whoa 
applied  to  spinning,  why  should  it  not  equally 
be  applied  to  weaving  ?  This  suggestion  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  that  he  coald  think  of  nothing  else.  Ar- 
rived at  his  home  in  Nottingham,  he  put  his 
turning-lathe  in  order,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  mechanic  named  Joseph  Taylor,  after  long 
study  and  many  failures,  he  at  length  completed 
the  invention  of  his  power-loom.  He  spent  a 
fortune  of  about  .£30,000  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  apply  it  to  practice,  for  which  he  was  partly 
compensated  by  a  public  grant  of  £10,000  paid 
to  him  several  years  after  his  patent  right  had 
expired.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
Cartwright's  loom  proved  of  little  service,  and 
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was  of  value  principally  as  a  starting-point  for 
other  inventors.  Dr.  Jeffray,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy at  Glasgow,  was  scarcely  more  successful 
in  his  invention,  which  was  brought  out  in  the 
same  year  (1787)  as  that  of  Cartwright.  It  was 
not  until  the  machine  had  been  taken  in  hand 
by  actual  mechanics  and  weavers  that  any  satis- 
factory progress  was  made.  Considerable  im- 
provements were  effected  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Milton  Printfield,  near  Glasgow,  and  by  Mr. 
Horrocks,  of  Stockport :  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  essential  changes  in  the  loom  which  led 
to  its  successful  adoption  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  names  of  many  clever  mechanics 
who  contributed  to  advance  it,  step  by  step 
through  failure  and  disappointment,  have  long 
been  forgotten.  Some  broke  their  hearts  over 
their  projects  when  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
success.  No  one  was  more  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavors  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
contrivance  than  William  Radcliffe,  a  manufac- 
turer at  Mellor,  near  Manchester,  whose  inven- 
tion of  the  dressing-machine  was  an  important 
step  in  advance.  With  the  assistance  of  an  in- 
genious young  weaver  in  his  employment,  named 
Johnson,  he  also  brought  out  the  dandy-loom, 
which  effects  almost  all  that' can  be  done  for  the 
hand-loom  as  to  motion.  Radcliffe  was  not,  how- 
ever, successful  as  a  manufacturer;  he  exhausted 
his  means  in  experiments,  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries or  successors  were  to  derive  the  benefit; 
and,  after  expending  immense  labor  and  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  his  improvements,  he  died 
in  poverty  at  Manchester  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  adoption  of  steam-heated  cylinders  (the  plan 
of  some  unknown  inventor)  for  drying  the  yarn 
after  dressing — of  the  sizing  apparatus,  devised 
by  Mr.  Holrod,  of  Colne — and  various  improve- 
ments successsively  effected  by  Mr.  Horrocks 
and  Mr.  Marsland  (Stockport)  and  other  persons 
— gradually  brought  the  system  of  power-loom 
weaving  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  efficiency. 
England,  instead  of  importing,  was  shortly  en- 
abled not  only  to  export  large  quantities  of  fabrics 
woven  by  English  power-looms,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  enormously  its  exports  of  all 
descriptions  of  yarn.  Thus,  for  the  year  ending 
the  31st  December,  1858,  the  exports  of  calicoes, 
cambrics,  muslins,  and  other  descriptions  of 
manufactured  cottons,  were  of  the  declared  value 
of  £33,421,843.  and  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn 
£9,579,179  sterling;  the  same  preponderance 
being  maintained  in  the  proportions  of  lineu  and 
woollen  fabrics  exported,  as  compared  with  linen 
and  woollen  yarns. 

When  steam-looms  were  introduced,  a  further 
impulse  was  given  to  power-loom  weaving.  The 
early  manufactories  were  greatly  enlarged,  or 
abandoned  altogether,  and  in  their  stead  large 
buildings  were  erected,  better  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  in  all  respects  more  comfortable  and 
healthy  for  those  employed  in  them.  Cleanliness 


was  attended  to,  iron  was  introduced  into  the 
machinery  instead  of  wood,  more  open  spaces 
were  obtained,  machinery  was  "  boxed  off,"  and 
the  risk  of  accidents  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Various  improvements  were  adopted  for  cleaning 
the  cotton,  such  as  the  "  willow"  and  the 
"  scutcher,"  by  which  it  is  contrived  that  every 
particle  of  dust  is  blown  out  of  the  mill  by  a 
special  shaft..  Mechanical  invention  has  never 
been  allowed  to  stand  still.  The  lower  rates  of 
wages  which  prevail  upon  the  Continent,  together 
with  the  much  longer  hours  of  labor  of  foreign 
factory  workers,  are  advantages  which  the  English 
manufacturers  are  only  enabled  to  overcome  by 
the  superior  excellence  and  speed  of  their  ma- 
chinery ;  for  if  they  cease  to  be  first  in  all  these 
respects,  they  must  inevitably  fall  behind  in  the 
race.  Thus  stimulated,  the  enterprising  manu- 
facturers of  the  north  have  been  prompt  to 
adopt  every  invention  calculated  to  improve  and 
accelerate  production ;  and  in  this  they  have 
been  admirably  supported  by  the  skill  of  our 
i  artisans  and  the  perfection  of  our  tools,  which 
enable  machines  of  every  kind  to  be  multiplied 
with  marvellous  precision  and  rapidity.  England 
may  now  be  regarded  as  the  very  workshop  of 
the  world;  engines,  tools,  and  machinery  being 
themselves  among  its  staple  manufactures.  The 
rapidity  with  which  productive  power  is  manu- 
factured in  Lancashire  may  be  inferred  from  this 
single  fact,  that  the  Messrs.  Piatt,  Brothers,  of 
Oldham,  alone  turn  out  about  five  hundred 
thousand  mule  spindles  yearly,  which  are  partly 
sold  to  spinners  in  England,  and  partly  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  the  manufacturing 
of  machines  has  become  almost  as  important  a 
branch  of  trade  in  such  towns  as  Manchester  and 
Leeds,  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
themselves.  Thus  in  September,  1858,  there 
were  in  Manchester  and  Salford  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  three  machine-making  establish- 
ments at  work — the  number  of  cotton-mills  at 
the  same  time  being  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 
The  same  rapid  growth  of  the  machine-making 
business  has  taken  place  at  Glasgow  and  other 
manufacturing  towns;  and  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  ingenuity  of  our 
inventors,  combined  with  the  skill  and  energy 
of  our  mechanics,  afford  the  best  guarantee,  as 
they  are  the  most  solid  foundation,  of  our  com- 
mercial supremacy. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  Lake  Superior  Trade. — The  eleven  steamers 
now  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade  have  all  they  can  do 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  traffic  between  the 
Lake  Erie  ports  and  those  on  Lake  Superior.  Last 
year  it  was  estimated  that  the  freight  passing  through 
the  Saut  St.  Marie  canal,  amounted  in  value  to  eight 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  this  year  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  reach  eleven  or  twelve  millions. 
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The  Zoological  Gardens. — The  Zoological  Society 
of  London  have  just  received  an  important  addition  to 
their  menagerie,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  living  specimen 
of  the  gigantic  Salamander  of  Japan,  the  largest 
known  species  of  amphibian.  This  singular  creature, 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  monstrous  water-newt, 
inhabits  the  lakes  of  the  basaltic  mountains  of  Japan, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  naturalist,  Dr. 
von  Siebold,  but,  even  there,  is  considered  a  scarce 
animal.  It  is  famous  as  being  the  nearest  living 
analogue  of  the  Fossil  Man  or  Homo  diluvi  testis  of 
Scheuchzer  (Andrias  Scheuchzeri  of  Geologists.)  The 
specimen  is  at  present  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
is  the  firfct  of  the  sort  which  has  been  taken  alive  to 
England. 

Oil. — A.  bituminous  substance  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered near  Cairo,  on  the  North-western  Virginia 
Railroad,  which  contains  a  great  amount  of  paraffiae, 
and  yields  about  160  gallons  of  crude  oil  (similar  to 
that  obtained  from  coal)  to  the  tun. 

A  Remarkable  Fact  has  been  developed  by  the 
publication  or  Lord  Brougham's  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Tracts.  <One  of  the  papers  on  the  subject  of 
light  and  colors,  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1796.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  contained  remarks  on  the  effect  of  exposing  a 
plate  of  ivory  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  nlso  on  the  result  of  sub- 
mitting the  plate  to  the  rays  passing  through  a  small 
aperture  into  a  dark  room.  These  suggestions  were 
considered  by  Sir  C.  Blagden,  to  relate  more  to  art 
than  to  pure  science,  and  were  accordingly  omitted 
from  the  published  copy.  Had  they  appeared,  it  is 
certain  that  they  would  have  led  to  the  immediate 
discovery  of  photography,  fifty  years  earlier  than  its 
actual  introduction. 

Navigation  op  the  Ganges. — The  first  of  the  steam 
vessels  designed  by  the  Oriental  Inland  Steam 
Company,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  has  just 
been  tried  on  the  Mersey.  This  vessel,  which  draws 
two  feet  of  water,  is  250  feet  long  and  30  feet  beam, 
and  is  propelled  by  two  high  pressure  engines  of  200 
horse  power,  nominal,  but  working  up  to  about  800 
actual  horse  power.  The  speed  attained  on  the  trial 
trip  was  about  14  miles  an  hour.  The  vessel  is 
trussed  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  with 
wrought  iron  pipes,  which  are  effective  in  withstand- 
ing both  extension  and  compression.  As  this  vessel 
has  more  power  and  a  lighter  draught  of  water  than 
any  now  upon  the  Ganges,  and  also  a  higher  rate  of 
speed,  her  establishment  upon  that  river  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest.  The  Jumna,  a  sister 
vessel  is  also  nearly  ready  ;  and  these  vessels,  it  is 
expected,  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ganges,  as  combining  greater  power  and 
speed,  and  a  lighter  draught  of  water,  than  any  here- 
tofore introduced  upon  any  of  the  Indian  rivers. 

The  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  which  was 
initiated  st)me  eight  years  ago  under  Capt.  Page,  and 
which  has  met  with  many  delays  in  its  work,  has 
about  finished  its  explorations,  and  it  will  now  return 
to  the  United  States.  All  the  principal  rivers  tribu- 
tary to  the  La  Plata,  have  been  surveyed.  The 
Uruguay  and  the  Salado  remain  yet  to  be  examined. 

From  the  statements  which  we  have  seen,  it  is 
evident  that  the  recent  meteor  was  visible  at  points 
between  the  Hudson  river  on  the  east,  the  Allegheny 
range  on  the  west,  Baltimore  on  the  south,  and  the 
lower  tier  of  New  York  counties  on  the  north. 

A  Free  Italian  Press. — A  daily  paper,  called 
L'lride,  has  re-appeared  at  Naples,  after  twelve  years' 
suppression.    It  says  in  the  first  number  of  its  new 


issue  : — '<  This  is  a  glorious  day  for  Naples.  The 
blind  ministerial  despotism,  which  has  polluted  this 
favored  country  with  bloodshed  and  rapine,  is  gone 
and  forever.  Glory  to  God,  who  has  at  length  cast  a 
compassionate  glance  on  a  people  who  have  groaned 
under  a  slavery  unparalleled  in  history." 

Roman  Ruins. — As  some  men  were  employed  in 
digging  the  foundation  for  a  house  at  the  entrance  of 
the  rue  Napoleon  III,  at  Rouen,  they  discovered  the 
remains  of  Roman  constructions  of  old  Rouen.  They 
dug  out  from  tbe  s-eil  a  number  of  Roman  bricks  and 
tiles  in  good  preservation.  Some  of  the  bricks  were 
flat,  ana,  18  inches  long,  by  12  wide,  and  appeared 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  subterranean  flue  or  furnace. 
Similar  articles  had  been  found  last  year  in  digging 
out  the  foundations  for  other  houses  in  the  same 
street,  and  also  a  flint  battle-axe,  a  bronze  statuette, 
several  medals,  one  of  which  bore  the  effigy  of  the 
Empress  Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Verus,  the  col- 
league of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  123  to  130  of  the 
Christian  era. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal — The  Flour  market  is  very  inac- 
tive, and  prices  are  about  12J  c.  per  bbl.  lower;  de- 
mand confined  mostly  to  the  wants  of  the  trade.  Stand- 
ard Drands  are  scarce.  Old  Stock  sells  at  $5  12  ;  fresh 
ground  5  44.  Extra  family  brands  are  selling  at  from 
$5  25  "a  5  75,  and  fancy  lots  at  from  S5  87  to  6  50. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  but  little  inquired  after. 
Theformer  is  held  at  $3  62J,  and  the  latter  at  $3  25 
a  $3  37=j,  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  Wheat 
offering,  aud  it  is  dull.  Sales  good  Southern  and 
Penna.  red  at  $1  15,  a  $1  20  ;  inferior,  fair  to  good 
at  $1  10  a  1  15,  and  white  at  1  25  a  1  35— the  latter 
for  prime.  Rye  is  steady  at  73  cents  for  old  Penn- 
sylvania, and  at  68  cents  for  new.  Corn — A  small  sale 
of  prime  Southern  yellow  was  made  at  68  cents  afloat. 
Oats  are  dull,  with  sales  of  3000  bushels  prime  old 
Pennsylvania  at  37  a  40  cents.  New  Southern  is 
held  at  34  cents,  without  much  doing. 


BY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS.  - 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month, 
1860,  and  continue  foity  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 

n  ATON  ACADEMY.— Tne  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  "    20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

1  mo.  21,  1860. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  st. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  (FOR  CON- 
SCIENCE* SAKE)  OF  OUR  EARLY  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  324.) 

During  the  imprisonment  of  Dewsbury,  Storr, 
and  Williamson,  in  Northampton  jail,  several 
other  Friends  were  committed  to  the  same 
prison. 

John  Whitehead,  having  attended  the  parish 
house  of  worship  at  Wellingborough,  waited  till 
the  service  was  over,  and  then  asked  the  priest 
some  questions  concerning  his  doctrine.  Instead 
of  answering  the  questions,  the  priest  called  him  a 
madman,  and  went  away.  John  Whitehead  then 
preached  so  powerfully  to  the  people  that  they 
heard  him  willingly,  and  many  of  them  accepted 
his  doctrines.  This  displeased  the  priest,  who 
sent  him  a  challenge  to  a  disputation,  which  I 
being  accepted,  they  met  in  the  parish  house  of  j 
worship,  where  many  people  were  assembled,  and  i 
several  clergymen  were  present.  John  Wrhite- ! 
head  proposed  a  question  to  the  preachers,  which  j 
they  refused  to  answer;  but  Andrews,  one  of 
their  number,  began  to  accuse  him,  and  he  de- 
fended himself  so  successfully,  that  many  of  the 
people  evinced  their  satisfaction.  The  clergymen, 
finding  themselves  baffled  in  controversy,  resort- 
ed to  their  last  argument.  •  Byfield,  priest  of 
Torrington,  laid  violent  hands  on  John  White- 
head, and  dragged  him  by  force  out  of  the  house. 
A  warrant  was  procured  to  apprehend  him  as  a 
vagrant,  and  he  was  carried  before  two  justices. 
He  told  them  he  was  no  vagrant,  for  he  could 
I  prove  his  habitation  and  manner  of  living  by  one 


of  his  neighbors,  a  substantial  man,  if  they  would 
admit  him  to  come  in.  Upon  this,  Marmaduke 
Storr  was  called,  who  informed  them  of  John's 
residence,  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and  family 
whom  he  reputably  maintained. 

They  then  asked  Marmaduke  his  name  and 
place  of  residence.  He  informed  them  he  was  a 
grazier,  that  he  lived  at  Holderness,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  had  come  to  visit 
his  brother,  Joseph  Storr,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Northampton.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself 
and  his  neighbor  was  so  unexceptionable,  that  the 
justices  were  at  a  stand,  but,  after  consulting 
with  some  of  the  clergy,  they  tendered  them 
both  the  oath  of  Abjuration.  The  Friends 
answered,  that  they  were  well  known  to  be  no 
Papists ;  but  that  they  could  not  swear  for  con- 
science' sake.  They  were  then  required  to  give 
sureties  for  their  good  behaviour,  which  they  de- 
clined to  do,  and  were  committed  to  prison. 

Edward  Ferman  was  imprisoned  under  a 
groundless  charge  of  being  a  vagrant;  and  Thomas 
Cockett,  appearing  in  his  defence,  and  reproving 
the  justice  for  his  severity,  was  also  committed 
to  the  same  prison. 

It  appears  from  letters  written  by  William 
Dewsbury,  during  his  imprisonment  at  North- 
ampton, that  the  justices  made  use  of  the  jailer 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  Friends  some  ex- 
pressions that  could  be  construed  into  a  willing- 
ness to  give  bonds  for  their  good  behaviour,  pro- 
mising on  this  condition  their  immediate  release. 
These  efforts  were  fruitless ;  they  maintained 
their  integrity,  refusing  to  enter  into  any  com- 
promises, to  make  any  concessions,  or  to  pay  any 
fines.  The  jailer  could  make  no  such  advances  to 
William  Dewsbury,  for  he  feared  his  piercing 
eye,  and  generally  shunned  him.  The  same  re- 
luctance to  encounter  him  was  manifested  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  prison,  whose  doctrines  Dewsbury 
had  censured. 

It  was  even  stated  in  open  court,  at  the  ses- 
sions, that  "  the  minister  durst  not  come  to 
preach  any  more  unless  some  course  were  taken 
with  these  Quakers ;"  so  an  order  was  given  to 
lock  them  down  in  the  dungeon,  which  was  al- 
ways done  afterwards  during  the  hour  of  preach- 
ing. 
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"  The  dread  of  our  God  is  upon  thein,"  writes 
William  Dewsbury ;  "  their  hearts  fail  them,  and 
their  torment  is  daily  increased  to  see  the  Lord's 
work  prosper,  which  goes  on  in  mighty  power 
all  over  these  parts,  and  all  the  nation  over. 
Friends  grow  in  the  power  of  our  God.  They 
come  from  London,  and  many  other  places  on 
every  side  to  visit  us,  though  they  hear  that  they 
cannot  be  suffered  to  come  at  us ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  God  is  much  in  it,  who  keeps  them  in 
patience  with  boldness  to  sit  at  the  jail  door,  for 
a  testimony  against  them,  which  adds  to  their 
torment.  The  jailer  threatens  them,  and  some 
are  ordered  of  the  Lord  to  go  to  the  justices  to 
bear  witness  against  their  wickedness ;  and  every 
one  would  put  it  off  from  themselves,  and  deny 
what  they  have  done. 

"We  have  all  things  we  need  in  the  outward ; 
three  in  bonds  with  me  maintain  themselves ; 
two  brothers,  Marmaduke  and  Joseph  Storr,  and 
one  Francis  Ellington,  who  is  by  trade  an  up- 
holsterer; and  Thomas  Goodair  is  in  the  town 
jail,  and  maintains  himself. 

"  I  have  not  been  free  to  receive  any  money 
of  Friends  here  towards  my  necessities,  which 
hath  much  confounded  my  adversaries,  that  my 
life  should  be  given  up  for  their  soul's  good,  and 
not  to  receive  money  of  them  to  supply  my 
wants ;  but  in  some  places  I  paid  for  what  I 
needed  where  they  were  not  able.  As  to  some 
that  had  wealth,  but  had  parents  who  said  they 
would  be  destroyed  with  receiving  me,  and  that 
their  trading  would  fail  in  the  world,  contrary 
to  their  minds  I  was  ordered  of  the  Lord  to  pay 
them  in  full  for  what  I  had,  that  the  gospel 
might  not  be  burdensome.  I  am  supplied  at  all 
times  with  what  I  need,  and  so  shall  my  wife 
and  children  be,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  was  sealed  to  me  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  when  a  house  and  garden  grounds  were 
taken  from  me  by  this  persecuting  spirit,  which 
then  would  not  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  but  called  me  heretic,  and  said  I  might  not 
be  suffered  to  have  an  outward  being  in  this 
nation. 

"  Thomas  Goodair  was  kept  in  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  our  God,  in  the  day  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  rulers  of  this  town  for  a 
testimony  against  them.  Thomas  Stubbs  is  in 
great  service,  and  is  preciously  carried  forth  in 
the  life.  Richard  Farnsworth  is  come  up  amongst 
Friends  in  these  parts ;  much  service  the  Lord 
hath  for  him  amongst  them ;  a  great  convince- 
raent  there  is  upon  many  people,  aod  a  great 
thirst  wherever  such  Friends  come;  the  harvest 
is  mighty,  but  the  laborers  are  few ;  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  faithful  laborers  into 
his  harvest." 

William  Dewsbury,  while  imprisoned  at  North- 
ampton, being  debarred  from  the  free  exercise  of 
his  gift  in  the  gospel  ministry,  employed  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  writing  tracts  on  religious 


subjects  and  epistles  for  the  edification  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  his  concern 
was  to  call  people  away  from  a  dependence  upon 
a  formal  worship,  and  a  lifeless,  stipendiary 
ministry,  in  order  to  direct  their  attention  to 
that  living  and  eternal  power  which  is  revealed 
in  the  soul  to  condemn  for  sin  and  lead  to  holi- 
ness. "  Hearken,"  he  says,  "  every  one  diligently 
to  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  the  light  that 
witnesses  for  God  in  the  conscience.  Give  up 
to  be  guided  by  it,  then  you  will  need  no  more 
t©  be  taught  of  men,  neither  shall  your  teacher 
be  removed  into  a  corner  any  more,  but  thine 
eye  shall  see  thy  teacher,  and  thine  ear  shall 
hear  a  voice  behind  thee,  saying,  4  This  is  the 
way,  walk  in  it,  when  thou  turnest  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left/  To  the  members  of  his  own 
religious  Society  he  wrote,  "  Friends,  meet  to- 
gether in  the  true  silence  of  your  spirits;  wait  in 
the  light  for  the  unlimited  spirit  of  the  Lord  to 
manifest  his  power  in  you  and  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head  in  all  his  appearances,  and  put  an 
end  to  sin  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness; that  in  Him  you  may  grow,  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 

1655.  At  the  assizes  held  at  Northampton  the 
21st  of  the  7th  month,  1655,  W.  Dewsbury  and 
the  other  Friends  imprisoned  there,  were  brought 
into  court,  judge  Atkins  being  on  the  bench, 
when  an  examination  took  place  very  similar  in 
its  character  and  results  to  that  before  judges 
Hale  and  Wyndham,  as  already  related.  The 
prisoners  were  again  required  to  give  bonds  for 
their  good  behaviour,  which  they  refused  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt,  and  might  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties. 

They  were  again  remanded  to  jail,  where  they 
remained  six  months  longer,  until  the  First 
month,  1656,  when  they  were  discharged  by  an 
order  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector.  In 
this  grievous  imprisonment,  W,  Dewsbury  and 
Joseph  Storr  had  suffered  fifteen  months ;  Henry 
Williamson,  John  Whitehead,  Marmaduke  Storr, 
and  Thomas  Cockett,  about  ten  months;  Francis 
Ellington  thirty- eight  weeks ;  John  Hutchinand 
Michael  Patterson  twenty-eight  weeks;  and  Ed- 
ward Ferman  thirteen  weeks. 

After  the  liberation  of  William  Dewsbury,  he 
continued  his  travels  and  labors  in  the  gospel 
ministry,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
being  instrumental  in  converting  many  to  righte- 
ousness; and  frequently  suffering  imprisonment 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  as  will  be  hereafter  re- 
lated. 

In  the  year  1656,  George  Fox,  accompanied 
by  William  Salt  of  London,  and  Edward  Pyott 
of  Bristol,  travelled  into  Cornwall,  and  came  to  a 
place  called  Market-Jew,  where  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  sent  their  constables  to  arrest  him ; 
but  as  the  officers  had  no  warrant,  he  declined 
to  go  with  them,  and  reproved  them  for  their 
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incivility  to  strangers.  Before  he  left  the  town, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seven  parishes  at  the  Land's-end,  which 
he  sent  by  a  man  going  to  St.  Ives.  This  paper 
was  conveyed  to  Peter  Ceely,  a  major  in  the 
army,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  county, 
who,  when  George  Fox  and  his  companions  came 
to  St.  Ives,  asked  him  whether  he  would  own  it. 
He  said,  yes.  Then  the  major  tendered  to  him 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  George  handed  to 
him  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Protector.  After  a  tedious  examination,  the 
three  Friends  were  placed  under  a  guard  of 
troopers,  with  a  warrant  to  commit  them  to 
Launceston  jail.  Notwithstanding  they  were 
thus  guarded  by  a  company  of  rude  soldiers,  they 
managed  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  several 
towns  through  which  they  were  conducted.  "  On 
First-day,"  says  George  Fox,  in  his  Journal, 
"  several  of  the  town's-people  gathered  around 
us,  and  whilst  I  held  the  soldiers  in  discourse, 
Edward  Pyott  spoke  to  the  people ;  and  after- 
wards Edward  Pyott  held  the  soldiers  in  dis- 
course, whilst  I  spoke  to  the  people.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  other  Friend  (William  Salt)  got 
out  backwards,  and  went  to  the  steeple-house  to 
speak  to  the  priest  and  people.  The  people  were 
exceedingly  desperate,  in  a  mighty  rage  against 
him,  and  abused  him.  The  soldiers  also  missing 
him,  were  in  a  great  rage  and  threatened  to  kill 
us ;  but  I  declared  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  the 
word  of  eternal  life  to  the  people." 

On  the  road  they  met  major  General  Des- 
borough,  the  captain  of  whose  troop  being  ac- 
quainted with  George  Fox,  offered  to  speak  to 
the  General  on  his  behalf.  The  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  relate  the  manner  of  their  arrest 
and  commitment;  but  General  Desborough  told 
the  soldiers  they  might  carry  them  to  Launceston, 
for  he  could  not  stay  to  talk,  lest  his  horses 
should  get  cold. 

It  was  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  their  com- 
mitment until  the  assizes  held  in  the  spring  of 
1656.  A  great  "crowd  was  in  attendance,  and 
Judge  Glyn,  then  chief  justice  of  England,  was 
on  the  bench.  The  prisoners  coming  into  court 
with  their  hats  on,  the  judge  said  to  them,  "  Why 
do  you  not  put  off  your  hats  ?"  They  made  no 
answer.  "  Put  off  your  hats,"  said  the  judge 
Still  they  said  nothing.  "  The  court  commands 
you  to  take  off  your  hats,"  cried  the  judge.  At 
length  George  Fox  said,  "  Where  did  ever  any 
magistrate,  king  or  judge,  from  Moses  to  Daniel, 
command  any  to  put  off  their  hats  when  they 
came  before  them  in  their  courts,  either  amongst 
the  Jews  (the  people  of  God)  or  amongst  the 
heathen  ?  And  if  the  law  of  England  doth  com- 
mand any  such  thing,  show  me  that  law,  either 
written  or  printed."  The  judge  replied  in  an 
angry  tone,  "  I  do  not  carry  my  law  books  on 
my  back."  George  Fox  rejoined,  "  Tell  me 
where  it  is  printed  in  any  law  book,  that  I  may 


read  it."  "  Take  him  away — prevaricator  !" 
said  the  judge,  "I'll  firk  him." 

The  prisoners  were  then  taken  away,  and  put 
among  the  thieves ;  but  presently  the  judge 
called  to  the  jailer  to  bring  them  back  again. 

Judge  [to  Geo.  Fox]. — "  Come  !  where  had 
they  any  hats,  from  Moses  to  Daniel  ?  Come, 
answer  me..   I  have  you  fast  now." 

G.  Fox. — "  Thou  mayst  read,  in  the  third  of 
Daniel,  that  the  three  children  were  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  command, 
with  their  coats,  their  hose,  and  their  hats  on." 

Judge. — "  Take  them  away,  jailer." 

They  were  accordingly  taken  to  prison,  and 
by  order  of  the  court  "  some  scores  of  books," 
relating  to  Friends'  principles,  were  taken  from 
them.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  again  brought 
into  court,  and  George  Fox,  observing  the  jury- 
men and  others  taking  oaths,  handed  forth  a 
paper  he  had  written  against  swearing.  This 
paper  passing  from  the  jury  to  the  justices,  they 
handed  it  to  the  judge,  who  directed  the  clerk  to 
ask  George  Fox,  "Whether  that  seditious  paper 
was  his  ?"  He  answered  by  desiring  that  it 
might  be  read,  and  then  he  would  own  it,  if  it 
was  his.  The  clerk  objected;  but  at  length 
consented,  and  read  it,  after  which  George  Fox 
said,  "  I  own  it,  and  so  may  you  too,  unless  you 
deny  the  Scriptures ;  for  is  not  this  Scripture 
language,  the  words  and  command  of  Christ  and 
the  apostle,  which  all  true  Christians  ought  to 
obey  V9  The  paper  was  then  laid  aside,  and  the 
judge  commanded  the  jailer  to  take  off  the 
prisoners'  hats.  George  Fox  said,  "  Why  have 
we  been  detained  these  nine  weeks,  seeing  that 
nothing  is  objected  to  us  but  about  our  hats? 
As  for  putting  off  our  hats,  that  is  an  honor  that 
God  will  lay  in  the  dust,  though  you  make  so 
much  ado  about  it.  The  honor  which  is  of  men, 
and  which  men  seek  one  of  another,  is  a  mark  of 
unbelievers ;  for  i  how  can  ye  believe/  saith 
Christ,  1  who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and 
seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  V 
Christ  saith,  *  I  receive  not  honor  from  men/  and 
all  true  Christians  should  be  of  his  mind." 

The  indictment  being  read,  was  so  full  of  false 
charges,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  relate  to 
some  of  the  thieves.  George  Fox  told  them  it 
was  all  false,  and  he  asked  for  justice  for  their 
false  imprisonment.  Then  major  Ceely  said  to 
the  judge,  "  May  it  please  you,  my  lord,  this  man 
(pointing  to  George  Fox)  went  aside  with  me, 
and  told  me  how  serviceable  I  might  be  to  his 
design  ;  that  he  could  raise  forty  thousand  men 
at  an  hour's  warning,  and  involve  the  nation  in 
blood,  and  so  bring  in  King  Charles ;  and  I 
would  have  aided  him  out  of  the  country,  but  he 
would  not  go.  And  if  it  please  you,  my  lord, 
I  have  a  witness  to  swear  it."  The  judge  was 
not  forward  to  examine  the  witness;  perceiving, 
no  doubt)  that  the  charge  was  a  falsehood.  Georgj 
Fox  then  desired  that  his  mittimus  might  be 
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read  ;  but  the  judge  said  it  should  not  be  read ; 
George  insisted  that  it  should  be  read,  as  it  con- 
cerned his  liberty  and  his  life,  and  turning  to  a 
fellow-prisoner,  he  said:  "Thou  hast  a  copy, 
read  it  up."  It  was  read,  and  the  whole  court 
listened  in  silence.  The  mittimus,  signed  Peter 
Ceely,  stated  that  the  prisoners  had  spread  several 
papers  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  j 
peace,  and  could  not  render  any  lawful  cause  for 
coming  into  those  parts,  being  persons  altogether 
unknown,  having  no  pass  for  travelling,  refusing 
to  give  surety  for  good  behaviour,  and  declining  to 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration.  When  the  reading 
was  ended,  George  Fox  made  his  defence,  show- 
ing the  inconsistency  between  the  mittimus  and 
the  accusation  just  made  by  Major  Ceely;  for,  if 
the  prisoner  had  given  security,  he  might  have 
been  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  alleged  treason- 
able design ;  whereas,  if  such  a  design  had  been 
made  known  to  the  magistrates,  he  had  no  right 
to  accept  bail;  and,  moreover,  if  there  was  such 
a  plot,  Major  Ceely  had  rendered  himself  a  party 
to  it  by  keeping  it  so  long  concealed,  and  offer- 
ing to  aid  one  of  the  parties  out  of  the  country. 

The  judge,  perceiving  that  the  accusation  was 
false,  took  no  more  notice  of  it,  and  then  Major 
Ceely,  addressing  the  court,  stated  that  George 
Fox  struck  him,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  as  he 
never  had  in  his  life.  This  charge  he  offered  to 
prove  by  a  witness  then  in  court ;  but  the  person 
appealed  to  refusing  to  answer,  the  accusation 
was  suffered  to  drop.  It  appeared  afterwards  that 
the  blow  received  by  Major  Ceely  was  merely  a 
reproof  administered  by  George  Fox  while  a 
prisoner,  because  Ceely  took  off  his  hat  to  him,  and 
addressed  him  with  a  deceitful  compliment. 
Judge  Glyn,  finding  all  the  accusations  ground- 
less, and  being  determined  to  inflict  some  punish- 
ment on  the  prisoners,  fined  them  twenty  marks 
apiece  for  not  putting  off  their  hats,  and  remand- 
ed them  to  prison  until  the  fine  should  be  paid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  way  to  use  this  world  is  to  use  it  so  as  to 
accumulate  a  store  of  Christian  manliness  in  us. 
We  are  to  employ  the  material  agencies  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  so  that  while  we  are 
serving  the  outward  life,  it  shall  be  serving  us  a 
great  deal  more.  The  man  that  works  right 
outwardly  is  the  man  that  is  built  up  inwardly; 
just  as  he  that  teaches  children  is  taught  more 
than  he  teaches.  For  I  think  our  children  bring 
us  up  more  than  we  do  them.  And  all  parents 
that  think  what  their  children  have  done  for 
them,  must  feel  that  in  some  sense  the  father 
and  mother  should  bow  down  to  the  children. 
If  you  serve  the  instrument  well,  it  will  serve 
you  well;  and  no  man  can  serve  this  life  well 
unless  by  it  he  hopes  to  be  served  in  the  life  to 
come. 

When  you  want  to  find  out  how  you  stand,  it 
is  very  well  for  you  first  to  make  an  estimate  of 


your  material  resources.  Go  and  look  at  your 
bank  account;  see  what  your  stocks  are  worth; 
ascertain  the  amount  of  your  gold  and  silver  and 
bills;  examine  your  tax-list;  and  acquaint  your- 
self with  men's  opinions  concerning  you.  These 
things  are  all  very  well.  Then,  in  the  hour  of 
prayer,  in  the  conscious  presence  of  God,  take 
an  account  also  of  the  treasures  within  you.  See 
how  much  you  have  of  righteousness,  and  godli- 
ness, and  faith,  and  love,  and  patience,  and 
meekness,  and  disinterested  goodness.  And 
when  you  have  first  measured  outside,  and  then 
measured  inside,  you  will  have  the  measurement 
of  the  cask,  and  of  the  wine  which  it  holds. 

B. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DANIEL  QUINBY. 

Daniel  Quinby  was  the  son  of  Moses  and 
Bathsheba  Quinby,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Westchester,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
on  the  ninth  of  Third  month,  1778. 

Of  his  youth  I  am  unable  to  find  much  account, 
save  that  his  parents  were  active  and  devoted 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were 
deeply  concerned  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  children,  which  no  doubt  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  him.  This  early  training 
seemed  to  introduce  him  into  a  thoughtful  frame 
of  mind,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  understand 
clearly  the  requisitions  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
and  hence  he  was  restrained  from  indulging  in 
many  of  the  follies  that  beset  the  path  of  the 
young.  As  he  continued  attentive  to  the  voice 
of  this  monitor,  his  love  for  things  of  an  immor- 
tal nature  waxed  stronger,  and  he  gradually  be- 
came fitted  to  enter  the  field  of  labor  designed 
for  him  by  his  God. 

He  had  preserved  an  account  of  the  exercises 
of  his  youth,  but  they  have  been  mislaid  or  de- 
stroyed, so  that  I  can  find  but  the  following 
memorandum  of  his  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York. 

¥  Having  a  desire  attending  my  mind  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  New  York,  from  the  28th  day 
of  Fifth  mo.,  to  the  2nd  of  Sixth  mo.  inclusive, 
1797,  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than  to 
leave  some  remarks  concerning  the  evidences  of 
Divine  goodness,  as  experienced  through  the 
course  of  .this  Yearly  Meeting.  I  think  I  can 
say  for  my  part  with  safety,  that  I  felt  a  concern 
and  a  tender  heart-feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the 
church.  In  the  transacting  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  much  unity  of  sentiment  appeared  to 
prevail,  so  that  I  deemed  it  to  be  the  Lord's 
work  carried  on  through  his  servants.  Before 
the  Yearly  Meeting  entered  into  the  transaction 
of  its  business,  my  mind  was  drawn  in  secret 
prayer  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  that  He  would 
be  pleased  to  abilitate  one  of  His  servants  to 
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offer  vocal  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  His  people, 
which  desire  of  my  heart  was  granted  me. 

"I  think,  if  I  rightly  understood  my  feelings,  I 
was  never  so  sensible  of  Holy  Goodness  to  be 
so  near  us  as  a  religious  society,  as  at  this  time, 
for  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  abilitate  many  of  His  faithful  servants  to  bear 
nuble  testimonies  for  truth. 

"Martha  Routh,  from  England, "was  present  at 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  her  labors  I  believe 
were  comforting  to  many  minds. 

"  The  many  prayers  that  have  been  begotten 
in  my  heart  at  this  time,  for  the  welfare  of  this 
people,  are  unspeakable ;  having  been  favored 
through  Divine  Goodness  to  witness  a  great 
work,  which  I  believe  the  Master  is  preparing 
me  for. 

"  0,  saith  my  soul,  that  all  the  beloved  youth 
would  but  seriously  consider  how  uncertain  is 
our  stay  here  on  earth,  how  few  live  to  be  aged, 
and  how  many  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  call  home 
in  the  prime  of  life,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  while  here.  Then  let  us  first  seek 
to  know  our  God  and  His  righteousness,  and 
then  whatever  is  right  he  will  add  unto  us. 
When  I  took  my  p<en  I  little  expected  to  be  led  in 
this  way,  but  I  hope  that  it  is  of  the  Lord,  and 
not  of  my  own  labors.  My  heart  at  this  time  is 
under  a  renewed  sense  that  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts  is  visiting  my  soul  with  heavenly  good- 
ness, and  that  he  would  also  visit  many  more 
young  minds  if  they  would  only  give  up  all  to 
Him  as  it  is  written  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
6  my  son  give  me  thy  heart f  this  is  all  that  is 
required  of  us. 

"  I  returned  home  the  third  of  Sixth  mo.,  and 
found  our  family  all  well,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  While  attending  to  my  lawful 
business,  I  found  an  increasing  concern  to  attend 
my  mind,  to  deliver  something  when  at  our 
little  meeting,  in  way  of  testimony,  that  thereby 
my  soul  might  find  peace,  and  my  friends  be 
somewhat  benefitted.  And  I  was  made  sensible 
that  my  great  Master  required  it  of  me,  and 
that  wo  would  be  unto  me  if  I  did  not  obey  his 
commands. 

It  appears  that  he  soon  gave  up  to  these  re- 
quirings,  and  that  his  offerings  were  satisfactory 
to  his  friends,  for  on  the  17th  of  First  mo.,  1800, 
nearly  three  years  subsequently,  he  left  home  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  religious  concern,  visited 
Friends  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  and  thence 
to  Nine  Partners.  Of  which  journey  he  penned 
an  account,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : 
After  undergoing  some  considerable  hardship, 
by  reason  #of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  travelling,  he  arrived 
in  season  to  attend  New  Cornwall  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  he  says,  when  he  sat  down  among 
Friends,  he  was  not  only  weary  in  body,  but  low 
in  mind,  but  the  spring  of  Divine  life  soon  arose, 
and  he  was  favored  to  feel  that  there  was  a  rem- 


nant present  for  whom  he  had  a  word  of  en- 
couragement;  and  also  a  class  who,  through  in- 
attention to  their  Divine  Teacher,  had  lapsed 
into  an  indifferent  and  cool  state  of  mind,  to 
whom  he  was  qualified  to  sound  the  word  of 
warning,  showing  them  the  danger  they  were  in; 
he  adds,  "  0  how  great  was  the  cross  for  me,  a 
poor  unworthy  creature,  to  give  up  to  what  I  was 
made  sensible  was  required  of  me,  and  yet  I  soon 
found  that  there  was  more  for  me  yet  to  do,  for 
my  mind  was  clothed  with  a  sense  of  the  many 
favors  we  received  from  day  to  day,  and  our  un- 
worthiness  to  receive  them,  and  under  this  feel- 
ing I  was  drawn  forth  to  supplicate  to,  and  inter- 
cede with  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  give  unto  all  then  assembled  an 
understanding  of  their  states  and  conditions." 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  Nine  Partners,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  Poquay,  and  attended  the 
meeting  at  that  place  ;  and  here  again,  though 
reduced  low  in  mind  ere  the  spring  of  Divine 
life  was  opened,  yet  after  a  season  of  patient 
waiting,  he  was  favored  to  deliver  his  message 
and  receive  the  reward.  He  then  returned  home- 
ward, feeling  that  peace  which  always  follows 
the  performance  of  the  duties  required  at  our 
hands. 

He  was  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  David 
and  Naomi  Halsted,  on  the  21st  of  the  11th  mo., 
1798,  and  in  her  he  found  a  true  helpmeet,  for 
she  .was  alike  concerned  for  the  promotion  of 
Truth,  being  an  approved  minister,  and  one  who 
labored  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  her  God. 
They  lived  harmoniously  together  for  about  five 
years,  when  she  was  removed  by  death,  and 
thus  was  he  early  in  life  made  to  drink  deeply 
of  the  cup  of  affliction. 

In  the  11th  mo.  1804,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Deborah  Powell,  of  the  town  of 
Clinton,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  from 
home  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  till  the  year 
1806,  when  having  received  the  approbation  of 
his  friends,  he  left  home  on  the  19th  of  the  5th 
month,  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  with 
a  prospect  of  paying  a  religious  visit  to  most  of 
Friends'  Meetings  constituting  Rhode  Island 
Yearly  Meeting,  having  Mark  Coffin  for  a  com- 
panion. After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  they  fell  in 
company  with  Euoch  Dorland  and  William 
Mitchell,  who  also  were  bound  to  R.  I.  Yearly 
Meeting.  They  proceeded  on  horseback,  and 
on  Fifth-day  arrived  at  Joshua  Gardner's,  at 
Hopkinstown,  and  appointed  a  meeting  at  that 
place,  which  proved  a  laborious  time,  finding 
no  way  to  relieve  his  mind,  he  sat  an  example 
of  silence  ;  E.  D.  had  a  little  service. 

He  says,  "  Seventh  day  morning  we  rode 
to  Richmond,  and  appointed  a  meeting  at  this 
place  and  after  a  time  of  deep  wading  and  suf- 
fering, under  an  apprehension  that  truth  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  precious  seed  under 
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great  oppression,  near  the  time  of  concluding 
the  meeting,  way  was  unexpectedly  opened,  and  I 
sounded  an  alarm  to  some  relief,  also,  our  friend 
E.  D.  had  good  service. 

"  First-day,  the  8th,  we  appointed  a  meeting 
at  Tower-hill,  South  Kingston.  It  was  much 
the  largest  and  best  meeting  we  have  had.  The 
blessed  truth  rose  into  dominion  over  all,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  door  open  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  and  I  hope  it  will  leave  lasting  impres- 
sions on  many  minds. 

Third-day  morning,  the  10th,  we  appointed 
a  meeting  at  East  Greenwich,  which  proved  a 
close  searching  time.  The  careless,  lukewarm 
and  nominal  professors  were  powerfully  warned 
of  their  dangerous  situation,  and  the  mourners 
in  Zion  were  comforted." 

"  We  had  a  meeting  at  Wickford,  the  fifth 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Master  of  our 
assemblies  was  pleased  to  abilitate  with  suitable 
matter,  whereby  the  truth  arose  in  dominion,  to 
the  rejoicing  of  many  minds,  blessed  be  His 
great  and  worthy  name. 

"  Sixth- day  I  rode  to  Portsmouth,  where  I 
met  my  dear  mother-in-law,  Naomi  Halsted,  who 
also  was  on  a  religious  visit. 

iC  Seventh-day  morning,  I  attended  their  Select 
Meeting  held  at  this  place,  where  I  felt  the 
necessity  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  important 
stations  we  of  this  part  of  the  family  were  filling, 
that  our  lives  should  be  consistent  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  calling,  that  thereby  none  of  us 
should  be  as  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
sincere  and  honest  enquirers  towards  Zion,  the 
beautiful  city  of  the  saints'  solemnity. 

"  Second-day  morning  the  16th.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  commenced,  and  by  the  accounts  received 
from  their  Quarterly  Meetings,  there  appeared 
to  be  many  deficiencies  and  disorders  apparently 
existing  within  their  borders,  which  was  cause 
of  deep  exercise  and  concern  to  Zion's  travellers, 
but  the  great  and  good  Shepherd  of  Israel  was 
pleased  to  qualify  and  annoint  his  devoted  ser- 
vants to  labor  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
help  and  strength  of  many  minds.  Notwith- 
standing there  is  great  cause  of  lamentation  and 
mourning,  when  we  find  the  many  defections  and 
declensions  from  the  purity  and  excellency  of 
the  holy  profession  that  we  as  a  Society  are 
making,  yet  we  have  cause  to  be  humbly  thank- 
ful to  the  great  and  good  Head  of  the  church 
that  he  has  preserved  a  living  remnant  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  I  have  been  renewedly 
comforted  in  the  belief  that  there  are  a  number 
of  precious  Friends  belonging  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  are  maintaining  a  living  concern 
and  travail  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  borders.  May  this  de- 
sirable number  increase,  that  thereby  Zion  may 
become  the  beauty  of  nations  and  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth. 


i(  The  Yearly  Meeting  concluded  on  Fourth- 
day. 

"  Sixth-day  morning  we  appointed  a  meeting 
at  Portsmouth,  in  company  with  E.  D.  It  was  a 
very  large  meeting,  and  I  was  favored  to  relieve 
my  exercised  mind.  After  meeting  we  dined 
at  the  widow  Sherman's,  and  in  the  afternoon 
had  an  opportunity  in  her  family,  and  through 
the  extension  of  Divine  love  it  was  a  memorable 
time.  The  impression  made  on  many  minds  I 
trust  will  not  soon  be  erased. 

"  Seventh-day  morning  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Little  Compton,  which  was  unexpectedly  large, 
and  mostly  of  other  societies,  which  brought  a 
great  exercise  over  my  mind,  that  I  might  be 
preserved  in  the  important  station  I  occupied  ; 
doctrine  was  distilled  as  the  dew,  and  dropped 
as  the  gentle  rain,  yet  the  impenitent  were 
warned  of  the  jeopardy  they  were  in.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord*  for  this  and  other  seasons 
of  favor,  for  He  is  the  only  author  and  fiuisher 
of  every  good  word  and  work. 

"  First-day,  22nd.  Attended  the  meeting  at 
Acoacset,  which  was  large.  The  Master  of 
assemblies  was  pleased  to  abilitate  for  service, 
under  which  I  was  led  to  treat  on  one  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  Baptism,  as  essential  to  salvation, 
and  to  exhort  the  dear  young  people  to  reso- 
lutely turn  their  backs  upon  the  foolish  fashions, 
vain  customs,  maxims  and  friendships  of  this 
fading  world,  and  to  choose  the  Lord  for  their 
portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of 
their  inheritance. 

"  Second-day,  23d.  We  had  a  meeting  at 
Apenegansett,  where  our  friends  Isaac  Bonsell 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  Hannah  Fisher  from 
Philadelphia,  attended.  It  was  truty  a  memorable 
time.  Through  the  love  and  mercy  of  kind 
Providence,  my  way  was  unexpectedly  opened 
for  service,  to  the  comfort  and  rejoicing  of  many 
minds,  and  the  sweet  peace  that  covered  my 
spirit  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  my 
public  exercises. 

"  Sixth-day.  In  company  with  a  number  of 
Friends  we  embarked  for  Nantucket. 

"First-day.  Attended  the  South  Meeting, 
which  was  very  large,  and  my  way  was  opened 
to  labor  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
blessed  truth  rose  over  all,  and  the  Lamb  and 
his  followers  had  the  victory." 

"  Second-day.  Attended  their  Select  Meeting. 
Friends  of  this  part  of  the  family  filling  the 
important  stations  of  Ministers  and  Elders  were 
tenderly  entreated  to  become  good  examples  by 
their  steady  and  circumspect  walking  before  the 
flock  at  large.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
Fourth-day  morning,  when  with  great  reluctance 
I  laid  before  my  friends  a  prospect  that  had 
renewedly  impressed  my  mind,  of  visiting  some 
of  the  families  of  Friends  in  this  island,  which 
after  deliberate  consideration  met  their  approba- 
tion, and  I  was  encouraged  to  faithfulness. 
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"  Yesterday  I  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  Discipline.  The  deficiencies  which  appeared 
to  exist  from  the  reports  of  the  Monthly  Meet 
ings  caused  my  mind  to  be  led  into  a  state  of 
deep  mourning,  and  I  was  enabled  to  lift  up  the 
trumpet  and  sound  the  alarm,  '  Come  out  of 
Babylon  my  people/  that  the  camp  might  be 
cleansed,  and  Jerusalem  be  searched  as  with 
lighted  candles,  that  all  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness  may  be  brought  to  light. 

"  After  visiting  sixty-three  families,  I  appre- 
hended the  service  on  this  island  was  accom- 
plished, and  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  company  with 
Peleg  Mitchell  as  a  companion,  we  embarked  for 
the  main  land,  my  companion,  Mark  Coffin, 
thinking  that  his  bodily  health  would  not  admit 
his  proceeding  further. 

"  Fourth-day  the  16th.  Attended  the  week- 
day meeting  at  Sandwich,  where  I  was  led  to 
open  on  the  subject  of  the  Publican  and  the 
Pharisee,  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray, 
showing  the  danger  there  is  of  entertaining  too 
great  an  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  the  great  need 
there  is  of  feeling  small  in  our  own  estimation. 

"  Sixth-day.  We  appointed  a  meeting  at 
Pembroke,  and  general  notice  being  given,  a 
number  belonging  to  other  societies  were  present. 
I  was  enabled  to  labor  in  the  pure  love  of  the 
Gospel.  The  people  were  very  attentive,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  door  of  entrance  opened 
in  their  minds  to  receive  the  truth.  All  praises 
and  adoration  be  ascribed  to  Him  who  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  who  lives  for  ever  and  ever." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communicated  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NAH-  NEE-BAH  WE-QUA. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Robert  Alsop, 
dated  36  Park  Road,  near  London,  7th  month, 
7,  1860,  in  which  he  says  : — "Nah-Nee- 
Ba.hwe-Qua  has  been  our  guest  for  several 
weeks.  We  are  much  edified  by  her  Christian 
character,  and  feel  it  a  privilege  to  have  her 
under  our  roof.  My  wife  and  I  accompanied 
her  in  her  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Gen.  Bruce,  who  are  to  accompany 
the  Prince  of  Wales  into  Canada,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  their  kindness.  The  Duke  is 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  the  in- 
terview with  the  Queen,  my  wife  was  present 
when  the  Queen  promised  her  "  aid  and  pro- 
tection/' and  the  Duke  said,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen,  that  be  had  had  the  honor  to  lay  all 
the  particulars  before  Her  Majesty,  and  had  re- 
ceived her  commands  to  investigate  the  case  when 
he  reaches  Canada,  and  do  the  best  he  can  for 
the  Indians.  Nah-Nee-Bahwe  Qua  was  almost 
evercome  by  the  kind  manner  of  the  Queen. 
From  the  kind  interest  thou  hast  evinced  in  her 
case,  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  see  how 
the  way  has  been  opened  before  her,  and  feel  as 
we  do,  thankful  and  hopeful." 


I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  husband 
of  the  Indian  Princess,  dated  Owen  Sound, 
Canada  West,  July  the  8th.  He  says  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Nah-nee-bahwe-qtja, 
written  after  she  had  been  favored  by  the  Queen 
with  an  audience.  Friends  in  England  said  to 
her  that  if  the  Indians  should  lose  their  lands 
they  would  make  up  a  purse  for  them  to  buy 
more.  A  Friend  in  New  York  has  a  letter  from 
the  husband  of  the  Princess,  of  a  later  date,  say- 
ing that  Nah-nee-bahwe  qua  dined  with  Mr. 
Rothschild  in  company  with  thirty  or  forty 
others,  and  spoke  of  the  splendor  and  richness 
of  the  table. 

In  her  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Gen.  Bruce  was  present,  with  whom  the  Prin- 
cess became  acquainted  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada.  The  General  was 
very  kind  to  the  Indians,  and  when  she  told  him 
how  they  had  lost  their  lands  he  was  affected  to 
tears.  He  said  the  Indians  should  not  have 
parted  with  their  lands,  and  that  he  should  visit 
Canada  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  would 
look  into  the  case. 

A  lady  residing  in  a  pretty  country  village  in 
New  England,  who  wields  so  gifted  a  pen  that 
the  Indian  Princess  gave  her  the  significant 
name  of  Ojee  be-rega-equa,  in  speaking  of  the 
mission  of  the  Princess  says  :  "  I  see  not  how 
her  cause  could  fail  with  so  courageous  a  mes- 
senger, and  presented  before  a  Sovereign  with 
so  much  a  woman's  heart  as  is  the  Queen  Victo- 
ria's.'7 That  her  red  children  of  the  Western 
World  have  suffered  she  well  knows,  and  with 
the  power  to  rekindle  their  almost  smothered 
council-fires,  and  illume  their  dusky  wigwams 
with  a  cheerful  homelight,  if  she  should  fail  to 
do  so  she  would  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of 
'  our  good  Queen.'  From  the  first  I  have  not 
doubted  the  justness  of  the  cause,  the  ability  of 
the  missionary,  or  the  success  of  her  embassy. 
Her  nation  will  have  cause  to  bless  her  name." 

A  similar  case  of  divesting  the  Indians  of  their 
lands,  although  in  a  different  way,  occurred  here 
in  1856.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Seneca 
Indians  were  all  sold  for  taxes  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  this  State.  George  T.  Trimble,  of  New 
York,  and  Philip  E.  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  interceded 
for  the  Indians,  and  Gov.  Clark,  with  a  prompt- 
ness which  did  him  great  credit,  acted  at 
once  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  from  a 
western  county,  who  was  then  in  the  Senate, 
introduced  a  bill  appropriating  money  from  the 
State  Treasury  to  redeem  the  Indian  lands, 
and  it  was  passed  at  once  by  the  Legislature. 
The  Indian  lands  are  exempted  by  treaty  from 
taxation. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada  are 
preparing  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  and  the  hus- 
band of  the  Princess  Nah-nee-bahwe-qua  is 
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now  engaged  in  getting  them  ready  for  the  great 
occasion.  E.  Meriam. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MO.  11,  1860. 


•Died,  near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  ult.,  John  S.  Garwood,  a  member  of  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

Although  our  deceased  friend  was  not,  in  all  par- 
ticulars, as  consistent  with  our  religious  profession, 
through  unfaithfulness,  as  could  have  been  desired, 
yet,  during  his  last  illness  he  was  preciously  visited 
by  the  Shepherd  of  souls,  and  brought  into  a  state  of 
deep  baptism  and  heart-felt  contrition.  Being  made 
subservient  to  the  heavenly  teaching,  and  the  will  of 
the  creature  subjugated,  he  realized  a  peaceful  condi- 
tion of  mind,  and  gave  evidence  that  he  had  been 
favored  to  accomplish  his.  peace  with  God,  and  had 
partaken  of  His  mercy  and  abundant  forgiveness. 

To  the  question,  by  a  brother,  if  he  felt  resigned  to, 
and  prepared  for  the  great  change  which  was  evident- 
ly fast  approaching,  he  replied,  "I  am  ;  there  are  no 
doubts;"  and,  with  emotional  emphasis,  added,  "I 
have  been  a  great  sinner,  but,  through  mercy,  have 
deeply  repented  it,  and  have  sought  for,  and  feel  a  con- 
scious assurance,  that  I  have  received  my  Heavenly 
Father's  forgiveness  ;  if  it  was  not  so,  this  would  be  a 
perilous  moment  to  me." 

 ,  5th  month  7th,  1860,  at  the  residence  of  his 

nephew  Thomas  Rich,  Jambs  Moon,  in  the  92nd  year 
of  his  age,  a  member  and  Elder  of  Center  Monthly 
Meeting,  Clinton  County,  Ohio.  He  was  born  the  30th 
©f  12th  month,  1768,  in  North  Carolina,  Guilford 
County,  and  came  to  Ohio  about  the  year  1800,  and 
settled  in  the  then  wild  wood,  in  Clinton  County.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
through  his  long  life  a  constant  attender  of  meetings  ; 
he  was  naturally  of  a  generous,  charitable,  and  lively 
disposition,  which  made  him  the  more  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  friends  and  numerous  acquaintance. 
In  thus  being  bereaved  of  one  so  dear  to  us,  we  bave 
felt  the  shock  that  most  feel  when  a  good  man  dies, 
but  we  are  not  left  without  a  hope  as  the  Prophet  ex-  I 
pressed  to  Israel,  "  The  righteous  perish  and  no  man 
layeth  it  to  heart,  and  merciful  men  are  taken  away 
and  none  consider  that  the  righteous  is  taken  from  the 
evil  to  come."  Just  so  with  this  dear  Friend  ;  we  have 
the  consoling  hope  that  he  has  not  only  escaped  those 
evils  that  rent  his  mortal  frame  for  a  few  months  past, 
all  of  which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  but  all 
other  evils  that  are  in  this  world,  and  that  which  is 
to  come.  As  it  is  said,  <l  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

 ,  On  the  22nd  ult.  Frances  M.,  wife  of  Doctor 

Nathan  Shoemaker,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

This  dear  Friend  was  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Spruce  Street, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  an  Overseer  of  that  meeting, 
which  station  she  filled  for  many  years  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  her  friends.  Her  last  illness  was  a  pecu- 
liarly painful  and  protracted  one,  sometimes  causing 
her  to  desire  a  release  from  her  sufferings,  but  the  ever- 
lasting arm  was  felt  to  be  underneath  supporting  her 
through  every  trial. 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  memory  of  her  re- 
fine'd  and  gentle  spirit  is  as  a  sweet  incentive  to  fol- 
low her  as  she  endeavored  to  follow  Christ.  Her  ear 
was  ever   open   to  the  tale   of  sorrow,  and  her 
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hand  withheld  not  the  alms  that  gave  relief.  The 
meeting  to  which  she  belonged  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  valuable  members,  for  her  exemplary  life  verified 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture  promise,  "  The  meek  will  he 
guide  in  judgment  ;  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his 
way." 

Died,  in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  County,  at  the 
house  of  her  son-in-law,  David  Palmer,  on  the  8th  of 
6th  mo.  last,  after  a  lingering  indisposition,  Ann  Simp- 
son, widow  of  James  Simpson,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
age,  an  Elder  and  useful  member  of  society. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

When  I  last  wrote  in  relation  to  our  late  visit 
to  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  my  paper  limits 
forbade  further  enlargement  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  many  Friends  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  balance  of  the  account,  and  to  hear 
something  further  in  relation  to  prison  discipline, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  welfare  of  Society, 
so  far  as  it  has  come  within  the  limits  of  our 
observation. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  observe  that  this 
people  (Friends)  have  been,  nay  they  are,  blessed 
in  basket  and  in  store,  spiritually  and  temporally, 
though  weakness  and  shortcoming  are  in  their 
midst.  We  have  partaken  largely  of  that  amiable 
virtue,  "  brotherly  kindness"  from  them  every- 
where. Though  there  may  be  some  small  differ- 
ences among  them,  there  is  nothing  of  vital 
importance;  and  my  ardent  desire  is  that  we 
may  all  abide  in  unity  together,  for  there 
is  no  strife  nor  debate  there,  about  doctrines  and 
opinions,  but  the  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
is  to  study  to  be  quiet  and  each  do  his  own 
proper  business. 

On  First-day  morning,  the  first  of  the 
Seventh  month,  in  company  with  David  and 
Naomi  Barnes,we  visited  Sing  Sing  prison.  Here 
i  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  prisoners  assembled 
in  one  large  apartment.  Their  deportment  was 
truly  commendable,  and  we  had  a  solemn  and 
satisfactory  opportunity  with  them.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  testimony  of  Paul ;  that  "  it  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  1  Tim.  i.  15. 
I  understand  that  the  principal  object  of  prisons 
and  prison  discipline,  is  not  so  much  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  as  the  security  of  the  com- 
munity from  injury  in  person  and  property, 
and  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

I  have,  within  a  few  years  past,  visited 
some  of  the  prisons  and  alms-houses  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
New  York,  and  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
observing  the  working  of  the  different  systems 
of  prison  discipline.  In  the  County  prisons  the 
visit  has  been  made  in  most  cases  to  the  prison- 
ers generally,  collected  in  an  apartment  for  the 
purpose  )  or  I  have  been  indulged  to  visit  some 
of  them  in  their  cells.  In  these  cases  I  have 
seldom  obtained  much  satisfaction,  as  the  con- 
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finement  is  only  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  it  is  awaiting  his  trial  at  Court,  and  his 
agitated  mind  is  full  of  calculations,  hopes,  and 
expectations  of  being  acquitted.  But  when  sen- 
tence is  passed,  and  the  poor  captive,  deprived 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  is 
consigned  for  years  to  a  solitary  cell,  the  case  is 
very  different.  Our  best  sympathies  become 
awakened  on  his  behalf,  and  with  many  of  these 
I  have  had  tendering  and  affecting  opportunities. 

Tn  the  penitentiaries  of  the  two  first  above 
mentioned  States,  it  is  usual  for  the  prisoners,  to 
remain  in  their  separate  cells,  while  addressed, 
the  visitor  speaking  in  the  corridor,  into  which 
the  doors  of  the  cells  open,  so  that  several 
hundreds  may  distinctly  hear  the  speaker,  (if  he 
speaks  slowly,  and  with,  a  clear  articulate 
voice,)  but  he  sees  none  of  the  prisoners.  It 
seems  like  speaking  to  mere  prison  walls,  and 
the  prisoners  do  not  see  one  another.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  had  excellent  meetings  under  these 
privations,  with  many  hundred  prisoners. 

But  in  Baltimore  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York  it  is  very  different.  There  the  prisoners, 
strongly  guarded,  all  assemble  in  a  chapel.  It 
would  be  extremely,  difficult  for  any  of  the 
visitors  or  visited  to  commit  an  innovation.  I 
greatly  prefer  visiting  prisoners  as  well  as  free 
men  in  a  congregated  capacity,  for  social,  spirit- 
ual worship.  My  own  preferences  before  the 
late  visit,  were  in  favor  of  our  own  mode,  but 
having  tried  the  other,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  better  calculated  to  effect  the  work 
of  reformation,  and  is  more  in  accordance  with 
that  testimony  or  declaration  of  Christ,  "  I  was 
an  hungered  and  ye  fed  me  ;  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me ;  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me."  Matt.  xv.  5. 
I  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  attentions 
of  the  keepers  of  the  prisons  at  Albany,  Roch- 
ester, Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  they  opened 
the  way  for  us  cheerfully,  and  received  us  with 
a  hearty  welcome.  They  are  well  calcula- 
ted for  the  heavy  charge  devolving  upon  them, 
and  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  their 
labors  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  prisoner,  and  "him  that  has  none 
to  help  him." 

Soon  after  the  visit  to  Sing  Sing,  we  had  an 
appointed  meeting  at  Tarrytown,  and  another  at 
Purchase.  We  also  attended  New  York  and 
Flushing  Monthly  Meetings,  and  a  meeting  at 
Shrewsbury ;  and  the  next  day  returned  home, 
where  we  found,  to  our  mutual  joy  and  consola- 
tion, all  well. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers 
to  hear  some  account  of  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting.  It  was  held  on  the  4th  ult.  Friends 
sat  quietly  and  undisturbed  through  the  commo- 
tion usually  attendant  on  that  day.  The  business 
of  this  meeting  was  transacted  in  great  harmony. 
On  one  subject,  which  very  generally  elicits  great 


variety  of  sentiment,  there  was  almost  entire 
unity,  both  in  the  men's  and  women's  meetings. 
It  was  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  grounds  and 
erection  of  a  house  or  houses  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  in  a  former  number  of  this 

|  paper.  The  committee  reported  the  purchase  of 
a  lot,  which  lies  between  15th  and  16th  streets, 
and  between  the  Second  and  Third  avenues.  It 

j  is  a  large  handsome  lot,  facing  an  open  Park, 
and  appears  quite  desirable  as  a  situation  for  a 
Friends'  Meeting  House.  It  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  65,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  partly  from 
the  sale  of  other  property  in  the  city,  which  may 

|  amount  to  40  or  50,000  dollars,  and  10,000 

I  dollars  to  be  raised  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
the  balance  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting.  On  looking  over  the  subscription  list, 
I  could  but  admire  the  very  liberal  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

My  paper  limits  again  forbid  further  enlarge- 
ment. J.  Foulke. 
Sth  mo.  1860. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DECLINE  OF  FRIENDS. 


Much  has  lately  been  written  on  this  subject, 
and  many  causes  assigned,  which  combined  per- 
haps have  produced  the  effect.  But  I  believe 
there  is  another  vital  reason  which  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned  as  a  cause,  and  that  is  the  ten- 
dency to  follow  leaders.  This  has  produced  all 
the  dissensions  and  separations  in  the  Society 
since  its  origin. 

As  we  profess  that  no  man  can  act  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  another,  but  every  rational  being  must 
work  out  his  or  her  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling;  no  Friend  can  consistently  pin  his 
faith  to  another's  skirts  and  expect  salvation  be- 
cause he  subscribes  to  or  upholds  another  man's 
doctrine;  a  regular  officiating  minister,  whether 
paid  or  unpaid,  regular  devotional  exercises  at 
set  times  and  places,  professional  dress  or  address, 
will  not  save  his  soul. 

Heiein  is  the  great  difficulty.  Ministers  pro- 
fessing to  preach  the  gospel  as  inwardly  mani- 
fested by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  become 
popular,  and  sometimes  view  doctrinal  points  dif- 
ferently from  other  of  their  professing  brethren. 
All  conceive  themselves  divinely  inspired,  and 
as  there  is  but  one  God  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
he  would  give  only  one  inspiration  on  the  same 
subject  to  those  he  has  called. 

When  ministers  differ,  their  hearers  can  only 
decide  which  to  believe  rightly  inspired,  as  their 
own  convictions  bear  witness. 

There  are  few  persons,  if  any,  who  can  so 
effectually  resist  the  temptations  of  Satan  when 
on  the  "exceeding  high  mountain"  as  did  the 
blessed  Jesus.  It  becomes  us  then  to  watch  un- 
ceasingly whether  we  be  exalted  or  abased,  to 
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keep  in  subjection  this  tendency  to  extremes, 
whether  in  preaching  or  in  listening. 

As  the  soul's  salvation  should  be  the  ultimate 
desire  of  all,  and  not  the  upholding  of  another 
man's  opinions  or  doctrines,  let  us  attend  well 
to  the  duty  which  concerns  each,  for  ourselves, 
and  cultivate  charity; — then  unity  will  be  pre- 
served, and  the  Society  will  continue  to  prosper. 

g.  a.  n. 


MOUNT  EVERETT  AND  BASHABISH  FALLS. 

It  is  said  that  scores  of  people  live  in  hearing 
of  Niagara  Falls  who  never  saw  them.  Even  so 
thousands  of  our  Massachusetts  pleasure  hunters 
do  not  know,  we  suspect,  that  their  own  State 
has  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  and 
that  there  is  one  special  point  around  which  she 
unrolls  it  in  one  magnificent  and  glowing  pic^ 
ture. 

The  Green  Mountain  range,  as  it  runs  down 
through  Massachusetts,  parts  into  two  ridges. 
The  most  western  of  these  is  the  Taghkonic 
ridge,  running  through  Berkshire,  and  culminat- 
ing in  Mount  Everett  and  his  brethren  of  the 
hills.  The  town  of  Mount  Washington  is  the 
south-western  corner  town  of  Massachusetts,  and 
lies  cuddled  like  an  eagle's  nest  among  the  peaks 
of  Taghkonic,  that  lift  it  up  into  the  sky  and 
separate  it  from  all  mundane  affairs. 

I  grew  up  in  sight  of  Mount  Everett,  about 
ten  miles  from  it,  and  used  to  stop  playing 
sometimes  and  look  off  with  mysterious  wonder 
towards  that  tremendous  pile  of  blue,  behind 
which  the  sun  would  drop  down  out  of  sight  in 
the  western  sky.  What  it  was,  and  what  lay 
over  the  other  side,  and  why  it  always  put  on 
that  mystic  blue  veil  were  questions  that  trou- 
bled me.  And  I  could  easily  have  been  persua- 
ded that  Brahma  or  Olympian  Jove  made  it 
their  dwelling-place.  All  I  could  get  out  of  the 
neighbors  who  sowed  and  reaped  in  sight  of  it 
was,  that  "  rattlesnakes  lived  there,"  and  so  we 
called  it  "Rattlesnake  Mountain."  Notwith- 
standing this  ugly  nickname,  its  awful  grandeur 
"  haunted  me  like  a  passion." 

Not  long  since,  going  b?ck  to  the  old  play- 
grounds where  the  giant  used  to  loom  upon  me, 
he  seemed  to  look  off  through  the  ten  miles  with 
a  sort  of  reproving  countenance.  Somehow,  for 
the  first  time,  we  came  into  rapport  with  each 
other.  It  had  rained  all  night,  and  the  atmos- 
phere the  next  morning  had  a  delightful  trans- 
parency. Mount  Everett  seemed  to  have  come 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  us,  his  blue  veil 
perfectly  translucent,  the  very  trees  outlined, 
and  the  shrubbery  itself  distinctly  visible.  He 
had  moved  up  close  to  us,  and  looked  not  two 
miles  off.  He  seemed  talking  to  us  in  this  way: 
*"  Here  I  stood  and  lifted  up  to  your  boyhood 
the  image  of  power  and  grandeur.  Here  1  have 
dwelt  alone  and  tried  to  win  the  dwellers  below. 


And  for  all  this  I  have  been  nicknamed  and 
given  over  to  rattlesnakes !  Are  we  never  to 
understand  each  other  ?"  It  never  occurred  to 
me  before  that  mountains  must  have  a  sort  of 
semi-consciousness,  and  that  they  like  to  be  ap- 
preciated. Why  not?  Away  up  there  amid 
the  cold  and  the  thunder-claps,  can  we  blame 
them  for  laying  some  claim  upon  our  warm  hu- 
man sympathies?  At  any  rate  I  felt  some  com- 
punctions, and  answered,  "We  have  wronged 
thee  !  We'll  come  and  meet  thee,  and  return 
thy  salutations,  0  thou  father  of  the  Berkshire 
hills  !" 

To  execute  so  virtuous  a  resolution  you  go 
first  to  the  thriving  village  of  Great  Barrington. 
You  find  a  guide,  very  suave  and  accommodating, 
who  will  put  you  ait  two  or  three  others  with 
you  into  an  easy  open  vehicle  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  you  are  soon  riding  through  the 
lovely  vales  of  South  Egremont,  and  nearing  the 
giant  shadows  of  Taghkonic.  The  nearer  you 
come,  the  more  precipitous  the  mountains  appear, 
and  you  wonder  how  you  are  to  scale  those  cliffs 
without  wings.  Suddenly  a  ravine  opens,  and 
you  wind  into  it  and  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
shadows  of  the  tremendous  gorge.  You  ride 
along  one  side  of  it,  looking  up  at  the  right 
through  overhanging  trees,  and  down  to  the  left 
into  a  leafy  chasm,  where  a  stream  tinkles  and 
meanders  out  of  sight.  You  fancy  what  would 
happen  if  the  carriage  should  run  a  little  too  far 
to  the  left,  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  roll 
down  into  the  dar-ker  depths  of  that  leafy  abyss. 
As  you  grow  a  little  nervous,  the  agreeable  guide 
soothes  you  by  telling  you  that  that  is  the  spot 
where  a  traveller  was  murdered,  and  down  in 
that  chasm  his  bones  were  found.  You  wonder 
if  this  is  not  the  very  "murdered  traveller" 
whom  Bryant  commemorates,  and  you  think  of 
"  the  fearful  death  he  died,  far  down  that  narrow 
glen."  You  climb  and  climb,  and  at  length 
emerge  out  of  the  gloomy  forest,  and  the  town 
of  Mount  Washington  opens  upon  you,  spread 
out  there  in  its  eagle  nest, — fields  of  rye,  pas- 
tures with  flocks  and  herds,  farm-houses,  and 
school-houses.  These  lie  in  a  lofty  basin  rimmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  mountains,  except  where 
the  gorges  open  between.  The  mountains  rise 
to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  country  around, 
and  one  thousand  above  the  centre  of  the  basin 
of  which  they  form  .the  rim,  hemming  in  this 
mountain-hollow  from  the  world,  and  lifting  it 
up  towards  the  heavens.  Mount  Everett  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  eastern  rim,  or  towards  the 
Massachusetts  side.  Cedar  Mountain  and  his 
compeer,  (I  forget  his  name,)  rise  on  the  west- 
ern rim,  or  on  the  New  York  side. 

You  turn  towards  the  left  to  scale  Mount 
Everett.  It  is  easily  done,  for  you  have  half 
scaled  it  now.  -  You  drive  to  the  foot  of  it  on  the 
Mount  Washington  side,  and  walk  the  other 
thousand  feet;  you  soon  reach  the  summit;  you 
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pause  to  thank  G-od,  and  pity  those  who  have 
died  without  the  sight ! 

All  Berkshire  is  unrolled  under  your  eye.  Its 
broad  sweep  of  hill  and  valley  from  Vermont  to 
the  Connecticut  line  is  all  there,  with  its  cultured 
farms  in  their  voluptuous  green,  its  jagged  hills 
running  down  into  sheltered  vales,  where  nestle 
the  villages  around  the  church-spires  that  call 
the  weary  farmers  to  worship  God.  There  were 
the  homes  of  the  Sedgwicks,  and  the  Deweys, 
and  of  Bryant,  into  whose  prose  and  verse  this 
commingling  grandeur  and  grace  have  transfused 
themselves  in  ever  fresh  and  breezy  inspirations. 
Off  to  your  left  looms  up  "  Monument  Mountain/' 
which  you  have  wanted  to  see  ever  since  the 
musical  periods  of  Bryant's  description  have 
haunted  your  memory.  Right  under  you,  almost 
within  calling  distance,  is  the  summer  home  of 
Orville  Dewey.  Southward  lies  Litchfield 
County  in  Connecticut,  and  westward  stretches 
Columbia  County  in  York  State,  its  green  undu- 
lating farms  and  orchards  melting  away  towards 
the  Catskill  range,  which  lifts  up  its  deep  blue 
pile  into  the  heavens,  and  shuts  you  off  in  that 
direction.  An  amphitheatre  closed  in  by  the 
Catskill  on  one  side  and  Mount  Tom  and  Hol- 
yoke  on  the  other,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
across,  including  nearly  all  Berkshire, — the 
Switzerland  of  Massachusetts !  The  White  Hills 
have  more  of  rugged  and  barren  awfulness,  but 
no  such  endless  wealth  of  beauty  and  loveliness. 
The  buxom  breezes  are  always  passing  over  and 
fanning  the  top  of  Mount  Everett  with  a  most 
delicious  coolness,  though  not  with  the  exhilarat- 
ing properties  of  the  cold  draughts  of  the  White 
Hills,  which  make  you  half  conscious  of  wings. 

Coming  down  from  Mount  Everett  you  cross 
over  through  the  basin  to  the  rim  on  the  New 
York  side.  Going  about  three  miles  you  enter 
a  ravine,  and  follow  the  course  of  a  stream  till 
you  come  to  Bashabish  Falls.  You  come  to 
where  the  western  rim  by  some  convulsion  seems 
to  have  split  in  two,  and  a  rocky  chasm  yawns, 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  down  which  the  stream 
dashes  and  foams  in  endless  torture,  while  the 
spray,  "the  sweat  of  its  great  agony/'  ever  rises 
out  of  it,  like  a  prayer  for  mercy  out  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  You  take  a  footpath  along  the  edge 
;>f  the  chasm.  You  look  over  into  it  sometimes, 
and  then  hold  your  brain.  You  finally  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  Falls,  and  look  up  through  the 
terrible  fissure  with  a  new  sense  of  the  Omnipo- 
tence that  rent  the  rocks  to  let  the  stream  come 
ihrough.  There  is  a  house  kept  open  at  the  foot 
;>f  the  Falls,  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers  I 
im  sorry  to  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  obli- 
ging landlord,  who  does  everything  at  very  mod- 
erate compensation  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests. 

You  will  be  very  foolish  if  you  do  not  stay 
md  look  at  Bashabish  by  moonlight,  even  if  you 
have  to  wait  till  midnight  before  the  fairy  spec- 
tacle can  take  place.    The  water  does  not  take 


that  leap  of  two  hundred  feet  all  at  once.  It  is 
broken  mainly  into  two  falls,  one  above  the 
other,  the  walls  of  granite  and  gneiss  towering 
up  on  each  side  of  the  chasm  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, crowned  with  thick  foliage,  whose  deep  green 
contrasts  fantastically  with  the  wild  and  awful 
grandeur  underneath,  like  beautiful  wreaths 
around  the  jaws  of  Orcus.  You  take  your  stand 
after  nightfall  at  the  foot  of  the  chasm,  and  look 
up  into  its  darkness  dimly  pierced  by  the  stars. 
If  you  wait  long  enough,  you  will  see  a  great 
light  struggling  through  the  trees  at  the  top,  and 
trying  to  set  them  on  fire.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  sky,  but  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  fissure,  where  the  trees  lean  over  it  and 
hide  it.  You  lift  the  glass,  and  the  trees  at  the 
top  turn  into  one  great  blaze,  and  presently  the 
moon  swims  through  the  trees,  seeming  to  touch 
them  and  clothe  them  with  innocuous  flame,  and 
pour  a  great  flood  of  silver  down  the  abyss,  ting- 
ing the  waterfalls  and  rocks,  and  filling  the  vast 
fissure  with  a  white  glory.  The  fairy  scene  soon 
passes  away,  for  the  moon  swims  across  the  fis- 
sure and  is  hid  again  behind  the  great  mountain 
rim,  seeming  only  to  have  come  and  looked  down 
through  the  rent,  to  light  up  the  abyss  for  your 
special  edification  and  wonder. 

Be  sure  not  to  leave  Bashabish  Falls  till  you 
have  seen  the  sun  set  from  the  top  of  Prospect 
Mountain.  That  is  the  name  of  the  height  at 
the  head  of  the  Falls,  and  it  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  gorge,  to  where  it  widens  and  finally 
opens  out  into  Columbia  County,  on  whose  slopes 
of  green  you  feast  your  eye  away  to  the  Catskill 
Ridge.  You  watch  the  intermingling  colors  as 
the  sun  wheels  down  behind  the  Catskill.  First 
the  black  shadows  in  the  gorge  right  under  you, 
then  the  soft  green  of  the  Columbian  landscapes 
taking  on  a  tinge  of  purple,  then  the  light  and 
airy  cerulean  lying  beyond,  then  the  deep  dark 
blue  of  Catskill  himself,  heaved  up  and  lapping 
on  to  the  sky,  as  if  claiming  to  be  a  part  of  it, 
then  the  clouds  that  make  ridges  above  him  in 
gold  and  purple;  and  over  all  a  dream-like  haze, 
idealizing  the  whole  picture  with  a  floating  veil 
of  orange  and  crimson  and  violet-blue,  till  it 
swims  before  you  as  one  vast  sheet  hung  down 
from  the  throne  to  heighten  or  fill  up  your  ideals 
of  the  Paradise  of  God.  You  stay  there  till  the 
colors  fade  out  and  the  drenching  dews  have 
brought  you  to  your  senses,  and  you  come  down 
from  Prospect  Mountain  chanting  Wordsworth 
for  a  hymn  of  gratitude  and  praise  : — 

"  Had  this  effulgence  disappeared 
With  flying  haste,  I  might  have  sent 
Among  the  speechless  clouds  a  look 
Of  blank  astonishment; 
But 't  is  endued  with  power  to  stay 
Aud  sanctify  one  closing  day, 
That  frail  mortality  may  see — 
What  is?    Ah,  no,  but  what  can  be  ! 
Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 
With  modulated  echoes  raDg, 
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While  choirs  of  fervent  angels  sang 
Their  vespers  in  the  grove  ; 

Or,  crowning,  star-like,  each  some  sovereign  height, 
Warbled  for  heaven  above,  and  earth  below, 
Strains  suitable  for  both.    Such  holy  rite, 
Methinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Sublimer  transport,  purer  love, 
Than  doth  this  silent  spectacle, — the  gleam, 
The  shadow,  and  the  peace  supreme!" 

And  this  is  what  lay  beyond  "  Rattlesnake 
Mountain,"  the  mysterious  giant  that  so  haunted 
my  boyhood  with  its  gloomy  grandeur. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  Seventh  month, 

1859.  1860. 

Rain  during  some  portions  of  the 

24  hours,  11  days  12  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  .  .  .  0  "  0  " 
Cloudy  without  storms,      .    .    .    6   "         9  '< 

Ordinarily  clear,  14  "  10" 

31  31 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 


1859. 


1860. 


76.49  deg. 

94  « 
59  " 


1197 
0.98  in. 


75.56  deg. 


Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

at  Penna.  Hospital,     .    .        75  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  month  do.       94  " 

Lowest  do.    do.      do.    do.       55  " 
Deaths,  o-onutmg  five 
current   weeks  for 
1859  and  four  for  1860,    .  1217 

Rain  during  the  month,      .    4.07  in. 

Average  of  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  sixth  month  for 
the  past  71  years,   , 

Highest  do.  during  that  entire 

period,  1793,    81  " 

Lowest  do.  do.  1816,  68  " 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  say  that  an  ex 
tensive  and  excessive  drought  is  now  prevailing  ; 
we  are  made  sensible  of  it  wherever  we  turn,  less 
than  an  inch  of  rain  having  fallen  during  the 
month  under  review. 

The  superabundance  during  the  year  1859  was 
the  subject  of  comment  and  comparison  with 
former  years,  almost  every  month ;  and  the  fol 
lowing  table  is  introduced  as  possessing  particu- 
lar interest  at  the  present  time—from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  but  little  more  than  half  the 
quantity  has  fallen  so  far  the  present  year  that 
did  last,  and  three  inches  less  than  during  the 
seven  months  of  1859  : 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LINES. 

Rave  not  thus  wildly,  oh  !  my  thoughts,  but  know 
There  is  a  healing  balm  for  every  woe, 
Soul,  there  is  One  who  all  thy  griefs  may  feel 
And  if  He  wounds,  He  only  wounds  to  heal. 

What  though  the  world  in  all  its  strength  may  rise, 
It  cannot  bar  my  spirit  from  the  skies  ; 
And  if  I  seek  the  pure  light  from  above, 
Earth  cannot  drive  me  from  the  fount  of  Love. 

Rave  on  mad  world,  I  fear  thy  frowns  no  more, 
Thy  time  to  enchain,  to  hurt  me,  now  is  o'er, 
If  I  but  leave  my  cause  with  One  whose  power 
Can  guide  and  guard  me  in  the  darkest  hour. 

Then  give  me  strength,  dear  Lord,  to  do  Thy  will — 

Command  each  rebel  passion  to  be  still, 

And  may  I  feel  in  true  humility 

I'm  only  safe  when  looking  up  to  Thee. 

When  enemies  arise  to  steal  my  peace, 
Do  Thou  my  feeble,  faltering  strength  increase, 
Teach  me  to  say,  as  I  their  works  shall  view — 
u  Father,  forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Yes — drive  each  thought  of  warfare  from  my  heart, 
Bid  every  vengeful  foe  of  peace  depart, 
And  fill  my  soul  with  Thy  pure  heavenly  light, 
That  all  my  walk  be  perfect  in  Thy  sight. 

Farmington,  *lth  mo.,  1860.  A  . 


1858. 

1859. 

1860 

First  month. 

2.60  inch. 

6.67  inch. 

3.22  inch. 

Second  <; 

2  28 

it 

3.66 

tt 

2.75 

it 

Third  " 

1.08 

it 

6.98 

it 

1.41 

a 

Fourth  " 

4.64 

a 

5.61 

a 

3.80 

»< 

Fifth  " 

5.01 

it 

2.25 

tt 

3.81 

u 

Sixth  « 

4.95 

it 

6.00 

it 

2.88 

a 

Seventh  " 

1.34 

a 

4.07 

a 

0.98 

it 

21.90 

35.24 

18.85 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  2,  1860. 


J.  M.  E. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GRASS. 

Here  I  am,  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere  ; 

By  the  dusty  road, 

On  the  suDny  hill-side, 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook; 

In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere. 

Here  I  come,  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere  : 
All  around  the  open  door, 
Where  sit  the  aged  poor, 
Here  where  the  children  play, 
In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 

I  come  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere. 

Here  I  come,  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere  ; 
You  cannot  see  me  coming, 
Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming ; 
For  in  the  starry  night, 
And  the  glad  morning  light, 

I  come  quietly  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come,  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere  ; 
More  welcome  than  the  flowers, 
In  the  summer's  pleasant  hours  ; 
The  gentle  cow  is  glad, 
And  the  merry  bird  not  sad, 

To  see  me  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere. 

Here  I  come,  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere  ; 
When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead, 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed, 
In  the  happy  spring  I'll  come 
And  deck  your  silent  home, 

Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come,  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere  ; 

My  humble  song  of  praise, 

Most  gratefully  I  raise, 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land  ; 
Creeping,  silently  creeping,  everywhere. 
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COTTON  SPINNING. 
(Continued  from  page  335.) 

Among  the  recent  inventions  which  have 
grown  out  of  Oompton's  mule,  the  most  remark- 
able is  that  contrived  by  Richard  Roberts,  of 
Manchester,  originally  a  working  man,  who  in 
825  patented  his  self-acting  mule.  By  means 
of  this  machine,  spinning-wheels,  each  bearing 
hundreds  of  spindles,  run  themselves  out  and  in 
by  automatic  machinery,  requiring  the  labor  of 
only  a  few  boys  or  girls  to  watch  them  and  piece 
the  broken  threads.  But  so  rapid  is  the  march 
of  invention,  that  Roberts'  mule  has  already,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  superseded  by  the  improved 
machines  of  other  makers.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  owe  something  to  foreign  inven- 
tors, amongst  others  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  scarcity  of  artisans  has 
operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machines.  But  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful contrivance  introduced  into  cotton-spinning  of 
late  years  is  the  production  of  a  Frenchman,  by 
name  Josue  Heilmann.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mulhausen,  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton-man- 
ufacture in  Alsace;  and  having  acquired  a  pro- 
perty worth  about  £20,000,  principally  by  mar- 
riage, he  was  regarded  as  a  rich  man  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Mulhausen  having  offered  a  prize  of  five  thousand 
francs  for  a  combing-machine — the  ordinary 
carding-machine  being  found  insufficient  for  the 
preparation  of  cotton  wool  for  spinning  the  finer 
sorts  of  yarn,  besides  involving  considerable 
waste — Heilmann  proceeded  to  compete  for  the 
reward.  At  the  same  time  he  occupied  himself 
with  other  inventions,  such  as  an  embroidering- 
machiue  and  a  velvetpile  cutting-machine,  both 
of  which  he  perfected  before  his  combing-ma- 
chine, which  long  baffled  him. 

Many  years  passed,  and  the  expenses  in  which 
he  became  involved  were  so  great,  that  he  was 
at  length  reduced  to  poverty.  He  had  expended 
his  fortune  of  £20,000  in  trying  to  secure  the 
offered  prize  of  5,000  francs,  and  he  seemed  as 
far  from  making  his  discovery  as  ever.  His  wife 
died  while  he  was  still  struggling  with  his  diffi- 
culties ;  and  at  this  stage  in  his  career  he  came 
over  to  England  with  his  son,  and  settled  down 
at  Manchester.  While  there  he  found  friends 
to  advance  him  money,  with  which  he  went  on 
with  the  contrivance  of  his  combing-machine. 
He  had  a  model  constructed  for  him  by  Sharp, 
Roberts  &  Co.,  but  still  he  could  not  make  it 
succeed,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle 
in  despair.  He  returned  again  to  France  to 
visit  his  friends,  still  pursuing  his  idea,  which 
had  obtained  complete  possession  of  his  mind. 
One  evening,  when  pondering  over  the  subject 
at  his  hearth,  as  his  daughters  were  sitting  comb- 
ing their  long  hair,  and  drawing  it  out  at  full 
length  between  their  fingers,  the  thought  sud- 
denly struck  him,  that  if  he  could  successfully 


imitate  in  a  machine  the  process  of  combing  out 
the  longest  hair,  and  forcing  back  the  short  by 
reversing  the  action  of  the  comb,  it  might  serve 
to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulty.  Upon  this 
idea  he  proceeded  ;  introduced  the  apparently 
simple  but  really  most  intricate  process  of  ma- 
chine-combing j  and,  after  several  years'  further 
labor,  perfected  his  invention.  Its  singular 
beauty  can  only  be  appreciated  by  an  inspection 
of  the  machine  at  work,  when  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  process  which  it  performs  and  that  of 
combing  the  hair,  which  suggested  it,  will  read- 
ily be  detected.  It  combs  the  lock  of  cotton 
at  both  ends,  places  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  ex- 
actly paralled  with  each  other,  separates  the 
long  from  the  short  fibres,  and  unites  the  long 
fibres  in  one  sliver  and  the  short  ones  in  another. 
The  principal  commercial  value  of  the  invention 
consists  in  its  rendering  the  commoner  sorts  of 
cotton  available  for  purposes  of  fine  spinning. 
An  equal  quality  of  yarn  can  now  be  produced 
out  of  cotton-wool  6d.  per  lb.  cheaper  than  that 
formerly  used.  The  invention  was  quickly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Manchester  spinners,  Mr.  Bazley  be- 
ing, we  believe,  the  first  to  adopt  it.  Six  firms 
united  and  purchased  the  patent  for  cotton  for 
the  sum  of  .£30,000;  the  wool-spinners  gave 
the  same  sum  for  the  privilege  of  applying  it  to 
wool;  and  the  Marshalls,  of  Leeds,  paid  <£20,- 

000  for  using  it  upon  flax.  Thus  wealth  sud- 
denly flowed  in  upon  poor  Heilmann  at  last.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it.  Scarcely  had  his 
long  labors  been  crowned  by  success  when  he 
died  ;  and  his  son,  who  had  shared  all  his  priva- 
tions, shortly  followed  him.  Yarn  of  the  finest 
quality  is  no  longer  produced  as  an  exceptional 
article.  Mr.  Bazley  exports  what  is  called  No. 
240  yarn  in  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  the 
finest  foreign  muslin  manufactures.  Of  the  fine- 
ness of  this  thread  some  idea  may  be  formed  when 
we  state  that  two  hundred  and  forty  hanks,  each 
eight  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  length,  are  spun 
from  a  single  pound  weight  of  cotton,  or  a  total 
length  of  above  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  ! 
But  this  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
capabilities  of  English  machinery  ;  for  at  the 
great  exhibition  1851,  specimens  of  yarn  spun 
at  Bolton  were  exhibited  so  fine  as  No.  700,  or 
equal  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  in 
length,  spun  from  one  pound  of  material  ! 
Worked  up  into  finer  kinds  of  lace,  the  original 
shilling's-worth  of  cotton-wool  before  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  may  have  been 
increased  to  the  value  of  between  £300  and 
£400! 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  more 
than  glance  at  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  which  has  followed  close 

1  upon  the  steps  of  these  remarkable  inventions. 
.Furnishing  a  ready  means  of  employment  for 
I  men,  women,  and  children,  who  easily  acquired 
I  expertuess  in  the  simple  process  of  machine- 
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spinning  and  weaving,  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts were  for  many  years  the  resort  of  the  un- 
employed from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  course  of  a  century  the  population  of 
Manchester  increased  tenfold.  That  city  now 
contains  about  double  the  number  of  inhabitants 
which  occupied  the  entire  county  of  Lancaster  in 
1750.  Within  an  area  of  thirty  miles  round 
Manchester,  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
exceeds  that  of  the  like  area  round  St.  Paul's. 
Old  farmhouses  and  hamlets  have  become  the 
centres  of  large  towns,  whilst  villages  have  as- 
sumed the  dimensions  of  cities.  The  extraordin- 
ary growth  of  population  in  places  altogether  in- 
adequate for  their  accommodation,  at  first  led  to 
overcrowding,  ill-conditioned  living,  and  many 
social  evils,  which  experience  has  done  much 
to  correct.  Communities  expanded  with  such 
rapidity  that  they  speedily  outgrew  the  pro- 
visions made  for  education,  police,  and  local 
government,  which,  however  well  adapted  for 
thinly  peopled  localities  and  a  comparatively 
primitive  state  of  society,  were  found  altogether 
unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  dense  masses 
who  were  principally  bound  to  their  employers 
by  the  tie  of  weekly  wages.  A  rapid  improve- 
ment has  of  late  years  taken  place.  An  expan- 
sion of  their  civic  institutions  has  in  many 
quarters  been  effected  adequate  to  their  growing 
wants ;  a  better  spirit  has  begun  to  manifest  itself 
amongst  employers  as  well  as  employed;  and 
educational  and  religious  agencies  are  now  in 
full  work.  There  are  factory  communities  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  which  might  be  cited 
as  models  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  artisans, 
their  observance  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  all 
that  constitutes  good  citizenship.  That  there 
are  others  still  widely  different,  victims  of  social 
neglect,  improvidence,  and  ignorance,  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented ;  but  we  must  hope  that  these 
will  not  long  lag  behind.  Much  depends  upon 
the  example  of  the  employers,  and  the  moral 
supervision  which  they  exercise  in  their  re- 
spective establishments.  We  believe  that  there 
is  a  rapidly  increasiug  number  who  regard  their 
workpeople  as  something  better  than  so  many 
"  hands/'  and  feel  that  there  are  higher  objects 
in  life  than  to  spin  an  even  thread,  or  to  open 
out  new  markets  for  the  products  of  their  looms 
and  jennies.  When  masters  exercise  the  high 
functions  which  belong  to  them  in  the  enlightened 
and  kindly  spirit  which  many  of  the  best  of  them 
now  display,  it  will  be  found  that  the  aggrega- 
tion of  work-people,  which  has  heretofore  been 
regarded  as  a  source  of  mischief,  will  become  an 
equally  powerful  instrumentality  for  good.  The 
ninety  thousand  Sunday  school  children  assem- 
bled before  the  queen  in  the  Peel  Park  at  Man- 
chester in  1851,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
•indications  which  might  be  mentioned  of  the 
beneficial  influence  which  has  taken  place  in  these 
great  centres  of  our  manufacturing  population. 


One  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  been  the  creation  of  Liverpool, 
which,  from  an  obscure  fishing  village,  has  grown 
up  into  one  of  the  largest  ports  in  the  world.  In 
1858  the  registered  tonnage  of  Liverpool  was 
four  millions  four  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty-three  tons,  and  the 
dues  paid  amounted  to  £347,899.  The  increase 
in  the  imports  of  cotton  affords  a  measure  of  the 
increase  in  the  wealth,  trade,  and  population  oi 
Lancashire  generally.  In  1758  the  total  im- 
ports of  cotton  wool  into  all  England,  principally 
from  the  Levant  and  the  West  Indies,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  millions  of  pounds' 
weight,  the  principal  portion  of  the  cotton  thus 
imported  being  consumed  as  candlewicks.  In 
1858,  just  one  century  later,  the  quantity  import- 
ed, principally  into  Liverpool,  was  upwards  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  pounds.  Two-fifths  of  this 
vast  quantity  was  from  the  United  States,  though, 
in  1770,  the  entire  imports  from  that  country 
were  only  three  bags  from  New  York,  four  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  three  barrels  from 
North  Carolina.  It  is  obvious  from  these  facts 
that  the  cotton  manufacture  is  not  without  its 
perils.  Principally  depending,  as  it  does,  for  the 
supply  of  its  raw  manterial  upon  the  slave  labor 
of  the  American  Republic — >a  country  whose 
leading  public  men  have  frequently  sought,  ot 
late  years,  to  make  political  capital  by  trying  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England, — looking  also  at  the 
concentration  of  large  masses  of  highly  paid 
artisans  upon  a  branch  of  productive  industry 
which  has  no  root  either  in  the  soil  of  England 
or  in  her  own  colonies, — we  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  contains  elements  of  danger, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  would  as- 
sume quite  an  appalling  aspect.  In  the  con- 
tingency, again,  of  a  war  with  either  America  or 
France,  unless  England  could  secure,  by  means 
of  her  maritime  police,  the  safe  transit  by  sea  of 
the  raw  cotton  inwards,  and  the  manufactured 
fabrics  outwards,  a  state  of  things  would  sudden- 
ly be  developed  throughout  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing districts  which  the  mind  shudders  to 
contemplate.  It  will  be  admitted  also,  that  the 
almost  unlimited  means  of  production  which  the 
remarkable  inventions  we  have  described  place 
at  the  command  of  manufacturing  capitalists, 
leads  to  frequent  over  manufacturing,  gluts,  and 
commercial  crises. 

"  The  entire  failure  of  a  cotton  crop,"  says 
Mr.  Ashworth,  "should  it  ever  occur,  would 
utterly  destroy,  and  perhaps  forever,  all  the 
manufacturing  prosperity  we  possess;  or,  should 
the  growth  in  any  one  year  be  only  one  million 
instead  of  three  millions  of  bales,  the  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  classes  would  find  themselves 
involved  in  losses  which,  in  many  cases,  would 
amouut  to  irretrievable  ruin — millions  of  our 
countrymen  would  become  deprived  of  employ- 
ment and  food — and,  as  a  consequence,  the  mis- 
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on  >rtune  would  involve  this  country  in  a  series  of 
ol  ilamities,  politically,  socially,  and  commercially, 
tq  ich  as  cannot  be  contemplated  without  anxiety 
[j  ad  dismay." 

a3   These  considerations  strongly  point  to  the 

0.  ecessity  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
je  le  British  colonies, — in  India,  Australia,  and 
;e  ifrica — that  we  may  escape  the  perils  which 
e  3em  to  attach  to  our  relying  so  exclusively  for 
if  ur  supply,  as  we  do  at  present,  upon  the  pro- 

1.  acts  of  American  slavery. 

j,  It  is,  however,  unquestionable,  that  up  to  this 
t  ime  the  cotton-manufacture  has  been  a  source 
!  f  great  national  wealth  and  power  to  England, 
j  *lr.  Porter  has  said,  "  it  is  to  the  spinning-jenny 
i  nd  the  steam-engine  that  we  must  look  as  hav- 
,  ng  been  the  true  moving  power  of  our  fleets  and 
.rmies,  and  the  chief  support  also  of  a  long- 
sontinued  agricultural  prosperity."  The  gigan- 
lic  efforts  put  forth  by  England  during  the  last 
jreat  continental  war  could  not  have  been  made 
|)ut  for  the  taxes  levied  upon  manufactures  and 
Manufacturing  incomes.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
lotwithstanding  the  depletion  suffered  during 
iihat  great  crisis  of  our  history,  our  population 
md  our  wealth  continued  to  increase  at  a  rate 
;hat  had  never  before  been  exceeded  or  even 
bqualled.  Property  of  all  kinds  rose  in  value ; 
and  land,  which  was  formerly  comparatively 
worthless,  and  grew  only  reeds  and  rushes, 
sold  at  almost  incredible  prices.  A  few  weeks 
since  we  stood  upon  an  estate  of  about  one  hun- 
dred acres,  which  was  purchased  less  than  two 
centuries  since  for  ^120.  At  its  last  valuation 
it  was  set  down  as  worth  .£10,000.  Mr.  Ash- 
worth  estimates  that  in  the  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  lands  in  Lancashire, 
which  are  chiefly  agricultural,  have  advanced  in 
value  3,500  per  cent.,  while  those  occupied  by 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  advanced  7,000 
per  cent,  or  twice  as  much.  Figures  can  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  present  actual  value  of  the 
cotton-manufacture  as  a  branch  of  British  indus- 
try ;  but  we  will  mention  that  the  total  value  of 
the  cotton- manufactures  exported  and  retained 
for  home  use  amounts,  to  about  sixty-six  millions 
yearly,  and,  deducting  the  value  of  the  raw  cot- 
ton, which  is  about  twenty-six  millions,  there 
remains  in  the  country  an  annual  sum  of  above 
forty  millions  sterling,  which  is  distributed 
amongst  the  work-people  as  wages,  amongst  the 
manufacturers  as  profits,  and  amongst  the  various 
other  branches  of  industry  which  mainly  depend 
upon  it  for  their  existence. 

But  the  most  valuable  property  of  the  land  of 
Lancashire  consists  in  the  men  who  live  upon  it, 
and  give  it  its  worth.  An  old  writer  speaks  of 
them  as  characterized  by  plainness  and  down- 
rightness,  to  which  must  be  added  shrewdness 
and  sagacity  in  the  business  of  life.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  very  self-reliant  and  intensely 
practical.  To  strangers  they  often  seem  unsensi- 


tive,  rough,  and  uncouth ;  but  though  the 
arts  of  refinement  and  the  graces  of  behaviour 
can  never  be  neglected  without  injury,  those 
who  know  them  the  best  hold  that  their  "  hearts 
are  in  the  right  places."  They  are  exceedingly 
tenacious  and  persevering  in  business.  "  The 
Lancashire  working  classes,"  says  Bam  ford, 
"  from  which  most  of  the  employing  class  have 
risen,  are  the  most  intelligent  of  any  in  the  island, 
or  in  the  world  ;  the  Scotch  workers  are  the  only 
ones  who  approach  them  in  intelligence.  From 
the  loom  they  will  bring  out  any  thing  that  has 
ever  been  worked  in  Europe  j  in  mechanics  they 
are  nowhere  surpassed  ;  and  in  mining  they  take 
rank  with  the  best.  They  probably  turn  out  a 
greater  amount  of  work  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  people  under  the  sun."  Such  are 
the  men  who  have  converted  the  barren  wilds 
and  bleak  moors  of  South  Lancashire,  within 
little  more  than  a  century,  into  one  of  the  richest 
districts  of  England •  and  who,  by  their  skill, 
invention,  and  persevering  industry,  have  estab- 
lished the  branch  of  manufacture  we  have  thus 
summarily  described,  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  which  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  in- 
dustry. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  Meteor. —  Observers  in  different  parts  have 
described  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  meteor,  which 
appeared  in  this  latitude  on  Sixth  day  the  20th  ult. 
at  about  9|  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  appeared  to 
be  doubled,  and  when  at  an  angle  of  about  40  de- 
grees, separated  into  two  bodies,  passing  from  the 
west,  and  travelling  east,  occupying  in  its  passage 
about  30  or  40  seconds.  It  was  exceedingly  brilliant 
in  some  places,  and  left  a  long  streak  of  fire  in  the 
rear.  Some  observers  state  that  a  peculiar  rushing 
sound  wis  distinctly  heard. 

From  the  Republic  op  Liberia. — Reliable  letters 
have  been  received  to  the  sixth  of  May,  which  speak 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  that  colony.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane  is  very  successful.  At  one  establishment  visit- 
ed by  the  writer,  who  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Monrovia,  there  were  forty  tons  of  brown  sugar  ready 
for  market,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
molasses  and  syrup.  A*;Mr.  Cooper  had  taken  the 
sixth  crop  from  one  planting  of  six  acres  within  the 
year.  From  some  of  the  hill-tops  the  sugar  planta-r 
tions  can  be  seen  stretching  away  for  many  miles. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  and  coffee,  which  was  beginning  all  along 
the  coast. 

German  Colony  op  Forty  Families,  will  leave 
California  during  the  present  summer,  to  settle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amoor  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bureja. 
The  leader  of  the  enterprise  is  Captain  Von  Bries, 
owner  of  the  first  steamer  that  navigated  the  Amoor 
in  its  whole  navigable  length.  Ths  climate  of  this 
region  is  described  as  a  very  pleasant  mixture  of  tor- 
rid and  temperate  heats.  T*e  forests  are  gigantic, 
having  many  trees  which  are  entirely  unknown  in 
Europe.  The  wild  apple  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
and  exists  in  great  abundance.  There  is  a  native  fruit 
called  the  grape  cherry,  of  which  the  bears  are  very 
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fond.  They  select  a  well-laden  tree,  climb  to  a  con- 
venient height  where  they  can  reach  the  fruit,  and 
make  a  confortable  seat  in  a  suitable  fork,  the  main 
trunk  forming  a  back  to  lean  against.  There  they 
sit,  breaking  off  the  limbs,  and  picking  them  clean 
with  the  gravity  of  philosophers.  All  the  forests  are 
densely  populated  with  wild  beasts  and  game — the 
panther,  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  elk,  &c. 

Interesting  Discovery. — All  the  colors  have  been 
produced  by  photography,  but  it  has  been  heretofore 
impossible  to  fix  them.  It  is  now  stated  that  M.  Tous- 
saint,  of  France,  has  succeeded  in  fixing  these  colors 
permanently  ;  and  that  consequently  we  are  to  have 
photographs  of  objects  in  all  their  natural  colors. 
The  principal  substance  used  are  reported  to  be  oil  of 
pink  and  chloride  of  gold. 

A  very  interesting  conversazione  has  been  held  in 
Langham  place,  in  connection  with  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury presided,  and  papers  were  read,  showing  the 
suitability  of  law-engrossing,  printing  and  book-keep- 
ing as  occupations  for  women.  An  admirable  col- 
lection of  women's  work  in  these  and  other  trades 
and  professions  was  also  exhibited. 

Locusts. — It  is  the  impression  that  the  seventeen 
year  locusts  are  harmless.  The  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  has  investigated  and  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion.    The  editor  says  : — 

"  Observation  has  satisfied  us  that  the  Cicada  has 
altogether  too  good  a  character,  and  that  be  or  she, 
she  rather,  (for  it  is  the  female  who  does  all  the  mis- 
chief,) is  an  enemy  to  fruit  and  other  trees.  Tbey 
perforate  the  terminal  twigs  with  a  multitude  of 
minute  holes,  thus  weakening  the  branch,  which  is 
broken  off  by  the  first  wind,  and  often  by  the  weight 
of  fruit.  We  have  seen  branches  of  pear,  apple  and 
peach  trees,  loaded  with  small  fruit,  often  as  many  as 
nine  or  ten  on  a  twig,  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
these  innocents.  In  some  gardens  of  Staten  Island 
and  on  the  Hudson,  trees-gire  almost  bereft  of  their 
outward  twigs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  has 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  These  twigs  are  often  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  are  strong  and  vigorous 
shoots,  which  otherwise  would  have  yielded  mature 
fruit  to  the  hand  of  the  owner.  It  is  in  this  despicable 
character  of  a  bore,  that  the  Cicada  Septendecim  causes 
devastation,  and  works  harm.  Eatomologically ,  he 
sails  under  false  colors." 

Mechanism. — The  earliest  account  of  mechanism, 
in  which  beat  is  made  to  perform  work  by  means  of 
steam,  is  contained  in  the  Pneumatics  of  Hero,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  about  130  B.  0.  In  that  book 
the  author  describes  a  sort  of  steam  turbine  wheel,  as 
it  was  proposed  to  drive  it  by  the  reaction  of  the 
steam  issuing  through  orifices  in  revolving  arms. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  great  berry  country  of  the 
Northwest.  The  Marquette  Journal  says  huckle- 
berries were  picked  as  early  as  the  4th  of  July,  and 
it  is  now  the  jubilee  season  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Shipwrecks*on  the  British  coast  were  numerous  and 
fearful  last  year,  during  which  no  less  than  1,646 
persons  perished  ;  in  the  same  time  2,332  lives  were 
saved  from  wrecked  vessels,  many  of  them  by  life- 
boats with  which  the  coa3t  of  England  and  Scotland 
is  well  supplied. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  trade  generally  has  as- 
sumed a  rather  firmer  tone.  The  sales  of  Flour  com- 
prise 4000  barrels  Western  and  City  mills  extra  at 
$5  62  a  5  75  per  barrel.  500  bbls*  fresh  grout  d  super- 


fine at  $5  62.  Mixed  brands  of  fresh  ground  superfine 
are  held  firmly  at  $5  50,  and  old  stock  for  home  con-] 
sumption  at  $5  25.  Extra  family  ranges  from  $5  75 
to  $6  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  12£  to  6  50.  Rye  Flour 
is  offered  at  3  62^,  and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  at 
$3  25  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  limited  supply  of  Wheat  offer- 
ing at  an  advance.  Sales  good  Southern  and  Penn- 
sylvania red  at  $1  26  a  $1  30  ;  choice  lots  at  $1  30  a 
131,  and  white  $1  45  a  1  55 — the  latter  for  prime. 
Rye  is  steady  at  75  cents  for  old  Pennsylvania,  at  68 
a  72c  for  new.  Corn — A.  small  sale  of  prime  South- 
ern yellow  was  made  at  72  cts.,  in  store.  Oats  are 
dull,  with  sales  of  2000  bushels — prime  old  Pennsylva- 
nia at  37  cents.  Prime  new  Delaware  mixed  sold  at 
32  a  33  cents. 

Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  $5  25  a 
5  50  per  64  pounds.  New  Timothy  commands  $3  50  a 
3  75.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  62  per  bushel. 


HENRY  TOWNSEND,  Dentist,  has  removed  his  of- 
fice to  the  S.  E.  Corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 


TT7ILLIAM  A.  GARRIGUES  will  re-open  on  the 
W  1st  of  lOtb  mo.  next,  for  the  Winter  Term  only, 
a.  Boarding  School  for  lads  and  young  men.  As 
the  number  of  pupils  will  be  limited,  early  applica- 
tion is  desirable. 

Address,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
8th  mo.  lltb,  1860 — 3t. 


WANTED. — In  a  Friend's  family  in  Germantown, 
a  young  or  middle  aged  woman,  intelligent 
and  companionable,  neat  in  her  habits  and  competent, 
to  assist  in  the  lighter  work  of  the  house,  and  to  do 
sewing.  To  an  agreeable  and  efficient  person  a  com- 
fortable home  with  compensation  is  offered. 
Address  W.  J. 

Germantown  P.  O.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  11th.  I860.— 3t. 


BY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS.  - 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1860,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 


EATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixih  Term  of  the  above 
Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  iuto  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  "   20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  gent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

1  mo.  21,  1860. 


Merrihew  &  Thompsoa,  Frs.,  Lodge  st. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  (FOR  CON- 
SCIENCE' SAKE)  OF  OUR  EARLY  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  340.) 

George  Fox  and  his  two  friends,  William  Salt 
and  Edward  Pyott,  being  now  immured  in  Laun- 
ceston  jail,  with  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  release, 
sent  their  horses  into  the  country,  and  conclud- 
ed no  longer  to  pay  the  jailer  for  their  board. 
Being  thus  disappointed  of  his  gains,  the  inhu- 
man jailer  thrust  them  into  a  dungeon  called 
Doomsdale,  usually  appropriated  to  atrocious 
criminals  after  their  condemnation.  This  was 
a  horribly  filthy  place,  so  noisome  that  few  who 
went  into  it  ever  came  out  in  health.  Here 
being  without  beds,  or  even  straw  to  lie  on — 
standing  in  mire  and  filth  to  the  top  of  their 
shoes,  and  prevented  by  the  jailer  from  cleaning 
their  cell,  the  sufferings  they  endured  are  more 
readily  conceived  than  described. 

At  the  next  general  quarter  sessions,  they 
forwarded  to  the  court  an  account  of  their  suf- 
ferings, when  an  order  was  obtained  that  Dooms- 
dale  door  should  be  opened,  and  that  they  should 
have  liberty  to  cleanse  it,  and  buy  their  meat  in 
the  town.  Having  obtained  this  liberty,  they 
sent  for  Anne  Downer,  a  young  woman  from 
London,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
she  cheerfully  attended  to  the  purchase  and  pre- 
paring of  their  food. 

While  George  Fox  was  in  prison,  a  Friend 
went  to  Cromwell,  and  offered  himself,  body  for 
body,  to  lie  in  Doomsdale  in  his  stead.  The 
Protector  said  he  could  not  accept  it,  being  con- 


trary to  law,  and  turning  to  some  of  his  coun-  . 
sellors,  who  were  present,  he  queried,  "  Which 
of  you  would  do  as  much  for  me  if  I  were  in  the 
same  condition  V 

He  was  told  by  Hugh  Peters,  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, that  he  could  not  give  George  Fox  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  spreading  his  principles  in 
Cornwall  than  by  imprisoning  him  there.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case,  for  large  numbers  from 
Cornwall  and  the  adjoining  counties  visited  the 
imprisoned  Friends,  whose  patience  under  suf- 
ferings and  persuasive  ministry  made  many  prose- 
lytes. 

Thomas  Lower,  a  physician  of  London,  was 
one  of  those  who  visited  the  prisoners  in  Laun- 
ceston  jail;  and  asking  many  questions  concern- 
ing religion,  he  received  from  George  Fox  such 
clear  answers  that  he  said  afterwards,  "  His 
words  were  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  they  ran  so 
through  me  j  I  had  never  met  with  men  of  such 
penetration  in  all  my  life."  By  their  means  he 
became  convinced  of  the  doctrines  of  Friends, 
and  subsequently  joined  in  membership  with 
them. 

When  George  Fox  and  his  companions  had 
been  in  prison  about  seven  months,  the  Protec- 
tor sent  General  Desborough  to  release  them,  on 
condition  that  they  would  go  home  and  preach 
no  more.  This  offer  they  declined.  He  then  urged 
that  they  should  promise,  "  To  go  home  if  the 
Lord  permitted."  But  they  were  unwilling  to 
come  under  any  engagement  that  would  compro- 
mit  their  liberty.  He  left  the  matter  in  the 
charge  of  Colonel  Bennet,  who  had  command  of 
the  jail.  This  officer  offered  to  release  them 
on  the  payment  of  the  jailer's  fees ;  but  they 
answered,  "  We  can  give  the  jailer  no  fees, 
for  we  are  innoceat  sufferers."  At  length 
they  were  released  unconditionally,  the  13th  of 
the  Seventh  month  (September,  0.  S.)  1656. 

On  being  liberated,  they  resumed  their  travels 
and  their  labors  in  the  gospel  ministry.  They 
first  went  to  see  Humphrey  Lower,  who  had 
visited  them  in  prison,  and  embraced  their 
principles.  At  his  house  they  had  a  precious 
meeting,  in  which  "  many^  were  convinced  and  * 
turned  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  to  his  own 
inward  teaching.    After  attending  several  meet- 
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lDgs,  one  of  which,  being  unusually  large,  was 
held  in  an  orchard,  they  returned  to  Launceston 
to  visit  the  Friends'  meeting  which  had  been 
gathered  there  during  their  imprisonment. 

Leaving  this  little  company  "  well  established 
on  Christ  their  rock  and  foundation,"  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Exeter,  and  thence  to  Bristol.  In 
that  city  they  attended,  in  the  morning  of  First- 
day,  a  large  and  quiet  meeting,  and  in  the  after- 
noon another  was  held  in  an  orchard,  at  which 
some  thousands  were  present.  Although  there 
was  an  attempt  at  disturbance,  the  powerful  and 
persuasive  ministry  of  George  Fox  seemed  to 
quiet  the  discordant  elements,  and  the  meeting 
was  crowned  with  the  evidence  of  divine  life. 

Leaving  Bristol,  George  Fox  proceeded  on  his 
travels,  holding  large  meetings,  until  he  came  to 
London.  On  entering  the  city,  he  saw,  near 
Hyde  Park,  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and 
among  them  was  the  Protector  coming  in  his 
coach.  Riding  up  to  the  coachside,  he  attempt- 
ed to  speak,  and  some  of  the  guard  would  have 
prevented  him;  but  Cromwell  forbade  them. 
George  Fox  then  spoke  to  him  concerning  his 
condition,  and  represented  to  him  the  sufferings 
of  Friends  throughout  the  nation,  showing  him 
how  contrary  such  persecution  was  to  Christiani- 
ty. Cromwell,  at  parting,  desired  him  to  come  to 
his  house,  and,  on  reaching  the  palace,  said  to 
Mary  Saunders,  one  of  his  wife's  maids,  that  "  he 
could  tell  her  good  news.  "She  asked  what  it  was. 
He  answered,  "  George  Fox  is  come  to  town." 
She  replied,  "That  is  good  news  indeed."  Ac- 
companied by  Edward  Pyott,  George  Fox  soon 
after  went  to  Whitehall,  and  in  an  interview 
with  the  Protector,  again  laid  before  him  the 
sufferings  of  Friends,  directing  hi3  attention  to 
"  the  Light  of  Christ  who  had  enlightened  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Cromwell 
objected  that  it  was  a  natural  light.  George 
Fox  maintained  that  it  was  divine  and  spiritual, 
proceeding  from  Christ  the  spiritual  and  heaven- 
ly man  ;  and  that  which  was  called  "  The  life 
in  Christ  the  Word,  was  called  the  light  in  us." 
He  then  exhorted  him  to  "  lay  down  his  crown 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus." 

George  Fox  was  standing  by  a  table,  Cromwell 
came  and  sat  upon  it,  saying,  "  I  will  be  as  high 
as  you  are  ;"  and  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  levi- 
ty, to  speak  against  the  light  of  Christ;  but 
when  he  parted  with  the  Friends  and  joined  his 
family,  he  seemed  to  regret  his  conduct,  for  he 
said,  "  I  never  parted  with  them  so  before." 

On  leaving  the  Protector,  the  Friends  found 
themselves  in  company  with  many  persons  of 
rank,  one  of  whom  spoke  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Light  of  Christ,  and  George  Fox  felt  bound 
"  to  slight  him  for  speaking  so  lightly  of  the 
things  of  God."  A  bystander  said  to  him,  "  That 
is  the  Major-General  of  Northamptonshire." 
"  What !"  said  George  Fox,  "  our  old  persecu- 
tor, that  has  sent  so  many  of  our  Friends  to  prison, 


and  is  a  shame  of  Christianity  ?  I  am  glad  I 
have  met  with  thee ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  re- 
buke him  sharply. 

Such  were  the  undaunted  courage  and  fidelity 
of  the  early  Friends  that  they  did  not  falter  in 
the  presence  of  authority,  nor  hesitate  to  rebuke 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  ;  they  bowed 
to  no  earthly  potentate,  but  reserved  their  hom- 
age for  Him  who  is  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of 
kings. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1656,  George 
Fox  was  actively  engaged  in  religious  service, 
and  travelled  in  fifteen  counties  of  England. 
"  In  this  year,"  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  "  the 
truth  was  finely  planted  over  the  nation,  and 
many  thousands  were  turned  to  the  Lord  ;  inso- 
much that  there  were  seldom  fewer  than  one 
thousand  persons  in  prison  in  this  nation,  for 
truth's  testimony,  some  for  tithes,  some  for  going 
to  steeple-houses,  some  for  contempts  as  they 
were  called,  some  for  not  swearing,  and  others 
for  not  putting  off  their  hats." 

In  the  year  1656,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
emcient  ministers  of  the  society  was  called  from 
works  to  rewards.  An  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  early  life  and  convincement  of  John 
Camm,  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  his  success- 
ful labors  in  London  and  Bristol.  Being  closely 
united  in  Christian  fellowship  with  John  Aud- 
land,  they  generally  travelled  together,  and  their 
services  were  eminently  blessed  in  promoting 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  John  Camm  was 
naturally  of  a  weak  constitution ;  for  several 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  subject  to  a  vio- 
lent cough  and  great  debility  ;  yet  he  continued 
to  labor  in  the  good  Master's  cause,  and  travel- 
led through  many  counties,  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  flock  of  Christ.  Although, 
at  times,  scarcely  able  to  reach  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, he  was,  while  engaged  in  gospel  ministry, 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  weakness,  being  sus- 
tained by  the  enlivening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  his  travels  he  was  careful  to  make  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  without  charge,  freely  spending  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  not  only  his  estate,  bat  his 
strength  and  his  life.  He  would  often  call  his 
children  and  family  together  to  wait  upon  God; 
exhorting  them  to  fear  the  Lord  and  to  walk  in 
holiness  of  life,  as  becomes  the  believers  in  the 
gospel ;  and  praying  for  them  with  fervency  of 
spirit.  He  was  thankful  even  for  his  bodily 
weakness,  saying,  "  How  great  a  benefit  do  I 
enjoy  beyond  many  !  I  have  such  a  large  time 
of  preparation  for  death  ;  being  dying  daily,  that 
I  may  live  forever  with  my  God,  in  that  king- 
dom which  is  unspeakably  full  of  glory.  My 
outward  man  daily  wastes  and  moulders  down, 
and  draws  towards  its  place  and  centre ;  but  my 
inward  man  revives  and  mounts  upwards  to- 
wards its  placev  and  habitation  in  the  heavens." 

The  morning  that  he  departed  this  life,  he  call- 
ed his  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  gave  them 
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seasonable  instruction  to  love  the  Lord  and  his 
way  and  truth,  and  to  walk  in  the  same — saying 
his  glass  was  run,  the  time  of  his  departure  at 
hand,  and  he  was  about  to  enter  into  everlasting 
joy  and  rest.  Presently  he  fainted  and  appear- 
ed to  pass  away  as  into  a  sweet  sleep ;  on  which 
the  family,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  began  to 
weep  aloud.  Awaking,  as  from  sleep,  he  desired 
to  be  lifted  up  in  his  bed,  and  said  to  those 
around  him,  "  My  dear  hearts,  you  have  wronged 
me,  and  disturbed  me ;  for  I  was  at  sweet  rest. 
You  should  not  passionately  sorrow  for  my  de- 
parture. This  house  of  clay  must  go  to  its 
place,  but  this  soul  and  spirit  is  to  be  gathered 
up  to  the  Lord,  to  live  with  him  forever,  where 
we  shall  meet  with  everlasting  joy."  So,  again 
taking  his  leave  of  every  one,  charging  them  to 
be  content  with  his  departure,  he  lay  down  and 
in  a  little  time  was  at  rest  in  death.  He  was 
about  fifty-two  of  age,  and  had  been  in  connec- 
tion with  Friends  about  four  years. 


There  are  multitudes  of  men  who  serve  their 
whole  life's  apprenticeship  to  acquire  powers  that 
are  utterly  useless  hereafter,  and  when  their  real 
life  begins.  And  there  are  multitudes  of  men 
who  spend  their  whole  life  here  without  educa- 
ting one  single  one  of  those  instruments  by 
which  they  are  to  live  hereafter — if  they  live  at 
all.  We  see  many  men  who  are  educated  in 
this  life  inappropriately.  Men  at  the  bottom 
of  life  are  usually  better  educated  than  those  at 
the  top,  so  far  as  adaptation  is  concerned.  When 
a  man  is  poor,  he  cannot  be  particular  about  ad- 
justments. His  business  is  to  get  a  foothold, 
and  a  livelihood,  and  his  very  effort  to  do  this 
tends  to  develop  him  in  those  things  for  which 
natural  endowments  best  qualify  him.  But  when 
a  man's  father  has  a  good  deal  of  property,  and 
some  reputation,  the  question  with  the  father 
is  not  what  the  son  is  fit  for,  but  what  it  is  fit 
that  he  should  be.  The  father  does  not  ask 
whether  the  son's  faculties  are  such  as  to  qualify 
him  for  an  artist,  a  lawyer,  a  minister,  or  a  mer- 
chant, but  simply  this  :  "  What  will  answer  the 
demands  of  family  pride  ?  What  must  my  boy 
be  so  as  to  not  fall  from  the  place  to  which  I 
have  raised  him  ?"  The  world  is  full  of  imbecile 
men  whose  parents'  pride  or  vanity  was  such 
that  they  would  not  allow  them  to  do  the  things 
which  they  were  fitted  to  do,  and  who  try  to  do 
what  they  never  had  a  function  for.  Their  life 
is  one  long  failure,  and  they  are  forever  com- 
plaining because  life  is  so  misadjusted — for  when 
a  man  loses  his  own  balance,  he  thinks  the  world 
reels  and  staggers,  not  him.  So  they  pass  away, 
attempting  to  do  what  they  cannot  do,  and  ne- 
glecting to  do  what  they  could  do. 


Delays  have  been  more  injurious  than  direct 
injustice. — Penn. 


DANIEL  QUINBY. 
(Continued  from  page  343.) 

"First-day.  Attended  the  meeting  in  Boston, 
where  also  a  number  belonging  to  other  societies 
attended.  Here  I  was  led  to  treat  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
which  are  the  only  essentials  to  salvation.  The 
people  appeared  to  be  reached  by  the  power  of 
the  blessed  truth,  insomuch  that  some  verbally 
acknowledged  that  it  had  been  spoken  this  day. 

"  Second-day  21st.  We  appointed  a  meeting 
at  Salem,  which  proved  a  baptizing  and  blessed 
season.  The  mourners  in  Zion  were  comforted; 
the  careless  and  indifferent  were  warned,  the 
impenitent  and  the  libertine  were  called  upon  to 
put  away  the  evil  of  their  doings,  to  "  cease  to 
do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well."  I  hope  it  will 
prove  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place,  or  at 
least  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  that  may  be 
found  after  many  days. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  this  day's  favor. 
"Fifth-day  the  26th.  Attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  held  at  Ware.  Here  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  Friends  and  also  many  traditional 
professors.  A  language  of  encouragement  flowed 
towards  Zion's  children,  and  the  careless  and  in- 
different ones  were  solemnly  warned. 

"  First-day  afternoon.  We  had  a  meeting  at 
Pittsfield.  General  notice  being  given,  a  large 
number  were  present,  mostly  of  other  societies, 
but  my  way  was  closed,  still  I  apprehended  that 
I  felt  a  freedom  to  inform  them  that  I  did  not 
feel  myself  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  present  meeting,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  essential  qualifications 
for  a  gospel  minister. 

"Second-day  afternoon.  We  had  a  meeting 
at  Grilmantown,  mostly  other  people.  It  was  a 
time  to  be  remembered.  The  gospel  distilled  as 
the  dew  and  dropped  as  the  gentle  rain.  Many 
people  of  note  were  present,  and  were  very  at- 
tentive, and  their  hearts  appeared  to  be  opened 
to  receive  the  truth.  Surely  it  is  the  Lord's  do- 
ings. May  He  prosper  his  own  work  who  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  glory,  honor,  and  high  re- 
nown, blessed  forever,  amen. 

"First-day  morning,  3d  of  8th  month.  We 
rode  to  Robert  Boody's.  Attended  their  meet- 
ing. It  was  truly  a  time  of  deep  wading,  but 
near  the  time  to  conclude  the  meeting  the  dear 
Master  enabled  me  to  1  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion 
and  sound  an  alarm  within  her  borders/  to  the 
relief  of  my  drooping  mind. 

"Second-day  morning.  Had  a  meeting  at 
Gorham  where  I  had  a  little  testimony  to  bear, 
but  the  truth  did  not  rise  into  dominion  by  rea- 
son I  apprehended  that  death  and  darkness 
seemed  so  to  prevail  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple that  there  was  but  little  room  to  receive  the 
gospel. 

"Third-day  afternoon.    We  had  a  meeting  at 
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Portage,  and  almost  as  soon  as  I  took  my  seat  I 
felt  the  necessity  of  opening  to  the  people  the 
subject  of  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism. 
They  were  very  attentive  and  much  openness 
appeared  amoDg  them  to  receive  counsel  and  ad- 
monition. After  meeting  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  woman  at  meeting  that  had  been 
dipped  in  the  water  a  few  days  since,  but  now 
she  acknowledged  that  her  faith  in  a  watery  bap- 
tism had  been  shaken.  My  soul  can  bless  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  for  this  and  other  seasons 
of  favor. 

"Fifth-day.  Attended  the  week-day  meeting 
at  Durham,  where  silence  was  my  lot.  Although 
in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting  I  was  apprehen- 
sive that  there  would  be  a  portion  of  gospel  labor 
for  me,  yet  as  I  attended  strictly  to  the  gift  the 
spring  of  divine  life  closed.  However  clear  and 
bright  the  opening  may  appear,  I  dare  not  at- 
tempt to  unlock  the  treasury  without  the  word 
of  command.  This  was  a  precious  and  profitable 
meeting  to  me. 

"Sixth-day  morning.  We  had  a  meeting  at 
Lewistown.  I  had  a  short  testimony  to  some  re- 
lief, but  suffering  and  great  reduction  of  mind  is 
my  present  portion.  I  am  learning  to  be  con- 
tent to  be  anything  or  nothing,  and  press  after 
that  d-esirable  attainment  of  rejoicing  evermore 
and  in  all  things  to'  give  thanks,  and  to  endure 
hardness  like  a  good  soldier,  believing  it  is  for 
some  wise  purpose  unforeseen  by  me.  Though 
the  heavens  appear  as  brass  and  the  earth  as 
strong  bars  of  iron,  yet  my  faith  fails  not,  nor  is 
my  confidence  shaken  in  Him  who  has  hitherto 
helped  and  given  me  power  to  run  through  a 
troop  and  leap  over  every  wall  of  opposition.  All 
adoration,  power,  dominion,  honor  and  high  re- 
nown be  ascribed  to  his  worthy  name  henceforth 
and  forever. 

"First-day  the  10th.  Attended  meeting  at 
Wintrop.  Here  I  apprehended  the  life  of  pure 
religion  was  much  wanting,  but  alas!  I  find  it 
hard  work  to  awaken  those  that  are  at  ease  in 
Zion  to  a  sense  of  their  state  and  condition. 

"  Fifth-day  the  14th.  Attended  the  week-day 
meeting  at  Sidney,  where  after  deep  wading  and 
exercise  of  mind  a  door  of  utterance  in  the  love 
of  the  gospel  was  eminently  witnessed,  to  the 
comfort  and  peace  of  my  own  mind,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  the  help  and  strength  of  the  living  part 
of  the  body  who  travail  for  Zion's  prosperity  and 
the  enlargement  of  her  borders,  that  she  may  be 
redeemed  with  judgment  and  her  converts  with 
righteousness,  that  thereby  she  may  again  arise 
and  shine  in  her  primitive  beauty.  The  nomi- 
nal, lifeless  and  superficial  professors  of  Christi- 
anity were  warned  of  the  imminent  danger  they 
were  in  while  contenting  themselves  with  a  bare 
name  and  form  of  religion  without  the  power. 
Alas!  for  those  that  apprehend  themselves  safe 
and  whole  who  have  not  experienced  that  essen- 
tial baptism  that  baptizes  into  death  and  suffer- 


ing, and  which  qualifies  to  endure  patiently  the 
operation  of  the  fire  to  the  consuming  of  all  the 
dross  and  the  reprobate  silver,  and  of  that  ham- 
mer which  beats  down  the  corrupt  will  of  man 
into  total  renunciation  of  self  and  subjection  to 
the  divine  will. 

"15th.  Had  a  meeting  at  Belgrade,  where 
through  divine  mercy,  the  people  were  warned 
to  flee  from  sin  as  from  a  serpent,  for  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death.  And  those  who  were  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness  were  encour- 
aged to  faithfulness  and  perseverance  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life  ever- 
lasting. 

"17th.  Attended  a  First-day  meeting  at 
Athens,  which  was  held  in  a  barn.  The  people 
appeared  to  be  very  ignorant  and  insensible  of 
the  performance  of  spiritual  worship;  their  ex- 
pectations and  dependance  were  more  upon  the 
creature  than  the  Creator.  I  felt  rather  more 
than  a  freedom  to  recommend  them  to  be  more 
attentive  to  the  operative  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  there  being  a  manifestation  of  His  spirit 
given  unto  every  one  to  profit  withal,  and  not  to 
slight  and  reject  the  day  of  the  Lord's  visitation 
to  their  souls. 

"22d.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting.  Si- 
lent till  the  business  for  church  affairs-  was 
opened,  when  I  had  to  sound  an  awakening  alarm 
amongst  them.  Oh,  the  want  of  a  lively  concern 
in  this  meeting.  It  was  truly  a  close,  searching 
time,  and  exceedingly  laborious  to  my  exercised 
mind  to  find  so  much  rubbish  still  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  the  militant  church. 

"  24th.  This  afternoon  we  appointed  a  meet- 
ing at  East  Pond  in  Vassalborough,  which  was 
a  highly  favored,  baptizing  season.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  flowed  freely.  This  was 
much  the  largest  and  best  meeting  we  have  had 
for  some  length  of  time. 

"  27th.  Attended  the  Fourth-day  meeting  at 
Bristol.  Notice  being  given,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  others  present,  and  although  I  had  to  la- 
bor under  great  depression  of  mind,  yet  before 
the  meeting  closed  my  mouth  was'  unexpectedly 
opened  in  the  authority  of  truth,  much  to  the 
relief  and  comfort  of  my  mind  and  also  I  believe 
to  the  rejoicing  of  some  present.  May  the  Lord 
the  God  of  my  salvation  have  the  praise  of  all 
his  works,  whose  promises  are  all  yea  and  amen, 
for  he  has  been  a  never-failiDg  helper  to  me  in 
every  needful  time. 

"  28th.  We  walked  between  one  and  two 
miles  through  the  woods  and  attended  their  poor 
little  meeting  held  at  Nehemiah  Porter's.  The 
meeting  gathered  very  slowly,  they  dropping  in 
one  by  one  until  near  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
There  appeared  but  little  room  for  the  spreading 
of  the  gospel  among  them.  I  in  some  measure 
relieved  my  mind  in  expressing  a  few  words,  for 
the  Lord's  treasures  are  not  at  all  times  to  be 
handed  to  the  people  through  his  instruments. 
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u  29th.  Appointed  a  meeting  at  Sunny  Beach. 
The  meeting  was  mostly  composed  of  Baptists 
and  Methodists.  Here  I  found  a  seeking  people, 
and  I  had  to  drop  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
some  and  to  awaken  an  alarm  in  others.  May 
it  prove  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place. 

"  8th  mo.  1st.  We  are  now  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  Vassalborough  Quarterly 
Meeting,  which  is  on  the  3d  inst. 

2d  day.  We  made  a  social  visit  at  Stephen 
Hussey's,  and  on  returning  to  our  lodgings  we 
found  our  beloved  friends  William  Crouch  and 
William  Rotch,  whose  company  was  truly  accept- 
able to  us.  Dear  William  C.  manifested  a  ten- 
der, affectionate  and  fatherly  regard  for  me, 
which  was  an  additional  strength  to  my  depressed 
mind. 

"3d.  Attended  the  select  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, but  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  very  tem- 
pestuous day  a  number  of  the  members  were  ab- 
sent, and  Friends  concluded  to  adjourn  to  Fifth- 
day  morning. 

"The  Quarterly  Meeting  commenced  on 
Fourth-day.  Dear  W.  C.  had  good  service.  I 
had  a  little  testimony  to  some  relief  in  the  pub- 
lic meeting.  The  great  and  good  Head  of  the 
Church  condescended  to  be  near,  and  ability  was 
afforded  to  the  poor  pilgrims  and  travellers  to 
labor  in  his  church  militant  for  the  restoration 
of  its  members  into  the  ancient  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  principles  of  our  Society. 

"  Having  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings  of 
this  (Vassalborough)  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  have 
passed  through  much  exercise  of  mind,  not  only 
on  my  own  account,  but  from  an  apprehension 
that  there  is  a  great  want  of  skilful  and  judicious 
fathers  and  mothers  to  keep  and  preserve  the 
Church  clean  and  blameless  from  many  of  the 
defilements  of  both  flesh  and  spirit.  For  the  j 
want  of  these,  many  disorders  and  deficiencies 
have  crept  into  the  camp  and  marred  the  beauty 
of  Zion  and  caused  the  blessed  truth  to  be  evilly 
spoken  of.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  camp  will  never  be  cleansed  and  made  sweet 
until  true  judgment  begins  at  the  head ;  for  if 
the  head  is  sick  the  whole  heart  is  faint.  There- 
fore i  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment  and 
her  converts  with  righteousness/ 

"  5th.  Attended  the  select  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  company  with  our  beloved  friend  W.  C.  It 
was  a  close,  searching  time,  attended  with  labori- 
ous exercise  and  deep  wading,  insomuch  that  I 
feared  I  should  find  no  relief.  But  the  dear 
Master  enable!  me  faithfully  to  discharge  my 
duty.  O,  thou  fountain  of  all  good,  bless  and 
preserve  me  and  mine  in  an  humble  dependance 
upon  thee  in  every  dispensation  of  thy  providence, 
that  all  glory  and  high  renown  may  be  livingly 
ascribed  unto  thee. 

"  This  afternoon  we  parted  with  our  dear 
friends  in  much  tenderness  and  love,  and  rode 
twenty  miles  to  Wintrop. 


j  "  10th.  Attended  the  week  day  meeting  at 
Dover,  when  for  the  first  time  I  felt  no  freedom 
that  any  notice  should  be  given,  and  I  had  cause 
to  believe  it  was  in  the  ordering  of  best  wisdom, 
for  it  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  close,  searching 
time.  There  appeared  to  be  scarcely  enough 
living  to  bury  the  dead.  Mehetabel  Jenkins 
also  attended,  and  had  a  little  lively  testimony 
in  commemoration  of  the  many  favors  and  exten- 
sions of  infinite  mercy  yet  vouchsafed  unto  them, 
but  to  appearance  it  had  not  the  desired  effect. 
But  whether  they  will  hear  or  forbear,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  will  be  clear. 

"  11th.  We  rode  to  Midirsborough,  eight 
miles,  and  called  a  meeting.  Here  the  life  of 
pure  religion  appeared  to  be  very  low,  and  I  had 
to  tell  them  that  it  was  my  belief  that  there 
would  not  be  a  revival  of  the  truth  aud  religion 
among  them  until  the  grass  had  grown  over  the 
graves  of  some  of  those  whose  glass  was  nearly 
run,  and  who  had  long  been  making  a  profession, 
but  had  experienced  very  little  of  the  real  life 
and  essence  of  pure  religion  ;  and  the  sweet  spirit 
of  supplication  was  granted  vocally  to  intercede 
for  a  continuation  of  his  innumerable  blessings. 
The  meeting  ended  under  a  precious  covering. 

"12th.  Had  a  meeting  at  New  Durham, 
composed  mostly  of  members  of  other  societies. 
It  was  a  good  meeting,  there  being  a  number  of 
thoughtful  people  among  them.  The  language 
of  encouragement  flowed  to  some,  but  I  felt  that 
the  busy  and  active  part  of  the  creature  was  yet 
alive  in  many. 

"  13th.  This  day  called  a  meeting  at  Kittery. 
I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  believed  their  meeting- 
would  be  discontinued,  unless  there  was  a  revival 
of  concern,  which  I  could  not  but  entertain  a 
hope  would  be  the  case,  especially  if  the  young 
!  people  would  give  up  in  obedience  to  the  little 
discoveries  and  manifestations  of  truth. 

"14th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Lee.  A 
large  number  from  other  societies  were  present; 
ability  was  given  to  exercise  the  little  gift  dis- 
pensed to  me;  but  oh  how  unacquainted  the 
people  appeared  to  be  with  spiritual  worship! 
Their  dependance  being  more  on  the  helpless 
creature  than  on  the  Creator. 

Had  a  meeting  this  afternoon  at  Ipping,  which 
was  large,  a  number  coming  from  Lee.  I  sensi- 
bly felt  that  there  were  many  present  who  were 
hungering  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  I  felt  it 
my  place  in  some  measure  to  starve  that  disposi- 
tion by  sitting  in  silence. 

"  16th.  Appointed  a  meeting  at  Newberry. 
Here  my  mouth  was  opened  in  an  awakening 
testimony,  and  although  there  appeared  to  be 
but  little  room  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
yet  I  hope  it  will  prove  as  bread  cast  upon  the 
■  waters  that  may  be  found  after  many  days. 

"17th.  Attended  the  week  day  meeting  at 
Lynn.    The  blessed  Counsellor  furnished  suita- 
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ble  matter,  well  adapted  to  the  states  of  the 
people. 

"  21st.  Attended  meeting  at  Hartford.  I 
had  a  little  testimony  in  encouragement  to  a  few, 
and  I  had  to  warn  some  others,  who,  through 
inattention  to  the  inward  and  divine  life,  had 
almost  imperceptibly  slidden  into  a  state  of  car- 
nal security. 

"  22d.  I  reached  my  home,  and  found  my 
dear  wife  and  family  in  good  health.  Our  joy 
in  being  permitted  to  meet  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence was  truly  great,  yea,  unspeakable. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  dispensations 
of  kind  Providence  allotted  me  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  journey,  but  when  I  had  to  partake  as  it 
were  of  large  portions  of  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall,  yea,  the  bread  of  adversity  and  waters  of 
deep  affliction,  my  faith  failed  not,  although  at 
certain  times  it  seemed  as  small  as  4  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed;'  yet  my  confidence  was  not  shaken 
in  Him  who  has  been  pleased  to  call  and  anoint 
such  a  poor  worm  to  espouse  his  great  and  noble 
cause.  Great  and  marvellous  have  been  his 
dealings  with  me,  for  which  my  soul  doth  return 
all  honor,  thanksgiving  and  high  renown  unto 
him." 


Heaven  must  have  our  highest  esteem,  and 
our  habitual  love,  desire,  and  joy ;  but  earth 
must  have  more  of  our  daily  thoughts  for  present 
practice.  A  man  that  travels  to  the  most  de- 
sirable home,  has  an  habitual  desire  to  it  all  the 
way ;  but  his  present  business  is  his  journey, 
and  therefore  his  horse,  inns,  and  company,  his 
roads  and  his  fatigues,  may  employ  more  of  his 
thoughts,  and  talk,  and  action,  than  his  home. — 
Baxter. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  various  commuuications  which  have  at 
times  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  for  the  guarded  education  of  our 
youth,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  seve- 
ral Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
are  encouraging  evidences  of  right  concern.  I 
trust  every  member,  who  values  the  prosperity 
of  the  Society,  will  be  aroused  to  enquire  how 
the  impediments  under  which  we  labor  may  be 
removed,  and  how  existing  deficiencies  may  be 
remedied.  A  Baltimore  correspondent,  in  the 
20th  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  has  alluded 
to  the  liberal  provision  made  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Philadelphia  for  educational  purposes 
by  William  Penn,  and  the  influence  which  it 
has  produced  upon  the  Society,  not  only  in  that 
city,  but  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  The  large  fund  derived  principally 
from  the  munificence  of  William  Penn,  and 
controlled  by  the  School  corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, although  intended  to  educate  the  indi- 
gent members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  not 
been  exclusively  confined  to  them;  but  hun- 


dreds of  our  citizens  have  been  recipients  of  its 
benefits.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
example  of  this  wise  legislator  has  had  an  in- 
fluence in  establishing  the  present  system  of 
public  school  instruction,  now  in  operation  iu 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

As  the  Society  became  scattered  over  wide 
districts  of  country,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
establish  a  Boarding  School,  where  the  children 
of  Friends'  could  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
important  business  of  teaching.  After  years  of 
patient  and  persevering  effort,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  succeeded  in  establishing  West- 
town  Boarding  School,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Many  valuable  Friends 
have  contributed  liberally,  by  bequest  and  other- 
wise, to  a  permanent  fund  for  the  education  of 
those  in  indigent  circumstances,  by  which  means 
the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to  educate  youth 
of  bothv  sexes,  many  of  whom  have  qualified 
themselves  for  teachers.  Since  the  separation 
in  1827,  Orthodox  Friends  have  had  the  exclusive 
control  of  this  Seminary,  and  it  is  a  painful 
consideration  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Society  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are 
denied  a  participation  in  its  management,  and 
that  many  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  con- 
tributed freely  towards  its  establishment  and  en- 
dowment, are  now  excluded  from  its  advantages. 
The  funds  of  the  School  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia are  also  controlled  exclusively,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  Orthodox  Friends.  These  facts,  in 
connection  with  the  general  interest  which  a 
large  educational  establishment  must  inspire 
throughout  a  Yearly  Meeting,  may  explain  to 
the  Baltimore  correspondent  and  others,  why 
"  Orthodox  Friends'  are  so  liberal  in  the  educa- 
tion cf  their  poor."  They  may  al*o  explain  why 
the  cause  of  education  has  not  advanced  more 
rapidly  among  us.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
teachers  in  membership,  to  take  charge  of  our 
Monthly  Meeting  schools,  is  almost  universal 
throughout  the  Society,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding an  institution  where  such  may  be  en- 
couraged to  qualify  themselves  for  the  service 
can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  The  want  of 
such  teachers  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  education  in  our  Monthly  Meeting 
schools,  and  thus  lessening  our  interest  in  their 
support.  In  many  neighborhoods  the  course  of 
instruction  in  these  is  elementary,  and  many  a 
parent  has  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  send 
his  children  to  public  schools,  where  our  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  are  neither  understood 
nor  regarded.  Young  people  so  circumstanced 
are  thus  surrounded  by  associations  unfavorable 
to  their  religious  development,  and  often  become 
mere  nominal  members  of  the  Society.  They 
find  but  little  to  interest  them  in  our  Monthly 
Meetings,  if  indeed  they  ever  attend  them,  and 
thus  it  is  in  many  neighborhoods  we- mourn 
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that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  succession.  I  am 
aware  that  literary  cultivation  does  not  confer 
grace,  but  I  believe  that  where  a  young  person 
has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  literary  training 
and  careful  culture,  in  a  school  under  the  care 
of  a  rightly  concerned  teacher  in  membership 
with  the  Society,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
more  interest  is  felt  in  our  testimonies,  and  in 
our  religious  associations.  I  have  observed  that 
few  subjects  which  claim  the  attention  of  our 
Meetings  for  Discipline  excite  more  interest 
among  the  younger  members,  than  that  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  establishment  of  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society,  and  if  Friends  could 
agree  upon  a  plan,  I  think  we  may  believe  the 
necessary  means  would  not  be  wanting.  I  would 
suggest  that  committees  might  be  appointed  in 
each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  confer  upon  the 
subject,  and  discuss  the  various  details  involved" 
in  its  consideration.  I  believe  such  a  course 
would  awaken  a  general  interest  throughout  the 
Society,  and  if  we  could  succeed  in  carrying  out 
a  judicious  plan,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
standard  of  literary  attainment  in  our  Monthly 
Meeting  schools,  would  be  advanced,  a  more 
generous  appreciation  of  the  services  of  teachers 
would  be  acknowledged,  and  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  we  now  labor  would  be 
remedied. 

.  A  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
8th  mo.  5,  1860. 


EXTRACT  FROM  LORD  BROUGHAM'S  ADDRESS. 

Natural  theology  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
sciences  for  the  sublime  and  elevating  nature  of 
its  objects.  It  tells  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
of  the  mighty  power  that  fashioned  and  sustains 
the  universe,  of  the  exquisite  skill  that  contrived 
the  wings  and  beaks  and  feet  of  insects  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  lighted  the  lamp  of 
day,  and  launched  into  space  comets  myriads  of 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  whirling  ten  thous- 
and times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  two 
thousand  times  hotter  than  red-hot  iron.  It 
passes  the  bounds  of  material  existence,  and 
raises  us  from  the  creation  to  the  Author  of  na- 
ture. Its  office  is  not  only  to  mark  what  things 
are,  but  for  what  purpose  they  were  made  by  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  an  all-powerful  Being,  with 
whose  existence  and  attributes  its  high  preroga- 
tive is  to  bring  us  acquainted.  If  we  prize,  and 
justly,  the  delightful  contemplations  of  the  other 
sciences  ;  if  we  hold  it  a  marvellous  gratification 
to  have  ascertained  exactly  the  swiftness  of  the 
remotest  planets,  the  number  of  grains  that  a 
piece  of  lead  would  weigh  at  their  surface,  and 
the  degree  in  which  each  has  become  flattened  in 
shape  by  revolving  on  its  axis )  it  is  surely  a  yet 
more  noble  employment  of  our  faculties,  and  a 
still  higher  privilege  of  our  nature,  humbly  but 


confidently  to  ascend  from  the  universe  to  its 
great  First  Cause,  and  investigate  the  unity,  the 
personality,  the  intentions,  as  well  as  the  match- 
less skill  and  mighty  power  of  Him  who  made 
and  moves  and  sustains  those  prodigious  bodies, 
and  all  that  inhabit  them.  But  moral  science 
lends  liberally  the  same  lights,  and  bestows  the 
same  enjoyments.  For  He  also  created  the  mind 
of  man,  bestowed  upon  him  a  thinking,  a  reason- 
ing, and  a  feeling  nature,  placed  him  in  a  universe 
of  wonders,  endowed  him  with  faculties  to  com- 
prehend them,  and  to  rise  by  his  meditations  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  Divine  cause.  The  connec- 
tion of  attention  with  memory,  the  help  furnished 
by  the  influence  of  curiosity  and  the  force  of 
habit,  the  uses  to  which  the  feelings  and  passions 
are  subservient,  as  love  to  the  continuance  of  the 
race,  the  affections  to  the  rearing  of  it,  hope  to 
encourage  and  sustain,  fear  to  protect  from  dan- 
ger, all  the  instincts  of  all  creatures,  in  some 
acting  with  a  marvellous  accuracy  such  as  reason 
could  not  surpass,  and  all  perfectly  suited  to  the 
position  of  the  individuals — these  are  not  more 
marvels  of  the  Divine  skill  than  of  the  benevo- 
lence which  pervades  all  creation,  moral  as  well 
as  material.  But  societies  of  meu,  man  in  his  so- 
cial capacity,  is  the  special  object  of  divine  love, 
nihil  est  principi  illi  Deo  qui  omnem  hunc  mun- 
dum  regit,  quod  quidem  in  terris  fiat  acceptius, 
quam  concilia  ccetusque  hominum  jure  sociati  quse 
civitaies  appellantur  ;  the  same  pleasing  and 
useful  consequences  result  from  the  study  of  man 
in  his  social  as  in  his  individual  capacity,  and 
from  a  coutemplation  of  the  structure  and  the 
functions  of  the  political  world — the  nice  adapt- 
ion of  our  species  for  the  social  state ;  the  increase 
of  our  powers  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  our 
comforts  and  our  enjoyments  by  union  of  purpose 
and  of  action  ;  the  subserviency  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  structure  and  motions  of  the  mate- 
rial world  to  the  uses  of  man  in  the  state  of  soci- 
ety, the  tendency  of  his  mental  faculties  and 
moral  feeling  to  farther  the  progress  of  social 
improvements  )  the  predisposition  of  political 
combinations,  even  in  unfavorable  circumstances, 
to  produce  a  good,  and  the  inherent  powers  by 
which  evil  is  avoided,  compensated,  and  repaired  ' 
the  singular  laws,  partly  physical  and  partly 
moral,  by  which  the  number  of  mankind  are 
maintained  and  the  balance  of  the  sexes  preserved 
with  unerring  certainty— these  form  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  marvels  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
political  observer  are  pointed,  and  by  which  his 
attention  is  arrested  ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  one 
political  arrangement  which  by  its  structure  and 
functions,  does  not  shed  a  light  on  the  capacities 
of  human  nature,  and  illustrate  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Providence  to  which  man  looks 
up  as  his  Maker  and  Preserver.  ■  », 

But  most  important,  and,  to  our  feeling  nature, 
most  consolatory,  is  the  impression,  which  all 
our  study  of  this  vast  subject  leaves,  of  perfect 
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wisdom  being  accompanied  by  constant  benevo- 
lence.   This  is  declared  by  all  the  works  around 
us,  and  is  deeply  felt  in  all  the  sentiments  of  our 
mind.    We  find  every  where  proofs  that  we  live 
under  a  Ruler  who,  unlike  human  law  givers, 
far  oftener  proclaims  rewards  that  denounces 
punishments.    Furthermore,  it  is  a  general  rule, 
and  would  be  found  absolute  and  universal  if  our 
knowledge  embraced  the  whole  system,  that 
while  pleasure  is  held  out  to  induce,  much  more 
than  pain  to  deter,  the  pleasure  is  beyond  what 
would  suffice ;  there  is  gratification  more  than 
requisite ;  and  this  can  only  be  because  the  Giver 
of  good  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures.^  Such  contemplations  at  once  gratify  a 
scientific  curiosity,  and  afford  a  moral  indulgence; 
they  prove  that  the  awful  Being,  of  whose  ex- 
istence we  are  made  certain,  and  whom  we  know 
as  our  Creator,  is  the  Good  Being  by  whose  pre- 
serving we  are  cherished,  "the  greatness  of  whose 
mercy  reacheth  unto  the  heavens.    His  truth 
above  the  clouds;"  and  sentiments  of  piety  and 
devotion  arise  to  fill  our  minds  which  he  alone 
can  reject  who  has  the  faith  of  Epicurus  and  the 
feelings  of  a  Stoic. 
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Neighborhood  Schools. — The  advice  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  "  to 
take  the  subject  of  primary  schools  into  serious 
consideration,  and  after  examining  into  the 
situation  of  their  respective  meetings,  to  forward 
to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting  a  clear  report  of  the 
actual  state  of  those  having  schools  and  those  in 
want  of  them,"  induces  us  to  call  the  attention 
of  Friends  to  the  necessity  of  an  early  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  extracts  have  doubtless  been  read  in  all 
the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  but  if  the 
attention  of  each  meeting  is  not  particularly 
directed  to  this  paragraph,  it  may  be  lost  sight 
of  until  it  is  too  late  to  furnish  a  correct  state- 
ment at  the  next  annual  meeting.  In  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  whole  subject  was  treated 
in  so  lively  and  interesting  a  manner,  that  we 
should  be  glad  if  the  representatives  would  not 
remain  satisfied  with  the  mere  report  of  their  at- 
tendance or  non-attendance.  There  is  danger 
of  the  appointment  of  representatives  becoming 
a  formal  thing,  if  the  printed  extracts  are  the 
only  medium  of  communication  between  the 


annual  and  constituent  meetings.  These  ex- 
tracts contain  a  summary  of  the  proceedings, 
and  as  such  they  form  an  important  link  in  the 
order  of  society,  but  upon  those  officially  ap- 
pointed must  rest  the  responsibility  of  convey- 
ing to  their  respective  meetings  a  sense  of  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  body  at  the  time  the 
above  minute  was  adopted,  and  of  presenting  the 
subject  in  a  forcible  manner  to  such  as  had  not 
the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  annual 
gathering.  Whilst  alluding  to  primary  schools 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  necessity  of  giving  them  a  higher 
position  in  the  scale  of  education  than,  we  thiuk 
they  have  heretofore  received.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  the  cities  will  be  opened.  At  this  time  many 
are  forced  to  give  the  subject  deep  consideration, 
and  they  bestow  upon  it  more  than  a  passing 
thought,  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
their  children  demands  it.  Habits  of  observa- 
tion and  attention  must  be  formed  early,  if 
parents  would  have  their  children  trained  to 
become  useful  men  and  women;  and  if  the  period 
of  childhood  passes  unimproved,  no  schooling 
later  in  life  can  make  up  for  the  time  thus  lost. 

A  complete  course  of  liberal  instruction  in- 
cludes what  are  termed  finishing  schools ;  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  these  schools  be 
properly  estimated,  and  that  they  be  looked  upon 
only  as  the  superstructure,  and  not  as  taking  the 
place  of  that  elementary  tuition,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  mental  culture.    If  pains  were 
taken  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  apathy 
which  has  so  long  existed  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, it  might  be  traced  in  some  measure  to 
the  neglect  of  the  smaller  schools,  which  have 
been  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken 
idea  that  a  year  or  two  at  a  finishing  school 
would  supply  their  place.    This  error  has  led 
many  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  employing 
well  qualified  teachers,  at  a  remunerative  price, 
to  take  charge  of  neighborhood  schools.  Owing 
to  many  of  these  being  placed  in  the  care  of  in- 
competent persons,  the  plan  so  beautifully  laid 
out  by  Friends,  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country,  is  illy  appreciated,  the  school  houses 
deserted,  and  in  some  instances,  torn  down. 
We  close  this  article  with  the  inquiry,  ought 
this  state  of  things  to  exist,  and  is  it  not  time 
for  Friends  to  apply  the  remedy  ? 
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Died,  At  his  residence  in  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N. 
Y..  on  the  21st  of  7th  month,  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  Edward  Smith,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  as  commission 
merchant  in  country  produce,  during  which  time  he 
had  experienced  many  reverses  of  fortune ;  more 
clouds  than  sunshine  had  crossed  his  path,  yet  if  he 
could  secure  his  creditors  from  loss,  and  be  the  alone 
sufferer  himself,  he  was  content.  By  this,  he  gained 
the  name  of  the  "  Honest  Quaker,"  and  has  left 
that  rich  legacy  to  his  family,  which  is  of  more  value 
than  much  wealth. 

We  have  the  united  testimony  of  his  family  and  an 
extensive  circle  of  friends,  to  his  having  lived  a  Chris- 
tian life,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  has  realized  the 
truth  of  the  declaration,  "  verily  there  is  a  reward  for 
the  righteous." 

Died,  In  Upper  Dublin  township,  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  3d  month,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  in 
the  38th  year  of  her  age,  Mary  S.,  wife  of  Lea  Gar- 
rigues,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rachel  Wood,  of 
Moreland. 

In  the  death  of  this  loved  Friend,  society  has  lost 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  afflicted  family 
the  most  devoted  of  mothers  and  wisest  of  counsellers. 
Having  known  her  intimately  for  years,  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  bear  testimony  to  her  great  moral  worth.  In 
all  the  various  relations  and  vicissitudes  of  life  in 
which  she  was  called  to  bear  an  important  part, 
whether  as  daughter,  wife,  mother  or  neighbor,  she 
displayed  those  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  that 
enabled  her  to  perform  every  duty,  and  to  maintain 
that  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  that  tends  to  con- 
ciliate the  jarring  and  discordant  passions,  of  the 
human  heart.  When  the  aged  man  or  woman,  whose 
whitened  locks  and  feeble  step  indicate  that  their 
sands  of  life  are  nearly  spent,  are  called  to  pass 
through  the  dark  valley,  'tis  well,  we  feel,  that  they 
have  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  well  spent  life. 
When  a  child,  or  those  ia  early  youth,  go  hence,  we 
feel  'tis  well,  a  compassionate  Father  has  called  them 
home,  ere  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life  have  sour- 
ed their  spirits,  or  led  them  captive.  But  when  those 
in  the  meredian  of  life,  who  have  assumed  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  the  domestic  circle, 
and  having  the  guardianship  of  the  rising  generation 
in  their  hands,  are  called  away,  then  indeed  we  will 
fail  to  see  the  fitness  of  the  afflictive  dispensations  of 
an  all- wise  Providence,  and  can  only  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  blessed  Master,  and  offer  up  the  petition  prepared 
for  us  on  Mount  Calvary, — Father,  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thy  will,  not  ours  be  done.  Amicus. 

Upper  Dublin,  3d  mo.  17. 


HOW  TO  GET  REPOSE  IN  OLD  AGE. 

I  strongly  recommend  you  to  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  the  body  in  seeking  the  refreshment  of 
the  mind.  Everybody  knows  that  both  man 
and  horse  are  very  much  relieved  and  rested  if, 
instead  of  lying  down  and  falling  asleep,  or  en- 
deavoring to  fall  asleep,  he  changes  the  muscles 
he  puts  in  operation  ;  if,  instead  of  level  ground, 
he  goes  up  and  down  hill,  it  is  a  rest  both  to 
the  man  walking,  and  the  horse  which  he  rides 
— a  different  set  of  muscles  is  called  into  opera- 
tion. So,  I  say,  call  into  action  a  different  class 
of  faculties,  apply  your  minds  to  other  objects 
of  wholesome  food  to  yourselves  as  well  as  of 
good  to  others,  and  depend  upon  it,  that  is  the 


true  mode  of  getting  repose  in  old  age.  Do  not 
overwork  yourselves;  do  everything  in  modera- 
tion.— Lord  Brougham. 

From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 
THE  UPAS  TREE  OF  PACT- AND  FICTION. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1775,  a  certain 
Dutch  surgeon  called  Foersch,  who  had  travelled 
much  in  Java,  came  back  and  wrote  a  book,  in 
which  he  described  some  curious  things  he  had 
seen.  Unscrupulous  travellers,  in  the  time  when 
Surgeon  Foersch  lived,  could  take  greater  license 
of  description  than  now.  Then,  there  were  no 
railroads  in  Egypt  or  Hindostan.  Bottles  of 
soda-water  were  not  then  retailed  to  travellers  in 
the  desert.  Fishes  had  never  been  frightened 
into  fits  by  the  paddles  of  dashing  steamboats ; 
and  even  the  steam-engine  itself  was  a  clumsy 
sort  of  thing.  Turks  did  not  wear  frock-coats, 
mermaids  were  reported  plentiful,  and  the  kraken 
lifted  his  huge  bulk  out  of  the  maelstrom. 

To  return  to  Mynheer  Foersch,  however.  This 
gentleman,  after  travelling  in  Java,  came  back 
and  published  an  account  of  the  Upas  Poison- 
valley  of  Java;  so  grave  and  circumstantial  that, 
extraordinary  as  the  testimony  was,  people  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  it.  So  many  littla  details 
were  given,  that  every  statement  made  had  the 
quality  of  local  coloring,  as  an  artist  would  say  ; 
and  one  could  hardly  refuse  to  believe  it. 

Foersch,  after  prefacing  his  tale  respecting  the 
upas  with  the  remark,  that  although  he  had  long 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  tree,  still  he  could 
not  believe  in  its  existence,  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  had  satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  and  that 
the  reports  of  the  natives  respecting  it  were  by 
no  means  overdrawn.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us  all  about  it,  the  summary  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — Somewhere  in  the  far  recesses  of  Java 
there  is,  according  to  Foersch,  a  dreadful  tree,  the 
poisonous  secretions  of  which  are  so  virulent, 
that  they  not  only  kill  by  contact,  but  poison  the 
air  for  several  miles  around,  so  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  approach  the  vegetable 
monster  are  killed.  Nothing,  whatever,  he  tells 
us,  can  grow  within  several  miles  of  the  upas  tree, 
except  some  little  trees  of  the  same  species.  For 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  round  about  the 
spot,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  skeletons 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  human  beings.  Amongst 
other  evidence  whidh  Foersch  brings  to  bear 
collaterally  upon  this  subject  of  the  upas  tree, 
as  described  by  him,  is  the  following  : — He  men- 
tions, that  many  hundred  Javanese  who  once  re- 
belled against  the  emperor,  and  were  conquered 
by  the  imperial  armies,  rather  that  sub.rn.it  as 
prisoners  of  war,  took  refuge  in  the  districts 
outlying  the  upas  tree,  which  latter,  however, 
they  did  not  approach  nearer  than  fifteen  miles  ; 
nevertheless,  so  poisoned  was  the  air,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  rebels  in  question  died, 
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and  the  remainder,  having  humbly  implored  the 
emperor  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  seek  a 
healthier  resting-place,  had  their  prayer  grant- 
ed. Nevertheless,  the  fatal  emanation  of  the 
upas  tree  had  already  done  the  work — very  few 
of  the  pardoned  rebels  recovered. 

According  to  Foersch,  the  poisonous  juice  of 
the  upas  tree  was  much  employed,  not  only  to 
envenom  arrows,  and  as  a  means  of  criminal 
execution,  but  for  the  still  more  objectionable 
purpose  of  secret  poisoning.  The  Dutch,  ac- 
cording to  Foersch,  suffered  during  their  wars 
with  the  Javanese  to  such  an  extent,  by  drink- 
ing water  which  had  been  tainted  by  the  upas 
poison,  that  they  at  last  were  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  live  fish  about  with  them  in  their  cam- 
paigns, as  tests  of  its  presence.  If  the  fish  lived 
after  immersion  in  the  suspected  water,  all  was 
well ;  if  they  died,  of  course  the  water  was 
poisoned. 

Foersch  gives  us  a  circumstantial  account  of 
an  execution  witnessed  by  him,  of  thirteen  of 
the  emperor's  wives  at  one  time,  by  means  of  a 
lancet  smeared  with  the  upas  poison.  These  un- 
happy ladies  having  offended  their  lord  and 
master,  and  being  sentenced  to  die,  fell  victims 
to  the  deadly  plant  a  few  seconds  after  each  had 
been  punctured  with  the  poisoned  lancet. 

The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  be  desirous  to 
know  how,  according  to  Mynheer  Foersch,  the 
upas  poison  was  obtained,  seeing  that  the  tree 
was  so  exclusive  in  its  site,  that  no  person  might 
approach  it  nearer  than  some  fifteen  miles  with- 
out the  most  imminent  danger.  It  was  obtained, 
he  said,  by  criminals  condemned  to  die.  After 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  they  were  asked 
to  choose  between  immediate  execution  and  the 
chance  of  saving  their  lives  by  procuring  upas 
poison.  They  usually  preferred  the  latter  ;  for, 
though  exceedingly  dangerous,  nevertheless  the 
errand  was  not  inevitably  fatal.  If,  related 
Foersch,  the  wind  happened  to  blow  towards  the 
tree  during  the  journey,  the  criminal,  if  of  strong 
constitution,  usually  saved  his  life )  but  not 
otherwise.  According  to  our  traveller,  an  old 
priest  resided  on  the  confines  of  the  upas  valley, 
whose  sole  office  was  to  prepare  the  upas  hunters 
for  their  duties,  and  administer  religious  consola- 
tion to  them  before  they  set  out  on  their  course. 
With  this  functionary,  Foersch  said  he  had  a 
long  conversation,  during  which  many  particu- 
lars about  this  wonderful  tree  were  fully  explain- 
ed. The  old  priest  is  reported  to  have  said  that, 
during  a  residence  of  thirty  years  in  the  upas 
neighborhood,  he  had  despatched  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  upas  gatherers ;  scarcely  ten  per 
cent,  of  whom  returned.  On  arriving  at  his 
house,  each  criminal  was  provided  with  a  mask, 
or  leather  hood,  and  a  small  box  in  which  to  con- 
tain the  poison  when  collected.  The  criminals 
usually  waited  at  the  priest's  dwelling  until  a 
favorable  wind  set  in,  under  the  protection  of 


which  they  sped  away  on  their  fatal  course,  the 
old  man  accompanying  them  to  a  certain  revulet, 
the  stream  of  which  they  were  directed  to  follow 
until  arriving  at  the  tree,  Foersch  went  on  to 
explain  how  desirous  he  was  to  obtain  some  por- 
tion of  this  marvellous  tree  as  a  relic ;  but  after 
long  waiting,  and  many  entreaties,  he  could  only 
procure  two  withered  leaves. 

Well,  Mynheer  Foersch,  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  procuring  leaves  of  the 
upas  tree  now.  They  are  figured  in  many  books 
as  leaves  of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria.  The  juice 
of  the  tree  is  so  remarkably  poisonous,  that  all 
which  Foersch  has  related  concerning  the  effect 
of  punctures  with  lancets  poisoned  by  contact 
with  it,  is  strictly  consistent  with  what  we  know 
concerning  the  power  of  this  class  of  poisons. 
Had  the  Dutch  surgeon  not  told  his  readers  that 
he  was  satisfied  from  personal  experience  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  the  upas  tree,  and  that 
the  accounts  which  he  had  heard  respecting  it 
were  not  overrated,  there  would  be  not  much  to 
be  said  against  his  statements  ;  for  Java  contains 
upas,  trees,  and  their  juice  is  remarkably 
poisonous.  Java  also  contains  a  poison  valley, 
the  air  of  which  is  so  impure,  that  any  living  be- 
ing which  finds  its  way  there  speedily  falls  a 
victim.  The  poison  valley  in  question,  however, 
is  not  poisonous  because  of  the  upas  tree  ;  its  cir- 
cumference is  nearer  half  a  mile  than  otherwise, 
and  the  extent  of  its  influence  over  adjacent  parts 
of  Java  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  partic- 
ulars I  shall  presently  give. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Grotto 
del  Cane,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  j  a  grotto  so 
called,  because  dogs  are  the  animals  usually  selec- 
ted to  show  by  their  suffering  and  death  how 
dangerous  it  is.  The  Grotto  del  Cane  may  be 
entered  by  a  grown-up  human  individual  with 
impunity,  because  the  poisonous  gas,  on  which 
its  energy  depends,  is  so  heavy  that  it  does  not 
rise  sufficiently  high  to  be  breathed,  though  a 
dog's  nose  and  mouth,  being  below  the  level  of 
the  poisonous  emanation,  the  animal  soon  dies. 
The  poison  valley  of  Ja  va  is  something  like  the 
Grotto  del  Cane  on  a  gigantic  scale.  There  is 
a  difference,  however,  between  the  two  as  regards 
the  kind  of  poisonous  gas  contained  in  each. 
That  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane  is  carbonic  acid  gas 
— the  same  gas  which  is  evolved  from  burning 
charcoal,  from  ginger-beer  and  soda-water,  cham- 
pagne, cider,  and  brewers'  vats  ;  but  the  poison- 
ous air  of  the  Java  valley  must  contain,  from  the 
description  we  now  have  of  it,  other  gases  than 
the  carbonic  acid.  Most  probably  the  gas  to 
which  its  energy  is  due  is  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
or  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  the  chemical 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Alexander  Loudon,  who  visited  the 
pestilential  spot  in  July,  1830.  This  gentleman 
was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find  natives  ready 
to  take  him  to  the  poison  valley,  which  they  hold 
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in  great  dread.  A  previous  traveller  had  heard 
a  very  faithful  account  of  it  by  the  natives,  but 
could  not  find  any  person  who  would  show  him 
its  locality.  Mr.  Loudon  heard  for  the  first  lime 
of  the  poison  valley,  called  by  the  natives 
"  Grueva  Upas/'  July  3,  1830,  during  a  walk  one 
morning  with  a  native  chief,  who  told  him  there 
was  a  valley  only  three  miles  from  Batum,  which 
no  person  could  enter  without  forfeiting  his  life  ; 
and  that  the  bottom  of  the  place  was  covered 
with  the  skeletons  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  hu- 
man beings.  Mr.  Loudon  having  communicated 
this  intelligence  to  some  of  the  Dutch  authorities, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  party  of  exploration  should 
be  made  up,  and  the  poison  valley  should  be  vis- 
ited. il  I  had  heard/'  says  Loudon,  "  that  a  lake 
existed  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  very  near 
the  banks  of  this  lake  ;  but  of  the  poison  valley 
I  had  never  heard  before  ;  the  accounts  of  it  now 
were  so  very  extraordinary  that  I  did  not  believe 
them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


INCREASE  OF  OUR  POPULATION. 

The  census  returns  keep  coming  in  from 
different  localities,  and  such  is  found  to  be  the 
gain  of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  older 
States,  and  of  the  territories  and  country  places 
also  in  the  new,  as  to  indicate  an  increase  of 
population  during  the  past  ten  years  even  more 
rapid  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  than  has 
taken  place  during  any  previous  ten  years  of  our 
national  existence.  It  is  not  found  that  this  in- 
crease is  by  any  means  so  largely  dependant  upon 
emigration  from  foreign  countries  as  had  been 
generally  considered.  That  is  rather  a  symptom 
than  a  cause,  or  at  most  a  secondary  affair,  and 
is  itself  caused  by  the  same  thing  which  produces 
the  natural  and  internal  growth  of  our  home 
population. 

Italy  and  Sicily  are  not  so  populous  now  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  Spain  even,  it 
is  said,  is  not  more  so  j  while  England  shows 
the  greatest  growth  of  population  in  Europe, 
but  a  growth  not  at  all  comparable  with  that 
of  these  United  States.  Many  have  been  the 
discussions  as  to  what  are  those  causes  that  pro- 
mote or  that  retard  the  growth  of  population. 
That  population  follows  capital  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true.  That  is  to  say,  where  capital  is 
being  employed  in  reproduction  of  wealth,  men 
are  needed  and  drawn,  because  it  is  only  by  uni- 
ting labor  with  capital  that  it  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive. Beyond  this,  however,  a  nation  that  is 
growing  in  wealth  will  be  sure  in  that  proportion 
to  grow  numerically,  because  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  larger  population  are  abundant.  But 
further  still,  the  same  laws  which  produce  in- 
crease of  wealth  produce  also  au  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  so  in  like  manner  the  observance 


of  those  laws  which  produce  the  most  perfect 
physical  health  tend,  as  they  obviously  must,  to 
increase  the  census. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  this,  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  morality  directly  tend  to  the  same 
result,  for  where  these  are  not  observed  none  of 
the  foregoing  will  continue  to  be.  And  further 
still,  the  intellectual  growth  of  a  people  by  ap- 
plying labor  most  economically  and  usefully  to 
production,  and  the  social  arrangements,  all  are 
connected  with  vital  statistics  in  the  most  direct 
manner.  The  result  we  thus  arrive  at  is,  that 
in  exact  proportion  as  a  nation  perfectly  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  Creator,  so  eventually  will  be  its 
sum  total  of  prosperity  and  its  growth  of  popu- 
lation. This  becomes  one  of  the  best  practical 
tests,  therefore,  of  any  set  of  institutions — how 
fast  does  the  nation  grow  under  them  ?  No 
nation  has  ever  grown  so  rapidly  as  that  small 
colony,  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn's  Island. 
Even  now  it  is  probable  that  all  through  Asia 
population  is  stationary,  if  not  declining.  Of 
Africa  we  can  say  but  little,  because  the  data  do 
not  exist  for  determining  it.  Europe  is  increas- 
ing steadily  but  slowly,  and  the  same  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  of  America,  apart  from  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces.  But  the  best 
types,  and  those  alone,  grow  and  spread  rapidly 
in  proportion  as  they  are  the  best.  Directly  they 
deteriorate,  or  are  supplanted  by  a  better  or 
more  progressive  race,  they  die  out,  or  are  cast 
into  the  shade. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  some  that  a  me- 
chanical invention,  the  steam  engine  for  instance, 
by  increasing  wealth,  should  increase  popula- 
tion ;  yet  so  it  is.  England  would  not  have  been 
so  populous  by  some  millions  as  she  is  to-day  but 
for  Watt  and  his  tea-kettle  experiments.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  others  that  the  abundance 
of  newspapers  in  this  country  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct statistical  bearing  on  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion.* Yet  it  has  a  most  positive  effect.  By 
diffusing  intelligence,  it  spreads  the  empire  of 
mind,  and  makes  each  man  more  and  more  power- 
ful in  creating  wealth.  Free  institutions  have 
the  most  direct  effect  on  population,  not  only  by 
drawing  oppressed  men  away  from  tyranny,  but 
by  leaving  their  interests  and  instincts  free  to 
remove  burdens  that  press  somewhere  directly 
on  the  census  table.  Above  all,  the  religious 
principles  current  in  each  age  will  affect  not  only 
eternity  but  time  ;  not  only  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  but  the  number  of  citizens,  the 
wealth,  the  intelligence,  the  growth  of  the  whole 
strength,  power  and  dominance  of  each  nation. — 
Public  Ledger. 

FEEDING  THE  SUN. 

On  thelstof9th  mo.,  last, at  llh.  18m.  AM.,  a 
a  distinguished  astronomer,  Mr.  Carrington,  had 
directed  his  telescope  to  the  sun,  and  was  engaged 
in  observing  his  spots,  when  suddenly  two  in- 
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tensely  luminous  bodies  burst  into  view  on  its 
surface.  They  moved  side  by  side  through  a 
^space  of  about  35,000  miles,  first  increasing  in 
brightness,  then  fading  away  ;  in  five  minutes 
th«y  had  vanished.  They  did  not  alter  the 
shape  of  a  group  of  large  black  spots  which 
lay  directly  in  their  paths.  Momentary  as  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  was,  it  was  fortunately 
witnessed  and  confirmed,  as  to  one  of  the  bright 
lights,  by  another  observer,  Mr.  Hodgson,  at 
Highgate,  who,  by  a  happy  co-incidence,  had 
also  his  telescope  directed  to  the  great  luminary 
at  the  same  instant.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
these  two  gentlemen  have  actually  witnessed  the 
process  of  feeding  the  sun,  by  the  fall  of  metoric 
matter.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  observations  at  Kew 
show  that  on  the  very  day,  at  the  very  hour  and 
minute  of  this  unexpected  and  curious  phenome- 
non, a  moderate  but  marked  magnetic  distur- 
bance took  place  ;  and  a  storm  or  great  distur- 
bance of  the  magnetic  elements  occurred  four 
hours  after  midnight,  extending1  to  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  Thus  is  exhibited  a  seem- 
ing connection  between  magnetic  phenomena 
and  certain  actions  taking  place  on  the  sun's 
disk — a  connection  which  the  obseivations  of 
Schwabe,  compared  with  the  magnetical  records 
of  our  colonial  observatories,  had  already  rendered 
nearly  certain. — Scientific  American. 


The  following  account  of  a  late  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  written  for  the  perusal  of  a  friend,  who,  believing 
it  will  also  be  interesting  to  others,  offers  it  for 
publication. 

Dear  J.: 

In  the  sweet  and  humbled  feeling,  which  proclaims 

the  Father  near, 
Something  whispered^"  Tell  thy  sister,  of  the  feasting 

we've  had  here." 

Though  the  day  was  hot  and  dusty,  yet  the  people 

thronged  the  road  ; 
Something  seemed  to  urge  them  forward,  something 

like  expected  good. 

As  I  looked  while  they  were  thronging,  young  and 

old — the  strong — the  hall, 
Ah  !  I  said,  this  social  nature,  surely  was  not  given 

for  nought. 

Though  the  two  or  three  who  gather,  find  the  promis- 
ed blessing  near, 

Yet  'tis  given  just  as  freely,  when  the  thousands  crowd 
t(o  hear. 

Ah  !  I  would  such  throngs  were  oft'ner  ;  let  our  hearts 

be  opened  wide ; 
Call  the  "publican"  to  enter  ; — sit  with  "  sinners"  side 

by  side. 

Short,  but  solemn  was  the  silence;  when  a  sister,  well 
beloved, 

Rose  in  weakness,  but  proceeded  in  the  strength  she 
oft  had  proved. 

She  rehearsed  the  gracious  promise,  that  the  ancient 
prophets  give, 


That  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest  shall  not  cease 
while  God  shall  live  ; 

That  the  summer's  wealth  of  beauty,  shall  succeed  to 

winter's  cold.; 
That  the  day  shall  ever  open  ; — that  the  night  shall 

ever  fold. 

Then  she  showed  the  blessed  teaching,  in  the  outward 

type  concealed  ; 
What  instruction,  all  creation  to  the  attentive  mind 

might  yield. 

That  the  spring  and  early  morning  were  the  time  to 

sow  the  seed ; 
Then  the  harvest  would  be  plenteous,  and  the  rest  be 

sweet  indeed. 

All  the  young  were  sweetly  counselled  not  to  let  the 

spring  pass  o'er, 
Lest  in  time  of  harvest  gathering  they  should  have 

no  grain  to  store. 

When  she  closed,  almost  abruptly,  'twas  as  though  the 

oil  was  stayed, 
And,  "  Go  bring  another  vessel,"  had  been  spoken 

and  obeyed. 

Soon  arose  another  sister,  meek  and  trained  in  sor- 
row's school ; 

One,  who,  seeking  heavenly  wisdom,  shrank  not  to  be 
thought  a  fool. 

Oh,  her  tones  were  sweet  and  gentle  ;  'twas  as  if  the 
listening  ear 

Caught  some  straying  notes  of  music  from  a  heavenly 
atmosphere. 

She  began  by  telling  simply  of  her  having  been  to 
pay 

To  some  friends  a  loving  visit,  and  was  on  her  home- 
ward way. 

But  her  footsteps  were  arrested  by  a  voice  that  met 
her  ear ; 

And  the  Gracious  Shepherd  told  her,  He  had  service 
for  her  here. 

She  had  seen,  in  mental  vision,  e'er  that  morn  she  left 
her  room, 

Crowds  of  youths  and  maidens  round  her,  in  their 
vigor  and  their  bloom. 

And  the  fall  or  the  uprising  (this  the  truth  she  had 
to  press) 

Of  a  once  important  people  rested  on  their  faithful- 
ness. 

Then  with  tender  strong  appealing,  she  implored  them 
to  obey 

Those  convictions  deep  and  powerful,  pointing  them 
to  virtue's  way. 

Life,  she  told  them,  was  a  warfare  ;  not  of  carnal, 
deadly  hate, 

Though  e'en  this,  so  sad,  so  mournful,  might  be  used 
to  illustrate ; 

But  the  battle  was  within  them  ;  and  their  foes  the 
pr  de  of  life  ; 

Christ  the  Light  would  be  their  captain ;  he  would 
lead  them  in  this  strife. 

Come,  she  said,  my  sons  and  daughters,  volunteer 

your  names  to-day ; 
Wait  not  to  be  pressed  to  service  ;  "  Lord,  take  me" 

come,  nobly  say. 

Then  she  pictured  all  the  blessing  of  a  warfare  thus 
begun  ; 

One  by  one  the  foes  all  vanquished — step  by  step  the 
victory  won. 
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Thus  o'ercoming,  though  the  conflict  all  their  faith 

and  courage  proved, 
Like  a  pillar  in  his  temple,  they  should  never  more  be 

moved. 

Closed  she  by  addressing  parents  ;  tear-drops  gushed 

from  many  an  eye, 
As  in  tender,  yearning  accents,  she  portrayed  their 

mission  nigh. 

Seeking  first  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  faith  and  good- 
ness, love  and  truth, 

All  these  graces  worn  about  them  would  attract  the 
tender  youth. 

Should  they  have  but  food  and  raiment,  nor  their 

worldly  wealth  increase, 
They  would  feel  that  all  was  added  with  the  blessed 

boon  of  peace. 

But,  if  seeking  first  the  kingdom,  gold  and  silver  also 
came, 

Then  as  stewards  they  would  hold  it,  in  the  Gracious 
Lender's  name. 

As  she  closed,  the  sweet  thanksgiving  many  a  heart 
already  felt ; 

When  to  give  the  feeling  utterance,  a  dear  brother 
reverent  knelt. 

His  address  was  short, — impressive;  thanks  for  mercies 

shower'd  down. 
Then  a  silence,  sweet  and  solemn — and  it  seemed  the 

whole  to  crown. 

But  the  Master  of  assemblies,  whom  his  servants  must 
obey, 

Called  for  yet  another  vessel,  e'er  the  holy  oil  would 
stay. 

Then  a  brother,  who,  he  told  us,  trod  too  long  rebel- 
lion's course, 

Said  it  was  a  thorny  desert,  yielding  nought  but  sad 
remorse. 

Now,  the  peace  that  clothed  his  spirit,  as  his  will  had 

ceased  the  strife, 
Spoke  in  every  earnest  accent, — gave  his  pleading 

force  and  life. 

Then  an  old  and  time-worn  servant,  sounded  forth 

the  ancient  strain, 
Of  the  promise  that  attended  him  who  .fought  and 

overcame. 

That  a  throne  (type  of  dominion)  would  be  his  who 

bravely  strove  ; 
E'en  as  Jesus  fought  and  conquered,  and  was  seated 

thus  above. 

'Twas  a  day  to  be  remembered ; — 'twas  like  showers 

of  heavenly  rain  : 
Who  could  doubt  the  word  was  spoken  ?  and  it  went 

not  forth  in  vain. 

Though  some  seed  has  doubtless  fallen  'mid  the 

briars, — by  the  way, 
Yet,  the  good  soil  too  received  it,  growing  in  a  future 

day. 

Though  the  winter's  cold  may  chill  it,  yet  the  spring 

shall  come  again, 
And  the  husbandmen  rejoicing,  see  their  toil  is  not 

in  vain. 

S. 

Concord,  7th  mo.  3lst,  1860. 


"  He  that  lives  in  love,  lives  in  God/'  says  the 
beloved  disciple  :  and,  to  be  sure,  a  man  can  live 
no  where  better. — Penn. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
MODEL  LODGING-HOUSES  IN  BOSTON. 

The  present  sanitary  condition  of  our  great 
cities  is  a  reproach  to  our  intelligence  not  less 
than  to  our  humanity.  Our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, so  far  as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
mass  of  the  dwellers  in  cities  from  the  worst 
physical  evils,  is  now  on  trial.  The  tests  to 
which  it  is  exposed  are  severe.  We  may  boast 
as  we  like  of  our  national  prosperity,  of  the  rapi- 
dity of  our  material  progress, — we  may  take  pride 
in  liberty,  in  wide  extent  of  territory,  in  the  wel- 
come to  our  shores  of  the  exiled  and  the  poor  of 
all  other  lands,  or  in  whatsoever  matter  of  self- 
gratulation  we  choose, — but  by  the  side  of  all 
these  satisfactions  stands  the  fact,  that  in  our 
chief  cities  the  duration  of  life  is  diminishing 
and  the  suffering  from  disease  increasing.  The 
question  inevitably  arises,  Is  this  a  consequence 
of  our  political  system  ?  and  if  so,  is  political 
liberty  worth  having,  are  democratic  principles 
worth  establishing,  if  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
them  is  increased  insecurity  of  life  and  greater 
wretchedness  among  the  poor  ?  If  the  origin  of 
these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  incompetency  of 
the  government  or  the  inefficiency  of  individuals 
in  a  democracy,  a  remedy  must  be  applied,  or  the 
whole  system  must  be  changed. 

The  intimate  connection  between  physical 
misery  and  moral  degradation  is  plain  and  gener- 
ally acknowledged.  We  are  startled  from  time 
to  time  at  the  rapid  growth  of  crime  in  our  cities  ; 
but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  pre-existing  physical 
evils.  These  evils  have  become  more  apparent 
during  the  last  twenty  years  than  before,  and  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  their  increase, 
with  their  frightful  consequences,  mainly  to  the 
enormous  Irish  immigration,  which  for  a  time 
crowded  our  streets  with  poor,  foreign  in  origin, 
and  degraded,  not' only  by  hereditary  poverty, 
but  by  centuries  of  civil  and  religious  oppression. 
This  view  is  no  doubt  in  part  correct ;  but  the 
larger  share  of  the  evils  in  our  cities  is  due  to 
causes  unconnected  in  any  necessary  relation 
with  the  immigration, — causes  contemporaneous 
with  it  in  their  development,  and  brought  into 
fuller  action  by  it,  rather  than  consequent  upon  it. 

More  than  half  the  sickness  and  more  than 
half  the  deaths  in  New  York  (and  probably  the 
same  holds  true  of  our  other  cities)  are  due  to 
causes  which  may  be  prevented, — in  other  words, 
which  are  the  result  of  individual  or  municipal 
neglect,  of  carelessness  or  indifference  in  regard 
to  the  known  and  established  laws  of  life.  More 
than  half  the  children  who  are  born  in  New  York 
(and  the  proportion  is  over  forty  per  cent,  in 
Boston)  die  before  they  are  five  years  old.  Much 
is  implied  in  these  statements, — among  other 
things,  much  criminal  recklessness  and  wanton 
waste  of  the  sources  of  wealth  and  strength  in  a 
state. 
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In  Paris,  in  London,  and  in  other  European 
cities,  the  average  mortality  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  New 
York,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  with 
frightful  rapidity ;  and  in  Boston,  though  the 
increase  has  not  been  so  alarming,  it  has  been 
steady  and  rapid. 

But  more  and  worse  than  this  is  the  fact,  that 
in  these  two  cities  the  average  duration  of  life 
(and  this  means  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
people)  has  of  late  terribly  decreased.  While 
out  of  every  hundred  people  more  die  than  was 
the  case  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  those  who 
die  have  lived  a  shorter  time.  Lite  is  not  now 
to  be  reckoned  by  its  "  threescore  years  and  ten." 
Its  average  duration  in  Boston  is  little  above 
twenty  years ;  in  New  York  it  is  less  than  twenty 
years.  Is  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  life 
to  go  on  from  year  to  year  ? 

This  needless  sacrifice  and  shortening  of  life, 
this  accumulating  amount  of  ill  health,  causes 
an  annual  loss,  in  each  of  our  great  cities,  of 
productive  capacity  to  the  value  of  millions  of 
dollars,  as  well  as  an  unnatural  expense  of  mil- 
lions more.  This  is  no  figure  of  speech.  The 
community  is  poorer  by  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  through  the  waste  which  it  allows  of  health 
and  life.  Leaving  out  of  view  all  humane  con- 
siderations, all  thought  of  the  misery,  social  and 
moral,  which  accompanies  this  physical  degrada- 
tion, and  looking  simply  at  its  economical  effects, 
we  find  that  it  increases  our  taxes,  diminishes  our 
means  of  paying  them,  creates  permanent  public 
burdens,  and  lessens  the  value  of  property.  An 
outlay  of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  to  reduce  and 
to  remove  the  causes  of  these  evils  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  by  the  municipal  government.  The 
principal  would  soon  be  returned  to  the  general 
treasury  with  all  arrears  of  interest. 

The  main  causes  of  this  great  and  growing 
misery  are  patent.  The  remedies  for  them  are 
scarcely  less  plain.  The  chief  sources  of  that 
disease  and  death  which  may  be  prevented  by 
the  action  of  the  community  are,  first,  the  filthy 
and  poisonous  houses  into  which  a  large  part  of 
the  people  are  crowded;  second,  the  imperfect 
ventilation  of  portions  of  the  city, — its  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  lanes,  and  yards;  and,  third, 
the  want  of  sufficient  house  and  street  drainage 
and  sewerage.  It  is  important  to  note  in  relation 
to  these  sources  of  evil,  that,  while  the  poverty 
of  our  poor  is  generally  not  such  complete  desti- 
tution as  that  of  many  of  the  poor  in  foreign 
cities,  their  average  condition  is  worse.  The  in- 
crease of  disease  and  mortality  is  a  result  not  so 
much  of  poverty  as  of  condition.  "  The  pith  and 
burden  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  poor  are  compelled  to  live  in  tene- 
ments that  are  unfit  for  human  beings,  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
serve health  and  life." 


To  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  make 
them  decent  and  wholesome,  is,  then,  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  checking  the  causes  of  pre- 
ventable disease  and  death  in  our  cities.  This 
work  implies,  if  it  be  done  thoroughly,  the  secur- 
ing of  proper  ventilation,  sewerage,  and  drain- 
age. 

Most  of  the  houses  which  the  poor  occupy  are 
the  property  of  persons  who  receive  from  them 
a  rent  very  large  in  proportion  to  their  value. 
No  other  class  of  houses  gives,  on  an  average,  a 
larger  return  upon  the  capital  invested  in  it.  The 
rents  which  the  poor  pay,  though  paid  in  small 
sums,  are  usually  enormous  in  comparison  with 
the  accommodation  afforded.  The  houses  are 
crowded  from  top  to  bottom.  Many  of  them  are 
built  without  reference  to  the  comfort  or  health 
of  their  occupants,  but  with  the  sole  object  of 
getting  the  largest  return  for  the  smallest  outlay. 
They  are  hotbeds  of  disease,  and  exposed  to  con- 
stant peril  from  fire.  Now  it  seems  plain  that 
here  is  an  occasion  for  the  interposition  of 
municipal  authority.  In  spite  of  the  jealousy 
(proper  within  certain  limits)  with  which  govern- 
mental interference  with  private  property  is  re- 
garded in  this  country,  it  is  a  manifest  dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  our  city  authorities  not  to 
exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  these  houses. 
The  interests  which  are  chiefly  affected  by  their 
condition  are  not  private,  but  public  interests. 
There  are  legal  means  for  abating  nuisances ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  houses  which  affect  the 
health  of  whole  districts  should  not  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  nuisances  which  are  more  ob- 
trusive, though  less  pernicious.  In  some  of  the 
cities  of  Europe,  in  Nuremberg,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  public  architect,  to  whom  all  plans  for 
new  buildings  are  submitted  for  approval  or  re- 
jection according  as  they  correspond  or  not  with 
the  style  of  building  suitable  for  the  city.  What 
is  done  abroad  to  secure  the  beauty  of  a  city 
might  well  be  done  here  to  secure  its  health. 
Again,  by  legal  enactment,  we  have  prevented 
the  overcrowding  of  our  emigrant  ships  :  the 
same  thing  should  be  done  in  our  cities,  to  pre- 
vent the  overcrowding  of  our  tenement-houses. 
No  house  should  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than 
a  fixed  maximum  of  dwellers  in  proportion  to  its 
size  and  accommodations.  These  are  simple 
propositions,  but,  if  properly  carried  out  by  en- 
actment, they  would  secure  an  incalculable 
good. 

Still,  however,  much  may  be  done  by  public 
authority,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  must  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  interest 
and  the  legal  responsibility  of  their  individual 
owners.  That  men  may  be  found  willing  to 
make  fortunes  for  themselves  by  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor  is  certain ;  but  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  who  would  be  willing  to  use 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  their  means  to  provide 
suitable  homes  for  the  destitute,  could  they  be 
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assured  of  receiving  a  fair  return  upon  the  pro- 
perty invested.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  proper  houses  could  be  built  for  the 
lower  classes,  with  all  necessary  accommodations 
for  health  and  comfort,  at  such  a  cost  that  the 
rents  could  be  kept  as  low  as  those  paid  for  the 
common  wretched  tenements,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  reasonable  interest 
upon  the  investment.  Toward  the  solution  of 
this  doubt,  an  experiment  which  has  been  tried 
in  Boston  during  the  last  five  years  has  afforded 
important  results. 

(To  be  continued.) 


USEFUL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT. 

Sir  James  Wylie,  late  physician  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  attentively  studied  the  effects  of 
light  as  a  curative  agent  in  the  hospitals  of  St. 
Petersburg  ;  and  he  discovered  that  the  number 
of  patients  who  were  cured  in  rooms  properly 
lighted  was  four  times  greater  than  that  of  those 
confined  in  dark  rooms.  This  led  to  a  complete 
reform  in  lighting  the  hospitals  of  Russia,  and 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  all  cities 
visited  by  the  cholera,  it  was  universally  found 
that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  took  place  in 
narrow  streets,  and  on  the  sides  of  those  having 
a  northern  exposure,  where  the  salutary  beams 
of  the  sun  were  excluded.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  slopes  of  mountains  are  better  de- 
veloped and  more  healthy  than  those  who  live 
on  the  northern  sides  ;  while  those  who  dwell  in 
secluded  valleys  are  generally  subject  to  peculiar 
diseases  and  deformities  of  person.  These  dif- 
ferent results  are  due  to  the  agency  of  light, 
without  a  full  supply  of  which  plants  and  ani- 
mals maintain  but  a  sickly  and  feeble  existence. 
Eminent  physicians  have  observed  that  partial- 
ly deformed  children  have  been  restored  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  the  open  air.  As  scrofula 
is  most  prevalent  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
this  is  attributed  by  many  persons  to  their  living 
in  dark  and  confined  houses ;  such  diseases  being 
most  common  among  those  residing  in  under- 
ground tenements. 

The  health  statistics  of  all  civilized  countries 
have  improved  greatly  the  past  century.  This 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  due  to  the  superior 
construction  of  houses,  by  admitting  more  light 
into  them.  The  old-fashioned  dwellings  were 
built  with  narrow  dwarfish  windows ;  and  as 
glass,  until  within  recent  years,  was  very  dear, 
its  application  to  windows  was  proportionably 
limited.  Dwelling-houses  of  the  present  day 
are  generally  built  with  windows  of  four  times 
the  dimensions  of  those  belonging  to  the  olden 
times  ;  and  the  streets  of  our  cities,  upon  which 
houses  depend  so  much  for  their  light,  are  made 
much  wider  than  those  of  a  past  age.  Light  is 
now  more  valued,  for  its  influence  is  better  un- 
derstood than  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago ;  and 


the  most  gratifying  results  have  followed.  But 
we  are  not  at  the  end  of  city  improvements  yet  j 
as  it  is  felt,  in  almost  all  our  cities,  that  if  the 
streets  (even  the  broadest  of  them)  were  twice 
their  present  width,  a  general  benefit  would  be 
the  result. — Penna.  Inquirer. 


A  SICK  ELEPHANT. 

Tell  my  grandchildren,  said  the  late  Daniel 
Wilson,  writing  home  from  India,  that,  an  ele- 
phant here  had  a  disease  in  his  eyes.  For  three 
days  he  had  been  completely  blind.  His  owner, 
an  engineer  officer,  asked  my  dear  Dr.  Webb  if 
he  could  do  auy  thing  to  relieve  the  poor  animal. 
The  doctor  said  he  would  try  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  was  a  remedy  commonly  applied  to  similar 
diseases  in  the  human  eye.  The  huge  animal 
was  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  at  first,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy,  raised  a  most  extraor- 
dinary roar  at  the  acute  pain  which  it  occasioned. 
The  effect,  however,  was  wonderful.  The  eye 
was  in  a  manner  restored,  and  the  animal  could 
partially  see.  The  next  day,  when  he  was 
brought,  and  heard  the  doctor's  voice,  he  laid 
down  of  himself,  placed  his  enormous  head  on 
one  side,  curled  up  his  trunk,  drew  in  his  breath 
just  like  a  man  about  to  endure  an  operation, 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  over,  and  then, 
by  trunk  and  gestures,  evidently  wished  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude.. 


It  is  admirable  to  consider  how  many  millions 
of  people  come  into  and  go  out  of  the  world,  ig- 
norant of  themselves,  and  of  the  world  they  have 
lived  in. — Penn. 


ITEMS  OF  NEW?. 

Atlantic  Telkgraph.— The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany announce  that  the  efforts  made  at  Newfoundland 
to  restore  the  Atlantic  cable  have  failed,  the  electri- 
cian, in  his  report,  says,  by  hard  hauling,  pieces  of  the 
cable  were  recovered  in  small  lengths,  amounting  in 
all  to  seven  miles,  but  the  cable  invariably  broke  at 
short  distances,  and  it  was  necessary  at  last  to  aban- 
don the  attempt.  The  report  says  the  iron  wires  often 
appeared  sound,  but  on  minute  inspection  they  where 
found  eaten  away  and  rotten.  The  gutta-percha  and 
copper  wire  were  as  good  as  when  laid  down.  Portions 
which  were  wrapped  with  tarred  yarn  were  sound, 
the  tar  and  hemp  having  preserved  the  iron  wires 
bright  and  free  from  rust. 

An  Isthmus  Railroad. — The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica 
has  ratified  the  grant  for  a  railroad  between  the  Bay 
of  Coronada  and  the  Granadian  boundary  line  on  the 
PaciBc  and  the  Points  of  Carita,  and  the  said  bounda- 
ry line  on  the  Atlantic.  Costa  Rica  claims,  as  her 
boundary,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Escuada  de  Veraga, 
on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  point  of  Burica,  on  the  Pacific. 
This  gives  the  whole  of  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  entire  of  the  Gulf  of  Dolce,  as  well 
as  two  fiue  bays  in  addition  on  the  Atlantic,  on  which 
to  terminate  the  roadway. 

The  Aurora  Borealis. — On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
inst.  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  a  beautiful  dis- 
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play  of  the  aurora  borealis  was  witnessed  in  the  sky. 
It  exteuded  across  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  and  exhibiting  a  bright 
purple  color,  intensifying  though  not  obscuring  the 
stars.  In  the  northeast  the  phenomenon  assumed  a 
bright  white  color,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  and  ta- 
pering upwards  in  the  form  of  rugged  purple  shafts 
and  columns.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  at  the 
time,  and  from  the  hill  at  Fairmount,  where  the  writer 
witnessed  the  spectacle,  it  presented  a  sight  beauti- 
ful even  to  sublimity.  A  peculiar  effect  was  that  the 
atmosphere  was  not  so  cold  as  it  generally  is  on  the 
appearance  ot  the  aurora,  while  the  stars  assumed  a 
dazzling,  diamond  like  glitter.  The  aurora  remained 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  was  evidently  disappearing  at 
four  o'clock,  when  the  writer  ceased  his  observations. 
— Press. 

Freedom  in  Delaware. — It  is  stateS  that  the  census 
returns  from  Delaware,  covering  about  half  the  State, 
-give  a  population  of  72,950,  against  46,646  ten  years 
ago.  There  is,  it  is  added,  a  decrease  of  slave  popu- 
lation in  every  county.  In  1790,  the  slaves  in  Dela- 
ware numbered  8,887,  in  an  aggregate  of  59,096.  In 
1850  the  slaves  numbered  only  2,290,  in  an  aggregate 
of  91,532.  The  census  of  1860  will  show  a  total  popu- 
laton  of  about  150,000,  with  probably  not  more  than 
1,800  slaves. 

Japan. — A  letter  from  Richard  H.  Dana  to  the  N. 
Y.  Post,  says  that  in  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  openiug  of  the  ports  of  Japan,  its  commer- 
cial cities  have  received  a  sudden  impulse  of  prosperi- 
ty. At  Yokuhama  a  rural  hamlet  has  expanded  into  a 
populous  town,  with  new  public  edifices  and  spacious 
warehouses  of  the  foreign  merchants.  The  products 
of  the  Japanese  soil  and  of  Japanese  industry  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  and  the  consequence  is  al- 
ready that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
advanced  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  occasion  serious 
complaints.  * 

Census  Returns  op  the  Crops. — According  to  the 
returns  already  received  at  the  Census  Bureau  at 
Washington,  the  crops  in  all  the  northwestern  States 
are  immensely  heavy  this  year.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
are  represented  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  double  those 
of  last  year,  and  in  other  States  they  will  probably  be 
correspondingly  heavy. 

The  Telegraph  line  has  been  nearly  completed  to  a 
point  480  miles  east  of  San  Francisco. 

The  authorities  of  Cincinna'i  are  arresting  all  omni- 
bus drivers  found  acting  cruelly  towards  their  horses. 

Manumission  of  Slaves.— W.  B.  Clifton  of  the  firm  of 
James  Hewitt  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  died  in  Louisville,  on 
the  4th  inst.  leaving  manumitted  all  his  skves,  four 
hack  loads  of  whom  attended  the  funeral  a3  cnief  mour- 
ners. 

Slavery.— Three  cargoes  of  native  Africans  have 
been  landed  in  the  cotton  States  within  a  few  weeks. 
They  brought,  at  auction,  from  three  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  each. 

Employment  of  Women. — The  first  attempt  to  em- 
ploy females  as  type-compositors  in  London  has  lately 
been  made  in  an  office  called  The  Victoria  Printing 
Press,  which  was  established  in  3rd  month  last.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  attended  with  success. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal.— There  is  still  an  inactive  market, 
but  holders  are  firm.  Fresh  ground  superfine  is  offer- 
ed at  $5  62  a  $5  75  per  bbl.  Mixed  brands  of  fresh 
ground  superfine  are  held  firmly  at  $5  50,  and  old 


stock  for  home  consumption  at  $5  25.  Extra  famiiy 
ranges  from  $5  75  to  $6,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  25 
to  $6  50.  Rye  Flour  is  offered  at  $3  62 J,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Corn  Meal  at  $3  37£  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  better  supply  of  Wheat  offering 
at  an  advance.  Sales  of  good  and  prime  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  30  a  $1  33;  fair  quality 
at  $1  37  a  $1  38,  and  white  $1  40  a  $1  50— the 
the  latter  for  prime.  Rye  is  steady  at  75  cents  for  old 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  71  cents  for  new.  Corn  is 
abundant  and  dull.  Sales  of  6,000  bushels  of  prime 
yellow  was  made  at  75  cents.  Oats  are  in  fair  re- 
quest, good  and  prime  Delaware  at  34  a  35  cents. 
Pennsylvania,  old  crop,  is  worth  40  cents. 

Cloverseed. — Last  sales  in  a  small  way  at  $5  00  a 
$5  50  per  64  pounds.  New  Timothy  declined  to  $3. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  62  per  bushel. 


HENRY  TOWNSEND,  Dentist,  has  removed  his  of- 
fice to  the  S.  E.   Corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM  A.  GARRIGUES  will  re-open  on  the 
1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  for  the  Winter  Term  only, 
a  Boarding  School  for  lads,  and  young  men.  As 
the  number  of  pupils  will  be  limited,  early  applica- 
tion is  desirable. 

Address,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Go.,  N.  J. 
8th  mo.  11th,  1860 — 3t. 


WANTED. — In  a  Friend's  family  in  Germantown, 
a  young  or  middle  aged  woman,  intelligent 
and  companiouable,  neat  in  her  habits  and  competent 
to  assist  in  the  lighter  work  of  the  house,  and  to  do 
sewing.  To  an  agreeable  and  efficient  person  a  com- 
fortable home  with  compensation  is  offered. 
Address  W.  J. 

Germantown  P.  O.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  11th.  1860. — 3t. 


BY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS. - 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiilborn,  will 
commence  on  the  'first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1860,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  ot  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  testsion. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particular 
JANE  H1LLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2oq. 


J,  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
jl  Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per*  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  "    20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

7  mo.  21,  1860. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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"  TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  LET  HER  NOT  GO  !  KEEP  HER;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  MARY  MITCHELL. 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 

Although  rny  life  hath  not  been  marked  with 
any  thing  so  extraordinary  or  uncommon,  as 
many  of  the  Lord's  servants  have  had  to  com- 
memorate ;  yet  surely  his  goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  where- 
fore I  am  inclined  to  leave  a  short  account  of 
some  parts  thereof;  and  should  it  serve  to  inform 
the  honest  enquirer  after  truth,  or  encourage  the 
feeble  traveller  Zion-ward,  the  end  for  which  it 
is  penned  will  be  answered. 

I  was  born  at  Newport,  (Rhode  Island,)  the 
tenth  day  of  the  12th  month,  1731,  0.  S.  My 
father,  John  Callender,  was  seventeen  years  the 
teacher  of  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  that 
place;  he  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by 
people  of  all  ranks  that  were  acquainted  with 
him ;  he  being  a  person  of  an  enlarged  mind, 
embraced  the  virtuous  of  every  denomination, 
and  lived  in  strict  friendship  with  many  worthy 
persons,  from  whom  he  differed  in  some  religious 
sentiments;  among  this  number  was  Joseph 
Jacob  and  his  truly  virtuous  wife ;  these  were 
sensible  of  his  worth  ;  and  my  dear  father's  re- 
moval by  death  was  justly  esteemed  by  many  to 
be  a  public  loss,  he  possessing  qualifications  for 
much  usefulness.  My  dear  mother  was  a  virtuous 
woman,  a  pattern  of  patience,  humility,  and  re- 
signation to  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
She,  with  my  dear  father,  experienced  many 
seasons  of  adversity;  she  survived  him  many 


years,  and  died  in  sweet  composure  of  mind,  and 
no  doubt  is  now  at  rest  with  the  Lord. 

My  dear  father's  acquaintance  with  those 
valuable  Friends,  (above  named,)  proved  a  bless- 
iug  to  his  family,  who  experienced  proofs  of 
friendship  from  them  very  uncommon  to  be  met 
with  !  And  a  blessing  indeed  it  proved  to  me, 
as  their  regard  for  him  inclined  them  to  receive 
me  into  their  family  after  his  decease ;  by  that 
means  my  lot  was  cast  in  the  way  of  Friends. 

I  pass  over  my  childhood,  it  affording  nothing 
worthy  remarking,  save,  that  I  remember  the 
early  appearance  of  the  good  and  the  evil  seed  in 
my  heart,  the*strivings  of  the  good  and  the  evil 
spirit  in  my  mind  ;  and  as  T  yielded  to  the  one, 
or  the  other,  my  conduct  corresponded  therewith; 
but  my  parents  were  careful  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage, ?s  occasion  required.  And  as  the^e  was 
no  Company  resorted  to  my  father's  house  but 
such  as  were  orderly,  civil  and  well-behaved,  I 
was  mercifully  preserved  from  the  infection  of 
bad  example.  I  remember  when  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  I  heard  my  father  conversing  with 
one  of  his  friends ;  he  observed  to  her,  the  great 
care  that  ought  to  be  extended  towards  daughters, 
when  young,  to  keep  them  from  receiving  bad 
impressions. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  my 
dear  father  died  ;  and  pretty  soon  after  his  de- 
cease, at  the  request  of  my  dear  and  worthy 
friends,  Joseph  Jacob  and  wife,  I  went  to  live 
with  them  ;  they  received  me  kindly,  and  treated 
me  affectionately  as  long  as  they  lived.*  The 
amiableness  of  their  conduct,  and  of  other  Friends 
that  kept  their  places,  was  so  lovely  in  my  view, 
that  it  won  much  upon  me,  and  I  was  ready  at 
times  to  wish  to  join  them  ;  but  alas  !  how  very 
superficial  was  my  knowlege  of  the  ground  work 
of  that  religion  which  rendered  them  honorable 
in  their  day.  I  was  not  then  on  the  ground, 
upon  which  I  afterwards  received  the  blessed 
truth,  and  therefore  was  the  more  easily  shaken  ; 
for  my  dear  mother  and  some  others,  perceiving 
I  had  a  great  liking  to  Friends  and  their  way, 
labored  to  dissuade  me  therefrom.  Their  argu- 
ments, and  the  strange  things  which  they  re- 
hearsed, at  length  prevailed;  and  I  no  longer 
*  S.  J.  lived  about  one  year  and  a  half. 
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beheld  them  in  that  favorable  light  in  which  I 
had  done ;  though  I  saw  no  change  in  their  con- 
duct to  lessen  my  good  opinion  of  them  as  in- 
dividuals. 

I  now  centered  in  the  way  in  which  I  had 
been  educated,  and  after  some  time  had  a  desire 
to  live  a  more  religious  life;  and  believing  water 
baptism  to  be  of  divine  appointment,  I  submit- 
ted thereto,  and  was  baptized  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  my  age.  Previous  to  my  being  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine,  I  received  the 
charge  given  to  those  who  are  admitted  into 
membership  ;  and  I  was  truly  desirous  to  .walk 
worthy  the  vocation  wherewith  I  believed  I  was 
called.  Here  I  rested  quietly  several  years,  and 
at  times  was  concerned  to  do  what  appeared  to 
me  likely  to  conduce  to  the  good  of  others ;  and 
as  occasion  and  opportunity  offered,  I  endeavored 
to  discharge  my  duty.  With  some  I  conversed, 
and  to  some  others  I  wrote ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  offended  more  than  one  person  by  the 
freedom  which  I  took,  and  that  was  a  rich  woman 
to  whom  I  wrote  on  behalf  of  her  poor  black 
slave,  whom  I  had  seen  in  a  suffering  condition. 
Alas !  how  deplorable  the  state  of  those  who 
are  held  in  bondage  by  unfeeling  and  hard- 
hearted masters  and  mistresses;*  The  love  of 
liberty  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  mind, 
and  although  the  state  of  slav^tff  is  in  some  in- 
stances ameliorated  by  kind  usage,  yet  the  yoke 
is  extremely  galling  even  to  some  of  these;  as  I 
have  been  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of,  many  times  : 
yet,  in  those  days  of  ignorance,  I  did  as  m^ny 
others  did,  justify  the  practice  of  bringing  the 
poor  negroes  from,  (as  I  thought'), a  land  of  dark- 
ness to  a  land  of  light,  wfe ere,,  they  could  have 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  Gospel,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  Christianity ;  but  alas  ! 
how  insensible,  how  blind  was  I,  not  t^ee  that 
it  never  can  be  right  to  do  e|il,  that  good  may 
come  of  it. 

Now  to  return  from  this  fjttle  digression ;  I 
may  say,  it  afforded  me  soli^satiisfaction>when  I 
could  render  little  services'or  kindnesselr'to  any, 
and  my  situation  in  the  family  and  privileges 
allowed  me,  were  very  favorable  on  this  and  many 
other  accounts  ;  and  being  much  excised  from 
servile  labor,  I  had  great  opportunity  gratify- 
ing my  inclination  for  reading,  and  having  an 
inquisitive  utJto,  looked  into  most  bjpoks  that 
were  cast  in  my  way,  some  of  which  I*cauld  re- 
ceive no  advantage  from,  and  which  I  did/not 
peruse  without  secret  reproof;  but  fronrearly 
youth  I  took  much  comfort  in  reading  the  lives 
of  such  as  had  been  eminent  for  virtue  and  piety; 
next  to  these  I  liked  history  and  treatises  on 
physical  subjects  :  but  after  all,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  derived  very  little  real  benefit 
from  books,  except  the  Scriptures,  and  such  as 
treated  on  subjects  tending  to  promote  religion 
and  virtue. 

I  was  favored  with  the  notice  and  society  of 


some  worthy  persons,  both  of  the  Society  < 
Friends  and  others,  and  chose  none  for  my  int 
mates  who  did  not  lead  sober  lives.  Perhaps  som 
may  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  I  went  smootl 
ly  on  my  way ;  but  my  path  was  known  to  nor 
save  the  Lord.  It  was  the  Lord  who  girded  m 
though  I  knew  him  not,  as  he  hath  since  bee 
revealed  to  my  soul  :  yet  I  was  not  always  so  b 
set  and  buffeted,  but  that  there  were  seasoi 
wherein  my  mind  was  sweetly  calmed,  and  1  w: 
favored  to  contemplate  and  meditate  on  religioi 
subjects ;  and  I  have  to  believe  that  some  i 
those  seasons  were  rendered  profitable  to  me,  i 
my  mind  thereby  became  more  coufirmed  ar 
established  in  virtuous  habits,  and  a  greater  d 
gree  of  warmth  and  solicitude  felt,  that  I  migl 
be  enabled  so  to  walk,  as  to  adorn  the  doctrii 
of  the  Saviour  in  all  things  ;*  but  alas  !  wh( 
care  was  relaxed,  infirmities  of  many  kin< 
would  prevail.  Yet  through  the  assistance  i 
divine  grace,  I  was  preserved  in  a  good  degn 
of  circumspection  and  moderation,  and  for  sever; 
years  continued  steadily  in  the  practice  of  wh 
1  believed,  or  esteemed  religious  duties  ;  such  i 
hearing  sermons,  praying  or  joining  in  praye 
made  and  performed,  (as  I  feared,)  too  frequen 
ly  in  the  time  and  will  of  man,  singing  of  psalu 
and  hymns,  and  partaking  of  the  bread  and  win 
in  that  called  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  though 
did  these  things  in  a  degree  of  simplicity,  yet 
did  not  meet  with  what  I  hoped  and  expected 
find  in  the  observation  of  them — no,  there  w 
a  want  that  could  not  be  satisfied  therewith,  ai 
my  mind  became  greatly  distressed ;  I  gre 
weary  of  this  formal  way,  and  would  sometim 
omit  uttering  words  in  prayer,  when  the  seas( 
returned  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to  kneel 
private,  and  after  some  time,  wholly  ceased  ther 
from ;  not  being  able  to  proceed  any  longer  : 
that  formal  way ;  and  felt  my  mind  strong 
drawn  to  unite  with  the  Society  of  Friends;  bi 
1  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  being  misled,  ai 
did  not  yield  soon,  but  continued  to  attend  tl 
Baptists  meetings  some  time  longer,  and  oftc 
returned  from  them  in  great  perplexity,  and  tl 
secret  language  of  my  soul  was,  "Tell  me, 
thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedes 
where  thou  maktst  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon,  f< 
why  should  I  be  as  one  that  turueth  aside  t 
the  flocks  of  thy  companions V  My  soul  wj 
desirous  to  know  the  Lord's  flock,  and  to  be  un 
ted  unto  it  in  gospel  fellowship. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  There  is  much  in  this  bright  world  to  be  than) 
ful  for.  So  much  beauty  and  harmony  an 
loveliness  in  the  outward  creation,  that  nothin 
is  wanting  to  make  us  happy,  but  thankfu 
cheerful,  loving  hearts,  with  minds  desirous  i 
do  what  is  right  in  all  respects/' 

*  Titus  ii.  10th. 
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AN   EPISTLE   OP    TENDER    CAUTION  AGAINST 
STUMBLING  AT  THE  FAULTS  OF  OTHERS. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  the  restless  adversa- 
ry of  human  happiness,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to 
strive  to  keep  man  in  darkness,  or  to  bring  him 
into  it.  Those  who  are  in  it,  he  strives  to  keep  in 
it ;  and  those  who  have  been  redeemed  in  some  de- 
gree from  it,  he  strives  to  captivate  and  beguile 
into  it  again  :  and  his  design  in  both  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet  Sowings  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  powerful  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  he  knows  that  these 
enjoyments  are  only  witnessed  in  the  light.  He 
also  knows  the  light  would  shine,  and  even  pre- 
vail to  the  letting  the  soul  into  the  full  fruition 
of  those  divine  enjoyments,  if  he  did  not  with 
all  his  might  strive  to  propagate  the  kingdom 
and  power  of  darkness  in  and  over  people's 
minds. 

Now,  the  stratagems  he  makes  use  of  are 
many  and  diverse;  one  of  which,  and  that  not 
the  least,  it  has  been  pressingly  on  my  mind  to 
write  a  few  lines  upon,  by  way  of  caution  to 
such  as  are  desirous  to  land  safe  at  last,  in  the 
mansions  of  undisturbed  felicity.  I  have  no 
desire  to  write  one  word  on  this  occasion,  but 
what  may  be  of  use,  and  tend  to  strengthen  those 
desires  and  strivings,  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
delights  in.  Therefore,  I  desire  that  all  preju- 
dice may  be  laid  aside,  and  my  words  weighed 
in  that  balance  that  ever  is  accompanied  with  a 
just  weight ;  and  tried  by  that  ear  that  trieth 
words,  as  the  mouth  tastes  meat. 

The  particular  snare  of  the  adversary,  that 
my  mind  is  engaged  to  guard,  caution,  and  en- 
courage against,  is  this,  stumbling  at  the  failings 
of  others;  a  potent  engine,  a  powerful  instru- 
ment, which  prevails,  by  Satan's  influence,  to 
the  weakening  the  faith  of  many.  But,  alas  ! 
alas  !  why  will  a  spirit,  bound  to  eternity,  stumble 
over  the  failings  of  flesh,  and  blood  ?  Why  will 
a  soul,  that  must  finally  settle  accounts  between 
God  and  itself,  spend  time,  waste  time,  to  muse 
and  despond  at  the  infirmities  of  another  ?  The 
frailties  of"  a  thousand  cannot  impair  the  un- 
changeable truth  and  righteousness  of  Jehovah. 
The  hypocrisy  of  ten  thousands  cannot  deprive 
the  faithful,  persevering  soul,  of  the  all-sufficient 
assistance  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  It  is  an 
everlasting  truth,  that  there  is  a  right  way  to 
serve  God ;  and  though  a  multitude  fall  on  the 
right  hand,  and  an  host  of  those  who  have  been 
!  as  stars  in  the  firmament,  revolt  on  the  left  ;-yet 
the  true  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err 
jin  that  way  which  the  Lord  hath  cast  up  for  the 
[ransomed  to  walk  in.  We  are  told  that  the 
dragon's  tail  drew  a  third  part  of  the  very  stars 
from  heaven.  Was  this  told  to  stumble  us ; 
surely  nay  ;  but  still  the  cry  is,  "  come  up  hith- 
er, and  I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife."    Now,  the  stumbler  may  say,  "  I  have 


strove  to  see  the  bride,  I  have  thought  I  had 
seen  her,  I  have  viewed  her,  and  her  beauty 
fades  away;  her  brightness  disappears."  But,  mark 
well,  the  call  is  "  come  up  hither  and  I  will  show 
thee."  It  is  not  while  we  stand  gazing  at  im- 
perfections, and  reasoning  upon  faults,  that  we 
must  expect  this  divine  prospect.  No,  no.  Bnt 
come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife.  This  come  up  hither,  imports 
something  very  different  from  that  halting,  lin- 
gering behind,  and,  as  it  were,  sticking  in  the 
mire,  which  my  soul  has  truly  mourned  over  and 
lamented. 

I  think  I  am  a  living  witness,  and  can  testify 
that  there  are  some  who  have  long  ago  been 
kindly  visited,  and  tenderly  invited  by  the  Lord, 
to  come  and  see  how  good  he  is;  and  who  have 
even  tasted,  in  a  degree,  of  the  sweetness  of  his 
love,  who  are  yet  far  behind  hand  with  their  day's 
work,  are  halting,  doubting,  and,  (may  it  not 
offend  them,)  are  feeding  on  the  serpent's  food ; 
which  was  denounced  by  the  lip  of  truth  to  be 
dust,  and  that  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  I 
also  declare,  under  a  feeling  sense  of  Divine 
authority,  that  nothing  better  shall  be  the  food 
to  all  eternity  of  such  as  spend  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  in  gazing  at,  or  stumbling  over  the 
failings  of  others.  But  I  mean  not  to  censure. 
It  is  their  immortal  souls'  welfare  I  have  in 
view;  therefore  I  would  call  them,  yea,  beseech 
and  intreat  them,  as  they  tender  their  own  sal- 
vation, to  come  away, — come  away.  This  is  not 
your  rest.  It  surely  is  polluted.  It  is  a  land  of 
darkness,  as  darkness  itself.  The  shadows  of 
the  evening,  yea,  the  shadows  of  midnight  are 
spread  over  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  there- 
of. Oh,  sorrowful !  sorrowful !  that  any  should 
love  to  dwell  in  utter  darkness ;  that  any 
should  suffer  their  immortal  souls  to  be  made  so 
easy  a  prey  to  the  dragon.  What  will  it  avail 
thee,  0  soul,  when  thou  comest  before  the  great 
and  final  tribunal,  to  say,  such  a  man  professed 
great  sanctity,  but  was  an  hypocrite  :  therefore  I 
was  tempted  to  quit  the  service  of  the  living  God, 
and  serve  his  enemy  ?  Or,  such  an  one  made  pro- 
fession of  exalted  piety,  but  was  a  liar,  a  deceiver, 
an  abominable  wretch ;  therefore  though  I  was 
somewhat  washed,  I  turned  to  my  wallowing  in 
the  mire?  This  will  never  justify  thee  at  the 
gates  of  heaven,  nor  procure  thee  an  admittance 
thereiuto.  Oh  !  my  soul  mourns  on  thy  account, 
My  spirit  is  indeed  grieved.  Come,  let  me  query 
with  thee.  Dost  thou  feel  a  daily  striving  to 
overcome  evil  in  thyself?  Art  thou  constantly 
concerned  to  keep  up  the  inward  watch  and  holy 
warfare  ?  yea,  let  me  come  closer.  Whilst  thou 
art  dwelling,  musing,  and  feeding  upon  the  faults 
of  others,  art  thou  at  the  same  time  engaged, 
and  panting  after  perfection  in  thy  own  soul  ? 
While  thou  art  rehearsing  to  thy  intimate  friend, 
the  wanderings  and  weaknesses  of  such  and  such, 
dost  thou  feel  longing  and  unquenchable  desires 
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in  thy  mind  to  make  war  in  righteousness  against 
the  power  of  corruption  in  thyself?  If  not,  the 
enemy  of  truth,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  with  just- 
tice,  challenge  the  praise  due  from  thy  complain- 
ings. Oh  !  that  that  eye  was  open  in  thee  that 
could  see  thyself.  Oh  !  that  thou  hadst  a  heart 
to  understand  this  mystery  of  iniquity.  But, 
alas  !  the  adversary  blinds  thee.  For  why  dost 
thou  give  back  because  of  another's  weakness, 
but  because  of  thine  own?  Why  stumblest  thou 
at  another's  frailties,  but  because  thyself  art 
frail  ?  Make  a  pause  then, — and  turn  thy  atten- 
tion inward.  Set  a  watch  upon  the  wicket  of 
thy  soul,  and  keep  sentinel  in  deep  attention 
there  :  then  wilt  thou  have  enough  to  do  to  view 
thy  own  imperfections,  and  to  guard  against  them 
so  as  not  to  stumble  others.  Work  enough  indeed, 
may  be  found  to  engage  all  thy  care  and  dili- 
gence, in  laboring  to  cease  from  evil,  and  to  do 
good  thyself. 

It  is  less  substantial  than  many  a  dream,  to 
give  the  victory  over  our  own  souls  to  our  enemy, 
because  others  are  entangled  in  his  snares. 
Shall  I  quit  the  field  and  turn  my  back  in  the 
the  day  of  battle,  because  a  fellow  soldier  is 
treacherous,  cowardly,  or  unfaithful,  when  I 
know  my  all  is  at  stake;  and  if  I  flee  I  must 
perish  ?  Surely  nay.  I  ought  rather  to  put  for- 
ward with  more  zeal,  vigilance,  and  constancy; 
endeavoring  to  encourage  the  fearful  and  unbe- 
lieving, as  knowing  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
as  well  as  my  own,  is  at  stake.  Away  then,  thou 
reasoner,  thou  murmurer,  with  such  pitiful 
musings  and  excuses.  The  day  of  solemn  reck- 
oning draws  near.  Thou  must,  ere  long,  appear 
before  the  Ancient  of  Days,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  thy  frail,  mortal  body,  and 
to  receive  a  reward  according  to  thy  works ;  not 
according  to  the  stability  or  instability  of  ano- 
ther. Therefore,  awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  that  Christ  may  give  thee  light. 

For  darkness,  gross  darkness  is  the  encircling, 
overshadowing  canopy  of  thy  soul.  It  is  time  for 
thee  to  hear  and  obey  the  command  given  to  Israel 
0f  old  • — to  go  forward  ;  for  thou,  (with  them,) 
hast  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough; — a 
barren  mountain,  in  the  wide,  desolate  wilder- 
ness; from  the  top  of  which,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  thou  mayest  one  day,  (or  rather  one  night,) 
by  the  arising  of  a  strong  and  boisterous  whirl- 
wind, be  swept  off  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  de- 
spair; or  into  some  quagmire,  or  swampy  hole, 
where  serpents,  reptiles,  and  venomous  creatures 
breed  and  dwell.  Oh  !  that  I  could  persuade 
thee,  for  thy  own  soul's  sake,  to  turn  thy  back 
on  Satan's  suggestions.  Oh  !  that  thou  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  lift  up  thy  head  above  the 
world,  that  so  thy  salvation  might  draw  nigh  in- 
deed. 

Now  to  conclude,  let  me  once  more  beseech 
thee  to  hearken  to  that  encouraging  invitation, 
which  is  sometimes  sounded  in  the  secret  of  thy 


soul,  "  come  up  hither,  and  I  will  shot 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  Come  up,  i 
the  joyful  sound  :  and,  even  the  spirit  ai 
bride  say  come  :  and  indeed,  he  that  will  com 
come  :  yea,  verily,  may  come :  and  if  he  im 
the  strength  given,  all  the  powers  of  eart 
of  the  infernal  host,  cannot  hinder  him. 
"  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  i 
vination  against  Israel,"  while  sitting  ir 
tents.  Therefore  to  thy  tents,  0  Israe 
thy  tents,  0  Israel.  Keep  inward.  The 
strength  lies.  There  is  thy  place  of  pr< 
tion.  There  shalt  thou  walk  in  the  light 
Lord  ;  his  candle  shall  shine  upon  thee,  a 
in-speaking  word  shall  guide  thee  in  tl 
everlasting.  Y/alking  in  which,  with  ful 
peace,  I  desire  to  leave  thee,  and  rest  thy  1 

Job  Sc( 

John  Woolman  remarks  in  His  Journa 
Whatever  a  man  does  in  the  spirit  of  c 
to  him  it  is  not  sin ;  and  while  he  lives  ai 
in  this  spirit,  he  learns  all  things  essen 
his  happiness,  as  an  individual ;  and  if  h 
not  see  that  any  injury  or  injustice  to  any 
person  is  necessarily  promoted  by  any  p 
his  form  of  government,  I  believe  the  m 
Judge  will  not  lay  iniquity  to  his  charge, 
others,  who  live  in  the  same  spirit  of  cl 
from  a  clear  convincement,  may  see  the  r 
of  one  thing  to  another,  and  the  nec 
tendency  of  each  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  ab 
ly  binding  on  them,  to  desist  from  some  p 
conduct  which  some  good  men  have  been 


A  friend  has  sent  us  a  further  account  < 
Nah-nee-bah-we-qtja. 

On  her  arrival  in  England,  she  met  wi 
same  kindness  she  had  been  the  recipienl 
New  York.  In  Liverpool  and  in  London,  s 
the  guest  of  Friends,  The  following  is  th 
of  a  letter  which  she  wrote  home  ;  it  wa 
lished  in  the  Toronto  Colonist,  and  reput 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  will  be  p 
with  interestllby  very  many  of  the  readers 
Courier  and  Enquirer  : — > 

"Stoke  Newington,  London,  June  29,  18( 
"  My  dear  Uncle  and  Grandfather. — 1 
just  returned  from  the  Palace.  I  saw 
Bruce,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  ] 
affairs.  I  have  done  all  that  can  be  done 
country.  In  the  first  place  I  was  at  the 
ioines'  Home  Protection  Society,  and  spoke 
meeting  for  my  people,  and  from  that  tim 
of  influence  came  to  offer  themselves  if  thej 
do  anything  for  me.  I  was  introduced  t 
John  Bright,  and  he  said  he  would  do  all  he 
and  he  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Newcastl 
Queen's  Prime  Minister,  who  appointed  : 
to  see  me.    Mr.  John  Bright  went  with  m 
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a  Quaker  and  his  wife,  (Mr.  John  Bright  is  a 
Quaker,  too.)  The  Duke  was  very  kind,  and 
asked  me  many  questions  about  the  Indians, 
which  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could.  So,  at  the 
close  of  our  conversation,  he  promised  me  he 
would  let  me  know  when  I  could  see  the  Queen  j 
so  in  a  few  days  the  letter  came  to  my  friend  at 
whose  house  I  was  stopping. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Mrs. 
Christian  R.  Alsop. 

Monday  Night.  28th  June,  1860. 
Madam: — The  Queen  commands  me  to  say 
that  she  will  receive  Nah-nee  bah-we-qua  at 
Buckingham  Palace  to-morrow,  (Tuesday,)  at2f 
o'clock.  Her  Majesty  will  be  very  glad  if  you 
are  able  to  accompany  her. 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

Newcastle. 

"  So  you  see  I  have  seen  the  Queen.  The 
Duke  went  before  us,  and  made  two  bows,  and 
then  I  was  left  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
She  came  forward  to  meet  me,  and  held  out  her 
hand  for  me  to  kiss,  but  I  forgot  to  kiss  it,  and 
only  shook  hands  with  her.  The  Queen  asked 
me  many  questions^  and  was  very  kind  in  her 
manners  and  very  friendly  to  me.  Then  my 
Quaker  friend  spoke  to  the  Duke,  and  said,  '  I 
suppose  the  Queen  knows  for  what  purpose  my 
friend  has  come  V'  The  Duke  said  all  my  papers 
had  been  explained  and  laid  before  Her  Majesty, 
and  I  have  Her  Majesty's  commands  to  investi- 
gate the  Indian  affairs  when  I  go  to  Canada  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Then  the  Queen  bowed  to 
me,  and  said,  '  I  am  happy  to  promise  you  my 
aid  and  protection/  and  asked  me  my  name.  The 
Queen  then  looked  at  her  husband,  who  stood  at 
her  left  side,  and  smiled.  She  received  me  with 
so  much  kindness  as  to  astonish  me,  when  I  saw 
her  come  smiling  and  so  good  to  a  poor  Indian. 
My  Quaker  friend  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  Royal  family  for  ten  years  back.  I 
expect  to  return  home  in  September,  if  all  be 
well.    May  God  bless  us  all !    My  love  to  you 

I  have  a  letter  of  still  later  date  from  Robert 
Alsop,  of  London,  in  which  he  says  that  Naii- 
nee-bah-we-qua  has  presented  them  with  a  fine 
Indian  boy,  and  that  mother  and  child  are  both 
doing  well.  This  is  probably  the  first  Indian  Chief 
born  in  London.  The  mother  of  the  young  Chief, 
when  she  saw  that  their  home  and  their  fireside 
was  to  be  wrested  from  them,  in  the  resolution  of 
a  woman,  that  increases  in  its  power  under  pres- 
sing circumstances,  left  her  northern  home, 
braved  a  long  winter  journey  over  the  land,  and 
then  a  voyage  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  to  plead 
in  person  the  cause  of  suffering  before  a  Sovereign 
who  is  also  a  woman,  and  a  noble  woman  too. 
Victoria,  in  her  kindness  to  Nah-nee-bah- 
WE-qua,  has  added  a  living  jewel  to  her  crown. 

This  mission  has  brought  to  light  a  state  of 


things  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
The  Queen  of  England  is  a  friend  of  the 
Friends,  (Quakers),  the  peace  makers.  They 
are  her  neighbors.  A  little  boy,  whose  father 
and  mother  are  Quakers,  attends  school  in  com- 
pany with  a  little  son  of  the  Queen.  The  young 
Quaker  said  to  the  Queen's  little  boy,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  thy  mother."  In  a  few  days  the 
Queen's  little  boy  said  to  the  young  Friend, 
"  come  around  to  the  door."  The  Queen  was 
just  entering  her  carriage  to  take  a  ride,  and  ac- 
costed the  young  Friend.  The  gratification  was 
mutual.  The  Queen  had  a  very  pleasant  conver- 
sation with  the  little  Quaker  boy,  and  honored 
herself  and  the  British  nation  by  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  a  little  child. 

I  have. a  letter  from  the  venerable  Philip  E. 
Thomas,  of  Maryland,  in  relation  to  the  Indians, 
which  I  would  give  extracts  from,  but  for  the 
length  of  this  communication.  He  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  speech  of  Cornplanter  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  says  that  in  style  and  composition  it 
surpasses  the  best  efforts  of  Demosthenes. 

There  is  hope  for  the  world  when  Quaker 
doctrine  takes  a  wider  spread,  and  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  human  family  if  all  the  people  of 
our  globe  were  Quakers.  E.  Merriam. 


The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and  many 
love  to  hear  eloquent  orations.  And  if  there  is 
not  a  careful  attention  to  the  gift,  men  who  have 
once  labored  in  the  pure  Gospel  ministry,  grow- 
ing weary  of  suffering,  and  ashamed  of  appearing 
weak,  may  kindle  a  fire,  compass  themselves 
about  with  sparks,  and  walk  in  the  light,  not  of 
Christ  who  is  under  suffering  •  but  of  that  fire, 
which  they  going  from  the  gift  have  kindled, 
and  that  in  hearers  which  is  gone  from  the  meek 
suffering  state,  into  worldly  wisdom,  may  be 
warmed  with  this  fire,  and  speak  highly  of  these 
labors.  That  which  is  of  God  gathers  to  God ; 
and  that  which  is  of  the  world  is  owned  by  the 
world.  John  Woolman. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

The  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Mungo  Park,  the  pioneer  of  modern  ex- 
ploration in  Africa,  has  been  rich  in  men  who 
have  courted  danger,  and  often  suffered  death, 
in  efforts  to  open  up  to  civilization  and  com- 
merce the  interior  table-lands  of  that  singular 
continent.  But  never  have  these  efforts  been  so 
numerous  and  so  full  of  presage  of  success,  as  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  while  the  progress  of  the  world  has  peo- 
pled America,  has  colonized  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  has  subdued  India,  has  established  a 
lucrative  trade  with  the  remotest  nations  of  the 
East,  and  has  mapped  the  ice-bound  islands  and 
bays  of  the  polar  seas,  the  larger  portion  of  one 
of   the   great   divisions  of   the  globe  should 
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have  remained  inaccessible  and  unknown.  The 
causes  of  this  isolation  of  Africa  are  to  be  sought 
in  its  peculiar  geographical  formation,  and  ia  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  races  which  inhabit  it. 
The  vast  central  plateau  which  forms  the  body 
of  the  continent,  is  surrounded  upon  two  of  its 
triangular  sides  by  a  broad  belt  of  marshy,  al- 
luvial land,  whose  exhalations  breed  one  of  the 
most  fatal  of  febrile  diseases.  Against  this  Af- 
rican fever,  medical  science,  until  within  a  few 
years,  has  unavailingly  attempted  to  protect  the 
constitutions  of  foreigners.  At  last,  however, 
thedozeu  expeditions  now  proceedingin  ward  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  promise  to  pluck  out 
from  the  heart  of  Africa  its  old  impenetrable 
mystery.  The  portals  which  have  been  kept 
closed  through  all  the  historic  ages,  by  the  re- 
pulsive inhospitali^y  of  nature,  and  the  savage 
barbarity  of  man,  are  yielding  to  the  enterprise, 
the  greed  of  trade,  and  the  missionary  zeal  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  Saharan  and  Nilo- 
tic Africa  the  scientific  laborers  of  Europe  have 
already  passed  far  beyond  the  southernmost  traces 
of  Roman  exploration  ;  in  the  east  an  extensive 
system  of  lakes  has  been  discovered,  whose  water 
will  soon  foam  around  the  peaceful  brows  of  com- 
merce :  south  of  the  equator  the  lines  of  trade 
established  by  the  early  Portuguese  adventurers 
now  lie  within  the  domain  surveyed  by  the  zeal- 
ous travellers  and  fearless  hunters  of  the  last 
decade ;  while  in  western  Africa  steamers  are 
sailing  up  the  branches  of  that  great  river 
•  whose  watery  bed  stretches  from  the  desert  to 
the  line,  and  whose  course  was  until  recently  a 
fertile  subject  of  dispute  among  geographers. 

Some  years  ago  Henri  Duveyrier,  a  young  and 
well  educated  Frenchman,  began  to  feel  an  inter- 
est in  African  research.  With  an  ardent  eathu- 
siam,  tempered  by  unusual  patience  and  perse- 
verance, he  set  about  preparing  himself  for  an 
extended  survey  of  northern  Africa.  In  France, 
in  Germany,  and  finally  in  Algiers,  he  visited 
the  best  informed  men,  stored  his  mind  with  the 
results  of  their  experience  and  study,  and  made 
his  tongue  familiar  with  the  accents  of  the  vul- 
gar Arabic  and  the  Berber  dialect.  Enriched 
by  this  useful  learning,  and  provided  with  proper 
instruments,  he  entered  in  May,  1859,  upon  a 
thorough  scientific  exploration  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara.  He  proposes  to  measure  the  heights 
and  distances,  the  oases  and  gorges,  of  that  sandy 
and  sterile  waste,  to  collect  specimens  of  its  geolo- 
gy, zoology  and  botany,  and  to  report  upon  its  phy- 
sical geography  and  ethnology.  At  the  last  ac- 
counts he  had  reached  a  point  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  south  of  Algiers, and  had  determined  the 
astronomical  bearings  of  a  number  of  localities. 
Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Duveyrier  from 
the  capital  of  Algeria,  Baron  Krafft,  a  German 
travelling  in  the  garb  of  a  Mussulman,  and  under 
the  Arabic  name  of  Hadj  Skander,  left  Tripo- 
lis  for  Timbuctoo  the  entrepot  of  North  Afri- 


can trade.  Krafft  carried  with  him  a  boat,  by. 
means  of  which  he  hopes  to  descend  the  Niger 
from  Timbuctoo  to  the  Atlantic.  The  proposed 
route  of  the  Frenchman,  McCarthy,  who  still 
lingers  to  complete  his  arrangements  in  Algiers, 
is  very  similar  to  that  laid  down  by  Krafft.  He 
will  endeavor  to  cross  northwestern  Africa,  by 
the  way  of  Timbuctoo,  from  the  Gallic  colonies 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gallic  colonies  on 
the  Atlantic.  The  governor  of  Senegambia  has 
sent  messengers  to  the  tribes  along  the  upper 
Senegal,  to  inform  them  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  a  stranger  from  the  north,  and  to  ask  their 
assistance  in  the  prosecution,  of  his  researches. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Egypt  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  some  interesting  operations  during  the 
present  year.  Guillaume  Lejcan,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  geographer  has  made  him  vice-president 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  has  just 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  White  Nile.  His 
instructions  from  the  imperial  government  author- 
ize him  to  push  on  to  the  long  sought  for  sources 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  stream.  He  is  likely  to 
have  for  a  coadjutor,  Mr.  Petherick,  the  British 
consul  at  Chartum,  who  promises,  provided  his 
government  shall  consent,  to  go  and  meet  Cap- 
tain Speke,  who,  adopting  an  opposite  course, 
purposes  descending  the  river  from  it3  head. 
The  endeavors  of  these  various  travellers  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  trans-Mediterranean  colonial 
possessions  of  France,  will  result  in  speedy  and 
important  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge  of  north- 
ern Africa. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent  a  simi- 
lar activity  prevails.  Captain  Speke,  to  whom, 
and  to  Captain  Burton,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  two  great  lakes  of  Nyan- 
za  and  Tanganyika,  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
left  England  this  spring  for  the  scene  of  his 
former  signal  success.  He  asserts,  and  the  as- 
sertion is  supported  by  the  chief  geographical 
authorities  of  the  old  world,  that  one  of  the  new 
found  bodies  of  water,  the*  Nyanza,  is  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Nile;  and  he  will  attempt  to  make 
his  way  from  the  lake  down  the  river  to  Egypt, 
meeting  Lejean  and  Petherick  as  they  come 
from  the  north.  Preceding  Speke  by  some 
months,  is  an  important  expedition  fitted  out  by 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Kenelly,  an  ex- 
cellent astronomer,  and  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
cellent physicist.  Entering  Africa  at  Zanzibar, 
in  the  last  weeks  of  last  year,  they  shaped  their 
course  directly  for  the  lakes,  intending  to  com- 
plete the  researches  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and 
thereafter  to  penetrate  as  far  into  the  interior  as 
circumstances  should  permit. 
•  But  both  the  English  and  Indian  expeditions 
lack  that  glow  of  personal  interest  which  distin- 
guishes the  attempt  of  Albert  Roscher.  A  na- 
tive of  Hamburg  and  very  young,  his  fondness 
for  knowledge,  induced  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
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example  of  his  countrymen,  Barth,  Vogel  and 
Overweg,  all  of  whom  have  risked,  and  two  of 
whom  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  extending  the 
boundaries  of  science.  Want  of  wealth  seemed 
to  him  no  insurmountable  obstacle,  and,  after  a 
tedious  journey,  he  landed  at  Zanzibar,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1858.  His  first  design  was  to  visit 
Kilmandjaro,  "  monarch  of  African  mountains/' 
in  order  to  settle  the  disputed  cause  of  the  white 
appearance  of  its  lofty  summit,  ascribed  by  some 
to  snow,  and  by  others  to  a  kind  of  glittering 
stone.  But  he  subsequently  changed  his  plans 
and  resolved  to  turn  his  footsteps  towards  Nyassa, 
a  lake  of  great  size,  and  perhaps  a  continuation 
of  the  most  southern  of  Speke's  inland  seas.  He 
now  experienced  a  peculiarly  malignant  and 
tenacious  attack  of  the  terrible  fever.  But  sick- 
ness failed,  as  poverty  had  done,  to  subdue  his 
unconquerable  spirit.  Provided  with  means  by 
the  generosity  of  a  Hamburg  merchant  resident 
in  Zanzibar,  he  started  on  foot,  and  still  very 
feeble,  for  the  south ;  and,  following  the  line  of 
the  coast,  reached  Quilon,  having  examined  on 
his  way  the  lower  waters  of  the  Sufidji,  a  fine 
river,  supposed  to  be  an  outlet  of  Nyassa.  While 
engaged  on  this  stream,  he  was  compelled  to  face 
numberless  dangers  and  disasters,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  encountered  them  plainly  evinced 
his  fitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  He 
left  Quilon  with  a  native  caravan,  bound  for 
Nyassa,  on  the  25th  of  last  August.  The  leader 
of  the  caravan,  who  has  since  returned  to  the 
coast,  reports  that  Roscher  had  found  the  noble 
sheet,  which  was  the  object  of  his  search,  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
though  carried  in  a  litter  most  of  the  way,  his 
fever,  under  the  healing  influence  of  the  breeze 
from  the  lake  and  hills,  was  rapidly  leaving  him. 
All  who  love  science  and  admire  a  self-denying 
devotion  to  its  pursuit,  must  await,  with  an  anx- 
ious interest,  further  and  more  precise  informa- 
tion from  the  intrepid  young  traveller. 

In  the  mean  time,  furnished  with  a  well  freight- 
ed steamboat  and  abundance  of  means,  the  hope- 
ful and  persistent  Livingstone  has  been  at  work 
in  South  Africa  and  already  stands  upon  the 
southern  shores  of  Nyassa,  untrodden  until  to- 
day by  European  feet.  Looking  before  him  he 
sees  a  boundless  internal  sea  and  dees  not  dream 
that  on  its  eastern  side,  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  the  heroic  Roscher  is  at  the 
same  time  gazing  at  its  waves  and  wondering  at 
its  broad  expanse.  Entering  the  Zambesi,  which 
after  crossing  the  continent,  pours  its  massy  vol- 
ume of  water  into  the  Indian  ocean  just  opposite 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  Livingstone  steamed 
up  its  chief  tributary,  the  Shire,  to  its  cataracts, 
thence  accomplished  a  pedestrian  journey  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  its  sources  in  Nyassa, 
discovered  another  body  of  fresh  water,  sixty 
miles  by  thirty  in  extent,  called  Shirwa,  and  es- 
tablished friendly  relations  with  the  tribes  along 


his  whole  route.  Between  the  Shirwa  and 
Nyassa  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  lordly  moun- 
tain, named  Zomba,  and  discovered  a  curious 
white  lichen,  which  at  a  distance,  resembles 
snow  or  marble,  and  accounts  for  the  shining 
peak  of  Kilmandjaro. 

In  the  more  central  regions  of  the  south,  An- 
dersson,  the  Swede,  and  Ladislas  Magyar,  the 
Hungarian,  are  gradually  pushing  the  limits  of 
the  known  district  towards  the  equator.  The 
former,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Kunene,  had 
gone  from  the  Ondonga  to  a  point  of  the  Tioge,  • 
in  about  16  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  and  18 
deg.  east  long.,  where  the  party  were  attacked 
by  fever,  and  the  leader  was  compelled  to  send 
his  servant,  Pereira,  back  to  the  missionary  sta- 
tion of  Otjimbingue  for  means  and  assistance. 
They  were  encamped  among  a  people  styled  the 
Ovakuangari,  comprising  some  ten  thousand  souls, 
and. living  totally  beyond  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  hardy  bushmen.  Ladislas  Magyar  has 
visited  or  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  fol- 
lowing large  lakes  in  the  interior  of  South  Af- 
rica : — The  Ngami,  already  well  known  to  Euro- 
pean and  American  readers  ;  the  Oval,  between 
the  lands  of  Kanymae  and  Handa;  the  Kamba, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kunene  stream  ;  the 
Ivantula,  having  its  origin  in  the  overflow  of  the 
river  Kakuluval;  and  finally,  the  great  inland 
sea  of  Mouva,  or  Gryiva,  which  stretches  away  to 
the  north  from  the  country  of  Kazembe-tambal- 
amba,  and  which  may  be  identical  with  the 
Nyassa. 

Less  active,  for  the  moment,  are  the  scientific 
operations  along  that  long  line  of  the  African 
coast  which  looks  to  the  west.  The  details  of 
Du  Chaillu's  bold  explorations  among  the  equa- 
torial mountains  are  yet  to  be  published,  but  the 
late  visit  of  Bastian  to  the  ancient  city  of  St. 
Domingo,  the  capital  of  Congo,  is  full  of  matter 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  ethnologist. 
The  governor  of  Senegambia  has  established  a 
geographical  commission  charged  with  the  labor 
of  surveying  and  mapping  the  whole  Senegal 
country.  This  commission  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  French  possessions,  but  has  just  dispatch- 
,ed  two  expeditions  to  the  interior.  But  the 
Niger  is  the  scene  of  the  greatest  present 
activity  in  the  west.  The  Niger  expedi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  W.  B.  Baikie, 
sailed  from  England  more  than  two  years  since, 
but,  overcome  by  misfortune,  left  the  wreck  of 
its  first  steamboat  upon  the  hidden  rocks  of  the 
river  near  Babba.  A  second  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  British  admiralty,  and  at  the  latest  dates 
was  awaiting  a  favorable  season  to  ascend  the 
Benue,  that  branch  of  the  Niger  which  experi- 
ence has  emphatically  proved  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  navigation.  Far  in  the  interior  Barth 
reached  his  most  southerly  point,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Benue,  and  found  it,  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth,  of  great  depth  aud  breadth. 
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The  sources  of  the  Nile  attained  and  the  causes 
of  its  wonderful  periodical  overflow  satisfactori- 
ly explained,  the  vast  and  tortuous  course  of  the 
Niger  laid  down,  the  relative  position  of  the 
great  chain  of  lakes  ascertained,  the  mountains 
which  fringe  the  elevated  plateau  ascended  and 
measured — all  of  which,  if  unforeseen  disaster  do 
not  intervene,  will  be  accomplished  within  a 
score  of  months — and  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
great  African  problem  will  remain  unsolved  ! — 
The  World. 
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Schools. — In  our  last  number  we  referrred 
Friends  to  the  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
extend  care  to  the  small  neighborhood  schools ; 
in  the  present  one  we  wish  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  intimate  connection  between  these 
and  such  a  school  as  has  been  advocated  by  a 
Baltimore,  and  subsequently,  by  a  Philadelphia 
correspondent. 

If  the  recommendations  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
are  carried  out  both  in  the  spirit,  and  in  the  letter 
by  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings,  an  interest 
must  be  awakened  by  the  state  of  things  as 
thus  brought  to  light,  and  we  are  induced  to 
believe  that  this  rigorous  inquiry  may  lead  some 
to  look  around  to  see  where  they  may  find 
teachers  suitably  qualified  for  family  or  small 
neighborhood  schools.  This  inquiry,  may  also 
reveal  the  fact,  that  we  have  few  well  trained 
teachers  among  us;  if  so,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  where  our 
youth  may  be  taught,  thoroughly,  all  that  will 
enable  them  in  their  turn  to  perform,  faithfully, 
the  responsible  duties  of  teachers. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  persons  among  us 
of  good  elementary  education,  including  those  of 
mature  age,  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  that  such  an  institution  would 
atford,  if  they  felt  that,  at  the  expiration  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  they  could  find  remunerative 
situations  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  without 
making  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  perhaps  parents, 
brothers  or  sisters,  who  are  socially  or  otherwise 
dependent  upon  them. 

The  subject  of  education  claimed  much  atten- 
tion in  the  late  Yearly  Meetings  both  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.    The  minutes  of  these 


will  bring  it  legitimately  before  these  bodies  next 
year.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  trust,  that  those 
who  have  this  subject  at  heart,  will  feel  encourag- 
ed to  revive  it  again  and  again,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  primary  schools,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  of  a  high  order,  for  we  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
must  adopt  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
system  of  instruction.  The  fact  is  forced  upon 
us  that  influences,  and  not  precepts,  educate  the 
child,  and  that  if  we  would  have  our  youth  ap- 
preciate our  noble  testimonies,  we  must  show  by 
our  actions  that  we  are  ready  to  make  great  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  rather  than  place  our  children 
where  these  testimonies  are  disregarded. 

The  following  schools,  all  of  which  are  under 
the  supervision  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  will 
re-open  on  2nd  day  the  3d  of  next  month. 
Friends'  Central  school  on  Race  Street. 
Green  street  Grammar  school,  for  girls. 

u       u    Secondary  school,  for  boys  and  girls. 

u       a    Primary  school,  for  boys  and  girls. 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Schools. 
Intermediate  School,  for  boys. 
Intermediate  School,  for  girls. 
Secondary  School,  for  boys  and  girls. 
Primary  School,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Died,  In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  7th 
month,  25th,  I860,  Anna  Matilda  Pierce,  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Pierce,  of  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  86th*year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  5th  day,  the  16th 

in st.,  Margaretta  Procter,  wife  of  William  Procter, 
Jr.  of  this  city,  and  daughter  of  Amos  Bullock,  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Spruce  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

— —  ,  At  his  residence  in  Dutchess  County;  N.  Y., 
on  the  28th  of  2nd  month,  George  Tripp,  in  his  74th 
year,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
becoming  patience  and  resignation.  The  deceased 
was  a  member  and  Elder  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, being  an  example  of  honesty  and  uprightness. 
He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our  princi- 
ples. His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  in  Stanford,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  at- 
tended by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors. 
Mark  the  just  and  behold  the  upright  for  peace  fol- 
loweth. 

 ,  Near  Harrisonville,  N.  J.,,  of  dropsy,  on  the 

13th  inst.,  Rachel  Moore. 

 ,  On  the  same  day,  near  Mullica  Hill,  Kesiah 

Rjdgeway,  aged  90. 

 ,  On  the  2nd  inst ,  near  Upper  Greenwich, 

N.  J.,  of  dropsy,  Mordecai  Haines,  of  Philadelphia, 
aged  about  70. 

— — ,  Suddenly  at  Baltimore,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Elmira? 
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wife  of  George  Stearns,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Daniel  Larrabee. 

In  the  brief  space  of  a  few  hours  illness,  the  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  was  called  upon  to  give  up  her 
stewardship.  Thus  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  in- 
junction, "be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  an  hour  when  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 


WHERE  DOES  IVORY  COME  PROM  f 

As  ivory  enters  so  largely  into  the  commerce 
of  the  day,  either  in  the  crude  state  in  which  it 
is  wrested  from  the  huge  elephants  of  Africa  and 
of  India,  or  in  articles  of  luxury  and  use,  we 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  its  supply,  the  demand  for  it,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  mostly  applied. 

That  ivory  was  at  a  very  early  period  an  arti- 
cle of  traffic  and  adornment,  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  Sacred  Writ,  and  to  the  earliest  profane 
poets  of  antiquity.  Solomon's  ships  came  trien- 
nially  laden  with  "gold  and  silver,  ivory  and 
apes  and  peacocks f-  and,  "  moreover  the  king 
made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it 
with  the  best  gold."  David  (in  Psalm  xlv.) 
sang  of  "  ivory  palaces,  "  and  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel,  speaking  of  the  luxury  of  Tyre,  (xxvii.  6), 
states  that  even  the  galleys  had  "  benches  of 
ivory.  "  Homer  tells  us  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  early  aod  almost  barbarous  Greek  princes, 
in  whose  mansions. 

"The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay.  " 

From  Africa,  perhaps  more  than  from  India, 
the  long  tusks  were  imported  that  gave  to  the 
most  splendid  monarch  of  Israel,  and  to  the  war- 
rior chief  of  Hellas,  their  coveted  white  adorn- 
ments. May  it  not  be  a  clue  to  the  voyages  of 
the  Tarshishian  ships  of  Solomon  that  at  the 
present  day  commerce  has  taken  its  old  channel 
down  the  Nile,  and  Cairo  is  once  more  a  mart 
where  11  gold  and  ivory  "  are  to  be  procured  ? 
Until  within  a  few  years,  the  Egyptian  pashas 
made  trading  up  and  down  the  Nile  a  monopoly  ; 
now,  Egyptian,  French,  German  and  English 
merchants  explore  the  remote  resources  of  that 
river,  not  for  the  purposes  of  science,  but  for 
those  of  commerce.  In  the  last  report  of  sales 
of  ivory  in  London,  the  head  quarters  of  this 
traffic,  we  find  that  85,000  {eighty five  thou- 
sand /)  pounds  of  the  ivory  sold  was  ''Egyptian" 
— that  is,  found  its  way  to  civilization  through 
Egypt. 

Herodotus  distinctly  tells  us  that  Africa  yield- 
ed her  tribute  of  elephants'  teeth  to  the  kings  of 
Persia.  The  Greeks  had  masterpieces  of  art 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  while  the  grave  sen- 
ators of  Rome  sat  in  ivory  seats.  That  Africa 
was  the  source  whence  the  ancients  of  Southern 
Europe  drew  their  supply,  we  learn  from  Pliny 
the  Younger,  who  says  that  the  vast  consumption 
of  ivory  for  articles  of  luxury  compelled  the 
Romans  to  seek  for  it  in  another  hemisphere, 


"as  Africa  had  ceased  to  furnish  elephants'  tusks, 
except  of  the  smallest  kind." 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  Africa  was  sus- 
pended for  centuries.  At  length  the  enterprise 
of  Portugal— the  eldest  daughter,  the  Lusitania, 
of  Rome — opened  anew  Africa  and  India.  In 
the  mean  time  the  lordly  elephant  had  multiplied 
in  his  native  forests,  and  if  the  long  tusks  were 
secured  by  the  natives,  they  served  merely  the 
plebeian  purposes  of  doorposts,  or  the  defences 
of  wooden  idols.  Battell,  a  quaint  old  English- 
man, who  served  in  the  early  Portuguese  armies, 
says,  that  the  Africans  "  had  their  idols  of  wood, 
fashioned  like  a  negro,  aod  at  the  foot  thereof 
was  a  great  heap  of  elephants'  teeth,  containing 
three  or  four  tons  of  them.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Angola  and  Congo, 
when  the  Portuguese  first  occupied  those  coasts, 
were  found  to  have  preserved  an  immense  num- 
ber of  elephants'  teeth,  the  accumulation  of  cen- 
turies. For  a  long  time  this  ivory  was  exported 
in  vessels  of  Portugal  to  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  this  traffic  formed  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  the  early  modern  trade  with  Africa. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
this  store  became  exhausted,  and  the  sons  of 
Ethiopia  were  instigated  to  imitate  their  ances- 
tors in  renewing  the  battle  with  the  wide-eared, 
long-tusked  Elephas  Africanus. 

To-day  the  amount  of  ivory  consumed  in  the 
work- shops  of  Europe,  America  and  India  is 
immense,  and  yet,  great  as  it  is,  the  continent  of 
Africa  furnishes  seven-eighths  of  all  that  is  worked 
up  into  ornaments,  toys  and  crucifixes  in  France  ; 
heathen  gods,  boxes  and  fansin  India  and  China  ; 
billiard  balls,  boxes,  miniature  plates,  chessmen, 
mathematical  rules,  keys  for  pianofortes,  organs 
and  melodeons,  fans,  combs,  folders,  dominoes, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things,  in  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

Portugal  was  the  England  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  more  respects  than  one.  For  two 
centuries  Portugal  held,  in  the  East  and  on  the 
African  coast,  the  power  and  influence  now  in 
the  hands  of  England.  Lisbon,  at  that  time,  was 
the  head  of  the  ivory  market ;  now,  London  is 
the  mart  where  ivory  dealers  most  do  congregate. 
It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  Salem  and  other 
American  merchants  engaged  in  the  African 
trade,  ship  their  tusks  (or  teeth,  in  commercial 
parlance)  to  London,  after  they  have  brought 
them  from  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  coast 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  world's  great  me- 
tropolis there  occurs,  at  regular  intervals,  one  of 
those  sales  which  furnish  the  manufacturers  with 
their  stock  of  elephants'  teeth. 

While  we  associate  ivory  and  India  together, 
but  very  little  of  the  former  comes  from  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  estimated  that  to  supply  ivory  to  the 
British  market,for  the  last  fewyears,  it  has  requir- 
ed about  1,000,000  ITds.  annually;  of  this  quantity, 
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Ceylon — the  great  elephant  park  of  India — fur- 
nishes only  500  or  600  fbs.  The  ivory  which  is 
put  down  in  the  printed  reports  of  sales  as 
"  Bombay,"  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  shipped 
by  Mahometan  merchants  from  the  East  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  large  Northwestern  commercial 
emporium  of  Bombay.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  assert  that  no  elephants'  tusks  come  from 
Asia,  for  occasionally  there  will  be  small  lots  from 
Ceylon  and  Sumatra.  There  is  also  a  large 
ivory  trade  between  Zanzibar  and  China  via 
Bombay.  A  great  deal  of  ivory,  we  may  state, 
by  the  way,  now  reaches  the  United  States  direct- 
ly from  Africa. 

The  immense  demand  for  elephants'  teeth  has 
of  late  years  increased  the  supply  from  all  pans 
of  Africa.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
annual  average  importation  into  England  was 
only  192,500  fibs.;  in  1827  it  reached  361,784 
fbs.,  or  6,080  tusks,  which  would  require  the 
death  of  at  least  3,040  male  elephants.  It  is 
probable  that  the  slaughter  is  much  greater,  for 
the  teeth  of  the  female  elephant  are  very  small  ; 
and  Burchell  tells  us,  in  his  African  travels,  that  1 
he  met  with  some  elephant  hunters  who  had  shot 
twelve  huge  fellows,  which,  however,  altogether 
produced  no  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of 
ivory.  To  produce  1,000,000  lbs.  of  ivory,  the 
present  annual  English  import,  we  should  re- 
quire— estimating  each  tusk  at  60  lbs. — the  life 
of  8,333  male  elephants.  It  is  said  that  4,000 
tuskers  suffer  death  every  year  to  supply  the 
United  States  with  combs,  knife  handles,  billiard 
balls,  &c,  &c. 

A  tusk  weighing  70  lbs.  and  upwards  is  con- 
sidered by  dealers  as  first  class.  Cuvier  formed 
a  table  of  the  most  remarkable  tusks  of  which 
any  account  has  been  given.  The  largest  on  re- 
cord was  one  which  was  sold  at  Amsterdam, 
which  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
In  the  late  sales  at  London,  the  largest  of  the 
"Bombay  and  Zanzibar"  was  122  fbs.;  of 
"  Angola  and  Lisbon"  69  fbs. ;  of  "  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Natal"  106  lbs.;  of  "  Cape 
Coast  Castle^  Lagos,"  &c,  114  fbs.;  of  "Ga- 
boon" 91  fbs.;  "  Egyptian"  114  fbs.  But  it 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  large  tusks 
are  now  rare.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
that  more  long  and  heavy  teeth  are  now  brought 
to  market  than  in  any  previous  century.  A 
short  time  ago  Julius  Pratt  &  Co.  cut  up,  at  their 
establishment  in  Meriden,  Connecticut,  a  tusk 
that  was  nine  and  a  half  feet  long,  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  which  weighed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  same  firm,  in  1851,  sent  to 
"  The  World's  Fair,"  London,  the  widest,  finest, 
and  largest  piece  of  ivory  ever  sawed  out.  By 
wonderful  machinery,  invented  in  their  own  fac- 
tory, they  sawed  out  (and  the  process  of  sawing 
did  the  work  of  polishing  at  the  same  time)  a 
strip  of  ivory  forty-one  feet  long  and  twelve 
inches  wide.    It  took  the  precedence  of  all  the 


specimens  sent  in  by  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many, and  received  rewarding  attention  from  the 
Commission.  It  may  be  aked,  What  can  be 
done  with  such  an  immense  piece  of  ivory  ?  We 
reply,  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  beauti- 
ful material  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  veneer- 
ing, and  we  shall  soon,  doubtless,  see  tables, 
bureaus,  writing  desks,  and  other  members  of 
the  furniture  family  rendered  as  resplendent  as 
the  throne  of  Solomon. 

The  teeth  from  the  West  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  Gaboon,"  are  less  elastic  and  less, 
capable  of  bleaching,  than  those  that  come  from 
other  portions  of  Africa.  The  West  coast  tusks 
are  much  used  for  knife  handles.  Since  the 
French  have  possessed  Algeria,  France  receives 
a  considerable  portion  of  ivory  from  Central 
Africa  by  ..the  large  caravans  that  travel  from 
Timbuctoo  northward. 

Ivory  is  also  furnished  by  the  walrus  or  sea- 
horse, and  commands  a  price  equal  to  the  best 
qualities  of  elephant  ivory.  It  is,  however,  too 
hard  and  nonelastic  for  many  purposes,  and  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  too  small  to  cut  up 
profitably. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  this  trade  to 
its  origin  in  Africa,  to  follow  it  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, to  see  how  many  thousands  of  the  human 
race  make  their  gain  from  the  giant  of  quad- 
rupeds ;  but  this  would  require  the  space  of  a 
volume  rather  than  the  columns  of  a  daily 
journal. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

THE  CENSUS  THE  WHITE  AND    SLAVE  POPU- 
LATION IN  THE  SOUTH. 

By  the  census  of  1850,  the  aggregate  number 
of  slaves  in  the  United  States  was  3,204,313.  Of 
this  number,  246,656  were  of  mixed  blood,  mu- 
lattoes,  &c.  The  number  of  mixed  negro  blood 
was,  therefore,  2,487,455.  The  free  black  and 
mulatto  population  was  434,595,  in  the  following 
proportions  : — Blacks,  275,400 ;  mulattoes,  159,- 
095. 

The  entire  white  population  by  the  same  cen- 
sus was  19,553,068. 


The  aggregate  was  as  follows  :  — 


Whites, 
Slaves, 

Free  blacks  and  colored, 


19,553,068 
3,204,343 
434,495 


Total       .      *    .  .  23,191,876 

The  number  of  free  whites  by  the  same  census 
was  divided  as  follows  between  the  slave-holding 
and  non-slave-holding  States  : — 
Non-slave  holding  States,        .  13,330,650 
Slave-holding  States,    .  .  6,222,418 

19,553,068 

The  white  population  increased  between  1840 
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and  1850  from  14,195,695  to  19,553,068— a  posi- 
tive increase  of  5,309,373,  or  an  average  of 
37*75  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  of  both  sections. 
The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  non-slaveholdino" 
States  was  larger  than  it  was  in  the  slave-holding 
States  for  that  census.  The  non-slave-holding 
increase  for  white  population  exclusivelv,  was 
39-42;  in  the  slave-holding  States  34-26— a  dif- 
ference of  about  5|  per  cent,  for  ten  years.  Con- 
sidering the  immense  influx  of  immigration  into 
the  Northern  States  the  smallness  of  this  excess 
was  noted  as  remarkable. 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase  the  two  sections 
will  show  by  the  census  of  1860: 
White  inhabitants  of  non-slave-holding 

States,  .  .  .  18,329,744 

White  inhabitants  of  slave-holding 

States,  .  .  .  8,293,593 


Aggregate  white  population,  .  26,623,337 
Under  the  new  census,  therefore,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  white  population  in  the  two  sections, 
towards  each  other,  will  very  nearly  show  :  non- 
slave-holding,  69  per  cent. ;  slave-holding  31  per 
cent.  The  non  slave-holding  States  will  have 
largely  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  Union. 

The  number  of  slaves  which  go  to  make  up 
the  aggregate  of  Southern  population,  amounted, 
as  we  have  stated  above,  in  1850,  to  3,204.323. 
The  gross  Southern  population  was  therefore 
9,526,731,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Federal 
apportionment,  counting  three-fifths  of  the  slaves, 
these  Federal  numbers  were  8,245,000,  in  a  whole 
representative  population  of  21,575,656  of 
whites.  There  is  a  variation  in  these  figures,  for 
the  free  blacks  counted  in  the  ratio,  but  we  do 
not  consider  them  here. 

Taking  the  estimated  increase  of  slaves  into 
the  calculation,  the  numerical  power  of  the  South 
will  be  enlarged,  but  the  rate  of  increase  will  be 
still  found  to  be  very  decidedly  with  the  North. 
The  whites  in  both  sections  increase  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
per  cent,  in  every  ten  years.  The  slave  popu- 
lation increased  from  1830  to  1840,  from  3,009,- 
043  to  3,487,455—478,512,  or  about  28  80  per 
cent. ;  and  from  1840  to  1850,  716,758,  or  about 
28-80  per  cent.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase 
the  census  of  1860  will  show  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  of  922,- 
742,  and  an  aggregate  slave  population  of  4,127,- 
055,  three-fifths  of  which  is  2,476,253. 

Upon  these  estimates  the  aggregate  population 
returned  by  the  census  of  this  year,  nofc  counting 
free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  will  be  as  follows 
Non-slave-holding  States,       .  18,329,744 
Slave-holding  States — 

Whites,       .       .  8,293,593 

.  4,127,055—12,420,648 


The  representative  population  will  be  29,099,- 
570,  of  which  the  non-slave-holding  States  will 
have  18,329,744  and  the  Slave  States  10,769,- 
826.  The  proportions  of  political  power,  there- 
fore, in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  will  be*  nearly  63 
to  37. 

If  this  increase  of  the  slave  population  should 
continue  in  the  same  ratio,  the  number  within 
the  United  States  in  1870  will  be  5,360,000, 
and,  discarding  fractions,  will  be  as  follows,  at 
successive  enumerations  : — 1880,  7,000,000  ; 
1890,  9,100,000  ;  1900,  11,800,000 ;  1910,  15,- 
000,000,  and  having  nearly  quadrupled  itself  in 
fifty  years,  and  in  the  life-time  of  those  who  are 
now  born  it  may  reach  to  fifty  millions. 

These  are  startling  figures,  but  they  present 
probabilities  and  prospects  which  present  topics 
of  the  most  serious  reflection  upon  the  current 
political  topics  of  the  times.  We  present  them 
for  the  use  of  readers  and  speakers  who  may  not 
have  before  them  the  long  tables  out  of  which 
they  have  been  prepared. 


THE  LOST  ARTS. 


Slaves, 
Total 


30,750,392 


A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  uttered  by 
!  sensation  lecturers  and  magazine  writers  about 
!  wonderful  arts  which  perished  with  the  ancients. 
|  To  trust  in  the  lamentations  of  these  wiseacres 
i  over  the  "lost  arts,"  one  would  think  we  had 
fallen  upon  very  degenerate  times  indeed.  But 
none  of  the  doleful  stories  are  true.  Cleopatra, 
no  doubt,  was  a  very  fine  woman  ;  but  she  never 
dissolved  pearls  in  wine.    Archimedes  was  a 
great  man  in  his  day,  but  he  never  set  fire  to  the 
Roman  ships  with  burning  glasses  as  the  fable 
relates. 

The  ancients  had  no  useful  arts  which  we  do 
not  understand  better  and  pr  actice  more  skilfully 
than  they  did.  The  humblest  American  me- 
chanic could  teach  the  polished  Greek  and  the 
cunning  Elgyptian  sciences  and  arts  of  which 
they  never  dreamed.  The  ancients,  indeed,  did 
many  wonderful  things  which  have  not  been 
since  repeated ;  but  they  wer  >  only  such  things 
as  are  not  worth  doing  over  again.  If  we  had 
occasion  to  build  such  a  foolish  thing  as  a 
pyramid,  we  would  improve  on  our  model  in 
every  respect ;  and  instead  of  keeping  a  hundred 
thousand  half-starved  slaves  at  the  work  for 
twenty  years,  we  would  turn  it  out  finished  in  a 
few  months.  Greorge  Law  and  a  hundred  others 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  contract  at  a  day's 
notice. 

If  any  people,  now-a-days,  lived  in  a  condition 
like  the  ancients,  they  would  be  objects  for  sin- 
cere pity,  and  it  would  be  our  duty  speedily  to 
send  missionaries  among  them.  What  a  lamen- 
table sight  would  be  a  nation  of  great  mental 
vigor,  half-clothed  and  poorly  fed,  tilling  the 
earth  with  wooden  plows ;  without  soap,  pins, 
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friction  matches,  or  india-rubber  !  How  queenly 
would  one  of  our  factory  girls  appear  to  them  ! 
How  magical  the  art  of  a  Yankee  clockmaker  ! 
Beggars  now-a-days,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  life,  fare  better  than  ancient 
kings. 

Our  modern  civilization  is  surely  just  what  is 
suited  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  The  steam 
engine,  politics,  electricity,  morality,  and  every 
good  thing  move  on  together  harmoniously.  We 
look  back  into  the  past,  to  note,  as  warnings,  the 
paths  of  error  which  our  predecessors  trod,  and 
we  push  on  cheerfully  and  confidently,  feeling 
that  the  present  and  the  future  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us. — Scientific  American. 


HYMN. 

Thou  Grace  Divine  !  encircling  all, — 

A  soundless,  shoreless  sea, 
Wherein  at  last  our  souls  shall  fall, — 

0  Love  of  God  most  free  ! 

When  over  dizzy  steps  we  go, 
One  soft  hand  blinds  our  eyes  : 

Tbe  other  leads  us  safe  and  slow: 
0  Love  of  God  most  wise  ! 

And  though  we  turn  us  from  thy  face, 

And  wander  wide  and  long, 
Thou  hold'st  us  still  in  thy  embrace, 

0  Love  of  God  most  strong  I 

The  saddened  heart,  the  restless  soul, 
The  toil-worn  frame  and  mind, 

Alike  confess  thy  sweet  control, 
0  Love  of  God  ino3t  kind  1 

But  not  alone  thy  care  we  claim, 

Our  wayward  steps  to  win  : 
We  know  thee  by  a  dearer  name, — 

0  Love  of  God  within  ! 

And,  filled  and  quickened  by  thy  breath, 
Our  souls  are  strong  and  free 

To  rise  o'er  sin  and  fear  and  death, 
0  Love  of  God,  to  thee. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
MODEL  LODGING-HOUSES  IN  BOSTON. 
(Concluded  from  page  367.)  ' 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
having  subscribed  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  house  or  houses  on  the  best 
plan,  as  Model  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  a  society 
was  formed,  which,  in  the  next  year,  received 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature  un- 
der the  style  of  "The  Model  Lodging-House  As- 
sociation/' A  suitable  lot  of  land  having  been 
obtained  upon  favorable  terms,  at  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  street  and  Osborn  Place,  the  Directors 
of  the  Association  proceeded  to  erect  two  brick 
houses,  of  different  construction,  each  containing 
separate  tenements  for  twenty  families.  The 
plans  of  the  buildings  were  prepared  with  great 
c.are  to  secure  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  home, 
— pure  air.  pure  water,  efficient  draiuage,  clean- 
liness, and  light.    In  their  details  strict  regard 


was  had  to  the  most  economical  and  best  use  of 
a  limited  space,  and  ample  precautions  were 
taken  to  reduce  to  its  least  the  risk  of  fire.  In 
each  house  double  staircases,  continuous  to  the 
roof,  (and  in  one  of  them  of  iron,)  and  two  main 
exits  were  provided;  and,  more  recently,  the  two 
buildings,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  passage-way  some  feet  in  width,  have  been 
connected  by  throwing  an  iron  bridge  from  roof 
to  roof,  by  which,  in  case  of  alarm  in  one  of 
them,  escape  may  be  readily  had  through  the 
other.  Each  house  was,  moreover,  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  solid  brick  partition  wall. 

The  houses  are  five  stories  in  height,  not  in- 
cluding the  basement  or  cellar,  with  four  tene- 
ments in  each  story. 

The  stories  are  eight  feet  and  six  inches  in 
height,  which  is  ample  for  the  necessities  of 
ventilation.  In  one  of  the  buildings  each  tene- 
ment is  provided  wish  shafts  for  dust  and  offal, 
communicating  with  receptacles  in  the  cellar. 
The  roofs  of  both  are  fitted  with  conveniences 
for  the  drying  of  clothes,  properly  guarded ;  and 
in  the  cellars  of  both  are  closets,  one  for  each 
tenement,  to  hold  fuel  or  stores. 

The  houses  were  ready  for  occupation  about 
the  beginning  of  1855,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  constantly  full.  The  applicants  for  tene- 
ments, whenever  one  becomes  vacant,  are  always 
numerous. 

The  cost  of  these  two  buildings  was  a  little 
over  $18,000  each,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
land  upon  which  they  stand.  The  land  cost 
about  $8,000;  and  the  whole  cost  of  tbe  build- 
ings, including  some  slight  changes  subsequent 
to  their  original  erection,  and  of  the  lot  on  which 
they  stand,  would  be  more  than  covered  by  the 
sum  of  846,000. 

The  rents  were  fixed  upon  a  scale  varying 
with  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  separate  tenements,  and  with  their  conve- 
nience of  access.  They  run  from  $2  to  $2.87 
per  week.  By  those  familiar  with  the  rents 
paid  by  tbe  poor  these  sums  will  be  seen  to  be 
not  higher  than  are  frequently  paid  for  the  most 
unhealthy  and  inconvenient  lodgings.  The 
total  annual  amount  of  rent  received  from  each 
house  is  $2,353,  which,  after  paying  taxes,  wa- 
ter-rates, gas  bills,  and  all  other  expenses,  inclu- 
ding all  repairs  necessary  to  keep  the  building 
in  good  order,  leaves  a  full  six  per  cent,  interest 
upon  the  sum  invested. 

A  portion  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  Asso- 
ciation not  having  been  occupied  by  the  two 
houses  already  described,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  third  house  upon  it,  of  a  somewhat  supe- 
rior character,  for  a  class  just  above  the  line  of 
actual  poverty,  but  often  forced  by  circumstances 
into  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  homes.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
land,  of  about  $26,000.  The  house,  of  which 
the  plan  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  contains  a 
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shop  and  nine  tenements.  These  tenements, 
which  form  not  only  comfortable,  but  agreeable 
homes,  are  rented  at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  gross  income  derived  from 
the  building  is  about  $2,500. 

During  the  five  years  since  the  first  occupation 
of  the  houses  no  loss  of  rents  has  occurred.  For 
the  most  part,  the  rent  has  been  paid  not  only 
punctually,  but  with  satisfaction,  and  the  ex- 
pressions which  have  been  received  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  occupants  of  the  tenements  have  been 
of  the  most  gratifying  sort.  The  houses,  as  we 
know  from  personal  inspection,  are  now  in  a 
state  of  excellent  repair,  and  show  no  signs  of 
carelessness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  occu- 
pants. Few  private  houses  would  have  a  fresher 
and  neater  aspect  after  so  long  occupancy.  The 
tenants  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  Ameri- 
cans by  birth,  and  tbey  have  taken  pains  to  keep 
up  the  character  of  their  dwellings. 

One  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Association,  a  gen- 
tleman to  whose  good  judgment  and  constant 
oversight,  as  well  as  to  his  sympathetic  kindness 
for  the  occupants  of  the  houses  and  interest  in 
their  affairs,  much  of  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment is  due,  says,  in  a  letter  from  which  we  are 
permitted  to  quote, —  "From  my  experience  in 
the  management  of  this  kind  of  property,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  may  in  all  cases  with  proper  care,  be  i 
made  safe  and  permanent  for  investment.    But  | 
what  I  think  better  of  is  the  good  such  houses  j 
do  in  elevating  and  making  happier  their  tenants, 
and  I  much  rejoice  in  having  had  an  opportunity  ! 
to  test  their  usefulness."  j 

As  a  comment  upon  these  brief,  but  weighty  j 
sentences,  we  would  beg  any  of  our  readers,  who  j 
may  have  opportunity,  to  look  for  himself  at  the  i 
substantial  and  not  unornamental  buildings  of 
the  Association,  with  their  showier  front  on 
Pleasant  street,  and  their  imposing  length  and 
height  of  range  along  the  side  of  Osborn  Place, 
— to  see  them  affording  healthy  and  convenient 
homes  to  fifty  families,  many  of  whom,  without 
some  such  provision,  would  be  exposed  to  be 
forced  into  the  wretched  quarters  too  familiar  to 
the  poor, — and  then  to  compare  them  with  the 
common  lodging  houses  in  any  of  the  lower 
streets  or  alleys  of  Boston  or  New  York. 

The  effect  which  the  Boston  houses  have  al- 
ready had,  in  proving  that  homes  for  the  poor 
can  be  built  on  the  best  plan  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  inmates  and  at  the  same  time 
be  good  investments  of  property,  is  manifest  in 
many  private  undertakings.  Several  large  houses 
have  already  been  built  upon  similar  plans;  old 
lodging  houses  have  been  in  several  instances 
remodelled  and  otherwise  improved;  blocks  of 
small  dwellings  for  one  or  two  families  have  been 
erected  with  every  convenience  for  the  class  who 
can  afford  to  pay  from  three  to  six  dollars  a  week 
for  their  accommodations.  The  example  set  by 
the  Association  promises  to  be  widely  followed. 


Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and 
associate  or  private  energy  is  needed  for  the  trial 
of  new  and  not  less  important  experiments  than 
that  already  well  performed.  The  means  for 
some  of  them  are  at  hand.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  to 
whose  beneficence  during  his  life  the  community 
was  so  largely  indebted,  and  whose  liberal  deeds 
will  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  left  by 
will  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  held  by  Trustees 
for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  poor.  This 
sum  will  in  a  short  time  be  ready  for  employ- 
ment for  its  designated  purpose,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  those  who  control  its  disposal  will 
not  so  much  imitate  the  work  already  done  as 
perform  a  work  not  yet  accomplished,  but  not 
less  essential.  The  houses  of  the  Association 
are,  as  we  have  stated,  not  occupied  by  the  most 
destitute  poor, — and  it  is  for  this  lowest  class 
that  the  most  pressing  need  exists  for  an  im- 
provement in  their  habitations.  If  the  cellar- 
dwelling  poor  can  be  provided  with  healthy 
homes,  and  these  homes  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
fair  rent,  the  worst  evil  in  the  condition  of  our 
cities  will  be  in  a  way  to  be  remedied.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  a  house  should  be  erected  in 
one  of  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  city,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  buildings  of  the  Association, 
in  which  each  room  should  be  arranged  for  sep- 
arate occupation.  The  rooms  might  be  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  upon  the  different  floors,  to  accommo- 
date single  men  who  require  only  a  lodging- 
place,  or  a  man  and  wife.  Perhaps  on  one  floor, 
rooms  should  be  made  with  means  of  opening 
into  each  other,  to  supply  the  need  of  those  who 
might  require  more  than  one  of  them.  The 
house  should  be  heated  throughout  by  furnaces, 
to  save  the  necessity  of  fires  in  the  rooms ;  and 
as  no  private  meals  could  be  cooked  in  the  house, 
an  eating-room,  where  meals  could  be  had  or 
provisions  purchased  ready  for  eating,  should 
form  part  of  the  arrangements  of  the  house  in 
the  lower  story.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  house  would  be  at  once  filled, — and  but 
little,  that,  if  properly  built  and  managed,  under 
efficient  superintendence,  it  would  pay  well,  at 
the  lowest  rates  of  rent.  Even  with  a  possibil- 
ity of  its  failing  to  return  a  net  annual  income 
of  six  per  cent,  upon  its  cost,  it  is  an  experiment 
that  ought  to  be  tried,— -and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  bequest  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  it.  Putting  out  of  question 
all  considerations  of  profitable  investment,  it 
would  be,  as  a  pure  charity,  one  of  the  best 
works  that  could  be  performed. 

We  must  restore  health  to  our  cities,  and,  to 
accomplish  this  end,  we  must  provide  fit  homes 
for  the  poor.  The  way  in  which  this  may  be 
done  has  been  shown. 


Passion  is  a  sort  of  fever  in  the  mind,  which 
ever  leaves  us  weaker  than  it  found  us. — Penn. 
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THE  ECLIPSE  AS  SEEN  AT  LABRADOR — REPORT 

i 

OF  PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER. 

The  following  account  of  the  Labrador  expe- 
dition was  presented  at  the  recent  Scientific  As- 
sociation at  Newport. 

Professor  Alexander  said  the  most  interesting 
results  of  our  observations  are  : 

1.  The  moon  broke  through  the  curve  of  the 
sun  with  an  enormously  rough  edge. 

2.  A  phenomenon,  which  I  was  the  first  to 
notice  some  years  ago,  viz.  a  belt  of  light  around 
the  moon  brighter  than  any  other  part  of  the 
sun. 

3.  An  appearance,  which  but  one  of  our  par- 
ty saw,  which  was  observed  in  1820,  and  once 
later,  and  has  been  called  an  optical  delusion, 
but  which  the  photographic  plate  now  had  not 
forgotten  to  record.  Thus  it  was  real  and  not 
optical. 

The  phenomenon  in  question  was  a  bluish  light 
on  the  side  of  the  moon,  close  to  the  edge  pro- 
jected on  the  sun.  These  three  results  Professor 
A.  considered  amply  justified  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition. 

As  the  eclipse  progressed,  and  when  there  was 
only  a  bit  of  ragged,  intensely  brilliant  silver 
wire  of  the  sun's  disk  left,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sun  was  melting  away  and  dropping  point  by 
point,  till  in  a  minute  all  was  gone.  During  to- 
tality the  sky  was  overspread  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful colors.  We  saw  through  the  deepening 
mist,  just  as  the  last  fragment  of  the  sun's  disk 
melted  away,  a  single  blush  of  the  corona;  but 
it  was  white,  and  no  red  prominences  were  visi- 
ble. 

On  shipboard  they  were  more  fortunate.  Dur- 
ing the  totality,  a  momentary  rift  in  the  clouds 
revealed  the  spectacle  to  the  sailors.  They  saw 
the  corona,  and  described  it  precisely  as  if  they 
had  read  a  description  in  an  astronomical  work. 
The  drawing  taken  from  their  statements  he  con- 
siders in  every  sense  reliable.  It  exhibits  the 
corona  with  unequal  shoots  of  light. 

Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  a  member  of  the  expe- 
dition, gave  a  few  results  which  are  very  inter- 
esting. The  phenomenon  known  as  "  Baily's 
beads"  was  distinctly  seen.  This  consists  of  a 
series  of  round  dots  of  light,  like  a  string  of  beads, 
which  immediately  succeeds  total  obscuration. 
He  attributed  to  them  a  similar  cause  which  is 
assigned  for  mirage.  The  passage  of  the  shadow 
created  the  same  inequality  of  density  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  that  which,  on  the  principle  of  re- 
fraction, produces  mirage. 


The  friends  of  the  African  race  have  never 
had  more  urgent  appeals  to  their  sympathy  than 
at  present.  By  voluntary  emancipation,  exile  of 
fre*e  colored  persons  from  the  South,  and  by  na- 
tural increase,  some  of  our  Northern  States, 


particularly  Ohio,  are  rapidly  filling  up  with 
this  race.  But  the  people  of  that  State  are  wise 
as  well  as  humane.  They  have  established  a 
College  near  Xenia,  with  grounds  and  ample 
buildings.  The  institution  is  under  the  control, 
mainly,  of  the  Methodist  church,  having, however, 
representatives  in  its  Board  of  Trustees  from  six 
denominations  of  Evangelical  Christians.  The 
establishment  was  gotten  up  originallyas  a  "water- 
ing place,"  or  Summer  retreat,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  $50,000 ;  but,  proving  a  failure,  it 
was  bought  by  the  friends  of  the  colored  man 
for  $15,000,  and  erected  into  a  college,  having  a 
faculty  of  five  teachers  and  100  pupils,  males  and 
females — about  40  of  whom  are  emancipated 
slaves. 

 <  •*•> .  

A  PICTURE  OF  ROME. 
BY   H.  B.  STOWE. 

I  have  been  now  many  weeks  in  this  sad  old 
city — sad,  somber  it  must  always  bo — with  its 
moldering  ruins — its  wide  surrounding  Cam pagna 
— and  its  dark-eyed,  poetic  looking  people,  whom 
even  dirt  and  rags  cannot  make  vulgar  or  com- 
monplace. I  went  to  the  top  of  the  Capitol  the 
other  morning.  It  was  a  clear,  lovely  day,  and 
as  we  stood  in  the  little  stone  balcony  of  the 
crowning  tower,  the  custode  counted  out  to  us 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome — now  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, covered  with  buildings.  We  saw 
how  the  old  city  had  been  cradled  on  all  sides, 
like  some  gigantic  infant,  in  a  circle  of  surround- 
ing mountains,  which  rising  now  in  snowy, 
silvery  clearness,  seemed  to  cut  the  blue  horizon 
all  around. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  snow  upon  these 
mountains  gives  them,  through  the  purple  vail 
of  Italian  air,  all  the  picturesque  and  dreamy 
grace  of  Alpine  peaks.  Their  outlines  are,  many  of 
them,  peculiarly  bold  and  graceful ;  and  one  looks 
on  them  with  interest  because  they  are  features 
of  the  landscape  that  could  not  have  changed. 
Such  as  they  are  to  us  this  morning,  such  they 
looked  to  Cicero  and  Virgil  and  to  Caesar — to 
thousands  of  eyes  now  shut  forever. 

Onething  strikes  one  in  a  panorama  of  Rome 
— the  deficiency  in  trees.  As  one  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  Capitol,  nothing  like  foliage  strikes 
the  eye  in  that  great  circle  of  country,  bounded 
by  mountains  and  centered  by  Rome.  No  groves, 
no  forests — no  tufts  of  trees — oak,  ash,  poplar, 
and  consequent  variations  of  undulating  outline. 
There  are  but  two  trees  which  make  much  im- 
pression on  one's  eye  in  the  picture  ;  and  these 
aie  the  cypress  and  stone  pine,  and  both  have 
forms  of  such  a  stony  definiteness  of  outline,  that 
I  call  them  architectural  trees.  They  look  as  if 
they  too  might  have  been  carved  out  of  stone, 
like  the  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  domes  among 
which  they  rise,  black  and  still,  with  no  sway  of 
leaf  or  spray,  with  no  flutter  or  wave  of  boughs- 
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quiet  and  lifeless,  as  if  they  belonged  to  that 
enchanted  city  one  reads  of  in  romance,  where 
everything  was  suddenly  turned  to  stone. 

To  me  the  sense  of  an  oppressive  deadness,  a 
heavy  lifeless  stillness,  seems  to  be  the  general 
spirit  of  landscape — as  if  some  awful  doom,  some 
spell  of  sinister  enchantment,  made  the  air  pre- 
ternaturally  heavy,  as  one  sometimes  feels  it 
before  a  thunder-storm.  From  the  Capitol  one 
looks  down  at  the  broken  columns  of  the  Forum 
far  below  at  one's  feet,  and  the  endless  train  of 
workmen  digging  all  day  among  the  ruins,  and 
wheeling  their  barrows  in  a  slow  line  toward  the 
Coliseum,  seems  a  sort  Of  spectral  procession — 
so  lifelessly  they  work,  so  slowly  they  move,  their 
ragged  old  cloaks  still  thrown  over  their  shoulders 
in  ghostly  suggestion  of  the  old  Roman  toga. 
Ruins  of  men — shadows  of  Romans — dark-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked,  picking  aimlessly  at  the  grave 
of  old  Rome,  peerless  and  unreflecting — five  cents 
a  day  their  wages,  and  their  work  according. 
There  they  pick  feebly  over  spots  where  the  old 
hardhanded  plebians  of  .Home  made  good  their 
cause  in  many  a  hard  election,  bringing  in  their 
tribunes  of  the  people  in  the  face  of  all  that 
patrician  rank  and  power  could  do.  Surely 
these  are  ghosts  of  Romans  in  a  ghostly  forum. 

The  coloring  that  invests  the  whole  landscape 
of  Rome  is  of  that  wondrous  brightness,  that 
golden  richness  of  tone,  which  almost  reconciles 
one  to  the  want  of  freshness  and  green,  and  of 
that  vivacious  motion  which  pervades  an  English 
or  American  landscape. 

The  peculiar  orange-colored  lichen  which 
clings  to  buildings  here  gives  a  golden  tone  to 
every  roof,  and  the  air  shimmers  at  every  hour 
of  the  day  with  fluttering  prismatic  lights  and 
warm  shadows.  Even  the  black  obelisk  of  the 
cypress  and  the  umbrella-shaped  stone  pine  have 
their  opalescent  changings  of  purple,  lilac,  and 
gold,  as  morning  or  evening  floods  them  with 
light.  One  does  not  wonder  that  artists  fall  in 
love  with  old  Rome — the  mistress  of  enchant- 
ments— and  that  they  say  to  her,  in  dirt,  in  rags, 
in  filth,  in  ignominy,  "  Thou  are  my  mistress. 
I  would  not  change  thee  for  the  cleanliest  and 
sweetest  good  housewife  in  the  world."  One  only 
wants  to  drop  humanity  out  of  their  calculation, 
to  live  merely  in  the  artistic  and  picturesque,  to 
feel  thus  themselves.  One  feels  the  enchant- 
ment working — the  weird  old  sybil  tells  upon 
you. — Evening  Bulletin. 


A  THEORY  OF  METEORS. 

The  numerous  brilliant  meteors  which  have 
appeared  this  summer  have  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  and  comment.  Prof.  Bartlett's 
theory  for  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
is  that  'meteors  are  of  the  nature  of  planets, 
and  circulate  about  the  sun  in  orbits  as  uner- 
ringly as  their  earlier  brethren.    When  they 


and  the  earth  come  simultaneously  to  those 
points  of  their  orbits  which  are  nearest  together, 
the  action  of  the  earth  often  becomes  superior  to 
that  of  the  sun,  and  the  small  masses  are  drawn 
to  the  surface.  Plunging  with  enormous  velo- 
city into  our  atmosphere,  these  little  bodies  com- 
press the  air  in  front  and  rub  against  it  with 
such  violence  on  the  sides  as  to  produce  heat 
enough  to  fuse,  and  light  sufficient  to  illuminate 
the  most  refractory  and  darkest  of  the  substances. 
The  exterior  and  molten  crust  is  swept  to  the 
rear  by  the  resisting  a^ir  •  this,  in  its  turn,  is 
fused  and  carried  backward,  and  so  on  till  finally 
the  whole  track  of  the  meteor  is  strewn  with 
groups  of  disintegrated  and  scintillating  material/ 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
The  Bite  for  the  new  Alms  House  of  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  was  marked  cut  near  the  central 
part  of  the  farm  lately  purchased  by  the  County  in  the 
vicioityof  Clarksboro', — corn  growing  on  the  spot,  very 
much  spent  with  drought,  which  has  prevailed  for  two 
months.  While  engaged  in  the  work,  the  sun  shone 
down  upon  us  from  his  meridian  height,  with  glowing 
splendour  and  great  heat.  The  edifice  which  bene- 
volence may  raise  upon  the  spot,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  County  "  Parish  Poor,"  may  witness  many 
a  scene  like  unto  that  described  by  the  poet,  11  the 
loud  groans  which  from  some  sad  chamber  flow." 

W. 

The  Lake — Atlantc  Fleet. — The  Detroit  Tribune 
in  a  late  issue,  presents  a  full  list  of  the  vessels  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  now  engaged  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  coasting  trade.  The  list  comprises  fifty-seven 
vessels  of  an  average  capacity  of  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  tons. 

The  aggregate  capacity  of  these  vessels  is  18,085  tons. 
The  Tribune  says  that  inquiries  for  vessels  to  load  for 
Liverpool  Cadiz,  Charleston,  &c,  are  now  quite  com- 
mon, and  it  adds,  "  if  this  had  been  predicted  six 
years  ago,  there  is  not  an  old  laker  but  would  have 
smiled  incredulously." 

One  of  the  steam-tugs  belonging  to  the  fleet  "is 
carrying  cattle  from  Brazos  to  Cuba.  She  is  a  nice 
little  steamship,  and  has  had  her  engine  changed  to  a 
low  pressure,  and  an  ingenious  self-condensing  inven- 
tion connected  with  it,  for  producing  fresh  water  from 
salt," 

England. — Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  3d  inst.,  presented  a  petition  from  the  anti- 
slavery  society,  praying  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  compel  Spain  to  carry  out  her  engagements  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  manumission  of  slaves  in 
Maryland,  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  6th 
month.  In  view  of  this  fact,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  slaves  have  been  manumitted  in  Frederick  county 
alone,  since  the  1st  of  3d  month,  when  the  law  was 
passed. 

The  Slaves  taken  into  Nassau. — The  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  slaves  taken  from  the  schooner  which 
was  wrecked  on  Abaco,  and  carried  into  Nassau,  are, 
by  the  laws  of  England,  perfectly  free  ;  but  they  are 
described  as  in  a  perfectly  nude  state  on  beinglanded, 
and  ihe  government  will  probably  be  called  upon  to 
feed  and  clothe  them  till  some  proper  disposition  can 
be  made  of  them.  The  vessel  bad  lo3t  most  of  her 
canvass  in  a  gale  the  day  previous  to  her  going 
ashore. 

The  slaver  left  the  coast  with  four  hundred  slaves 
on  board,  and  had  lost  about  forty.  They  are  all  quite 
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young,  many  of  them  children  ;  about  fifty  are  females. 
They  were  suffering  much  from  scurvy  and  hunger. 
The  captain  and  mate  are  not  yet  found  ;  they  say  the 
former  cut  his  throat  the  first  day  out,  and  the  mate 
shortly  after  was  drowned.  That,  however,  remains 
to  be  proved.    They  had  been  out  36  days. 

American  Pomological  Society. — The  eighth  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  commencing  on  the  11th  of  next  month, 
at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  will  be  continued  for  several 
days.  This  society — the  first  national  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  pomological  science — was  organized 
in  the  year  1848.  Its  sessions  have  brought  together 
the  most  distinguished  cultivators  of  our  country  ;  its 
transactions  have  embodied  their  various  researches 
and  ripe  experience,  and  Ms  catalogue  of  fruits  has 
become  the  acknowledged  standard  of  American  Pomo- 
logy. In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
interest  of  the  occasion,  members  and  delegates  are 
requested  to  forward  for  exhibition  as  large  collections 
of  fruit  as  practicable,  including  specimens  of  all  the 
rare  and  valuable  varieties  grown  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  esteemed  worthy  of  notice  ;  also,  papers 
descriptive  of  their  mode  of  cultivation— *of  disease 
and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation — of  remedies  for 
the  same,  and  to  communicate  whatever  may  aid  in 
promoting  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  European  immigrants 
landed  at  New  York  during  the  week  ending  15th  inst., 
was  4000,  making  a  total  of  69,978  from  "the  first  of 
the  year  to  date,  an  increase  of  about  12,000  over  the 
arrivals  during  the  corresponding  season  last  year. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  more  activity  in  Flour, 
and  holders  are  steady.  Sales  of  fresh  ground  super- 
fine at  $5  31  a  5  75  per  bbl.  Mixed  brands  of  fresh 
ground  superfine  are  held  firmly  at  $5  50,  and  old 
stock  for  home  consumption  at  $5  25.  Extra  famiiy 
ranges  from  $5  75  to  $6,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  00 
to  $6  50.  Rye  Flour  is  offered  at  $3  62  J,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Corn  Meal  at  $3  37J  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  prices 
are  steady.  Sales  of  good  and  prime  Southern  and 
Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  27  a  $1  35,  and  white  $1  45  a 

1  55.  Rye  is  selling  at  75  cents  for  old  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  72  a  73c  for  new.  Cora  abundant  and  dull. 
Small  sales  of  fair  Penn'a.  yellow  were  made  at  68 
cents.  Oats  are  in  fair  request,  good  and  prime  Dela- 
ware at  35  cents.  Pennsylvania,  old  crop,  is  worth 
40  cents.    No  Sales  of  Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Cloverseed  is  scarce,  with  sales  of  100  bushels  at 
9  cents  per  pound.    New  Timothy  commands  $2  50  a 

2  75.    Flaxseed  is  worth  1  62  per  bushel. 


nPHE  SCHOOLS  under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Pre- 
JL  parative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  Second  day  the 
3d  of  next  month. 

These  schools  are  situate  on  the  Meeting  House 
premises,  S.  E.  cor.  of  Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  and 
consist  of  a  girls'  Grammar  school,  a  Secondary  and 
a  Primary  school  for  boys  and  girls.  For  particulars 
apply  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street. 

M.  Saunders,  No.  543  York  Avenue. 

Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th  above  Green. 

Hannah  M.  Levick,  No.  532  Dillwyn  street. 
Philadelphia,  Sthmo.'lSth,  1860.  8th  mo.  25. 


OHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
Othis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  term  will  commence  the  lsfc  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrisb,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  }  p  .    .  , 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,  principals. 

8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 


HENRY  TOWNSEND,  Dentist,  has  removed  bis  of- 
fice to  the  S.  E.  Corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 


ASCHOuL  for  the  preparation  of  Girls  for  Friends' 
Central  iSchool,  under  the  care  of  a  committtee 
ot  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Race  Street,  west 
of  Fifteenth,  wilP  be  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
tbe  New  Meeting  House,  on  Second  day,  3d  of  9th 
month,  1860. 

Application  for  adrnit^i _,n  may  be  made  to 
8  mo.  25.    LYDIA  GILL  INGHAM,  No.  1516  Vine  St. 

WILLIAM  A.  GARRIGUES  will  re-open  on  the 
1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  tor  the  Winter  Term  only, 
a  Boarding  School  for  lads  and  young  men.  As 
the  number  of  pupils  will  be  limited,  early  applica- 
tion is  desirable. 

Address,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
8th  mo.  lltb,  1860 — 3t. 


WANTED. — In  a  Friend's  family  in  Germantown, 
a  j  oung  or  middle  aged  woman,  intejligeru 
and  companionable,  neat  in  her  habits  and  competent 
to  assist  in  the  lighter  work  of  tbe  house,  and  to  uo 
sewing.  To  an  agreeable  and  efficient  person  a  com- 
fortable h^jtoe  wun  compensation  is  offered. 
Address  W.  J. 

Germantown  P.  O.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  11th.  I860.— 3t. 

1)  V  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS.  — 
Jjfhe  Etevenib  session  of  bvberry  Boaiding  (School, 
LaugiiL  by  Jane,  Aunie  and  Mary  S.  Hniburu,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tentn  momh, 
1860,  and  continue  foity  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  oi  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  ail  the  brancnes  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  ilie  otber  half  at  the  end  of  tlie  cession. 
For  Circulars  containiug  further  particulars,  adares? 

JANE  H1LLBOKN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  I'cima. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 

J,  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
2j  institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  ot 
ooin  sexes  ou  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  mouth  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  iuio  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  "    20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 

Keunett  Square,  Chester  County. 

1  mo.  21,  1860. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  MARY  MITCHELL. 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 
(Continued  from  page  370.) 

I  had  now  lived  in  the  family  of  my  kind 
fatherly  friend  Joseph  Jacob,  nearly  fourteen 
years,  in  which  time  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  attending  Friends'  meetings,  which  I  generally 
did  when  there  was  a  marriage  or  funeral,  also 
when  meetings  were  appointed  by  Friends  who 
travelled  in  the  ministry,  to  which  I  used  to  be 
invited,  and  many  times  they  proved  to  my  sat- 
isfaction ;  but  when  Friends  were  led  to  touch 
upon  points  of  doctrine,  with  which  I  did  not 
unite,  I  was  not  well  pleased ;  being  then  ignorant 
of  the  spring  of  true  Gospel  ministry,  I  did  not 
know  but  they  might  choose  their  subject,  and  be 
silent  on  those  heads  if  they  chose  it  ;  but  now 
my  rest  in  those  opinions  being  broken  up,  they 
began  to  loose  their  strong  hold,  and  my  mind 
was  brought  into  a  good  degree  of  resignation,  to 
embrace  the  Truth  wheresoever  it  should  appear; 
and  feeling  the  draught  to  unite  with  Friends  to 
increase,  the  pressure  on  my  mind  became  so 
great,  that  I  was  induced  to   examine  their 
principles  with  candor,  and  read  their  writings 
without  prejudice,  from  which  I  derived  much 
satisfaction.    But  after  all  I  heard  or  read,  I 
found  there  was  something  still  wanting,  unto 
which  I  had  not  attained ;  this  was  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  movings  and  stirrings  of  the 
natural  mind  j  and  this  knowledge  I  did  not 


attain  unto  until  I  ceased  from  reasoning,  and 
became  still  and  quiet  in  my  mind;  then  it  was 
I  learned  in  holy  silence  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  was  concerning  me,  and  I  saw  clearly  it  was 
required  of  me  to  separate  from  those  with  whom 
I  had  walked  in  religious  profession,  and  unite 
with  Friends.  But  oh  !  the  cross  was  so  great, 
that  my  obedience  did  not  at  first  keep  pace  with 
knowledge;  I  delayed  a  short  time,  knowing 
such  a  step  in  me  would  be  a  very  great  trouble 
to  my  dear  mother,  and  to  other  connexions,  and 
surprise  most  of  my  acquaintance,  who  supposed 
me  to  be  established  iD  the  way  in  which  I  had 
walked  for  several  years ;  they  were  generally 
unacquainted  with  my  exercise,  for  I  could  noi 
reveal  it  to  any  for  a  time.  But  finding  I  could 
not  obtain  peace  without  obedience  to  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  Divine  will,  which  had  been  so 
clearly  revealed  that  there  was  no  room  to  doubt, 
T  acquainted  my  dear  mother  therewith  ;  bui 
she  was  exceedingly  grieved,  which  took  great 
hold  of  me.  and  came  the  nearest  to  divest  me  of 
the  little  strength  and  resolution  which  I  had,  of 
any  thing  I  met  with ;  and  though  I  rejoiced  in 
having  found  what  I  had  been  seeking  after,  yet 
to  see  my  dear  mother  so  grieved,  was  hard  to 
the  natural  part  in  me.  She  was  a  religious 
woman,  but,  not  having  seen  beyond  water  bap- 
tism and  the  outward  supper  of  bread  and  wine, 
she  looked  upon  it  as  though  I  denied  those 
institutions  that  were  (as  she  believed)  of  Divine 
authority,  and  to  continue  in  the  church  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  that  I  had  embraced  many 
errors. 

In  this  time  of  deep  conflict  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  give  me  an  impression  of  what  the  awful 
consequence  would  be,  if  I  refused  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  manifestation  of  his  will.  I  then- 
gave  fully  up  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  in- 
formed my  kind  friend,  Joseph  Jacob,  how  it  was 
with  me;  he  had  observed  me  to  be  under  great 
exercise  of  mind,  but.  had  not  said  any  thing  to 
me  on  the  subject ;  but  now  saw  the  time  was 
come  for  him  to  encourage  me ;  and  the  encour- 
agement I  received  from  him  proved  strength- 
ening to  my  weak  mind.  And  now  I  took 
another   opportunity   to   inform   my  beloved 
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parent  and  other  connexions,  that  I  could 
not  attend  meetings  with  them ;  for  until 
this  time  they  had  some  hope  that  I  should  not 
forsake  their  meeting ;  but  now  losing  all  hope 
of  me.  their  trouble  was  renewed,  and  many  tears 
were  shed.  Although  many  years  are  passed 
since  that  affecting  scene,  the  bitter  conflict  is 
not  forgotten,  when  nature  and  grace  so  struggled 
in  my  heart,  that  had  not  my  soul  been  supported 
by  a  power  superior  to  nature,  I  should  have 
fainted ;  but  having  received  the  impression 
before  mentioned,  I  dared  not  to  look  back,  but 
from  this  time  steadily  attended  Friends'  meet- 
ings, which  being  taken  notice  of  by  my  acquaint- 
ance, I  soon  beceme  the  subject  of  conversation 
for  a  time  ;  and  various  were  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  motive  of  the  change  they  beheld  in 
me ;  but  the  more  religious  among  my  acquaint- 
ance lamented  my  defection,  supposing  I  had 
been  perverted  by  arguments  made  use  of  by 
some  persons  in  a  time  of  weakness,  in  order  to 
draw  me  to  their  way  of  thinking,  but  this  their 
supposition  was  groundless.  I  had  been  favored 
to  stand  well  with  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  a  general  way,  and  believe  I  was  beloved  by 
some,  who  were  also  dear  unto  me,  and  my  with- 
drawing from  their  communion  was  no  small 
trouble  to  them,  and  some  few  endeavored  to  re- 
gain me  ;  but  through  Divine  help  I  was  favored 
to  stand  my  ground,  and  felt  satisfied  in  my 
mind,  that  if  I  kept  my  place  as  I  ought  to  do, 
they  would  be  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  my 
intention  in  separating  from  them,  and  we  should 
enjoy  satisfaction  in  each  other's  company  again, 
which  came  to  pass  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 
according  to  the  faith  given  me. 

I  would  now  advert  a  little  to  the  subject  of 
water  baptism,  and  the  outward  supper  of  bread 
and  wine.  I  had  read  considerably  on  those 
subjects,  but  did  not  meet  with  full  satisfaction ; 
but  after  a  time  felt  my  mind  entirely  released 
from  all  concern  about  them^  and  clearly  saw  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  was  to  leave 
those  outward  things  to  such  who  did  not  see 
their  way  to  get  along  without  them?  It  appears 
to  me,  that  though  they  might  have  been  of 
some  use  to  some  of  the  believers  who  were  in  a 
weak  or  infant  state,  yet  they  are  not  necessary 
where  the  Gospel  is  revealed,  and  received  in 
its  purity,  simplicity  and  spirituality,  free  from 
ail  human  mixture,  and  is  witnessed  to  be  in- 
deed as  the  Apostle  declared,  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation." 

Through  infinite  goodness,  being  thus  favored 
with  the  visitation  of  the  day-spring  from  on 
high,  and  the  day- star  having  in  degree  arisen 
in  my  heart,  by  the  light  thereof  I  was  given  to 
see  it  was  my  duty  to  let  fall  the  names  of 
Baalim  out  of  my  mouth,  and  call  the  months  of 
the  year,  and  days  of  the  week,  by  their  proper 
numerical  names ;  I  also  saw  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
use  the  plain  scripture  language,  of  thee  or  thou 


to  one  person,  using  you  only  to  more  than  one 
also  to  lay  aside  the  useless  parts  of  my  dres 
being  a  few  superfluous  things  in  use  at  thi 
time;  I  say  a  few  things,  because  after  I  toe 
the  profession  of  religion  on  me,  I  was  general' 
careful  to  observe  the  Apostle's  advice  to  Chri 
tian  women,  and  so  was  kept  in  a  good  degree  i 
moderation  with  respect  to  my  apparel ;  and 
found  it  right  for  me  to  lay  aside  vain  compl 
ments,  and  to  call  people  by  their  names,  exce] 
there  was  something  that  rendered  it  proper  i 
add  for  distinction's  sake;  and  as  things  wei 
opened  to  me,  and  rested  on  my  mind  as  duty, 
was  made  willing  to  give  up  to  them.  Yet  thi 
to  appear  singular,  could  not  be  without  a  cross 
but  yielding  obedience  unto  what  appeared  tot 
Divine  requisition,  the  reward  was  peace,  an 
that  was  of  more  value  to  me  than  the  who 
world  !  Though  I  often  found  myself  weak,  y< 
I  never  felt  wavering;  for  as  my  acquaintanc 
with  the  pure  seed  of  the  kingdom  increased,  th 
more  I  beheld  of  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  dispei 
sation,  as  it  is  at  this  time  revealed  to  those  wh 
are  willing  to  receive  it  pure  aud  unmixed,  frc 
from  human  wisdom,  and  every  thing  appertaii 
ing  to  the  creaturely  part  in  man,  which  mu: 
be  abased  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  alone  ma 
be  exalted  m,  and  over,  all  that  is  of  man  ;  it 
then  that  the  Lord  becomes  all  in  all  unto  h 
people,  and  they  are  made  his  willing  people  i 
this  the  day  of  his  power. 

In  this  time  of  infancy,  trials  and  conflicts, 
pleased  Divine  Goodness  to  put  it  into  the  hear 
of  several  of  his  servants  to  speak  comfortabl 
and  encouragingly  to  me,  particularly  def 
Susanna  Hatton,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  froi 
Ireland  to  Friends  in  America.  She  sympathize 
with  me  in  the  deep  conflicts  which  she  knew 
should  have  to  pass  through  for  the  Great  Master 
sake.  She  was  indeed  a  nursing  mother  to  me 
and  through  Divine  help,  mercifully  extendec 
I  was  enabled  to  persevere  in  the  way  cast  up 
and  my  mind  became  more  enlightened,  an 
my  heart  more  enlarged  with  respect  to  th 
excellent  discipline  established  amongst  Friends 
and  believe  I  might  have  spoken  to  business  i 
the  church,  under  a  proper  qualification,  but  fee 
and  diffidence  kept  me  silent  some  years  :  & 
length  I  gave  up  to  what  I  apprehended  wa 
required — my  zeal  increased;  and  having 
strong  desire  that  there  might  be  a  reformatior 
believe  I  carried  some  things  too  far,  not  enoug' 
considering  that  though  it  is  good  to  be  zealous! 
affected  always  in  a  good  cause,  yet  if  our  zeal  i 
not  mixed  with  knowledge,  and  directed  b; 
sound  judgement,  we  are  likely  to  err,  and  insteai 
of  helping,  we  shall  hurt  the  cause.  I  think 
have  seen  it  to  be  an  indispensable  duty,  in  thos 
concerned  to  be  active  in  such  a  work,  to  watel 
over  their  own  spirits,  to  keep  self  down,  and  wai 
for  a  right  qualification,  and  not  through  impa 
tience  rush  into  works  in  their  own  time  and  way 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  ANTONIA  BOURIGNON. 

She  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  in  French 
Glanders,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  of 
lohn  Bourignon  and  Margaret  Becquart.  Her 
nother  died  in  1641,  and  Antonia  remained  her 
tnly  heiress.     In  her  young  years  she  spent  \ 
vhole  nights  in  prayer  :    One  night,  in  a  most ! 
)rofound  penitence,  she  said,  0  my  Lord,  what  j 
nust  I  do  to  please  thee  ?    "  For  I  have  nobody  j 

0  teach  me/'    "  She  was  answered,  forsake  all  j 
iarthly  things.    Separate  thyself  from  the  love 
if  the  creatures,  deny  thyself."    She  replied, 

1  by  thy  grace  I  will  do  it,  Lord." 

She  came  to  the  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
VTonsier  Vanderburgh,  and  told  him  that  God 
equired  her  to  live  like  the  first  Christians,  dis- 
engaged from  all  earthly  things,  and  from  the 
ove  of  herself,  and  that  many  would  follow  her. 
rle  observed  to  her,  "  We  cannot  live  upon 
lothing."  She  said,  "  We  will  labor  on  the 
ground,  and  have  our  necessaries  from  the  fields, 
vithout  asking  money  of  those  who  would  come 
hither.  Poor  and  rich  shall  be  alike  welcome  to 
is,  as  we  shall  only  aim  at  mere  necessaries  and 
o  please  God."  The  archbishop  gave  his  consent. 
\.  widow  offering  a  piece  of  ground  at  a  village 
jailed  Blatton,  A.  B.  purchased  it,  and  began 
)uilding  a  house  upon  it.* 

The  Jesuits,  learning  the  design  she  had  of 
establishing  a  Christian  life  in  a  community, 
mportuned  the  archbishop  with  so  much  earn- 
jstness,  and  so  many  calumnies  against  her, 
,hat  they  entirely  changed  him,  and  he  retracted 
lis  permission.    She  remonstrated  to  him  here- 


ipon. 


and  forewarned  him  that  his  time  was 


ihort.    He  died  about  six  months  after. 

In  1653,  about  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  she 
indertook  the  care  of  a  hospital  of  female 
jrphans  in  Lisle.  She  employed  her  own  sub- 
itance  to  maintain  them,  and  her  time  to  instruct 
hem.  Such  good  order  and  strict  discipline 
vere  established  in  this  house,  that  the  citizens 
lesired  servants  out  of  it,  being  found  to  be 
lonest  and  faithful.  But  things  afterwards 
aking  a  worse  turn,  the  Jesuits,  her  great 
inemies,  got  the  oversight  of  this  hospital. 
After  this  she  went  into  Holland  and  Holstein, 


*  I  have  by  me  a  well  written  apology  for  her,  con- 
fining 450  pages  in  a  large  octavo,  printed  at  London 
n  1699.  The  author  says,  that  from  the  eighteenth 
rear  of  her  age  to  her  death,  she  made  Jesus  Christ 
ler  constant  pattern  ;  her  great  work  being  to  follow 
lis  example  and  doctrine.  For  this  purpose  she  deter- 
nined  never  to  marry,  that  she  might  have  no  incum- 
>rance,  or  impediment  in  pursuing  this  one  great 
)bject.  Her  father  had  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
i  lich  French  merchant.  She,  dreading  the  conse- 
quence to  her  soul  of  such  a  marriage,  retired  penny- 
ess,  until  (by  the  mediation  of  the  above  said  Van- 
lerburgh,  archbishop  of  Cambray)  her  father  promised 
aot  to  urge  her  to  marry,  and  to  allow  her  the  full 
freedom  of  serving  God  in  the  perfection  she  desired. 


where  she  met  with  many  and  great  hardships, 
and  violent  persecutions  from  the  Lutheran 
priests,  as  both  the  magistrates  and  the  rabble 
were  readily  incensed  by  them  into  an  outrageous 
fury.  She  resided  in  peace  for  some  time  at 
Hamburgh,  and  atLutzburgh,  in  East-Friesland ; 
but  afterwards  each  place  became  too  hot  for  her 
longer  continuance;,  while  her  friends  at  Sleswiek 
endured  much  from  the  rage  of  the  priest  and 
people  there.  She  came  at  last  privately  to 
Franeker,  in  West-Friesiand,  where  she  ended 
her  days. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  character  which 
her  apologist  gives  her,  viz.  That  she  had  a 
good  memory,  a  clear  judgment,  a  cheerful  mind, 
an  agreeable  temper,  a  lively  spirit,  abundance 
of  temporal  goods,  and  all  the  advantages  that 
could  be  desired  to  lead  a  pleasant  and  honorable 
life  in  the  world ;  yet,  in  the  flower  of  her  age 
she  despised  all  these,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  in 
a  life  of  poverty,  contempt,  and  persecution  ;  and 
persevered  in  it  till  death.  She  was  ready  to  do 
the  meanest  offices,  a  servant  to  others  j  very 
diligent  in  her  affairs,  doing  every  thing  with 
foresight  and  in  good  order  :  yet  her  chief  plea- 
sure was  to  delight  in  God,  in  solitude,  and  to 
bring  to  light  what  he  gave  her  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  ;  and  when  out  of  solitude,  her  endeavor 
was  constant  to  keep  her  spirit  always  united  to 
God,  and  in  a  state  of  continual  care  for  the  good 
of  others.  Truth  was  the  rock  on  which  she 
stood  firm,  not  judging  according  to  passions,  but 
according  to  equity ;  not  despising  the  good  that 
was  in  her  enemies,  nor  excusing  the  evil  that 
was  in  her  friends;  putting  by  all  unprofitable 
speculations,  about  which  men  are  apt  to  dispute 
to  no  purpose.  Her  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
heart,  her  lowliness  and  poverty  of  spirit,  her 
faith,  patience,  and  resignation,  her  firmness, 
her  knowledge  in  divine  things,  were  admirable. 
Her  life  was  a  continual  prayer  to  God,  whether 
working,  writing,  eating,  walking,  or  travelling. 
Every  thing  gave  her  occasion  of  begging  his 
help,  blessing  him  for  his  favors,  or  adoring  and 
celebrating  his  perfections  :  [With  much  more  of 
the  like  import.] 

Dr.  Ant.  de  Heyde,  a  famous  physician  of 
Middleburg  in  Zealand,  in  a  Latin  dissertation, 
writes  of  Antonia  Bourignon  as  follows  :* 

^Having  learned,  in  her  younger  years,  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  lived  free  from  temporal 
cares  and  earthly  desires,  that  they  might  care 
and  seek  for  the  things  which  are  above,  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  of  travelling,  to  find  out  the 
country  where  the  Christians  now  live.  Her 
parents  telling  her  that  she  already  lived  among 
Christians,  she  could  not  believe  it,  observing  the 
vanity  and  earthly-mindedness  of  her  neighbors 
and  acquaintances. 


*  What  he  writes  of  her  is  here  very  much  abridged. 
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As  she  grew  up,  she  denied  herself  in  meat, 
drink,  apparel,  and  every  thing  else ;  eating, 
drinking,  and  wearing  no  more  than  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  This 
she  did,  both  that  she  might  not  be  a  slave  to 
any  habit,  too  fond  of  any  of  the  creatures, 
and  that  she  might  bestow  on  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  distressed,  what  she  had  beyond  her  own 
necessity,  which  she  imparted  to  them  in  the 
most  private  manner. 

In  educating  the  poor  female  orphans,  in  the 
hospital  at  Lisle,  she  continued  nine  years,  with- 
out any  obligation  but  the  hope  she  had  of 
training  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  arid  forming 
them  to  be  true  Christians  ;  freely  employing  all 
her  industry  and  worldly  substance  in  this  good 
view.  She  was  tossed  with  manifold  afflictions 
and  persecutions,  but  her  refuge  was  in  God  alone, 
and  that  with  such  an  assured  hope  that  she  was 
never  confounded.  The  Lord  wonderfully  guid- 
ed, preserved,  and  delivered  her  out  of  the  hands 
of  wicked  men,  and  committed  her  to  the  care  of 
such  as  were  truly  good,  who  were  ready  to  be 
helpful  to  her  in  all  things 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  a  female  so 
simple  as  A.  B.  should,  without  study  or  medita- 
tion, commit  to  writing  so  many  solid  and  saving 
truths,  expounding  and  resolving  therein  such 
difficulties  as  had  before  appeared  inexplicable. 
She  was  moved  to  write,  against  her  natural 
inclination,  only  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  her  neighbor,  far  from  the  pros- 
pect of  any  temporal  advantage;  but  on  the 
contrary,  foreseeing  that  she  must  suffer  much  on 
account  of  those  very  writings,  as  the  event 
proved  :  For  on  this  account  the  learned,  of  all 
sects  and  parties,  pursued  her  with  hatred, 
calumnies,  and  persecutions,  even  until  her 
death :  exceedingly  was  she  traduced,  and  un- 
worthily stigmatized,  by  the  churchmen,  and 
such  as  were  blindly  led  by  them. 


TRAINING. 

Francis  Quarles,  an  old  writer,  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  first,  says  to  parents:  "Be 
very  vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the  April  of  his 
understanding,  lest  the  frost  of  May  nip  his  blos- 
soms. While  he  is  a  tender  twig,  straighten 
him  ;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel,  season  him  ;  such 
as  thou  makest  him,  such  commonly  shaltthou 
find  him.  Let  his  first  lesson  be  obedience,  and 
his  second  shall  be  what  thou  wilt.  Give  him 
education  in  good  letters  to  the  utmost  of  thy 
ability  and  capacity.  Season  his  youth  with  the 
love  of  his  Creator,  and  make  the  fear  of  his  God 
the  beginning  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  have  an 
active  spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it;  but 
reckon  idleness  among  his  chiefest  faults.  As 
his  judgment  ripens,  observe  his  inclinations, 
and  tender  him  a  calling  that  shall  not  cross  it. 
Forced  marriages  and  callings  seldom  prosper 


Show  him  both  the  mow  and  the  plow;  and  pr 
pare  him  as  well  for  the  danger  of  the  skirmis 
as  possess  him  with  the  honor  of  the  prize." 


It  is  sometimes  a  serious  and  important  que 
tion  with  the  Christian,  whether  he  is  in  h 
right  position,  standing  precisely  where  he  shou 
stand,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence.  } 
order  to  understand  what  we  ought  to  do  und 
such  circumstances,  we  should  be  faithful, 
the  first  place,  to  every  obligation  which  our  pi 
sent  situation  imposes ;  so  that  there  shall  1 
found  within  us  no  condemnations  and  rebuk 
of  conscience  for  neglect  of  duty.  And  d: 
charging  our  duties  in  this  manner,  we  shou 
remain  calmly  and  quietly  where  we  are,  till  tl 
providences  of  God  shall  so  clearly  open  anoth 
situation,  that  conscience,  enlightened  by  t 
Holy  Ghost,  (as  the  conscience  of  a  truly  co 
secrated  man  always  is,)  shall  condemn  us  f 
not  leaving  the  present  one. 


ON  LIBERALITY  OF  SENTIMENTS. 

Could  professors  be  contented  with  a  mode 
confession  of  their  own  principles,  and  leave  the 
to  speak  for  themselves,  without  attempting 
prove  the  opinions  of  others  to  be  wrong ;  the  ei 
in  view  would  be  answered,  and  no  just  occash 
of  offence  given  ;  but  an  attack  on  the  tenets 
others,  to  which  they  may  adhere  with  as  mu< 
sincerity  as  we  do  to  ours,  is  a  species  of  pers 
cution,  and  proves  itself  to  be  so  by  its  effect! 
for  it  naturally  excites  resentments  and  oppoi 
tion,  which  we  know  often  lead  even  to  war  ai 
bloodshed. 


ON  THE  IMITATIVE  PRINCIPLE. 

Education  is  the  process  by  which  a  creatu 
is  conducted  from  the  weak  and  imperfect  co 
dition  of  new  existence,  to  a  state  of  maturit 
It  takes  place,  therefore,  in  some  degree  wi 
respect  to  the  whole  animal  creation,  which,  1 
the  constitution  of  nature,  has  this  progress 
pass  through.  In  the  inferior  classes,  howeve 
it  consists  in  mere  corporeal  change,  effected  1 
the  sure  operation  of  natural  causes,  without  ar 
adventitious  aid.  The  young  of  many  aniim 
are  dropped  into  the  midst  of  all  they  wan 
furnished  with  faculties  enabling  them  spontan 
ously  to  make  a  proper  use  of  what  is  provid< 
for  their  nutriment.  These  might  be  called  tl 
favorites  of  nature,  were  not  the  extent  of  the 
enjoyments  as  limited  as  their  procurement 
easy.  The  young  of  the  more  perfect  anims 
are  not  qualified  so  soon  to  live  independent! 
Strength  and  cunning  are  requisite  to  many, 
order  to  secure  their  subsistence  and  protect  the 
from  their  enemies.  A  task,  therefore,  devolv 
upon  their  parents,  which  consists  of  two  parti 
the  providing  of  food  and  shelter  for  their  bodie 
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!nd  the  instructing  of  them  in  those  arts  of  life 
jrhich  they  will  hereafter  have  occasion  to  prac- 
ise.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  nature 
eems  chiefly  to  rely  upon  that  principle  of  imi- 
'ition  which  she  has  implanted  in  the  young  of 
,11  animals,  and  which  prompts  them  to  make 
|ttempts  at  doing  all  they  see  done,  till  by  re- 
peated trials  they  attain  the  power  of  doing  the 
ike.  This  principle  alone  probably  suffices  for 
he  education  of  animals  in  general,  though  in 
ome  instances  we  discern  efforts  in  the  parent 
,o  point  and  direct  it.  Thus,  the  parent  bird  is 
,iot  content  with  flying  in  the  sight  of  her  young 
>nes,  but  takes  manifest  pains  in  instructing  and 
sncouraging  them  to  fly. 

j  Among  the  less  civilized  tribes  of  mankind, 
he  imitative  principle,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
rttentiou  in  directing  it,  constitutes  almost  the 
jvhole  of  education.  The  young  savage,  as  soon 
rs  he  is  able  to  use  his  limbs,  accompanies  his 
ather  to  the  chase  or  the  fishery,  makes  his  little 
>ow  and  arrows,  sets  his  traps  for  small  birds,  in 
ihort,  does  in  miniature  all  that  he  sees  done  by 
lis  elders,  in  'copying  whose  actions,  he  places 
jiis  utmost  ambition.  If  active  and  ingenious  by 
lature,  he  acquires  every  thing  almost  of  his  own 
iccord,  and  gives  no  trouble  to  an  instructor, 
le  learns  the  use  of  language  by  imitation, 
elects  his  food  and  chooses  his  pastimes  by  i mi- 
xtion, adopts  ceremonial  observances  and  super- 
ititions  by  imitation,  practises  the  arts  of  life  by 
mitation  •  and,  in  fine,  squares  his  whole  con- 
iuct  according  to  that  principle.  Some  more 
[jurious  points  of  knowledge  or  skill,  some  secrets 
yrhich  long  experience  has  taught,  may  be  com- 
municated to  him  by  his  parents  in  the  way  of 
positive  instruction  -  and  constraint  may  be 
occasionally  used  to  force  him  to  apply  to  a  dif- 
ficult or  laborious  task.  But,  in  general,  this  is 
unnecessary.  The  arts  requisite  in  savage  life 
are  simple,  and  skill  in  them  is  to  be  obtained 
by  repeated  practice  alone.  Their  obvious  utility, 
md  the  honor  gained  by  excelling  in  them,  are 
motives  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  emulation  of 
the  young ;  and  what  they  imitate,  they  soon 
equal.  With  modes  and  habits  of  life,  senti- 
ments and  opinions  are  acquired,  and  thus  the 
new  generation  becomes  an  exact  copy  of  the 
old.  This  is  what  may  be  called  natural  educa- 
tion. Its  effects,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  certain  ; 
and  there  is  no  more  doubt  that  the  young  of 
the  human  species  thus  brought  up  will  resemble 
their  parents,  than  that  the  young  of  any  other 
animal  will  do  so.  This  education  prevails  in 
its  utmost  perfection  among  the  savage  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how,  through 
its  means,  with  scarcely  any  artificial  instruction, 
and  with  the  least  possible  restraint  on  freedom 
of  action,  the  same  end  has  been  attained  of 
forming  a  warlike  character,  with  all  its  love  of 
glory,  fear  of  shame,  endurance  of  hardship,  and 
contempt  of  pain  and  death,  which  was  effected 


by  the  severe  and  unnatural  rigors  of  the  Spar- 
tan discipline. 

Even  in  civilized  societies  a  greater  share  of 
education  is  entrusted  to  simple  imitation  than 
is,  perhaps,  generally  conceived.  The  common 
exercise  of  the  limbs,  the  practice  of  numerous 
little  arts,  the  use  of  language  itself,  that  noble 
distinction  of  man  from  inferior  animals,  are  all 
imbibed  without  direct  instruction.  Manners, 
customs,  the  decencies  of  life,  and  even  senti- 
ments of  morality  and  religion,  are  in  great 
measure  derived  from  the  propensity  to  imitate 
and  adopt  whatever  is  habitually  heard  and  seen. 
Great  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  of 
the  virtue  of  the  good  is  thus  insensibly  acquired  : 
indeed,  so  much  is  done  by  it,  that  it  may  rather 
be  made  a  question  what  else  is  requisite  in  edu- 
cation, than  what  is  the  efficacy  of  this.  And 
surely  .if  it  can  be  shown  that  what  is  most  valu- 
able to  the  man  can  be  obtained  at  no  other  ex- 
pense than  that  of  setting  proper  examples  in  the 
way  of  the  child,  for  his  spontaneous  imitation, 
such  a  training  will  be  thought  preferable  to  the 
elaborate  and  uncertain  process  of  artificial  in- 
struction. 

It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  in  the  list 
of  things  which  young  people  are  usually  set  to 
learn,  some  may  be  termed  essential  and  others 
only  subordinate ;  and  though  all  persons  will 
not  agree  in  the  particulars  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  each  of  these  classes,  yet  it  will  be 
generally  allowed  that  the  essential  are  such  as 
exert  the  greatest  influence  upon  after  life.  To 
secure  these,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
ought  to  be  the  care  of  every  wise  parent ;  and  the 
first  step  to  it  is,  that  parents  themselves  should 
resign  the  vanity  of  showing  off  their  childern 
by  forced  acquisitions  which  are  only  admired  in 
them  as  children,  and  are  thrown  by  and  forgot- 
ton  on  the  approach  to  maturity.  It  is  very 
much  on  their  account  that  children  are  secluded 
from  family  society,  and  banished  to  boarding- 
schools,  where  they  live  in  severe  restraint  or 
rude  familiarity,  estranged  from  all  domestic  en- 
dearments, and  deprived  of  the  means  of  know- 
ing any  thing  of  that  world  which  they  are  short- 
ly to  enter.  The  most  agreeable  view  of  human 
society,  is  that  of  an  assemblage  of  human  things 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  acting  in  their 
mutual  relations  to  each  other,  mingling  in 
serious  and  sportive  occupations,  and  taking  their 
several  farts  in  the  grand  drama  of  life.  In  such 
a  society  it  is  that  minds  are  formed,  that  know- 
ledge and  manners  make  their  silent  progress, 
and  that  the  imitative  principle  gradually  leads 
on  the  young  to  the  character  and  acquirements 
of  maturity.  It  is  an  assortment  of  individuals 
made  by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  which  all  have 
duties  to  perform,  pleasures  to  receive,  and  im- 
provements to  make.  Banish  a  part  of  what 
composes  family,  and  the  whole  system  is  de- 
fective.    It  should  comprehend  not  only  the 
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father  and  mother,  the  servants,  and  the  child  in 
the  cradle,  but  the  rising  youth  in  every  succes- 
sive gradation.  From  such  a  complete  band,  as 
it  were,  proceeds  the  full  harmony  of  the  chari- 
ties of  life.  The  children  of  middle  age  look 
down  upon  the  infants  with  tender  affection,  and 
up  to  the  elder  branches  with  a  softened  respect ; 
thus  fostering  emotions  which  are  to  make  them 
amiable  and  estimable  in  future  life.  When  the 
well  grown  boy  employs  himself  in  teaching, 
conducting,  and  protecting  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  womanly  girl  assists  her 
mother  in  the  cares  of  the  nursery,  what  a  fund 
of  skill  and  patience  are  they  acquiring  for  the 
most  important  duties  of  men  and  women  ! 

It  may  be  made  a  general  remark,  that  when 
any  one  of  the  divisions  of  mankind  is  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  forms  a  society  apart,  a,  generic 
character  is  produced  by  virtue  of  the  imitative 
principle,  widely  deviating  from  that  which  it 
would  have  maintained  while  mingled  with  the 
mass.    Thus  the  monastic  societies,  male  and 
female,  have  composed  a  race  of  beings,  in  their- 
manners  and  sentiments  scarcely  preserving  any 
similarity  with  those  of  the  world  they  have  re- 
nounced.   Those  governments  which  have  been 
desirous  of  training  military  men  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  ferocity,  have  been  careful  to  prevent 
them  from  mixing  in  the  scenes  of  civil  life. 
Soldiers  long  coufined  to  a  garrison,  and  sailors 
to  a  ship,  are  apt  totally  to  forget  their  relation 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  to  become  as- 
similated to  a  band  of  robbers  in  their  den.  The 
Zaporavian  Cossacs  are  so  sensible  of  the  effects 
of  this  seclusion,  that  in  their  community,  which 
is  an  association  for  blood  and  plunder,  they  ad- 
mit no  women  or  children.    I  would  not  say  any 
thing  unnecessarily  harsh  of  institutions  among 
ourselves  which  many  approve ;  but  I  might  be 
permitted  to  ask,  what  are  those  boasted  virtues 
of  hardy  resolution,  unshaken  fidelity  to  their 
companions,  steady  combination  against  authori- 
ty, and  defiance  of  punishment  and  censure, 
which  are  acquired  at  our  public  schools,  but 
qualities  resembling  those  of  the  detached  socie- 
ties above  mentioned,  and  directly  hostile  to  the 
principles  which  produce  the  welfare  of  society, 
in  general  ? 

What  is  the  result  of  all  these  observations? 
That  since  the  imitative  principle  has  such  a 
powerful  operation  upon  the  future  character, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  proper  ob- 
jects should  be  presented  to  it  during  the 
early  years  of  life— and  that  due  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  its  influence,  to  inculcate 
those  lessons  which  by  no  other  means  can  be 
so  easily  and  efficaciously  impressed  upon  the 
youthful  mind.--Z)r.  Aiken. 

It  is  one  among  the  maxims  ascribed  to 
Francis  do  Sales,  "A  judicious  silence  is  always 
better  than  truth  spoken  without  charity." 


Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Elais  Hicks,  to 
Rufus  Clarke,  dated,  Jericho  17 th  of  Zd  mo. 
1813. 

Dear  Friend,  Rueus  Clarke, — After  part- 
ing with  thee  at  Humphreysville,  we  passed  on 
pretty  comfortably  to  Woodbury,  where  we  ar- 
rived early  in  the  afternoon,  and  procured  a  meet- 
ing the  same  evening,  which  was  large,  and  I 
hope  a  comfortable,  edifying  season  to  many 
who  attended.  The  Episcopal  priest  of  that  place 
was  present,  and  passed  away  quietly,  without 
manifesting  any  dissatisfaction.    The  following 
day  we  rode  to  Danbury,  and  had  a  meeting 
there  in  the  evening,  to  good  satisfaction.  A 
member  who  attended,  at  the  close,  manifested 
a  desire  that  we  would  tarry  longer  with  them, 
and  have  another  meeting,  but  the  way  did  not 
appear  open  in  my  mind  for  it,  at  that  time. 
From  thence,  we  went  directly  to  Friends,  in 
our  State,  and  visited  all  the  meetings  in  Pur- 
chase Quarter  that  we  had  not  attended  in  out 
way  out ;  except  one  at  Salem  ;  they  were  gene- 
rally well  attended,  and  some  were  very  large, 
by  the  coming  in  of  the  different  societies. 
They  were  generally  very  solemn  opportunities, 
and  I  was  made  glad  in  believing  that  the  Lord, 
our  gracious  Helper,  was  near  to  bless  his  own 
work,  and  set  home  the  truth  delivered,  to  the 
several  states  of  the  people,  and  comforting  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful ;  to  Him  alone  be  the  praise, 
I  found  the  work  very  laborious,  having  a  heavj 
cold  on  me,  through  the  time  after  I  left  thee 
until  I  got  home,  which  still  continues,  though 
I  am  some  better.    I  got  home  safe  the  10 tl 
inst.  and  the  peace  of  mind  and  thankfulness  ol 
heart  I  felt  on  my  return,  were  more  than  ar 
ample  reward  for  all  my  toil.  I  found  my  deal 
wife  and  children  well,  for  which,  with  His  othei 
mercies  vouchsafed,  my  spirit  was  bowed  in  hum 
ble  gratitude  to  the  gracious  Author  of  all  ou; 
blessings,  whose  faithfulness  faileth  not,  an( 
whose  mercies  are  "  new  every  morning."  3 
have  felt  much  for  thy  dear  wife,  since  1 
left  you,   and    the   more   so  I  conclude,  ai 
something  I  expressed  in  answer  to  a  query  o 
one  of  thy  neighbors,  affected  in  so  serious  : 
manner  her  tender  feelings.    W7hen  I  expresse( 
what  I  did,  on  that  subject,  it  was  in  the  sim 
plicity  and  integrity  of  my  heart,  not  appre 
hending  that  she  in  the  least  was  implicated  ii 
the  matter.    My  whole  view  on  the  subject  wa 
to  strengthen  the  mind  of  thy  neighbor,  whom  . 
took  to  be  an  inquirer  after  the  right  way  ;  an< 
believing  as  I  do,  that  nothing  more  fatal  to  ; 
growth  in  true  religion  can  happen  to  the  sin 
cere  inquiring  mind,  than  to  be  led  into  th 
belief,  that  conversion  from  sin  is  effected  by 
sudden  shock  on  the  human  frame,  which  ca: 
be  effected  many  ways  by  only  working  on  th 
animal  passions  ;  therefore  I  have  long  felt  it  m; 
duty  to  endeavor  to  show  to  every  honest  inquire 
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the  danger  and  inconsistency  of  such  belief ;  as 
I  think  it  must  necessarily  lead  those  who  give 
way  thereto,  into  much  exposure,  by  laying  them 
open  to  many  temptations.    For,  by  supposing 
themselves  to  be  made  whole  in  so  sudden  a 
manner,  it  will  be  likely  to  induce  a  spirit  of 
pride,  and  lead  them  to  imagine  their  condition 
to  be  much  better  than  it  really  is.    This,  I 
believe,  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances, 
wherein  they  have  manifested  a  kind  of  triumph, 
while  a  fiery  zeal  has  pressed  them  on;  but 
after  the  heat  of  their  spirits  has  cooled  down, 
they  have  entirely  declined  and  gone  back  into 
as  bad,  if  not  a  worse  state,  than  they  were 
before,  which  can  never  be  the  case  with  a  truly 
converted  soul.     Such  a  belief  in  some,  may 
likewise  leads  to  carelessness  in  respect  to  the 
great  and  necessary  work  of  true  Christian  mor- 
tification, which  is  to  know  all  the  desires  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  the  will  of  man,  brought  down  and 
reduced  into  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ, — 
and  this  can  only  be  effected,  by  many  repeated 
and  deep  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is 
only  by  these  deep  and  repeated  baptisms  and 
sufferings,  that  the  true  Christian  learns  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  as  is  j 
implied  in  the  saying  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  j 
who  desired  an  exalted  station:  "  Are  ye  able  j 
to  drink  of  my  cup,  (which  is  a  cup  of  suffering 
and  death)  and  to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  ! 
that  I  am  baptised  withal  ?"  And  we  see  (Heb.  ! 
5th  and  8th)  that  even  Christ  himself  "learned  j 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,"  and  j 
that  not  for  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year  only;  but 
it  is  sometimes  dispensed  to  man,  in  his  fallen  I 
state,  for  many  years,  (as  to  Israel  of  old,)  in 
order  to  bring  him  out  of  his  fallen  state,  and  ' 
that  the  old  man  may  be  fully  crucified  and  made  1 
meet  and  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  ! 
no  unclean  thing  can  enter,  which  true  and  real  j 
conversion  always  prepares  for. 

It  is  often  the  fervent  prayer  of  my  spirit,  that 
the    many    honest  seekers  scattered  up    and  ; 
down  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  may  be 
strengthened  to  wait,  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
lean  not  to  their  own  understandings,  nor  put  I 
confidence  in  man,  "  whose  breath  is  in  his  nos-  | 
trils;  for.  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of  ?"  j 
but  "  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  j 
is  everlasting  strength  ;"  and  He  will  surely  arise 
in  His  own  time  for  the  help  of  those  who  trust 
in  Him  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  patiently 
wait  for  His  coming.    I  must  now  conclude,  and 
with  love  to  thyself  and  dear  wife,  in  which  my 
wife  joins,  I  rest  thy  friend, 


New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Elias  Hicks. 


No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and 
dispatch.  Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind, 
dispatch  of  a  strong  one. 


BE  KIND  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

Little  acts  of  kindness,  gentle  words,  loving 
smiles — they  strew  the  path  of  life  with  flowers  : 
the  sun  seems  to  shine  brighter  for  them,  and 
the  green  earth  to  look  greener;  and  our  Father 
in  heaven,  who  bade  us  "  love  one  another," 
looks  with  favor  upon  the  gentle  and  kind  heart- 
ed 

To  draw  up  the  arm- chair  and  get  the  slippers 
for  father,  to  watch  if  any  little  service  can  be 
done  for  mother,  to  help  brother  or  assist  sister, 
how  pleasant  it  makes  home  ! 

A  little  boy  has  a  hard  lesson  given  him  at 
school,  and  his  teacher  asks  him  if  he  thinks  he 
can  get  it.  For  a  moment  the  little  boy  hangs 
down  his  head,  but  the  next  he  looks  brightly 
up ;  "I  can  get  my  sister  to  help  me,"  he  says. 
That  is  right,  sister,  help  your  little  brother  ; 
and  you  are  binding  a  tie  round  his  heart  that 
may  save  him  in  many  an  hour  of  dark  trial. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  this  sum,  but 
brother  will  show  me,"  says  another  little  one. 

"  Sister,  I've  dropped  a  stitch  in  my  knitting  ; 
I  tried  to  pick  it  up,  but  it  has  run  down,  and 
I  cannot  fix  it."  The  little  girl's  face  is  flushed, 
and  she  watches  her  sister  while  she  replaces  the 
"naughty  stitch."  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  she 
says,  as  she  receives  it  again  from  the  hands  of 
her  sister  all  nicely  arranged;  "you  are  a  good 
girl,  Mary."  "  Bring  it  to  me  sooner  next  time, 
and  then  it  will  not  get  so  bad,"  says  the  gentle 
voice  of  Mary,  as  the  little  one  bounds  away  with 
a  light  heart  to  finish  her  task. 

If  Mary  had  not  helped  her,  she  would  have 
lost  her  walk  in  the  garden.  Surely  it  is  better 
to  do  as  Mary  did  than  to  say,  "  Oh,  go  away, 
and  do  not  trouble  me,"  or  to  scold  the  little  one 
all  the  time  you  are  doing  the  trifling  favor. 

Brothers  !  sisters  !  love  one  another — bear 
with  one  another.  If  one  offend,  forgive,  and 
love  him  still  !  and  whatever  may  be  the  faults 
of  others,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  we  have  faults  as  great  and  perhaps 
greater  than  theirs. 

Be  kind  to  the  little  ones — they  will  often  be 
fretful  and  wayward.  Be  patient  with  them  and 
amuse  them.  How  often  a  whole  family  of  little 
ones  are  restored  to  good  humor  by  an  elder 
sister  proposing  some  new  play,  and  perhaps 
joining  in  it,  or  gathering  them  round  her  while 
she  relates  some  pleasant  story. 

And,  brothers,  do  not  think,  because  you  are 
stronger,  it  is  unmanly  to  be  gentle  to  your  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  A  truly  noble  heart  is 
never  joined  with  pride  and  rudeness.  When  I 
see  a  youth  kind  and  respectful  to  his  mother, 
aud  gentle  and  forbearing  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  I  think  he  is  likely  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
useful  man.  And  that  this  may  be  so,  pray  to 
God  to  give  you  his  Holy  Spirit  that  your  heart 
may  be  right  in  his  sight, 
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"  The  Munitions  of  Rocks." — Be  thou, 
O  Lord,  within  me,  to  strengthen  me;  without 
me,  to  watch  me;  over  me,  to  cover  me;  under 
me,  to  hold  me  up ;  before  me,  to  lead  me ;  be 
hind  me,  to  bring  me  back  ;  round  about  me,  to 
keep  off  mine  enemies  on  every  side. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MO.  1,1860. 

We  give  the  following  short  chapter,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  work  advertised  in  another  column  by 
N.  Richardson. 

From  "Conversations,  Discussions  and  Anecdotes  of  Thomas  Story." 
THE  RESURRECTION. 

I  had  no  more  dislike  to  priests  than  to  others, 
as  men,  yet,  when  any  of  them  and  I  happened 
to  come  into  the  same  company,  or  place,  they 
usually  fell  into  some  visible  disorder  and  uneasi- 
ness, though  I  said  nothing  to  occasion  it—  which 
I  took  therefore  to  arise  from  a  prepossession, 
and  general  prejudice  and  enmity  against  Friends, 
supposing  them  to  be  enemies  to  their  persons  as 
to  their  errors.  And  one  of  them  coming,  oc- 
casionally, into  a  place  where  I  was,  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  in  a  confused  manner,  without  any 
occasion  given  to  lead  to  it,  cried  out ;  "  You 
deny  the  resurrection."  I  replied,  that  he  had 
not  helrd  me  say  anything  on  that  subject. 
Then  said  he,  "  The  people  you  have  joined 
yourself  to,  deny  it."  I  replied,  I  did  not  under- 
stand they  denied  the  resurrection,  and  that 
Christ,  to  prove  the  resurrection,  adduced  that 
Scripture  where  it  is  written,  "  But,  as  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  you  not  read 
that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  Grod,  saying, 
i  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  If  then  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  attained  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  in  Christ's  sense  of  the  resurre- 
tion,  and  yet  the  bodies  of  those  saints  then  re- 
mained in  the  earth,  something  else  must  be 
meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  than 
terrene  bodies. 

Then  said  the  priest :  u  I  believe  that  Abra- 
ham, &c,  did  arise  not  only  to  a  state  of  righte- 
ousness in  this  life,  but  also  to  a  state  of  glory  in 
heaven,  after  his  death."  Then  said  I;  "  Since 
he  attained  a  first  and  second  resurrection,  he 
completed  that  state  without  the  resurrection  of 
this  outward  body,  for  of  a  third  resurrection  we 
read  not,  and  of  a  second,  by  implication  only." 
And  so  the  matter  ended. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  2d 
of  9th  month  last,  Nathan  Hammond,  in  the  8 1st  year 
of  his  age.  His  disease  was  consumption  of  the  lungs  ; 
he  lay  in  a  very  weak  and  helpless  situation  fur  about 


ten  weeks,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience  and 
resignation.  He  was  an  Elder  of  Dunning's  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death. 
There  are  none  left  belonging  to  that  meeting,  who 
have  so  long  and  faithfully  attended  it. 

Died,  on  4th  day,  8th  month,  15th,  at  her  husband's 
residence,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  Sarah  P.,  wife  of 
Jos.  D.  Stackhouee,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Alexan- 
der and  Eiizabeih  P.  Shaw,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  44 
years. 

 ,  at  Millvile,  on  the  25th  of  6th  month  last, 

Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph  Pilkington,  near  60  years  of  age. 

This  'dear  friend  was  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Millville ,  and  she 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Elder  for  many  years. 


MORAL  CULTURE. 

In  books,  in  conversation,  in  example,  in  the 
country  walk  and  by  the  fire-side,  a  high  moral- 
ity, looking  heaven  ward,  but  not  always  bring- 
ing religion  into  verbal  expression,  should  be 
kept  in  view.  Glood  and  evil  should  each  have 
its  own  fixed  position,  and  the  difference  be  accu- 
rately marked,  so  that  even  a  child,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns his  present  condition,  may  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  He  should  be  beguiled,  by  leading 
questions,  into  forming  a  right  judgement  upon  all 
the  incidents  containing  in  themselves  examples 
of  good  and  evil.  This  practice  will  improve  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  establishment  of  moral  principles ;  and,  as 
the  mind  is  gradually  expanded,  more  enlarged 
views  should  be  submitted  to  it,  until,  at  length, 
the  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  virtue  is  good 
and  vice  evil.  To  accomplish  these  great  objects, 
a  perfect  confidence  must  subsist  between  parent 
and  child.  The  mind  of  the  one  should  open  in- 
stinctively to  the  love  of  the  other;  for  affection, 
and  not  severity,  rules  the  heart.  An  austere 
parent  will  never  know  his  child.  This  seems  to 
to  me  the  most  affecting  of  human  thoughts,  and 
among  the  heaviest  of  human  afflictions.  But 
it  is  a  common  case.  A  father,  thinking  he  has 
a  stern  duty  to  perform,  does  it  sternly.  The 
child  shrinks  from  an  austere  look,  and  pours  his 
confidence  into  more  inviting  ears.  I  have  seen 
a  child  tremble  before  a  father  in  the  narration 
of  a  simple  and  unimportant  event,  although  it 
contained  nothing  which  could  offend,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  truth.  This  arose  from  want 
of  a  clear  perception,  whether  it  was  safe  or  unsafe 
to  disclose  it ;  or  whether  the  account  might  be 
agreeable  or  offensive.  This  is,  in  every  respect, 
a  most  lamentable  state  of  things,  but  it  is  no  un- 
common one.  But  when  the  instinctive  confi- 
dence, which  flows  from  the  hallowed  promptings 
of  pure  nature,  has  free  play,  the  opposite  pre- 
vails. If  the  child  be  allowed  to  obey  his  in- 
ward impulses,  his  heart,  like  the  flower  expan- 
ding to  receive  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  will 
be  opened  to  his  parents.  But  the  parent's  love 
must  be  manifest  to  the  child  ;  he  must  be  on- 
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vineed  that  it  warms  his  bosom  ;  and  then  the 
sympathetic  feeling  will  prompt  him  to  rush  into 
his  parent's  arms,  to  disclose  every  fear  and  hope, 
every  thought  that  pains,  and  every  sensation 
that  delights  the  heart. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
ACADEMY  OP  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

From  recently  printed  proceedings  of  the  Aca- 
demy, we  select  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  "  Cutting  Ant"  of  IVxas,  by  S.  B.  Buck- 
ley :—- 

Description. 

Neuter.  Color,  reddish  brown.  Adult  4|  lines 
long.  Female.  Color,  reddish  brown.  Length, 
without  wings,  8 \  lines.  Largest  wings  1  inch 
1  line  in  length.    Entire  length,  1  inch  4  lines. 

Male.  Resembles  female,  but  is  a  little  smaller, 
with  its  head  and  abdomen  more  acute. 

These  ants  have  homes  in  the  ground.  A  few 
of  their  under-ground  dwellings  have  lately  been 
brought  to  view  by  digging,  in  order  to  kill  the 
ants,  because  they  destroy  what  belongs  to  the 
farmer  and  horticulturist.  The  extent  of  these 
ant  galleries  and  celTs  is  so  great  as  almost  to  ex- 
ceed belief;  but  several  of  the  excavations  made 
to  slay  ants  are  within  the  incorporated  limits 
of  the  city  of  Austin,  and  have  been  seen  by  hun- 
dreds of  its  citizens.  The  under-ground  rooms  of 
these  cutting  ants  are  rounded  or  oblong  cavi- 
ties, all  connected  by  cylindrical  passages,  of  a 
diameter  varying  from  one  to  three  or  even  more 
inches.  Some  cells  are  six  inches  wide,  by  near- 
ly as  many  in  height,  and  others  twelve  inches 
high,  with  a  shorter  diameter  of  some  six  to 
eighteen  inches  and  the  longer  diameter  three 
feet,  and  sometimes  even  more.  These  cham- 
bers are  often  one  above  the  other,  and  again 
side  by  side ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  placed  with  any  apparent  order, 
being  scattered  under-ground  at  various  distances 
apart,  from  two  inches  to  as  many  feet.  In  a 
clay  soil  they  appearto  be  coated  orvarnished  with 
a  thin,  dirty  brown,  waxlike  secretion.  In  sandy 
ground,  to  keep  the  walls  firm,  they  are  plastered 
with  a  black  limestone  earth,  abounding  in  por- 
tions of  the  prairies  or  river  bottoms.  This  often 
has  to  be  carried  a  distance  of  many  rods ;  and 
then  the  amount  of  their  labor  and  its  results 
are  truly  wonderful,  showing  their  knowledge  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  any  race  of  ants  known.  Their 
lowest  chambers  are  generally  ten  and  twelve 
feet  deep,  while  the  upper  cells  are  rarely  nearer 
the  surface  than  eighteen  inches.  I  extended  a 
tape  line  down  to  the  bottom  of  one,  and  found 
it  seventeen  feet  deep  ;  at  one  of  their  largest 
dens,  a  room  was  found  sixteen  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  and  several  others  were  at  near  the  same 
depth.  At  that  place,  the  ground  is  dug  out 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  deep, extending  overan 
area  having  an  average  diameter  of  twenty-five 


feet,  all  of  which  was  filled  with  ant  cells.  Sev- 
eral large  avenues  (4 — 5  in.  diameter)  entered  the 
bottom  of  this  large  den.  On  striking  an  avenue 
some  ants  were  seen  to  enter  it  followed  by  others, 
loaded  with  barley,  all  coming  from  that  under- 
ground passage.  Where  they  got  the  barley  was 
the  question,  which  was  finally  solved  by  going 
to  a  stable  more  than  three  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant ;  from  which  ants  were  seen  to  descend, 
each  with  his  barley  grain,  and  enter  a  hole  in 
the  ground  near  the  base  of  the  stable,  which  was 
the  only  place  in  the  vicinity  where  there  was 
any  barley.  Another  avenue  on  the  other  side 
is  said  to  come  out  at  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  distant, 
where  are  some  elm  trees,  from  which  the  ants 
obtained  bits  of  leaves,  and  carried  them  through 
said  avenue  into  the  base  of  the  den.  That  they 
have  extensive  under-ground  passages,  there  is 
not- the  least  doubt.  A  gentleman  recently  told 
me  of  an  instance  where  they  dug  under  or  tun- 
nelled a  stream  to  get  into  a  garden.  There  was  a 
large  ant  den  across  the  stream,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  garden  was  safe  from  their»depredations, 
but  finally  the  cutting  ants  were  seen  there,  carry- 
ing bits  of  leaves  into  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 
There  was  no  ant  den  the  vicinity,  except  the  one 
across  the  creek,  and  as  there  were  no  dirt  heaps 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the^garden^'as 
there  always  are  above  an  ant  den,  the  inference 
was,  that  those  cutting  ants  seen  in  the  garden 
belonged  to  the  tribe  across  the  river  ;  if  so,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  their  wise  ones,  when  on 
the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode,  beheld 
the  fine  things  in  the  garden,  to  obtain  which, 
they  advised  tunnelling  the  stream. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  direct  their  course  in  digging 
those  long  under-ground  passages  so  as  to  reach 
the  surface  at  the  wished  for  spot  ?  Let  those 
who  ask,  also  answer;  I  only  know  that  such 
long  avenues  exist,  having  thrust  a  long  stick 
into  one  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  their  dens,  and  I 
have  also  seen  the  outer  openings  of  many  of 
them  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  whose 
water  gives  the  ants  drink,  and  where  food  can 
easly  be  had  from  the  trees  and  bushes  usually 
found  growing  on  the  bauks.  of  streams  in  all 
prairie  lands. 

At  the  large  ant  den  in  Austin,  before  spoken 
of,  millions  of  working  ants,  and  bushels  of  eggs 
and  larvae,  with  great  numbers  of  males  and  fe- 
males, were  destroyed.  As  soon  as  a  large  apart- 
ment containing  the  eggs,  larvae  and  winged  ants 
was  found,  a  fire  was  kindled  forthwith  among 
them,  for  which  purpose,  light,  combustible  stuff 
was  kept  near.  The  eggs  were  of  different  sizes, 
belonging  to  opposite  sexes,  also  showing,  pro- 
bably, that  they  grow,  and  were  in  a  greater  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  development.  The  work- 
ers at  first  are  very  small,  scarcely  a  line  in 
length.  The  eggs  mixed  with  minute  young  ants 
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were  in  a  soft,  grey  spongy  substance,  apparently 
leaves,  finely  triturated  and  mixed  with  an  ani- 
mal secretion. 

It  is  said  they  sometimes  abandon  their  caves, 
when  from  long  residence  the  chambers  become 
filthy,  or  perhaps  they  are  injured  by  heavy  rains, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  ants  desire  a  better  situa- 
tion for  provender.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
they  have  been  known  to  emigrate  en  masse,  and 
after  making  new  excavations,  and  dwelling  in 
them  a  few  years,  to  return  again  to  their  old 
first  residence.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  a 
division  of  labor,  some  nurse  the  young,  and 
others  provide  food.  In  one  instance  I  saw  one 
cut  off  a  segment  of  an  elm  leaf,  and  another 
seize  it  as  soon  as  cut,  and  carry  it  away,  but 
generally  I  have  noticed  that  he  who  cuts  also 
carries.  When  cutting,  one  mandible  is  insert- 
ed, and  carried  slowly  along ;  the  head  swaying 
to  and  fro,  and  the  other  mandible  moving  its 
sharp  point,  apparently  breaking  the  surface  to 
lessen  the  thickness  to  be  cut  by  the  other.  The 
ant  often  stands  on  the  part  of  the  leaf  which  he 
is  cutting  of£>  but  he  is  careful  to  remove  to  a 
firm  place  before'it  is  finally  severed,  which  done, 
he  seizes  one  edge  of  it  with  his  mandibles,  and 
with  a  rapid  movement  throws  it  on  his  head 
and  thorax,  so  that  its  lower  edge  rests  between 
th^lobes  <jf  the  head  and  the  spines  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  upper  edge  is  aloft.  Away  he  goes, 
and  joins  the  busy  throng  in  the  main  path, 
which  looks  as  if  the  ants  had  a  gala  day,  and 
were  marching  with  banners  flying.  Lately,  on- 
the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river,  near  Austin,  I 
saw  multitudes  of  ants  in  their  path,  going  up 
hill  with  fragments  of  leaves,  and  hack  berries 
(celtis),  some  entire,  and  others  with  a  small 
portion  cut  off,  to  render  them  lighter  and  suita- 
ble to  be  carried  by  the  smaller  ants.  The  place 
at  which  they  entered  the  ground  was  about  six  j 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  This  pathway 
was  steep,  and  even  perpendicular  for  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  inches,  at  a  place  about  one  foot 
below  their  doorway.  The  labor  was  severe 
to  carry  the  berries  up  this  path,  but  the  strug- 
gle was  great  to  get  them  to  the  top  of  the  per- 
pendicular spot.  In  performing  this  feat  the 
berry  carriers  met  with  many  falls,  often  rolling 
one  and  two  feet  down  the  hill,  but  always  stick- 
ing fast  to  their  burdens,  and  trying  again  until 
they  finally  triumphed.  One  fell  when  near  the 
top,  and  as  he  came  up  again,  and  was  about  to 
succeed,  I  touched  his  load  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  down  it  and  ant  went.  His  third  at- 
tempt was  put  to  the  same  test,  but  even  then, 
he  did  not  get  angry,  or  show  the  least  impatience, 
but  cheerfully  took  his  berry  and  went  up  and 
in  at  the  door  of  the  long  avenue. 

-  A  lady  lately  showed  me  a  safe  where  she  kept 
sugar  and  sweetmeats,  which  drew  swarms  of 
small  ants.  The  legs  of  the  safe  were  then  placed 
in  vessels  of  water,  and  the  ants  did  not  succeed  in 


reaching  the  sweets  during  several  days,  but 
finally  many  of  them  were  found  in  the  sugar. — 
After  some  little  study  to  discover  how  they 
got  there,  they  were  seen  to  drop  on  the  safe 
from  the  roof  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet 
above. — These,  however,  were  not  the  cutting 
ants,  and  I  only  mention  their  feats  because  they 
are  similar  to  those  related  of  ants  by  an  East 
India  officer.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  sus- 
pended sugar  by  a  string  from  a  rafter  in  his 
house,  to  keep  it  from  ants,  but  they  went  up 
and  came  down  the  string.  They  also  were  not  the 
cutting  ants,  which  rarely,  if  ever  enter  houses. 

The  cutting  ants  often  assist  each  other.  I  saw 
one  which  fell  with  a  hack  berry  at  the  vertical 
place  before  named.  The  berry  got  loose  from 
him,  and  instead  of  shouldering  it  again,  he  tried 
to  drag  it  along,  but  was  unable  to  pull  it  up  the 
perpendicular.  Many  passed  him  and  gave  the 
cold  shoulder  ;  finally  a  kind  ant  came  and  push- 
ed. By  shoving  and  pulling  the  two  succeeded 
in  getting  the  berry  to  the  top,  when  the  assister 
immediately  left,  and  started  down  the  hill. 
They  live  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  I 
have  seen  them  carry  both  worms  and  bugs. 
Whole  beetles  and  numerous  elytra  have  been 
found  in  their  cells,  but  nothing  indicating  that 
they  lay  up  large  stores  of  food,  like  sorne  of  the 
East  India  ants,  which  have  been  seen  to  fetch 
their  stores  of  corn  to  the  surface  to  dry  after 
heavy  rains.  The  common  tumble  bug  (  Canthon 
Icevis),  in  rolling  his  ball,  sometimes  heedlessly 
backs  up  over  a  nest  of  the  cutting  ants,  and  falls 
a  victim,  being  overcome  by  numbers.  Once  I 
saw  a  very  large  one  roll  his  ball  into  their 
midst,  when  h*e  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  mul- 
titude. At  first  he  stuck  his  nose  in  the  sand, 
or  rather  between  his  forelegs,  but  the  bites  be- 
hind were  so  severe  that  he  roused  and  flew  in 
i  circles,  finally  alighting  near  me,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  an  ant  who  had  accompanied 
the. flight,  jumped  to  the  ground,  for  a  moment 
looked  bewildered,  then  ran  forborne,  it  may  be, 
to  tell  of  his  wonderful  ride  on  the  big  bug. 

The  damage  which  these  ants  do,  is  great,  by 
destroying  trees  and  vegetables.  I  know  of  one 
family  who  are  about  to  leave  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion near  a  fine  spring,  because  the  cutting  ants 
have  nearly  killed  their  fruit  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  especially  roses,  for  which 
they  have  a  peculiar  fondness.  They  have  been 
known  to  strip  a  fruit  tree  of  its  leaves  in  a 
single  night.  In  some  sections  these  ants  pre- 
vent the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  uselessly  spent  in  attempts  to  kill 
them  by  blowing  noxious  gases  into  their  dens, 
or  by  placing  poisons  in  the  door-ways  of  their 
dwellings.  A  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  abodes 
of  these  insects  shows  the  futility  of  such  at- 
tempts ;  the  fact  is,  but  few  of  these  can  be  reach- 
ed by  gas,  let  the  bellows  blow  ever  so  hard,  nor 
can  many  be  killed  by  poison,  even  if  the  most 
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deadly  be  placed  within  their  door-ways,  for  as 
soon  as  they  discover  harm,  they  form  a  new 
entrance.  The  only  effectual  method  of  destroy- 
ing them  is  to  dig,  aod  kill  the  females  and 
young,  when  the  neuters  will  soon  perish.  This 
is«o  expensive  that  it  will  only  be  resorted  to 
near  a  garden  or  dwelling,  and  as  the  cutting 
ants  are  scattered  through  western  and  central 
IV'ras,  they  probably  never  will  be  exterminated 
by  man. 


THE  ART  OF  THINKING. 

To  think  clearly  is  among  the  first  require- 
ments of  a  public  teacher. '  The  faculty  may  be 
improved,  like  other  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  improving  in 
the  art  of  thinking,  is  to  think  over  some  sub- 
ject before  you  read  upon  it,  and  then  to  ob- 
serve after  what  manner  it  has  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  some  great  master;  you  will  then 
observe  whether  you  have  been  too  rash  or  too 
timid,  in  what  you  have  exceeded,  and  by  this 
process  you  will  insensibly  catch  a  manner  of 
viewing  questions.  It  is  right  to  study  not 
only  to  think,  but  from  time  to  time  to  review 
what  has  passed ;  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  to  see 
what  trains  of  thought  voluntarily  present 
themselves  to  your  mind.  It  is  a  most  superior 
habit  of  some  minds  to  refer  all  the  particular 
truths  that  strike  them  to  other  truths  more 
general ;  so  that  their  knowledge  is  beautifully 
methodized,  and  that  the  general  truth  at  any  time 
suggests  the  particular  exemplifications,  or  any 
particular  exemplification,  at  once  leads  to  the 
general  truth.  This  kind  of  an  understandng 
has  an  immense  and  a  decided  superiority  over 
those  confused  heads  in  which,  one  fact  is  piled 
upon  another,  without  the  least  attempt  at  clas- 
sification and  arrangement. — Sidney  Smith. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

In  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  j 
in  the  liquid  sea  and  the  fluid  atmosphere,  we 
behold  boundless  fields  for  scientific  investigation. 
The  members  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  are  professedly 
devoted  to  such  pursuits,  and  they  meet  annually 
in  public  assembly  and  give  an  account  of  their 
year's  labors.  Their  meeting,  this  year,  was 
held  at  Newport,  li.  I.  For  several  years  a  series 
of  magnetic  observations  have  been  carefully 
made  at  the  Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
Professor  Bache  of  the  Coast  Survey  has  given 
a  very  cautious  and  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
the  subject.  This  is  of  more  importance  than 
many  persons  at  first-sight  may  imagine.  We 
depend  upon  the  operations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  for  correct  surveys  of  landed  property, 
and  for  the  safe  guidance  of  our  ships  across  the 


ocean.  As  the  magnet  is  subject  to  daily, 
monthly,  and  yearly  variations,  and  as  it  is 
sometimes  affected  with  sudden  irregularities, 
which  extend  over  the  whole  globe,  and  are 
called  magnetic  storms,  we  trust  that  such  obser- 
vations will  ultimately  lead  to  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Professor  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
read  a  most  useful  and  practical  paper  on  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  a  subject  which  he  under- 
stands, we  believe,  better  than  any  other  person 
living.  He  accepts  the  theory  of  Franklin,  of  a 
single  electric  fluid,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Du 
Faye,  of  a  double  fluid.  He  stands  on  opposite 
ground  from  the  mass  of  scientific  men  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  but  his  position  appears  to  be 
impregnable.  During  thunder-storms  a  portion 
of  the  earth  is  electrically  in  vacuo,  while  the 
thunder  cloud  above  is  charged  in  excess.  In 
order  to  restore  an  equilibrium  the  lightning 
seeks  the  earth  by  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
road,  hence  the  utility  of  lightning  rods  made  of 
conducting  metal  to  convey  it  silently  to  the 
ground.  Many  of  these  conductors  placed  on 
buildings  contain  spikes  along  their  whole  extent, 
like  bristles  on  the  spine  of  a  hog.  These  are 
intended  to  attract  the  lightning  from  the  atmos- 
phere, but  they  rather  afford  facilities  for  the 
lightning  which  enters  the  apex  to  pass  off 
laterally  and  do  mischief.  Lightning  rods  should 
be  round,  continuous,  and  as  smooth  as  possible. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena — Lightning  Storms. 
— Professor  Henry,  also,  delivered  an  interesting 
lecture  on  this  topic.  He  commenced  by  recall- 
ing to  remembrance  some  familiar  truths.  The 
prevailing  winds  in  the  United  States  are  west- 
erly, especially  in  the  higher  currents.  The 
general  principles  of  the  Espyan  theory  of  storms 
may  be  considered  established,  namely,  that  a 
storm  arises  from  a  lower  stratum  of  air  becoming 
moist  and  warm,  and  rising  by  specific  levity  to, 
or  through  the*  upper  current,  by  which  it  is 
carried  easterly.  The  condensation  of  the  moist- 
ure produces  heat,  and  keeps  up  the  upward 
motion,  so  that  a  fresh  supply  of  the  warmed 
stratum  below  keeps  rising  for  an  indeflnite 
period.  Many  of  the  storms  which  pass  out  on 
the  Atlantic,  started  at  the  very  bases  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  our  summer  thunder 
showers  arise  anywhere — sometimes  many  simul- 
taneously spring  into  existence  over  large  tracts 
of  the  country.  They  usually  all  move  easterly. 
These  thunder  showers  are  sometimes  very  local 
in  their  action,  the  whole  disturbance  being 
sometimes  of  less  than  half  a  mile  in  altitude, 
and  over  a  few  miles  of  area.  Professor  Henry 
was  satisfied  that  while  Espy's  general  views 
were  correct,  yet  Dr.  Hare  was  also  right  in  say- 
ing that  electricity  plays  an  important  part  in 
storms;  and  Redfield,  in  saying  that  storms 
sometimes  rotate.  As  to  the  source  of  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  air,  he  showed  that  it  was  not  the 
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friction  of  the  winds  on  the  earth,  nor  vegetation, 
nor  evaporation,  but  that  it  was  still  unknown — 
unless  we  adopt  Peltier's  hypotheses,  that  the 
earth  is  a  great  negatively  electrified,  insulated 
conductive,  and  the  air  is  electrified  by  induc- 
tion. This  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena, 
and  it  has  not  yet  received  from  scientific  men 
the  consideration  it  deserves. 

The  facts  which  show  the  correctness  of  this 
hypotheses  are  such  as  this,  that  a  long  insulated 
conductor  showing  no  signs  of  electricity,  will 
show  them  the  instant  that  one  end  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  other.  The  lower 
end  then  becomes  positive,  the  upper  negative. 
Now  the  column  of  rising  vapor  in  a  storm  is  a 
partial  conductor,  in  the  right  position  to  be  thus 
electrified  by  induction  from  the  earth.  When, 
as  in  a  thunder  storm,  the  vapor  is  dense,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  is  sufficient  to  produce 
disruptive  discharges ;  but  these  discharges  pro- 
duce only  a  temporary  relief  to  the  tension,  since 
the  column  of  vapor  is  continually  renewed  and 
electrified  afresh  by  induction.  A  thunder  storm 
consists  usually  of  two  clouds,  one  above  and  one 
below,  between  which  flashes  of  lightning  play, 
and  this  explains,  to  those  who  know  that  a 
point  can  receive  a  spark  from  a  double  conduc- 
tor, how  the  lightning  rods,  even  of  a  city,  are 
often  struck  and  their  points  melted. — 


STRANGERS  YET! 
Strangers  yet ! 
After  years  of  life  together, 
After  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
After  travel  in  far  lands, 
After  touch  of  wedded  hands, — 
Why  thus  joined  ? — why  ever  met  ? 
If  they  must  be  strangers  yet? 

Strangers  yet ! 
After  childhood's  winning  ways, 
After  care,  and  blame,  and  praise, 
Counsel  asked,  and  wisdom  given, 
After  mutual  prayers  to  Heaven  ; 
Child  and  partnt  scarce  regret, 
When  they  part — are  strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet ! 
After  strife  for  common  ends, 
After  title  of  old  friends; 
After  passion  fierce  and  tender, 
After  mutual  self-surrender, 
Hearts  may  beat,  and  eyes  be  wet, 
And  the  souls  be  strangers  yet. 

S'rangers  yet ! 
Strange  and  bitter  thought  to  scan, 
All  the  loneliness  of  man  ! 
Nature  by  magnetic  laws, 
Circle  unto  circle  draws; 
Circles  only  touch  when  met, 
Never  mingle — strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet ! 
Will  it  evermore  be  thus — 
Spirits  still  impervious? 
Shall  we  ever  fairly  stand 
Soul  to  soul,  as  hand  to  hand? 
Are  the  bounds  eternal  set, 
To  restrain  U3  strangers  yet? 


'  Strangers  yet  ! 
Tell  not  love  it  must  aspire, 
Unto  something  other — higher  ; 
God  himself  were  loved  the  best, 
Were  man's  sympathies  at  rest; 
Rest  above  the  strain  and  fret 
Of  the  world  of  strangers  yet ! 
Strangers  yet ! 

R.  Moncton  Milnes. 


THE  TIDES. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

The  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high, 

Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light. 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky 

Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

There  comes  no  voice  from  the  great  woodland  round 

That  murmured  all  the  day  ; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  boughs,  the  ground 

Is  not  more  still  than  they. 

But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  Deep  ; 

His  rising  tides  I  hear, 
Afar  I  see  the  glimmering  billows  leap  ; 

I  see  them  breaking  near. 

Eac.h  wave  springs  upward  climbing  towards  the  fair 

Pure  light  that  sits  on  high  ; 
Springs  eagerly,  and  faintly  sinks  to  where 

The  mother  waters  lie. 

Upward  again  it  swells;  the  moonbeams  show, 

Again,  its  glimmering  crest ; 
Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below, 

And  sinks,  but  not  to  rest. 

Again  and  yet  again  ;  until  the  Deep 

Recalls  his  brood  of  waves  ; 
And,  with  a  sullen  moan,  abashed,  they  creep 

Back  to  his  inner  caves. 

Brief  respite!  they  shall  rush  from  that  recess 

With  noise  and  tumult  soon, 
And  fling  themselves,  with  unavailing  stress, 

Up  toward  the  placid  moon. 

Oh  restless  Sea,  that  in  thy  prison  here 

Dost  struggle  and  complain  ; 
Through  the  slow  centuries  yearning  to  be  near 

To  that  fair  orb  in  vain. 

The  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat  must  warm 

Thy  bosom  with  his  glow, 
And  on  these  mountain  waves  a  nobler  form 

And  freer  life  bestow. 

Then  only  may  they  leave  the  waste  of  brine 

In  which  they  welter  here, 
And  rise  above  the  hills  of  earth  and  shine 

In  a  serener  sphere. 


IF    WE  KNEW. 

BY  RUTH  BENTON. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses 

Crowding  round  our  neighbor's  way, 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grievous  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  his  lack  of  thrift  and  gain — 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow. 

Leaving  on  our  lives  a  stain  ? 

If  we  knew  the  clouds  above  us, 
Held  by  gentle  blessings  there, 
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Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling, 
In  our  blind  and  weak  despair  ? 

Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows, 
Lying  on  the  dewy  grass, 

Whilst  'tis  only  birds  of  Eden, 
Just  in  mercy  flying  past. 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain, 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  doom  them 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again  ? 
Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing; 

Joy  hath  many  a  break  of  woe, 
And  the  cheeks,  tear  washed,  are  whitest, 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  within  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives, 
And  with  love  towards  erring  nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives; 
So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  dear  Father,  judge  us 

As  we  judge  our  fellow-men. 


JAPAN. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 

By  a  recent  concession  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Powers,  Japanese  will  be 
allowed  to  go  from  one  open  port  to  another  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  to  leave  the  country  under 
certain  restrictions.  These  are,  that  they  shall 
never  return,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  shall  be 
left  behind  sufficient  to  support  their  families,  if 
any.  This  is  one  step  forward,  for  not  only  has 
expatriation  under  any  circumstances  been  hither- 
to impossible,  but  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  of 
the  more  powerful  Daimios  could  not  leave  that 
province  for  another  without  permission. 

The  foreign  location  question  is  one  of  daily 
increasing  vexation  to  all  foreigners  who  desire 
to  effect  a  residence.  The  quarter  assigned  to 
them  at  the  outset,  and  some  additions  subse- 
quently made,  were  long  ago  taken  up.  The 
Japanese  now  propose  to  open  a  small  additional 
tract  to  foreign  settlers,  but  are  determined  and 
resolute  in  confining  the  foreigners  to  the  low 
lands,  when  there  are  extensive  bluff's  convenient 
for  residences,  and  lifted  above  the  malaria  of 
the  swamps.  The  foreigners  must  be  confined 
to  the  unhealthy  lowlands,  or  the  Japanese  pro- 
ject of  surrounding  them  with  water  would  be 
abortive.  The  Japanese  have  managed — been 
permitted,  perhaps,  would  be  nearer  the  truth — 
to  have  their  own  way  in  the  settlement  of 
foreigners  on  Yokuhama  Bay,  by  first  virtually 
driving  them  from  Kanagawa,  and  finally  hem- 
ming them  in  at  Yokuhama.  Of  the  additional 
grant  the  Japanese  propose  to  make  to  the  foreign 
location,  the  French  have  secured  one-fifth,  to 
be  held  separate  and  apart  to  themselves,  though 
there  is  not  to-day  a  single  house  representing 
French  mercantile  interests.  This  setting  up  a 
separate  nationality  on  foreign  soil  was  tacitly, 
if  not  openly  consented  to  by  the  American  and 
English  Embassies  at  Yeddo,  wherein,  I  think, 


they  have  fallen  into  a  grave  error.  The  contest 
in  China  on  this  point  is  yet  fresh  in  our  remem- 
brance, when  the  decided  stand  taken  by  Consul 
Gray  was  generally  approved. 

It  is  the  opening  of  the  first  Japanese  summer 
month,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  de- 
lightful. Fields  and  hill-sides  are  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure.  Horseback  rides  through 
the  shaded  country  lanes  are  our  principal  re- 
creation. We  have  good  horses,  and  these  rural 
paths  so  interlace  the  surface  of  the  island  that 
we  seldom  repeat  the  same  route.  As  we  ride 
along,  the  scenery  varies  with  every  stage  of  pro- 
gress. Now  our  ride  is  through  fields  of  wheat 
and  barley,  or  along  the  dikes  of  the  paddy  fields. 
Now  it  is  up  the  wooded  hill  slopes,  through 
openings  of  oak,  chestnut,  and  the  fringed  leaf  of 
Japanese  maple.  Now  under  the  dark  shade  of 
forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  recalling  by  their  look 
and  pleasant  balsamy  smell  the  scenery  of  the 
temperate  zone,  or  halting  on  a  hill-top,  we  look 
down  a  terraced  valley,  a  little  alluvial  expanse 
lying  between  two  hill  ridges,  with  a  breadth  of 
shade  in  either  side,  so  tropical  in  its  character, 
and  in  the  density  and  richness  of  its  foliage, 
that  the  sweet  vales  of  beautiful  Java  seem  again 
to  be  before  us.  There  are  the  palms,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  red  Malay  boys  will  spring 
with  a  shout  from  behind  the  hedge-rows,  bear- 
ing delicious  bananas  and  pines.  The  wind 
drives  a  shower  of  dog-wood  blossoms  in  our 
faces,  recalling  us  from  our  tropical  dream,  as 
sprinkled  water  brings  back  to  the  cheeks  the 
fainting  life.  We  pass  on  through  a  never-end- 
ing panorama  of  landscape  beauty. 

Warm  days  and  wet  days  succeed  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  latter  to  two  of 
the  former,  weather  which  stimulates  vegetation 
to  rapid  growth.  While  our  nights  are  warmer 
than  the  nights  of  May  at  home,  our  middays 
will  average  but  a  little  higher  range  of  the 
thermometer.  It  is  the  New  York  June  without 
any  extremes  of  heat  at  midday. 

We  had  our  lamb  and  green  peas  a  fortnight 
ago.  Radishes  have  gone  to  seed;  lettuce  is 
fibrous ;  strawberries,  "  snakeberries,"  as  the 
Japanese  call  them,  are  plenty  in  the  fields — 
strawberries  in  size  and  color  only,  for  they  are 
dry  and  tasteless  as  the  apples  of  Sodom.  The 
apricots  have  more  than  half  their  growth  j  the 
good-for-naught  cherries  are  turning  red.  Cu- 
cumbers of  a  little  more  than  a  finger's  size, 
brought  to  market  in  a  little  shallow  straw  baskets 
that  hold  two  of  them,  are  sold  for  a  penny  a 
basket. 

I  have  seen  no  curiosity  of  vegetable  growth 
greater  than  that  of  a  Wistaria  I  came  upon  a 
few  days  ago.  It  grew  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
bank  overhung  with  cryptomeria,  where  stood  an 
old  wayside  shrine,  Like  the  oak  of  Summer 
Chace,  ifc  was 

"  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern," 
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while  its  creeping  vines  ran  riot  over  a  planta- 
tion of  palms,  stunted  by  this  green  serpent's 
embrace  and  the  branches  of  a  large  tree  that 
had  been  felled  by  its  side.  Two  feet  above  the 
ground  this  Wistaria  had  a  girth  of  five  feet ! 
About  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  it  divided  off 
into  a  multitude  of  snaky  vines  that  extended 
fifty  feet  horizontally  over  the  tops  of  the  stunted 
palms,  or  twined  around  their  trunks  and  among 
the  branches  of  the  fallen  tree,  a  curious  mass  of 
tangled  growth.  Its  lilac-colored  flowers  swayed 
with  the  wind  in  pendulous  racemes  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.  The  Japanese  dwarf  this  vine  ex- 
tremely, training  it  also  over  arbors  where  its 
long  pendants  have  an  effective  display.  The 
lilac-colored  variety  grows  wild  in  the  hills  about 
Kanagawa.  The  pure  white  variety  I  have  only 
seen  cultivated  as  dwarfs ;  it  probably  comes  from 
some  other  part  of  the  island. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Azaleas.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  I  fancy,  do  they  have  their 
equals.  I  have  seen  the  hill-tops  all  aglow  with 
their  crimson  petals,  as  though  a  conflagration 
was  sweeping  across.  I  have  seen  the  bushes  or 
small  trees,  as  in  Japan  they  might  be  called, 
bordering  the  woodland  paths  with  a  prodigal 
display  of  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  crimson,  and 
orange,  and  yellow,  loading  the  air  far  and  near 
with  perfume  in  that  inexhaustible  profusion 
which  nature  sometimes  loves  to  exhibit.  I  have 
picked  the  blossoms,  and,  throwing  them  down 
on  the  earth,  have  measured  them  as  they  rested 
on  their  petals  a  foot  in  circumference !  A 
Montan  peony  lies  before  me  whose  broad  disk, 
not  an  exceptionally  large  one,  measures  two  feet 
around.  The  Pawlownia  (Pawlownia  Imperialis 
of  Siebold)  is  now  in  bloom.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Japan,  and  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the 
Catalpa,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Two  features  in  the  Flora  of  Japan  cannot 
fail  to  strike  every  observer — the  beauty  and  i 
great  variety  of  its  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  same  extent  and  variety  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs.    Of  these  last,  from  the  opening  of 
Spring  until  now,  there  has  been  a  constant  suc- 
cession.   I  hope  yet  to  see  many  of  them  grow- 
ing on  American  soil.    There  is  a  rubus  now  in 
bloom  whose  flowers  are  as  large  and  nearly  as  J 
perfect,  and  quite  as  beautiful,  as  our  own  double  i 
white  roses.    I  have  seen  the  vine  growing  in 
country  farm-yards  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
white  with  its  scented  blossoming. 

Our  latest  dates  from  New- York  are  to  the 
18th  of  February,  received  a  week  since.  A 
letter  from  hence  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  its 
reply,  takes  a  round  six  months  to  go  and  come 
;by  the  English  overland  mail.  You  will  receive 
this  via  California  in  sixty  days  or  so.  Oh  !  for 
that*  much  talked-of  line  of  Pacific  steamers  and 
the  California  railroad,  when  Japan  will  no 
longer  seem  at  the  world's  end  from  you. 


THE  WORD  SELAH. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  Bible,  has  fre- 
quently come  across  this  seemingly  unmeaning 
word  standing  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  apparently 
disconnected  frpm  everything  which  has  preced- 
ed it.  ,  The  following  information  in  regard  to 
its  meaning  from  the  Biblioiheca  Sacra,  will  be 
very  acceptable  and  of  niroh  importance  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

"  The  translators  of  the  Bible  have  left  the 
Hebrew  Selah,  which  often  occurs  in  the  Psalms, 
as  they  found  it,  and  the  English  reader  often 
asks  his  minister  or  learned  friend  what  it  means. 
And  the  minister  or  learned  friend  has  most  often 
been  obliged  to  confess  ignorance,  because  it  is 
a  matter  in  regard  to  which  the  most  learned 
have  by  no  means  been  of  one  mind.  The  Tar- 
gums,  and  most  of  the  Jewish  commentators, 
give  to  the  word  the  meaning  of  eternally  forever. 
Rabbi  Kimchi  regards  it  as  a  sign  to  elevate  the 
voice.  The  authors  of  the  Septuagint  translation 
appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  musical  or  ryth- 
mical note.  Hender  regarded  it  as  indicating  a 
change  of  note  ;  Mathewscn  as  a  musical  note, 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  the  word  repeat.  Accord- 
ing to  Luther  and  others,  it  means  silence  ! 
Gesenius  explains  it  to  mean,  "  Let  the  instru- 
ments play  and  the  singers  stop."  Wocher  re- 
gards it  as  equivalent  to  sursomcorda — -up,  my 
soul !  Sommer,  after  examining  all  the  seventy- 
four  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  recogni- 
zes in  every  case  "  an  actual  appeal  or  summons 
to  Jehovah.  They  are  calls  for  aid  and  prayers  to 
be  heard,  expressed  either  with  entire  directness, 
or  if  not  in  the  imperative,  "  Hear,  Jehovah  I" 
or,  Awake,  Jehovah  !  and  the  like  still  earnest 
addresses  to  God  that  he  would  remember  and 
hear,  etc.  The  word  itself  he  regards  as  indica- 
ting a  blast  of  the  trumpets  by  the  priest.  Se- 
lah, itself,  he  thinks  an  abridged  expression,  used 
for  Higgaion  Seialv — Higgaion  indicating  the 
sound  of  the  stringed  instruments,  and  Selah  a 
vigorous  blast  of  trumpets. 


WATER. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  have  not  yet  rolled 
away  since  the  simple  elementary  nature  of  wa- 
ter began  to  be  excluded  from  the  articles  of 
faith  maintained  by  philosophic  men.  Water 
is  now  no  longer  regarded  as  simple,  elemental, 
indivisible.  It  is  a  compound  body.  After  it 
has  been  freed  from  everything  extraneous,  in 
the  shape  of  air,  coloring  matter,  or  earthy  sa- 
line impregnation — after  it  has  been  rendered 
by  the  most  careful  process  of  human  art  absolute 
water,  still  it  remains  a  substance  compound. 
To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  fact, 
developed  as  it  has  been  by  the  chemical  science 
of  modern  times,  it  appears  scarcely  credible. 
That  a  thing  so  limpid,  clear,  colorless,  and 
tasteless  as  pure  water,  should  not  in  itself  be 
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simple  and  uncompounded,  sounds  at  first  as  if  ] 
it  were  a  contradiction  of  sense.    The  thing  that  • 
is  distilled  from    the  heavens  in  the  gentlest 
dew,  which  stands  before  us  in  the  crystal  vase,  : 
sparkling  with  diamond  purity — what,  it  may  « 
be  asked,  could  be  demanded  as  a  specimen  of 
absolute  simplicity,  unity,  or  homogeneousness,  i 
in  preference  to  that  ?  To  the  eye,  to  the  finger, 
to  the  taste,  it  is  absolutely  one  and  simple. 
And,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  might  be  designated, 
a  simple  element.    But  the  moment  it  is  placed 
under  the  influence  of  agencies  regulated  by 
chemical  manipulation — especially  the  bound- 
less might  of  the  galvano-electricity — water  is 
instantly  resolved  into  what  are  at  present,  at 
least,  regarded  as  its  constituent  elements.  It  is 
found  to  be  made  up  of  two  aeriform  bodies, 
two  gases  or  air-like  substances,  named  respect- 
ively, oxygen  and  hydrogen.    The  former  of 
these  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  whole,  forms  the  life-sustaining 
element   in   the    common    atmospheric    air ; 
the  latter  is   known  in-  its  terribly  destructive 
power,  when  fired  accidentally  in  coal-mining 
operations.      Oxygen  diluted   in  the  air  we 
breathe  is  necessary,  to  the  life  of  all,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable  beings.    Without  its  pre- 
sence they  droop  and  die  ;  whereas,  hydrogen, 
taken    alone,  becomes    destructive   to  every 
living  thing.     These  two   gaseous  elements, 
then,  are  the  simple  components  of  water, — a 
body  totally  different  from  both. —  Wallis. 


A  NEW  YEAR. 

On  the  19th  ult.,  the  Jewish  Elul  began. 
This  is  the  Twelfth  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil 
year,  and  .the  Sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical.  On 
the  same  day  the  Mahometan  month  Saphar 
commences,  which  is  the  second  of  the  year 
1277  of  the  era  dating  from  the  flight  of  Ma- 
homet. The  Jewish  year,  consisting  of  twelve 
lunations,  contains  354  days,  but  the  month 
of  Veader  is  intercalated  seven  times  in  each 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  to  correct  the  average 
'duration  of  the  year.  This  embolismic  month 
ranks  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  Jewish  year. 
In  the  chronology  of  the  Musselmans,  the  year 
is  lunar,  consisting  of  twelve  lunations,  or  of 
354  days,  nineteen  times  in  a  cycle  of  thirty 
years,  and  of  355  days  eleven  times.  The 
American  Almanac  states  that  the  average 
length  of  this  year  is  therefore  354  days  and 
eleven-thirteenths  of  a  day,  which  differs  only 
thirty-three  seconds  from  the  truth  ;  a  degree 
of  exactness  that  could  have  been  attained 
only  by  a  long  series  of  observations.  But  as 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  excess  of  the 
eleven  days  in  the  length  of  a  tropical  year 
over  the  time  of  twelve  synodical  periods  of  the 
moon,  it  is  obvious  that  once  in  about  thirty- 
three  years  the  Mahometan  months  will  corres- 


pond to  every  season  and  every  part  of  the 
Gregorian  year.  The  Gregorian  year,  we  may 
here  remark,  is  "  the  new  style"  which  was  a 
reform  of  the  Julien  year  of  865  days,  6  hours, 
or  "  old  style."  It  was  adopted  in  1752,  and 
by  it  the  year  consists  of  365  days,  with  an 
additional  day  every  fourth  year,  except  the 
last  year  of  every  century,  the  number  of  which 
is  not  divisible  by  four,  but  as  the  mean  Gre- 
gorian year  exceeds  the  true  solar  year  but 
23-38  seconds,  the  difference  is  very  immaterial, 
amounting  to  but  a  day  in  3866  years. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

New  Discoveries  of  Pennsylvania  Oil. — The  cit- 
izens of  Bedford,  Penn.,  have  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  for  organizing  a  Company  to  drill  for  oil.  The 
Bedford  Gazette  says  : — "  One  indication,  which  we 
believe  we  have  not  mentioned  in  the  paper,  has  been 
witnessed  by  some  of  our  citizens,  and  seems  conclu- 
sive'as  to  the  presence  of  volatile  bituminous  deposits 
in  Bedford  valley.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Creek,  if  a 
pole  be  thrust  into  the  sawdust,  leaves  and  sand 
which  have  collected  at  one  place  into  quite  a  pile  in 
the  eddy  water,  there  rises,  on  withdrawing  the  pole, 
a  jet  of  gas,  which,  being  lighted,  burns  for  a  minute 
or  more  before  the  orifice  closes  up  by  the  action  of 
the  water.  This  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed  at 
any  time  of  low  water  by  the  curious." 

The  Floating  School  at  Baltimore.— From  a  re- 
cently issued  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Floating 
Scbool  at  Baltimore,  organized  in  1857,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Public  School 
Commissioners,  we  learn  that  the  school  has  proved 
a  successful  experiment,  and  bids  fair  lo  be  eminently 
useful  in  training  youths  for  the  commercial  marine 
of  our  country.  In  the  last  year  there  were  80  en- 
trances to  tbe  school,  72  withdrawals;  on  the  roll 
now,  74.  Of  those  withdrawn,  23  went  to  sea;  three 
as  officers,  the  residue  as  ordinary  seamen. 

There  were  last  year  licensed  in  New  York  367  ex- 
press wagons,  6,288  public  carts,  1,200  dirt  carts,  328 
charcoal  carts,  130  street  railroad  cars  (which  does 
not  include  those  on  some  of  the  roads),  the  latter 
paying  $44  each  ;  there  are  50  licensed  boarding 
houses,  which  pay  $10  eacb  ;  1,741  cartmen,  328 
porters,  who  pay  license  of  $1  a  year,  and  50  cents 
for  renewal ;  while  there  are  nine  chimney-sweepers, 
paying  a  license  of  $3  each,  and  772  pedlers  who  pay 
a  HceLSe  of  $6  per  annum.  New  York  has  55  pawn- 
brokers, who  pay  a  license  of  $50  each  ;  219  second- 
hand dealers,  at  $25  each  ;  261  junk  shop?,  at  $25 
eacb  ;  664  junk  carts  and  boats,  $10  each  ;  845  back- 
ney  coaches,  $5  each  ;  822  hackney  coach  drivers,  $1 
each;  1,015  stages,  $20  each;  1,842  stage  drivers, 
only  25  cents  each  ;  and  43  intelligence  offices,  at 
$25  each. 

The  School  Fund  of  Texas  already  amounts  to 
neaily  three  millions  of  dollars.  Two  millions  of 
this  fund  is  derived  from  the  fund  received  from  the 
United  States  under  the  boundary  treaty.  This  is 
iucreased  by  one-tenth  of  tbe.  annual  revenue  of  the 
State.  In  addition,  each  county  has  four  leagues  of 
land  devoted  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  common 
schools,  and  nine-tenths  of  tbe  reserved  lands  in  the 
tracts  donated  to  railroad  companies,  the  other  tenth 
being  appropriated  to  the  university  fund.  The  whole 
university  fund  is  now  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  com- 
posed of  this  tenth  of  the  land  reservation,  and  fifty 
leagues  of  land,  of  which  sales  have  been  made  to  the 
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amount  of  $200,000,  with  a  donation  of  $100,000 
from  the  U.  S.  bonds. 

Great  Eastern — Tbe  total  number  of  persons  who 
visited  tbe  Great  Eastern  during  her  stay  in  New  York 
was  about  159,000.  The  visitors  at,  Annapolis  num- 
bered not  far  from  20,000— a  total  of  179,000,  which, 
at  50  cents  ahead,  would  make  her  receipts  for  sight- 
seers $89,000. 

Coolies — Three  cargoes  of  Coolies,  numbering 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  all,  have  recently 
landed  at  Havana.  They  were  held  at  four  to  six 
dollars  per  month  salary  on  hu  eight  years' contract. 
Their  market  value  was  from  three  to  four  hundred 
dollars  each. 

Cranberries. — The  cranberry  crop  of  Minnesota,  it 
is  stated,  will  this  year  exceed  that  of  any  previous 
year  since  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  for  Flour  is  rather 
firmer,  but  there  is  not  much  inquiry  either  for  ex- 
ports or  home  consumption.  Small  sales  of  fresh 
ground  extra  Flour  at  $5  50  a  5  62  per  barrel,  and 
superfine  in  a  small  way  to  supply  the  trade,  at  $5  50 
up  to  5  75,  as  in  quality.  Extra  family  and  fancy  lots 
ranges  from  $7  00  to  6  75.  Rye  Flour  is  offered  at 
$3  62  J,  and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  at  $3  31^  per 
barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  prices 
are  better.  Sales  of  good  and  prime  Southern  and 
Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  35  a  $1  37,  and  white  $1  45  a 
1  57.  Rye  is  selling  at  73  a  78  cents.  Corn  is  firm, 
with  small  sales  of  good  yellow  at  70  a  71 J  cents. 
O-vts  are  in  fair  request;  3,000  bushels  of  fair  and 
good  Delaware  sold  at  35  a  36  eents.  Pennsylvania, 
old  crop,  is  worth  38  cents. 

Cloverseed  is  scarce,  and  if  here,  would  readily 
command  $5  44  -e  5  50  per  64  pounds.  New  Tim- 
othy commands  $2  50  a  2  75.  and  Flaxseed  is  worth 
1  62  per  bushel. 

I "OR  SALE.— The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the 
Farms  known  as  Oiney  and  Wilna,  situated  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  about  6  miles  north  of 
Magnolia  Station  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  near  Friends'  Meeting-house 
at  Fallston. 

The  whole  tract  embraces  about  Six  Hundred  Acres, 
upon  which  there  are  two  large  Fir.'t  Class  Residen- 
ces, with  commodious  Barns,  Stables,  and  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  first  rate  order,  together  with  several 
excellent  tenant  houses,  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 
Shop,  &c.  The  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  due  proportion  of  wood  land,  well  laid  off, 
and  fencing  in  first  rate  condition.  Being  entirely 
healthv.  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  excellent  society, 
the  above  property  offers  inducements  to  parties  wish- 
ing to  purchase,  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  will  be  sold 
together  or  divided  into  two  or  more  places  to  suit 
purchasers.  Payments  will  be  made  easy.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  apply  to  ISAAC  TYSON,  Jr.,  71 
Second  street,  Baltimore.  9  mo.  1 — 4t. 


A SCHOOL  for  the  preparation  of  Girls  for  Friends' 
Central  School,  under  the  care  of  a  committtee 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Race  Street,  west 
of  Fifteenth,  will  be  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  New  Meeting  House,  on  Second  day,  3d  of  9th 
month,  1860. 

Application  for  admission  may  be  made  to 
8  mo.  25.    LVDTA  GILLINGHAM,  No.  1516  Yine  St. 


F1PHE  Compilation  which  I  have  prepared  of  tbe 
1  "  Conversations,  Discussions,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Thomas  Story,"  is  now  published  and  readv  for  de- 
livery. They  form  a  12mo.  volume  of  363  pages  ;  the 
price  in  cloth  binding  is  $1  per  single  copy,  or  six 
copies  for  $5.00. 

Persons  procuring  subscriptions  will  be  entitled  to 
one  copy  extra  for  every  five  subscribed  for. 

Orders  received  by  T.  Edward  Zell,  No.  439  Market 
street.  KaTH'L  RICHARDSON. 

Byberry,  8th  mo.  31st,  1860. 


parative  Meeting,  will  re- open  on  Second  day  the 


npHE  SCHOOLS  under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Pre- 
X  parative  Meetii 
3d  of  next  month. 

These  schools  are  situate  on  the  Meeting  House 
premises,  S.  E.  cor.  of  Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  and 
consist  of  a  girls'  Grammar  school,  a  Secondary  and 
a  Primary  school  for  boys  and  girls.  For  particulars 
apply  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street. 

M.  Saunders,  No.  543  York  Avenue. 

Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th  above  Green. 

Hannah  M.  Levick,  No.  532  Dillwyn  street. 
Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  13th,  1860.  8th  mo.  25. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
lathis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  live 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  term  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  cluse 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  tbe  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  p  .    .  . 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,     }  ™nciP-als- 

8  mo.  25  — 2  me 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS. - 
The  Eleventh-session  of  Bvberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month, 
1860,  and  continue  foity  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  tbe  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 


J?  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixth  Term  of  the  afcove 
]j  Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  "    20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  &<nst  1c 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor,  i 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

7  mo.  21,  1860. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodgeet. 
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SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  MARY  MITCHELL. 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 
(Continued  from  page  386.) 

After  passing  through  many  dispensations 
preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  I  was 
called  thereto  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my 
age ;  the  many  humbling  baptisms  into  which 
my  spirit  was  plunged,  the  fears,  doubts  and 
dismay,  which  at  times  pervaded  my  mind  were 
great,  lest  I  should  be  wrong,  or  through  human 
weakness  conduct  so  as  to  expose  truth's  testi- 
mony to  reproach.  In  this  time  of  deep  wading, 
some  dear  friends,  particularly  Mary  Richardson 
and  Sarah  Barney,  mothers  in  Israel,  were  dipt 
into  my  state,  and  felt  the  exercise  of  my  mind,  for 
I  had  not  communicated  it  to  any,  and  encourag- 
ed me  to  give  up,  and  way  would  be  made  for 
me.  Thus  taken  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  felt  strength  to  step  forward, 
feeling  a  concern  rest  weightily  on  my  mind,  to 
bear  a  short  testimony  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
among  the  women  Friends  ;  and  giving  up  there- 
to, it  tended  to  the  peace  of  my  mind,  which  for 
a  time  seemed  to  be  clothed,  as  with  holy  quiet; 
but  this  was  a  state  not  to  be  continued  in,  for 
soon  after  this,  Infiuite  Wisdom  saw  fit  to  permit 
me  to  be  greatly  tried  My  second  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  a  large  first-day  meeting,  in  the 
forenoon ;  having  set  under  a  weighty  exercise 
of  mind  for  some  time,  at  length  I  arose  in  great 
fear  and  trembling,  and  was  enabled  to  com- 
municate what  was  given  me  to  hand  to  the 


people  at  that  time,  and  sat  down  in  a  good  de- 
gree of  peace  ;  but  soon  after  the  enemy  was  suf- 
fered to  buffet  me  with  doubts  and  fears,  and  1 
became  so  dejected  and  cast  down,  that  I  con- 
cluded not  to  attend  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  time 
for  going  to  meeting  drew  near,  and  I  not  seem- 
ing prepared  as  usual,  I  was  called  on  by  my 
fatherly  friend  J.  J.,  to  go,  but  I  told  him  I 
thought  to  stay  at  home  ;  he  suspected  the  cause, 
and  so  encouraged  me  that  I  went ;  but  if  I  had 
given  way  to  the  discourager  I  should  have  lost 
strength.  My  connexions  were  soon  informed 
of  my  appearing  in  the  meeting,  which  renewed 
their  trouble;  and  there  were  (though  not  among 
them)  that  would  shoot  their  arrows,  even  bitter 
words ;  and  those  words  in  the  commission  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  were  often  brought  to  my 
mind,  namely,  "  Though  briars  and  thorns  be 
with  thee  and  thou  dost  dwell  among  scorpions, 
be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at 
their  looks."  In  this  trial  I  was  strengthened 
to  keep  in  the  patience,  and  at  length,  instead  of 
an  opposer,  I  found  an  encourager;  instead  of 
bitterness,  there  was  sweetness :  this  was  the 
Lord's  doings,  and  has  been  marvellous  in  mine 
eyes.  It  was  he  that  changed  the  heart,  and  his 
power  that  bowed  the  spirit  into  mildness,  which 
tended  greatly  to  my  comfort. 

Being  now  called  and  entrusted  with  the 
precious  gift  of  the  ministry,  which,  though  a 
Divine  favor,  I  found  and  do  still  find  it  to  be  a 
vocation  attended  with  close  trials ;  but  as  faith, 
patience  and  resignation  are  abode  in,  the  way 
is  opened  for  the  dedicated  servants  to  go  forward, 
as  far  as  the  Great  Master  would  have  them  to 
proceed ;  and  farther  than  that,  will  cause  dis- 
tress of  mind.  For  to  have  it  said,  "who  hath 
required  this  at  thy  hands  ?"  will  be  more  pain- 
ful than  to  err  on  the  other  hand,  although  that 
is  not  a  light  matter;  and  with  regret  I  may  say, 
I  have  tasted  of  both ;  but  the  blessed  Master 
whom  I  have  served,  compassionated  my  weak- 
ness and  restored  unto  my  soul  the  joy  of  his 
salvation.  Having  in  some  degree  learned 
obedience  and  experience  by  the  things  which  I 
have  suffered,  I  see  clearly  there  is  no  safety  but 
in  a  humble,  watchful  state  of  mind,  a  mind  truly 
resigned  unto  God ;  a  mind  concerned  to  keep 
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a  single  eye,  steadily  fixed  on  the  great  Giver  of 
the  gift,  and  resigned  to  follow  as  he  leads ;  so 
shall  we  be  preserved  out  of  the  mixture,  and 
our  offerings  be  savory  and  acceptable  unto  the 
living.  Here  I  would  remark,  that  where  the 
imagination  is  quick  and  lively,  it  may,  if  not 
guarded  against,  betray  the  understanding  by  its 
warmth,  animating  the  mind  to  move  when  it 
should  be  kept  silent,  and  the  pure  opening  of 
truth  attended  unto,  by  those  concerned  to  min- 
ister to  edification  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  If 
<  any  thing  be  admitted  that  is  not  of  the  pure 
spring  of  life,  it  will  not  raise  life  nor  beget  unto 
God ;  though  it  may  be  much  admired  by  some, 
and  highly  pleasing  to  many,  yet  it  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness,  and  who  cannot  be  nourished 
with  any  other  bread,  than  the  bread  of  life, 
which  is  only  to  be  had  from  him  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  who  qualifies  and  com- 
missions his  ministers  to  minister  of,  and  from 
himself. 

I  sensibly  know  we  have  a  crafty  enemy,  and 
if  our  dwelling  be  not  in  humility  and  resigna- 
tion, there  is  danger  of  our  being  drawn  to  offer 
before  the  right  time,  which  will  not  find  ac- 
ceptance any  more  than  Saul's,  which  he  offered 
before  the  Prophet  came,  Oh  !  the  need  there 
is  of  reduction  of  self ;  for  if  the  crafty  one  can- 
not prevail  to  make  us  go  too  fast,  he  tries  to 
discourage,  and  so  sink  us  under  the  weight 
thereof.  Having  been  in  the  course  of  my 
passing  along  tried  on  both  hands,  I  wish  these 
hints  may  prove  helpful  to  such  as  may  be  tried 
in  the  like  way,  and  not  suppose  their  path  to  be 
different  from  others,  as  I  have  been  ready  to 
think  mine  was ;  but  no  doubt  it  hath  been  in 
wisdom,  to  fit  for  the  work  and  service  appointed 
me  by  the  Great  Master.  Although  the  gift  in 
the  ministry  vouchsafed  me  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  many  of  the  Lord's  servants,  yet  it 
was  not  to  be  hidden,  and  I  found  it  my  place 
to  exercise  it  among  Friends  and  other  people, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  oh  !  the  fear  and 
dread  that  many  times  rested  on  my  mind;  yet 
when  resigned,  I  have  found  Divine  Goodness 
to  be  strength  in  weakness,  riches  in  poverty,  and 
a  present  help  in  the  needful  time.  I  desire  to 
render  and  ascribe  honor,  power  and  glory  unto 
the  Lord  my  God ;  and  continue  to  feel  my  own 
nothingness,  my  utter  inability  to  do  or  think 
any  thing  good,  without  his  Divine  assistance, 
as  observed  by  Catharine  Payton,  "  What  the 
Lord's  servants  are  in  him,  is  of  him/'  I  may 
observe,  that  my  concern  to  travel  and  labor  in 
the  Gospel  hath  been  frequent,  though  not  call- 
ed so  far  from  my  outward  home  as  many  others 
of  the  Lord's  servants  have  been,  yet  have  found 
it  enough  for  my  weak  mind  and  feeble  body  to 
get  through  with ;  it  was  the  Lord  who  carried 
me  through,  what  to  human  appearance  seemed 
many  times  almost  impossible.    0  !  let  no  poor  I 


weak  servant  of  the  Lord  despair,  though  callei 
to  service  which  appears  far  above  their  capacit 
of  body  and  mind,  but  resignedly  cast  their  car 
on  him  who  requires  no  impossibilities  of  hi 
people  ;  for  he  will  strengthen  for  the  work,  o 
excuse  and  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  as 
have  sometimes  experienced. 


LETTER  FROM  ELIZABETH  WEBB  TO  ANTHON 
WILLIAM  BOEHM. 

Elizabeth  Webb  was  an  acknowledged  mini* 
ter  among  the  people  called  Quakers,  who,  froi 
an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  and  the  cor 
straints  of  gospel  love,  went  from  Pennsylvani 
to  Great  Britain,  to  visit  her  friends  there,  abon 
the  year  1712,  and  in  London  contracted  som 
acquaintance  with  Anthony  William  Bcehn 
chaplain  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  coi 
sort  of  Ann,  queen  of  England.  He  was  b 
birth  a  German,  but  well  acquainted  with  th 
English  language,  and  died  in  the  year  1722 
the  divers  writings  on  religious  subjects  he  ha 
left,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  truly  pious  an 
catholic  disposition,  which  is  also  confirmed  b 
the  testimonials  given  of  him  by  men  of  charac 
ter  in  that  time,  who,  from  their  personal  know 
ledge,  mention  him  with  great  respect,  for  hi 
piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  mankind. 

Worthy  Friend, — The  kind  respect  tho 
shewed  me,  when  at  London,  hath  laid  me  ur 
der  an  obligation  wherein  I  find  my  mind  draw 
to  communicate  to  thee  in  the  openings  of  divin 
love,  on  which  I  must  desire  thy  favorable  cor 
struction ;  as  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  thee 
What  I  have  to  write,  hath  been  on  my  min< 
these  several  weeks,  in  that  pure,  innocent  love 
in  which  is  the  communion  of  saints.  I  have  n 
learned  method  to  deliver  my  religious  experi 
ence,  either  by  word  or  writing,  but  plainly  am 
simply,  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth  directs ;  and 
being  the  weaker  vessel  too,  have  the  more  neet 
to  beg  to  be  excused.  I  shall  not  write  fron 
notions  or  speculations ;  as,  at  a  distance,  I  lool 
on  such  things  as  unsafe,  and  I  know  they  ar 
many  times  unsound;  but  I  shall  write  a  smal 
part  of  what  I  have  gone  through,  and  what  nr 
soul  hath  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  life,  whicl 
is  near;  that  we  may  have  fellowship  togethei 
in  God  the  father  of  our  spirits,  and  in  his  soi 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  whom  my  soul  hatl 
known,  both  in  mercy  and  in  judgment;  to  th( 
mortifying,  in  a  good  degree,  the  fallen  and  cor 
rupt  nature,  and  to  the  purifying  of  my  heart,  s< 
far  that  I  can  say  to  his  praise,  I  do  not  see  hint 
through  particular  forms,  sects,  party-impres 
sions,  or  any  such  thing ;  no,  my  dear  friend,  ] 
never  sought  after  the  Lord  in  these  ways,  noi 
for  any  of  these  ends ;  but  I  sought  after  him  in 
my  young  years  for  salvation,  and  I  still  seek  tc 
him  for  the  perfect  restoration  of  my  soul  in 
him.    I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  boast  of, 
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unless  it  be  weakness  and  infirmities ;  but  desire 
to  rejoice  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  which  I  am 
crucified  to  the  world,  in  a  good  degree,  and  the 
world  to  me,  so  that  I  can  say  I  die  daily. 

And  as  touching  the  fondness  for  education, 
religious  profession  and  conversation,  these  things 
have  cast  no  mist  before  my  eyes. 

I  can  see,  own  and  love  the  image  of  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  any  sort  of  profession,  if  the  soul 
hath  been  educated  in  the  heavenly  university 
or  school  of  Christ ;  nevertheless  we  cannot  see 
God  in,  or  have  fellowship  with  all  sorts  of  con- 
versations ;  that  of  the  wicked  is  as  "  if  there 
Was  no  God," — God  is  "not  in  all  their 
thoughts/'  and  such  a3  despise  the  image  of  the 
meek,  humble  Jesus,  and  will  follow  none  of  his 
precepts,  nor  his  self-denying  example,  whilst 
they  are  here,  the  Lord  will  hereafter  despise 
their  image ;  for  they  shall  have  an  image  ac- 
cording to  the  seed  or  spirit,  in  which  they  lay 
down  their  body ;  every  seed  shall  have  its  own 
body  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, and  every  one  shall  receive  his  own  sen- 
tence. Thou  well  observest  that  sin,  self-love, 
self-will,  &c.  contract  the  soul  into  a  very  narrow 
compass ;  but  the  love  of  God  breaks  down  all 
those  walls  of  selfishness  by  which  the  soul  is 
hedged  in  and  restrained  from  universal  love 
and  benignity.  This  is  very  true;  but,  there 
are  those  who  will  not  receive  our  love  as  it  is  in 
Jesus;  nevertheless  some  have  felt  the  Sowings 
of  the  love  and  compassion  of  Him  "  that  would 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  all 
would  return  to  him,  repent  and  live."  I  am  a 
witness  for  the  Lord,  that  the  shedding  abroad 
of  his  love  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  nation 
hath  been  like  showers  of  rain  in  the  spring  time. 
I  well  remember  that  I  told  a  friend  in  London, 
I  felt  the  divine  extendings  of  the  love  of  God 
so  to  flow  to  the  people,  as  I  walked  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  that  I  could  have  freely  pub- 
lished the  salvation  of  God,  which  is  near,  and 
his  righteousness  which  is  ready  to  be  revealed, 
in  the  public  places  of  concourse ;  the  friend 
said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  required  of  me. 
This  I  mention  to  convince  thee  that  universal 
love  prevails  in  the  hearts  of  some  who  are  un- 
known to  the  world,  and  hardly  known  to  their 
own  brethren ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Eli  did  not  know  the  inward  exercise  of  Hannah; 
and  the  prophet  Elijah  thought  he  had  been  left 
alone,  until  the  Lord  told  him  he  had  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal ; 
the  prophet  Samuel,  also,  when  he  looked  out 
with  an  eye  of  reason  on  the  goodness  of  the 
stature  of  Eliab,  said,  "surely  the  Lord's 
anointed  is  before  me;"  so  now,  unless  the  Lord 
be  pleased  to  reveal  things  to  us,  we  are  liable  to 
mistake.  But  blessed  be  the  name  of  our  most 
gracious  God,  who  is  the  same  that  ever  he  was, 
he  sees  not  as  man  sees,  for  man  looks  at  the 
outward  appearance,  but  God  looks  at  the  heart. 


I  received  thy  second  letter  just  as  I  was  go- 
ing out  of  London,  of  which  I  have  sent  thee  a 
copy,  with  some  annotations ;  my  view  therein 
is,  that  if  thou  thinks  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  any, 
thou  may  communicate  it ;  if  not  let  it  lie  by 
thee. 

I  take  great  notice  of  thy  Christian  love  and 
good  advice  in  thy  second  letter,  and  do  accept 
of  it  very  heartily ;  and  can  assure  thee  that  my 
labor  is  not  to  gather  people  into  a  formality,  but 
I  labor  according  as  the  Lord  enables  me  to 
gather  souls  to  Christ,  who  is  able  to  make  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men  plain,  honest,  up- 
right and  clean  ;  and  "  when  the  inside  is  clean 
the  outside  will  be  clean  also."  But  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  the  glory  of  the  true  church 
or  mystical  body,  or  bride  of  Christ,  which  is 
made  up  of  souls,  who  have  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord,  to  love  and  serve  him  forev- 
er, is  within ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold, 
and  the  curious  needlework  of  virgin  wisdom  is 
upon  her;  for,  she  having  been  stripped  of  all 
her  old  rags  or  garments  of  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  and  having  been  washed  in 
pure  water,  her  bridegroom  hath  anointed  her 
with  holy  oil,  the  holy  unction  of  his  spirit,  and 
he  is  clothing  her  with  the  beautiful  garment  of 
his  salvation,  the  robe  of  his  righteousness ;  she 
is  depending  on  him  for  her  daily  bread.  So 
that  she  is  not  eating  her  own  bread,  nor  wear- 
ing her  own  apparel ;  she  cannot  be  content  only 
with  bearing  his  name,  but  longs  to  be  made 
more  and  more  a  partaker  of  his  divine  nature, 
and  the  love  of  her  Lord  hath  been  and  still  is 
so  largely  extended  to  her,  with  her  love  so  to 
him,  that  she  is  wholly  subject  to  him ;  he  rul- 
eth  in  love,  and  she  obeys  in  love,  and  this  makes 
all  things  easy ;  she  hath  -  no  will  of  her  own ; 
but  the  will  of  her  Lord  is  her  will  in  all  things, 
all  his  commands  are  pleasant  to  her,  because 
she  delights  to  wait  on  him,  and  to  serve  in  his 
presence;  and  had  rather  be  deprived  of  all  out- 
ward enjoyments,  than  of  his  presence  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  favor;  her  conversation  is 
adorned  with  humility  and  meekness,  her  steps 
are  comely  in  the  eyes  of  her  beloved;  "all  her 
children  are  taught  of  the  Lord,  established  in 
righteousness,  and  great  is  their  peace."  And 
my  soul  may  say  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God, 
that  no  greater  comfort  can  be  enjoyed  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  than  to  be  a  child  or  member 
of  this  church. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  give  thee  a 
short  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
me  in  ray  young  years ;  how  he  brought  my  soul 
through  fire  and  water.  For  what  end  this  hath 
lived  in  my  mind  I  know  not,  except  it  be  for 
our  spiritual  communion ;  but  when  my  soul  is 
lowest  and  nearest  to  the  Lord,  in  the  simplicity 
of  truth,  then  is  my  heart  opened  and  my  mind 
filled  with  divine  love  respecting  this  matter.  I 
desire  thee  to  peruse  it  inwardly,  when  thou  art 
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retired,  and  not  to  judge  of  it  before  thou  hast 
gone  through  it,  and  then  judge  as  freely  as  thou 
pleasest.  I  was  baptized  and  educated  in  the 
way  of  the  church  of  England ;  I  went  to  school 
to  a  minister  thereof,  and  loved  and  honored  him 
greatly ;  he  shewed  great  kindness  and  tender- 
ness to  me,  and  in  those  days  I  looked  on  the 
ministers  to  be  like  angels,  that  brought  glad  ti- 
dings to  the  children  of  men;  but  when  I  was 
about  fourteen  7 ears  of  age,  I  went  to  live  at  a 
knight's  house  who  kept  a  chaplain.  I  observed 
his  conversation  and  saw  it  was  vain,  and  I 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  was  troubled 
in  my  mind ;  for  I  then  began  to  think  on  my 
latter  end,  and  also  on  eternity;  and  I  had  no 
assurance  of  salvation,  or  a  state  of  happiness^  if 
it  should  please,- the  Lord  to  send  the  messenger 
of  death  to  call  me  away ;  so  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
laid  hold  on  my  mind,  and  I  began  to  search  the 
scriptures,  and  found  they  testified  that  the 
wicked  should  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  those 
that  forget  God ;  and  I  saw  that  both  priests  and 
people  did  too  generally  forget  God,  as  soon  as 
they  came  off  their  knees  or  from  their  devotion ; 
and  I  was  much  afraid  of  hell,  and  wanted  an 
assurance  of  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Then  I  began  to  think  on  the  great  promises 
that  were  made  for  me  in  my  baptism,  as  they 
called  it,  whereby  they  said  I  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  &c,  and  that  I 
should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  should  keep 
God's  holy  will  and  commandments.  1  thought 
indeed  this  was  the  way  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  I  had  no  power  to  do 
what  I  ought  to  do,  nor  to  forsake  what  I  ought 
to  forsake ;  for  I  was  very  proud,  vain  and  airy ; 
but  as  I  was  thus  inwardly  exercised,  and  out- 
wardly searching  the  scriptures,  my  understand- 
ing was  more  and  more  opened;  I  read,  and  took 
notice  that  the  ministers  of  Christ,  which  he 
qualified  and  sent  forth  to  preach,  were  to  do  it 
freely ;  for  Christ  said,  "freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give;"  and  that  these  "  who  run  when 
the  Lord  never  sent  them,  should  not  profit  the 
people  at  all;"  and  many  such  things  opened  in 
my  mind,  and  I  used  to  ponder  them  in  my 
heart;  and  the  promises  to  the  flock  in  the  34th 
of  Ezekiel,  where  the  Lord  promised  to  bind  up 
that  which  was  broken  and  to  strengthen  that 
which  was  sick.  Those  and  such  like  portions 
of  the  scriptures,  were  very  comfortable  to  me, 
for  I  was  sick  of  my  sins,  and  my  heart  was  bro- 
ken many  times  before  the  Lord,  and  I  thought, 
Oh  that  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  would  surely  have  been  one  of  those  that  fol- 
lowed him  ;  and  I  grieved  because  the  Jews  cru- 
cified him ;  so  that  I  loved  Christ  in  the  outward 
appearance,  and  could  have  said,  (as  Peter  said,) 
far  be  it  from  thee,  Lord,  to  suffer.  Yet  I  did 
not  know  he  was  so  near  me  by  his  holy  spirit; 


but  I  was  convinced  that  the  hireling  shepherds 
who  teach  for  hire  and  divine  for  money,  wen 
not  the  ministers  of  Christ,  by  the  testimony  0: 
the  prophets  and  of  Christ  himself;  who  said 
"by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;"  so  I  lefi 
going  to  hear  them,  and  walked  alone;  for  1 
went  so  long,  till  a  fear  followed  me  into  th< 
worship  house;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  jusl 
upon  me  if  I  was  made  an  example  for  my  inat 
tention  to  the  spirit  of  truth.  And  when  I  was 
about  fifteen  years  old,  it  pleased  God  to  sent 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  into  mj 
heart,  by  which  I  prayed  fervently  unto  th( 
Lord ;  there  was  a  divine  breathing  in  my  soul 
I  had  no  life  in  my  forms  of  prayer,  except  thai 
one  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  for  whicr. 
I  have  always  had  a  reverent  esteem ;  but  wher 
I  was  in  a  state  to  pray,  I  found  that  the  spirii 
made  intercession  in  me,  and  for  me,  according 
to  the  present  want  and  necessity  of  my  soul.  ] 
remember  the  expressions  that  used  to  run  thro 
my  mind  were,  Oh  Lord  !  preserve  me  in  thy  feai 
and  thy  truth.  Oh  Lord  !  shew  me  thy  way,  anc 
make  known  thy  mind  and  will  unto  me;— anc 
I  thought  I  was  ready  to  obey  it,  and  much  de- 
sired to  know  the  people  of  God,  for  my  sou. 
cried,  Oh,  Lord,  where  dost  thou  feed  thy  flock, 
why  should  I  be  as  one  that  is  turned  aside  from 
the  flocks  of  thy  companions.  Oh  the  drawing 
cords  of  thy  divine  love.  Oh  thou  didst  draw 
my  soul  with  longings  and  breathings  after  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  was  then  no  condemnation  foi 
the  sins  of  ignorance,  which  the  Lord  winked  at, 
but  he  called  me  to  repent  and  forsake  my  pride 
and  vain  company,  which  was  a  great  cross  tc 
the  will  of  the  flesh;  and  I  took  it  up  for  seve- 
ral months,  and  while  I  did  so,  my  soul  had 
great  peace  and  divine  comfort,  so  that  many 
times  the  enjoyment  of  divine  love  was  more  to 
me  than  my  natural  food,  or  any  outward  thing. 
I  remember  when  the  family  used  to  ask  me 
why  I  did  not  come  to  meat,  I  used  to  think  I 
had  meat  to  eat  they  knew  nothing  of ;  and  in 
those  times  of  retirement  I  had  manifestations  of 
sufferings,  that  I  should  go  through,  and  a  sight 
of  several  things  which  I  met  with  since,  and  in 
those  times  I  walked  alone;  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Quakers  held  the  principles  of  truth, 
and  that  their  ministry  was  the  true  ministry ; 
but  I  dwelt  then  far  from  any  of  them,  only  thus 
it  had  happened.  When  I  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  I  was  at  a  meeting  or  two  of  theirs,  and  the 
doctrine  of  one  man  that  preached  there,  proved 
to  me  (as  the  wise  man  terms  it)  "  like  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  for  it  was  found  after  many 
days;  "  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  be  in 
my  mind  when  I  was  alone,  and  some  of  his 
words  came  fresh  into  my  remembrance,  and  the 
voice  and  the  words  suited  with  the  exercise  of 
my  mind ;  and  at  that  time  I  met  also  with  a 
little  book  of  theirs,  which,  as  the  doctrine  it 
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contained  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles, I  was  confirmed  in  ray  judgment,  that  their 
profession  agreed  with  the  truth,  but  did  not  join 
with  them  ;  for  by  that  time  flesh  and  blood  be- 
gan to  be  very  uneasy  under  the  yoke  of  retire- 
ment, and  to  groan  for  liberty.  I  was  about 
sixteen  years  old,  so  I  was  persuaded,  by  reason- 
ing with  flesh  and  blood,  that  I  was  young  and 
might  take  a  little  more  pleasure,  and  might 
serve  God  when  I  was  older;  so  I  let  go 
my  exercise  of  watching  and  praying,  left  off  re- 
tirement, and  let  my  love  out  to  visible  objects; 
pride  and  vanity  grew  up  again,  the  divine, 
sweet,  meek,  loving  spirit  withdrew,  and  I  coul  l 
not  find  it  again  when  I  pleased,  although  I  did 
seek  it  sometimes;  for  I  could  have  been  pleased  ! 
with  the  sweet  comforts  of  his  love,  yet  I  did  not 
like  to  bear  the  daily  cross ;  and  being  convinced 
that  was  the  Quakers'  principle,  and  believing 
they  did  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  divine  love  in 
their  meetings,  I  went  sometimes  a  great  way  to 
a  meeting,  to  seek  for  divine  refreshment  there, 
but  to  no  purpose;  for  I  was  like  some  dry  stick 
that  had  no  sap  nor  virtue,  unto  which  rain  or 
sun-shine,  summer  or  winter,  are  all  alike;  thus 
it  was  with  me  for  about  three  years.  Oh  the 
remembrance  of  that  misspent  time  !  Oh  the  trib- 
ulation that  came  on  me  for  my  disobedience,  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  me.  But  when  I  was 
about  nineteen  years  of  agfc;  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  send  his  quickening  spirit  again  into 
my  heart,  and  his  light  shined  into  my  mind ; 
all  my  transgressions  were  set  in  order  before 
me,  and  I  was  made  deeply  sensible  of  my  great 
loss ;  Oh  !  then  I  cried,  woe  is  me,  woe  is  me,  I 
am  undona,  I  have  slain  the  babe  of  grace,  I 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  to  my- 
self afresh,  although  I  have  not  put  him  to  open 
shame ;  for  I  had  been  preserved  in  moral  hon- 
esty in  all  respects,  to  that  degree,  that  I  durst 
not  tell  a  lie,  or  speak  an  evil  word,  and  could 
be  trusted  i.j  any  place,  and  in  any  thing;  for 
this  would  be  in  my  mind  many  times,  that  if  I 
was  not  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon  I 
should  not  be  trusted  with  the  heavenly  treasure ; 
but  notwithstanding  my  righteousness,  He,  whose 
eye  penetran  s  all  hearts,  found  me  so  guilty  that 
I  thought  there  was  no  mercy  for  me.  Oh  ! 
that  testimony  of  the  blessed  Jesus  I  found  to 
be  true,  viz.,  Except  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
there  is  no  admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven or  favor  of  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

There  is  a  vast  value  in  genuine  biography. 
It  is  good  to  have  real  views  of  what  life  is,  and 
what  Christian  life  may  be.  It  is  good  to  fami- 
liarize ourselves  with  the  history  of  those  who 
are  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  help  con- 
tracting good  from  such  associations.    How  a 


human  spirit  contrived  to  get  its  life  accomplish- 
ed in  this  confused  world — what  a  man  like  us, 
and  yet  no  common  man,  felt,  did,  suffered — 
how  he  fought,  and  how  he  conquered,  if  we 
could  only  get  possassion  and  firm  grasp  of  that, 
we  should  have  got  almost  all  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing in  truth,  with  its  technicalities  stripped  off  ; 
for  what  is  the  use  of  truth,  except  to  teach 
man  how  to  live  ? — Robertson. 


We  published  in  our  last  number  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Nathl.  Richardson,  who  has  in 
press,  "  Conversations,  Discussions  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Thomas  Story."  We  commence  in  this 
number  some  extracts  from  the  work.  From  a 
hasty  glance  at  its  contents  it  appears  to  be  lively 
and  interesting,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit 
of  the  olden  time  may  interest  the  youeg. 

Introduction. 

The  conversations  related  in  the  ensuing  pages, 
transpired  near  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  But 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  have  not  grown 
old  with  time,  nor  has  the  light  then  shed  upon 
them  faded  with  the  roll  of  years. 

The  powers  of  intellect,  the  clearness  and 
cogency  of  argument  here  exhibited,  have  rarely 
been  surpassed,  and  have  lost  none  of  their 
original  vigor  nor  of  their  genuine  merit  by  the 
lapse  of  years.  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  the 
brow  of  religious  principles,  nor  have  the  errors 
here  combated  become  by  age  less  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  present,  than  they  were  to  a 
former  generation. 

The  work,  therefore,  has  the  freshness,  the 
interest,  and  the  practical  utility,  of  a  work  of 
yesterday,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  even  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader,  from  being  clothed  in 
the  strong,  direct,  yet  classic  language  of  a  by- 
gone age. 

Thomas  Story  was  educated  in  the  way  of  the 
National  Church,  and  was  trained  in  the  fashion- 
able accomplishments  of  an  English  gentleman 
of  that  period.  He  speaks  of  his  acknowledged 
proficiency  in  the  sword  exercise,  and  of  devoting 
some  attention  to  music.    A  writer  says  of  him  : 

"  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  understanding, 
and  highly  educated,  and  had  particularly  applied 
part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Natural  History 
and  the  physical  nature  of  things." 

At  a  proper  age  he  was  placed  with  a  coun- 
sellor to  study  law,  intending  to  enter  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  finish ;  but  his  sense  of  religious 
duty  turned  him  from  this  course,  and  joining, 
from  conviction,  with  the  people  called  Quakers, 
he  became  a  minister  among  them  and  to  mul- 
titudes of  others,  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  America 
in  the  prosecution  of  this,  as  he  believed,  divine 
mission,  and  underwent  many  hardships,  dangers, 
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and  privations.  In  one  of  his  many  voyages  he 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  was  for 
a  time  detained  a  prisoner  at  a  French  port. 

But  his  abilities  and  excellencies  as  a  minister, 
were  not  all  that  rendered  him  conspicuous  j 
whilst  in  America,  having  finished  a  religious 
engagement,  he  was  solicited  by  William  Penn 
to  remain  and  take  some  charge  of  his  affairs  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  yielding  his  consent,  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
a  member  of  the  Council,  and  was  the  first 
Recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  named  as 
such  in  the  first  city  charter,  1701. 

In  1706  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen  mayor,  of  Philadelphia ;  this  marriage 
connection  continued  about  six  years,  she  dying 
in  1712.  In  1706  he  was  chosen  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  but  declining  to  serve  was  fined 
£20  by  the  common  council.  But  besides  his 
assiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  several 
offices  which  he  did  accept,  he  appears  to  have 
led  a  life  of  great  activity,  being  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  religious  services  of  an  arduous 
character. 

The  business  which  he  followed  for  a  mainte- 
nance, both  in  England  and  in  America,  was  that 
of  a  scrivener,  and  he  appears  to  have  acquired 
considerable  property  in  this  way  and  by  mar- 
riage ;  after  his  father's  death  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  paternal  estate  at  Justice  Town, 
England,  and  although  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  made  it  his  home,  (so  much  was  he  absent), 
yet  he  took  much  pleasure  in  tree-planting,  as  an 
example,  as  he  says,  to  the  neighboring  proprie- 
tors, having  planted  out  many  thousand  trees, 
collected  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  but 
chiefly  from  America.  He  died  in  1742  of 
paralysis,  aged  about  seventy-five  years. 

"  Many  witnesses  remain/'  says  a  cotemporary, 
"  even  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  of  his 
high  value  and  merit  as  a  glorious  instrument  in 
the  Divine  hand." 

He  left,  in  his  own  handwriting  a  voluminous 
account  of  his  life  and  travels ;  and  in  his  will 
gave  directions  for  its  publication,  at  the  expense 
of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal, 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  public  as  the  author's 
legacy. 

These  munificent  intentions  were  nobly  carried 
out  by  his  trustees,  who,  within  five  years  after 
his  decease,  "  printed  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  the  said  journal"  in  large  folio  of  near  eight 
hundred  pages. 

The  copy  from  which  these  extracts  have  been 
taken  is  in  paper,  typography,  and  binding,  a 
fine  specimen  of  art.  The  number  of  copies 
thus  issued  is  nowhere  stated,  nor  is  any  intima- 
tion given  of  the  amount  of  the  residue  of  the 
estate ;  both  matters  of  some  interest  to  those 
who  read  the  work. 

In  reading  the  conversations  and  the  discus- 
sions (some  of  them  of  great  length),  it  will 


scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  author's  memory 
could  possibly  recollect  the  whole  as  it  is  here 
related;  yet  as  he  could  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the 
full  purport  of  what  had  passed  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  had  a  clear  conception  in  his  own  mind 
of  the  arguments  involved,  there  could  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  his  giving  a  truthful  portrait 
of  the  discussion.  The  author  has  himself 
signified  that,  in  writing  them  out,  he  has,  in 
some  instances,  amplified  the  argument  and  ex- 
tended the  quotations.  By  such  means,  however, 
the  value  of  these  productions  is  enhanced,  as 
being,  by  so  much  the  more,  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  several  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

As  to  the  temper,  object,  and  manner  of  the 
author,  in  conducting  controversy,  the  reader  is 
particularly  referred  to  the  following  statement 
taken  from  his  journal : — 

"  Divers  disputes  I  have  had  with  many  in 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  never  began  any 
controversy,  being  always  on  the  defensive  side, 
and  rarely  entered  upon  any  point  in  question, 
with  any  sect,  till  I  knew  the  Divine  truth  over 
all  in  my  own  mind  and  my  will  subjected  by  it. 
And  my  next  care  usually  was,  not  to  provoke 
my  opponent,  for  by  keeping  him  calm  I  had  his 
own  understanding,  and  the  measure  of  grace  in 
him,  for  truth  and  my  point,  against  the  error  he 
contended  for  ;  and  my  chief  aim  generally  hath 
been,  to  gain  upon  people's  understanding  for 
their  own  good.  But  where  a  man  is  put  in  a 
passion,  he  may  be  confounded,  but  not  con- 
vinced. 

"  And  this  has  also  taught  me  to  be  totally 
silent,  and  sometimes  even  insulted  by  ignorants 
as  if  I  had  nothing  to  say  till  the  power  and 
virtue  of  Truth  hath  arisen  in  my  mind,  and 
then  it  hath  never  failed,  by  its  own  light  and 
evidence,  to  support  its  own  cause,  and  justify 
me."  Nathl.  Richardson. 

Byberry,  Philadelphia,  8  mo.  6th,  1860. 

DR.   GILPIN,  OF  SCALEBY  CASTLE,  ENGLAND. 

The  Lords  Supper. 
Dr.  Grilpin  sent  his  son,  a  counsellor,  under 
whom  I  had  been  initiated  into  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  who  still  retained  a  great  affection  for 
me,  to  invite  me  to  his  house  at  Scaleby  Castle, 
and  desired  to  see  some  of  the  Quakers'  books, 
supposing  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  reading 
them  j  and  I  sent  him,  as  I  remember,  all  that 
I  had. 

Soon  after  I  had  parted  with  these  books,  I 
observed  a  cloud  come  over  my  mind,  and  an 
unusual  concern  ;  and  therein  the  two  Sacra- 
ments (commonly  so  termed)  came  afresh  into 
my  remembrance,  and  divers  Scriptures  and 
arguments,  pro  and  con  ;  and  then  I  was  appre- 
hensive the  doctor  was  preparing  something  of 
that  sort  to  discourse  me  upon ;  and  I  began  to 
search  out  some  Scriptures  in  defence  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  those  subjects.    But  as  I  proceed- 
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ed  a  little  in  that  work,  I  became  more  uneasy 
and  clouded,  upon  which  I  laid  aside  the  Scrip- 
tures and  sat  still,  looking  toward  the  Lord  for 
counsel.  For  I  considered  the  doctor  as  a  man 
of  great  learning,  religious  in  his  way,  an  ancient 
preacher  and  writer  too,  famous  in  Oliver's  time, 
and  a  throne  among  his  brethren,  and  thatt  he 
might  advance  such  subtilties  as  I  could  not 
readily  confute,  nor  would  concede  to  as  knowing 
them  erroneous,  though  I  might  not  suddenly 
be  furnished  with  arguments  to  demonstrate 
their  fallacy ;  and  so  might  receive  hurt. 

And  then  it  was  clear  to  my  understanding, 
that,  he  was  in  his  own  will  and  strength,  though 
with  a  good  intent,  in  his  own  sense  searching 
the  letter,  and  depending  upon  that  and  his  own 
wisdom,  acquirements  and  subtility,  leaning  to 
his  own  spirit  and  understanding,  I  must  de- 
cline that  way,  and  trust  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  Divine  Author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And 
as  this  caution  was  presented  in  the  life  and  vir- 
tue of  truth,  I  rested  satisfied  therein,  and 
searched  no  further  on  that  occasion.  When  I 
went  to  his  house,  he  entered  into  a  discourse 
on  those  subjects,  and  had  such  passages  of 
Scripture  folded  down  as  he  purposed  to  use ; 
and  when  I  observed  it,  I  was  confirmed  that 
my  sight  of  him,  in  my  own  chamber  at  Carlisle, 
and  of  his  work,  some  days  before,  was  right ; 
and  my  mind  was  strengthened  thereby.  But  be- 
fore he  began  to  move  upon  the  subject,  he  dis- 
missed every  other  person  out  of  the  room,  so 
that  himself  and  I  remained  alone. 

The  first  thing  he  said  was,  in  a  calm  manner, 
to  admonish  me  to  be  very  cautious  how  I  es- 
poused the  errors  of  the  Quakers,  for  he  had 
heard  of  late,  and^  with  concern,  that  I  had  been 
among  them,  or  seemed  to  incline  that  way.  I 
answered  that  I  had  not  been  much  among  them, 
nor  seen  any  of  their  books  but  those  I  had  sent 
him,  and  knew  not  of  any  errors  they  held. 
Yes,  said  he,  they  deny  the  ordinances  of  Christ, 
the  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  then  opened  his  book,  at  one  of  his 
down-folded  leaves,  were  he  read  thus  : — "  Unto 
the  church  of  Cod  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them 
that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be 
saints.'7    1  Cor.  i.  2. 

And  at  another  folded  down  part  he  read 
thus  : — "  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed, 
took  bread  ;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  be 
brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body, 
which  is  broken  for  you  ;  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.  After  the  same  manner,  also,  he  took 
the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup 
is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood ;  this  do  ye, 
as  oft  as  you  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me. 
For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  coine." 

Upon  these  Scriptures  he  raised  this  argument. 


That  though  the  Corinthians  at  that  time  were 
sanctified  in  Christ,  and  called  to  be  saints,  yet 
they  still  needed  this  ordinance,  and  were  to 
continue  in  it,  according  to  the  apostle's  doc- 
trine, till  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  he  did  not  think  the  Quakers  more 
holy  or  perfect  Christians  than  the  Corinthians 
at  that  time  ;  and  consequently  that  no  state  in 
this  life  can  render  that  ordinance  needless  to 
them,  or  overgrow  it. 

To  this  I  replied,  that  though  some  of  those 
Corinthians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  God,  and 
were  at  that  time  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ, 
yet  others  of  them  had  not  obeyed  the  call,  but 
were  remaining  in  gross  sins  and  pollutions. 
But  as  they  had  been  heathens,  and  convinced 
by  the  ministry  of  that  apostle,  as  appears  by 
the  beginning  of  the  second  and.  fifteenth  chap- 
ters of  that  epistle,  he  had  first  of  all  preached 
to  them  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  among  the 
Jews,  his  life,  miracles,  doctrines,  death  for  our 
sins,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  saving 
truths,  but  does  not  so  much  as  mention  this  sup- 
posed ordinance  among  them.  But  considering 
their  weak  and  carnal  state,  and  incapacity  then  to 
reach  the  knowledge  of  Dtvine  mysteries,  the 
apostle  had,  in  their  initiation  into  the  Christian 
religion,  related  to  them  the  sayings  of  Christ 
on  that  subject ;  and  they  had  been  in  the  prac- 
tice, or  rather  abuse  of  it,  till  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  that  epistle.  Yet  if  the  words  of  that 
epistle,  in  that  place,  be  carefully  and  impartially 
observed,  without  prepossession  or  prejudice,  and 
compared  with  other  Scriptures,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  not  any  positive  command  for  it  at 
all,  much  less  is  it  made  a  standing  ordinance, 
but  left  to  the  option  and  discretion  of  his 
disciples,  to  whom  it  was  first  mentioned  how 
often  they  should  do  it,  and,  consequently,  also, 
how  long  they  should  continue  it,  as  appears  by 
the  same  text  now  adduced ;  viz.,  "  This  do,  as 
often  as  ye  do  it,  in  remembrance  of  me." 

But,  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  it  i3 
well  known  that,  at  the  time  of  the  redemption 
of  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  slavery,  the 
Passover  with  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  instituted 
as  a  standing  ordinance,  in  commemoration  of 
it,  until  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  antitype 
of  that  figure,  should  come.  But,  as  Israel,  of- 
fending the  Lord,  was  afterward  sent  into  cap- 
tivity under  the  Babylonians,  they  could  not,  in 
that  state  and  under  that  government,  celebrate 
it  in  form ;  and  therefore  they  invented  another 
way  to  keep  that  great  deliverance  in  memory, 
which  was  this  : 

The  father,  or  chief  of  the  family,  at  the 
proper  time  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  took  bread 
and  blessed  it,  saying :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  who  gives  us  the  fruit  of  the 
earth  then  dividing  it  among  the  company,  in 
like  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  and,  blessing 
it,  said :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord,  who  gives 
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us  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  This  they  did  in  a 
solemn  manner,  remembering  their  Egyptian 
slavery  and  deliverance,  lamenting  their  present 
state,  acknowledging  their  sins,  and  the  justice 
of  God  in  their  punishment,  and  hopes  of  his 
mercy  from  his  former  kind  dealings  and  gracious 
promises. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MO.  8,  1860. 


Died,  In  Birmingham  Township,  Delaware  Co.,  on 
the  18th  ult.,  Nathaniel  Speakman.  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

 ,  Of  apolexy,  after  a  short  illness  of  four  day?, 

at*  North  Castle,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  1st  of 
8th  month,  Caroline,  wife  of  Samuel  K.  Stouten- 
burgh,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  af- 
fectionate wife  and  daughter,  and  long  will  her  many 
virtues  be  held  in  remembrance  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  meeting,  of  which  she 
was  a  member  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  her  re- 
moval ;  but  we  trust  our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain,  and 
we  doubt  not  her  pure  spirit  has  winged  its  flight  to 
God  who  gave  it.  May  her  example  stimulate  us  to 
faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  every  good  word 
and  work;  that  when  the  time  of  our  departure  draws 
nigh,  we  too  may  be  received  into  the  mansions  of 
the  redeemed. 

 ,  In  Attleboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  2d  of  8th 

mo.,  1860,  of  cancer,  Mary  W.  Longshore,  in  the 
69th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  Near  Attleboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  31st 

of  8th  mo.,  1860,  of  paralysis,  Susanna  Gillam,  aged 
72  years  9  months  and  12  days,  an  elder  and  very  ac- 
tive member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  Mark  Palmer,  within  the 

limits  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  on  the  23d  of 
8th  mo.,  1860,  Sarah  M.  Bunting,  daughter  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Bunting,  of  Newtown,  aged  42  years  and  3 
months. 

 ,  On  6th  day  evening,  8th  mo.  31,  William 

Johns,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 


PARENTAL    HOROLOGY;  OR    WARNINGS  BY  A 
WATCHMAKER. 

A  son,  like  a  watch,  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated ;  if  he  be  too  fast,  do  not  attempt  to  make 
him  suddenly  slow ;  and  if  too  slow,  do  not  too 
violently  urge  him  to  rapidity.  Slowness  en- 
gendered surety,  while  rapidity  frequently 
leadeth  to  ruin.  Wind  him  up  carefully  with 
the  key  of  thy  counsel,  and  take  care  that  thou 
dost  not  break  the  spirit  of  thy  offspring  by  the 
haste  of  thy  temper.  The  night  air  damageth 
the  most  excellent  works — so  doth  the  latch-key 
often  open  the  door  to  mischief.  Good  hours 
are  the  nucleus  of  good  days,  and  he  who  goeth 
to  bed  early  will  rise  in  his  profession.  Look 


after  the  doings  of  thy  son  rather  with  the  lan- 
tern of  love  than  with  the  bull's-eye  of  duty ; 
for  as  the  clock  is  said  to  be  slower  than  the  sun, 
so  is  a  son  sometimes  faster  for  a  watch. — 

Diogenes. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  IS  OUR  PATH  IN  LIFE  ? 

If  it  was  impossible  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  for 
a  man  to  serve  two  masters,  it  is  equally  so  now. 
Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  either 
good  or  bad.  We  cannot  live  to  God  and  to 
the  world  at  the  same  time ;  no  fountain  sends 
forth  at  the  same  place  "  sweet  water  and  bit- 
ter." Christ  and  Belial  can  no  more  dwell 
together,  than  light  and  darkness.  Everything 
produces  after  its  kind,  as  every  effect  corres- 
ponds with  its  cause.  The  thorn  tree  does  not 
bear  figs,  nor  the  bramble  bush  grapes.  As  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  so  the  spirit  we  are 
of  is  manifested  by  our  works.  If  the  spirit  of 
Christ  be  in  us  and  abound,  our  steady  upright 
walk  in  life  will  show  forth  kindness,  forbear- 
ance, patience,  humility,  temperance,  peace, 
honesty,  goodness,  truth,  charity,  faith,  love  and 
good  will  to  all  men ;  adorning  virtues  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  practically  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  great  pattern 
and  example  of  every  Christian  believer. 

On  the  other  hand,  anger,  hatred,  cruelty, 
strife,  pride,  envy,  falsehood,  intemperance, 
revellings,  and  such  like,  are  the  works  of  the 
flesh  ;  "  they  which  do  such  things,  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  We  are  either, 
then,  in  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction, 
or  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  life  and 
peace.  All  are  embraced  in  fchese  two  classes, 
and  the  end  must  be  with  the  sheep  on  the 
right  hand,  or  with  the  goats  on  the  left.  In 
either  case  we  may  read  in  the  Scripture  record 
the  sentence  already  pronounced,  and  as  every 
one  may  know  and  feel  within  his  own  breast. 
We  are  either  living  to  the  spirit,  working 
righteousness,  and  at  peace  with  God,  or  the 
reverse.  "  If  thy  heart  condemn  thee,  God  is 
greater  than  thy  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things; 
but  if  thy  heart  condemn  thee  not,  Aen  hast 
thou  confidence  towards  God."  "  Such  as  ye 
sow,  such  shall  ye  reap."  The  flesh  yields  cor- 
ruption, the  spirit  life  everlasting. 

If  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches  so  occupy  our  time,  as  tp  have  the  up- 
permost place  in  our  hearts,  they  become  filled 
with  these  guests,  like  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
so  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  Saviour  there. 
In  this  state  we  live  to  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil.  If  this  is  our  sorrowful,  unhappy 
condition,  let  us  flee  from  it  as  the  prodigal 
son  to  the  father's  house ;  for  "  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul."    The  present  moment  only 
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is  ours;  and  now  is  the  accepted  time;  to-morrow's 
sun  to  us  may  never  rise.  Our  fellow  pilgrims 
are  falling  on  every  side;  youth,  middle  life  and 
mature  age,  promiscuously  go  down  to  the  grave. 

Where  art  thou,  dear  reader,  in  this  journey 
of  life,  which  we  can  travel  but  once  ?  Let  us 
look  home  within  ourselves.  Does  the  spirit  of 
Christ  rule  there,  or  the  love  of  the  world  ?  Let 
us  bring  our  deeds  to  the  light  of  an  inward  self 
examination,  for  the  witness  and  reprover  is 
there,  and  will  either  justify  or  condemn  us. 

It  is  testified  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  good  things  that  are  in 
store  for  them  that  wait  upon  God,  and  are  faith- 
ful and  obedient  to  his  manifestations  in  their 
own  souls.  Great  and  glorious  promise  !  Most 
exalted  inheritance  !  Can  any  other  pleasure  or 
treasure  compare  with  this  Divine  reality  ?  The 
fleeting  things  of  this  life  must  soon  be  left 
behind.  If  we  miss  of  Heaven,  all  is  lost — if 
we  gain  this  pearl  of  great  price,  it  is  everything 
to  us.  Remember  the  rich  man  in  the  parable, 
and  poor  Lazarus  ;  also  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
"  If  ye  die  in  your  sins,  whither  I  go  ye  cannot 
come."  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation."  On  the  one  side  is  Heaven, 
eternity,  God, — on  the  other,  the  world,  tribu- 
lation, death.  W. 

Baltimore,  Smo.  2U7i,  1860. 


THE  ECLIPSE  IN  SPAIN. 

# 

E.  J.  Lowe  publishes  in  the  London  Times  an 
interesting  account  of  the  eclipse  and  the  at- 
tendant phenomena  as  observed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Santander,  Spain.    He  says: 

"  Before  totality  commenced,  the  colors  in  the 
sky  and  on  the  hills  were  magnificent  beyond  all 
description  ;  the  clear  sky  in  the  north  assumed 
a  deep  indigo  color,  while  in  the  west  the  horizon 
was  pitch  black  (like  night).  In  the  east  the 
clear  sky  was  very  pale  blue,  with  orange  and 
red  like  sunrise,  and  the  hills  in  the  south  were 
very  red ;  on  the  shadows  sweeping  across,  the 
deep  blue  in  the  north  changed  like  magic  to 
pale  sunrise  tints  of  orange  and  red,  while  the 
sunrise  appearance  in  the  east  had  changed  to 
indigo. 

The  colors  increased  in  brilliancy  near  the 
horizon ;  overhead  the  sky  was  leaden.  Some 
white  houses  at  a  little  distance  were  brought 
nearer,  and  assumed  a  warm  yellow  tint;  the 
darkness  was  great ;  thermometers  could  not  be 
read.  The  countenances  of  men  were  of  a  livid 
pink.  The  Spaniards  lay  down,  and  their  chil- 
dren screamed  with  fear ;  fowls  hastened  to  roost, 
ducks  clustered  together,  pigeons  dashed  against 
the  sides  of  the  house,  flowers  closed  (Hibiscus 
Africanus  as  early  as  2h.  5m.);  at  2h.  52m., 
cocks  began  to  crow  (ceasing  at  2h.  57m.,  and 
re-commencing  at  3h.  5m.)    As  darkness  came 


on  many  butterflies  which  were  seen  flew  about 
as  if  drunk,  and  at  last  disappeared  ;  the  air  be- 
came very  humid,  so  much  so  that  the  grass  felt 
to  one  of  the  observers  as  if  recently  rained  up- 
on. At  5h.  55m.  a  mock  sun  was  formed  22° 
below  the  true  sun,  having  the  ordinary  circular 
form.  From  the  summit  of  Pena  Castilla,  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Mr.  Heath  noticed  the 
magnificence  of  the  coloring  of  the  sky  reflected 
in  the  sea,  while  the  water  near  us  was  of  a  deep 
leaden  hue,  owing  to  clouds  overhead. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  master  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Himalaya,  for  the  following 
observations  :  Totality  commenced  at  2h.  52m. 
55s.,  when  prominences  were  visible,  one  on  the 
west  and  two  on  the  east,  of  a  bright  lurid  lake 
color,  followed  by  the  corona  shooting  out  on 
the  east  of  the  sun  in  two-forked  tongues.  The 
color  of  the  corona  was  white  darting  outwards. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  totality  another  pro- 
minence was  noticed  on  the  west  side  of  the  sun, 
of  the  same  color,  as  those  first  seen,  and  below 
this  a  most  beautiful  collection,  as  of  golden 
beads  closely  strung  together,  shone  out,  extend- 
ing to  the  lowest  part  of  the  western  limit  of  the 
sun.  The  stars  numbered  7  and  8  in  Mr.  Hind's 
map  were  distinctly  visible  in  the  telescope.  The 
cusps  of  the  sun  were  rounded  before  and  after 
totality,  and  the  prominences  were  lurid  and 
well  defined.  A  very  considerable  variation  of 
the  compass  took  place  during  the  eclipse.  Lieu- 
tenant N.  C.  Barton,  of  the  same  ship,  states  that 
Venus  appeared  shining  very  brightly  in  the 
midst  of  the  totality  at  2h.  59m.  56s.  Pollux 
also  was  seen  at  3h.  0m.  24.,  but  was  only  in 
sight  four  or  five  seconds,  in  consequence  of  a 
cloud  overcasting  it.  Three  red  protuberances 
showed  during  totality  to  the  left  of  the  sun,  the 
upper  one  being  very  bright. 


The  following  account  of  the  construction  of 
snow  houses  has  been  sent  us  by  one  of  our 
subscribers. 

SNOW  HOUSES. 

The  winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux  who 
visit  Churchill  are  built  of  snow,  and,  judging 
from  one  constructed  by  Augustus  to-day,  they 
are  very  comfortable  dwellings.  Having  selected 
a  spot  on  the  river  where  the  snow  was  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  compact,  he  com- 
menced by  tracing  out  a  circle  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  The  snow  in  the  interior  of  the  circle 
was  next  divided  with  a  broad  knife,  having  a 
long  handle,  into  slabs  three  feet  long,  six  inches 
thick,  and  two  deep,  being  the  thickness  to  the 
layer  of  snow.  These  slabs  were  tenacious  enough 
to  admit  of  being  moved  about  without  breaking, 
or  even  losing  the  sharpness  of  their  angles, 
and  they  had  a  slight  degree  of  curvature  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  circle  from  which 
they  were  cut.    They  were  piled  upon  each 
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other,  exactly  like  courses  of  hewn  stone,  around 
the  circle  which  was  traced  out,  and  care  was 
taken  to  smooth  the  beds  of  the  different  courses 
with  the  knife,  and  to  cut  them  so  as  to  give  the 
wall  a  slight  inclination  inwards.  The  dome 
was  closed  somewhat  suddenly  and  flatly,  by 
cutting  the  upper  slabs  in  a  wedge  form,  instead 
of  the  more  rectangular  shape  of  those  below. 
The  roof  was  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  last 
aperture  was  shut  up  by  a  small  conical  piece. 
The  whole  was  built  from  within,  and  each  slab 
was  cut  so  that  it  retained  its  position  without 
requiring  support  until  another  was  placed  be- 
side it,  the  lightness  of  the  slabs  greatly  facilita- 
ting the  operation.  When  the  building  was 
covered  in,  a  little  loose  snow  was  thrown  over 
it  to  close  up  every  chink,  and  a  low  door  was 
cut  through  the  walls  with  the  knife.  A  bed- 
place  was  next  formed,  and  neatly  faced  up  with 
slabs  of  snow,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fine  branches,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  At  each 
end  of  the  bed  a  pillar  of  snow  was  erected  to 
place  a  lamp  upon,  and  lastly,  a  porch  was  built 
before  the  door,  and  a  piece  of  clear  ice  was 
placed  in  an  aperture  cut  in  the  wall  for  a  win- 
dow. The  purity  of  the  material  of  which  the. 
house  was  framed,  the  elegance  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  translucency  of  its  walls,  which 
transmitted  a  very  pleasant  light,  gave  it  an 
appearance  far  superior  to  a  marble  building ; 
and  one  might  survey  it  with  feelings  somewhat 
akin  to  those  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
a  Grecian  temple  raised  by  Phidias ;  both  are 
temples  of  art,  inimitable  in  their  kinds. 


THE  UPAS  TREE  OF  FACT  AND  FICTION. 
(Concluded  from  page  353.) 

Early  on  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  Mr.  Loudon 
and  his  fellow  excursionists  set  out  on  their  ex- 
ploration. The  valley,  as  correctly  stated  by  the 
natives,  was  only  three  miles  from  Batum.  So 
far  was  there  from  being  an  absence  of  vegeta- 
tion in  its  vicinity,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that 
a  Mr.  Daendeis — a  gentleman  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice—  ordered  a  path  to  be  made  through  the 
dense  brushwood,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
explorers.  Mr.  Loudon  took  with  him  two  dogs  and 
some  fowls,  as  subjects  of  experiment.  Arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  left  their  horses, 
and  scrambled  up  the  mountain  side,  holding  on 
for  security  by  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
explorers  were  very  much  fatigued  before  they 
got  up,  the  path  being  very  steep  and  slippery. 
When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley, a  sickening,  nauseous,  suffocating  smell  was 
experienced;  but  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Loudon  and 
his  companions  come  close  to  the  place,  than  the 
smell  ceased.  Mr.  Loudon  shall  now  speak  a 
few  words  for  himself: — "We  were  lost  in  as- 


tonishment/' he  relates,  u  at  the  awful  scene 
below  us.  The  valley  was  an  oval  excavation, 
about  half  mile  in  circumference — its  depth  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet.  The  bottom  quite  flat ; 
no  vegetation — not  even  a  blade  of  grass — but 
abundance  of  stones,  like  river-stones  in  appear- 
ance, and  covered  thickly  with  skeletons  of  hu- 
man beings,  tigers,  pi^,  deer,  peacocks,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  birds  and  animals."  Mr. 
Loudon,  as  soon  as  his  first 'impressions  had  aba- 
ted, began  to  look  about  for  the  cause  of  the 
desolation  there  apparent.  He  examined  for 
clefts  or  crevices,  through  which  the  escape  of 
gas  might  take  place,  but  he  could  not  find  any. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  appeared  unbroken, 
and  to  be  composed  of  a  white  sandy  material. 
The  sides  of  the  valley  from  top  to  bottom  were 
found  covered  with  vegetation,  both  trees  and 
shrubs.  One  adventurous  person  proposed  to  en- 
ter the  valley — a  proposal,  however,  which  Mr. 
Loudon  considerately  declined,  and  which  the 
proposer  himself  did  not  carry  into  practice.  All 
managed,  however,  by  exercising  great  care,  to 
descend  within  eighteen  feet  of  the  bottom. 
Still  no  difficulty  of  breathing  was  experienced  ) 
only  a  sickly,  nauseous  smell.  The  deadly  char- 
acter of  the  emanations  of  the  valley  may  be 
judged  of,  from  the  result  of  certain  painful  ex- 
periments made.  A  dog  was  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  bamboo,  eighteen  feet,  long,  and  sent  in. 
Some  members  of  the  party  had  stop-watches,  by 
which  the  exact  duration  of  life  in  the  valley 
was  determined.  In  ten  seconds  the  animal 
fell  on  his  back,  overcome  by  the  poisonous  gas  ; 
he  neither  barked  nor  moved  his  limbs,  but  con- 
tinued breathing  for  about  eighteen  minutes. 
The  second  dog  broke  loose  from  the  bamboo, 
and  walked  in  of  his  own  accord  to  the  spot 
where  the  other  dog  was  lying.  He  then  stood 
quite  still  for  ten  seconds,  when  he  fell  on  his 
back,  and  only  continued  to  breathe  for  seven 
minutes.' 

The  first  of  the  fowls  was  now  thrown  in  ;  it 
died  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  A  second  fowl  was 
dead  before  touching  the  ground.  On  the  side 
of  the  valley,  opposite  to  where  Mr.  Loudon 
stood,  he  saw  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being 
bleached  quite  white,  and  lying  on  a  large  stone. 

The  skeleton  was  lying  on  its  back,  with  the 
right  hand  under  the  head.  Mr.  Loudon  wished 
to  procure  this  skeleton,  but  he  was  unable  to 
do  so.  This,  and  other  human  skeletons  exist- 
ing in  the  poison-valley,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  rebels,  who,  pursued  from  the 
main  road,  had  taken  refuge  here,  ignorant  of 
the  fatal  nature  of  the  place.  Until  fairly  into 
the  valley,  a  stranger  would  not  be  made  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  spot ;  and,  once  in,  there 
is  no  return. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Loudon,  when  he  was 
about  it,  did  not  procure  a  bottleful  of  the  gas 
which  pervades  this  poisonous  locality.    Had  he 
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done  so,  analysis  might  have  settled  the  nature 
of  it.  The  chemical  reader,  however,  will  be 
convinced,  from  various  points  of  the  description, 
that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  not  the  sole  gase- 
ous poison  there,  must  be  a  constituent  of  it  to 
a  very  large  degree.  And  a  very  terrible  poison 
it  is,  too.  Some  years  ago  a  curious  experiment 
was  made  with  it  at  the  Veterinary  College  of 
Lyons.  The  object  proposed  was  to  determine 
whether  a  horse  could  be  killed  with  it  by  mere 
absorption  through  the  skin.  For  this  purpose 
the  poor  animal  was  inclosed,  all  but  the  head, 
in  an  india-rubber  bag,  containing  air  mixed  with 
twelve  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  conditions  of  the  experiment  of  course  per- 
mitted the  horse  to  breathe  atmospheric  air; 
nevertheless  he  died.  This  is  the  gas  which  ac- 
cumulates in  grave-yards,  cess-pools,  and  other 
places  where  animal  matter  is  collected.  Acci- 
dents originating  with  it  have  been  particularly 
frequent  at  Paris,  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  large  amounts  of  animal  matter  accumulate, 
and  are  allowed  to  remain  for  considerable  peri- 
ods in  domestic  establishments.  Surely  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity ought  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  reflection, 
that  through  our  want  of  caution  we  are  often 
allowing  the  very  gases  that  constitute  the  de- 
structive properties  of  the  upas  valley,  to  do  their 


amongst  which  that  of  Harrowgate  is  a  familiar 
example,  contain  this  offensive  gas  dissolved; 
and  oxide  of  bismuth,  owing  to  its  pearly  white- 
ness, has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  skin-pigment. 
Certainincautious  fair  ones  have  before  now  emerg- 
ed from  a  bath  of  the  Harrowgate  waters  in  a  most 
alarming  state  of  blackness,  the  cause  of  which 
the  chemical  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand. The  blackness,  however,  is  not  perma- 
nent; and  if  the  accident  causes  a  lady  to  reflect 
on  the  folly  of  using  skin-cosmetics,  it  will  not 
have  occurred  in  vain. 


PERUVIAN  SEPULCHRES. 

At  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  which  rises 
from  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  called  Chacota,  to 
the  south  of  Arica,  are  a  great  number  of  an- 
cient sepulchres.  These  are  covered  over,  like 
the  adjacent  soil,  with  a  species  of  earth  very 
much  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  to  this  may  be 
doubtless  attributed  the  preservation  of  this  me- 
mento of  the  unhappy  aborigines  of  the  country. 
In  1790,  several  of  these  sepulchres  were  exam- 
ined by  Don  Felipe  Bauza,  a  captain  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  who  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
bodies  in  an  entire  condition,  but  withered  to  a 
skeleton,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  skin,  and  the 


deadly  work  upon  the  population  in  the  midst  !  hair  of  some  quite  of  a  red  color.    The  niches  in 


of  us. 

Were  it  desirable  for  any  reason  to  purify  the 
poison-valley  of  Java,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  description  of  the  locality  furnished  to 
as  by  Mr,  Loudon,  that  it  could  be  effected  by 
;he  exercise  of  moderate  engineering  skill.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  like  carbonic  acid  gas, 
is  very  heavy;  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ressel  just  as  a  liquid  would  do.  If,  therefore, 
he  poison-valley  were  tapped,  like  a  barrel,  at 
is  lowest  part,  all  the  foul  air  would  run  away, 
md,  mixing  with  the  external  air.  would  soon 
)e  diluted  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  practical 
larm  would  ensue.  When  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  mixed  with  air  in  very  small  proportions,  it 
nay  be  breathed  with  impunity.  In  point  of 
act,  we  breathe  it  every  day  of  our  lives,  especial- 
y  such  of  us  as  live  in  cities;  nay,  it  is  continu- 
illy  evolved  from  our  hair.  A  curious  point  may 
lere  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  evolution; 
ulphuretted  hydrogen  has  the  property  of  turning 
>lack  certain  metallic  compounds  which  are 
trought  in  contact  with  it.  Amongst  the  metallic 
:orapounds  in  question,  those  of  lead  and  bismuth 
re  conspicuous.  If,  therefore,  hair  be  smeared 
pith  a  paste  into  which  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)en- 
ers,  and  cutaneous  exhalations  retarded  by  a  cap 
if  oilskin,  the  hair  is  dyed  black,  although  the 
lye  itself  be  light  red.  Of  this  kind  is  the  ordi- 
lary  hair-dye.  That  oxide  of  bismuth  is  chang- 
d  to  black,  has  been  discovered  by  ladies  more 
han  once,  to  their  cost.    Some  mineral  waters, 


which  they  were  deposited  were  generally  cut  out 
of  the  stone  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length ; 
some  being  rudely  carved,  and  having  at  the 
bottom  a  mat  made  of  rushes.  The  bodies  were 
placed  on  this  mat,  the  same  attitude  being  gen- 
erally observed  in  all.  They  were  seated  cross- 
legged,  with  the  hands  placed  over  the  breast, 
and  so  contracted  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible 
space.  Others  were  seated  with  their  knees  bent 
up  near  the  mouth,  the  hands  likewise  being 
crossed  over  the  breast,  and  all  placed  with  their 
faces  towards  the  west.  The  body  of  a  young 
man  was  taken  out,  that  had  been  wrapped  in 
cloth,  and  his  features  were  still  distinct :  that 
of  a  woman  was  alsoexamined  whose  hair  was  in 
perfect  preservation — it  was  about  half  a  yard 
in  length,  and  divided  into  two  parts.  Some 
of  the  bodies  were  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  coarse 
woolen  cloth  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  the 
mouth  being  tied  up  ;  others  were  wrapped  in 
coarse  nets  made  of  "pita,"  and  all  of  them  had 
a  small  bag  hung  round  the  neck,  which  was 
found  at  the  time  to  contain  nothing  but  earth 
and  dust,  whatever  it  might  originally  have  been. 
Various  little  pots,  made  of  clay,  were  found 
round  the  bodies,  and  some  larger  ones  of  curi- 
ous forms.  In  addition  to  these,  some  fragments, 
apparently  of  plates,  an  ear  of  corn,  some  pita, 
and  other  trifling  articles,  were  found;  also  some 
small  pieces  of  copper  cut  in  the  shape  of  coins. 
In  Ylo,  and  other  parts  of  this  coast,  these  sepul- 
chres are  common. — Exchange  Faper. 
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THE  UPLAND  PATH. 

Wise  men — or  such  as  to  the  world  seem  wise, 
Picture  aid  age  the  downhill  path  of  life, 
Dimmed  by  the  vapors  of  a  lower  earth, 
Drawn  from  its  stagnant  waters.    Nay,  not  so  ; 
But,  rather,  upward  where  the  mountains  stand 
Guarding  the  young  green  valleys,  lies  his  way 
On  whose  broad  front  is  set  the  crown  of  years. 
Silent,  and  filled  with  beauty,  shall  he  go, 
As  one  who  travels  towards  the  source  of  streams, 
And,  pondering  thoughtfully,  comes  unaware 
On  landlocked  tarns,  whose  stilly  waters  keep 
The  face  of  heaven  in  memory !    Far  below, 
The  maddening  rivers  keep  the  seas  in  chase, 
Till  the  vexed  ocean  beats  the  curbing  shore  ; 
And,  striving  still  for  mastery,  the  rough  winds 
Grapple  the  yielding  argosies.    Not  for  him 
Sounds  their  wild  roar  amid  his  calm  of  skies. 
Save  when,  perchance,  some  shriek  of  human  woe 
Leaps  to  the  clouds  that  roll  beneath  his  feet, 
Touching  the  common  nature  in  his  heart. 
Unmoved  he  stands,  and,  in  a  trance  of  soul, 
'Mid  God-ward  dreams,  between  the  rifted  peaks 
Beholds  the  face  Divine.    So,  pressing  on, 
Higher  and  higher  still,  and  breathing  still 
A  clearer,  purer  air,  he  comes  at  length 
To  earth's  last  foothold,  and  stands  face  to  face 
With  the  great  Change  !    Undaunted,  undismayed, 
Though  round  him  close  the  everlasting  bills, 
And  darkness  falls  upon  him  as  a  shroud, 
He  casts  his  feeble  frame  on  Nature's  heart. 
That  beats  to  his  agaia  ;  then,  heavenward-bound, 
Sets  firm  his  foot  upon  the  Path  of  Souls. 

Chambers'  Journal.  E.  L.  Hbrvby. 

GOD'S  HOROLOGE. 

Hark!  God's  horologe  is  striking — 

In  yon  vaulted  dome  above ; 
Myriad,  myriad  orbs  triumphant 
March  majestic  to  the  chant, 

Hymning  God's  exhaustless  love. 

Hark  !  God's  horologe  is  striking — 

Earth's  "  orbed  maiden  "  hears  the  call, 

Throws  off  her  dew-besprinkled  hood. 

And  stsps  in  loving  servitude, 

To  scatter  light  and  peace  o'er  all. 

Hark  !  God's  horologe  is  striking — 

Wild  ocean  rolls  in  ceaseless  sweep, 
By  vaster  higher  influence  bound, 
In  ebb  and  flow  still  circling  round, 

His  waves  the  measured  cadence  keep. 

Hark!  God's  horologe  is  striking — 
From  lowly  nest  the  lark  up-springing, 

Soars  boldly  to  God's  throne  on  high, 

Pouring  his  lavish  minstrelsy 

To  shame  our  feeble  earthly  singing. 

Hark  !  God's  horologe  is  striking — 

Each  tiny  form  of  loveliness, 
Each  insect  frail,  each  perfumed  flower, 
Starts  into  life  to  bless  the  Power 
That  willed  its  being  for  an  hour, 

And  dies  in  quiet  thankfulness. 

Hark  !  God's  horologe  is  striking — 
Shall  man  alone  refuse  to  hear? 

Still  groved  in  life's  miry  ways, 

Forget  his  little  share  of  praise, 
Nor  track  a  father's  footsteps  near  ? 

God's  horologe  will  strike  once  more; 
It  may  be  in  the  dead  of  night, 


When  conscience  has  put  out  her  light, 
And  loving  beacon-fires  are  o'er. 

God's  horologe  will  strike  for  thee  ! 

Canst  thou  look  up  in  his  pure  eyes  ? 
Hop'st  thou  to  hear  his  cry,  11  Well  done?" 
Is  thy  bright  crown  of  victory  won, 

That  waits  thee  now  in  Paradise? 
— Englishwoman's  Journal.  E.  G.  H. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 
REFORMATION. 

The  Waldenses  of  Yaudois  were,  during  the 
middle  ages,  a  numerous  people,  originally  set- 
tled in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  but  afterwards 
spread  through  several  nations  of  Europe.  We 
learn  from  the  letters  of  Jean  Rodolphe  Peyran, 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  modern  Waldenses, 
that  the  term  used  in  that  country  to  designate 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Valleys  is  Vaudes ;  and  that 
Yaudois  in  the  French,  and  Waldenses  in  the 
Latin  are  corresponding  terms. 

He  says  they  should  not  be  considered  as  re- 
formed churches,  but  rather  as  evangelical  or 
apostolic,  because  they  have  never  been  connect- 
ed with  the  image  worship  of  Rome,  but  have, 
on  the  contrary,  protested  against  it  from  the 
earliest  ages. 

This  agrees  with  a  statement  quoted  by  Pey- 
ran from  a  French  historian,  who  says,  "  those 
who  were  called  Manicheans,  and  afterwards 
Yaudois,  Albigenses,  and  Lollards,  and  who  so 
frequently  reappeared  under  a  variety  of  other 
names,  were  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians of  Gaul,  who  were  attached  to  many  ancient 
usages,  which  have  since  been  changed  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  ignorant  of  many  opinions 
which  that  court  has  establishted  in  the  course  of 
ages."  a  For  instance,  these  'primitive  Chris- 
tians were  unacquainted  with  the  worship  of 
images."  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  men, 
almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  should 
have  persevered  constantly  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  customs  which  in  all  other  places  have 
passed  away.  It  is  with  customs  as  with  lan- 
guages ;  an  infinite  number  of  ancient  terms  are 
preserved  in  distant  cantons,  while  in  the  capitals 
and  large  cities  language  varies  from  age  to  age. 
The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Turin,  who  inhabit 
the  caves  of  the  Yaudois,  preserve  the  dress, 
the  language,  and  almost  all  the  rites  of  the  age 
of  Charlemagne. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Waldensian  church  and 
some  of  its  distinguishing  tenets  are  incontesta- 
bly  proved  by  the  followiug  extract  from  a  poem 
called  La  Noble  Loicon,  written  in  the  old  Pro- 
vencal language  about  the  year  1100  : 

Que  non  vogli  mandir  ne  jura,  ne  mentir. 
N'occir,  ne  avoutrir,  ne  preure  de  attrui, 
Ne  s'  avengeur  deli  suo  ennemi, 
Los  dison  qu'es  Vaudes,  et  los  fesou  morir.* 

*  These  verses  are  quoted  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages 
p.  507,  with  the  orthography  somewhat  different. 
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that  is,  whosoever  refuses  to  curse,  to  swear,  to 
lie,  to  commit  adultery,  to  steal,  to  be  revenged 
of  his  enemy,  they  say  he  is  a  Vaudois,  and  there- 
fore they  put  him  to  death. 

There  is  also  abundant  evidence  in  Catholic 
writers  to  show  that  the  Waldenses  may  be 
traced  to  a  still  higher  antiquity.  The  inquisi- 
tor Rienerus  Sacco,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  says,  11  this  sect  is  the  most  ancient  of 
all,  some  persons  asserting  that  it  has  existed 
since  the  time  of  pope  Sylvester,  (A.  D.  335) 
and  others  tracing  its  origin  even  to  the  time  of 
the  apostles. 

Claudius  Seissel,  archbishop  of  Turin,  in  a  book 
which  he  published  against  the  Vaudois  in  the 
year  1547,  says,  that  "  after  much  research  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  antiquity  or 
origin  of  this  sect;"  and  he  freely  acknowledges 
"  that  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
sect  of  the  Vaudois  has  been  in  existence  many 
centuries,  because  all  sorts  of  people  at  various 
times  have  tried  in  vain  to  root  them  out,  yet  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  whole  world  they 
have  still  continued  unconquered  and  invinci- 
ble." 

He  further  observes  that  the  Vaudois  or  Wal- 
denses owe  their  origin  to  Leo,  a  pious  man,  who 
being  shocked  at  the  avarice  of  pope  Sylvester, 
(A.  D.  335)  and  the  excessive  donations  of  Con- 
stantine,  was  no  longer  willing  to  continue  in 
communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  was 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  good  men.  From 
this  cause  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Wal- 
denses were  formerly  called  Leonists;  but  by 
others  this  title  is  derived  from  Leo  of  Ravenna, 
who  protested  against  the  papal  power  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  inquisitor  Rienerus 
Sacco  bears  witness  to  the  purity  of  their  morals, 
saying  that  they  lived  justly  before  all  men,  that 
they  had  good  sentiments  respecting  the  Deity, 
and  that  they  blasphemed  only  the  church  of 
Rome  and  the  clergy,  to  which  the  laity  willing- 
ly consented.  He  adds  in  another  place,  that 
the  Cathari  (or  Manicheans)  were  few  in  num- 
ber, there  not  being  more  than  four  thousand  of 
them  in  the  whole  world  ;  but  those  who  "  are 
sometimes  called  Leonists,  and  at  others  Vaudois, 
were  an  infinite  number,  and  that  he  having  often 
assisted  to  examine  these  heretics  had  counted 
forty-one  of  their  school  in  the  diocess  of  Padua, 
and  ten  in  Rubac  of  Clemma. 

I  shall  add  but  one  more  testimony  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Waldensian  church,  which  is 
that  of  Malte  Brun,  the  celebrated  geogra- 
pher. 

He  says,  in  his  description  of  Savoy,  "  twenty- 
two  thousand  Vaudois  residing  in  the  Valleys  of 
the  Alps,  who  for  at  least  twelve  centuries  have 
professed  a  worship  analogous  to  the  reformed 
religion,  bear  in  silence  the  privation  of  their 
privileges  as  citizens." 

Piedmont,  the  district  in  which  they  reside, 


derives  its  name  from  two  Latin  words,  pede 
montium  signifying  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long 
and  ninety  broad  ;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Valais,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  on  the  east 
by  the  Milanese,  south  by  the  county  of  Nice 
and  territory  of  Genoa,  and  west  by  France.  It 
contains  many  lofty  mountains  belonging  to  the 
chain  of  the  Alps  and  enclosing  among  them  a 
number  of  fertile  and  secluded  valleys.  The 
whole  country  is  "  an  interchange  of  hill  and 
dale,  mountain  and  valley,  traversed  with  four 
principal  rivers,  the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  the  Stura 
and  the  Dora;  besides  about  eight  and  twenty 
rivulets,  great  and  small,  which,  winding  their 
courses  in  different  directions,  contribute  to  the 
fertility  of  the  valleys  and  make  them  resemble  a 
watered  garden." 

Piedmont  contains  many  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  where  the  smiling  verdure  of  meadows, 
and  rich  luxuriance  of  orchards,  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  Some  of  the  vallies  are 
so  completely  encircled  by  steep  ridges  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  as  to  be  only  accessible  by  nar- 
row passes ;  and  the  inhabitants  thus  shut  out 
from  the  world  are  defended  by  the  bulwarks  of 
nature. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  intelligent  histo- 
rian that  it  would  seem  "  as  if  the  all-wise  Crea- 
tor had  from  the  beginning  designed  this  place 
as  a  cabinet  wherein  to  put  some  inestimable 
jewel,  or  in  which  to  reserve  many  thousand 
souls  which  should  not  bow  the  knee  before 
Baal." 

The  Vaudois  formerly  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  Piedmont ;  but  they  have  at  different 
times  been  driven  from  some  of  the  most  fertile 
spots,  and  they  are  now  principally  confined  to 
t'hree  of  the  valleys,  Luzerna,  Perousa,  and  San 
Martino,  in  the  Province  of  Pinerolo.  "  The 
present  population  occupying  fifteen  villages  or 
parishes,  under  the  care  of  thirteen  pastors, 
whose  religious  duties  extend  to  one  hundred 
and  three  hamlets  annexed  to  the  villages, 
amounts  to  [about]  twenty  thousand  souls,  be- 
sides one  thousand  seven  hundred  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  villages  are  for  the  most  part  situate 
in  the  valleys,  the  hamlets  on  the  declivities  of 
mountains ;  and  whilst  the  former  are  in  some 
instances  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  meadows, 
the  latter  are  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun  in  the 
summer,  and  are  encompassed  in  winter  for  some 
months  by  deep  snow,  which,  while  it  envelops 
the  hamlets  in  its  white  mantle,  demands  the 
greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  it  fills  up  the  ravines  and  conceals  the  preci- 
pices from  view.' 

The  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  are  generally 
poor,  frugal,  and  industrious.  In  many  places 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  so  steep  that 
they  are  obliged  to  build  walls  to  support  the 
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soil,  and  prevent  it  from  being  washed  down  by 
the  heavy  rains. 

They  have  to  break  up  the  ground  by  manual 
labor,  since  no  cattle  can  be  used  to  plough  ;  and 
they  are  compelled  to  carry  the  hay  and  corn  on 
their  backs,  and  thus  to  perform  the  labors  which 
in  other  countries  are  assigned  to  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Thus,  by  means  of  unwearied  persever- 
ance, they  succeed  in  gaining  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence, consisting  chiefly  of  rye,  buckwheat,  and 
chestnuts. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  geographers  and 
travellers  on  the  condition  of  the  Waldeness  in 
the  present  century )  but  in  ancient  times  they 
were  a  much  more  numerous  people. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Wal- 
denses  were  entirely  separated  from  the  Catholic 
church  earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  al- 
though they  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  opposed  many  of  the  ceremonies  which  had 
been  introduced.  In  this  respect  they  were 
not  alone ;  for  we  find  that  "  nine  bishops  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  the  year  590,  rejected 
the  communion  of  the  pope  as  an  heretic ;  and 
ifi  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  Paulinis, 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Aqulea  in  Italy,  oppos- 
ed the  papal  usurpations,  and  condemned  the  de- 
crees of  the  second  council  of  Nice  which  had 
established  the  worship  of  images. 

The  first  eminent  pastor  among  the  Walden- 
ses  of  whom  we  have  any  account  was  Claudius, 
bishop  of  Turin.  He  was  born  in  Spain,  and  had 
been  chaplain  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  king  of  France 
and  emperor  of  the  West,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishoprick  of  Turin  in  the  year  817. 

He  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  zeal 
against  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  such  as 
images,  relics,  pilgrimages,  and  crosses. 

He  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  saying, 
"  He  alone  is  apostolic  who  has  the  doctrines  of 
the  apostles,  and  not  he  who  boasts  of  sitting  in 
the  chair  of  the  apostle.' ' 

This  course  produced  a  great  clamor  among 
the  monks,  and  drew  upon  him  so  much  hatred 
as  to  endanger  his  life ;  but  he  still  continued 
to  labor  in  the  good  cause,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Turin  were  filled  with  his  dis- 
ciples. 

It  is  stated  by  Catholic  writers,  that  the  Wal- 
denses  preserved  the  opinions  of  Claudius  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  but  there  is  no  re- 
cord of  the  exact  time  when  they  finally  separa- 
ted from  the  Catholic  church. 

Although  the  church  of  Rome  was  then  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
the  papal  power  had  not  yet  acquired  that  des- 
potic sway  which  afterwards  enabled  it  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  consciences  of  men.  This  may 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  Claudius  was 
not  excommunicated  or  put  to  death. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  who  had  em- 
braced the  views  of  Claudius  continued  for  some 
years  after  his  death  to  live  in  peace  and  securi- 
ty, and  their  numbers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
augmented  by  immigration  from  other  districts. 
But  the  bishops  of  Milan  and  Turin  being  in- 
formed of  their  numbers  and  prosperity,  be- 
thought themselves  of  Kinging  them  again  under 
the  yoke  of  clerical  authority. 

Accordingly  the  scaffold  was  erected,  and  the 
fires  of  persecution  were  lighted  at  Turin,  in 
order  to  compel  these  inoffensive  people  to  re- 
nounce their  opinions  and  embrace  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  Some  of  them  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  others  fled  from  persecution  to  sow  in  other 
lands  the  seeds  of  their  faith,  which  soon 
sprung  up  and  produced  an  abundant  increase 
of  proselytes. 

About  the  year  1140  a  number  of  these  repu- 
ted heretics  were  discovered  near  Cologne  in 
Germany,  who  appear  to  have  been  men  of  ex- 
emplary lives  and  pious  sentiments  ;  but  because 
they  rejected  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and 
exposed  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  they  were  seized 
and  burnt  to  death.  They  stated  that  great 
numbers  every  where  entertained  the  same  sen- 
timents. 

In  the  year  1159  a  company  of  about  thirty 
men  and  women  who  spoke  the  German  lan- 
guage appeared  in  England,  professing  similar 
sentiments,  who  were  taken  up  and  through  the 
instigation  of  the  clergy  condemned  by  Henry 
II.  to  undergo  a  cruel  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment, and  then  to  be  turned  out  in  the  fields 
destitude  of  food  or  shelter,  where  they  died  of 
cold  and  hunger. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

The  insulating  of  submarine  telegraph  cables 
with  india-rubber  instead  of  gutta-percha  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  England. 
Several  papers  on  the  subject  have  been  read 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science,  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  electricians  in  the  kingdom,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  gutta-percha 
is  absolutely  worthless  for  this  purpose,  while 
india-rubber,  from  experiments  extending  over 
20  years,  promises  to  answer  every  requirement. 
India-rubber,  besides  its  manifest  superiority  in 
other  respects,  is  a  far  better  insulator  than 
gutta-percha ;  though  the  opposite  opinion  has 
been  widely  disseminated.  The  Atlantic  cable, 
besides  the  use  of  gutta-percha  as  .an  insulating 
agent,  had  also  another  fatal  defect — the  spiral 
form  of  the  external  wires.  This  form  permitted 
the  external  coating  to  stretch  under  a  strain,  and 
this  almost  completely  destroyed  its  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.    The  great 
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blunder  in  the  conduct  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
enterprise  was  the  childish  haste  with  which  it 
was  hurried  through;  not  permitting  a  proper 
test  of  th<3  various  new  plans  required  in  the 
novel  scheme.  This  blunder  will  now  be  avoid- 
ed, and  it  is  probable  that  the  next  effort  will  be 
successful. — Scientific  American. 


A  BRANCH  OF  CORAL. 

Here  is  a  branch  of  coral,  which  you  know  to 
be  in  its  living  state  a  colony  of  polypes.  Each 
of  these  multitudinous  polypes  is  an  individual, 
and  each  exactly  resembles  the  other.  But  the 
whole  colony  has  one  nutritive  fluid  in  common. 
They  are  all  actively  engaged  in  securing  food, 
and  the  labors  of  each  enrich  all.  It  is  animal 
socialism  of  the  purest  kind — there  are  no  rich 
and  no  poor,  neither  are  there  any  idlers.  For- 
merly, the  coral  branch  was  regarded  as  one 
animal — an  individual ;  and  a  tree  was  and  is 
commonly  regarded  as  one  plant— an  individual. 
But  no  zoologist  now  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
each  polype  on  the  branch  is  a  distinct  individual, 
in  spite  of  its  connections  with  the  rest ;  and 
philosophic  botanists  are  agreed  that  the  tree  is 
a  colony  of  individual  plants — not  one  plant. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Prussia. — Prussia  objects  to  the  admission  of  Spain, 
a  Catholic  country,  among  the  great  European  pow- 
ers, unless  Sweden,  a  Protestant  country,  is  admitted 
also. 

Arrival  of  Camels.— The  schooner  Caroline  E. 
Foote  has  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  the  Amoor 
river,  with  fifteen  Tartar  camfls  (two  humped),  to  be 
used  in  transporting  goods  in  Utah.  Eight  of  them 
are  males  and  seven  females.  There  were  thirty-two 
of  them,  but  seventeen  of  them  died  last  winter  while 
they  were  frozen  fast  in  the  Amoor.  Since  getting  to 
sea  they  have  all  done  well.  They  are  large,  healthy, 
hardy  animals,  capable  of  carrying  one  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  are  excellently  suited  to  the  busi- 
ness of  packing. 

Slave  Trade. — It  is  remarkable,  if  we  may  believe 
the  current,  rumors  of  the  day,  how  the  slave  trade  is 
progressing.  It  is  stated  that  a  regular  fleet  of  ves- 
sels clear  from  different  ports  of  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  distributed  among  them  are 
stores  and  water  to  fit  out  two  or  three  of  them  for 
slavers,  and  that  when  the  coast  is  clear  they  all  com- 
bine to  aid  the  selected  vessels  in  receiving  stores 
and  slaves  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  By 
these  means  seven  or  eight  vessels  may  be  all  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  without  having  on  board 
sufficient  slave  material  to  convict  any  one  of  them. — 
The  Press. 

Oil  News. — The  Franklin  Citizen  gives  an  account 
of  the  wells  in  and  adjoining  the  borough  of  Frank- 
lin. Above  the  town  there  are  twenty-one  wells. 
One  of  these,  belonging  to  McKissick,  McCormick  & 
Co.,  is  yielding  ten  barrels  per  day.  The  other  twen- 
ty are  in  various  stages  of  progress,  some  just  begun, 
others  down  a  considerable  distance  with  no  indica- 
tions of  oil,  and  a  few  giving  flattering  prospects.  In 


the  borough  there  are  thirty-one  wells  as  far  down 
French  creek  as  the  court  house.  Thirty  of  these  are 
like  the  foregoing  twenty,  a  few,  however,  being  tol- 
erably sure  to  prove  good  wells.  One  is  pumping 
oil — that  of  Eveletb,  Bissell  &  Co. — with  a  yield  of 
eighteen  barrels  per  day.  It  will  probably  be  a  fif- 
teen barrel  well. 

Postal  Arrangement. — A  new  postal  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
relative  to  foreign  postage.  The  scale  of  progression 
for  rating  letters  forwarded  by  the  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg mails  has  recently  been  modified  so  as  to  charge 
single  rates  of  postage  on  each  letter  or  package  not 
exceeding  half  an  ounce,  and  an  additional  rate  for 
each  additional  half  an  ounce.  This  new  scale  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  domes- 
tic letters,  and  goes  into  operation  immediately. 

The  Prince  op  Wales. — After  visiting  Canada  the 
Prince  will  go  to  Chicago. 

He  will  then  visit  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Port- 
land, whence  he  will  embark. 

Inventions  by  Women. — The  last  number  of  Le  Genie 
Industrie!  (published  at  Paris)  has  an  illustrated  de- 
scription of  an  improvement  in  a  complicated  machine 
for  stamping  dies,  invented  by  "  Madam,  the  widow 
De  La  Chaussee."  Almost  every  number  of  the  French 
mechanical  papers  contains  some  account  of  inventions 
made  by  women. 

Russian  Emancipation — Its  Effects. — St.  Peters- 
burg, June  27. — Since  the  great  problem  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Serfs  has  been  definitely  resolved 
upon,  the  noble  cause  of  uational  civilization,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  emancipation  and  its  indi- 
spensable complement,  has  been  making  notable  pro- 
gress day  by  day.  Our  papers  are  filled  with  news, 
which  comes  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
of  the  establishment  of  free  schools  and  of  Sunday 
schools.  Every  day  sees  new  schools  opened  of  a 
character  to  attract  and  to  educate  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population.  They  are  already  very  numerous  and 
scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  not  to 
speak  of  the  two  capitals,  where  they  are  no  longer 
a  new  thing  ;  we  see  them  starting  up  in  remote  ham- 
lets and  villages  under  the  patronage  of  the  land- 
holders, or  of  some  other  public  spirited  persons.  We 
need  not  say  that  these  free  schools,  established  in 
the  interest  of  the  people,  and  multiplied  on  the  eve 
of  their  emancipation,  are  called  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  working  classes  which 
must  be  most  salutary.  By  correcting  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices,  and  by  dissipating  the  ignorance  of 
the  Russian  people,  these  schools  will  render  them 
worthy  of  the  independence  which  is  soon  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  them,  in  giving  them  those  ideas  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  labor  which  are  the  first  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  liberty.  The  preparation  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Serfs  may  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered as  complete.  The  Commissions  are  at  present 
engaged  upon  the  actual  drafting  of  the  laws  which 
are  to  embody  the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived 
through  so  much  labor  and  deliberation.  The  Im- 
perial manifesto  decreeing  the  abolishment  of  slavery 
will  appear,  as  I  have  said  before,  during  the  autumn, 
after  the  field  labor  is  finished,  at  the  end  of  October 
or  the  beginning  of  November.  The  government  has 
adopted  the  necessary  financial  measures  iu  order  to 
act  as  a  mediator  in  the  settlement  of  relations  be- 
tween the  landholders  and  the  emancipated  Serfs. 

Tanning. — No  lees  than  200,000  hemlock  trees  are 
cut  down  annually  in  the  United  States  to  famish 
bark  for  tanning  purposes. 
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There  13  a  female  college  in  Forsyth,  Ga.,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  to  cut  and  make 
their  own  dresses,  and  also,  in  turn,  occasionally  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  cooking  and  other  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  institution. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal.— In  the  Flour  market  there  is  but 
little  change.  The  receipts  and  stocks  are  small  and 
holders  are  firm  in  their  demands  ;  there  is  not  much 
doing  for  export,  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  were 
disposed  of  at  $5  75  per  barrel  for  mixed  brands  of 
superfine,  and  $6  25"  a  6  50  for  extra  family.  There 
is  a  steady  home  consumption  demand  at  the  same 
figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  6  02}  to  $7.  Rye  Flour 
13  worth  $3  62  J,  and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  $3  37£ 
per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  prices 
are  firm.  Sales  of  3800  bus.  prime  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  red  at  #1  40  a  $1  43,  and  white  $1  53 
a  1  56.  Rye  is  selling  at  78  a  80  cents.  Corn  is 
firm,  .vith  small  sales  of  fair  yellow  at  74  cents. 
Oats  are  in  demand  and  prices  firmly  maintained. 
4  000  bushels  prime  Delaware  sold  at  35  a  36  eents, 
and  some  Pennsylvania,  old  crop,  sold  at  37  cents.. 

Cloverseed  is  scarce,  at  $5  25  a  5  50  per  64 
pounds.  Small  sales  of  Timothy  at  $2  50  and  Flax- 
seed at  $1  62  per  bushel.  .  % 


I^HE  Compilation  which  I  have  prepared  of  the 
"  Conversations,  Discussions,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Thomas  Story,"  is  now  published  and  ready  for  de- 
livery. They  form  a  12mo.  volume  of  363  pages  ;  the 
price  in  cloth  binding  is  $1  per  single  copy,  or  six 
copies  for-$5.00. 

Persons  procuring  subscriptions  will  be  entitled  to 
ne  copy  extra  for  every  five  subscribed  for. 
Orders  received  by  T.  Edward  Zell,  No.  439  Market 
treet.  '"NATH'L  RICHARDSON. 

Byberry,  8th  mo.  31st,  1860. 


LAKE  SCHOOL,  at  West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,  New 
York. — The  next  term  of  40  weeks  begins  1st  of 
Tenth  month.  $90  per  term  for  board  and  use  of  books, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $2  25  per  week.  For  Circular  ad- 
dress 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
EL  MIR  A  AVERILL, 
9th  mo.  8.  Proprietors. 


TEACHER  WANTED.— Wanted  a  competent  male 
teacher,(a  Friend)  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
at  Abiugton.    Address  S  AMUEL  W.  NOBLE,  Jenkin 
town  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
9th  mo.  8,  1860. 


-pOR  SALE. — The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the 
Jj  Farms  known  as  Olney  and  Wilna,  situated  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  about  6  miles  north  of 
Magnolia  Station  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  near  Friends'  Meeting-house 
at  Fallston. 

The  whole  tract  embraces  about  Six  Hundred  Acres 
upon  which  there  are  two  large  First  Class  Residen 
ces  with  commodious  Barns,  Staeles,  and  other  out 
buildings,  all  in  first  rate  order,  together  with  several 
excellent  tenant  houses,  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 
Shop,  &c.    The  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva 
tion  with  a  due  proportion  of  wood  land,  well  laid  off, 
and  fencing  in  first  rate  condition.    Being  entirely 
healthy^  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  excellent  society 
the  above  property  offers  inducements  to  parties  wish 
ing  to  purchase,  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  will  be  sold 
together  or  divided  into  two  or  more  places  to  suit 
purchasers     Payments  will  be  made  easy.    For  fur- 
ther particulars,  apply  to  ISAAC  TYSON,  Jr.;  71 
Second  street,  Baltimore. 


9  mo.  1 — 4t. 


A SCHOOL  for  the  preparation  of  Girls  for  Friends 
Central  School,  under  the  care  of  a  committtee 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Race  Street,  west 
of  Fifteenth,  will  be  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  New  Meeting  House,  on  Second  day,  3d  of  9th 
month,  1860. 

Application  for  admission  may  be  made  to 
8  mo.  25.    LYDIA  GILLLNGHAM,  No.  1516  Vine  St 


rjPHE  SCHOOLS  under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Pre- 
parative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  Second  day  the 
3d  of  next  month. 

These  schools  are  situate  on  the  Meeting  House 
premises,  S.  E.  cor.  of  Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  and 
consist  of  a  girls'  Grammar  school,  a  Secondary  and 
a  Primary  school  for  boys  and  girls.  For  particulars 
apply  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street. 
M.  Saunders,  No.  543  York  Avenue. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th  above  Green. 
Hannah  M.  Levick,  No.  532  Dillwvn  street. 


Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  13th,  1860. 


8th  mo.  25. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
^t-his  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  term  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  ,  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P. 
8  mo.  25 — 2  mo. 


j  J.  GRAHAME,  )'        .  . 
>.  GRAHAME,  p'™ipals. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month, 
1860,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  ot  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  ODe  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 


J?  ATON  ACADEMY. — The  Sixth  Term  of  the  abovt 
jj  Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  0 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  «   20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  t( 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instraaor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

7  mo.  21,  1860. 

Meriihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodgest. 
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»  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ]  LET  HER  NOT  GO  I  KEEP  HER;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 


)L;  XVII. 
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From  Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox. 
GEORGE  FOX  AND  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

During  the  sojourn  of  George  Fox  in  London, 
e  was  assiduously  engaged  in  preaching  the 
Dspel,  defending  his  principles  by  controversy, 
ad  attending  to  the  sufferings  of  his  friends, 
ho  were  still  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  and  long 
nprisonmeDts,  on  account  of  their  religious 
jstimonies.  In  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  he 
lid  these  sufferings  before  him,  and  doubtless 
eminded  him  of  his  own  professions  in  favor  of 
eligious  liberty.  He  also  warned  the  Protector 
gainst  accepting  the  regal  title  which  the 
^rliament  wished  to  confer  upon  him,  and  he 
oncluded  by  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  avoid 
hese  things,  "  He  would  bring  shame  and  ruin 
ipon  himself  and  his  posterity. "  This  remon 
trance  was  well  received,  and  soon  after  the  in 
erview  the  following  letter  was  written  : 

"  0  Protector  !  who  hast  tasted  of  the  power 
if  God,  which  many  generations  before  thee  have 
tot  so  much,  since  the  days  of  apostacy  from  the 
postles,  take  heed  that  thou  lose  not  thy  power ; 
>ut  keep  kingship  off  thy  head,  which  the  world 
?ould  give  to  thee;  and  earthly  crowns  under 
hy  feet,  lest  with  that  thou  cover  thyself,  and 
o  lose  the  power  of  God.  When  the  children 
if  Israel  went  from  that  of  God  in  them,  they 
yould  have  kings,  as  other  nations  had,  as  trans- 
gressors had;  and  so  God  gave  them  one;  and 
yhat  did  they  do  then  ?    And  when  they  would 


king  of  the  Jews  inward.  Oh  !  Oliver,  take 
heed  of  undoing  thyself,  by  running  into  things 
that  will  fade,  the  things  of  this  world,  that  will 
change.  Be  subject  and  obedient  to  the  Lord 
God."  George  Fox. 

About  this  time,  Lady  Claypole,  the  favorite 
daughter  of  the  Protector,  being  sick  and  much 
troubled  in  mind,  could  obtain  no  comfort  from 
any  that  attended  her ;  whereupon  George  Fox 
wrote  to  her  as  follows  : 

"  Friend : — Be  still  and  cool  in  thy  own  mind 
and  spirit  from  thy  own  thoughts,  and  then  thou 
wilt  feel  the  principle  of  God  to  turn  thy  mind 
to  the  Lord,  from  whom  life  comes ;  whereby 
thou  mayst  receive  his  strength  and  power  to 
allay  all  storms  and  tempests/' 
"  Keep  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God ;  that  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord  unto  thee.  For  all  these  things 
happen  to  thee  for  thy  good,  and  for  the  good  of 
those  concerned  for  thee,  to  make  you  know  your- 
selves and  your  own  weakness,  that  ye  may  know 
the  Lord's  strength  and  power,  and  may  trust  in 
him:'  .  .  .  .  "The  same  light 
which  lets  you  see  sin  and  transgression,  will  let 
you  see  the  covenant  of  God,  which  blots  out 
your  sin  and  transgression,  which  gives  victory 
and  dominion  over  it,  and  brings  into  covenant 

with  God/'  "So  in  the 

name  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God 
Almighty  strengthen  thee."      George  Fox. 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  her,  she  said  it 
stayed  her  mind  for  the  present. 

At  this  time,  a  publicrsubscription  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering  Protestants  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  being  recommended  by  the  Protector, 
and  a  proclamation  having  been  recently  issued 
for  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  on  account 
of  the  Waldenses,  who  were  persecuted  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  George  Fox  was  induced  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Protector  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  government,  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
true  fast  which  God  requires,  and  to  make  them 
sensible  of  their  injustice  and  self-condemnation, 
in  blaming  the  Papists  for  persecuting  the  Pro- 
testants, while  they  were  themselves  guilty  of 
the  same. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  had  no  confidence 


lave  taken  Christ,  and  made  him  a  king,  he  hid 
limself  from  them ;  he  was  hid  from  that  which  I 

jyould  have  made  him  a  king,  he  who  was  the  |  in  the  sanctimonious  professions  of  the  men  then 
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in  power,  for  their  conduct  afforded  no  evidence ; 
of  a  Christian  spirit.  "  Divers  times,"  he  says, 
"  both  in  the  time  of  the*Long  Parliament  and 
of  the  Protector,  (so  called,)  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  when  they  proclaimed  fasts,  1 
was  moved  to  write  to  them,  and  tell  them  their 
fasts  were  like  unto  Jezebel's:  for  commonly, 
when  they  proclaimed  fasts,  there  was  some 
mischief  contrived  against  us.  I  knew  their 
fasts  were  for  strife  and  debate,  to  smite  with 
the  fist  of  wickedness  ;  as  the  New  England  pro- 
fessors soon  after  did  ;  who,  before  they  put  our 
friends  to  death,  proclaimed  a  fast  also."  The 
following  passage  from  a  letter,  written  in  Lon- 
don, by  Richard  Hubberthorn  to  George  Fox, 
throws  some  light  upon  the  course  pursued  by 
Cromwell.  u  This  week  did  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  and  common  councilmen  of  this  city 
go  up  to  Whitehall,  to  Oliver,  and  he  made  a 
speech  among  them,  concerning  the  danger  of 
enemies,  and  of  Charles  being  ready  in  Flanders 
to  come  over  with  an  army  into  England;  and 
in  his  declaration  he  spoke  more  against  Friends 
than  ever  before  he  formerly  expressed,  saying 
that  there  was  a  good  law  made  against  the 
Quakers,  and  that  they  did  well  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution, and  he  would  stand  by  them ;  for,  he 
said,  they  were  against  both  magistracy  and 
ministry.  So  he  and  they  are  all  hardened 
against  the  truth;  and  all  their  pretences  of  set- 
ting Friends  at  liberty,  which  they  were  once 
about,  are  now  ceased ;  and  they  are  only  plotting 
how  to  exalt  themselves  in  the  earth." 

It  was  now  a  time  of  great  suffering  among 
the  Friends,  there  being  seldom  fewer  than  a 
thousand  of  them  in  prison,  besides  the  frequent 
abuse  of  their  persons,  and  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods.  Many  were  led  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  go 
to  the  Parliament  and  offer  themselves  "  to  lie  in 
the  same  prisons  where  their  friends  lay,  in 
order  that  the  prisoners  might  come  forth,"  and 
not  perish  in  the  foul  and  loathsome  jails.  "  This 
we  did,"  says  George  Fox,  "  in  Tove  to  God  and 
our  brethren,  that  they  might  not  die  in  prison ; 
and  in  love  to  those  that  cast  them  in,  that  they 
might  not  bring  innocent  blood  upon  their  own 
heads,  which  we  knew  woulc[  cry  to  the  Lord, 
and  bring  his  wrath,  vengeance  and  plagues  upon 
them."  Little  attention  was  paid  to  these  noble 
and  disinterested  offers,  which  were  too  often 
answered  only  with  threats  or  blows. 

The  Parliament,  being  mostly  composed  of 
those  who  made  great  professions  of  sanctity, 
George  Fox,  in  order  to  reprove  their  hypocrisy 
sent  them  the  following  lines  : 

"  0  Friends: — Do  not  cloak  and  cover  your- 
selves :  there  is  a  God  that  knoweth  your  hearts, 
and  that  will  uncover  you.  He  seeth  your  way. 
"  Wo  be  to  him  that  covereth,  but  not  with  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  Do  ye  act  contrary  to 
the  law,  and  then  put  it  from  you  ?  Mercy  and 
true  judgment  ye  neglect.    Look,  what  was 


spoken  against  such.  My  Saviour  spoke  against 
such ;  '  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  not :  I  was 
hungry,  and  ye  fed  me  not :  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  not  in  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me  not/  But  they  said,  <  When  saw  we 
thee  in  prison,  and  did  not  come  to  thee  V  1  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones,  ye  did  it  not  un^  me/  Friends,  ye  im- 
prison them  that  are  in  the  life  and  power  of 
truth,  and  yet  profess  to  be  the  ministers  of  (Jhrist; 
but  if  Christ  had  sent  you,  ye  would  bring  out  of 
prison,  out  of  bondage,  and  receive  strangers.  Ye 
have  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been 
wanton;  ye  have  nourished  your  hearts,  as  in  a 
day  of  slaughter;  ye  have  condemned  and  killed 
the  just,  and  he  doth  not  resist  you." 

George  Fox. 

Having  been  some  time  in  London,  he  now 
felt  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city ;  but,  as  he  was 
going  out  in  company  with  two  of  his  friends, 
they  were  arrested  by  two  troopers  of  Colonel 
Hacker's  regiment,  and  were  taken  to  the  Mews, 
where,  after  being  detained  a  short  time  without 
examination,  they  were  liberated.  The  same 
day  he  went  to  Hampton  Court  to  speak  to  the 
Protector,  concerning  the  sufferings  of  Friends. 
This  interview,  which  proved  to  be  his  last  with 
Cromwell,  is  thus  related  in  his  Journal : 

"  I  met  him  riding  into  Hampton  Court  Park ; 
and  before  I  came  to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the  head 
of  his  life-guard,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  (or  ap- 
parition) of  death  go  forth  against  him;  and 
when  I  came  to  him,  he  looked  like  a  dead  man. 
After  I  Jiad  laid  the  sufferings  of  Friends  before 
him,  and  had  warned  him,  as  I  was  moved  to 
speak  to  him,  he  bid  me  come  to  his  house.  So 
I  returned  to  Kingston,  and  the  next  day  went 
to  Hampton  Court,  to  have  spoken  further  with 

him.  But  when  I  came,  he  was  sick,  and  

Harvey,  who  waited  on  him,  told  me,  the  doctors 
were  not  willing  I  should  speak  with  him.  So 
I  passed  away,  and  never  saw  him  more." 

The  extraordinary  career  of  Cromwell  was  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  mighty  potentate 
whose  sway  was  absolute  at  home,  and  »whose 
arms  inspired  terror  abroad,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  subject  to  a  wasting  disease,  aggravat- 
ed, it  is  said,  by  the  dread  of  assassination,  and 
the  reproaches  of  a  wounded  conscience.  The 
death  of  his  favorite  daughter,  Lady  Claypole, 
had  prayed  upon  his  spirits;  and  the  more 
especially  as  she,  in  her  last  illness,  "  had 
lamented  his  sanguinary  measures,  and  urged 
him  to  compunction."  Being  apprehensive  that 
his  disease  would  prove  fatal,  he  asked  Doctor 
Godwin,  one  of  his  preachers,  "  Whether  a  man 
could  fall  from  grace?"  which  the  doctor 
answering  in  the  negative,  the  Protector  replied, 
"  Then  I  am  safe,  for  I  am  sure  that  I  was  once 
in  a  state  of  grace."  It  is  said,  however,  by  the 
advocates  of  Cromwell,  that  in  the  solemn  hour 
of  approaching  dissolution,  "  he  declared  that  all 
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ie  had  done  had  been  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lation,  to  save  it  from  anarchy,  and  from  another 
7ar."  And  moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  he 
hen  "  showed  much  inward  consolation  and 
>eace,  annihilating  and  judging  himself  before 
>od." 

He  died  on  the  third  of  September,  (then  the 
rth  month),  1658,  being  the  anniversary  of  his 
amous  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  a  day 
ie  always  celebrated  by  rejoicings  in  honor  of 
hose  signal  victories. 

Among  all  the  great  men  and  master  spirits, 
vhose  minds  were  developed  during  the  troubled 
tnd  eventful  period  of  the  civil  war  in  England, 
lone  were  more  remarkable  for  their  qualities 
ind  their  success,  nor  do  any  afford  a  more  strik- 
ng  contrast  in  their  characters,  than  George  Fox 
md  Oliver  Cromwell.  Both  were  endowed  with 
?reat  talents,  and  subjected  to  deep  spiritual 
jonflicts ;  but  how  different  were  the  results  in 
:heir  principles  and  conduct !  Cromwell  took 
ip  arms  to  resist  his  sovereign,  signed  the  war- 
*ant  for  his  execution,  became  the  chief  actor  in 
some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record,  and,  in 
lis  Irish  campaign,  "  showed  towards  his  enemies 
greater  severity  than  had  ever,  perhaps,  been 
jxercised  by  the  pagan  leaders  of  antiquity." 
Yet,  being  UDder  the  influence  of  a  delusive 
fanaticism,  he  could  thank  God  for  victories 
jtained  with  crime,  saying,  "God  made  them  as 
3tubble  to  our  swords/'  "  This  is  no  other  than 
the  work  of  God,  and  he  must  be  a  very  atheist 
that  does  not  acknowledge  it." 

George  Fox,  being  called  to  a  spiritual  war- 
Fare,  and  becoming  a  subject  of  Christ's  peace- 
able kingdom,  did  not  "  meddle  with  the  powers 
of  the  earth,"  nor  could  he  take  up  the  sword, 
3ven  in  self-defence.  Like  his  Divine  Master, 
he  was  willing  to  suffer  for  the  truth,  giving  his 
sheek  to  the  smiter,  and  not  returning  insult 
with  injury,  but  "  overcoming  evil  with  good." 
Cromwell,  having  attained  to  absolute  power, 
professed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  church,  and 
the  champion  of  religious  freedom;  yet  he  suf- 
fered his  name  and  his  power  to  be  used  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Friends,  thus  destroying  the 
liberty  he  professed  to  guard.  George  Fox  was 
the  staunch  and  consistent  advocate  of  religious 
liberty,  which  he  advanced  by  suffering,  and  by 
preaching  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

The  power  of  Cromwell  died  with  him,  being 
founded  on  usurpation,  and  supported  by  the 
sword :  that  of  George  Fox  still  survives,  and 
continues  to  spread  in  ever-widening  circles; 
being  founded  on  religious  principles,  that  are 
in  their  nature  imperishable. 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  Protector, 
the  ministers  of  the  Independents,  or  Congrega- 
tional churches,  in  London,  met  together,  and 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  conference  of 
ministers  and  messengers  from  their  churches  in 
city  and  country,  in  order  to  prepare  a  declara- 


tion of  their  faith.  To  this  proposition  Crom- 
well reluctantly  consented,  but  their  assembly, 
which  was  convoked  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
did  not  take  place  till  more  than  a  month  after 
his  decease.  They  adopted,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and,  in  relation  to  church 
government,  substituted  new  articles  of  their 
own,  declaring  the  independency  of  each  con- 
gregation, in  the  appointment  of  its  officers,  and 
the  administration  of  its  discipline. 

George  Fox  having  obtained  a  copy  of  this 
declaration  of  faith,  before  its  publication,  wrote 
strictures  on  it,  "  and  when  their  book  of  church 
faith  was  sold  up  and  down  the  streets,  his 
answer  to  it  was  sold  also."  This  gave  umbrage 
to  some  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  one  of 
whom  told  him,  "  They  must  have  him  to  Smith- 
field/'  but  he  replied  that  "  he  was  above  their 
fires,  and  feared  them  not."  He  desired  them 
to  consider,  u  Had  all  people  been  without  a 
faith  these  1600  years,  that  now  the  priests  must 
make  them  one  ?  Did  not  the  apostle  say,  that 
Jesus  was  the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith  ? 
And  since  Christ  Jesus  was  the  author  of  the 
apostles'  faith,  of  the  Church's  faith  in  the 
primitive  times,  and  of  the  martyrs'  faith,  should 
not  all  people  look  unto  him  to  be  the  author  and 
finisher  of  their  faith,  and  not  to  the  priests  V 
Major  Wiggan  being  present,  asserted  that 
"  Christ  had  taken  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  had 
left  the  power  of  sin  remaining  in  us."  George 
Fox  answered,  "  That  was  strange  doctrine ;  for 
Christ  came  to  destroy  the  devil's  works,  and 
£he  power  of  sin,  and  so  to  cleanse  man  from 
sin." 


OLD  AGE  WITHOUT  RELIGION. 

Alas  !  for  him  who  grows  old  without  growing 
wise,  and  to  whom  the  future  world  does  not  set 
open  her  gate3,  when  he  is  excluded  by  the 
present.  The  Lord  deals  so  graciously  with  us 
in  the  decline  of  life,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  lessons  which  he  gives.  The  eye 
becomes  dim,  the  ear  dull,  the  tongue  falters,  the 
feet  totter,  all  the  senses  refuse  to  do  their  office, 
and  from  evefy  side  resounds  the  call,  "  Set  thine 
house  in  order,  for  the  term  of  thy  pilgrimage  is 
at  hand."  The  playmates  of  youth,  the  fellow- 
laborers  of  manhood,  die  away  and  take  the  road 
before  us.  Old  age  is  like  some  quiet  chamber, 
in  which,  disconnected  from  the  visible  world, 
we  can  prepare  in  silence  for  the  world  that  is 
unseen. —  Tholuck. 


The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  of  the  importance 
of  man,  as  man,  is  spreading  silently,  but  surely. 
Not  that  the  worth  of  the  human  being  is  at  all 
understood  as  it  should  be;  but  the  truth  is 
glimmering  through  the  darkness.  A  faint  con- 
sciousness of  it  has  seized  on  the  public  mind. 
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Even  the  most  abject  portions  of  society  are  vis- 
ited by  some  dreams  of  a  better  condition  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  grand  doctrine, 
that  every  human  being  should  have  the  means 
of  self-culture,  of  progress  in  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue, of  health,  comfort  and  happiness,  of  exer- 
cising the  powers  and  affections  of  a  man  ; —  this 
is  slowly  taking  its  place  as  the  highest  social 
truth,  that  the  world  was  macTe  for  all,  and  not 
for  a  few ;  that  society  is  to  care  for  all ;  that  no 
human  being  shall  perish,  but  through,  his  own 
fault ;  that  the  great  end  of  government  is,  to 
spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all ;  these  pro- 
positions are  growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit 
of  them  is  coming  forth  in  all  the  departments 
of  life. —  Channing. 

Our  great  men,  doubtless,  were  designed,  by 
the  wise  framer  of  the  world,  for  our  religious, 
moral,  and  politic  planets ;  for  lights  and  direc- 
tions to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  numerous  com- 
pany of  their  own  kind,  both  in  precepts  and 
examples;  and  they  are  well  paid  for  their  pains 
too,  who  have  the  honor  and  service  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  the  marrow  and  fat  of  the 
earth  for  their  share. — Penn. 


LETTER  FROM  ELIZABETH  WEBB  TO  ANTHONY 
WILLIAM  BOEHM. 
(Continued  from  page  405.) 

But  after  many  days  and  nights  of  sorrow  and 
great  anguish,  having  no  soul  to  speak  to,  it 
came  into  my  mind  to  give  myself  up  into  the^ 
hands  of  God  ;  and  I  said,  Oh  Lord  !  If  I  per- 
ish, it  shall  be  at  the  gate  of  thy  mercy,  for  if 
thou  cast  me  into  hell,  I  cannot  help  myself, 
therefore  I  will  give  up  my  soul,  my  life,  and  all 
into  thy  holy  hand  ;  do  thy  pleasure  by  me,  thy 
judgments  are  just,  for  I  have  slighted  thy  sweet 
love,  and  have  slain  the  babe  of  grace.  And  as 
I  sunk  down  into  death,  and  owned  and  submit- 
ted to  the  judgments  of  God,  my  heart  was  bro- 
ken, which  before  was  hard ;  and  it  pleased  my 
merciful  Father  to  cause  his  divine,  sweet  love, 
to  spring  again  in  my  hard,  dry  and  barren  soul, 
as  a  spring  of  living  water,  and  lh^  fire  of  the 
wrath  of  God  was  mightily  abated,  and  the  com- 
passionate bowels  of  a  tender  Saviour  my  soul 
felt.  I  had  living  hope  raised  in  my  mind;  yet 
greater  afflictions  came  afterwards,  so  that  I  may 
say  by  experience,  "  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  indeed,  that  leads  to  life; "  and 
I  have  cause  to  believe,  none  but  such  as  are  made 
willing  to  be  stripped  of  all  that  belongs  to  self, 
or  the  old  man,  and  do  become  as  a  little  child, 
can  rightly  or  truly  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate. 
And  I  do  find  by  experience,  that  no  vulture's 
eye,  no  venomous  beast,  nor  lofty  lion's  whelp, 
can  look  into  or  tread  in  this  holy,  narrow  way, 
although  it  is  our  King's  high  way.  Oh  !  the 
longing  that  there  is  in  my  soul,  that  all  might 


consider  it.  But  to  proceed ;  I  thought  all  was 
well,  the  worst  is  now  over,  and  I  am  again  ta- 
ken into  the  favor  of  God ;  and  so  I  was  led  into 
an  elevation  of  joy,  though  inwardly  in  silence  - 
but  in  a  few  days  my  soul  was  led  into  a  wilder; 
ness,  where  there  was  no  way,  no  guide,  no  light, 
that  I  could  see,  but  darkness  such  as  might  be 
felt  indeed  ;  for  the  horurs  of  it  were  such,  that 
when  it  was  night,  I  wished  for  morning,  and 
when  it  was  morning,  I  wished  for  evening;  the 
Lord  was  near,  but  I  knew  it  not;  he  had 
brought  my  soul  into  the  wilderness,  and  there 
he  pleaded  with  me  by  his  fiery  law,  and  right- 
eous judgments;  the  day  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  me,  which  burnt  as  an  oven  in  my  bosom, 
till  all  pride  and  vanity  were  burnt  up,  my  for- 
mer delights  were  gone,  my  old  heavens  were 
passed  away  within  me,  as  with  fire,  and  I  had 
as  much  exercise  in  my  mind  of  anguish  and 
sorrow  as  I  could  bear,  day  and  night,  for  seve- 
ral months,  and  not  a  drop  of  divine  comfort.  I 
could  compare  my  heart  to  nothing,  unless  it 
were  a  coal  of  fire,  or  an  hot  iron  ;  no  broken- 
ness.of  heart,  or  tenderness  of  spirit,  although  I 
cried  to  God  continually  in  the  deep  distress  of 
my  soul,  yet  not  one  tear  could  issue  from  my 
eyes.  Oh  !  the  days  of  sorrow  and  nights  of  an- 
guish that  I  went  through ;  no  tongue  can  utter 
or  heart  conceive,  which  hath  not  gone  through 
the  like;  I  could  have  wished  I  had  been  some 
other  creature,  that  I  might  uot  have  known 
such  anguish  and  sorrow,  for  I  thought  all  other 
creatures  were  in  their  proper  places,  but  my 
troubles  were  aggravated  by  the  strong  oppres- 
sion and  temptation  of  Satan,  who  was  very  un- 
willing to  lose  his  subject,  so  he  raised  all  his 
forces,  and  made  use  of  all  his  armor  which  he 
had  in  the  house ;  and  I  found  him  to  be  like  a 
strong  man  armed,  indeed,  for  he  would  not  suf- 
fer me  to  enter  into  resignation,  but  would  have 
me  look  into  mysteries  that  appertain  to  salva- 
tion with  an  eye  of  carnal  reason  ;  and  because 
I  could  not  so  comprehend,  he  caused  me  to 
question  the  truth  of  all  things  that  are  left  upon 
record  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  would  have 
persuaded  me  into  the  Jews'  opinion  concerning 
Christ ;  and  many  other  baits  and  resting  places 
he  laid  before  me,  but  my  soul  hungered  after 
the  true  bread,  the  bread  of  life,  which  came 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  which  Christ  testified 
of,  (see  John  vi.,  beginning  at  27th  verse,  to  the 
end,)  which  I  had  felt  near,  and  my  soul  had 
tasted  of  it;  although  the  devil  prompted  me 
with  his  temptations,  my  soul  could  not  feed 
upon  them,  but  cried  continually,  thy  presence, 
Oh  Lord  !  or  else  I  die.  Oh  !  let  me  feel  thy 
saving  arm,  or  else  I  perish.  Oh  Lord !  give 
me  faith.  Thus  was  my  soul  exercised  in  earn- 
est supplications  unto  God,  night  and  day,  and 
yet  I  went  about  my  outward  occasions,  and 
made  my  complaint  to  none  but  God  only ;  and 
I  have  often  since  considered  that  any  soul  that 
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can  be  content  to  feed  on  any  thing  below  the 
enjoyment  of  God,  the  subtle  serpent  finds  suit- 
able baits  for  them  ;  so  having  knowu  the  terrors 
of  God,  and  the  subtle  wiles  of  Satan,  I  am  con- 
cerned sometimes  to  persuade  people  to  repent, 
and  to  warn  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
Now  all  my  faith  which  I  had  before,  whilst  in 
disobedience,  proved  like  building  on  a  sandy 
foundation,  &c.  All  the  comfort  I  used  to  have 
in  reading  the  scriptures  was  taken  away,  and  I 
durst  not  read  for  some  time,  because  it  added  to 
my  condemnation  ;  so  I  was  left  to  depend  upon 
God  alone,  who  caused  me  to  feel  a  little  hope 
at  times,  like  a  little  glimmering  of  light  under- 
neath my  troubles,  which  was  some  stay  to  my 
mind  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  I  had  fallen 
into  despair;  but  I  much  desired  to  be  brought 
through  my  troubles  the  right  way,  and  not  to 
shake  off  or  get  over  them  in  my  own  time ;  I 
had  not  freedom  to  make  known  my  condition  to 
any  person,  for  I  used  to  think  if  the  Lord  did 
not  help  me,  in  vain  was  the  help  of  man;  and 
I  have  since  seen  i^.  was  well  I  did  not,  upon 
several  accounts,  for  I  might  have  come  to  a  loss 
if  I  had  doue  so ;  as  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord 
to  humble  me,  and  to  turn  up  and  throw  down 
all  that  which  might  be  imputed  to  man  or  self, 
that  I  might  know  the  work  or  building  of  the 
Lord  to  be  raised  from  the  foundation  of  his  own 
power,  where  there  is  none  of  man's  building; 
that  all  the  glory  might  be  given  to  him  alone; 
for  we  are  very  apt  to  say  in  effect,  I  am  of  Paul, 
I  am  of  Apollos,  I  am  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ; 
as  if  Christ  was  divided;  but  the  Lord  will  not 
give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  gra- 
ven images;  for,  as  thou  my  friend,  well  observ- 
est,  the  chief  that  we  ought  to  labor  for  is  to 
make  people  sensible  of  their  corruption,  to  di- 
rect them  to  the  word  nigh,  and  to  be  good  ex- 
amples to  them.  So  in  the  Lord's  due  and  ap- 
pointed time,  when  he  had  seen  my  suffering  of 
that  fiery  kind  to  be  sufficient,  he  was  pleased  to 
cause  his  divine  love  to  flow  in  my  bosom,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  the  holy  spirit  of  di- 
vine light  and  life  did  overcome  my  soul.    *  * 

And  the  Almighty  was  pleased  at  that  time 
to  make  my  simple  soul  sensible  that  he  did  send 
the  spirit  of  his  Son  again  iuto  my  heart,  in  or- 
der to  lead  me  through  the  progress  of  his  suf- 
fering; that  as  he  died  for  sin,  so  I  might  die  to 
sin,  by  bearing  the  daily  cross,  and  living  in  self- 
denial,  humility  and  obedience  to  God,  my  Hea- 
venly Father,  in  all  things  he  should  require  of 
me ;  and  then  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
compared  to  water,  as  well  as  fire,  my  soul  came 
to' witness;  and  the  ministration  of  judgment 
and  condemnation  I  saw  had  a  glory  in  it,  which 
made  way  for  the  ministration  of  life,  and  the 
axe  of  God's  word  was  laid  to  the  evil  root  of 
the  tree,  &c,  and  the  voice  of  him  that  preached 
repentance,  my  soul  heard,  that  called  for  the 
mountains  to  be  laid  low,  and  the  valleys  to  be 


raised  ;  viz.,  the  mountains  of  my  natural  tem- 
per; that  a  plain  way  might  be  made  for  the  ran- 
somed soul  to  walk  in.  An<J  the  Lord  shewed 
me  how  John  the  Baptist  came  to  be  counted 
the  greatest  prophet  that  was  born  of  a  woman  ; 
viz.,  because  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  rightly  termed  the  mourner;  and 
how  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
greater  than  he;  that  is,  uuder  his  ministration 
only,  which  was  to  decrease ;  but  the  ministra- 
tion of  Jesus  was  to  increase;  whose  baptism  is 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire;  and  he  will 
thoroughly. purge  his  floor.  Then  I  came  to  wit- 
ness, that  it  is  indeed  the  work  of  God,  to  be- 
lieve rightly  and  truly  on  Him  whom  God  hath 
sent;  that  this  purifying,  saving  faith  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  the  very  spring  or  vital  principle  of 
it,  divine  love.  Then  I  mourned  over  Him 
whom  I  had  pierced  with  my  unbelief  and  hard- 
ness  of  heart,  and  I  did  eat  my  bread  with  weep- 
ing, and  mingled  my  drink  with  tears.  I  was  be- 
tween nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  these 
great  conflicts  were  on  my  mind,  by  which  I  was 
brought  very  humble;  and  I  had  entered  into 
solemn  covenants  with  God  Almighty,  that  I 
would  answer  his  requirings,  if  it  were  to  the 
laying  down  my  natural  life;  but  when  it  was 
shewed  me  that  I  ought  to  take  up  the  cross  in 
a  little  thing,  I  had  like  to  have  heaikened  to 
the  reasoner  again,  and  been  disobedient  in  the 
day  of  small  things ;  for  although  I  had  gone 
through  so  much  inward  exercise,  yet  I  was 
afraid  of  displeasing  my  superiors  ;  being  then  a 
servant  to  great  persons.  It  was  shewed  me 
that  I  should  not  give  flattering  titles  to  man; 
and  I  was  threatened  inwardly,  that  if  I  would 
not  be  obedient  to  the  Lord's  requirings,  he 
would  take  away  his  good  spirit  from  me  again ; 
so  I  was  in  a  strait;  I  was  afraid  of  displeasing 
God,  and  afraid  of  displeasing  man;  till  at  last 
I  was  charged  by  the  spirit  with  honoring  of 
man  more  than  God ;  for  in  my  address  to  God 
I  did  use  the  plain  language,  but  when  I  spoke 
to  man  or  woman  I  must  speak  otherwise,  or  else 
they  would  be  offended ;  and  some  would  argue 
that  God  Almighty  being  that  only  one,  that 
therefore  the  single  language  was  proper  to  him 
alone;  and  man  being  made  up  of  compound 
matter,  the  plural  language  was  more  proper  to 
him,  &c.  Oh  !  the  subtle,  twistings  of  proud 
Lucifer,  that  I  have  seen,  would  be  too  large  to 
insert ;  but  although  God  Almighty  is  that  only 
one,  yet  he  is  that  Being  of  all  beings ;  for  in 
him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being;  but  let 
the  cover  be  what  it  would  I  had  scripture  on  my 
side,  which  they  called  their  rule;  and  I  knew 
proud  man  disdained  to  receive  that  language 
from  an  inferior,  which  he  gave  to  the  Almighty. 
So  it  became  a  great  cross  to  me,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  letting  thing  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  my  soul,  until  I  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  requir- 
ings in  this  small  thing.    These  things  I  signify 
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to  thee,  dear  friend,  in  great  simplicity,  that  thou 
mayest  see  how  the  Lord  leads  out  of  the  vain 
customs  that  are  in  the  world,  not  only  in  what  I 
mentioned,  but  also  in  many  other  things,  and 
hath  led  in  that  humble,  self-denying  way,  which 
Jesus  Christ  both  taught  and  practised,  when 
he  was  visible  among  men.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
true  Christian's  pattern,  and  his  spirit  their 
leader;  and  now  I  shew  thee  this,  in  truth  and 
sincerity,  because  I  would  not  be  misunderstood 
by  thee,  viz.,  I  am  a  single  soul,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  Lord,  and  so  do  not  plead  for  a  form,  for 
form's  sake ;  neither  do  I  plead  for  a-  people  as  a 
people,  for  we  are  grown  to  be  a  mixed  multi- 
tude, much  like  the  children  of  Israel  when  they 
were  in  the  wilderness ;  but  this  I  may  say  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,^  that  the  principle 
that  we  make  profession  of,  is  the  very  truth, 
viz.,  Christ  in  the  male  and  in  the  female,  the 
hope  of  glory  ;  and  Christ  thou  knowest  is  the  i 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  none  comes  to 
God  but  by  him ;  so  there  is  a  remnant,  which, 
like  Jcshua  and  Caleb  of  old,  are  true  to  the 
Lord,  who  is  their  spiritual  leader,  and  follow 
him  faithfully ;  and  they  stand  clear  in  their  tes- 
timonies against  all  dead  formalities,  which  are 
but  as  images,  when  the  vital  principle,  viz.,  the 
divine  love,  is  withdrawn ;  and  yet,  as  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  leads  out  of  all  vain  customs  and  tradi- 
tions which  are  in  the  world,  and  leads  us  in  the 
plain,  humble,  meek,  self-denying  life  and  con- 
versation, which  Christ  walked  in  while  he  was 
visible  among  men,  I  could  heartily  wish  all  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  his  spirit  herein ;  that 
thereby  they  may  confess  Christ  before  men ; 
but  if  it  please  the  Almighty  to  accept  of  souls 
without  leading  them  through  such  fiery  trials  as 
he  brought  me  through,  or  without  requiring 
such  things  of  them  as  he  required  of  me,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  judge  that  such  have  not  known 
the  Lord,  or  the  indwellings  of  his  love,  if  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  be  plain  upon 
them ;  for  every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and 
to  our  own  master  we  must  stand  or  fall.  But, 
dear  friend,  as  thou  well  observed,  that  purifica- 
tion is  a  gradual  work,  I  may  say  so  by  experi- 
ence ;  for  when  the  old  adversary  could  no  lon- 
ger draw  me  out  into  vain  talking  and  foolish 
jesting,  then  he  perplexed  me  with  vain  thoughts, 
some  of  which  were  according  to  my  natural  dis- 
position, and  some  of  them  quite  contrary.  And 
Oh  I  I  cried  mightily  unto  the  Lord  for  power 
over  vain  thoughts,  for  they  were  a  great  trouble 
to  me;  and  I  stood  in  great  fear  lest  one  day  or 
other  I  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  this  enemy; 
but  the  Lord  spake  comfortably  to  my  soul,  in 
his  own  words  left  upon  record,  "  fear  not  little 
flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom  : "  and  the  Lord  gave  me  an 
evidence  along  with  it,  that  my  soul  was  one  of 
that  little  flock.  Another  time,  when  I  was 
very  low  in  my  mind,  these  words  sprang  with 


life  and  virtue,  viz.,  "although  thou  hast  lain 
amongst  the  pots,  yet  I  will  give  thee  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers 
of  yellow  gold."  Oh  !  it  was  wonderfully  com- 
fortable to  me,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  did  bring 
a  promise  to  my  remembrance,  and  gave  me  an 
evidence  that  it  was  my  portion ;  so  I  pondered 
on  this,  concerning  the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  I 
thought  it  must  needs  be  the  wing  of  innocency, 
whereby  my  soul  might  ascend  unto  God  by 
prayer,  meditation  and  divine  contemplation; 
and  so  I  took  delight  to  pray  in  secret  and  fast 
in  secret,  from  the  secret  outgoings  of  my  mind, 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  my  Heavenly  Father 
which  seeth  and  heareth  in  secret,  himself  did 
reward  me  openly;  for  then,  when  I  went  to 
meetings  I  did  not  sit  in  darkness,  dryness  and 
barrenness,  as  I  used  to  do  in  Ihe  times  of  my 
disobedience,  but  I  did  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
I  end  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  said  "the  thief 
cometh  not  but  to  kill,  to  steal,  and  to  destroy, 
but  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that 
you  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  So,  the 
thief  had  in  the  time  of  my  disobedience  stole 
my  soul  from  Jesus,  who  saith  "  whoso  loveth 
father  or  mother,  &c,  or  his  own  life,  more  than 
.me,  is  not  worthy  of  me;  "  and  so  it  had  been 
with  me,  and  I  missed  the  benefit  of  reaping  the 
end  of  his  coming,  for  several  years,  but  he  in 
mercy  being  returned,  afforded  my  bowed  down 
soul  the  enjoyment  of  his  divine  presence,  and 
was  pleased  to  cause  his  love,  which  is  the  true 
life  of  the  soul,  to  abound  in  my  bosom  in  meet- 
ings, that  my  cup  did  overflow,  and  I  was  con- 
strained*, under  a  sense  of  duty,  to  kneel  down 
in  the  congregation,  and  confess  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  pray  to  him  for  the  continuation  of 
it,  and  to  pray  for  power  whereby  I  might  be 
enabled  to  walk  worthy  of  so  gre;it  a  favor,  ben- 
efit and  mercy,  that  I  had  received  at  his  boun- 
tiful hand;  and  I  remember  after  I  had  made 
public  confession  to  the  goodness  of  God,  my 
soul  was  as  if  it  had  been  in  another  world  ;  it 
was  enlightened  and  enlivened  by  the  divine 
love,  that  I  was  in  love  with  the  whole  creation 
of  God,  and  I  saw  every  thing  to  be  good  in  its 
place,  and  I  was  shewed  things  ought  to  be  kept 
in  their  proper  places,  the  swine  ought  not  to 
come  into  the  garden,  nor  the  clean  beasts  ought 
not  to  be  taken  into  the  bed-chamber;  and  as  it 
was  in  the  outward,  so  it  ought  to  be  in  the  in- 
ward and  new  creation;  so  every  thing  began  to 
preach  to  me,  the  very  fragrant  herbs,  and  beau- 
tiful, innocent  flowers  had  a  speaking  voice  in 
them  to  my  soul,  and  things  seemed  to  have 
another  relish  with  them  than  before.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  were  sweet  to  my  soul,  and  I  was 
made  to  call  to  others  sometimes,  to  come  and 
taste  and  see,  how  good  the  Lord  is,  and  to  ex- 
hort them  to  prove  the  Lord,  by  an  obedient, 
humble,  innocent  walking  before  him,  and  then 
they  would  see  that  he  would  pour  out  of  hi3 
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spiritual  blessings  in  so  plentiful  a  manner  that 
there  would  not  be  room  enough  to  contain  them, 
but  the  overflowings  would  return  to  him  who  is 
the  fountain,  with  thanksgivings,  &c.  And  I 
was  made  to  warn  people,  that  they  should  not 
provoke  the  Lord  by  disobedience  ;  for  although 
he  bears  and  suffers  long,  as  he  did  with  the  re- 
bellious Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  yet  such 
shall  know  him  to  be  a  God  of  justice  and  judg- 
ment, and  shall  be  made  to  confess  one  day. 

And  thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  given  thee  a 
plain  but  a  true  account  of  my  qualification  and 
call  to  the  service  of  the  ministry;  but  it  was 
several  years  before  I  came  to  a  freed  state  or 
even  temper  of  mind;  for  sometimes  clouds  would 
arise  and  interpose  between  my  soul  and  the  ris- 
ing sun,  and  I  was  brought  down  into  the  fur- 
nace often,  and  found  by  experience,  that  every 
time  my  soul  was  brought  down  as  into  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  that  it  did  still  come  up  more 
clean  and  bright,  and  although  the  cloud  did  in- 
terpose between  me  and  the  rising  sun,  yet  when 
the  sun  of  righteousness  did  appear  again,  he 
brought  healing  as  under  his  wings,  and  was 
nearer  than  before.  Thus,  dear  friend,  I  express 
things  in  simplicity,  as  they  were  represented  to 
ne;  in  the  manifestation  of  them  in  the  morning 
)f  my  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friend^  Intelligencer. 
"  ZACCHEUS." 

Zaccheus  was  chief  among  the  Publicans,  and 
le  was  rich.  Riches  were  an  object  then  as 
iow.  But,  notwithstanding  his  worldly  standing 
tnd  possessions,  he  desired  to  see  Jesus,  a  dis- 
tinguished personage,  then  passing  to  and  fro 
n  their  midst.  But  as  crowds  followed  him,  and 
ie  mingled  everywhere  amongst  them,  it  was 
lot  easy  for  one  small  in  stature  to  distinguish 
rim,  who  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  from  those 
hat  surrounded  him.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  a 
iertainty,  and  satisfy  the  desire  of  his  heart  u  to 
ee  Jesus,  who  he  was/'  he  ran  before  and  climbed 
I  sycamore  tree,  whence  casting  his  eye  over  the 
hrong  he  might  recognize  the  leader  from  the 
est.  As  the  good  Spirit  had  awakened  this 
lesire,  he,  who  was  filled  with  love,  raised  his 
:yes  upward  and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
'  Zaccheus,  make  haste,  and  come  down,  for  to- 
lay  I  must  abide  at  thy  house."  Now  was  his 
leart  filled  with  joy,  that  he  not  only  saw  him, 
tnd  spoke  to  him,  but  he  was  to  have  the  pleasure 
)f  entertaining  him  as  his  guest,  and  that  too  at 
lis  own  house.  How  different  was  the  state  of 
hose  of  his  companions,  that  murmuring  said, 
3e  had  gone  to  be  guest  with  one  that  was  a 
inner.  They  did  not  perceive  his  mission  was,  to 
)ring  the  lost  sheep  home  to  the  fold.  By  this 
simple  statement  we  are  assured  every  good  de- 
lire  is  met  and  strengthened,  and  also  approved, 
)y  him  who  sees  the  heart. 


Then  Zaccheus  gave  a  statement  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  life.  The  half  of  his  goods  he  gave 
to  the  poor,  and  if  he  had  at  any  time  taken 
anything  from  any  man,  by  false  accusation, 
he  made  restoration  of  four  fold  ?  How  com- 
forting must  the  returning  reply  have  been 
to  this  chief  among  the  Publicans,  whom  some 
would  shun  as  an  outcast :  "  This  day  is  sal- 
vation come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Abraham."  And  as  his  aim  had 
been  to  do  right,  he  stood  approved  by  the 
Highest,  when  classed  with  those  the  Pharisees 
esteemed  despicable.  O  !  we  have  need,  even  in 
these  days,  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phar- 
isees, and  the  leaven  of  Herod.  For  the  one 
would  destroy  the  innocent  life  and  cut  it  off 
from  amongst  men,  while  the  other  would  plume 
itself  with  the  Lord's  jewels;  neither  bear 
the  image  of  him  who  was  holy,  harmless  and 
undefined,  s.  H. 


NEVER  YIELD  TO  RIDICULE. 

Never  let  your  honest  convictions  be  laughed 
down.  You  can  no  more  exercise  your  reason  if 
you  live  in  constant  dread  of  ridicule,  than  you 
can  enjoy  your  life  if  you  are  in  constant  terror 
of  death.  If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from 
the  times,  and  to  make  a  point  of  morals,  do  it; 
however  pedantic  it  may  appear,  do  it — not  for 
insolence,  but  seriously  and  grandly,  as  if  a  man 
wore  a  big  soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  did' 
not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him  by  the 
breath  of  fashion.  Be  true  to  your  manhood's 
conviction,  and  in  the  end  you  will  not  only  be 
respected  by  the  world,  but  have  the  approval  of 
your  own  conscience. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  DEATH  OP 
C.  R.  KEESE. 

True,  sister,  was  thy  mission  here 

Amid  the  youthful  and  the  gay, 
To  teach  that  truth  and  love  can  cheer, 

And  lead  the  soul  on  wisdom's  way. 

And  thou  art  gone — we  mourn  thee  lost, 
But  still  the  truth  and  love  remain, 

Oh  might  we  hope,  when  tempest-tossed, 
To  see  thy  beacon  light  again. 

Like  angels  with  expanded  wing 
That  stoop  to  move  ere  they  depart, 

The  waters  of  Siloam's  spring 

That  healed  the  sick  and  breaking  heart ; 

So  there  are  those  that  sow  the  seed, 
Who  may  not  wait  to  see  the  shoot 

That  breaks  the  surface  of  the  glebe 
To  bear  the  flower  and  the  fruit; 

And  there  are  some  who  water,  too, 
The  young  and  tender  plants  that  live, 

Whose  eyes  may  close  ere  they  can  view 
The  increase  that  our  God  shall  give. 

Or  rich  or  sterile,  time  will  test 

The  soil  on  which  the  seed  is  sown, 

He  who  the  sun  and  rain  has  blest 
Will  surely  come  to  claim  his  own. 
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Then  happy  they  whose  lot  is  cast 

Among  the  truly  wise  and  good, 
Who  through  the  wilderness  have  passed, 

And  dipped  in  Jordan's  humble  flood. 

Such  raise  the  soul  above  the  earth, 
And  light  affection's  truest  flame, 

We  see  the  precious  pearl  of  worth, 
And  only  wish  to  win  the  same. 

And  thou  hadst  jewels,  sister,  which 
The  great  Refiner's  hand  had  tried, 

That  nothing  might  remain  on' them 
Which  would  not  searching  fire  abide. 

And  brightly  shone  each  precious  gem, 
Thy  modest,  comely  casket  bore, 

Now  hid,  not  lost,  who  11  search  for  them 
That  we  may  see  them  shine  once  more. 

T.  Whalley. 
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We  are  requested  to  inform  our  readers  that 
tc  The  Book  Association  of  Friends"  offers  for 
saje 

"  Conversations  on  the  Queries/'  a  book  for 
young  persons. 

"A  Treasury  of  Facts,"  in  6  numbers — each 
number  complete  in  itself — also  for  children. 

"  Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  of  Truth, 
'as  held  by  Friends." 

Two  Essays,  by  Samuel  M.  Janney. 

For  the  accommodation  of  Friends,  until  some 
central  depot  may  m  be  established,  the  above 
books,  and  also  some  other  Friends'  books,  may 
be  had  at  533  N.  4th  street;  at  the  office  of  this 
paper  324  S,  5th  street;  and  at  439  Market 
street. 

We  would  remind  Friends  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  some  weeks  since  by  "  The  Associa- 
tion," to  wit :  That  the  value  of  any  subscrip- 
tions forwarded,  will  be  returned,  if  requested, 
in  the  books  of  the  Association. 


Died,  In  Philadelphia,  Eighth  month  1st,  Margaret 
Middlb:ton,  widow  of  the  late  Gabriel  Middleton,  in 
the  85th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Green  street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  departure  from  life  of  this  dear  Friend  was 
peculiarly  impressive.  She  retired  to  bed  in  usual 
health,  and  while  in  peaceful  slumber,  the  messenger 
was  sent  to  release  her  willing  spirit.  Thus  realizing 
her  oft  expressed  wLh  concerning  this  evtnt. 

The  peculiar  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  judg- 
ment which  were  her  prominent  characteristics,  and 
qualified  her  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  an  efficient 
counsellor,  were  not  impaired  by  age.  It  was  evident, 
with  the  increase  of  years,  that  the  earnest  and  abid- 
ing desire  of  her  heart  was  that,  through  the  blessed 
influences  of  divine  love,  she  might  as  much  as  pos- 


sible live  peaceably  with  all  men,  and  be  enabled  to 
guard  he  r  spirit  that  no  condemnation  should  rest  up- 
on it  in  the  hour  of  find  account. 


\ 

EXTRACTS    PROM    "  CONVERSATIONS,  DISCUS- 
SIONS AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  STORY." 
(Continued  from  page|408.) 

The  Jews,  being  then  initiated  into  this  prac- 
tice, upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  as  the  Lord's 
being  pleased  to  remember  them  with  redemp- 
tion a  second  time,  the  succeeding ,  generations 
continued  it,  as  incident  to  the  Passover,  until 
the  Lord  Christ,  the  antitype  (as  well  Of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  as  of  the  bread  and  wine,)  did 
come,  who,  when  he  appeared,  was  declared  by 
John  the  Baptist  to  be  "The  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  and 
he  declared  himself  to  be  "  the  bread  of  life,  the 
living  bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven  ; 
proclaiming  also,  and  that  very  emphatically> 
that  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is 
drink  indeed;  that,  except  they  ate  his  flesh 
and  drank  his  blood,  they  had  no  life  in  them. 
And  all  this  was  meant  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  not  of  his  flesh.  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.''* 

The  time  drawing  near  when  the  Lamb  of 
God  was  to  be  slain^and  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 
declaring  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father,  who 
sent  him  in  love  to  the  whole  world,  he  then 
said  to  his  disciples  :  "  With  desire  I  have  de- 
sired to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer."  And  at  the  time  of  it,  as  father  and 
chief  of  his  flock  and  family,  he  celebrated  the 
Passover  in  form,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
whereas  the  Jews,  until  that  time,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  it,  had  looked  back  to  the  type  and 
outward  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  Lord  now 
directs  them  to  himself  as  the  antitype  of  all 
figures ;  and  tells  them  he  would  not  any  more 
eat  thereof  (the  Passover)  until  it  should  "  be 
fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  nor  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  ''•  when  he 
should  drink  it  new  with  them  in  his  Father's 
kingdom."  Which  eating  and  drinking,  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  cannot  relate  to  material  bread 
and  wine,  which  can  only  be  exhibited  as 
symbols  of  the  outward  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
blood  of  that  holy  body,  which  to  be  eat  and 
drank  in  a  natural  sense  profiteth  nothing,  but 
to  the  all-quickening  virtue  and  power  of  his 
holy  spirit,  which  is  all  in  all,  and  true  feeding 
to  the  commonwealth  of  the  whole  Israel  of  God. 
And  therefore  this  Passover,  or  any  part  rela- 
tive to  it,  whether  bread,  wine,  or  any  other 
matter  in  it,  could  be  of  no  further  use  or  obli- 
gation to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  than  till  they 
should  experience  in  themselves  his  divine  and 
spiritual  appearance  and  coming  in  them,  and  to 
be  the  same  to  their  souls  or  minds  which  natural 
food  and  drink  is  to  the  body — its  support, 
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strength,  nourishment,  and  means  of  duration. 
Which  divine  coming  of  Christ  as  such,  cau 
mean  no  otheT  than  his  being  made  manifest  in 
a  spiritual  administration;  for,  as  he  is  that 
eternal  spirit  of  essential  Truth  and  Word, 
Wisdom  and  power  of  God,  it  is  not  strictly 
proper  to  say  of  him  (in  that  sense)  that  he  shall 
come  or  go  anywhere,  but  to  be  made  manifest ; 
for,  as  such,  he  ever  was,  is,  and  will  be  omni- 
present, and  never  absent  from  any  place  or  time. 

His  coming,  then,  must  intend  his  powerful 
manifestation  where  he  already  is,  and  not  a 
locomotive  coming  from  where  he  is,  to  any 
other  place  where  he  was  not  before,  "  for  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him."  2 
Chron.  ii.  6. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  was  only  the  Passover, 
and  the  terms  of  the  application  of  it  to  himself, 
not  institutive  of  any  new  command  or  ordinance, 
but  a  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do  it,  at  discretion, 
"  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  laid  no  obligation  on  them  to  do 
it  any  more  at  all,  it  being  ended  by  the  mani- 
festation of  its  antitype;  and  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  be  of  no  further  obligation  or  rea- 
sonable use  ;  when  Christ  himself  was  witnessed 
in  them  to  be  that  eternal,  everlasting,  never- 
failing  divine  substance. 

But  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  concern  for  the 
Jews,  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
to  whom  in  an  especial  manner  he  was  sent,  en- 
gaged him  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
by  f*  11  means  he  might  gain  some,  recommended 
to  the  Corinthians  the  practice  of  the  Passover 
with  the  new  application  of  it  to  Christ,  at  the 
time  of  their  first  believing  in  him  by  that 
apostle's  ministry,  that  being  yet  carnally  mind- 
ed, they  might  have  an  outward  communion,  till 
the  true  communion  should  be  made  known, 
which  their  state,  at  that  time,  could  not  bear. 
As,  in  point  of  prudence  only,  he  practised  some 
other  legal  rites,  at  some  times,  which  in  his 
doctrines  he  condemned  at  other  times,  where 
the  state  of  the  people  was  able  to  bear  it. 

And  it  is  much  more  likely,  considering  the 
nature  and  end  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  excellency 
above  the  Law,  and  all  legal  and  typical  rites,  as 
substances  excel  shadows;  that  the  apostle,  ob- 
serving how  much  some  of  the  Corinthians  had 
abused  the  Passover  in  practice,  and  their  very 
carnal  state  under  it,  was  rather  by  that  epistle 
endeavoring  to  supersede  it,  and  bring  them  off 
to  the  living-  substance,  where  he  saith  to  such 
among  them  as  were  already  sanctified,  and  to 
whom  he  inscribed  his  epistle,  "  f  speak  as  to 
wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say,  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  for  we  being  many,  are  one  bread  and 
one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread." 


It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  communion  of 
the  sanctified  and  wise  in  Corinth,  stood  not  in 
the  bread  which  perisheth,  nor  in  the  wine  of 
the  grape,  which  some  of  the  Corinthians  were 
carnally  abusing,  but  in  the  quickening  spirit 
and  power  of  Christ,  the  true  living,  life-giving, 
and  life  preserving  bread,  which  daily  comes 
from  heaven,  into  all  the  sanctified  and  saved  of 
the  Lord. 

This  is  that  spirit  that  quickens  and  preserves 
to  life  eternal,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  and 
since  it  is  so,  much  less  does  any  symbol  of  the 
fl"esh  profit,  but  the  divine  substance  only.  This 

j  is  that  substance  of  which  the  apostle  draws  the 
comparison,  "  we  being  many  are  one  bread." 
For  as  wheat  consists  of  many  particular  grains, 
each  containing  a  distinct  principle  of  life  after 
its  kind,  and  all  of  the  same  nature,  which  being 
broken,  and  rightly  prepared  and  ordered  by 
the  good  husbandman,  become  one  bread  ;  even 
so  is  the  church  of^Christ,  every  member  in  his 
natural  state,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of 

I  God  through  the  ignorance  and  darkness  that 
was  in  him,  and  separated  also  one  from  another, 
as  without  a  proper  medium  and  condition  of 
union,  but  being  ordered  and  prepared  by  the 
Father  of  mercies,  through  Christ  his  eternal 
Word,  they  become  one  body  and  one  spirit,  the 
Church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him 
who  filleth  all  in  all.  . 

The  substance  of  this  was  what  I  observed  to 
the  doctor,  though  I  have  in  this  place  expatiated 
somewhat  further  on  the  subject,  and  generally 
applied  the  Scriptures;  to  which  he  made  little 
other  reply  than  by  telling  me,  in  a  very  calm 
and  familiar  manner,  that  as  he  had  always  be- 
lieved it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  he  had 
solemnly  used  it  as  such,  and  found  comfort  in 
it. 

To  which  I  returned,  that  I  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  might  have  some  satisfaction  in  it, 
since  he  believed  it  a  remaining  ordinance,  and 
did  it  under  that  apprehension  ;  whosoever  in 
his  heart  believes  anything  to  be  a  standing  duty 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  ever  had  any 
countenance  in  it  by  practice,  and  performs  it 
faithfully,  according  tohis  belief  and  understand- 
ing, may  find  a  satisfaction  in  it. 

But  since  God  in  mercy  is  pleased  to 
afford  the  living  substance  without  the  use  of 
those  means,  which  are  supposed  to  lead  to  an 
end  already  attained,  they  can  be  no  more  a  duty 
to  such.  And  that  is  the  real  case  among  the 
true  Quakers,  who  love  and  fear  the  Lord  sincere- 

... 

As  to  the  other  point,  viz.,  baptism,  he  said 
but  little  about  it,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  in 
strictness  they  were  not  so  much  as  in  the  form 
of  water  baptism.  And  I  only  asked  him  this 
question,  whether  he  did  believe  it  necessary  to 
salvation  ?  He  answered,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  absolutely  necessary.    Then,  said  I,  we  shall 
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not  need  to  say  any  more  about  it,  and  so  the 
whole  matter  ended  as  to  these  points. 

Then  he  said  something  concerning  the  books 
I  had  sent  him,  speaking  slightly  of  them  ;  but 
thought  that  about  prayer,  writ  (I  think)  by 
George  Keith,  the  best ;  and  said,  that  seeing 
the  Quakers  pretended  that  they  did  not  know 
before  they  went  to  meetings  whether  they 
should  preach  or  pray,  or  what  way  in  either, 
and  yet  travelled  in  strange  places,  how  could 
they  speak  to  the  states  of  the  people,  or  be 
joined  with  in  prayer? 

To  this  I  answered,  that  such  as  went  to  a 
meeting  empty  of  all  things,  and  waited  upon 
God,  were  filled  with  His  holy  Spirit,  who  knows 
all  states  at  all  times  and  places  ;  and  if  the 
preacher  attend  to  Him,  as  he  ought,  and  delivers 
those  matters  opened  to  him  at  the  time,  the 
Lord  both  gives  the  word  and  makes  the  applica- 
tion to  every  state,  in  every  particular  person, 
which  no  preacher,  or  instrument,  of  himself  is 
able  to  do. 

And  as  to  joining  in  prayer:  all  right  prayer 
is  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  which  in  that  respect 
is  called  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  supplication, 
and  as  such  is  promised  of  the  Father  to  the 
Church,  and  received  by  her ;  and  her  unity  in 
prayer  stands  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  words, 
though  sound  and  pertinent,  as  in  the  nature,  vir- 
tue and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ, 
her  holy  head,  life,  lawgiver  and  comforter. 

The  doctor  did  not  oppose  this  ;  but  only  said, 
I  had  given  him  better  satisfaction  on  that  point 
than  he  had  found  in  the  book,  and  afterward 
he  was  much  more  free  and  familiar  with  me 
than  before,  or  than  I  expected,  and  so  we  part- 
ed in  friendship,  and  I  returned  in  peace  and 
gladness. 

DINING  ON  A  TITHE  GOOSE. 

Maintenance  of  Ministers. 

My  eldest  brother,  being  priest  of  the  parish, 
and  likewise  Dean  of  Conner  (afterward  of  Lim- 
erick,) in  Ireland,  had  one  of  the  Scots  Episco- 
pal priests  for  his  curate  (or  journeyman,)  who 
had  been  turned  out  at  the  establishment  of 
presbytery  as  the  national  way  in  Scotland. 
And  this  priest  being  poor,  my  father  took  him 
into  his  house  for  his  better  accommodation  : 
which  proved  some  occasional  exercise  to  me, 
we  being  so  very  different  in  our  sentiments  in 
some  things  relating  to  religion.  And  one  day, 
there  being  a  goose  on  the  table  at  dinner,  he 
intending  to  disappoint  me  of  a  part,  whispered 
to  me  so  loud  as  all  about  the  table  heard  him, 
"  This  is  a  tithe  goose;"  and  then  fleered.  I 
replied,  "  Let  him  look  to  the  evil  of  that  to  whom 
it  is  tithe ;  but  to  me  it  is  no  tithe,  but  a  goose 
only;  and,  with  my  father's  leave,  I  will  take  a 
share."  And  after  this  we  had  much  dispute 
about  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  Christ. 


I  alleged,  that  when  Christ  sent  out  his  disciples 
to  preach  to  the^  people,  he  said,  "  Freely  ye 
have  received  freely  give  /'  and  did  not  allow 
them  either  gold,  silver,  nor  brass  in  their  purses, 
nor  scrip,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  staffs, 
but  to  depend  on  divine  Providence  only  for 
their  subsistence ;  eating  such  things  as  should 
be  set  before  them,  for  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat. 

To  this  he  answered,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  received  money  for  preaching,  otherwise 
where  did  they  get  the  money  they  had  in  the 
bag;  for  they  were  poor  men,  and  had  nothing 
to  give,  or  any  other  way  to  procure  money. 
Upon  this  I  asked  him,  whence  that  money  came 
that  Christ  sent  Peter  to  take  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  fish  ?  Had  he  not  command  over  all 
things  to  have  what  he  pleased  ?  But  you  priests , 
to  justify  yourselves  in  your  anti  Christian  prac- 
tices, dare  accuse  Christ  himself  and  his  apostles 
of  your  own  crimes.  He  and  they  preached  not 
for  hire,  not  for  filthy  lucre  and  maintenance, 
but  for  the  help  and  salvation  of  men  ;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  needful  to  the  laborer  in  that 
work  but  the  present  subsistence  of  food  and 
raimeut,  with  that  they  were  to  be  content :  and 
as  to  what  money  they  had,  it  arose  from  the 
superabounding  love  of  those  who  heard  him  and 
them,  and  believed  ;  which  they  did  not  hoard 
up  and  detain  to  their  own  use  only,  but  also 
gave  to  the  poor  as  they  had  occasion  :  so  far 
were  they  from  sitting  down  in  corners,  and 
forcing  maintenance,  even  to  luxury,  from  those 
who  did  not  receive  them,  as  you  priests  do  at 
this  day  :  by  which  it  appears  you  are  none  of 
his,  but  rather  like  Judas,  the  traitor,  who  carried 
the  bag,  loved  money  better  than  him,  and  was 
a  thief.  At  this  he  became  a  little  ashamed, 
and,  in  an  abject  manner  said,  "  What  I  have  for 
my  preaching,  is  but  a  small  matter  :"  as  if  the 
diminutive  pay  and  poverty  should  excuse  the 
error  ;  and  so  it  ended. 

At  another  time,  my  father  had  a  mind  to 
discourse  me  on  that  subject ;  and,  after  he 
had  moved  it,  I  desired  leave  to  ask  him 
a  question  before  I  entered  the  dispute  with  him : 
he  granted  it ;  and  then  I  asked  him,  "  if  it  were 
not  for  his  reputation  among  men,  and  the  law 
of  the  land,  would  he  himself  pay  any  tithe  ?" 
Upon  this  he  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  replied, 
with  an  oath,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  laws  he 
would  pay  no  more  tithe  than  myself :  then, 
said  I,  there  is  no  need  of  arty  further  dispute— 
and  it  ended  thus,  for  he  never  offered  any  argu- 
ment about  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Knowledge  will  not  be  acquired  without  pains 
and  application.  It  is  troublesome  and  deep 
digging  for  pure  waters;  but  when  once  you 
come  to  the  spring,  they  rise  up  and  meet  you. 
— Felton. 
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THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  OF  THIS  CITY. 

The  Press  of  the  4th  inst.  contains  some  in- 
teresting information  and  statistics  respecting 
the  colored  people  of  this  city.  We  glean  the 
following  from  its  columns. 

STATISTICS  ON  COLORED  PHILADELPHIANS. 

Of  the  seventy-odd  thousand  free  colored  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  probably  twenty  thousand 
reside  here.  We  have  a  larger  colored  element 
than  any  other  of  the  great  Northern  cities. 
The  condition  of  our  colored  classes  is  supposed 
to  be  inferior  only  to  those  of  New  Bedford, 
Cleveland,  and  some  other  Eastern  towns. 

Some  quarters  of  this  city  are  populated  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  lower  order  of  blacks.  But  a 
portion  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  an  intelligent 
class,  who  have  accumulated  money,  and  are  re- 
spected by  their  white  neighbors. 

The  free  blacks  of  Philadelphia  owned,  by  cen- 
sus of  1850,  $800,000  of  property,  divided 
among  19,000  persons. 

By  some  statistics,  which  were  published  a  few 
years  since,  there  were  4,019  families  of  colored 
people,  of  whom  241  were  living  in  their  own 
houses.  Of  these  there  were  about  5,000  able- 
bodied  men  over  21 — of  whom  1,581  were  labor- 
ers, 256  mechanics,  240  mariners,  166  shop- 
keepers, 276  coachmen  and  carters,  557  waiters, 
156  hair-dressers. 

The  present  colored  population  of  the  city  is 
from  twenty  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand. 
They  own  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three 
million  of  dollars,  and  have  churches  and 
schools  valued  at  from  four  hundred  thousand  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  great  majority  of  negroes  are  poor.  They 
seldom  inherit  nioney ;  many  of  them  come  to  the 
city  direct  from  slavery,  destitute  of  capital 
where  with  to  make  business  beginnings  and  with- 
out education. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  of  this  race — 
who  are  said,  by  certain  statemen,  to  be  in  their 
best  estate  mere  animals — should  struggle  sud- 
denly on  to  fortune.  That  many  of  them  have 
made  money  and  advanced  themselves  socially  is 
miraculous ;  for,  be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  our 
people,  a  free  colored  man  has  more  powerful 
disadvantages  with  which  to  contend  in  the 
free  States  than  in  the  slave. 

THE  COLORED  MAN'S  DISADVANTAGES. 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  Northern  city,  we  be- 
lieve, in  which  public  conveyances  are  forbidden 
to  the  black  man.  On  the  suburban  or  rural 
railroads,  a  small  portion  of  the  smoking  car  is 
partitioned  off  to  the  negro,  and  he  has  no  other 
resort.  Bundled  with  his  wife  into  that  foul 
apartment,  in  hearing  of  brutal  jests,  liable  to 
insult,  he  must  feel,  if  he  have  feelings,  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  degradation.    The  city  passenger 


railways  refuse,  as  a  general  thing,  to  carry  co- 
lored passengers.  We  know  of  several  cases 
where  colored  men,  who  are  stockholders  in  cer- 
tain railways,  have  been  forbidden  to  ride  to  the 
railway  terminus  to  collect  the  dividends  upon 
their  shares.  A  few  days  ago,  we  noticed  a 
neatly- dressed  mulatto  woman,  who  took  a  seat 
with  her  child  in  a  Frankford  car.  Sneers  and 
jests  at  once  passed  from  passenger  to  passenger. 
Two  or  three  delicate  parties  shifted  their  seats, 
so  as  to  be  removed  from  the  proscribed  woman. 
She  sat  unmoved  amid  these  insults,  for  they  had 
probably  become  to  her  ordinary  occurrences. 
When  the  conductor  came  to  collect  fares,  she 
was  refused  an  exchange  ticket.  People  of  her 
color  could  not  pass  over  the  city  section  of  the 
road.  She  was  politely  put  out  of  the  car  at 
Second  street,  to  wait  in  the  rain  for  the  one- 
horse  conveyances.  These  difficulties  in  travel- 
ling necessitate  localization  or  centralization  of 
the  colored  classes. 

An  intelligent  black  man  lately  informed  us 
that  he  owned  a  pleasant  country  residence  in 
the  northern  suburbs,  but  that  he  could  not  oc- 
cupy it,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  ride  over 
the  railways  to  and  from  his  place  of  business. 
To  this  centralization  most  of  the  wretchedness 
remarked  iu  St.  Mary's,  Bedford,  Baker,  and 
similar  streets,  is  due.  The  denizens  of  these 
places,  being  laboring  men,  porters,  barkeepers, 
etc. ,  must  be  near  the  business  centre.  Were  the 
railways  thrown  open  to  them,  they  would  scat- 
ter to  various  remote  sections,  where,  at  equally 
cheap  rents,  cleanliness  and  comfort  might  be 
secured. 

The  prejudice  against  blacks  extends  to  every 
class,  and  may  be  remarked  in  pleasure  and  in 
business.  At  theatres  and  concerts,  lectures 
and  churches,  the  negro  is  restricted  to  a  remote 
gallery.  In  mechanical  pursuits,  if  a  colored 
apprentice  or  journyman  be  employed,  there  is 
an  immediate  rebellion  upon  the  part  of  the 
white  laborers.  It  has  been  to  us  a  matter  of 
wonder  how  the  black  man  masters  any  trade, 
studies  for  any  profession,  or  learns  anything 
of  the  arts.  In  only  the  dull,  manual  labors,  has 
he  a  show  of  equitable  competition.  He  is  a 
hotel  waiter,  a  vender  of  peanuts  and  cakes,  or  a 
mere  beast  of  burden. 

THE  COLORED  MAN;S  AVOCATIONS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Those  negroes  of  this  city  who  pursue  what 
may  be  called  the  higher  mechanical  branches, 
acquired  their  knowledge  chiefly  in  the  North 
and  East.  The  principal  of  the  colored  academy 
of  this  city  is  from  New  Haven  ;  most  of  the  color- 
ed teachers  are  from  Boston,  and  Providence, 
and  New  York.  There  are  several  bona-fide  negro 
physicians  in  Southern  Philadelphia.  Some  of 
these,  we  are  told,  managed  to  acquire  odds  and 
ends  of  medical  science  in  our  own  medical  col- 
leges, but  they  perfect  'themselves  in  the  East. 
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Their  clergymen  are,  as  a  class,  conversant  with 
theological  differences,  and  some  of  them  acute 
reasoners.  There  is  not  a  colored  lawyer  in  this 
city,  that  we  have  heard  of.  There  are  two  large 
African  literary  societies,  one  of  them  named 
after  Benjamin  Bannaker,  and  more  than  twenty 
beneficial  organizations  They  have  fine  Mason- 
ic, Odd  Fellows,  and  Temperance  Halls,  lodges 
of  every  kind,  several  excellent  private  schools, 
and  some  half  dozen  public  libraries. 

As  caterers,  the  colored  men  are  remarkably 
successful.  We  know  of  several  who  keep  central 
saloons,  fitted  up  in  gorgeous  style.  One  indi- 
vidual has  a  fine  hotel  at  Florence  Heights,  and 
fine  dining  rooms  in  this  city.  A  number 
are  the  owners  of  carriages  and  a  span  of 
blooded  horses.  The  females  are  milliners, 
dressmakers,  etc'  They  frequently  exhibit  great 
tact  in  their  respective  trades. 

Those  who  look  lightly  upon  the  negro  as  of 
no  practical  value  to  Philadelphia  society  are  un- 
wise, for  he  fulfils  functions  distasteful  to  most 
whites,  and,  in  certain  departments,  labors  with 
an  aptness  which  whites  could  not  supply. 


THE  PILOT'S  STORY, 
i. 

It  was  a  story  the  pilot  told,  with  his  back  to  his 
hearers — 

Keeping  his  hand  on  the  wheel  and  his  eyes  on  the 

globe  of  the  jackstaff, 
Holding  the  boat  to  the  shore  and  out  of  the  sweep  of 

the  current, 

Lightly  turning  aside  for  the  heavy  logs  of  the  drift- 
wood, 

Widely  shunning  the  snags  that  made  us  sardonic 
obeisance. 

ii. 

All  the  sofc,  damp  air  was  full  of  delicate  perfume 
From  the  youog  willows  in  bloom  on  either  bank  of 
the  river — 

-Faint,  delicious  fragrance,  trancing  the  indolent  senses 
In  a  luxurious  dream  of  the  river  and  land  of  the 
lotus. 

Not  yet  out  of  the  west  the  roses  of  sunset  were 
withered  ; 

In  the  deep  blue  above  light  clouds  of  gold  and  of 
crimson 

Floated  in  slumber  serene,  and  the  restless  river  be- 
neath them 

Rushed  away  to  the  sea  with  a  vision  of  rest  in  its 
bo3om. 

Far  on  the  eastern  shore  lay  dimly  the  swamps  of  the 
cypress ; 

Dimly  before  us  the  islands  grew  from  the  river's  ex- 
panses— 

Beautiful,  wood-grown  isles — with  the  gleam  of  the 

swart  inundation 
Seen  through  the  swaying  boughs  and  slender  trunks 

of  their  willows  ; 
And  on  the  shore  beside  us  the  cotton-trees  rose  in 

the  evening, 

Phantom-like,  yearningly,  wearily,  with  the  inscruta- 
ble sadness 

Of  the  mute  races  of  trees.    While  hoarsely  the  steam 

from  her  'scape  pipes 
Shouted,  then  whispered  a  moment,  then  shouted 
*  again  to  the  silence,  . 


Trembling  through  all  her  frame  with  the  mighty  pulse 
of  her  engines, 

Slowly  the  boat  ascended  the  swollen  and  broad  Mis- 
sissippi, 

Bank-full,  sweeping  on,  with  nearing  masses  of  drift- 
wood, 

Daintily  breathed  about  with  hazes  of  silvery  vapor, 
Where  in  his  arrowy  flight  the  twittering  swallow 
alighted, 

And  the  belated  blackbird  paused  on  the  way  to  it3 
nestlings. 

in. 

It  was  the  pilot's  story :  "  They  both  came  aboard 

there,  at  Cairo, 
From  a  New  Orleans  boat,  and  took  passage  with  us 

for  Saint  Louis. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  just  enough  blood 

from  her  mother 
Darkening  her  eyes  and  her  hair,  to  make  her  race 

known  to  a  trader  : 
You  would  have  thought  she  was  white.    The  man 

that  was  with  her — you  see  such — 
Weakly  good-natured  and  kind,  and  weakly  good- 
natured  and  vicious, 
Slender  of  body  and  soul,  fit  neither  for  loving  nor 

hating. 

I  was  a  youngster  then,  and  only  learning  the  river — 
Not  over-fond  of  the  wheel.    I  used  to  watch  them  at 

-  monte, 

Down  in  the  cabin  at  night,  and  learned  to  know  all 

of  the  gamblers, 
So  when  I  saw  this  weak  one  staking  his  money 

against  them, 
Betting  upon  the  turn  of  the  cards,  I  knew  what  was 

coming : 

They  never  left  their  pigeons  a  single  feather  to  fly 
with. 

Next  day  I  saw  them  together— the  stranger  and  one 

of  the  gamblers : 
Picturesque  rascal  he  was,  with  long  black  hair  and 

mustaches, 

Black  slouch  hat  drawn  down  to  his  eyes  from  his 

villanous  forehead  : 
On  together  they  moved,  still  earnestly  talking  in 

whispers, 

On  toward  the  forecastle,  where  sat  the  woman  alone 

by  the  gangway. 
Roused  by  the  fall  of  feet,  she  turned,  and,  beholding 

her  master, 

Greeted  him  with  a  smile  that  was  more  like  a  wife's 

than  another's, 
Rose  to  meet  him  fondly,  and  then,  with  the  dread 

apprehension, 
Always  haunting  the  slave,  fell  her  eye  on  the  face 

of  the  gambler, 
Dark  and  lustful  and  fierce  and  full  of  merciless 

cunning. 

Something  was  spoken  so  low  that  I  could  not  hear 

what  the  words  were; 
Only  the  woman  started,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 

other, 

With  imploring  eyes,  bewildered  hands,  and  a  tremor 
All  through  ber  frame:  I  saw  her  from  where  I  was 

standing,  she  shook  so. 
'Say  !  is  it  so?'  she  cried.    On  the  weak,  white  lips 

of  her  master 

Died  a  sickly  smile,  and  he  said — '  Louise,  I  have  sold 
you.' 

God  is  my  judge!  May  I  never  see  such  a  look  of 
despairing, 

Desolate  anguish,  as  that  which  the  woman  cast  on 

on  her  master, 
Griping  her  breast  with  her  little  hands,  as  if  he  had 

stabbed  her, 
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Standing  in  silence  a  space,  as  fixed  as  the  Indian 
woman, 

Carved  out  of  wood,  on  the  pilot-house  of  the  old 
Pocahontas  I 

Then,  with  a  gurgling  moan,  like  the  sound  in  the 

throat  of  the  dying, 
Came  back  her  voice,  that,  rising,  fluttered,  through 

wild  incoherence, 
Into  a  terrible  shriek  that  stopped  my  heart  while  she 

answered: 

'Sold  me?  sold  me?  sold          And  you  promised  to 

give  me  my  freedom  1 — 
Pnomised  me,  for  the  sake  of  our  little  boy  in  Saint 

Louis ! 

What  will  you  say  to  our  boy,  when  he  cries  for  me 

theie  in  Saint  Louis? 
What  will  you  say  to  our  God? — Ah,  you  have  been 

joking  !  I  see  it ! — 
No?  God!  God!  He  shall  hear  it— and  all  of  the 

angels  in  heaven — 
Even  the  devils  in  hell! — and  none  will  believe  when 

they  hear  itl 

Sold  me  !' — Fell  her  voice  with  a  thrilling  wail,  and 
in  silence 

Down  she  sank  on  the  deck,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  fingers." 

IV. 

In  his  story  a  moment  the  pilot  paused,  while  we  lis- 
tened 

To  the  salute  of  a  boat,  that,  rounding  the  point  of  an 
inland, 

Flamed  toward  us  with  fires  that  seemed  to  burn  from 
the  waters — 

Stately  and  vast  and  swift,  and  borne  on  the  heart  of 
the  current. 

Then,  with  the  mighty  voice  of  a  giant  challenged  to 
battle, 

Rose  the  responsive  whistle,  and  all  the  echoes  of  isl- 
and, 

Ssvamp  land,  glade,  and  brake  replied  with  a  myriad 
clamor.  • 

Like  wild  birds  that  are  suddenly  startled  from  slum- 
ber at  midnight ; 

Then  were  at  peace  once  more,  and  we  heard  the  harsh 
cries  of  the  peacocks 

Perched  on  a  tree  by  a  cabin-door,  where  the  white- 
headed  settler's 

White-headed  children  stood  to  look  at  the  boat  as  it 
passed  them, 

Passed  them  so  near  that  we  heard  their  happy  talk 

and  their  laughter. 
Softly  the  sunset  had  faded,  and  now  on  the  eastern 

horizon 

Hung,  like  a  tear  in  the  sky,  the  beautiful  star  of  the 
evening. 

v. 

Still  with  his  back  to  us  standing,  the  pilot  went  on 

with  his  story  :  • 
"  Instantly,  all  the  people,  with  looks  of  reproach  and 

compassion, 

Flocked  round  the  prostrate  woman.     The  children 

cried,  and  their  mothers 
Hugged  them  tight  to  their  breasts;  but  the  gambler 

said  to  the  captain — 
?  Put  me  off  there  at  the  town  that  lies  round  the  bend 

of  the  river. 

Here,  you !  rise  at  once,  and  be  ready  now  to  go  with 
me." 

Roughly  he  seized  the  woman's  arm  and  strove  to  up- 
lift her. 

She — she  seemed  not  to  heed  hira,  but  rose  like  one 

that  is  dreaming, 
Slid  from  his  grasp,  and  fleetly  mounted  the  steps  of 

the  gangway. 


Up  to  the  hurricane-deck,  in  silence,  without  lamenta- 
tion. 

Straight  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  where  the  wheel  was, 

she  ran,  and  the  people 
Followed  her  fast  till  she  turned  and  stood  at  bay  for  a 
moment, 

Looking  them  in  the  face,  and  in  the  face  of  the  gam- 
bler. 

Not  one  to  save  her — not  one  of  all  the  compassionate 
people  ! 

Not  one  to  save  her,  of  all  the  pitying  angels  in  hea- 
ven ! 

Not  one  bolt  of  God  to  strike  him  dead  there  before 
her! 

Wildly  she  waved  him  back,  we  waiting  in  silence  and 
horror. 

Over  the  swarthy  face  of  the  gambler  a  pallor  of  pas- 
sion 

Passed,  like  a  gleam  of  lighting  over  the  west  in  the 
night-time. 

White,  she  stood,  and  mute,  till  he  put  forth  his  hand 

to  secure  her ; 
Then  she  turned  and  leaped — in  mid  air  fluttered  a 
moment — 

Down,  there,  whirling,  fell,  like  a  broken-winged 

bird  from  a  tree-top, 
Down  on  the  cruel  wheel,  that  caught  her,  and  hurled 

her,  and  crushed  her, 
And  in  the  foaming  water  plunged  her,  and  hid  her 
forever." 

VI. 

Still  with  his  back  to  us  all  the  pilot  stood,  but  we 
heard  him 

Swallowing  hard,  as  he  pulled  the  bell-rope  to  stop 

her.    Then,  turning — 
11  This  is  the  place  where  it  happened,"  brokenly  whis- 
pered the  pilot. 
"  Somehow,  I  never  like  to  go  by  here  alone  in  the 
night- time." 

Darkly  the  Mississippi  flowed  by  the  town  that  lay  in 
the  starlight, 

Cheerful  with  lamps.    Below  we  could  hear  them  re- 
versing the  engines. 
And  the  great  boat  glided  up  to  the  shore  like  a  giant 
exhausted. 

Heavily  sighed  her  pipes.    Broad  over  the  swamps  to 
the  eastward 

Shone  the  full  moon,  and  turned  our  far-trembling 

wake  into  silver. 
All  was  serene  and  calm,  but  the  odorous  breath  of 
the  willows 

Smote  like  the  subtile  breath  of  an  infinite  sorrow 
upon  us. — Alantic  Monthly. 


THE  POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

The  late  Dr.  David  Fordyce,professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  his 
"  Dialogues  on  Education,  relates  the  following 
striking  incident : 

A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and  consid- 
erable wealth,  having  occasion  to  leave  home  on 
business  at  some  distance,  took  with  him  a 
servant.  He  had  with  him  some  of  his  best 
jewels,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  was 
known  to  the  servant,  who,  urged  by  cupidity, 
murdered  his  master  on  the  road,  rifled  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and,  suspending  a  large  stone 
round  his  neck,  threw  him  into  the  nearest  canaL 
With  the  booty  he  had  thus  gained,  the  servant 
set  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
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had  reason  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his 
master  was  known.  There  he  began  to  trade  ; 
at  first  in  a  very  humble  way,  that  his  obscurity 
might  screen  him  from  observation  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  many  years  he  seemed  to  rise,  by  the 
natural  progress  of  business,  into  wealth  and  con- 
sideration, so  that  his  good  fortune  seemed  at 
once  the  effect  and  reward  of  industry  and  virtue. 
Of  these  he  counterfeited  the  appearance  so  well, 
that  he  grew  into  great  credit,  married  into  a 
good  family,  and  was  admitted  into  a  share  of 
the  government  of  the  town.  He  rose  from  one 
post  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a 
fair  character,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no 
small  applause,  both  as  governor  and  judge. 

One  day  as  he  presided  on  the  bench  with 
some  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal  was  brought 
before  him,  who  was  accused  of  murdering  his 
master.  The  evidence  came  out  fully  ;  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty,  and  the  whole  assembly  waited  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  with  suspense.  The  president 
appeared  to  be  in  unusual  disorder  and  agitation 
of'  mind ;  his  color  changed  often ;  and  at  length 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  descending  from  the 
bench,  placed  himself  close  to  the  unfortunate  man 
at  the  bar,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  pres- 
ent. "  You  see  before  you,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  those  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  him, 
u  a  striking  instance  of  the  just  award  of  heaven, 
which  this  day,  after  thirty  years'  concealment, 
presents  to  you  a  greater  criminal  than  the  man 
just  now  found  guilty."  He  then  made  a  full 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all  its  aggravations. 
"Nor  can  I  feel,"  continued  he,  "any  relief 
from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  conscience,  but 
by  requiring  that  justice  be  forthwith  done 
against  me  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  man- 
ner." We  may  easily  suppose  the  amazement  of 
all  the  assembly,  and  especially  of  his  fellow 
judges.  However,  they  proceeded,  upon  his  con- 
fession, to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  he  died 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  penitent  mind. — Pres. 
Banner. 


PARIS  UNDERGROUND. 


A  correspondent  of  a  Swedish  journal  furnishes 
an'interesting  account  of  a  subterranean  voyage 
made  through  one  of  the  admirably  constructed 
sewers  of  Paris.  The  boat  which  conveyed  the  ! 
party  was  reached  by  descending  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  depth  of  about  forty-five  feet.  The  boat,  a 
flat-bottomed  affair,  was  lighted  by  four  lamps. 
The  sewer  is  an  archway,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  of 
equal  breadth,  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  about  ten  feet 
wide,  wherein  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of  Paris  is  car- 
ried away.  On  the  side  are  sidewalks  which,  to- 
gether, are  about  four  feet  wide.  The  whole  is 
built  of  white  sandstone,  and  is  kept  remarkably 
neat  and  clean.    No  stench  or  bad  smell  was 


perceptible.  The  denser  portion  of  the  filth  is 
carried  away  through  large  drains  beneath  the 
sidewalks.  The  sidewalks  are  excellent,  aud 
exhibit  no  signs  of  dampness,  while  the  walls  of 
the  archway  are  kept  white-washed,  and  are  at 
all  times  as  white  as  the  driven  snow, 

The  structure  possesses  the  properties  of  an 
immense  speaking  tube,  the  workmen  being  able 
to  converse  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  each 
other.  The  echo  is  very  lasting  and  strong.  The 
fabric  is  said  to  be  built  after  a  model  of  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  aided  by  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. On  both  sides,  at  about  200  yards 
distance  from  one  another,  are  openings  through 
which  workmen  can  ascend  by  means  of  perma- 
nent iron  ladders,  in  case  a  sudden  rain  storm 
should  cause  the  water  to  rise  over  the  sidewalks, 
which  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  contents  of  the  sewer  flow  into  the  river 
Seine,  and  the  current  is  sufficient  to  carry  the 
boats  u>ed  along  with  considerable  velocity. 
Large  reservoirs  are  constructed  at  intervals,  into 
which  the  water  can  be  turned  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  the  canal 
dry  for  a  little  while.  The  whole  work  was  com- 
pleted in  two  years.  Besides  the  main  canal, 
there  are  may  minor  ones  constructed  under  the 
principal  streets,  all  of  which  can  be  made  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  These  admirable 
underground  works  are  accessible  from  the  Louvre, 
the  Tuileries,  and  from  all  the  barracks,  and 
should  the  Parisians  take  a  notion  to  barricade 
the  streets  in  any  part  of  the  city,  the  Imperial 
Government  might,  at  short  notice,  and  without 
any  person  being  aware  of  it,  transport  troops,  and 
if  there  is  time  to  make  use  of  the  reservoirs,  so 
can  cavalry  be  transported  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  an  end  to  shooting  on  the  soldiers  from 
the  windows,  and  a  revolution  in  Paris  will  soon 
only  be  remembered  among  the  things  that  have 
been,  never  to  occur  again.  Through  these 
underground  passages  a  prisoner  can  easily  be 
taken  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Seine,  without 
attracting  attention,  and  thence  sent  off  by  rail- 
road, which  is  near  at  hand.  This  splendid 
system  of  sewerage  was  one  of  the  pet  schemes  of 
the  first  Napoleon, —  The  Press. 

Value  op  a  Summer  Storm. — A  good  sum- 
mer storm  is  a  rain  of  riches.  If  gold  and  silver 
rattled  down  from  the  clouds,  they  would  hardly 
enrich  the  land  so  much  as  soft,  long  rains. 
Every  drop  is  silver  going  to  the  mint.  The  roots 
are  machinery,  and,  catching  the  willing  drops, 
they  assay  them,  refine  them,  roll  them,  stamp 
them,  aud  turn  them  out  coined  berries,  apples, 
grains,  and  grasses.  All  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  so  rich  as  are  the  soft  mines  of 
Heaven. 

Numerous  Solar  Spots. — At  no  former  pe- 
riod of  observation,  according  to  the  bulletin  of 
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the  Paris  Observatory,  have  so  many  spots  been 
seen  on  the  sun  as  during  the  last  fortnight.  They 
are  not  only  remarkable  for  their  number,  but 
also  for  their  magnitude.  They  occupy,  for  the 
most  part,  two  zones  parallel  to  the  solar  equator, 
along  which  they  are  disposed  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  groups,  containing  about  sixty  spots.-— 
London  Athenaeum. 


ITEMS  OP  NEWS. 

City  Telegraph. — J.  Herpin  proposes  to  establish 
throughout  Paris,  a  system  of  telegraphs,  by  which 
messages  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  sent  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another.  This  would  be  a  great 
convenience  and  a  great  benefit  for  business  men.  The 
proposed  tariff  is  very  cheap.  For  a  simple  message 
by  day  2  cents;  by  night,  fiom  midnight  to  6  A.  M., 
4  cents;  message  and  answer  3  cents  by  day,  5  cents 
by  night.  He  calculates  the  probable  yearly  profits 
of  the  enterprise  at  $2,000,000,  besides  the  employ- 
ment given  to  laborers,  lame  and  feeble  persons, 
women,  etc. — Cosmos. 

Europe. — The  cold  rains  still  continued  down  to  the 
24th  ult.,  and  bade  fair  to  continue,  while  the  grain 
harvests,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  were 
certain  to  be  very  late  and  the  grain  in  bad  condition. 

An  imperial  decree  has  been  issued  opening  the 
French  ports  for  the  admission,  duty  free,  of  all  kinds 
of  foreign  grain  and  flour.  Vessels  laden  with  bread- 
stuffs,  will  be  exempted  from  tonnage  dues. 

A  Volcano  in  Polk  County,  Wisconsin. — One  of 
the  strangest  phenomena  in  nature  has  recently  deve- 
loped itself  near  the  Horse  Lake,  Polk  county,  Wis- 
consin. Flames  of  fire  came  up  through  the  earth  in 
several  localities,  and  one  man's  barn  has  been  burned 
down  by  it.  Strange  to  say  the  fire  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  day-time,  the  earth  in  the  evening  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  phosphorus..  The  air  smells  as 
if  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  woolen  articles  in 
the  houses  located  near  by  take  fire,  although  there  is 
nothing  visible  to  ignite  them.  This  is  a  fact.  —  Chicago 
Journal. 

Slave  Trade. — The  New  York  Herald  says  that  a 
suspicious-lookicg  fast  sailing  brig,  having  on  board 
a  quantity  of  rice  and  lumber,  besides  water-casks  be- 
yond the  ordinary  number,  left  the  Atlantic  dock, 
Brooklyn,  on  Friday  last,  and  it  is  reported  that  she 
took  her  departure  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  the  western  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic with  a  cargo  of  negroes.  Rumor  adds  that  two 
or  three  other  brigs  and  barks  have  recently  hauled 
outfrom  the  same  rendezvous  and  proceeded  on  similar 
voyages,  and  that  some  vessels  which  lie  up  regularly 
in  Brooklyn  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade. — The  Press. 

The  steamer  C'thawba,  brings  the  intelligence  from 
New  Orleans  and  Havana  that  the  capture  of  a  steam- 
er engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  by  the  United  States 
steamer  Crusader  is  reported.  She  is  said  to  have 
had  1,800  negroes  on  board,  and  to  have  succeeded 
in  landing  a  portion,  near  Cardenas,  before  she  was 
taken.  Another  cargo  of  360  was  successfully  landed 
near  Sierra  Morena. — The  Press. 

Coal  Oil. — The  coal  oil  fever  has  reached  Canada 
West.  Quite  a  number  of  oil  wells  have  been  sunk  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  Thames,  and  there  is  a  large 
district  of  country  where  the  soil  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  oil.  It  appears  to  be  easy 
to  account  for  the  oil  wells  in  Pennsylvania  where 


there  are  large  coal  fields,  but  there  are  no  such 
sources  of  coal  oil  in  Canada  West. 

Arctic  Expedition. — The  British  steamer  Fox 
(which  has  been  sent  on  the  surveying  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  seas  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
proper  route  for  Shaffner's  new  Atlantic  telegraph 
line)  had  reached  the  Faroe  Islands,  according  to  the 
latest  news  from  Europe.  The  report  of  the  survey 
thus  far  is  very  favorable  to  the  enterprise. 

Williams'  College  Expedition. — The  Williams 
college  expedition  to  Greenland  and  Labrador  has 
been  heard  from  off  the  latter  coast.  The  party  were 
all  well  and  had  left  two  of  their  number  gathering 
natural  curiosities  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  while  the 
remainder  had  started  for  Greenland. 

Post  Offices. — The  total  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  for  the  past  year  was  $14,964,493  ; 
the  revenue  was  only  $7,968,484,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$6,996,009.  In  England,  the  General  Post  Office 
revenue  of  1859  was  £3,197,258,  (about  $15,986,000). 
while  the  expenditures  were  within  one-fourth  of  the 
income.  Owing  to  the  density  of  the  population  iu 
England,  the  expenses  for  conducting  the  postal  busi- 
ness are  very  much  less  than  in  America.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  carried,  in  1859,  throughout  the  United 
States,  was  222,482,000;  ia  Great  Britain,  it  was 
545,000,000. 

Cost  of  the  Census  of  1850. — The  census  of  1850 
cost  $1,362,500,  exclusive  of  printing,  or  almost  six 
cents  for  every  head  enumerated.  Its  schedules  are 
comprised  in  nearly  one  thousand  volumes,  and  its 
taking  required  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  sheets  of  blanks,  and  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  assistant  marshals. 

A  New  Insteument. — An  instrument  has  been  in- 
vented by  M.  Pouchet,  the  French  microscopist,  for 
concentrating  upon  an  infinitely  minute  surface  all 
the  solid  and  normally  invisible  corpuscles  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  examination 
by  means  of  the  microscope.  He  succeeds  in  concen- 
trating upon  a  glass,  and  within  the  space  of  two 
square  millimetres,  all  the  particles  disseminated  in  a 
cubic  metre  of  atmosphere.  The  new  instrument  will 
be  valuable  in  facilitating  microscopic  analyses  of  the 
air  in  hospitals  and  other  localities,  where,  for  hy- 
gienic purposes,  a  knowledge  of  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  deemed  desirable. 

American  Art. — The  American  Bank  Note  Company 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  getting  outcf  plates  and 
working  material  for  the  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg,  with 
a  capital  of  £8,000,000  sterling.  The  bill  of  the  Com- 
pany will  not  fall  far  short  of  $100,000,  which,  in 
view  of  the  competition  of  English  engravers  for  ihe 
works,  several  heavy  English  capitalists  being  in- 
terested in  the  new  bank,  is  no  ordinary  compliment 
to  American  art. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — In  the  Flour  market  there  is  a 
light  demand  for  Flour,  and  prices  are  steady.  Sales 
of  superfine  at  $6  25  for  extra,  and  $6  50  for  extra 
family.  There  is  a  steady  home  demand  at  the  same 
figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  75  to  $7  50.  Rye 
Flour  is  worth  $4  25,  and  Brandywine  Corn  Meal  at 
$3  50. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  a 
limited  demand.  Sales  of  4,500  bus.  prime  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  40  a  $1  45,  and 
white  $1  43  a  1  55.  Rye  is  selling  at  78  a  80  cts. 
Corn  is  firm,  with  small  sales  of  fair  yellow  at  74  a  75 
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cents.  ;  Oats  are  dull — 2,000  bushels  prime  Delaware 
sold  at  35  f£  36  cents.  New  York  Barley  is  held  at  83 
a  85  ct3.,  and  Barley  Malt  at  95  cts.  per  bushel. 

Cloverseed  is  steady,  $5  50  at  $5  75  per  64 
pounds.  Small  sales  of  Timothy  at  $2  50  a  $2  75, 
and  Flaxseed  at  $1  62  per  bushel. 


ELDRTDGE'S   HILL   BOARDING   SCOOL  FOR 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
11th  mo.  6ob. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  extra. 

For  further   information  address   the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15.  - 

A Situation  is  wanted  as  teacher  of  small  children, 
and  general  assistant  in  a  family,  or  as  teacher 
alone  of  a  neighborhood  school.  Address 

M.  E.  SATTERTHWAITE, 
9th  mo.  15.  Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  girls 
will  re- open  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  (October)  next, 
and  continue  in  session  40  weeks.  For  particulars 
inquire  of 

MARY  S.  LIPPIKCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  15th,  1860. 


LAKE  SCHOOL,  at  West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,. New 
York. — The  next  terra  of  40  weeks  begins  1st  of 
Tenth  month.  $90  per  term  for  board  and  use  of  books, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $2  25  per  week.  For  Circular  ad- 
dress 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL, 
9ih  mo.  8.  Proprietors. 

mEACHER  WANTED.— Wanted  a  competent  male 
_|_  teacher, (a  Friend)  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
at  Abington.    Address  SAMUEL  W.  NOBLE,  Jenkin- 
town  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
9th  mo.  8,  1860. 

FOR  SALE.— The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the 
Farms  known  as  Olney  and  Wilna,  situated  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  about  6  miles  north  of 
Magnolia  Station  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmiogton  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  near  Friends'  Mee'ting-house 
at  Fallston. 

The  whole  tract  embraces  about  Six  Hundred  Acres, 
upon  which  there  are  two  large  First  Class  Residen- 
ces, with  commodious  Barns,  Stables,  and  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  first  rate  order,  together  with  several 
excellent  tenant  houses,  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 
Shop,  &c.  The  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  due  proportion  of  wood  land,  well  laid  off, 
and  fencing  in  first  rate  condition.  Being  entirely 
healthy,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  excellent  society, 
the  above  property  offers  inducements  to  parties  wish- 
ing to  purchase,  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  will  be  sold 
together  or  divided  into  two  or  more  places  to  suit 
purchasers.  Payments  will  be  made  easy.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  apply  to  ISAAC  TYSON,  Jr.,  71 
Second  street,  Baltimore.  9  mo.  1 — 4t. 


THE  Compilation  which  I  have  prepared  of  the 
"Conversations,  Discussions,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Thomas  Story,"  is  now  published  and  ready  lor  de- 
livery. They  form  a  12mo.  volume  of  363  pages  ;  the 
price  in  cloth  binding  is  $1  per  single  copy,  or  six 
copies  for  $5.00. 

Persons  procuring  subscriptions  will  be  entitled  to 
one  copy  extra  for  every  five  subscribed  for. 
'   Orders  received  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  No.  439  Market 
street.  NATH'L  RICHARDSON. 

Byberry,  8th  mo.  31st,  1860. 


HP  HE  SCHOOLS  under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Pre- 
X  parative  Meeting,  will  re-  open  on  Second  day  the 
3d  of  next  month. 

These  schools  are  situate  on  the  Meeting  House 
premises,  S.  E.  cor.  of  Fourth  and  Green  Sheets,  and 
eonsist  of  a  girls'  Grammar  school,  a  Secondary  and 
a  Primary  school  for  boys  and  girls.  For  particulars 
apply  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street. 

M.  Saunders,  No.  543  York  Avenue. 

Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th  above  Green. 

Haunah  M.  Levick,  No.  532  Dillwyn  street. 
Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  13th,  1860.  8th  mo.  25. 


M  HARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY. — The  school  year  of 
|Qi his' Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  live 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  ;ut  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  term  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Aich  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAM E,  )  p  .  . 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,     J  rrlQC1Pals- 

8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 


BV BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Byberry  Boaiding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  ^S.  HiJlborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day'of  Tenth  month, 
1860,  and  continue  foity  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  ot  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
uf  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  cession. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 
JANE  H1LLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna-. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 


J?  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
J  Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  «    20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

7  mo.  21,  1860. 

Merrihew  <£•  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodgeet. 
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GEORGE  FOX  AND  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  419.) 

At  a  meeting  about  seven  miles  from  London' 
the  populace  usually  came  from  several  adjacen 
parishes  to  abuse  Friends,  whom  they  often  bea 
and  bruised  exceedingly.     On  one  occasion 
about  eighty  persons  were  maltreated  by  them 
some  having  their  coats  and  cloaks  torn  off,  others 
being  thrown  into  ditches  and  ponds,  or  smeared 
with  dirt.    George  Fox,  being  informed  of  these 
proceedings,  was  moved  to  attend  the  next  meet- 
ing at  that  place.    When  he  came,  he  directed 
Friends  to  bring  a  table,  and  set  it  in  the  close 
where  they  met.    The  rabble  came  as  usual,  and 
he  stood  upon  the  table  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand, 
showing  them  the  fruits  of  their  priests'  teach- 
ing, and  expostulating  with  them  for  their  un- 
christian conduct,  until  they  became  ashamed, 
and  were  quiet.    He  then  opened  the  Scriptures 
to  them,  showing  that  the  principles  of  Friends 
agreed  therewith,  and  the  meeting  ended  in 
peace. 

Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Reading,  where, 
being  under  great  sufferings  and  exercises,  **  his 
countenance  was  altered,  and  his  body  became 
poor  and  thin."  He  was  impressed  with  a  sense 
and  belief  that  great  confusion  was  coming  upon 
the  people,  and  that  the  powers  of  government 
would  be  shaken.  He  saw  that  a  great  deal  of 
hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  strife  prevailed  among  the 
people,  "  so  that  they  were  ready  to  sheathe 
their  swords  in  one  another's  bowels."    "  There 


had  been  tenderness  among  them  formerly,  when 
they  were  low,  but  when  they  got  up,  had  killed, 
and  taken  possession,  they  came  to  be  as  bad  as 
others."  ..."  They  had  hardened  them- 
selves by  persecuting  the  innocent,  and  were  at 
this  time  crucifying  the  seed,  Christ,  both  in 
themselves  and  others.  "  I  had,"  says  George 
Fox,  "  a  sight  and  sense  of  the  king's  return  a 
good  while  before,  and  so  had  some  others.  I 
wrote  to  Oliver  several  times,  and  let  him  know, 
that  while  he  was  persecuting  God's  people,  they 
whom  he  accounted  his  enemies  were  preparing 
to  come  upon  him.  When  some  forward  spirits 
that  came  amongst  us  would  have  bought  Somer- 
sethouse,  that  we  might  have  meetings  in  it,  I 
forbade  them  to  do  so :  for  I  then  foresaw  the 

king's  coming  in  again."  "I 

saw  that  a  great  stroke  must  come  upon  those  in 
power :  for  they  that  had  then  got  possession 
were  so  exceedingly  high,  and  such  great  perse- 
cution was  acted  by  them  who  called  themselves 
saints,  that  they  would  take  from  Friends  their 
copy-hold  lands,  because  they  could  not  swear 
in  their  courts.  Sometimes  when  we  laid  these 
sufferings  before  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  would  not 
believe  it.  Wherefore  Thomas  Aldam  and 
Anthony  Pearson  were  moved  to  go  through  all 
the  jails  in  England,  and  to  get  copies  of  Friends' 
commitments  under  the  jailor's  hand,  that  they 
might  lay  the  weight  of  their  sufferings  upon 
Oliver  Cromwell.  And  when  he  refused  to  give 
order  for  the  releasing  of  them,  Thomas  Aldam 
was  moved  to  take  his  cap  off  his  head,  and  rend 
it  in  pieces  before  him,  and  say  unto  him,  "  So 
shall  thy  government  be  rent  from  thee  and  thy 
house." 

After  remaining  some  weeks  at  Reading, 
George  Fox,  having  regained  his  strength,  re- 
turned to  London.  The  body  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  then  lying  in  state,  previous  to  his 
interment;  which  did  not  take  place  till  more 
than  eleven  weeks  after  his  decease.  The  great 
hall  of  Somerset-house,  where  he  lay,  was  lighted 
with  four  or  five  hundred  eandles  j  his  effigy  was 
exhibited,  and  near  it  were  men  stationed,  sound- 
ing with  trumpets.  George  Fox,  being  grieved 
and  disgusted  with  this  pompous  ceremony,  so 
much  at  variance  with  all  the  professions  of  the 
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Puritans,  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  those 
■who  were  concerned  in  it. 

He  also  wrote  an  epistle  to  Friends,  exhorting 
them  to  keep  clear  of  all  "  the  plotting  and  con- 
triving" by  which  the  several  political  factions 
sought  to  promote  their  own  aggrandizement. 
"You  are  called  to  peace/'  he  says,  "  therefore 
follow  it;  that  peace  is  in  Christ,  not  in  Adam 
in  the  fall.  All  that  pretend  to  fight  for  Christ 
are  deceived,  for  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  therefore  his  servants  do  not  fight.  Fight- 
ers are  not  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  are  without 
Christ's  kingdom;  for  his  kingdom  stands  in 
peace  and  righteousness,  but  fighters  are  in  the 
lust :  and  all  that  would  destroy  men's  lives  are 
not  of  Christ's  mind,  who  came  to  save  men's 
lives."  .  .  .  .  ,  "All  that  pretend  to 
fight  for  the  gospel  are  deceived  y  for  the  gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  which  was  before  the  devil, 
or  the  fall  of  man  was  :  and  the  gospel  of  peace 
was  before  fighting  was.  Therefore  they  that 
pretend  fighting,  and  talk  of  fighting  so,  are 
ignorant  of  the  gospel.  All  that  talk  of  fighting 
for  Sion,  are  in  darkness;  Sion  needs  no  such 
helpers." 

At  this  time,  the  British  government  was 
subjected  to  many  sudden  and  surprising  muta- 
tions. On  the  death  of  the  Protector,  his  son 
Richard  was  proclaimed  his  successor ;  but  being 
a  man  of  easy  temper  and  humane  feelings,  he 
would  not  adopt  the  severe  measures  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  his  authority.  The  power- 
ful army  which  had  sustained  his  father,  was 
governed  by  officers  who  were  republicans  in 
principle,  or  jealous  of  the  young  Protector.  At 
their  instance,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament 
which  had  just  been  elected ;  and  having,  by 
this  fatal  step,  lost  the  only  stay  that  could  sup- 
port his  authority,  he  resigned  the  Protectorship, 
and  retired  to  the  shades  of  private  life. 

The  officers  of  the  army  summoned  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Parliament  which  had  been 
dissolved  by  Oliver;  and  this  body,  on  assuming 
the  government,  immediately  declared  for  a 
Commonwealth  without  a  chief  magistrate,  or 
house  of  peers.  The  Parliament  next  attempted 
to  control  the  military  officers  who  had  restored 
them  to  power ;  but  these  not  submitting,  secured 
the  avenues  to  the  Parliament  House,  prevented 
the  members  from  assembling,  and  appointed  a 
committee,  chiefly  from  among  themselves,  to 
exercise  supreme  authority.  This  was  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Vane  was 
chairman.  They  retained  their  supremacy  but 
a  short  time  ;  for  being  informed  that  General 
Monk,  who  had  been  Cromwell's  chief  comman- 
der in  Scotland,  was  marching  into  England 
,  with  his  army,  they  resigned  their  authority, 
and  restored  the  Parliament,  which  met  again 
the  26th  of  December  (10th  month  0.  S.),  1659. 
This  Parliament  was  called  the  Rump,  probably 
because  a  part  of  its  members  had  been  secluded 


by  Cromwell,  in  1648.  The  Presbyterian  party 
being  predominant  in  London,  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  these  members  to  their  seats ;  and 
when  General  Monk  arrived  in  the  metropolis, 
he  united  with  them,  and  carried  that  measure. 
The  House,  thus  augmented,  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Presbyterians,  immediately  passed 
an  act  to  revive  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  to  establish  their  creed  and  directory  as  the 
state  religion.  In  compliance  with  the  demand 
of  General  Monk,  and  the  prevalent  wish  of  the 
nation,  the  Parliament  then  decreed  its  own 
dissolution,  and  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament 
to  meet  in  the  spring  of  1660. 

While  these  rapid  and  violent  changes  were 
taking  place,  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation.  Each  of  the  contending  parties  en- 
deavored to  gain  partisans,  and  some  persons  who 
attended  Friends'  meetings,  were  only  prevented 
from  taking  up  arms  by  the  influence  of  George 
Fox.  While  the  committee  of  safety  was  in 
power,  great  places  and  commands  were  tendered 
to  some  of  the  Friends  if  they  would  take  up 
arms  for  the  commonwealth ;  but  they  declined 
all  such  offers,  and  publicly  maintained  their 
peaceable  principles,  declaring  that  "their 
weapons  were  not  carnal,  but  spiritual."  During 
this  season  of  commotion,  George  Fox  addressed 
a  letter  to  Friends,  warning  them  to  "  keep  out 
of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  which  run  into  wars 
and  fightings," — to  take  heed  of  meddling  with 
other  men's  matters,  and  to  dwell  in  the  power 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  unity  and  love  one  to 
another." 

After  some  stay  in  London,  he  travelled 
through  several  counties,  and  coming  to  Norwich 
in  the  early  part  of  winter,  1659,  he  held  a 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended.  Among 
the  audience  were  several  clergymen,  one  of  whom, 
named  Townsend,  stood  up  and  cried,  "  Error, 
blasphemy,  and  an  ungodly  meeting !" 

George  Fox.  "  I  desire  thee  not  to  burden 
thyself  with  that  which  thou  canst  not  make 
good.  What  is  our  error  and  blasphemy?  As  for 
an  ungodly  meeting,  I  do  believe  there  are  many 
people  here  who  fear  God,  and  therefore  it  is 
both  unchristian  and  uncivil  to  charge  civil,  god- 
ly people  with  an  ungodly  meeting." 

Townsend.  "  The  error  and  blasphemy  is  in 
your  saying  that  people  must  wait  on  God  by  his 
power  and  spirit,  and  feel  his  presence  when 
they  do  not  speak  words/' 

George  Fox.  "  Did  not  the  apostles  and  holy 
men  of  God  hear  God  speak  to  them  in  their 
silence,  before  they  spake  forth  the  Scripture, 
and  before  it  was  written  ?" 

Townsend.  "  Yes.  David  and  the  prophets 
did  hear  God  before  they  penned  the  Scriptures, 
and  felt  his  presence  in  silence  before  they  spake 
them  forth." 

George  Fox.  "  All  people  take  notice,  he  said 
this  was  error  and  blasphemy  in  me  to  say  those 
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words,  and  now  he  hath  confessed  it  is  no  more  f 
than  the  holy  men  of  God  in  former  times  wit-  \ 
nessed."  1 
This  controversy  being  ended,  the  meeting  ] 
became  quiet,  and  was  crowned  with  the  evidence  ; 
of  divine  favor,  insomuch  that  even  the  rude  i 
people  who  came  to  oppose,  desired  another 
meeting. 

He  returned  to  London  about  the  time  that 
General  Monk  arrived  there,  when  the  city  was 
dismantled  of  its  gates.  "  Long  before  this," 
he  says,  "  I  had  a  vision,  wherein  I  saw  the  city 
lie  in  heaps,  and  the  gates  down  ;  and  it  was 
then  represented  to  me,  just  as  I  saw  it  several 
years  after,  lying  in  heaps  when  it  was  burned." 
He  had  frequently  warned  the  people  and  their 
rulers  of  "  the  day  of  recompense  that  was  com- 
ing upon  them/'  but  they  rejecting  his  admoni- 
tions, he  now  was  moved  to  write  them  a  letter 
to  remind  them  of  the  prophecies  spoken  by  the 
Lord's  servants,  which  were  evidently  being  ful- 
filled. 

From  London  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
western  counties  of  England,  during  which  he 
encountered  some  opposition,  but  had  many 
precious  meetings.  While  he  was  in  Cornwall, 
there  were  many  shipwrecks  about  the  Land's 
End,  and  he  was  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the 
people,  in  plundering  the  wrecks.  "  It  was," 
he  says,  "  the  custom  of  that  country :  at  such  a 
time  both  rich  and  poor  went  out  to  get  as  much 
of  the  wreck  as  they  could,  not  caring  to  save 
the  people's  lives;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  they  called  shipwrecks  God's  grace.  It 
grieved  my  spirit  to  hear  of  such  unchristian 
actions,  considering  how  far  they  were  below  the 
heathen  at  Melita,  who  received  Paul,  made  him 
a  fire,  and  were  courteous  towards  him,  and  those 
that  suffered  shipwreck  with  him.  Wherefore 
I  was  moved  to  write  a  paper,  and  send  it  to  all 
the  parishes,  priests,  and  magistrates,  to  reprove 
them  for  such  greedy  actions,  and  to  warn  and 
exhort  them,  that  if  they  could  assist  to  save 
people's  lives,  and  preserve  their  ships  and  goods, 
they  should  use  their  diligence  therein ;  and 
consider,  if  it  had  been  their  own  condition,  they 
would  judge  it  hard,  if  they  should  be  upon  a 
wreck,  and  the  people  should  strive  to  get  what 
they  could  from  them,  and  not  regard  their 
lives." 

"This  paper  had  good  service  among  people : 
and  Friends  have  endeavored  much  to  save  the 
lives  of  men,  in  time  of  wrecks,  and  to  preserve 
the  ships  and  goods  for  them.  And  when  some, 
who  suffered  shipwreck,  have  been  almost  dead 
and  starved,  Friends  have  taken  them  to  their 
houses  to  succour  and  recover  them,  which  is  an 
act  to  be  practised  by  all  true  Christians." 

During  this  journey,  he  came  to  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  attended  a  meeting  in  the  orchard, 
where  Friends  frequently  met  for  Divine  worship. 
On  this  occasion,  he  was  remarkably  preserved 


from  the  intended  violence  of  a  drunken  soldier, 
who  came  near  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  having 
bound  himself  with  an  oath,  "to  cut  down  and 
kill  the  man  that  spoke."  This  preservation,  he 
attributed  to  "  the  Lord's  power  which  came 
over  all,  and  chained  him  with  the  rest,"  so  that 
they  had  a  blessed  meeting,  and  ascribed  the 
praise  to  the  Lord's  everlasting  power  and  pre- 
sence. 

He  also  attended  a  General  Meeting  at  Edward 
Pyot's,  near  Bristol,  "at  which  it  was  judged 
there  were  some  thousands  of  people.  Of  this 
meeting,  he  says  in  his  Journal,  "  It  was  very 
quiet,  and  many  glorious  truths  were  opened  to 
the  people,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  set 
up,  who  is  the  end  of  all  figures  and  shadows  of 
the  law,  and  the  first  covenant."  .  .  -  . 
"  Christ  saith  to  his  disciples,  'Be  ye  perfect 
even  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect :'  and 
he,  who  himself  was  perfect,  comes  to  make  man 
and  woman  perfect  again,  and  brings  them  again 
to  the  state  which  God  made  them  in.  So  he  is 
the  maker  up  of  the  breach,  and  the  peace  be- 
twixt God  and  man. 

"  That  this  might  the  better  be  understood, 
by  the  lowest  capacities,  I  used  a  comparison  of 
two  old  people,  who  had  their  house  broken  down 
by  an  enemy,  so  that  they,  with  all  their  chil- 
dren, were  liable  to  all  storms  and  tempests.  And 
there  came  some  to  them,  that  pretended  to  be 
workmen,  and  offered  to  build  up  their  house 
again,  if  they  would  give  them  so  much  a  year  ; 
but  when  they  had  got  their  money,  they  left 
their  house  as  they  found  it.    After  this  manner 
came  a  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
each  with  his  several  pretence  to  build  up  the 
old  house,  and  each  got  the  people's  money,  and 
then  cried,  '  They  could  not  rear  up  the  house, 
the  breach  could  not  be  made  up ;  for  there  is 
no  perfection  here."    They  tell  them,  the  house 
can  never  be  perfectly  built  up  again  in  this  life, 
though  they  have  taken  the  people's  money  for 
doing  it.  For  all  the  sect-masters  in  Christendom 
(so  called)  have  pretended  to  build  up  Adam's 
and  Eve's  fallen  house,  and  when  they  have  got 
people's  money,  tell  them  the  work  cannot  be 
.  perfectly  done  here  ;  so  their  house  lies  as  it  did. 
<  But  I  told  the  people,  Christ  was  come  to  do  it 
'  freely,  who  by  one  offering,  hath  perfected  for- 
ever all  them  that  are  sanctified,  and  renews 
;  them  up  into  the  image  of  God  which  man  and 
!   woman  were  in  before  they  fell,  and  makes  man's 
!  and  woman's  house  as  perfect  again  as  God  made 
,   them  at  the  first;  and  this  Christ,  the  Heavenly 
\  Man,  doth  freely.  Therefore,  all  are  to  look  unto 
him,  and  all  that  have  received  him  are  to  walk 
1  in  him,  the  Life,  the  Substance,  the  First,  and 
the  Last;  the  Rock  of  Ages,  the  Foundation  of 
f  many  generations." 

To  be  a  man's  own  fool  is  bad  enough ;  but 
1  the  vain  man  is  every  body's. — Penn. 
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LETTER  FROM  ELIZABETH  WEBB  TO  ANTHONY 
WILLIAM  BOEHM. 

(Concluded  from  p  age  423.) 

So  I  came  to  love  to  dwell  with  judgment, 
and  used  often  to  pray,  saying,  Oh  Lord  !  search 
me  and  try  me,  for  thou  knowest  my  heart  bet- 
ter than  I  know  it,  and  I  pray  thee  let  no  deceit- 
fulness  of  unrighteousness  lodge  therein,  but  let 
thy  judgments  pass  upon  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  thy  pure,  divine  nature;  thus  my 
soul  used  to  breathe  to  the  Lord  continually,  and 
hunger  and  thirst  after  a  more  full  enjoyment  of 
his  presence,  although  he  is  a  consuming  fire  to 
the  corrupt  nature  of  the  old  man,  yet  my  soul 
loved  to  dwell  with  him,  or  else  I  found  many 
sorts  of  corruptions  would  be  endeavoring  to 
spring  up  again,  and  so  I  resigned  up  my  mind 
to  the  Lord,  with  desires  that  he  would  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me;  and  this  I  can  say 
by  experience,  that  the  soul  that  is  born  of  God 
doth  breathe  to  him,  as  constantly  by  prayer,  as 
the  sucking  child,  when  it  is  born  into  the  world, 
doth  draw  in  and  breathe  out  the  common  air; 
so  the  child  of  God  doth  draw  in  and  breathe 
forth  the  breath  of  life,  by  which  man  was  made 
a  living  soul  to  God  ;  and  this  breathing  that  is 
pure  and  divine,  all  that  are  in  the  old  man  or 
fallen,  corrupt  nature,  know  nothing  of ;  it  is  a 
mystery  to  them ;  but  a  babe  in  Christ  knows  it 
to  be  true ;  and  although  the  children  in  our 
father's  family  are  of  several  ages,  growths  or 
statures,  both  in  strength  and  understanding, 
yet  this  [  have  observed  in  all  my  travels,  that 
those  that  live  to  God,  continue  in  a  state  of 
breathing  to  him  while  here,  and  hunger  and 
thirst  after  a  more  full  enjoyment  of  his  divine 
presence;  that  as  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to 
the  grave,  so  every  day  the  soul  may  be  brought 
into  a  more  divine  union  and  communion  with 
God ;  which  is  a  certain  sign  to  me,  of  the  di- 
vine life  and  health  of  a  soul,  if  I  find  it  sweetly 
breathing  unto  the  Lord,  and  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  his  righteousness ;  and  it  is  very 
evideutiy  seen,  and  easily  known  by  the  conver- 
sation of  persons,  what  manner  of  spirit  doth 
govern  in  them,  although  many  will  not  believe 
those  things  if  it  be  declared  to  them,  neither 
will  they  try  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  but  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  husk  of  religion.  Oh  ! 
what  will  they  do  when  the  rudiments  and  beg- 
garly elements  of  this  world  fall  off,  and  all  our 
works  must  pass  through  the  fire ;  my  very  soul 
mourns  for  them;  but  we  must  press  forwards 
and  leave  them,  if  they  will  notarise  out  of  their 
false  rest. 

Dear  friend,  as  thou  well  observed,  it  is  a 
great  help  to  the  soul  to  know  its  own  corrup- 
tions, and  from  whence  it  is  fallen,  that  it  may 
know  whither  to  return.  These  things  are  very 
true,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  hath  been  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  and  so  have  the  experiences 


of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  agreeable  to  the  tes- 
timonies left  on  record,  which  are  as  way-marks 
to  the  spiritual  traveller;  and  we  have  a  great 
privilege  in  and  by  them  ;  but  above  all,  Christ 
our  holy  pattern  and  heavenly  leader,  my  soul 
prizeth  the  knowledge  of  his  footsteps;  the  lead- 
ing of  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  Comfort- 
er, which  the  Father  hath  sent  to  lead  us  into 
all  truth;  who  hath  said,  "by  this  I  know  that 
I  am  true,  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  honor, 
but  the  honor  of  Him  that  sent  me,"  And  Oh  ! 
saith  my  soul,  that  we  may  follow  the  leadings 
of  our  unerring  guide,  in  all  things  that  he  may 
lead  us  into ;  and  I  have  good  cause  to  believe 
he  will  bring  through  all  tribulations,  to  the 
honor  of  God  and  our  comfort ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  brought  my  soul  through  many  trials,  one 
after  another,  as  he  saw  meet,  some  more  of 
which  I  may  give  a  hint  of,  viz.  After  my  in- 
ward tribulation  was  abated,  then  outward  trials 
began,  for  there  were  some  of  no  small  account, 
that  endeavored,  with  all  their  might  and  cun- 
ning, to  hinder  the  work  from  prospering  in  me; 
and  as  Saul  hunted  David,  and  sought  to  take 
away  his  natural  life,  so  these  hunted  my  soul  to 
take  away  its  life,  which  it  had  in  God  ;  but  all 
wrought  together  for  my  good.  I  have  often 
seen,  and  therefore  may  say,  the  Lord  knoweth 
what  is  best  for  his  children,  better  than  we 
know  for  ourselves ;  and  so  my  enemies,  instead 
of  driving  my  soul  away  from  God,  drove  it  more 
near  to  him ;  for  this  trial  caused  me  to  prove 
the  spirit  which  had  occasioned  the  exercise  of 
my  mind,  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  truth, 
which  the  worldly  and  self-minded  cannot  re- 
ceive; fori  found  the  nature  of  it  to  be  harmless 
and  holy,  and  to  lead  me  to  love  mine  enemies, 
to  pity  them  and  pray  for  them ;  and  this  love 
was  my  preservation.  And  as  I  gave  up  in  obe- 
dience to  the  operation  and  requiring  of  this 
meek  spirit,  it  ministered  such  peace  to  my  soul, 
that  the  world  cannot  give.  But  there  was  a 
disposition  in  me  to  please  all ;  which  I  found 
to  be  very  hard  for  me  to  be  weaned  from,  so  as 
to  stand  single  to  God;  for  when  I  did  fear  man 
I  had  nothing  but  anguish  and  sorrow,  and  I 
used  often  to  walk  alone  and  pour  out  my  com- 
plaint to  the  Lord.  But  after  a  long  time,  when 
the  Lord  had  tried  my  fidelity  to  him  as  he  saw 
meet,  one  day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  meeting  in 
silence,  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  to  know  my 
strength  renewed  in  him  and  by  him,  this  portion 
of  scripture  was  given  to  me,  viz.,  "  Comfort  ye 
my  people,  saith  your  God,  speak  comfortably  to 
Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is 
accomplished,  that  her  iniquities  are  pardoned, 
that  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double 
for  all  her  sins."  This  brought  great  comfort  to 
my  soul,  and  I  treasured  it  in  my  heart;  and  I 
made  this  observatien,  that  from  that  time  the 
Lord  gave  my  soul  (as  the  apostle  Peter  express- 
es it)  a  more  abundant  entrance  into  the  hea- 
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venly  kingdom  or  New  Jerusalem,  whose  walls 
are  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise ;  and  my  mind 
was  brought  into  more  stillness,  and  troublesome 
thoughts  were  in  a  good  degree  expelled,  and  my 
outward  enemies  grew  weary  of  their  work,  and 
failed  of  tbeir  hope.  The  praise  I  freely,  in 
great  humility,  offer  up  and  ascribe  to  Almighty 
God,  for  it  wps  his  own  work  to  preserve  me  from 
many  strong  temptations.  So  after  I  had  peace 
at  home  every  way,  I  was  drawn  by  the  spirit  of 
love  to  travel  into  the  North  of  England ;  and 
on  my  journey  my  soul  had  many  combats  with 
the  Evil  Spirit;  when  I  was  asleep  he  tormented 
me  as  long  as  he  could.  I  have  indeed  had  a 
long  war  with  the  devil  many  ways;  and  abun- 
dance of  courage  was  given  me  to  make  war  with 
him,  and  I  always  gained  the  victory,  when  cow- 
ardly, fearful  nature  was  asleep  ;  which  was  com- 
fortable to  my  mind;  and  I  did  hope  that  the 
Lord  would  give  me  perfect  victory  over  the 
devil  when  I  was  awake,  as  he  had  let  me  see  it 
to  be  so  when  I  was  asleep.  And  the  spirit 
which  led  me  forth  was  to  me  like  a  needle  of  a 
compass  touched  with  a  loadstone,  for  so  it  point- 
ed where  I  ought  to  go,  and  when  I  came  to  the 
far  end  of  the  journey.  In  those  days  I  had  cer- 
tain manifestations  of  many  things  in  dreams, 
which  did  come  to  pass  according  to  their  signi- 
fications ;  and  I  was  many  times  forewarned  of 
enemies,  and  so  was  better  able  to  guard  against 
them ;  I  travelled  in  great  fear  and  humility, 
and  the  Lord  was  with  me,  to  his  glory  and  my 
comfort,  and  brought  me  home  again  in  peace. 
And  in  the  year  1697,  in  the  Sixth  month,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  a  meeting  in  Gloucester,  which  was 
then  the  place  of  my  abode,  my  mind  was  gath- 
ered into  perfect  stillness  for  some  time,  and  my 
spirit  was  as  if  it  had  been  carried  away  into 
America ;  and  after  it  returned  my  heart  was  as 
if  it  had  been  dissolved  with  the  love  of  God, 
and  it  flowed  over  the  great  ocean,  and  I  was  ' 
constrained  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  the  seed 
of  God  in  America;  and  the  concern  never  went 
out  of  my  mind  day  nor  night,  until  I  went  to 
travel  there  in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  so  uni- 
versal that  it  reaches  over  sea  and  land ;  but 
when  I  looked  at  my  concern  with  an  eye  of  hu- 
man reason,  it  seemed  to  be  very  strange  and 
hard  to  me,  for  I  knew  not  the  country,  nor  any 
that  dwelt  therein ;  and  I  reasoned  much  con- 
cerning my  own  unfitness;  but  wheu  I  let  in 
such  reasonings,  I  had  nothing  but  death  and 
darkness,  and  trouble  attended  my  mind ;  but 
when  I  resigned  up  my  all  to  the  Lord,  and  gave 
up  in  my  mind  to  go,  then  the  divine  love  did 
spring  up  in  my  heart,  and  my  soul  was  at  lib- 
erty to  worship  the  Lord  as  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  Thus  I  tried  and  proved  the  concern 
several  times  in  my  own  heart,  till  at  last  these 
words  ran  through  my  mind  with  authority,  viz., 
The  fearful  and  unbelieving  shall  have  their  por- 
tion with  the  hypocrite,  in" the  iake  that  burns 


with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second 
death.  This  brought  a  dread,  and  I  told  my  hus- 
band that  I  had  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  go  to 
America,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  up. 
He  said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  required  of  me; 
but  I  told  him  it  was,  and  that  I  should  not  go 
without  his  free  consent,  which  seemed  a  little 
hard  to  him  at  first,  but  a  little  while  after,  I 
was  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought 
me  so  weak,  that  all  that  saw  me  thought  I 
should  not  recover.  But  I  thought  my  day's 
work  was  not  done,  and  my  chief  concern  in  my 
sickness  was  about  going  to  America.  But  some 
were  troubled  that  I  had  made  it  public,  because 
they  thought  I  should  die,  and  people  would 
speak  reproachfully  of  me,  and  said,  If  I  did  re- 
cover, the  ship  would  be  ready  to  sail  before  I 
should  be  fit  to  go,  &c.  But  I  thought  if  they 
would  but  carry  me  and  lay  me  down  in  the  ship, 
I  should  be  well,  for  the  Lord  was  very  gracious 
to  my  soul  in  the  time  of  my  sickness,  and  gave 
me  a  promise  that  his  presence  should  go  with 
me;  and  then  my  husband  was  made  very  will- 
ing to  give  me  up,  he  said  if  it  were  for  seven 
years,  rather  than  to  have  me  taken  from  him 
forever.  So  at  last  all  those  difficulties  passed 
over,  and  I  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  9th  month, 
1597,  with  my  companion,  Mary  Rogers.  The 
dangers  we  were  in  at  sea,  and  the  faith  and 
courage  the  Lord  gave  to  my  soul,  would  be  too 
large  here  to  relate;  for  I  had  such  an  evidence 
of  my  being  in  my  proper  place,  that  the  fear  of 
death  was  taken  away.  Oh  !  it  is  good  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  and  be  obedient  to  him,  for  his  mer- 
I  cies  endure  forever. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Christianity  is  calculated  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding, and  inculcate  the  principles  of  love 
to  God  and  man.  It  softens  the  heart,  and 
disposes  it  to  acts  of  beneficence  and  good  will — 
it  forbids  all  manner  of  revenge,  animosity  and 
resentment :  and  enjoins  the  cultivation  of 
that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil — conse- 
quently is  opposed  to  those  tempers  and  disposi- 
•tions  which  engender  war,  and  cause  so  much 
desolation  in  the  earth.  To  love  and  pray  for 
enemies,  and  to  "  do  good  for  evil,"  are  perma- 
ment  features  in  the  Christian  character,  from 
all  which  it  may  be  inferred,  That  wars  and 
fightings,  under  whatever  pretext  they  may 
originate,  are  repugnant  to  the  benign  doctrines 
of  the  gospel — contrary  to  reason  and  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  and  productive  of  incalcula- 
ble misery  to  the  human  family. 


Life  abounds  with  circumstances  calculated 
to  manifest  what  are  a  person's  real  principles; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  desire  of  glorifying 
God,  the  transactions  of  every  day  will  yield  op- 
portunities for  doing  so  ;  as  they  will  also  afford 
means  for  serving  self  and  the  world. 
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DANIEL  QUINBY. 
(Continued  from  page  358.) 

The  following  memorandums  of  a  journey  to 
New  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  though  it  has 
no  date  of  the  year,  appears  to  be  the  next  re- 
ligious visit  undertaken  by  our  beloved  friend. 

Having  for  a  considerable  time  had  a  prospect 
of  paying  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of  New 
Cornwall  Monthly  Meetings,  and  the  meetings 
constituting  the  same,  and  feeling  the  necessity 
of  unfolding  the  prospect  to  Friends  of  my  own 
Monthly  Meeting,  much  sympathy  and  unity  was 
experienced  therewith,  and  I  was  furnished  with 
a  minute  of  concurrence.  Under  a  feeling  sense 
of  the  weight  of  the  work  before  me,  in  company 
with  my  kind  friend  John  Hull,  I  took  leave  of 
my  dear  family  on  the  24th  of  the  10th  month. 

25th.  This  day  we  attended  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  I  had  not  sat  long  before  I  felt  as  if  the 
prison  doors  were  in  a  great  measure  opened,  and 
the  poor  captive  set  at  liberty ;  and  I  had  to 
sound  an  alarm  among  them.  The  language  of  j 
encouragement  was  extended  to  the  sincere  travel- 
lers Zionward  and  I  was  also  led  to  express  a 
feeling  that  attended  my  mind,  that  there  was  a 
number  present  that  were  making  a  high  profes- 
sion of  godliness,  and  yet  were  not  in  the  posses- 
sion thereof:  also,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
to  those  who  were  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  were  not 
engaged  to  work  out  their  soul's  salvation  before 
the  day  of  their  visitation  was  over.  I  felt  the 
sweet  reward  of  peace  for  this  little  labor,  and 
had  to  mention  that  I  felt  thankful  to  the  Father 
of  all  our  sure  mercies,  that  I  was  found  worthy 
to  go  forth  to  advocate  the  precious  cause  and 
testimony  in  my  small  measure.  During  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  meeting,  I  was 
drawn  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  women's  meeting, 
which  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  accomplish.  Here 
I  was  led  with  a  sense  that  there  were  many  of 
my  sisters  who,  through  unfaithfulness  and  dis- 
obedience to  manifested  duty,  had  unhappily 
deprived  themselves  of  that  peace  of  mind  which 
is  the  greatest  enjoyment  we  can  possibly  have 
while  in  this  state  of  mutability  ;  and  was  also 
led  to  call  the  attention  of  the  youth  to  the  beau- 
ty there  was  in  being  made  willing  to  dedicate 
their  hearts  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  prime  of 
life.  After  which  my  companion,  Thomas  Titus, 
had  a  few  words  to  offer,  and  then  I  was  drawn 
forth  in  ardent  supplication.  In  these  labors  I 
renewedly  experienced  the  reward  of  peace,  and 
had  to  say  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  "  what  shall 
I  render  unto  thee  for  all  thy  benefits." 

26th.  Attended  the  meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders,  and  although  I  felt  very  desirous  to  be 
silent,  and  willing  to  be  instructed  by  my  friends, 
considering  myself  to  be  one  of  the  least  in  this 
part  of  the  family  in  experience;  yet  way  was 
made  for  me  to  labor  in  and  under  the  requirings 
of  truth,  and  I  was  enlarged  in  testimony  far 


beyond  my  expectations,  and  had  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  satisfactory  to  my  friends,  for 
it  seemed  like  a  melting-time.  0  may  I  dwell 
low  and  humble  under  the  manifold  favors  and 
blessings  that  my  dear  Lord  and  Master  is  pleas- 
ed to  bestow  upon  one  who  feels  unworthy  of  the 
least  of  his  favors. 

30th.  We  had  a  meeting  at  the  Smiths'  Clove 
at  the  11th  hour,  this  being  the  first  meeting  held 
in  the  new  meeting-house,  and  we  had  the  com- 
pany of  Thomas  Titus  and  Charles  Webb.  Soon 
after  the  meeting  was  gathered  I  was  made 
willing  to  express  what  had  weightily  impressed 
my  mind,  and  to  make  mention  of  the  many 
privileges  resulting  from  a  truly  religious  life. 
Our  friend,  Thomas  Titus,  had  to  remind  them 
of  the  necessity  of  prizing  the  present  favors,  and 
Charles  had  a  few  words  to  say,  after  which  I 
was  led  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Thomas  had 
again  to  entreat  the  people  to  treasure  Up  the 
present  favor,  and  the  meeting  ended  well.  A 
heavenly  season,  indeed,  it  seemed,  for  I  believe 
j  there' were  but  few,  if  any,  that  were  not  melted 
into  tears.  May  the  Lord  have  the  praise,  to 
whom  all  praise  and  thanksgiving  is  due. 

This  afternoon  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  Up- 
per Clove.  The  meeting  was  small  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  time  for  giving 
notice  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  favored  time.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  truth  rose  into  dominion,  ever 
blessed  be  the  good  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  and  after 
publicly  acknowledging  my  thankfulness  to  the 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies  for  his  manifold 
favors,  the  meeting  concluded  in  a  very  tender 
frame.  Truly  it  is  the  Lord's  work  and  may  it 
be  carried  on  and  maintained  to  the  honor  and 
praise  of  his  own  blessed  name,  who  is  eternally 
worthy. 

31st.  Was  at  the  meeting  at  Cornwall,  and 
had  a  favored  meeting.  I  thought  there  was  not 
a  stone  left  unturned  by  our  dear  Friend  E.  Hal- 
lock  ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  I  was  drawn  forth 
in  ardent  supplication  and  the  meeting  ended 
well.  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  by  us  all. 
I  can  say  in  sincerity  of  heart,  a  what  shall  I 
render  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  for  all  thy  benefits?" 
I  felt  such  a  secret  peace  of  mind  to  flow,  that  it 
was  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  my  labors. 

2d  day,  the  1st  of  11th  month.  Had  a  meet- 
ing this  evening  at  New  Marlborough,  in  which 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  offer,  but  did  not  receive 
that  satisfaction  of  mind  that  I  had  heretofore 
experienced,  and  went  after  meeting  to  my  uncle 
John  Young's,  not  a  little  troubled  in  mind,  fear- 
ing that  I  had  gone  before  my  guide,  and  should 
bring  dishonor  to  the  precious  cause.  0  how  it 
humbled  me,  and,  as  it  were,  laid  me  in  the 
dust. 

2d.  Set  out  this  morning  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing that  had  been  appointed  for  me  at  Pleasant 
Valley.  I  thought  when  riding  along  that  I 
had  rather  have  gone  almost  any  where  else  than 
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to  a  meeting,  and  was  almost  ready  to  conclude 
that  I  should  never  have  to  open  my  mouth  in 
His  name  again;  to  such  a  degree  was  my  spirit 
clothed  with  poverty,  yea  I  am  not  able  to  set 
forth  the  baptism  I  passed  through.  But  I  was 
favored  to  keep  in  patience  and  resignation,  and 
continued  in  the  belief  that  all  would  work  for 
my  good  ;  that  it  was  through  many  tribulations 
that  we  were  to  enter  into  the  kingdom,  and  that 
though  many  may  be  the  afflictions  of  the  righte- 
ous, the  Lord  would  deliver  him  out  of  them  all. 
I  was  made  willing  to  endure  the  furnace  of  af- 
fliction, and  had  to  say  in  the  secret  of  my  heart, 
not  my  will,  0  Lord,  but  thine  be  done. 

I  had  not  sat  long  in  the  meeting  before  I  had 
to  tell  them  that  I  felt  the  necessity  laid  upon  me, 
aud  wo  would  be  unto  me  if  I  did  not  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  ability  that  God  giveth.  Though 
it  was  very  unexpected  to  me,  yet  I  had  consider- 
able to  say,  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  relief 
of  my  mind.  My  testimony  was  to  encourage  all 
the  well-disposed  minds,  and  to  bring  to  view  the 
happy  situation  of  those  that  live  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  are  fearful  of  doing  any  thing 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  blessed  will. 

After  this  meeting  my  mind  was  in  a  very 
different  state  from  that  in  which  it  was  before. 
Yea,  the  mountains  were  made  to  skip  like  rams, 
and  the  little  hills  like  lambs.  All  praise  and 
thanksgiving  be  unto  the  good  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
who  will  not  leave  nor  forsake  his  dependant 
children.  I  could  now  converse  with  my  friends 
with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  freedom. 

4th  day  the  3d  inst.  We  took  leave  of  our 
kind  friends  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  a  place  called  Plathiat,  which 
was  held  at  a  private  house.  Notice  having 
been  given  that  we  expected  to  be  there,  there 
was  a  considerable  gathering  ;  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  favored  meeting.  There  appeared  great 
openness  in  the  people's  minds  to  receive  the 
Gospel  in  its  simplicity.  And  I  had  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies  that 
He  would  be  pleased  to  give  us  all  thankful 
hearts  for  his  many  favors  vouchsafed  to  us. 

4th.  We  went  this  morning  before  meeting 
to  Alexander  Lewis's,  a  man  who  had  formerly 
lived  with  my  father,  and  after  sitting  with  them 
and  getting  into  the  quiet,  it  was  with  me  to  tell 
them  that  a  little  with  contentment  was  better 
than  a  great  deal  with  strife.  And  also  to  en- 
courage them  by  pointing  out  the  happy  situation 
of  those  who  were  engaged,  above  every  other 
consideration,  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
will.  We  then  attended  meeting  at  New  Pal- 
by.  There  were  many  more  gathered  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  I  was  never  brought  into  greater 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  of  heart  than  at  this 
time,  and  had  to  express  my  belief  that  the  Lord 
was  still  mindful  of  his  people,  and  wonld  not 
leave  nor  forsake  his  dependant  children.  That 
if  the  few  that  were  concerned  to  support  and 


maintain  the  precious  cause,  did  but  labor  to 
keep  their  ranks  in  righteousness,  they  would  be- 
come like  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  "that  others 
seeing  their  good  works  would  have  cause  to 
glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  I  also  had 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  coming  to  know  and 
understand  for  ourselves  the  nature  of  acceptable 
Divine  worship,  and  how  it  was  to  be  performed ) 
and  that  I  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  if  we 
were  attentive  enough  to  the  witness  that  is 
through  Infinite  Goodness  placed  in  the  secret  of 
our  hearts  for  a  sure  director,  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  one 
brother  to  say  to  another,  know  the  Lord,  but 
all  would  know  him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
Thus  were  the  poor  travellers  Zionward  com- 
forted, and  those  who  were  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness  encouraged  to  hold 
on  their  way. 

(To  be  continued  0 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter, 
addressed  by  an  English  philanthropist  to  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  contains  so  many  valuable 
hints  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  hours  to 
school  and  other  pursuits,  that  we  are  induced 
to  copy  it. 

From  The  American  Medical  Times. 
Richmond,  Surrey,  S.  W.  (England,)  June  11,  1860. 

My  dear  B. — I  have  of  late  been  prosecuting 
an  educational  inquiry  which  promises  large 
results.  You  may  know  that  I  was  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Inquiry  into  the  complaints  as  to  the 
successive  labor  of  young  persons  in  our  cotton 
manufactories,  and  that  I  proposed  measures 
which  in  part  have  been  executed,  for  reducing 
the  working  time  of  children,  under  thirteen,  to 
six  hours  daily  work,  and  for  insuring  a  daily 
attendance  at  school  of  three  hours.  The  chil- 
dren under  this  provision  are  called  "  half- 
timers/'  On  an  investigation  of  the  results  of 
the  instruction  obtained  by  these  il  half-timers" 
in  well-conducted  schools,  I  find  that  their  at- 
tainments are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  full- 
timers,  or  those  attending  school  six  hours  daily; 
and  that  in  mental  aptitudes  for  the  application 
of  their  knowledge  they  are  superior.  They 
gain  in  bodily  condition  by  the  reduction  of 
their  bodily  labor,  as  they  do  in  mental  condi- 
tion by  the  reduction  of  their  mental  labor  of 
the  common  routine  of  school  teaching.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  carried  out  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  best  of  our  long-time  schools  for 
young  children,  and  I  find  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  most  intelligent  teachers,  that  by  no  means 
can  they  keep  up  a  voluntary  attention  beyond 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  after 
dinner,  or  in  the  afternoon ;  that  by  force  they 
cannot  get  more  than  an  entire  half  hour  of  real 
attention,  and  indeed  that  that  extra  half  hour 
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is  a  mental  mischief,  and  begins  to  be  a  bodily 
injury. 

It  follows  that  the  whole  of  our  school  system 
is  in  violation  of  psychology  and  physiology. 

Boys  retrieve  somewhat  the  injury  of  undue 
mental  work  by  athletic  games ;  not  so  with  our 
girls.  In  our  boarding  schools  they  are  kept  at 
sedentary  occupation  often  as  long  as  eight  hours, 
with  but  slight  bodily  exercise  I  find  that  in 
Manchester,  the  females,  daughters  of  mothers 
who  have  worked  hard,  but  whose  fathers  have  got 
oh  in  the  world,  and  who  do  not  need  the  manual 
labor  of  their  children,  and  who  have  sent  their 
daughters  to  day  schools  and  to  boarding  schools, 
that  these  daughters  are  shorter  and  generally 
of  inferior  strength  to  the  working  mothers ; 
that  the  proportion  of  mothers  of  the  well  to-do 
classes  there,  who  can  suckle  their  own  children, 
is  diminishing  j  that  among  women  who  have 
one  servant  there  are  ailments  which  are  un- 
known amongst  women  who  have  no  servants; 
that  these  ailments  are  worse  with  women  who 
have  two  servants,  and  yet  very  bad  indeed,  and 
with  new  complications  of  hypochondria,  amongst 
women  who  have  three  servants.  A  Manchester 
physician,  who  got  thoroughly  tired  of  attending 
upon  one  of  those  ladies,  said  at  last  that  his 
only  hope  for  her  cure  was  in  one  simple  pre- 
scription, "to  live  upon  a  sixpence  a  day  and 
earn  it."  The  evil  is,  however,  that  their  school 
training  has  been  such  as  really  to  disqualify 
them  from  earning  it.  One  evil  is  that  the 
deaths  from  childbirths  are  sevenfold  greater 
amongst  the  females  of  the  higher  class  than 
amongst  the  class  with  one  or  no  servant. 

Now  what  I  have  long  heard  is,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America  is  degenerating ; 
that  the  proportion  of  females  there  who  can 
rear  their  own  children  is  diminishing ;  that 
young  American  ladies  fall  off  sooner  than  the 
old  country )  that  the  bones  of  the  race,  as  I  see 
one  lecturer  states,  are  altering,  and  the  teeth 
overcrowded.  But  might  I  not  as  well  say,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  falling  off  in  Manches- 
ter ;  that  the  females  decay  sooner  than  they  did, 
or  do,  in  the  very  "  old  country"  on  the  hills  a 
few  miles  off,  where  they  have  to  milk  cows  and 
carry  milk  pails  on  their  heads,  and  where  there 
are  no  spinal  distortions  such  as  are  common  in 
well-to-do  families?  As  to  the  alteration  of  the 
bones,  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  teeth,  cited 
as  a  proof  of  the  alteration  of  the  race,  a  very 
able  American  dentist  here  tells  me  that  it  is 
simply  due  to  the  insanitary  habits  of  the  pa- 
rents. 

The  remedies  to  which  I  go,  are  the  reduction 
of  the  ordinary  school  hours  by  one-half,  and  the 
occupation  of  children  who  are  not  engaged  in 
manual  labor  with  gymnastics.  In  Sweden  they 
have  introduced  gymnastics  in  connexion  with 
female  schools,  but  they  have  not  reduced  the 
excess  of  school  occupation.    A  Ladies'  Sanitary 
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Association  headed  by  the  Lady  C*  *  *,  Mrs. 
C*  *  *,  and  a  number  of  other  great  ladies, 
have  required  that  I  shall  give  a  public  lecture 
on  the  subject  to  their  Association,  on  the  18th 
of  next  month. 

I  remember  an  American  medical  tract  on  the 
evils  of  the  over  excitement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  females,  of  some  thirty  years  ago.  I 
should  be  obliged  if  from  any  of  your  medical 
friends,  Dr.  Griscom  or  others,  if  the  evils  in 
question  have  been  observed,  or  treated  in  con- 
nexion with  education  in  any  recent  medical  or 
educational  works,  you  will  send  me  word,  or 
the  tracts  in  time  for  my  use  of  them.  I  sup- 
plied information  on  sanitary  topics  to  the  late 
Horace  Mann,  who  returned  me  several  interest- 
ing educational  reports  from  Massachusetts  ;  but 
I  have  got  none  of  recent  date.  I  observe  in 
connexion  with  education  a  u  truant  officer" 
mentioned  as  a  public  officer.  I  should  be  in- 
terested to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
functions,  and  whether  they  are  connected  or  not 
with  .long-time  school  hours,  or  how  ?  With 
our  "  half -timers"  the  voluntary  attention  is 
bright,  and  the  floggings  for  inattention,  and 
the  truants,  fewer. 

For  girls  I  propose  more  industrial  training; 
for  the  poorer  class,  laundry  work,  washing,  iron- 
ing, etc.       Yours,  etc., 

Edwin  Chadwick. 
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PHILADELPHIA ,  NINTH  MO.  15,  1860. 


Died,  in  Willistown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Second  day 
evening,  8th  month  6tb,  1860,  Mary  L.  Haycock,  in 
the  83d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  Atthe  residence  of  her  husband,  near  "Winches- 
ter Va. ,  on  Sixth  day  morning,  the  7th  inst.,  after  a  few 
days  illness,  of  typhoid  fever,  Sarah  Emeline,  wife  of 
Jackson  Robinson  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Wright, 
in  the  48th  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  friend  was  a 
member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting. 

Her  remains  were  taken  to  the  Ridge  graveyard 
on  the  8th,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  relatives 
and  neighbors,  by  whom  she  was  much  beloved. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    "  CONVERSATIONS,  DISCUS- 
SIONS AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  STORY." 
(Continued  from  page  426.) 
A  FERRY-BOAT. 

Christian  Manners,  etc. 
On  the  1st  day  of  the  Seventh  month  we  went 
to  Kinghorn,  in  order  to  pass  over  to  Leith ; 
where  we  found  a  ferry-boat  ready  to  put  off 
from  the  shore,  in  which  were  several  passen- 
gers, and  among  the  rest  an  Episcopal  priest. 
And,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  what  we  were,  he 
fell  into  a  rage,  and  endeavored  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  vessel,  aad  disappoint  us  of  our  passage ; 
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which  he  seemed  more  bold  in,  under  the  counte- 
nance of  a  young  gentleman  in  the  boat ;  who, 
by  his  appearance,  seemed  to  be  the  priest's  pa- 
tron or  benefactor.  But  I  soon  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand we  were  not  to  be  imposed  upon  in  that 
point  j  and  insisting  on  our  passage,  required 
the  boatman  to  take  in  our  horses,  and  we  stepped 
in  after  them  ;  and  then  his  spirit  fell,  when  he 
saw  our  resolution  and  management,  and  that 
the  gentleman  did  not  oppose  us  :  and  the  priest 
becoming  more  calm,  so  did  the  wind,  which 
had  retarded  our  passage :  and,  after  awhile, 
perceiving  the  spirit  of  the  man  to  be  overcome 
and  quieted,  I  spake  to  him  concerning  his  pas- 
sions, and  enmity  against  us  without  any  cause  ; 
putting  him  in  mind  how  inconsistent  such  a 
behaviour  is  with  Christianity,  of  which  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be  a  professor,  if  not  a  professed 
teacher ;  and  that  religion  requires  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  it  to  be  kind  to  strangers;  and  that 
though  he  was  equally  a  stranger  to  us,  as  we  to 
him,  yet  since  we  were  strangers  in  his  native 
country,  that  character  belonged  more  properly 
to  us. 

This  calm  reasoning  with  him,  in  the  grace  of 
God,  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  confessed 
his  fault,  and  desired  it  might  be  passed  by, 
which  was  freely  granted  ;  and  then,  as  we  stood 
together  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  he  became 
very  kind  and  familiar,  and  told  me  he  was,  by 
profession,  an  Episcopal  minister,  but  displaced, 
and  deprived  of  his  living  by  the  Presbyterians 
at  the  revolution.  Then  I  informed  him,  that  I 
had  been  of  the  same  profession  of  religion ;  that 
my  nearest  relations  were  so  still,  and  my  elder 
brother  a  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  the 
manner  of  my  own  education,  my  leaving  the 
profession  of  the  law,  as  not  consisting  with  the 
calling  of  God  in  the  concern  I  was  then  about; 
and  yet,  casting  myself  on  His  providence,  I 
wanted  nothing. 

After  which  I  advised  him  that,  since  in  the 
Course  of  Providence,  he  was  divested  of  his 
bread,  in  the  way  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  he 
had  best  now  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
for  his  subsistence,  in  a  way  which  might  be 
shown  him,  in  some  honest  employment,  in  case 
he  should  look  no  more  back  to  his  former  course 
or  dependence ;  and  all  I  said  he  heard  with 
temper,  and  said,  he  believed  I  wished  him  well 
therein.  Then  the  young  gentleman  said,  a  lit- 
tle pleasantly,  he  himself  had  a  mind  to  dispute 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  Then  I  said, 
before  we  begin  the  dispute,  answer  me  one 
question  :  how  many  baptisms  are  there  in  use 
in  the  Christian  religion  ?  He  answered,  there 
are  three.  Then  I  told  him  he  would  make  but 
a  poor  hand  in  the  dispute,  that  had  missed  it 
so  far  in  the  entrance  ;  for,  whereas  the  Apostle 
Paul  saitb,  "There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and 
one  baptism,"  thou  sayest  there  are  three  bap- 
tisms; and  since  thou  opposest  the  apostle,  thou 


art  not  fit  to  be  disputed  with  about  religion- 
And  not  being  in  earnest  in  what  he  had  pro- 
posed, he  only  smiled,  and  dropped  his  preten- 
sion. 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  passengers, 
and  said,  concerning  Friends,  11  they  are  a  peo- 
ple who  give  no  honor  to  any,  nor  seek  any,  and 
yet  are  honored  of  all ;  being  admitted  into  the 
company  and  friendship  of  men  of  all  stations 
and  degrees  without  offence,  because  they  make 
their  plain  behaviour  an  incident  of  their  religion, 
and  badge  of  their  profession  ;  and  their  princi- 
ples leading  them  to  peace  with  all  sorts,  and 
against  wars  and  fighting,  whilst  other  professors 
destroy  one  another,  and  thereby  lessen  their 
numbers,  this  people  are  still  increasing,  by  pro- 
pagating their  kind  and  their  principles/'  This 
he  spake  pleasantly;  and,  not  seeing  need  to  re- 
ply, Or  make  any  observation  upon  it,  I  let  it 
pass;  and  so  all  that  looked  like  contest  ceased, 
and  they  continued  very  sociable  till  we  went  on 
shore;  and,  when  we  were  landed,  they  invited 
us  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  them,  but  that 
we  excused,  and,  parting  with  them  in  friend- 
ship, went  forward  to  Edinburgh. 

CZAR  OF  MUSCOVY  AND  PRINCE  MENZIKOFF,  ETC. 

Flattering  Titles  and  Tribute,  etc. 

At  this  time  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy, being  in  London  incog.,  and  Gilbert  Mol- 
lyson  (Robert  Barclay's  wife's  brother)  having 
heard  that  a  kinsman  of  his  was  in  the  czar's 
service,  and,  being  desirous  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Truth,  requested  me  to  go  with  him, 
in  quest  of  his  kinsman,  to  the  czar's  residence, 
a  large  house  at  the  bottom  of  York-Buildings, 
in  order  to  present  him  with  some  of  R-obert  Bar- 
clay's Apologies,  in  Latin;  hoping  that,  by  that 
means,  they  might  fall  under  the  czar's  notice, 
and  be  subservient  to  the  end  proposed.  And 
accordingly,  we  went  one  morning;  and  when 
we  came  to  the  place,  Gilbert  inquired  of  the 
porter  after  his  cousin  ;  but  could  not  hear  any- 
thing of  him  in  the  lower  apartments,  but  was 
desired  to  stay  till  further  inquiry  was  made  in 
the  house ;  and  a  servant  went  up  stairs  to  that 
end,  and,  when  returned,  invited  us  up. 

The  head  of  the  staircase,  on  the  first  floor, 
brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  a  long  passage, 
which  went  through  the  middle  of  the  house, 
and  there  stood  a  single  man  at  a  large  window, 
at  the  further  end  next  the  river  Thames,  to 
whom  we  were  directed  for  intelligence  :  and,  as 
we  passed  along,  we  observed  two  tall  men  walk- 
ing in  a  large  room  on  the  right  hand  ;  but  we 
did  not  stop  to  look  at  them,  only  transiently  as 
we  moved ;  for  supposing  one  of  them  to  be  the 
czar,  of  whom  I  had  heard  that  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  be  looked  upon,  and  careful  not  to  offend 
him,  we  behaved  with  caution,  and  went  direct- 
ly to  the  person  standing  at  the  window,  of  whom 
Gilbert  Mollyson  inquired  after  his  kinsman; 
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and  he  told  us,  that  such  a  person  had  been  in 
the  czar's  service,  but  was  dead. 

In  the  mean  time,  came  the  czar  and  the  other 
to  us ;  the  other,  I  suppose,  was  Prince  Menzi- 
koff,  his  general.    Our  backs  were  toward  them, 
and  our  hats  on  ;  and  when  they  approached,  the 
person  with  whom  we  had  conversed,  looked 
down  upon  the  floor  with  profound  respect  and 
silence  j  but  we  stood  in  our  first  posture,  with 
our  faces  toward  the  window,  as  if  we  had  not 
taken  any  notice  of  them.    The  person  we  had 
conversed  with  was  an  Englishman,  a  Muscovy 
merchant,  known  to  the  czar  in  his  own  country, 
understood  his  language,  and  was  his  interpreter. 
Then  the  czar  spoke  something  to  him,  which 
we  did  not  understand.    Upon  which  he  asked 
us,  "  Why  do  you  not  pay  respect  to  great  per- 
sons, when  you  are  in  their  presence  ?"  I 
answered,  So  we  do  when  we  are  fully  sensible 
of  it,  especially  to  kings  and  princes  :  for  though  { 
we  have  laid  aside  and  decline  all  vain  and  | 
empty  shows  of  respect  and  duty,  and  flattering  | 
titles,  whereby  they  are  generally  deceived,  by  j 
insincere  and  designing  men,  who  seem  to  admire  j 
them  for  their  own  ends  ;  yet  we  yield  all  due  I 
and  sincere  respect  and  duty  to  such,  and  all  in  j 
authority  under  them,  by  giving  ready  obedi- 
ence to  all  their  lawful  commands.    But  when, 
at  any  time,  any  of  them,  either  through  tyranny 
or  ignorance,  or  ill  counsel,  happens  to  command 
anything  contrary  to  our  duty  to  the  Almighty, 
or  his  son  Christ  our  Lord ;  then  we  offer  our 
prayers  and  tears  to  God,  and  humble  addresses 
unto  such  rulers,  that  their  understandings  may 
be  opened,  and  their  minds  changed  toward  us. 

The  czar  gave  no  reply  to  this,  but  talked 
with  his  interpreter  again,  who  then  asked  : 
u  Of  what  use  can  you  be,  in  any  kingdom  or 
government,  seeing  you  will  not  bear  arms  and 
fight?" 

To  this  I  replied,  that  many  of  us  had  borne 
arms  in  times  past,  and  been  in  many  battles, 
and  fought  with  courage  and  magnanimity,  and 
thought  it  lawful  and  a  duty  then,  in  days  of 
ignorance ;  and  I  myself  had  worn  a  sword,  and 
other  arms,  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  But 
when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  in  our  hearts  the 
life  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  is  the  Prince  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  whose  commandment  is  love,  we  were  then 
reconciled  unto  God,  one  unto  another,  unto  our 
enemies,  and  unto  all  men.  And  he  that  corn- 
mandeth  that  we  should  love  our  enemies,  hath 
left  us  no  right  to  fight  and  destroy,  but  to  con- 
vert them.  And  yet  we  are  of  use  and  helpful 
in  any  kingdom  or  government :  for  the  princi- 
ple of  our  religion  prohibits  idleness,  and  excites 
to  industry ;  as  it  is  written,  "They  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks ;"  and  we,  being  husband- 
men, concerned  in  all  manner  of  husbandry  and 
improvements,  as  likewise  in  manufactories  and 


merchandizing,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
our  labors,  do  not  want,  but  rather  abound. 
And  though  we  are  prohibited  arms,  and  fight- 
ing in  person,  as  inconsistent  (we  think)  with 
the  rules  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  yet  we  can, 
and  do,  by  his  example,  readily  and  cheerfully 
pay  unto  every  government,  in  every  form,  where 
we  happen  to  be  subjects,  such  sums  and  assess- 
ments as  are  required  of  us  by  the  respective 
laws  under  which  we  live.  For  when  a  general 
tax  was  laid  by  the  Roman  czar  upon  his  exten- 
sive empire,  and  the  time  of  payment  came,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  demanded  of  Peter  :  u  Of  whom  do  the 
kings  of  the  earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?  Of 
their  own  children  or  of  strangers  ?  Peter  saith 
unto  him,  Of  strangers.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Then  are  the  children  free.  Notwithstanding, 
lest  we  should  offend  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea, 
and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first 
cometh  up :  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his 
mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money,  that 
take  and  give  unto  them  (the  tribute  gatherers) 
for  me  and  thee."  Thus  working  a  miracle  to 
pay  a  tax,  where  yet  it  was  not  strictly  due,  we 
by  so  great  an  example  do  freely  pay  our  taxes 
to  Cgesar,  who,  of  right,  hath  the  direction  and 
application  of  them  to  the  various  ends  of  gov- 
ernment, to  peace  or  to  war,  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
or  as  need  may  be,  according  to  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  his  kingdom ;  and  in  which  we,  as 
subjects,  have  no  direction  or  share  :  for  it  is 
Caesar's  part  to  rule,  in  justice  and  in  truth,  but 
ours  to  be  subject,  and  mind  our  own  business, 
and  not  to  meddle  with  his. 

Upon  this  the  czar  took  several  turns  in  the 
gallery  or  passage,  and  then  came  and  looked 
steadfastly  upon  us,  though  we  did  not  seem  to 
mind  him,  or  know  that  it  was  he.  Then  I 
said  to  the  interpreter,  that  we  understood  there 
was  a  person  of  great  dignity  and  distinction  in 
that  place,  a  stranger;  very  inspectious  into  the 
state  of  affairs  and  things  in  general,  and  no 
dwubt  might  be  also  inquisitive  into  the  state 
of  religion;  and  we  (being, a  people  differing  in 
some  points  from  all  others,  and  so  much  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  even  our  neighbors  themselves  did  not 
know  us),  lest  that  great  prince  should  be  misin- 
formed and  imposed  upon  concerning  us  and  our 
religion,  had  brought  him  some  books,  dedicated 
to  the  sovereign  of  our  native  country  ;  by  which 
he  might  please  to  see  a  full  account  of  our  prin- 
ciples We  then  produced  two  of  the  Apologies 
in  Latin. 

Then  the  czar  talked  again  with  the  interpre- 
ter, who  asked  us  :  "  Were  not  these  books  writ 
by  a  Jesuit  ?  It  is  said  there  are  Jesuits  among 
you."  To  which  Gilbert  Mollyson  replied, 
"  That  is  a  calumny,  and  proves  the  necessity  of 
our  endeavors,  in  that  respect,  at  this  time.  We 
have  no  Jesuits  among  us.    Our  religion  and 
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theirs  differ  very  widely.  This  book  was  writ 
by  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  was  not  a  Jesuit, 
but  sincerely  of  those  principles  asserted  and 
maintained  in  the  book,  as  our  whole  communi- 
ty  is." 

And  then  the  czar  and  interpreter  talked  to- 
gether again  ;  after  which  the  latter  took  some 
gold  out  of  his  pocket,  and  offered  us  for  the 
books.  But  I  told  them,  we  were  no  such  men 
as  to  want  anything  for  the  books,  or  otherwise. 
They  were  a  present  to  that  great  prince,  and 
given  freely  ;  and  all  that  we  desired  was,  that 
they  might  be  acceptable;  and  that  in  case  any 
of  our  Friends  should,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
come  into  his  country,  and  preach  those  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  books,  and  if  they  should 
meet  with  opposition  and  be  persecuted  by  any 
officers  or  persons  in  power  under  him,  for  the 
same,  he  would  please  to  afford  them  protection 
and  relief.  Then  they  talked  together  again, 
and  the  interpreter  kept  the  books ;  and  the 
czar  and  Prince  Menzikoff  retired  into  the  room 
from  whence  they  came. 

They  being  gone,  we  asked  the  interpreter  if 
that  was  the  czar  ?  He  said  he  was.  Then  we 
asked  him,  if  he  had  told  the  czar  the  substance 
of  what  we  had  said  ?  and  he  said  he  had.  Then 
we  desired,  that  if  he  asked  him  any  more  ques- 
tions about  us  and  our  religion,  not  to  mention 
to  him  any  of  those  rude  calumnies  thrown  upon 
us  by  ignorant  and  malicious  persons,  but  the 
truth,  to  the  best  of  his  observation  and  infor- 
mation ;  and  he  promised  he  would.  Then  he 
told  us,  that  the  czar  did  not  understand  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  only  his  own  language  and 
High  Dutch.  Then  Gilbert  Mollyson  gave  one 
of  the  Apologies  to  the  interpreter  (for  he  had 
several  with  him),  and  so  we  departed  in  peace 
and  satisfaction. 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
and  the  next  First  day  the  czar,  the  prince,  and 
a  great  company  of  his  other  attendants,  came  in 
the  morning  to  our  meeting  in  Grace  Church 
Street,  all  in  English  habits,  like  English  gentle- 
men, and  the  same  interpreter  with  him.  I 
happened  to  be  therj  in  the  gallery,  and  the  first 
I  knew  was  Menz  koff.  Robert  Haddock  had 
begun  to  preach  a  little  before  they  came  in, 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Naaman,  the  captain  gen- 
eral of  the  host  of  the  Assyrians,  going  to  the 
prophet  for  cure  of  his  leprosy  ;  who  directing 
him  to  dip  himself  seven  times  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan ;  the  general,  despising  the  means,  as  too 
low  a  thing,  expecting  some  ceremony  or  action 
from  the  prophet,  was  about  to  return  without  a 
cure,  till  being  persuaded  by  his  own  servant  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  means  prescribed,  he  found 
the  end  accomplished,  by  happy  experience/' 
From  which  Robert  drew  this  observation,  as 
from  a  type  of  a  more  excellent  and  general  na- 
ture and  consequence,  saying,  "  The  nations  of 
this  world  being  defiled  and  distempered,  as  with 


a  leprosy  of  sin  and  uncleanness,  no  cure  or  help 
could  be  found,  until  the  Almighty,  in  his  infi- 
nite goodness,  sent  his  son  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
world,  to  die  for  man  as  a  propitiation  for  sin  ; 
through  whom  also  he  hath  sent  forth  his  divine 
light,  Spirit,  and'  grace  upon  all  mankind,  in 
order  for  the  completing  of  that  cure ;  which 
nothing  less  can  do,  and  to  which  all  mankind 
are  directed  by  the  servants  of  Christ;  and  as 
many  as  have  believed  and  made  trial  of  this  ex- 
cellent means,  have  found  the  blessed  effects 
thereof;  they  have  been  healed,  cured,  and 
cleansed.  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  thou  wert  the 
greatest  king,  emperor,  or  potentate  upon  earth, 
thou  art  not  too  great  to  make  use  of  the  means 
offered  by  the  Almighty  for  thy  healing  and  re- 
storation, if  ever  thou  expect  to  enter  his  king- 
dom, into  which  no  unclean  thing  can  eoine." 
And  the  czar  and  his  interpreter  were  often 
whispering  together  in  the  time,  though  Robert 
Haddock  knew  nothing  of  his  being  in  the  meet- 
ing; and  thus  he  stayed  very  sociably,  till  ob- 
serving the  people  crowd  up  before  him  to  gaze 
(which  he  could  not  endure),  he  retired  on  a 
sudden,  along  with  his  company,  before  the  meet- 
ing was  quite  over  :  for  some  people  in  the  streets 
had  seen  him  as  he  came,  and,  by  some  means, 
had  discovered  who  he  was,  and  crowded  after 
him  to  see  him  more  perfectly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  Eighth  month. 

Absence  from  the  city  and  a  press  of  engagements 
have  prevented  the  preparation  of  the  following 
earlier  in  the  month. 

1859.  1860. 

Rain  during  some  portions  of  the 

24  hours,  9  days    15  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,    .    .    .    1    "         1  " 
Cloudy  without  storms,      .    .    .    3   "  0 
Ordinarily  clear,  18   u       15  " 
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TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  < 
1859. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 


at  Penna.  Hospital 

Highest  do.   during  do. 

Lowest   do.      do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths,  counting  four  current 
months  in  each  year, 

Average  of  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  this  month  for 
the  past  71  years,    .    .  . 

Highest  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1851,  .... 

Lowest  do.  do.  1816 


73.35  deg. 
92  « 
54  " 
4.73  in. 

862 


sdmmer  temperatures. 

Mean  Temperature  of  the  three 

summer  monihs  of  1859,  .... 
do.         do.       of  1860,     .    .    .  . 

Average  of  the  summer  Tempera- 
ture for  the  past  71  years,  .... 
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1860. 

73.12  deg. 

94  " 
58 

8.40  in. 
1171 


72.69  deg. 
77  50  " 


72.45  deg. 
73.95  " 

73  27  lt 
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Highest  summer  mean  occurring 
during  the  past  71  years 

1828  and  1838,   77.66  deg. 

Lowest       do.       do.  1816,    ...  66  " 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mon  th  under  review  was  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  as  well  as  the  average 
for  the  past  seventy  one  years.  Though  falling 
below  the  highest  point  attained  during  that 
period  about  three  and  three  quarter  degrees. 
The  entire  summer  temperature  exceeded  that 
of  1859,  by  about  a  degree  and  a  half. 

The  deaths  show  an  increase  of  three  hundred 
and  nine. 

The  number  of  rainy  dai/s  considerably  in- 
creased, while  the  quantity  of  rain  about  doubled 
— six  inches  of  which  fell  during  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  tremendous  storm  which  commenced 
on  the  13th  of  the  month  ;  up  to  that  date,  the 
long  drought  previously  spoken  of  in  last  review, 
continued.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  Uth,  1860. 


From  the  Anti-Slavary  Standard. 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Listening,  as  I  lie  here, 

Amid  the  fragrant  hay, 
To  sweet  bird-voices  singing  soft  and  clear 

Their  happy  summer  lay  ; 

Drinking  the  golden  wine 

Poured  by  the  gracious  sun, 
Richer  than  richest  juices  of  the  vine, 

With  rarer  sweets  o'errun  ; 

Gazing  into  the  deep, 

Unfathomable  blue, 
That  arches  o'er  my  head  with  boundless  sweep, 

In  glory  ever  new  ; 

Watching  the  shadows  play 

Upon  the  orchard  grass — 
Shadows  that  softly  come,  and  flit  away, 

And  charm  me  as  they  pass  ; 

Breathing  the  sweet,  pure  air, 

Fresh  from  the  dewy  hills, 
While,  dreamily,  steals  o'er  my  listening  ear 

The  music  of  their  rills  ; 

Resting  my  weary  eyes 

With  the  delicious  green 
Of  grass  and  trees  ;  while  bluer  than  the  skies 

The  river's  deep  serene  ; 

A  s'range,  sweet  rapture  steals 

Into  my  heart  and  brain; 
What  magic  touch  thy  loveliness  reveals, 

Ob,  world,  so  full  of  pain  ! 

Once,  once  again  I  rest, 

A  trustful  child  I  lie, 
Oh,  Mother  Earth,  upon  thy  loving  breast, 

As  in  the  days  gone  by  ! 

Passion  hath  passed  away, 

And  weariness  and  woe; 
Wrapt  in  the  glory  of  this  perfect  day, 

Sweet  peace  at  last  I  know. 

G.  L.  P. 


Selected. 

THE  STAR  CHILD. 

Ia  a  pleasant  chamber,  close  beside 

A  lofty  window  deep  and  wide, 

Stood  a  little  bed,  in  whose  bosom  deep 

A  young  boy  went  to  his  nightly  sleep. 

The  window  was  as  a  crystal  door, 

Opening  out  on  the  silent  night ; 

And  the  radiance  of  the  clear  star-light 

Lay  in  white  streaks  on  the  chamber  floor, 

And  shone  on  the  pillow  and  on  the  bed, 

And  brightened  the  sleeper's  beautiful  head. 

And  all  the  night,  as  one  by  one, 

The  shining  stars  went  up  the  sky 

They  paused,  and  looked  through  that  window  higbr 

And  as  each  and  every  star  in  turn, 

Like  a  crown  of  silver  lustre  shone, 

Round  the  head  of  the  boy,  more  still  and  deep, 

More  starry  and  bright  grew  his  innocent  sleep. 

One  night  he  awoke  ;  and  one  star  alone, 
Through  that  lofty  casement  was  shining  down  ; 
He  gazed,  and  gazed,  till  it  grew  like  an  eye 
Placid  and  clear  in  the  midnight  sky  ; 
Then  the  boy  looked  trustfully  up  and  smiled, 
And  the  star  looked  brightly  back  to  the  child. 

The  morrow  he  went  to  his  pictures  and  play, 

But  often  and  often  he  turned  him  away, 

And  smih  d  to  his  thought,  as  though  a  fair  dream, 

Were  passing  him  and  his  sports  between : 

The  mother  questions  him  gently  the  while, 

"  Why  does  my  boy  look  upward  and  smile  ?" 

u  Oh  mother!  oh  mother!  I  wish  you  could  see, 

The  beautiful  angel  that's  watching  me." 


From  Janney's  Middle  Ages. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 
REFORMATION. 
(Continued  from  page  414.) 

In  the  year  1110,  Peter  de  Bruys  preached 
the  gospel  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  and 
great  numbers  were  convinced  by  his  ministry. 
After  a  service  of  twenty  years,  he  too  suffered 
martyrdom. 

But  previous  to  this  time  a  considerable  body 
of  dissenters  who  bore  the  name  of  Paterines 
appeared  in  Italy,  in  the  cities  of  Milan,  Modeoa, 
Ferrara,  Verona,  and  many  other  places.  They 
taught  that  "  a  Christian  church  ought  to  con- 
sist only  of  good  people ;  that  it  is  not  right  to 
take  oaths,  nor  to  kill  mankind  ;  that  faith  with- 
out works  will  not  save  us ;  that  the  church 
ought  not  to  persecute  any,  even  the  wicked;  that 
the  law  of  Moses  was  no  rule  to  Christians ;  that 
there  was  no  need  of  priests,  especially  wicked  ones; 
and  that  the  ceremonies,  orders,  and  sacramenst 
of  the  church  of  Rome  were  futile,  expensive, 
oppressive,  and  wicked."  The  Paterines  were 
decent  in  their  deportment,  modest  in  their  dress 
and  manners,  and  their  morals  irreproachable. — 
They  were  not  eager  to  accumulate  wealth,  and 
avoided  commerce  because  it  exposed  them,  to 
temptation,  choosing  rather  to  live  by  labor  and 
useful  trades.  They  were  always  employed  in 
spare  hours  either  in  giving  or  receiving  instruc- 
tion.   Their  bishops  and  officers  were  mechanics, 
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weavers,  shoemakers,  and  others,  who  maintain- 
ed themselves  by  their  industry.  About  the 
year  1040  they  became  a  very  numerous  peopie 
in  Milan,  which  was  their  principal  residence ; 
and  here  they  flourished  at  least  two  hundred 
years. 

In  tho  twelfth  century  the  number  and  zeal 
of  the  Waldenses  were  much  increased  by  the 
labors  of  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  religion,  who  has  by  some  writers  been 
erroneously  considered  the  father  of  the  Walden- 
sian  church.  This  mistake  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  coincidence  of  names,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  until  his  time  these  dissenters 
had  remained  in  comparative  obscurity. 

It  appears  that  about  the  year  1160  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  began  to  prevail  in 
the  Roman  church ;  that  is  to  say,  the  people 
were  taught  to  believe  that  the  wafer  and  wine 
consecrated  by  the  priest  and  eaten  by  the  peo- 
ple, were  the  identical  body  and  real  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  mere  emblems  as  had  been 
formerly  believed. 

When  this  new  doctrine,  which  was  first 
broached  in  the  ninth  century,  became  fully  es- 
tablished, the  priest  and  people  bowed  down  and 
worshipped  the  God  who  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  present  in  a  corporeal  form.  This  is  termed 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  bread  thus  wor- 
shipped is  called  the  host,  which  is  offered  up 
every  day  by  the  papists  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

When  Peter  Waldo  beheld  this  ceremony  he 
was  so  struck  with  its  absurdity  and  impiety, 
that  he  opposed  it  in  the  most  courageous  man- 
ner. It  is  stated  that  he  had  then  no  intention 
of  separating  from  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  of 
becoming  a  reformer ;.  but  a  circumstance  after- 
wards occurred  which  had  the  most  important 
consequences  in  his  life.  "  One  evening  after 
after  supper,  as  he  sat  conversing  with  a  party 
of  his  friends,  one  of  the  company  fell  down 
dead  on  the  floor,  to  the  consternation  of  all  pre- 
sent." This  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life  so  deeply  affected  him,  that  he  could 
not  escape  from  the  convictions  which  overpow- 
ered his  mind.  He  had  recourse  to  the  sacred 
volume  for  instruction  and  consolation,  and 
through  the  powerful  operation  of  divine  grace 
attained  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  translation  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  the  Latin 
Vulgate  Bible  being  the  only  one  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  even  that  was  accessible  to  but  few. — 
Happily  for  Waldo  and  for  the  world,  his  educa- 
tion and  circumstances  enabled  him  to  surmount 
these  obstacles;  he  not  only  read  it  himself, but 
he  caused  the  New  Testament  to  be  translated 
into  French,  and  thus  procured  for  the  common 
ptople  the  inestimable  treasures  it  contains. 

In  proportion  as  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  scriptures  he  perceived  more  clearly  the  mass 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  that  prevailed,  and  he 


began  to  preach  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

Multitudes  flocked  to  his  ministry  and  gladly 
received  the  word  of  Truth.  The  clergy  were 
incensed  at  this  boldness  in  a  layman,  and  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  their  craft  being  endanger- 
ed. Pope  Alexander  III.  being  informed  of  these 
proceedings  anathematized  the  reformer  and  his 
adherents,  and  through  the  instigation  of  the 
priests  a  violent  persecution  was  stirred  up,  which 
compelled  Waldo  in  the  year  1163  to  quit  Lyons, 
and  dispersed  his  flock,  who  fled  into  different 
countries  carrying  with  them  every  where  the 
principles  of  their  faith,  which  took  root  and 
multiplied.  Waldo  himself  settled  in  Dauphiny, 
where  he  preached  with  such  success,  that  great 
numbers  embraced  his  doctrines,  who  were  after- 
wards denominated  Leonists,  Vaudois,  Albigenses 
or  Waldenses;  these  various  names  being  applied 
in  different  countries  to  people  professing  nearly 
the  same  doctrines. 

Being  still  persecuted  from  place  to  place,  Waldo 
retired  to  Picardy  and  from  thence  to  Germany, 
where  his  labors  were  attended  with  abundant 
success  ;  he  at  length  settled  in  Bohemia,  where 
he  finished  his  course  in  the  year  1179,  after  a 
ministry  of  twenty  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  raising  up,  or  at 
least  in  confirming  that  large  class  of  dissenters 
known  by  the  names  of  Bohemian  Brethren  and 
Moravians. 

Numbers  of  the  followers  of  Waldo  fled  to 
Piedmont,  taking  with  them  his  translation  of 
the  scriptures,  which  was  an  inestimable  gift  to 
the  faithful  Waldenses. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Waldenses,  or  dissenters  professing  the  same 
principles,  spread  thoughout  Europe;  and  that 
great  numbers  especially  of  the  poorer  elasses 
embraced  their  principles,  although  in  doing  so 
they  became  exposed  to  the  severest  persecution 
instigated  by  the  monks  and  priests  of  the  es- 
tablished religion.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Pyre- 
nees these  dissenters  were  very  numerous,  and 
they  were  found  in  Spain  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, where  vast  numbers  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Inquisition. 

In  England  they  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Lollards,  who  were  the  precursors  of  the  Wick- 
liffites,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  reformer 
John  Wickliffe,  the  first  person  who  translated 
the  scriptures  into  the  English  language. 

The  rapid  spread  of  these  doctrines  which  were 
denominated  "  heresy/'  caused  the  utmost  alarm 
at  the  court  of  Rome ;  to  arrest  their  progress 
the  most  learned  doctors  of  theology  entered  into 
controversy  with  the  dissenters,  but  the  weapons 
of  logic  and  sophistry  were  found  to  be  power- 
less, when  opposed  to  the  plain  language  of  scrip- 
ture and  the  conclusions  of  common  sense.  It 
was  then  determined  by  the  adherents  of  the 
papacy  that  as  the  work  of  extirpating  heretics 
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could  not  be  done  by  argument,  it  must  be  ac- 
complished by  physical  force  j  and  to  effect  this 
object  they  instituted  the  11  Holy  Office,"  or  as 
it  is  more  generally  termed,  the  Inquisition,  the 
most  terrible  engine  of  oppression  that  human 
depravity  ever  invented.  This  fearful  tribunal 
was  first  suggested  by  Dominic,  a  Spanish 
monk,  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  design  was  approved  by  pope  In- 
nocent III.,  and  Dominic  was  appointed  chief 
inquisitor.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into 
France,  but  soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  In  Italy  its  desolating 
effects  still  continue  to  be  felt,  but  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  its  ravages  have  been  most  revolting 
and  destructive. 

In  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon  there  were  eighteen  inquisitorial  courts,  each 
having  its  counsellors,  secretaries,  sergeants,  and 
other  officers  )  and  besides  these  there  were  twen- 
ty thousands  familiars  dispersed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  who  acted  as  spies  and  informers. — 
"  By  these  familiars  persons  were  seized  on  bare 
suspicion,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  established 
rules  of  equity  they  vfereput  to  the  torture,  tried, 
and  condemned  by  the  inquisitors,  without  being 
confronted  by  their  accusers/'  and  even  without 
being  informed  of  the  crimes  alleged  against 
them. 

Persons  of  the  most  infamous  character  were 
heard  as  witnesses  against  the  most  virtuous, 
and  the  zeal  of  fanaticism  was  invoked  to  induce 
servants  to  depose  against  their  masters,  children 
against  their  parents,  and  husband  and  wife 
against  each  other. 

The  sweets  of  domestic  life  were  destroyed, 
confidence  between  man  and  man  was  at  an  end, 
and  a  gloomy  and  ferocious  despotism  brooded 
over  the  land,  which  has  changed  the  Spanish 
character  from  vivacity  and  buoyancy  to  distrust 
and  reserve,  and  has  reduced  a  nation  once  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe,  to  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  most  virtuous  citizens  of  Europe  were  tor- 
tured and  destroyed  by  this  inhuman  tribunal. 
The  poor  Waldenses  in  France  and  Germany 
suffered  severely,  but  maintained  their  princi- 
ples with  unshaken  constancy  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  when  stretched  on 
the  rack,  or  consuming  at  the  stake. 

At  this  time  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  en- 
joyed peace  and  security  under  the  paternal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  near  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  of  almost  three 
hundred  years,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  their 
territories.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
this  odious  tribunal  in  Piedmont,  but  the  people, 
who  had  heard  of  its  cruelties  in  France,  rose 
and  put  to  death  an  inquisitor  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  pope  to  establish  it.    In  Milan,  Na- 


ples, and  Venice  similar  attempts  were  made  and 
resisted  by  the  people. 

About  the  year  1330  the  Waldenses  in  several 
parts  of  Germany  were  grievously  oppressed  by 
an  inquisitor  named  Echard,  a  Jacobin  monk. 
This  persecutor  appears  to  have  been  more  sin- 
cere than  many  of  his  brethren  ;  for  after  inflict- 
ing great  cruelties  upon  his  unoffending  victims 
he  was  at  length  induced  to  examine  the  reasons 
for  their  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
when,  being  convinced  of  their  correctness,  he 
acknowledged  his  errors  and  joined  himself  to 
these  persecuted  disciples  of  Christ. 

This  course  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
the  other  inquisitors,  by  whom  he  was  pursued, 
taken,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  "  His  dy- 
ing testimony  was  a  noble  attestation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  the  Waldenses,  for  he  went 
to  the  stake  charging  it  upon  the  church  of  Rome 
as  a  monstrous  and  iniquitous  procedure  to  put 
to  death  so  many  innocent  persons,  for  no  other 
crime  but  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  Christ." 

Notwithstanding  the  persecution  they  endured, 
the  Waldenses  continued  to  increase  in  Germany, 
and  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  asserted, 
that  "  in  travelling  from  Cologne  to  Milan,  the 
whole  extent  of  Germany,  they  could  lodge 
every  night  with  persons  of  their  own  profes- 
sion." 

Like  the  primitive  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  who  were  found  enduring  persecution  in 
every  city  and  every  province  of  the  empire,  their 
numbers  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  resist  the  malice  of  their  adversaries ; 
but  their  peaceable  principles  forbade  them  to 
rise  in  arms  against  the  government.  About 
the  year  1370  a  colony  of  the  Waldensian  youth 
of  Dauphiny  sought  a  settlement  in  Calabria,  pro- 
bably hoping  to  enjoy  without  molestation  their 
religious  privileges.  They  made  application  to  the 
proprietors  for  land  to  cultivate,  which  being 
granted,  they  speedily  enriched  and  improved 
their  respective  districts,  and  by  their  industry, 
probity,  and  peaceable  manners,  gained  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  their  landlords  and 
neighbors. 

The  priests  alone  were  dissatisfied.  They 
found  these  colonists  contributed  nothing  to  sup- 
port the  church  by  masses  for  the  dead  and  other 
popish  ceremonies ;  and  the  foreign  schoolmas- 
ters who  educated  the  children  of  these  strangers 
were  highly  respected  and  preferred  to  them- 
selves. They  signified  their  intention  of  com- 
plaining to  the  pope,  but  the  gentry  resisted  and 
remonstrated,  until  they  found  it  expedient  to 
relinquish  their  purpose.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Calabrian  Waldenses  enjoyed  security, 
and  toleration  until  the  year  1560,  when  thepr 
formed  a  union  with  the  church  of  Geneva,  of 
which  Calvin  was  their  pastor.  The  persecutions 
they  endured  after  this  union  will  demand  our 
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notice  at  a  subsequent  period.  During  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Waldenses  continued  to 
spread  through  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
and  almost  every  where  met  with  persecution 
from  the  priests  and  rulers ;  but  their  doctrines 
took  root  among  the  common  people,  and  under 
various  names  continued  to  be  maintained  till 
the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1457,  a  considerable  body  of  Bo- 
hemians who  dissented  from  the  established 
worship  were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  crown 
lands  of  Litiz  between  Silesia  and  Moravia,  where 
they  formed  a  religious  society  called  the  United 
Brethren.  Pious  persons  from  various  places, 
and  among  them  many  Waldenses  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  joined  this  society, 
which  soon  became  a  flourishing  and  happy 
'community.  Their  prosperity,  however,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  priests,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  persecution. 

Their  history  and  principles  are  recapitulated 
by  Robinson,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches, 
in  the  following  language. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    CAUSES  OF  PAUPERISM  AND  CRIME. 

To  remove  the  causes  that  produce,  and  the 
influences  that  foster,  pauperism  and  crime,  is 
the  mission  alike  of  Christianity  and  Philan- 
thropy, as  it  also  is  the  problem  of  the  age. 

To  charge  upon  Divine  Providence  the  causes 
of  human  wrong  and  suffering,  is  as  unwise  as 
impious  ;  while  to  charge  them  upon  the  suffer- 
ers is  not  always  just.  "  Man's  inhumanity  to 
man"  causes  much  of  both  pauperism  and 
crime.  And  as  it  causes,  so  it  perpetuates  wrong 
and  suffering,  and  makes  "  countless  thousands 
mourn. " 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  distinguished  for  his 
Christian  philanthropy,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"  National  Association  of  Social  Science,"  after 
describing  the  circumstances  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical degradation  in  which  the  pool  live,  says : 
— "  Do  not  lay  the  blame  upon  them,  but  upon 
ourselves  ;  you  have  the  knowledge,  you  have 
the  means — they  have  not  the  knowledge,  they 
have  not  the  means.  And  by  every  thing  true, 
by  every  thing  holy,  you — you  are  your  brother's 
keeper." 

u  Verily,  0  man,  with  truth  for  thy  theme,  el- 
oquence shall  enthrone  thee  with  archangels." 
—  The  Presbyterian. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Fearful  Occurrence. — On  the  morning  of  the  8th 
inst.  the  steamer  Lady  Elgin  which  left  Chicago  for 
Lake  Superior,  was  run  into  by  a  schooner,  while  she 
was  steaming  along  the  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Waukegan. '  Within  twenty  minutes  after  the  collision 
transpired  the  steamer  sunk.    She  had  on  board  up- 


wards of  three  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  of  whom  but 
seventeen  were  saved. 

Copper  Discoveries. — Copper  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  British  Columbia,  in  which  large  blocks  of 
the  pure  metal,  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  have  been  found.  These  blocks 
are  said  to  be  very  numerous.  Silver  is  also  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  these  mines. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women. 
— The  objects  of  this  society  have  received  the  concur- 
rence and  support  of  the  Council  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  are 
generally  included  in  the  furtherance  of  employment 
among  women.  The  committee  have  opened  classes 
for  feminine  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  arithme- 
tic, a  knowledge  of  which  will  make  the  learners  suit- 
able for  many  posts  from  which  they  are  now  exclud- 
ed. It  may  be  hoped  that  the  pupils  will  be  enabled 
to  compete  for  certificates  at  the  yearly  examination 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Classes  have  also  been  opened 
to  teach  law-copying,  and  the  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  work  displayed  on  the  table  were  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  engrossing  to  be  found  in  an  attorney's 
office. 

Telegraph. — W.  P.  Pigotthas  laid  and  satisfacto- 
rily worked  an  experimental  cable  between  Byde,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Alverstoke,  on  the  main  land, 
which  cable  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being 
uninsulated,  and  of  having  neither  India-rubber  nor 
gutta-percha  in  its  composition. 

Japan. — Another  decided  movement  towards  making 
Japan  better  known  is  the  publication  of  a  Japanese 
grammar  and  dictionary  in  Paris.  As  tbe  commerce 
of  this  nation  will  be  principally  with  the  United  States, 
the  above  works  will  have  special  value  with  us. 

Mackerel  Fishing  in  Maine — Great  Yields. — The 
Deer  Isle  fishermen  have  taken  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  barrels  of  mackerel  this  season.  So  say3 
the  Ellsworth  American.  The  Eastport  Sentinel  says  : 
"The  macktrel  still  continue  abundant,  and  our 
people,  almost  discouraged  with  the  withdrawal  for 
some  years  past  of  the  resources  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  place  largely  depends,  have  again 
taken  courage,  and  seem  determined  to  do  their  part  to 
bring  about  the  '  good  time  coming.'  " 

One  drop  of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds  will  com- 
municate an  agreeable  taste  and  smell  to  an  ounce  of 
the  castor  oil  of  commerce,  and  will  not  at  all  effect 
its  medicinal  action. — Scientific  American. 

Passenger  Railways. — In  Philadelphia,  there  are 
now  in  actual  running  order  nineteen  passenger  rail- 
way companies,  with  395  cars,  2,744  horses,  and 
1,623  men  employed.  There  are  160  7-40  miles  of 
single  track. 

Shipping. — Within  the  past  three  years,  10  barks, 
5  brigs,  41  schooners,  1  propeller,  and  8  tug-boats, 
which  were  built  on  the  inland  lake  waters,  are 
now  employed  in  salt  water  service  in  our  coasting 
trade.  *rom  their  flat  build  tbey  make  excellent  cot- 
ton traders,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  engaged  in 
that  branch  of  sea  service. 

Steam  Engines. — Some  of  the  heavy  engines  for 
drawing  on  common  roads  in  England  are  called 
"steam  elephants."  One  of  these  lately  built  at  Birk- 
enhead for  tbe  Dutch  government  draws  a  load  of  40 
tuns  on  a  levd.  It  is  provided  with  one  of  Gwynne's 
American  centrifugal  pumps  to  lift  water,  and  it  has 
also  a  common  force  pump,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as 
a  steam  fire-engine  when  required. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  unfavorable  tenor  of  the 
foreign  news  has  flattened  the  Breadstuffs  market,  and 
there  is  very  little  doing  in  any  descriptions.  There 
is  little  or  no  shipping  demand  at  present  quotations, 
and  the  transactions  are  mostly  confined  to  the  wants 
of  the  home  trade  at  $6  a  6  12£  for  superfine;  $6  25 
a  6  50  for  extras,  and  $6  62^  up  to  7  25  for  extra 
family  and  fancy  lots,  which  is  a  decline  of  12^  to  25 
cts.  per  barrel  on  the  iates  cuirent  a  few  days  ago. 
Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  25,  and  Corn  Meal  sells  at 
$3  50. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  a 
limited  demand.  Sales  of  1,000  bus.  prime  Southern 
red  last  evening,  at  $1  34  a  $1  38,  and  white  $1  40 
a  1  50.  Rye  is  wanted  at  80  cts.  Corn  is  firm,  with 
sales  of  good  yellow  at  75  cents.  Oats  are  steady, 
with  sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  36  cents.  New  York 
Barley  isheid  at  84  a  85  cts.,  and  Barley  Malt  at  95 
cts.  per  bushel. 

Clovebseed  is  in  demand,  at  $5  75  per  64  pounds. 
Small  sales  of  Timothy  at  $2  62  a  $2  75,  and  Flax- 
seed at  $1  62  per  bushel. 


ELDRIDGE'S   HILL   BOARDUnG   SCOOL  FOR 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
11th  mo.  6th. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latia  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  extra. 

For   further   information  address   the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstowrif  Sa[em  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 

A Situation  is  wanted  as  teacher  of  small  children, 
and  general  assistant  in  a  family,  or  as  teacher 
alone  of  a  neighborhood  school.  Aadress 

M.  E.  SATTERTH W  AITE, 
9rh  mo.  15.  Denton,  Caioline  Co.,  Md. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  lor  girls 
will  re-open  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  (October)  next, 
and  continue  in  session  40  weeks.  For  particulars 
inquire  of 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  15th,  1860.  J 


LAKE  SCHOOL,  at  West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,  New 
York. — The  next  term  of  40  weeks  begins  1st  of 
Tenth  month.  $90  per  term  for  board  and  use  of  books, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $2  25  per  week.  For  Circular  ad- 
dress 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
EL  MIR  A  AVERILL,  , 
9  h  mo.  8.  Proprietors. 


rpEACHER  WANTED.— Wanted  a  competent  male 
J_  teacher,(a  Friend)  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
at  Abington.    Address  SAMUEL  W.  NOBLE,  Jenkin- 
town  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
9tb  mo.  8,  1860. 

I OR  SALE. — The  suosciiber  offers  for  sale  the 
Farms  known  as  Olney  and  Wilna,  situated  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  about  6  miles  north  of 
Magnolia  Station  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  near  Friends'  Meeting-house 
at  Fallston. 

The  whole  tract  embraces  about  Six  Hundred  Acres, 


upon  which  there  are  two  large  First  Class  Residen- 
ces, with  commodious  Barns,  Stables,  and  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  fir6t  rate  order,  together  with  several 
excellent  tenant  houses,  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 
Shop,  &c.  The  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  due  proportion  of  wood  land,  weli  laid  off, 
and  fencing  in  first  rate  condition.  Being  entirely 
healthy,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  excellent  society, 
the  above  property  offers  inducements  to  parties  wish- 
ing to  purchase,  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  will  be  sold 
together  or  divided  into  two  or  more  places  to  suit 
purchasers.  Payments  will  be  made  easy.  For  fur- 
ther paiticulars,  apply  to  ISAAC  TYSON,  Jr.,  71 
Second  street,  Baltimore.  9  mo.  1 — 4t. 


nPHE  Compilation  which  I  have  prepared  of  the 
1  Conversations,  Discussions,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Thomas  Story,"  is  now  published  and  ready  lor  de- 
livery. They  form  a  12mo.  volume  of  363  pages  ;  the 
price  in  cloth  binding  is  $1  per  single  copy,  ur  six 
copies'  for  $3.00. 

Persons  procuring  subscriptions  will  be  entitled  to 
one  copy  extra  for  every  five  subscribed  for. 

Orders  received  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  No.  439  Market 
street.  NATH'L  RICHARDSON. 

.  Byberry,  8th  mo.  31st,  1860. 


MHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
^this  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  rive 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  term  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  -which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parr  ish,  No.  800  Aich  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  „  .    .  , 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,   '  p"™pal8. 

8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught- by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1860,  and  continue  for  ty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  ot  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  tension. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  addresr 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
.,  •  Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 

 w  

ATON  ACADEMY. — The  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
2j  Institution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  Pupils  ot 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  "    20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
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if  out  of 


Believing  it  is  profitable  to  revive  the  memory 
of  those  ancient  worthies  who  were  concerned  to 
"  mind  the  light "  as  manifested  unto  them,  we 
are  induced  occasionally  to  republish  the  gospel 
labors  and  Christian  experiences  of  some  of  these 
dedicated  servants,  whose  writings  have  nearly 
disappeared  from  our  libraries,  trusting  they  may 
be  instructive  and  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 

CHAP.  I. 

I  was  born  in  the  township  of  Nottingham, 
in  the  County  of  Chester,  and  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Fourth  day  of  the  Sixth  month 
1705,  and  was  tenderly  brought  up  in  profession 
of  the  Truth  by  my  parents,  John  and  Hannah 
Churchman,  who  were  diligent  attenders  of  reli- 
gious meetings,  both  on  the  first  and  other  days 
of  the  week,  and  encouragers  of  their  children 
in  that  practice,  which  is  certainly  a  duty  in 
parents  so  to  do,  and  often  owned  by  the  reaches 
of  divine  love,  even  to  those  who  are  very  young 
in  years,  of  which  I  am  a  living  witness;  for  tho' 
I  early  felt  reproof  for  bad  words  and  actions, 
yet  I  knew  not  whence  it  came,  until  about  the 
age  of  eight  years,  as  I  sat  in  a  small  meeting, 
the  Lord,  by  the  reaches  of  his  heavenly  love 
and  goodness,  so  overcame  and  tendered  my 
heart,  and  by  his  glorious  light  discovered  to  me 
the  knowledge  of  himself,  that  I  saw  myself,  and 
what  I  had  been  doing,  and  what  it  was  which 


had  reproved  me  for  evil,  and  was  made  in  the 
secret  of  my  heart  to  confess  that  childhood  and 
youth,  and  the  foolish  actions  and  words  to  which 
they  are  propense,  are  truly  vanity;  yet  blessed 
for  ever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  who  in  his 
infinite  mercy  and  goodness  clearly  informed  me 
that  if  I  would  mind  the  discoveries  of  his  truth 
and  pure  light,  for  the  future,  what  I  had  done 
in  the  time  of  my  ignorance  he  would  wink  at 
and  forgive;  and  Oh!  the  stream  of  love  which 
filled  my  heart  with  solid  joy  at  that  time,  and 
lasted  for  many  days,  is  beyond  all  expression ; 
indeed,  I  was  early  taught  to  think  different  from 
such  who  hold  the  perdition  of  infants,  and  am 
since  confirmed  in  fully  believing  that  the  sin  8f 
our  first  parents  is  not  imputed  to  us,  (though  as 
their  offspring  we  are  by  nature  prone  to  evil, 
which  brings  wrath)  until  by  the  discovery  of 
light  and  grace  we  are  taught  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  in  the  seed  and  inward 
principle  that  sheweth  the  evil,  we  feel  the  en- 
mity placed  against  the  evil,  and  the  author 
thereof,  the  devil,  or  wicked  one;  if  we  after- 
wards commit  those  things  which  we  saw  to  be 
evil,  we  then  fall  under  condemnation  and  wrath, 
and  here  every  soul  that  sins  must  die  to  the  sin 
he  hath  committed,  and  witness  the  being  raised 
again  by  the  power  of  God,  into  newness  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus,  not  to  live  to  himself,  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  the  flesh;  but  to  live  unto  Him  who 
died  to  take  away  sin. 

I  may  not  forget  to  relate  this  one  thing :  my 
father  sent  me  about  three  miles  on  an  errand; 
I  rode  a  mare  which  had  a  colt  perhaps  half  a 
year  old;  on  my  return  home  the  colt  ran  away 
from  the  mare  to  a  company  of  wild  horses, 
which  were  feeding  not  far  from  the  path  I  was 
in,  so  I  went  home  without  the  colt;  my  father 
asked  me  where  the  colt  was;  1  told  him  where 
it  went  from  me;  he  bid  me  go  to  the  place  with 
speed,  that  it  might  follow  the  mare  home;  I 
went,  and  found  the  wild  horses  feeding  on  a 
piece  of  ground  where  the  timber  trees  had  been 
killed  perhaps  about  two  or  three  years ;  but  be- 
fore I  went  among  the  dead  trees  a  mighty  wind 
arose,  which  blew  some  down,  and  many  limbs" 
flew  about;  I  stood  still,  with  my  mind  turned 
inward  to  the  Lord,  who  I  believed  was  able  to 
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preserve  me  from  hurt  ;  so  I  passed  among  the 
trees  without  fear,  save  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
which  fills  the  hearts  of  his  humble,  depending 
children  with  love  that  is  stronger  than  death  ; 
I  found  the  colt,  which  readily  followed  the 
mare,  and  I  returned  home  with  great  bowed- 
ness  of  heart,  and  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  for 
his  mercy  and  goodness  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  my  practice  when  I  went  to  bed,  to  ex- 
amine how  I  had  spent  the  past  day,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  feel  the  presence  of  the  Lord  near, 
which  I  did  for  some  considerable  time  prefer  to 
all  other  things,  and  I  found  this  practice  a 
great  help  to  sleep  sweetly,  and  by  long  experi- 
ence I  can  recommend  it  to  children,  and  those 
also  of  riper  age. 

I  suppose  that  no  one  living  knew  my  condi- 
tion ;  for  I  delighted  to  keep  hidden,  yet  quick 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  others;  I  remember 
that  a  person  once  at  my  father's  who  spake 
about  religious  matters  with  an  affected  tone,  as 
if  he  was  a  good  man,  when  he  went  away,  I  was 
near  him,  and  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  ta-. 
king  a  dislike  to  some  of  his  motions,  he  called 
him  an  ugly  dumb  beast,  with  such  an  accent  as 
bespake  great  displeasure,  and  grieved  me  much; 
for  I  did  believe  that  a  man  whose  mind  was 
sweetened  with  divine  love,  truly,  would  not 
speak  wrathfully,  or  diminutively,  even  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  which  were  given  to  man  for 
his  use ;  he  did  not  make  them  himself.  I  relate 
this  instance,  that  it  may  be  a  warning  to  all, 
that  they  be  careful  of  giving  offence  to  the  little 
ones. 

Notwithstanding  I  had  been  favored  as  before 
mentioned,  yet  as  I  grew  in  years  I  began  to  de- 
light again  in  several  things,  for  which  I  had 
before  been  reproved,  and  still  by  the  divine  wit- 
ness in  my  mind  was  brought  under  judgment 
for,  but  having  lost  my  innocence  and  covering 
of  the  pure,  blessed  spirit,  I  endeavored  through 
fear  to  fly  from  the  voice  of  the  holy  spirit  in  my 
own  heart;  the  enemy  persuaded  me  that  I  could 
never  be  restored  to  my  former  state,  because  I 
had  sinned  against  so  great  knowledge,  or  if  I 
was,  the  judgment  through  which  I  must  pass 
would  be  intolerable  to  bear,  so  that  I  had  better 
be  cheerful,  and  take  my  ease  and  delight.  But 
when  I  was  about  nine  years  old  my  father  sent 
roe  to  school  to  learn  to  read,  (having  been  taught 
to  know  my  letters  and  spell  a  little  at  home)  in 
.which  I  took  great  delight,  and  thereby  diverted 
myself  from  feeling  my  pain  of  mind,  for  the 
great  loss  of  my  innocence  which  I  had  sustained, 
and  although  the  man  by  whom  I  was  taught 
was  poor,  and  sat  in  his  loom,  being  a  weaver, 
while  the  children  read  to  him,  I  improved  very 
fast,  and  he  soon  put  me  to  writing,  and  finding 
my  capacity  full  as  ripe  as  is  common  in  boys  of 
that  age,  he  began  to  teach  me  arithmetic.  Yet 
gracious  goodness  still  favored  me  with  conviction, 
and  by  his  spirit  was  witness  against  me,  and  in 


mercy  the  Lord  visited  me  with  a  sore  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  by  his  rod  of  correction  brought  me  a 
little  more  to  myself;  this  was  in  the  forepart  of 
the  winter,  when  I  was  between  nine  and  ten 
years  of  age,  and  being  pretty  well  recovered  for 
some  weeks,  I  had  in  the  following  spring  a  re- 
lapse of  the  same  disorder  (the  pleurisy,)  in 
which,  by  outward  correction  with  sickness,  and 
inward  judgment,  he  was  pleased  to  draw  me  to 
himself,  which  caused  me  to  renew  my  covenant 
with  him,  and  I  did  hope  never  more  to  stray 
from  him,  to  follow  lying  vanities,  whose  sweets 
I  had  experienced  to  be  bitter,  yea,  exceeding 
bitterness  in  the  end. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  other  creatures  not 
only  by  his  voice,  but  by  varying  the  breath,  to- 
gether with  the  orderly  motion  of  tongue  and 
lips;  that  voice  is  made  to  convey  the  ideas  of 
the  mind,  and  thoughts  of  the  heart  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  as  he  was  created  to  glorify  his 
Maker,  the  end  and  intention  of  his  voice  should 
be  directed  to  promote  his  glory  among  men; 
whether  in  things  natuial  or  spiritual,  that  is  of 
this  life,  or  that  to  come ;  music  as  now  com- 
monly used,  and  whistling  and  singing,  have  no 
such  tendency ;  but  are  rather  diversions  of  the 
mind  from  what  it  ought  to  be  employed  about, 
and  therefore  a  consumption  of  precious  time, 
which  man  must  be  accountable  for,  which  if 
enough  regarded,  instead  of  music,  whistling,  and 
singing  merry,  foolish,  and  profane  songs,  many 
would  have  occasion  to  lament  and  weep  for  their 
mispent  time.  I  leave  it  as  a  caution  to  parents 
to  beware  of  indulging  their  dear  children  in 
any  thing  which  may  impress  their  tender  minds 
with  a  desire  after  music,  or  such  diversion,  when 
they  grow  in  years ;  but  that  instead  thereof,  by 
living  in  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  near  the 
spirit  of  truth  in  their  own  hearts,  they  may  be 
furnished  with  example  and  precept  to  direct  the 
minds  of  their  offspring,  to  attend  to  the  voice  of 
Him  who  called  to  Samuel  in  days  of  old,  and 
remains  to  be  the  same  teacher  to  his  people  in 
this  age;  may  his  holy  name  be  magnified  for 
ever, and  ever! 

I  retained  my  care  and  circumspection  for  some 
time ;  but  through  unwatchfulness,  and  a  desire 
for  play,  which  led  into  lightness  and  forgetful- 
ness,  I  lost  this  state  before  I  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  though  the  Lord  was  near  and  followed 
me  by  his  reproof,  in  order  to  bring  me  under 
judgment,  I  fled  from  it  as  much  as  1  could; 
having  let  in  a  belief,  that  as  I  had  been  favored 
to  taste  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  "of  the  good 
word  of  Life,  and  power  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  bad  so  shamefully  fallen  away  there  remained 
for  me  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  fearful 
looking  for  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation," 
which,  as  I  thought,  seemed  to  burn  in  me  to 
that  degree  that  I  was  afraid  to  be  alone,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  loudly  proclaimed  in  me,  that  whe- 
ther I  ate  or  drank,  waked  or  slept,  I  was  accurs- 
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ed,  and  when  alone,  I  abhorred  myself;  but 
when  in  company,  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to 
hide  my  condition  by  being  cheerful  and  arch  in 
my  discourse,  and  was  thought,  by  most  young 
people,  to  have  a  knack,  as  they  called  it,  at  jest- 
ing and  witty  turns;  yet  even  in  this  time,  I  en- 
tertained such  a  value  for  religion,  that  I  was 
not  willing  to  reveal  my  situation,  lest  I  should 
be  a  reproach  thereto,  or  discourage  others  from 
seeking  happiness;  but  when  night  came,  and  I 
went  to  bed,  uo  tongue  can  express  the  anguish 
I  felt,  afraid  to  lay  awake,  and  afraid  to  desire 
sleep,  lest  I  should  be  cut  off  from  the  land  of 
the  living,  and  my  portion  appointed  in  utter 
darkness ;  I  so  far  neglected  my  learning,  that 
when  about  thirteen  years  old,  I  coald  not  read 
but  in  a  poor  manner,  though  once  noted  to  be  a 
ready  reader.  I  was  not  willing  that  good  Friends 
should  take  notice  of  me,  or  look  me  steadily  in 
the  face,  for  I  thought  they  would  discern  my 
wickedness,  and  it  would  be  a  trouble  to  them, 
or  by  their  reproving  me,  add  to  my  distress.  I 
seemed  to  be  left  without  any  power  to  resist 
what  I  knew  to  be  evil,  and  being  ashamed  that 
I  had  so  lost  my  little  learning,  I  sought  to  di- 
vert myself  by  endeavoring  to  regain  it ;  my  for- 
mer genius  and  delight  so  returned,  that  when  I  [ 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  I  had  made  great  | 
improvement,  not  only  in  reading,  but  in  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  several  branches  of  the  math- 
ematics, and  began  to  value  myself  in  some  de- ! 
gree  thereon,  aud  so  got  over  the  convictions  of 
the  divine  witness,  which  spoke  trouble  in  me ; 
nevertheless,  during  this  time  I  kept  close  in  at- 
tending meetings,  hoping  at  seasons,  that  perhaps 
the  Lord  would  condescend  once  more  to  visit 
me ;  for  a  saying  of  an  eminent  pious  man  was 
revived  in  my  remembrance,  "That  if  there  re- 
mained a  desire  in  the  heart  after  redemption, 
as  it  was  kept  to,  the  Lord  would  again  assuredly 
visit  such  in  his  own  time."  So  that  I  was  fear- 
ful of  neglecting  meetings,  if  my  parents  had 
not  forwarded  me,  lest  I  might  miss  of  the  good 
intended  for  me;  yet  the  subtle  working  of  the 
power  of  darkness  was  at  times  very  great,  sug- 
gesting to  me  that  all  things  came  by  nature, 
and  that  there  was  no  God,  no  heaven,  no  devil, 
no  punishment  for  evil,  religion  a  jest,  and  pain- 
ful care  about  futurity  a  silly  whim,  propagated 
to  deprive  people  of  pleasure;  but  blessed  be  the 
Lord,  he  preserved  me  from  that  snare,  for  while 
I  felt  his  judgment  for  sin,  I  believed  in  his  Be- 
ing and  holiness,  and  I  am  indeed  fully  of  the 
mind,  that  no  man  can  be  an  Atheist  before  he 
acts  contrary  to  knowledge,  when  to  allay  the 
horror  and  anguish  of  mind  he  feels  for  the 
commission  of  sin,  he  closes  in  with  this  tempt- 
ation. At  other  times  the  same  subtle  power 
would  tempt  me  to  despair  of  mercy,  which  if 
given  way  to,  would  lead  to  distraction  ;  but  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  underneath,  though  for 
my  disobedience  he  suffered  me  to  remain  in  the 


wilderness,  and  to  dwell  among  fiery  serpents, 
until  he  had  wasted  that  in  me  which  lusted  af- 
ter forbidden  things. 

In  this  state  I  continued  until  I  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age;  and  as  I  was  walking  one 
day  to  meeting,  thinking  on  my  forlorn  condi- 
tion, and  remembering  the  bread  in  my  heavenly 
Father's  house  when  I  was  a  dutiful  child,  and 
that  by  straying  from  him,  and  spending  my  por- 
tion, I  had  been  eight  years  in  grevious  want,  I 
inwardly  cried,  if  thou  art  pleased  again  to  visit 
me,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  visit  my  body  with 
sickness,  or  pain,  or  whatever  thou  may  please, 
so  that  the  will  of  the  old  man  may  be  slain  with 
the  transgression,  and  every  thing  in  me,  that 
thy  controversy  is  against,  that  I  may  be  made 
a  sanctified  vessel,  by  thy  power;  spare  only  my 
life  until  my  redemption  is  wrought,  aud  my 
peace  made  with  thee  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


DANIEL  QUINBY. 
(Continued  from  page  439.) 

Next  follows  a  portion  of  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  some  parts  of  New  England.  Also  without 
the  date  of  the  year. 

2nd  of  the  month,  and  5th  of  the  week.  At- 
tended the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  through  the 
immediate  help  of  the  Master  of  our  assemblies, 
who  is  strength  in  weakness,  riches  in  poverty 
and  a  present  helper  in  every  needful  time,  I 
received  strength  to  stand  forth  as  a  public  ad- 
vocate for  the  noble  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  earth,  ever  blessed  be  Israel's  helper, 
and  worthy  to  be  obeyed  and  served  in  all  his  re- 
quisitions. The  many  deficiencies  reported  to  this 
meeting  in  the  answers  to  the  queries  was  cause 
of  mourning  to  the  living  part  of  the  body,  and 
there  being  some  propositions  in  the  accounts  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  relative  to  recommending 
several  Friends  as  ministers,  I  felt  concerned 
that  Friends  might  be  furnished  with  a  portion 
of  that  wisdom  that  is  profitable  to  direct,  and 
which  gives  a  clear  discerning  between  the  pre- 
cious and  the  vile;  that  thereby  all  things  might 
be  conducted  consistently  with  the  mind  of  truth. 
My  mind  was  also  impressed  that  Friends  had 
sustained  a  loss  by  cultivating  a  disposition  to 
meddle  with  concerns  of  a  political  nature,  whieh 
are  so  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  our  princi- 
ples, and  have  a  tendency  to  captivate  the  human 
mind,  and  lead  it  into  the  spirit  of  war, 

4th.  We  had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Tiver- 
ton, and,  considering  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  there  was  a  considerable  gathering,  and 
through  Infinite  Goodness  ability  was  afforded^to 
labor  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  to  the  comforti  of 
some  suffering  minds.  May  this  as  well  as  many 
other  times  of  singular  favor  never  be  erased 
from  our  minds,  for  surely  it  is  the  Lord's  doing 
and  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
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5th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Swansey.  In 
this  meeting  the  careless  and  those  who  are  living 
as  without  God  in  the  world,  were  affectionately 
warned,  and  the  exercised  and  baptized  children 
of  Zion  were  encouraged  to  perseverance  and 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  manifested  duty. 

6th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
this  place.  My  mind  was  deeply  affected  and 
led  into  a  state  of  mourning,  similar  to  that  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  :  "  0  that  my  head  were  as 
waters,  and  my  eyes  as  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I 
might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people."  It  appeared  to  me 
that  many  were  dead  while  alive,  yea  twice  dead 
and  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Yet  there  was  a 
small  remnant  that  appeared  to  be  under  a  religi- 
ous engagement  of  mind,  and  they  were  brought 
very  near  to  my  best  feelings.  These  were  en- 
couraged to  hold  on  their  way  and  not  to  be 
weary  of  well-doing,  remembering  the  promise 
that  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not, 
therefore  may  all  be  faithful  even  unto  death, 
that  thereby  we  may  be  entitled  to  the  crown  of 
immortal  life.  Feeling  my  mind  drawn  to  go 
into  the  women's  meeting,  I  had  affectionately 
to  encourage  them  to  greater  faithfulness,  and 
to  point  out  the  watchful  care  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  mothers  to  have  over  their  daughters, 
that  thereby  they  may  be  preserved  from  the 
many  hurtful  things  that  are  prevalent  in  the 
world,  and  be  enabled  to  overcome  all  the  evil 
propensities  of  human  nature. 

7th.  Had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Launten. 
Through  much  suffering  and  conflict  of  spirit,  it 
was  my  lot  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead,  but  by 
strictly  attending  to  the  little  opening  in  the 
life  and  light,  strength  was  mercifully  afforded, 
even  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance 
given  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an 
alarm  in  her  holy  mountain.  I  thought  I  saw 
the  states  of  the  people  with  as  clear  an  evi- 
dence as  ever  my  outward  eyes  beheld  any  visible 
object.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  insensibility 
of  their  minds  was  such  that  there  was  but  little 
room  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  among  them, 
and  the  language  of  the  prophet  arose,  "by 
whom  shall  Jacob  arise  for  he  is  small." 

8th.  Attended  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  Smithfield,  and  here  we  met  Richard 
Jordan  and  Levi  and  Lydia  Arnold.  From  the 
impressions  I  had  in  this  meeting,  I  apprehended 
the  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint  by 
reason  in  great  measure  that  Friends,  even  of  this 
class,  were  depending  too  much  upon  a  literary  and 
acquired  information  and.  great  knowledge  of 
natural  things;  whereby  they  deprive  themselves 
of  attaining  to  that  blessed  experience  of  being 
perfect  in  love,  in  faith  and  in  good  works;  for 
it  is  the  letter  that  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life,  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
and  without  which  we  cannot  be  qualified  to  labor 
availingly  in  the  Church  of  Christ.    My  mind 


was  exercised  under  the  consideration  of  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  parents  relative  to  their 
children,  and  the  more  we  come  to  discipline 
ourselves  under  the  regulating  and  circumscrib- 
ing influence  of  truth,  the  more  we  shall  be 
qualified  to  labor  for  the  preservation  of  our  dear 
children. 

9th.  Attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Smithfield.  There  was  a  large  number  belong- 
ing to  other  societies  present  in  the  first  meeting, 
and  R.  Jordan  had  a  good  service.  I  had  nothing 
in  testimony,  but  was  enabled  to  approach  the 
sacred  presence  and  vocally  intercede  for  the 
people.  It  was  very  evident  that  there  was  need 
of  more  stability,  good  order,  and  regularity 
among  those  of  our  own  Society;  under  which 
feeling  my  mind  was  bowed  under  great  depres- 
sion, and  I  had  to  mourn  over  the  very  low  state 
as  to  the  life  and  essence  of  pure  religion  among 
them.  I  believed  that  many  who  go  under  our 
name,  particularly  here  in  New  England,  remain 
unacquainted  with  and  almost  insensible  to  the 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  truth;  but  not- 
withstanding this  discouraging  prospect,  we  find 
through  the  remembrance  of  the  unslumbering 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  there  is  a  baptized  remnant 
who  are  struggling  for  the  blessing,  and  as  these 
maintain  the  wrestling  as  the  patriarch  did,  even 
until  the  break  of  day,  they  will  undoubtedly 
obtain  it. 

10th.  Had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Glouces- 
ter. It  was  large  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
were  distilled  as  the  dew,  and  dropped  as  the 
gentle  rain.  0  !  may  this  day's  favor  be  treasur- 
ed up  and  the  praise  given  to  Him  who  is  the 
author  and  finisher  of  every  good  word  and  work. 
The  prevailing  language  of  my  heart  is,  0  Lord 
keep  me  low  and  humble,  wholly  dependent  up- 
on thee  who  art  the  only  helper  and  preserver 
of  thy  church,  and  will  not  permit  even  a  spar- 
row to  fall  to  the  ground  unnoticed  by  thee. 

]2th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Smithfield. 
Not  very  large  but  a  season  of  favor.  My  mind 
jwas  saluted  with  the  language  of  the  angel  that 
I  John  saw  flying  through  the  midst  of  Heaven, 
having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  saying  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him,  for 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come,  and  worship 
him  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  seas  and 
the  fountains  of  waters." 

13th.  Had  a  meeting  at  Cumberland,  held  in 
a  large  school-house,  and  composed  of  Quakers, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Here 
the  great  Master  of  assemblies  renewedly  quali- 
fied to  labor  in  simplicity  and  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel.  Yea,  the  evangelical  love  was  exalted 
above  the  lofty  eagle,  and  the  blessed  truth 
brought  into  dominion  over  all  false  and  super- 
ficial religion.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour  of  his  people.  The  people 
I  evinced  a  solid  deportment,  and  I  believe  they 
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were  sensible  that  the  blessing  and  favor  was 
from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  every  good 
work.  After  meeting  we  took  dinner  at  our 
friend  Davis  Medealf  s ;  a  number  of  Friends 
being  here  and  getting  into  the  quiet,  my  mind 
was  baptized  into  a  sense  of  some  states  present. 
I  more  and  more  behold  the  beauty  of  attending 
to  the  little  impressions  and  openings  that  are 
through  mercy  revealed  to  those  who  are  desirous 
to  let  their  obedience  keep  pace  with  their 
knowledge. 

14th.  Had  a  meeting  at  Foxborough,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  appeared  to  be  a  disposition  in 
some  to  query  like  one  formerly,  "  Master  where 
dwellest  thou?"  and  again  like  Peter,  when 
sensible  that  all  human  help  and  strength  is  in- 
sufficient to  afford  that  desirable  enjoyment  of 
the  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  to 
adopt  the  language,  "  Lord  unto  whom  shall  we 
go,  for  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life?"  I 
had  to  point  out  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  as 
represented  by  our  dear  Lord,  when  at  a  certain 
time  he  took  a  journey  into  Galilee,  and  findeth 
Philip  and  saith  unto  him,  follow  me  ;  and  Philip 
findeth  Nathaniel  and  saith  unto  him,  come 
and  see  him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets 
did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph. 
Nathaniel  saith,  can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth?  Philip  saith,  come  and  see.  And  as 
Nathaniel  was  coming  Jesus  saw  him  and  saith 
of  him,  "behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile/'  Nathaniel  saith  unto  Jesus, 
f  whence  knowest  thou  me  ?"  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  before  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig  tree  I  saw  thee.  Nathaniel 
answered,  "  Rabbi  th  ,u  art  the  son  of  God,  thou 
art  the  king  of  Israel."  The  people's  minds 
were  brought  into  tenderness,  whereby  a  door 
was  opened  to  receive  the  Gospel,  and  I,  although 
a  poor,  unworthy  creature,  was  enabled  to  improve 
the  opportunity  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  that 
internal  and  saving  religion  which  some  of  them 
appeared  to  be  hungering  after. 

lf)th.  Appointed  a  meeting  at  Menden,  which 
was  composed  mostly  of  Presbyterians;  their 
priest  also  was  present.  The  people  coming  in 
<  so  unseasonably,  it  was  a  great  interruption  to 
my  mind,  but  through  the  help  of  Him  who 
laid  this  concern  upon  me,  my  mouth  was  open- 
ed, and  I  experienced  Him  to  be  mouth  aud 
i  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance,  and  I  was  enabled 
I  to  leap  over  the  wall  of  opposition.  0  may  my 
( soul  adore  and  magnify  his  great  and  worthy 
I  name. 

16th.  Attended  the  Preparative  Meeting  at 
'Upper  Smithfield.    Here  I  had  to  recommend 

Friends  to  be  faithful,  first  in  little  things,  in 

order  that  they  might  be  made  rulers  over  more, 
i  and  to  caution  them  if  they  despised  the  little, 
I  they  would  gradually  fall.    I  had  to  show  that 

true  and  inward  religion  was  a  progressive  work. 

From  the  state  of  a  child  to  that  of  a  young  man, 


thence  to  the  strong  man  and  a  father  in  Israel ; 
and  this  growth  and  progress  in  religious  ex- 
perience, is  to  be  attained  by  cheerfully  conform- 
ing to  the  discoveries  and  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  being  willing 
to  be  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  may  best  please 
our  heavenly  Father. 

17th.  Had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Uxbridge, 
and  here  I  was  led  largely  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  recommended 
them  to  labor  for  a  right  preparation  of  mind  be- 
fore coming  to  meeting;  that  they  might  become 
acquainted  with  spiritual  worship,  and  see  the 
necessity  of  having  all  their  religious  engage- 
ments.and  movements  in  the  ordering  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  And  that  all 
the  imaginations  of  man  that  relate  to  religion 
must  be  silenced  before  this  inward  Teacher. 

18th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Douglass,  which 
was  small  and  very  poor.  Yet  the  careless  and 
lukewarm  were  warned  of  their  danger,  and  they 
who  had  given  up  to  serve  the  Lord,  #ere  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  the  highway  of  holiness, 
cast  up  for  the  redeemed  to  walk  in. 

19th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Northbridge. 
Here  I  had  close  labor  with  the  nominal  and 
traditional  professors  of  religion.  It  is  hard 
work  to  waken  these  to  a  clear  sense  of  their 
dangerous  condition.  But  notwithstanding  the 
work  is  laborious,  and  the  prospect  of  a  revival 
of  Zion's  prosperity  discouraging,  yet  the  reward 
is  adequate  to  all  the  faithful  laborers.  These 
should  remember  that  he  that  puts  his  hand  to 
the  Lord's  plow  and  looketh  back,  is  not  fit  for 
the  kingdom,  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  Therefore,  may  I  and  all  others  be 
faithful  unto  death,  and  then  we  snail  be  entitled 
to  the  crown  of  life. 

21st.  Had  a  meeting  at  Leicester.  I  felt  very 
poor  and  weak  when  going  to  the  meeting,  yet 
the  beloved  of  my  soul  was  pleased  to  furnish 
matter  adapted  to  the  different  states  of  the 
people.  I  had  to  commemorate  the  dealings  of 
a  merciful  and  long-waiting  God,  for  the  return 
of  the  backsliding,  rebellious  ones,  and  the 
mourners  in  Zion  were  comforted.  It  was  a 
memorable  meeting,  and  may  it  fasten  as  a  nail 
in  a  sure  place. 

My  mouth  has  been  opened  more  than  is  usual- 
for  me  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  that  my  Master 
has  dispensed  unto  me,  and  it  humbles  my  heart 
in  gratitude,  yea  my  spirit  is  bowed  before  him 
for  all  the  benefits  and  blessings  conferred  upon 
me. 

22d.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Bolton,  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction/  I  was 
enabled  to  point  out  the  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  primitive  purity.  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  there  were  a  number  of 
young  people  at  this  meeting  that  were  under 
the  forming  hand  .of  the  Lord,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  become  passive  and  submissive  to 
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the  Divine  impressions.  I  think  I  may  say  that 
there  was  more  life  and  more  sensibilty  to  be  felt 
circulating  in  this  meeting  than  any  other  that 
I  have  attended  in  the  course  of  this  visit. 

24th.  Had  a  meeting  at  Richmond,  and 
through  a  deep  indwelling  of  mind,  strength  was 
afforded  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  whereby 
the  sandy  foundation  was  in  some  measure  shaken, 
and  they  warned  of  the  wrath  that  was  to  come 
upon  the  external  and  superficial  professors. 

(To  be  continued.) 

LETTER  FROM  ELIZABETH  WEBB  TO  ANTHONY 
WILLIAM  BOEHM. 
(Concluded  from  page  437.) 

So  about  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1697,  through  the  good  providence  of  the 
Almighty,  we  arrived  in  Virginia;  and  as  I 
travelled  along  the  country,  from  one  meeting 
to  another,  I  observed  great  numbers  of  black 
people,  that  were  in  slavery ;  and  they  were  a 
strange  people  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  visitation  of  God  was  to  their  souls 
or  not ;  and  I  observed  their  conversation,  to  see 
if  I  could  discern  any  good  in  them ;  so  after  I 
had  travelled  about  four  weeks,  as  I  was  in  bed 
one  morning  in  a  house  in  Maryland,  after  the 
sun  was  up  and  shone  into  the  chamber,  I  fell 
into  a  slumber,  and  dreamed  I  was  a  servant  in 
a  great  man's  house,  and  that  I  was  drawing  wa- 
ter at  a  well,  to  wash  the  uppermost  rooms  of  the 
house ;  and  when  I  was  at  the  well  a  voice  came 
to  me,  which  bid  me  go  and  call  other  servants 
to  help  me,  and  I  went  presently ;  but  as  I  was 
going  along  in  a  very  pleasant,  green  meadow,  a 
great  light  shined  about  me,  which  exceeded  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  I  walked  in  the  midst,  and 
as  I  went  on  in  the  way,  I  saw  a  chariot  drawn 
with  horses,  coming  to  meet  me,  and  I  was  in 
care  lest  the  light  that  shone  about  me  should 
frighten  the  horses,  and  cause  them  to  throw 
down  the  people  which  I  saw  in  the  chariot ; 
when  I  came  to  them  I  looked  on  them,  and  I 
knew  they  were  the  servants  I  was  sent  to  call, 
and  I  saw  they  were  both  white  and  black  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  said  unto  them,  why  have  you  staid 
so  long?  And  they  said,  the  buckets  were  fro- 
zen, we  could  come  no  sooner;  so  I  was  satisfied 
the  call  of  the  Lord  .was  unto  the  black  people  as 
well  as  the  white ;  and  I  saw  the  fulfilling  of  it 
in  part,  before  I  returned  out  of  America,  with 
many  more  remarkable  things,  which  would  be 
too  tedious  here  to  mention.  But,  Oh  !  great  is 
the  condescension  and  goodness  of  God  to  poor 
mankind !  It  is  a  good  observation  on  the  ten- 
der dealings  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  t(  that  we 
may  set  up  our  Ebenezer  and  say,  Hitherto  hath 
*the  Lord  helped  us."  And  indeed,  I  may  say  to 
his  praise,  it  hath  been  through  many  straits  and 
difficulties,  more  than  I  can  "number,  and  they 
have  all  wrought  together  for  the  good  of  my 


soul.  And  I  have  cause  to  believe  that  every 
son  or  daughter  he  receives,  he  chastens,  tries, 
and  proves;  and  these  that  do  not  bear  the  chas- 
tisements of  God,  do  prove  bastards  and  not  sons. 
But  I  may  say  as  one  did  of  old,  "  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  &c,"  and  it  is  good 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  spirit  of  God,  as 
faithful  Abraham  did,  who  was  called  the  friend 
of  God,  who  did  not  withhold  his  only  son,  when 
the  Lord  called  for  him.  And  it  is  my  belief, 
the  Lord  will  try  his  chosen  ones,  as  gold  is  tried; 
and  will  yet  refine  them  as  gold  is  refined;  and 
what  if  he  brings  us  yet  down  again  into  the 
furnace,  which  way  it  shall  please  him,  until  we 
are  seven  times  refined  ?  We  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  bear  the  impression  of  his  image  upon  us 
in  all  our  conversations.  And  if  the  day  should 
come,  wherein  none  shall  buy  nor  sell  that  have 
not  the  mark  of  the  beast,  either  in  their  right 
hand  or  in  their  forehead,  it  is  but  what  hath 
been  told  us  beforehand;  and  these  that  will 
know  an  overcoming,  it  must  be  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  viz.,  by  abiding  in  the  meek  love,  and 
suffering  seed,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimo- 
ny, and  that  love  not  their  lives  unto  death.  We 
may  observe,  that  those  that  had  not  the  mark  of 
the  beast  in  their  forehead,  if  they  had  it  in  their 
right  hand,  it  would  do ;  they  could  shew  it,  if 
there  was  occasion,  to  keep  off  a  stroke;  (this  I 
take  near  home.)  Oh  !  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
how  secretly  it  works.  We  may  well  say,  the 
testimony  that  Jesus  bore  to  the  young  man  that 
desired  to  follow  him,  is  very  true,  "  Foxes  have 
holes,  and  fowls  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
Oh  !  Innocent  Truth,  Oh  !  plain,  meek,  humble 
Jesus,  where  doth  he  repose,  where  doth  he 
reign  without  molestation  ? 

Dear  friend,  excuse  my  freedom  with  thee, 
for  the  love  of  God  constraineth  me ;  and  I  do 
believe  that  the  Lord  will  shew  thee  yet  further 
what  testimony  thou  must  bear  for  his  name ; 
and  what  thou  must  suffer  for  his  sake,  if  faith- 
ful; for  trying  times  will  come,  and  offences  will 
be  given  and  taken;  but  there  is  nothing  will  of- 
fend those  that  love  the  Lord  above  all ;  for  al- 
though many  murmured  and  were  offended  at 
Jesus,  when  he  told  them  the  truth,  and  that 
which  was  of  absolute  necessity  for  all  to  know 
and  witness  in  themselves,  as  we  read  in  the  6th 
of  John,  beginning  at  the  32d  verse,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  Jews,  but  by  the  time  he  had  done 
many  of  his  disciples  went  from  him;  then  said 
he  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  V 
But  Peter  said,  "  whither  shall  we  go,  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  and  we  believe  and 
are  sure,  thou  art  Christ  the  son  of  the  living 
God."  So  God  hath  given  to  the  faithful  to  be- 
lieve, yea,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  spirit  of 
truth  is  come,  that  leads  the  followers  of  it  into 
all  truth;  and  that  Christ,  who  is  one  with  his 
spirit,  who  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins 
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f  many,  has  appeared  again  the  second  time 
without   sin  unto  salvation.    Oh !  surely  the 
;oodness  of  God  hath  been  very  great  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  one  gen- 
ration  to  another,  ever  since  the  fall  of  our  first 
larents.    The  more  my  mind  penetrates  into  it, 
he  more  I  am  like  to  be  swallowed  up  in  admi- 
ation  of  his  condescension  and  goodness,  through 
11  his  dispensations;  but  above  all,  in  the  man- 
ifestation of  Jesus  Christ,  our  holy  pattern,  and 
lieavenly  leader.    Oh  !  my  soul,  praise  Him,  for 
Ihe  knowledge  of  his  holy  footsteps,  whom  God 
[|ave  for  a  light  to  us  gentiles,  and  to  be  his  sal- 
ration  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  hath  given 
Ins  spirit  to  dwell  in  us,  and  accepted  our  souls 
lo  dwell  in  him.  Oh  !  admirable  goodness  !  shall 
ve  leave  him  ?    He  is  the  word  of  eternal  life  ; 
!md  whither  shall  we  go  ?    And  so  far  as  any 
ire  followers  of  Jesus,  so  far  I  desire,  to  follow 
hem,  or  to  be  one  with  them,  and  no  further. 
l<et  these  do  what  they  will  ;  if  any  will  go  back 
nto  the  sea,  out  of  which  the  beast  ariseth,  and 
feceive  his  mark,  our  leader  is  not  to  be  blamed; 
lie  holds  on  his  way,  and  causes  his  trumpet  to 
j)e  blown  in  Zion,  and  an  alarm  to  be  beaten  in 
(lis  holy  mountain ;  and  whosoever  heareth  the 
found  of  the  trumpet,  and  taketh  not  warning,  if 
he  sword  of  the  Lord  do  come,,  in  any  kind,  and 
take  him  away,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own 
lead.    He  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
ook  not  warning;  but  he  that  taketh  warning 
shall  deliver  his  own  soul.  But  great  is  the  duty 
>f  wretched  man,  and  great  is  the  kindness  of 
jod  expressed  in  the  H3d  of  Ezekiel.    Oh  my 
lear  friend,  my  heart  is  full  of  the  goodness  of 
he  Lord  ;  but  I  must  stop  writing,  lest  I  should 
)e  tedious  to  thee ;  and  indeed,  it  might  be  ac- 
jounted  foolishness  for  me  to  write  after  this 
nanner  to  one  in  thy  station.    But  I  find  a  con- 
straint thereto,  and  must  commit  it  to  thy  judg- 
nent,  be  it  what  it  may ;  but  this  I  will  assure 
hee,  my  heart  is  plain,  I  mean  as  I  speak,  and  I 
ind  it  my  safest  place  so  to  do ;  and  to  keep  in 
lumble  obedience  to  the  Lord  in  whatsoever  he 
'equires  of  me;  yet  I  know  the  wisdom  of  God 
ippears  to  be  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise 
nen  of  this  world ;  and  we  know  that  the  wis- 
iom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  and 
svill  prove  so  in  the  latter  end,  to  these  poor 
souls  that  so  mightily  esteem  it;  but  the  souls 
)f  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
jhere  shall  no  torment  touch  them ;  although  in 
;he  sight  of  the  unwise,  both  their  life  and  their 
ieath  is  taken  for  misery;  nevertheless  they  are 
in  peace. 

I  desire  if  thou  findest  anything  on  thy  mind, 
please  to  let  me  have  it,  &c.  So  in  the  love  that 
is  pure,  doth  my  soul  greet  thee,  and  remain 

Thy  friend  in  true  sincerity, 

ELIZABETH  WEBB. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER. 

Dear  Friend — I  am  heartily  glad  you  are 
come  to  town  again,  so  that  I  mighc  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  you,  before  you  leave  Eng- 
land ;  your  letter  hath  been  read  with  great  sat- 
isfaction by  myself  and  many  of  my  friends.  But 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  it  yet  out  of  their 
hands.  Some  have  even  desired  to  transcribe  it 
for  their  edification.  And  this  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  send  you  presently  an  answer,  though  it 
hath  been  all  along  upon  my  mind  to  express 
the  satisfaction  I  had  at  the  reading  thereof ; 
and  to  assure  you  how  welcome  news  it  is  to  me, 
whenever  I  meet  with  a  fellow  pilgrim,  travel- 
ling to  the  city  which  is  adorned  with  twelve 
pearls,  to  receive  all  such  who  have  made  up  the 
family  of  God  in  this  wicked  generation,  and 
have  been  presented  for  his  peculiar  people  in  all 
parts  and  denominations  of^hristendom,  which 
now  go  altogether  after  the  imaginations  of  their 
own  heart.  I  had  a  mind  to  have  given  you  at 
large  my  thoughts  upon  your  letter ;  true  love 
being  of  an  universal  and  overflowing  nature,  and 
not  easily  shut  up  by  names,  notions,  peculiar 
modes,  forms,  and  hedges  of  men ;  and  if  you 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  me,  even  after 
your  return  to  America,  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  answer  your  kindness;  and  to  make  up  again 
wherein  I  have  been  wanting  at  present;  and  so 
recommend  you  to  the  infinite  favor  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Lord. 

I  remain,  in  sincerity, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

ANTHONY  WILLIAM  BOEHM. 

Strand,  January  2d,  1712. 


BE  SILENT. 

It  is  a  great  art  in  the  Christian  life  to  learn 
to  be  silent.  Under  opposition,  rebukes,  injuries, 
still  be  silent.  It  is  better  to  say  nothing,  than 
to  say  it  in  an  excited  or  angry  manner,  even  if 
the  occasion  should  seem  to  justify  a  degree  of 
anger.  By  remaining  silent,  the  mind  is  en- 
abled to  collect  itself,  and  call  upon  God  in  se- 
cret aspirations  of  prayer.  And  thus  you  will 
speak  to  the  honor  of  your  holy  profession,  as 
well  as  to  the  good  of  those  who  have  injured 
you,  when  you  speak  from  God. 


A  HAPPY  CHILDOOD. 

The  recollections  of  a  thoroughly  happy  child- 
hood (other  advantages  not  wanting)  is  the  very 
best  preparation,  moral  and  intellectual,  with 
which  to  encounter  the  duties  and  cares  of  real 
life.  A  sunshiny  childhood  is  an  auspicious  in- 
heritance, with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  commence 
trading  in  practical  wisdom  and  active  goodness. 
It  is  a  great  thing  only  to  have  known  by  expe- 
rience that  tranquil,  temperate  felicity  is  ac- 
!  tually  attainable  on  earth;  and  we  should  think 
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so,  if  we  knew  how  many  have  pursued  a  reck- 
less course,  because — or  chiefly  because  — they 
had  learned  to  think  of  happiness  as  a  chimera, 
and  had  believed  momentary  qualifications  to 
be  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the  reach  of 
man.  Practicable  happiness  is  much  oftener 
wantonly  thrown  away,  than  really  snatched 
from  us ;  but  it  is  ttie  most  likely  to  be  pursued, 
overtaken  and  husbanded,  by  those  who  already, 
and  during  some  period  of  their  lives,  have  been 
happy.  To  have  known  nothing  but  misery  is 
the  most  portentous  condition  under  which  hu- 
man nature  can  start  on  its  course. — Isaac  Tay- 
lor. 
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PHILADELPHIA  NINTH  MO.  29,  1860. 


The  communication  of  a  correspondent  which 
appears  in  the  present  number,  relative  to  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Stephen  Glrellet,"  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  much  comment  on  that 
part  of  the  work  relative  to  the  separation  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  1827.  One-third  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  that  memorable  event, 
and  most  of  those  who  were  then  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  concerns  of  religious  society,  have 
passed  from  this  state  of  being,  and  yet,  from 
time  to  time,  charges  of  "  infidelity "  are  still 
extensively  circulated  against  the  large  body  of 
Friends  in  this  country,  by  those  with  whom 
they  were  formerly  connected  in  religious  fellow- 
ship. 

The  Editor  of  the  work  in  question,  who,  we 
are  informed,  is  a  member  and  acknowledged 
minister  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  has  thought 
proper  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  two  volumes  in 
reiterating  these  false  charges  against  a  body  of 
people  with  whose  religious  character  he  was  and 
is  unacquainted,  his  knowledge  of  them  being 
derived  from  the  statements  of  those  who  have 
condemned  them.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  which  he  belongs,  are  now 
publicly  censured  by  the  very  same  body  who 
made  the  accusations  upon  which  his  statements 
are  founded,  it  certainly  would  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  Christian  courtesy  and  equity  to 
have  inquired  into  their  truth. 

Our  early  Friends  were  subjected  to  the  same 
charges  by  the  high  professors  and  learned  theo- 
logians of  their  day,  and  those  who  faithfully 


maintain  their  testimony  can  hardly  expect  to 
escape  the  same  treatment. 

The  sincere  devotedness  and  varied  expe- 
rience of  Stephen  Grellet,  will  cause  his  me- 
moirs to  be  extensively  read,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  so  much  that  is  instructive  should 
be  mingled  with  what  is  calculated  to  mislead. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  much  agitation  and 
inquiry  in  regard  to  religious  opinions;  but 
amid  the  jarring  and  strife  thus  engendered,  we 
may  hope  that  the  enlightened  and  susceptible 
minds  of  the  young  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  controverted  points  must  be  of  minor 
importance,  since  devotedness  and  purity  of  life, 
and  calmness  and  hope  in  the  hour  of  death, 
have  been  alike  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  held  widely  different  opinions  on  questions 
of  theology,  which  in  one  form  or  other  have 
agitated  the  (so-called)  Christian  Church  for 
centuries. 

There  are  indications  of  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  day,  when  religious  professors  shall 
cease  to  judge  each  other  by  the  standard  of 
mere  opinion,  but  fix  their  attention  on  those 
subjects  of  vital  importance,  in  which  they  are 
already  united.  In  the  "  Sermon  on  the  mount/' 
we  have  a  code  to  which  the  thoughtful  and 
pious  of  every  sect  can  subscribe,  and  these 
teachings  inculcate,  not  orthodox  opinions,  but 
practical  righteousness. 

In  proportion  as  we  cultivate  that  charity 
which  "  hcpeth  all  things,"  "  endureth  all 
things,"  "  is  not  puffed  up  "  and  "  thinketh  no 
evil/'  we  shall  be  led,  like  the  apostle  Peter,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  "in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted with  him." 


Married,  on  the  11th  inst.  at  Hopewell  Meeting 
House,  near  Winchester,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Samuel  H. 
Matthews  of  Baltimore,  to  Ruth  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Branson,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Brooklyn,  on  5th  day,  13th  of  9th  mo.  Ann 
M.  Comstock,  an  elder  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  indeed  a  mother;  love  and  good  will  and 
charity  characterized  her  life.  Those  who  knew  her 
best  could  love  her  most. 

She  had  faith  in  human  hearts,  and  believed  that 
virtue  was  not  confined  to  any  class,  and  that  innocent 
recreation  was  consistent  with  virtue  and  truth. 
"  She  is  dead,  but  her  memory  still  livetb, 

She  is  gone,  her  example  is  here, 
And  the  lustre  and  fragrance  it  givetft, 
Shall  linger  for  many  a  year." 
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Died,  on  Second  day,  17th  inst.,  after  extreme  suffer- 
ing, which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience,  Rachel, 
widow  of  the  late  Jambs  Neall  of  Talbot  Co.,  Mary- 
land, aged  77  years,  1  week  and  1  day. 

 ,  On  the  9th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  New  Mar- 
ket, Frederick  County,  Md.,  of  a  pulmonary  affection, 
Jesse  Plummeb,  aged  56  years.  The  deceased  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, and  in  his  social  rela- 
tions his  influence  was  large  and  valuable  ;  but  in  the 
home  circle,  as  a  husband  and  brother,  he  was  devoted 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  usefulness  ;  and  though 
he  is  mourned  deeply  and  sadly,  his  friends  have  the 
assurance  that  he  is  enjoying  a  reward  which  earth 
cannot  give. 

[The  following  short  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Su- 
san Gillam  was  received  after  the  noticeof  her  death 
was  in  press,  as  published  in  our  26th  number.]  - 

When  we  anounce  the  death  of  those,  whose  meek- 
ness and  quietness  of  spirit,  unaffected  simplicity  of 
manner,  kindness,  sympathy  and  love,  have  adorned 
their  character  through  life,  enabling  them  to  mani- 
fest their  love  to  God,  by  their  love  to  man  ;  although 
we  feel  the  solemn  blank  occasioned  by  their  removal 
from  among  us,  tbeir  names  will  lougbe  held  in  affec- 
tionate remembrence  and  their  influence  stimulate 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Of  such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Susan  Gillam. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


The  publication  of  the  Memoirs  of  Stephen 
Grellet  will  furnish  all  who  have  heard  any- 
thing of  his  earnest  dedication  and  life  of  reli- 
gious labor,  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  from  under 
his  own  hand,  an  account  of  his  remarkable  con- 
version, and  other  circumstances  of  interest  con- 
nected with  his  long  and  useful  life. 

In  a  perusal  of  the  work,  many  will  be 
surprised,  and  regret  to  discover  sentiments  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  the  "charity"  which 
"  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  irreconcilable  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  this  pious  Christian. 

We  allude  to  all  which  he  says  for  himself, 
and  all  which  Benjamin  Seebohrn,  the  editor  of 
the  Memoirs,  says  for  him,  concerning  Elias 
Hicks,  (whom  he  appears  never  to  have  clearly 
understood,)  and  those  who  united  with  him  in 
the  support  of  opinions  which,  since  the  first 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  its  members  have 
been  concerned  to  advocate. 

The  terms  "infidel,"  "infidelity,"  "infidel 
doctrines,"  and  "  blasphemous  doctrines,"  are 
freely  imputed  to  those  who  gave  evidence  that 
they  "  lived  in  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God." 

Benjamin  Seebohm  occupies  eight  or  nine 
pages  in  speaking  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
separation  in  1827,  but  without  throwing  any 
new  light  upon  the  affairs  of  that  period. 

Elias  Hicks  and  his  friends  are  not  permitted 
to  be  heard  on  their  own  behalf,  either  by  their 
sermons  or  their  writings,  but  are  condemned 
outright,  and  on  unsatisfactory  evidence. 

This  disposition  begins  to  be  more  plainly 
manifested  in  the  first  volume,  page  142,  where, 
in  speaking  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of 


1808,  he  says  :  "I  became  introduced  into  very 
deep  and  painfui  trials  ;  for  Elias  Hicks,  one  of 
our  committee,  frequently  advanced  sentiments 
repugnant  to  the  Christian  faith,  tending  to  les- 
sen the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  un- 
dervalue the  sacred  offices  of  our  holy  and  bless- 
ed Redeemer,  and  to  promote  a  disregard  for  the 
right  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Though  his  assertions  were  often  so  covered  that 
few  understood  him  fully,  I  frequently,  fervent- 
ly, and  earnestly  labored  with  him.  My  dis- 
tress was  great  when,  in  my  native  land,  amidst 
popish  superstition  and  darkness,  but  now  it 
seems  still  greater  among  my  own  religious  so- 
ciety, as  few  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  threat- 
ening affliction  that  I  see  gathering  upon  us — 
the  cloud  becomes  darker.  Some  time  past  he 
advanced  these  and  other  sentiments  of  the  same 
kind,  very  cautiously,  b«t  now  he  grows  bold- 
er." On  the  next  page  the  editor  writes  :  "  It 
is  interesting  to  see  in  these  simple  records  of 
his  early  course,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  how 
clearly  Stephen  Grellet  was  enabled  to  detect 
the  subtle  fallacies  of  an  acute  but  shallow 
thinker,  [i.  e.  Elias  Hicks,]  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  that  departure  from  the  ;  Truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  according  to  the  Scriptures/  which, 
twenty  years  after  was  so  fearfully  developed." 

Vol.  II,  page  142  :  "  Third  month,  1st.  The 
spirit  of  infidelity  is  gradually  progressing,  and 
the  eyes  of  many  seem  to  be  so  darkened  that 
they  cannot  see;  nor  does  their  heart  under- 
stand. Very  close  labor  I  have  had  with  many 
of  them,  privately  and  publicly,  under  the  sensi- 
ble feeling  of  Divine  Love,  but  I  seem  to  them 
as  Lot  was  to  his  sons-in-law,  when  he  entreated 
them  to  flee  from  the  destruction  that  was  im- 
pending." 

On  page  212  of  the  same  volume,  in  speaking 
of  his  visit  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Nicho- 
lites,  near  Camden,  Delaware,  he  remarks  :  "I 
visited  them  some  years  since;  they  were  then  a 
very  tender  people.  Many  of  them  appeared  to 
adorn  our  Christian  profession  ;  but  they  are  now 
carried  away  by  an  infidel  spirit.  I  could  wash 
them  with  my  tears.  It  could  never  have  been 
credited  that  Satan's  devices  should  have  proved 
so  successful,  even  with  such  as  once  appeared 
to  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  had  actually  tasted  of 
his  goodness,  and  were  monuments  of  his  mercy. 
All  this  loudly  proclaims  the  necessity  for  me  to 
watch  and  pray,  and  that  continually,  lest  the 
flood  of  temptation  should  at  any  time  prevail 
also  against  me." 

From  Camden  he  went  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
visited  the  meetings  in  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties,  and  proceeds  to  say,  "  It  was  laid  upon 
me,  from  place  to  place,  as  the  last  opportunity 
I  may  ever  have  with  them,  and  which,  perhaps, 
some  of  them  may  ever  have,  to  hear  the  Truth, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  proclaimed  ;  to  set  before  them 
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with  clearness  the  way  unto  1  fe  and  peace, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  to  everlasting 
misery,  through  infidelity  and  unbelief." 

If  these  objectionable  paragraphs,  with  others 
of  a  similar  stamp,  could  be  passed  over  without 
losing  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  a  biography  of  a  more  instruc- 
tive character,  or  one  more  varied,  animating 
and  clear  in  all  its  details,  excepting  always  those 
parts  which  treat  of  doctrinal  matters.  Here  his 
theology  is  wholly  incomprehensible.  But  as  it 
did  not  prevent,  in  his  case — and  we  doubt  not 
in  many  others — the  mind  from  coming  to  a  sav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  truth,  further  controversy 
on  the  subject  must  be  unnecessary.  There  is 
truth  in  the  poet's  maxim, 

<;  He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

Stephen  Grellet's  impressions  of  religious  duty 
led  him  into  parts  of  the  world  where  the  feet  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  sel- 
dom been  turned.  He  visited  prisons  and  other 
abodes  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  and  failed 
not  to  represent  the  sufferings  of  their  inmates 
to  the  great  and  the  powerful,  with  whom  he  was 
often  called  to  labor. 

Thus  this  dedicated  servant  went  about  doing 
good,  and,  finally,  after  a  season  of  great  bodily 
suffering  and  debility,  in  which  he  gave  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  support  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  and  of  acceptance  with  him,  passed  away 
from  temporal  to  eternal  scenes,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Other  Friends  also,  and,  we  may  add,  those 
whose  doctrines  gave  him  so  much  concern,  have 
likewise,  with  much  humility  and  uprightness, 
accomplished  their  work  and  ended  their  days 
in  peace. 

Elias  Hicks,  whose  doctrines  were,  and  are, 
considered  by  those  of  orthodox  opinions,  as  in- 
sufficient to  secure  eternal  life  and  salvation,  in 
writing  the  concluding  part  of  the  journal  which 
he  kept  of  his  life,  after  referring  to  the  meet- 
ings he  had  attended  in  the  journey  he  had  then 
concluded,  which  was  just  two  months  before 
his  death,  says  :  "  The  foregoing  meetings  were 
times  of  favor,  and  as  a  seal  from  the  hand  of 
our  gracious  and  never-failing  Helper,  to  the  la- 
bor and  travail  he  has  led  me  into  and  enabled 
me  to  perform,  for  the  promotion  of  his  great 
and  noble  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  accounts, 
and  not  suffering  any  weppon  formed  against  me 
to  prosper.  '  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord,  and  their  righteousness  is  of 
roe,  saith  the  Lord/  For  all  these  unmerited 
favors  and  mercies,  in  deep  humiliation,  my  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  return  thanksgiving 
and  glory  to  his  great  and  excellent  name,  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever." 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  who  can 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  religion 


by  which  he  was  animated  ?  He  died  at  the 
age  of  nearly  eighty-two  years. 

Neither  ought  we  to  call  in  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  Stephen  Grellet ;  though  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  toleration  toward  those  who  took  a  different 
view  from  himself  of  the  coming  and  mission  of 
the  "  Messiah."  T. 

Baltimore,  9  th  mo.,  1860. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    "  CONVERSATIONS,  DISCUS- 
SIONS AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  STORY." 

(Continued  from  page  443.) 
Chapter  xlvi. 
The  Affirmation  Act. 

Some  Friends  in  London,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
being  in  a  particular  manner  concerned  in  mind 
that  the  king  and  parliament  might  be  addressed 
for  an  Affirmation  Act  more  generally  satisfac- 
tory, according  to  the  agreement  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  on  that  behalf,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  (ever  a  sure  friend  to  our  socie- 
ty on  all  occasions),  entreating  his  advice  to 
which  of  the  ministry  we  had  best  make  our  first 
application  on  that  account ;  and  he  was  pleased 
to  send  me  an  answer  by  one  of  his  servants, 
wherein  he  invited  me  to  his  house  in  Dover 
Street,  London,  to  confer  on  the  subject;  and 
when  there,  being  together  in  a  parlor,  his  eldest 
son,  the  Lord  Morpeth,  came  in,  to  whom  he  said, 
"  They  (meaning  Friends)  are  an  honest,  good, 
people,  serviceable  and  helpful  in  the  nation, 
and  true  friends  to  the  government,  on  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  now  stands;  but  because  of  some 
opinions  they  hold  in  matters  of  religion,  the  laws 
are  against  them  in  divers  respects,  and  particular- 
ly in  cases  of  oaths,  which  they  think  not  lawful 
for  them, as  apprehending  they  are  forbid  by  Christ 
under  the  G-ospel :  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  think 
they  deserve  relief,  and  I  have  ever  contributed 
as  much  towards  it  in  all  cases  as  I  could;  and 
I  know,  from  the  many  applications  made  to  me 
on  that  account,  that  they  have  suffered  for  not 
taking  the  oaths,  and  do  suffer  very  much  in  their 
families  and  business,  by  refusing  to  take  an  af- 
firmation, intended  for  their  case  on  that  behalf, 
but  does  not  prove  generally  consistent  with  their 
sentiments  in  that  point :  and  as  they  may  have 
occasion,  ere  long,  to  solicit  the  favor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  further  redress  (of  which 
the  Lord  Morpeth  was  then  a  member),  I  expect 
you  will  favor  them,  and  use  your  interest  on 
their  account ;"  which  the  young  lord  promised 
he  would. 

By  which  I  observed  that  this  great  man  was 
willing  to  transmit  his  own  good-will  towards  us 
as  a  people,  to  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  and 
render  it,  in  a  manner,  hereditary  in  his  family  ; 
for  his  grandfather  had  ever  been  our  friend  from 
the  beginning,  and  kept  off  the  stroke  of  perse- 
cution in  the  worst  of  times,  wherever  he  had 
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any  power,  especially  in  the  north  of  England ; 
where,  in  those  days,  he  was  much  conversant. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  earl  informed  me,  that 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  being  Secretary  of  State, 
in  great  favor  with  the  king,  and  sway  at  court, 
and  friendly  to  us,  was  the  most  proper  person  to 
make  our  first  application  to  in  that  point, to  know 
the  mind  of  the  king  (of  which  we  were  not  altoge- 
ther ignorant  before),  and  on  what  we  might  de- 
pend from  the  rest  of  the  ministry  :  "  But," 
said  he,  "  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  considering 
the  duty  of  his  office,  the  great  business  of  it,  and 
assiduous  application  necessary  therein,  cannot 
be  spoke  with,  but  at  some  uncertain  time  ;  but, 
to  make  it  the  easier,  as  he  comes  sometimes 
occasionally  to  my  house,  I  will  give  you  notice 
of  the  first  opportunity  that  happens,  where  you 
may  speak  with  him  more  freely  than  you  can 
among  a  throng  of  people  constantly  attending 
him  at  home." 

He  then  advised  me  to  have  in  readiness  a 
copy  of  the  affirmation  as  it  then  stood,  and  also 
of  the  form  of  words  agreed  to  in  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  Some  days  after  this  he  sent  me  a 
letter  by  a  servant,  wherein  be  gave  me  notice, 
that  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  then  at  his 
house,  and  might  be  spoke  with  before  he  went 
thence.  I  went  immediately  to  him  ;  but,  when 
I  came  there,  the  low  rooms  were  crowded  with 
people,  some  with  applications  to  one  of  these 
great  men,  and  some  to  the  other;  but  notifying 
to  the  Earl  of  .Carlisle,  by  one  of  his  servants, 
that  I  was  come,  he  came  down  himself  among 
the  crowd ;  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  invited 
me  to  an  upper  room,  next  to  where  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  was  with  some  persons  of  distinction, 
and  bid  me  stay  there  till  he  came  to  me,  which 
he  did  in  a  short  time,  and  then  introduced  me 
to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  ;  who  received  me  in 
a  very  friendly  manner.  I  then  made  known  to 
him  my  business,  and  said,  "  That  though  the 
king,  his  ministry,  and  the  parliament,  had  lately 
intended  us  a  great  favor,  in  perpetuating  the 
Affirmation  Act  as  it  then  stood,  yet  it  did  not 
answer  the  end  proposed  ;  for  a  great  part  of  our 
our  people  could  not  comply  with  it,  the  terms, 
in  their  apprehension,  importing  a  difference 
from  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  Then  I  produced 
the  form  in  the  act,  and  that  also  which  our 
meeting  had  agreed  to;  which,  when  he  had 
read,  he  said,  "  You  might  have  had  the  latter 
as  soon  as  the  former,  if  you  had  applied  for  it ; 
for  what  we  did  in  it  was  with  intent  to  serve 
you  in  your  own  way  ;  and  you  yourselves  solicit- 
ing for  it,  we  thought  we  had  fully  gratified  you  ; 


form  were  Mr.  Mead's  friends,  and  principled 
for  the  Revolution,  and  present  government  in 
the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  the  one  sort  called 
Pennites,  and  the  other  Meadites."    I  replied, 
This  is  only  a  calumny  artfully  invented  to  de- 
fame our  Society,  and  render  the  more  distressed 
part  of  us  odious  to  the  king  and  government, 
that  we  might  have  no  relief;  and  it  is  a  great 
cruelty  and  hardship  :  and  I  have  heard  that 
 Aistaby  (then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
was  so  far  imposed  upon  by  that  suggestion,  as  to 
report  it  in  the  House,  when  that  matter  was  in 
debate  there,  whether  the  act  should  be  perpetua- 
ted or  not.    I  added,  that  I  did  not  know,  or  ever 
heard  of  any  such  sect,  party,  or  parties  among 
us,  so  attached  to  William  Penn  or  William 
Mead,  or  to  any  other  person  ;  for  we  are  not  a 
people  subject  to  be  led  by  sect  masters,  if  any 
such  should  appear  among  us,  but  to  follow 
God  and  Christ  only  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and, 
as  such,  denying  of  all  oaths  we  believe  to  be  a 
part  of  our  duty.    I  was  long  and  intimately -ac- 
quainted with  William  Penn,  and  knew  his  sen- 
timents with  respect  to  the  government  and  Pre- 
tender ;  and  though  he  ever  retained  a  great 
respect  for  all  that  family,  I  believe  he  did  it  in 
point  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  he  had  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James,  in  a 
time   of  great  persecution,  and  not  from  any 
principle  of  disloyalty  to  the  present  king  or  his 
government :  but  as  to  those  among  us  who  can- 
not comply  with  the  present  form  of  the  affirma- 
tion, I  know  they  are  generally  as  loyal  to  King 
George,  and  true  to  his  government,  as  any  of 
his  subjeets  in  all  his  dominions;  fori  have 
lately  been  among  them  in  a  general  way.  And 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  himself  likewise  knows,  that 
many  of  our  Friends,  whom  he  hath  relieved  by 
his  interest,  who  had  suffered  much  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  affirmation,  were  as  loyal  as  any 
others.    Then  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  being 
himself  a  very  good  friend  of  William  Penn, 
spoke  respectfully  of  him,  and  said,  "  That  gen- 
tlemen (meaning  Aistaby)  was  not  your  friend  at 
that  time,  but  you  will  find  him  otherwise  now 
And  then  added,  with  a  smile,  "  He  shall  be 
your  friend."  To  which  I  returned,  It  is  enough  ! 
Then  he  said,  "It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  you 
may  think,  to  bring  a  thing  of  this  nature  through 
both  Houses;  yet  we  can  do  it,  and  you  need  not 
go  to  the  king  about  it ;  for  you  are  in  his  favor, 
and  therefore  he  will  not  oppose  what  we  (mean- 
ing the  ministry)  may  think  proper  to  advise  him. 
And  I  can  tell  you  more,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
and  were  informed  that  but  a  few  of  you  were  j  bishops  will  be  for  you  :  we  have  seventeen  of 
dissatisfied  with  that  form,  and  those  a  sect  them  secure  already,  and  there  may  be  more  by 


among  you  misled  by  Mr.  Penn,  in  disloyalty  to 
the  government,  and  in  favor  of  the  Pretender, 
and  who  did  not  desire  that  favor  from  the  pre- 
sent government,  hoping  for  it  by  anojher  in 
time ;  and  those  who  were  satisfied  with  that 


the  time  that  it  may  be  proper  to  go  upon  it. 
But  then,"  said  he,  "  will  this  please  you  if  done  ? 
Will  you  make  no  further  scruple  about  it  V* 
To  which  I  replied,  If  you  will  be  pleased  to 
enact  this  form  or  something  of  like  import  of 
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no  higher  nature,  I  dare  venture  to  say  our  so- 
ciety will  not  give  you  any  further  trouble  about 
it.  And  I  told  him,  I  do  not  come  at  this  time 
by  any  direction  of  our  society,  but  only  with  the 
privity  of  a  few,  who  are  of  the  dissatisfied,  to 
learn  the  mind  of  the  ministry,  and  to  be  instruct- 
ed what  measures  to  take  in  this  affair ;  since 
we  are  determined  not  to  move,  but  by  their 
privity  and  assistance  •  though  both  the  satisfied 
and  dissatisfied  are  one  in  this  solicitation  :  for 
as  the  one  side  hath  been  willing  the  other 
should  have  their  liberty  to  use  it,  when  they 
could  freely  do  it,  for  relief  of  their  families, 
without  any  breach  of  union  among  us;  so  the 
other  are  willing  to  join  with  them  in  one  inter- 
est, to  solicit  for  such  a  form  as  may  be  easier  to 
all. 

All  this  being  ended,  I  made  him  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  favor,  and  returned  with  satisfac- 
tion and  peace,  not  doubting  from  thenceforward 
but  that  we  should  succeed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUFFERING. 

BY  E.  A.  COMSTOCK. 

Oh!  who  would  fly  the  suffering  that  earthly  natures 
know, 

The  sinking  frame,  the  tortured  heart,  the  stifled  cry 
of  woe, 

To  seek  a  sphere  where  misery  and  pain  can  never 
come, 

The  throbbing  of  the  heart  be  still,  the  voice  of  sor- 
row dumb? 

Though  full  of  rest  to  weary  ones  its  stagnant  shores 
might  seem, 

'Tis  rest  as  dull  and  passionless  as  sleep  without  a 
dream  ; 

As  tideless  as  an  ever  full  but  sourceless  mountain 
lake, 

O'er  which  the  tempest's  wrath  might  burst,  yet  not  a 
ripple  make. 

No  valient  soul  for  such  a  sphere  could  ever  wish  to 
seek, 

Nor  leave  the  battle  field  below,  a  craven  false  and 
weak. 

No!  striving  on  all  fearlessly,  its  only  rest  can  be 
The  thrilling,  ever  active  life  that  fills  eternity. 
It  asks  no  Lethe  for  the  grief  that  rends  the  quivering 
form, 

It  ask3  no  canopy  but  heaven  to  shield  it  from  the 
storm. 

More  glorious  and  more  beautiful  the  bow  of  hope 
appears, 

When  the  radience  of  holy  faith  shines  through  the 
mist  of  tears. 

What  though  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  like  some  forgot- 
ten lute, 

All  loosened,  long  in  solitude  lie  motionless  and  mute, 
Until  to  joyous  melody  a  master-hand  awakes, 
And  thrills  with  rapture  every  chord,  while  silently  it 
breaks ; 

More  blessed  in  its  breaking  is  the  long  neglected 
string, 

Than  in  its  hours  of  idleness,  a  voiceless,  worn  out 
thing  : 

Oh  !  better  far  to  break  beneath  a  touch  of  heavenly 
fire, 

Than  fall  a  prey  to  gnawing  rust,  and  echoless,  expire. 


Full  oft  the  heart  that  sluggishly  above  its  torpor 
broods, 

And  feels  no  stir  of  life  within  it3  trackless  solitudes, 
Gives  back  a  cry  of  victory  from  out  its  very  deep?, 
When  darkest  wing  of  suffering  above  its  torpor- 
sweeps. 

There  is  a  bliss  in  agony,  which  they  can  only  know 
Who  bless  the  rush  of  feelings  that  torture  as  they 
flow  ; 

Oh !  better  far  to  them  the  pang  no  lapse  of  time  can 
heal. 

Than  that  dark  and  heaviest  curse — a  breast  which  can- 
not feel. 

There's  not  a  drop  of  life-blood  wrung  fiom  out  the 

bursting  heart, 
Which  of  a  flood  of  glory  forms  not  a  noble  part. 
When  round  the  head  a  halo  rests,  then  what  to  us 

the  thought 

That  every  ray  of  brightness  with  darkest  grief  was 
bought ! 

And  when  the  stoim  and  whirlwind  for  evermore  are 
hushed, 

And  healing  come3  with  balrny  wings  to  the  bosom 

low  and  crushed. 
What  recks  it  that  its  furious  track  all  blackened  doth 

remain, 

Since  zephyrs  play  where  once  it  roam'd,  but  ne'er 
shall  rend  again  ? 

Then,  child  of  earthly  parentage,  shun  not  the  sombre 
guest, 

But  with  a  strong,  undaunted  heart,  close  fold  her  to 
thy  breast ; 

Forget  not  that  in  by-gone  days  she  rested  once  before 
Upon  a  meek  and  sinless  breast,  which  blessed  the 

weight  it  bore, 
And  wore  with  calm  endurance  the  thorny  wreath  she 

wove, 

With  soul  resigned,  content  to  wear  that  coronal  of 
love  ; 

Then  take  with  hand  unflinching  the  gift  in  death 
laid  down, 

And  for  His  sake  submissive,  unmurmuring  wear  His 
crown. 


From  Janney's  Middle  Ages. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 
REFORMATION. 
(Continued  from  page  447.) 

"  Authentic  records  in  France  assure  us  that 
a  people  of  a  certain  description  were  driven 
from  thence  in  the  twelfth  century.  Bohemian 
records  of  equal  authenticity,  inform  us  that 
some  of  the  same  description  arrived  in  Bohe- 
mia at  the  same  time,  and  settled  near  a  hundred 
miles  from  Prague,  at  Saltz  and  Launu,  on  the 
river  Eger,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom. 
Almost  two  hundred  years  after,  another  un- 
doubted record  of  the  same  country  mentions  a 
people  of  the  same  description,  some  as  burnt  at 
Prague,  and  others  as  inhabiting  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  af- 
ter that,  we  find  a  people  of  the  same  description 
settled  by  connivance  in  the  metropolis,  and.  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom .  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  lower  we  find  a  peo- 
ple in  the  same  country  living  under  the  protec- 
|  tion  ofclaw  on  the  estate  of  prince  Lichetenstein 
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exactly  like  all  the  former,  and  about  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  in  number.  The  religious  char- 
acter of  this  people  is  so  very  different  from  that 
of  all  others,  that  the  likeness  is  not  easily  mis- 
taken. They  had  no  priests,  but  taught  one  an- 
other. They  had  no  private  property,  for  they 
held  all  things  jointly.  They  executed  no  offi- 
ces, and  neither  exacted  nor  took  oaths.  They 
bore  no  arms,  and  rather  chose  to  suffer  than  re- 
sist wrong.  They  held  everything  called  reli- 
gion in  the  church  of  Rome  in  abhorrence,  and 
worshipped  God  only  by  adoring  his  perfections 
and  endeavoring  to  imitate  his  goodness.  They 
thought  Christianity  wanted  no  comment;  and 
they  professed  the  belief  of  that  by  being  bap- 
tized, and  their  love  to  Christ  and  one  another 
by  receiving  the  Lord's  supper. 

"  They  aspired  at  neither  wealth  nor  power, 
and  their  plan  was  industry.  We  are  shown 
how  highly  probable  it  is  that  "Bohemia  offered 
them  work,  wages,  and  a  secure  asylum  ;  which 
were  all  they  wanted.  If  these  be  facts,  they 
are  facts  that  do  honor  to  human  nature;  they 
exhibit  in  the  great  picture  of  the  world  a  few 
small  figures  in  a  background,  unstained  with 
the  blood,  and  unruffled  with  the  disputes  of , 
their  fellow  creatures.''  This  testimony  corres-  t 
ponds  with  the  statement  of  Peyran  in  his  letters 
concerning  the  Waldenses,  who  considers  the  \ 
Brethren  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  as  a  branch 
of  the  Waldenses,  who  are  said  to  have  emigra- 
ted to  Bohemia  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Waldenses  living  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  i 

After  having  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
they  were  again  subjected  to  cruel  persecution 
through  the  instigation  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  pope  Innocent 
VIII.  issued  a  violent  bull  against  them,  in  which 
he  directed  Albert  de  Capitaneis,  archdeacon  of 
Cremona,  to  extirpate  them,  and  "  to  tread  them 
under  foot  as  venomous  adders."  He  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  raised 
an  army  which  he  marched  to  the  valley  of 
Loyze;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  at  his  approach 
and  concealed  themselves  in  their  mountain 
caves.  He  discovered  their  retreats,  and  placed 
quantities  of  wood  at  their  entrances,  which  he 
caused  to  be  set  on  fire.  By  this  means  four 
hundred  children  were  suffocated  in  their  cra- 
dles, or  in  the  arms  of  their  dead  mothers ;  and 
multitudes  were  dashed  headlong  on  the  rocks 
below,  or  butchered  by  the  soldiery.  On  this 
occasion  more  than  three  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  were  destroyed.  In  the  year  1488, 
he  advanced  with  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand 
men  to  attack  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  he 
was  joined  by  many  of  the  Piedmontese  Catho- 
lics, who  were  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
and  the  promise  of  having  their  sins  remitted 


for  so  meritorious  a  service.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  defended  the  narrow  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  repelled  the  invaders.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  being  informed  of  these  proceedings 
was  touched  with  compassion  for  his  subjects, 
who  sent  him  a  deputation  explaining  the  mo- 
tives of  thtir  conduct,  and  craving  his  protection. 
"  He  accepted  their  apology  and  forgave  them 
what  had  passed.  But  having  been  informed 
that  their  young  children  were  born  with  black 
throats;  that  they  were  hairy,  and  had  four  rows 
of  teeth,  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  placed  in 
the  middle  of  their  forehead, — he  commanded 
some  of  them  to  be  brought  before  him  at  Pig- 
nerol ;  where  being  satisfied  by  occular  demon- 
stration that  the  Waldenses  were  net  monsters, 
he  blamed  himself  for  being  so  easily  imposed 
upon  by  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  as  to 
credit  such  idle  reports,  and  at  the  same  time 
declared  his  determination  to  protect  them  in 
the  possession  of  those  privileges  which  had 
been  allowed  to  their  ancestors." 

Notwithstanding  the  duke's  good  intentions 
towards  them,  the  inquisitors  who  had  established 
themselves  in  a  convent  near  Pignerol,  continued 
to  harass  them,  and  as  often  as  they  could  lay 
hands  on  any  of  them,  delivered  them  over  to 
the  secular  power  for  punishment. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  when  the  views,  or  at  least  the 
practice  of  the  Waldenses  were  in  some  respects 
modified  by  their  connection  with  the  church  of 
Geneva,  it  will  be  proper  to  close  this  chapter 
with  a  brief  summary  of  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles.  Voltaire,  in  his  Universal 
History,  in  speaking  of  that  branch  of  the  Wal- 
denses who  inhabited  the  valleys  between  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphiny,  says  they  cultivated  the 
soil  with  such  indefatigable  industry,  as  to  re- 
claim a  great  quantity  of  waste  land. 

He  says,  "  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  their  number  increased  to  near  eigh- 
teen thousand,  who  were  dispersed  in  thirty 
small  towns,  besides  hamlets.  All  this  was  the 
fruit  of  their  industry.  There  were  no  priests 
among  them,  no  quarrels  about  religious  worship, 
no  law  suits;  they  determined  their  differences 
among  themselves.  None  but  those  who  repaired 
to  the  neighboring  cities  knew  that  there  were 
such  things  as  mass  or  bishops.  They  prayed 
to  God  in  their  own  jargon,  and  being  continu- 
ally employed,  they  had  the  happiness  to  know 
no  vice.  This  peaceful  state  they  enjoyed  for 
above  two  hundred  years  since  the  wars  against 
the  Albigenses,  with  which  the  nation  had  been 
wearied. 

"When  mankind  have  long  rioted  in  cruelty, 
their  fury  abates  and  sinks  into  languor  and  in- 
difference, as  we  see  constantly  verified  in  the 
case  of  individuals  and  whole  nations.  Such  was 
the  tranquillity  which  the  Waldenses  enjoyed 
when  the  Reformers  of  Germany  and  Geneva 
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came  to  hear  that  there  were  others  of  the  same 
persuasion  as  themselves. 

"Immediately  they  sent  some  of  their  minis- 
ters (a  name  given  to  the  curates  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,)  to  visit  them ;  and  since  then 
the  Waldenses  are  but  too  well  known/'  What 
the  French  historian  means  by  their  being  too 
well  known,  refers  to  the  dreadful  persecutions 
they  endured,  which  will  be  related  in  another 
chapter. 

The  moral  principles  of  the  Waldenses,  which 
I  consider  the  essential  part  of  Christianity,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unimpeachable.  Even  the 
inquisitors,  who  persecuted  and  put  them  to 
death,  acknowledged  the  spotless  purity  of  their 
lives. 

There  are  several  of  their  confessions  of  faith 
extant,  which  were  probably  drawn  up  in  times 
of  persecution  to  vindicate  them  from  the  slan- 
ders of  their  enemies.  None  of  these,  however, 
are  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  nor  are  there 
any  writings  of  theirs  much  older.  From  the 
most  ancient  of  their  writings,  and  the  accounts 
of  inquisitors  who  examined  them,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  dissented  from  the  Catholic 
church  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  or  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ.  It  is  probable  they  assented 
to  the  Athanasian  creed  established  by  the  first 
council  of  Nice  in  the  year  325,  and  generally 
adopted  in  the  Western  churches  before  the 
Waldenses  were  known  as  a  separate  people. 

It  is  said  by  D'Aubijrne,  in  his  history  of  the 
Reformation,  that  the  Vaudois  "  contended  for 
their  lively  hope  in  God  through  Christ,  for  re- 
generation and  inward  renewal  by  faith,  hope, 
and  charity;  for  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the 
all-sufficiency  of  his  grace  and  righteousness." 

But  he  adds,  that  tf  this  primary  truth  of  the 
justification  of  the  sinner,  which  ought  to  rise 
pre  eminent  above  other  doctrines,  like  Mount 
Blanc  above  the  surrounding  Alps,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently prominent  in  their  system." 

This  I  take  to  be  an  admission  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  was  nof  insisted 
upon  by  the  Waldenses  as  it  now  is  by  some  of 
the  Protestant  churches. 

They  rejected  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
church,  except  baptism,  which  they  administered 
to  adults  only,  and  the  Eucharist,  which  they 
considered  as  only  figurative  of  the  body  and 
blood.  Their  doctrine  and  practice  with  regard 
to  the  Christian  ministry  are  worthy  of  our  es- 
pecial attention. 

It  is  stated  by  Moshiem,  that  they  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  maintained 
that  the  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  were 
obliged  by  their  vocation  to  imitate  the  poverty 
of  the  apostles,  and  to  procure  for  themselves  a 
subsistence  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  They 
considered  every  Christian  as  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure qualified  and  authorized  to  instruct,  exhort, 
and  confirm  the  brethren  in  their  Christian 


course.  "  The  government  of  the  church  was 
committed  by  the  Waldenses  to  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons ;  for  they  acknowledged  that 
these  three  orders  were  instituted  by  Christ  him- 
self." (The  bishops  were  called  majoroles  or 
elders.')  "  But  they  deemed  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  all  these  orders  should  resemble  exactly 
the  apostles  of  the  divine  Saviour ;  and  be  like 
them,  illiterate,  poor,  destitute  of  all  worldly 
possessions,  and  furnished  with  some  laborious 
trade  or  vocation,  in  order  to  gain  by  constant 
industry  their  daily  subsistence." 

Milton,  in  a  tract  entitled  "Considerations 
touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  hirelings 
out  of  the  church,"  says,  "  those  most  ancient 
Reformed  churches  of  the  Waldenses,  if  they 
rather  continued  not  pure  since  the  apostles' 
days,  denied  that  tithes  were  to  be  given,  or  that 
they  were  ever  given  in  the  primitive  church,  as 
appears  by  an  ancient  tractate  inserted  in  the 
Bohemian  history.  The  poor  Waldenses,  the 
ancient  stock  of  our  Reformation,  without  the 
help  [of  tithes]  bred  up  themselves  in  trades, 
and  especially  in  physic  and  surgery,  as  well  as 
the  study  of  scripture,  which  is  the  only  true 
theology,  that  they  might  be  no  burden  to  the 
church,  and  after  the  example  of  Christ  might 
cure  both  soul  and  body,  through  industry  add- 
ing that  to  their  ministry  which  He  joined  to 
his  by  the  gift  of  the  spirit.  So  Peter  Gilles 
relates  in  his  history  of  the  Waldenses  of  Pied- 
mont. But  our  ministers  scorn  to  use  a  trade, 
and  count  it  the  reproach  of  this  age  that  trades- 
men preach  the  gospel.  It  were  to  be  wished 
they  were  all  tradesmen ;  they  would  not  then, 
for  want  of  another  trade,  make  a  trade  of  their 
preaching  ;  and  yet  they  clamor  that  tradesmen 
preach,  though  they  preach,  while  themselves 
are  the  worst  tradesmen  of  all." 

This  testimony  of  Milton  is  corrobated  by  that 
of  the  learned  Jorton,  an  English  historian  and 
divine.  He  says  of  the  Waldenses,  "  they  said 
that  the  prelates  and  doctors  ought  to  imitate 
the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  and  earn  their  bread 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  They  contended 
that  the  office  of  teaching ,  confirming  and  ad- 
monishing the  brethren  belonged  in  some  measure 
to  all  Christians." 

It  appears  from  an  ancient  Catholic  writer 
quoted  by  Peyran,  that  women  »s  well  as  men 
were  engaged  in  teaching  religious  truths.  He 
says  concerning  the  Vaudois,  "  men  and  women, 
small  and  great,  night  ;ind  day  tkey  cease  not  to 
teach  and  to  learn."  "  By  day  the  laborer  teaches 
his  companion  or  learns  of  him  ;  and  at  night  all 
the  time  they  are  awake  they  are  employed  in 
instructing  one  another."  Peyran,  in  speaking 
of  certain  theologians  who  in  the  eleventh  century 
had  been  instructed  by  an  Italian  woman  that 
the  Eucharist  was  not  changed  into  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  says,  "I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
there  was  then  in  Italy  another  place  besides  the 
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valleys  where  women  knew  this  doctrine,  and 
were  able  to  teach  it." 

An  old  inquisitor  of  the  Catholic  church,  Rie- 
nerus  Sacco,  corroborates  this  view.  He  puts 
the  following  language  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Waldenses  :  "  The  doctors  of  the  Roman  church 
are  pompous  both  in  their  habits  and  manners; 
they  love  the  uppermost  rooms  and  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  to  be  called  of  men 
Rabbi,  Rabbi.  For  our  parts  we  desire  no  such 
Rabbis  "  "  They  fight  and  encourage  wars,  and 
command  the  poor  to  be  killed  and  burnt,  in 
defiance  of  the  saying,  '  he  that  taketh  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.'  For  our  parts  they 
persecute  us  for  righteousness'  sake.  They  do 
nothing  but  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  We  work 
with  our  hands.  They  monopolize  the  giving  of 
instruction,  and  '  wo  be  to  them  that  take  away 
the  key  of  knowledge.'  But  among  us,  women 
teach  as  well  as  men,  and  one  disciple  as  soon  as 
he  is  informed  teaches  another.  Among  them 
you  can  hardly  find  a  doctor  who  can  repeat  three 
chapters  of  the  New  Testament  by  heart ;  but  of 
us  there  is  scarcely  man  or  woman  who  doth  not  re- 
tain the  whole." 

Their  testimony  concerning  oaths  and  war  are 
thus  stated  by  Moshiem  :  "  They  adopted  as  the 
model  of  their  moral  discipline  the  sermon  of 
Christ  on  the  Mount,  which  they  interpreted  and 
explained  in  the  moat  rigorous  and  literal  man- 
ner ;  and  consequently  prohibited  and  condemn- 
ed in  their  society  all  wars  and  suits  at  law,  all 
attempts  towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment,  self-defence 
against  unjust  violence,  and  oaths  of  all  kinds." 

This  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Jortin's  account 
of  them,  who  says,  they  interpreted  Christ's  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  according  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words  ;  and  they  condemned  war,  law  suits, 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  capital  punishments, 
oaths,  and  even  self-defence.  In  further  confir- 
mation of  these  views  the  well  known  testimony 
of  the  United  Brethren  or  Moravians  against 
wars  of  every  kind  may  be  adduced.  This  society 
is  a  branch  of  the  Waldenses  founded  in  the 
year  1457,  and  continues  to  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony to  this  ctay. 

In  one  instance  already  related  (in  1488)  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  defended  the 
mountain  passes  to  prevent  the  approach  of  an 
army  sent  to  destroy  the  Waldenses ;  but  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  members  of 
the  Waldensian  church  in  any  instance  departed 
from  their  peaceable  principles,  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  up  to  this  time, 
during  a  period  variously  estimated  at  from  seven 
to  twelve  centuries,  they  bore  a  faithful  testimony 
against  war  ;  and  although  they  suffered  at  times 
from  persecution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  their 
sufferings  were  incomparably  less  than  during 


the  same  period  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
people. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  temptations  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
during  a  part  of  this  time  the  whole  of  southern 
Europe  was  ravaged  by  hordes  of  northern  bar- 
barians ;  and  that  at  a  subsequent  period  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  prevailed,  the  world  re- 
sounded with  the  clang  of  arms,  a  crusading 
phrenzy  seized  upon  the  people,  and  the  digni- 
taries of  the  established  church  appeared  as  the 
leaders  of  invading  armies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Slave  Statistics.  A  directory  and  register  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  year  1793,  givea 
the  following  statistics  of  the  slave  population  in  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  in  the 
year  1791.  At  that  time  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States  was  697,655,  distributed  in  the  different 
states  as  follows. 

Vermont  16,  New  Hamphire  157,  Rhode  Island  948; 
Connecticut  2,764,  New  York  21,324,  New  Jersey 
11,423,  Pennsylvania  3,737,  Delaware  8,887  Maryland 
103,036,  Virginia  292,627,  Kentucky  12,430,  North  Car- 
olina 100,571,  South  Carolina  107,094  Georgia  29,264, 
South  of  the  Ohio  3,417,  North- West  of  the  Ohio  there 
were  none.  At  that  date  the  District  of  Maine  and 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  were  the  only  divisions  in 
which  there  were  no  slaves. 

Importation  of  Stingless  Bees  from  Central  Ame- 
rica.—  A.  O.  Moore,  of  this  city,  who  went  to  Central 
America  last  year  on  account  of  his  health,  has  just 
returned  from  Guatemala,  and  has  brought  with  him 
two  swarms  of  the  stingless  bees  common  in  that 
country,  which  he  has  given  in  charge  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Flushing,  who  will  propagate  themforthe  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Patect  Office,  which  will  in 
due  time  distribute  them,  if  it  is  found  that  they  can 
be  kept  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

These  bees  are  of  two  varieties,  one  large  and  one 
small,  and  both  quite  different  in  all  their  habits  from 
the  honey  bees  common  with  us.  Foroue  thing,  there 
appear  to  be  but  two  classes-- workers  and  queens. 
The  largest  class  are  about  the  size  of  our  common 
bees,  the  queeu  being  much  larger,  and  while  laying 
eggs  appears  very  clnmsy,  and  unable  to  fly.  The 
honey  is  deposited  in  egg-shaped  capsules,  more  than 
half  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  fastened  to  a  plnte  of  wax 
only  upon  one  side,  and  sometimes  arranged  quite 
horizonatal  in  tiers  one  above  another.  The  honey 
is  considered  particularly  delicious,  it  is  not  stored 
in  as  great  quantities  as  with  our  bees.  If  these  are 
stingless,  they  are  often  kept  upon  the  same  peculiar 
terms  as  Paddy's  pig,  about  the  bouse.  Tbe  hive 
most  commonly  consists  of  a  hollow  log,  and  that  is 
hung  up  in  the  hut  that  ehelters  the  family,  or  at  ihe 
door,  under  the  projecting  thatch  of  the  roof.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment  of  their  introduction 
will  prove  successful. — Tribune, 

Persecution  of  the  JEWS.-At  Rzeszow,  Austria,  the 
police  have  lately  commenced  imprisoning  every  Is- 
raelite who  happens  to  be  in  the  street  when  a  priest 
is  passing  through  it  with  a  pix  containing  the  sacred 
wafers.  Petty  acts  of  persecution  are  constantly  being 
committed  upon  the  Jews  in  other  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
without  shipping  demand,  prices  are  weak.  Mixed 
brands  supeifiue  are  offered  at  $5  62,  and  500  barrels 
Western  extra  sold  at  $5  75.  The  salts  to  the  trade 
are  within  the  range  of  ihe  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots 
at  from  ^6  75  a  7  25.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  25,  and 
Corn  Meal  tells  at  $3  50  for  Penna. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  a 
limited  demand.  Sales  of  6,000  bus.  prime  Western 
red  at  $1  30;  2800  bus.  choice  at  $1  33,  and  white 
$1  35  a  1  50.  Rye  is  scarce  at  78  a  85  cts.  Corn  is  firm, 
with  sales  of  good  yellow  at  75  cents.  Oats  are  steady, 
with  sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  36  cents,  and  Penn- 
sylvania at  37  cents. 

Cloverseed  is  in  demand,  at  $5  75  per  64  pounds. 
Small  sales  of  Timothy  at  $2  75,  and  Flaxseed  at 
$1  62  per  bushel. 


T^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDIiSG  SCOOL  FOR 
Vi  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
feaiem  Oo.,  N.  J. 

The  Fmeenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
11th  mo.  6ih. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoioughiy  taught;  also  toe  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages'. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  ex*tra. 

lor   further   information  address   the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 

A Situation  is  wanted  as  teacher  of  small  children, 
and  general  assistant  in  a  family,  or  as  teacher 
a^oue  of  a  neighborhood  school.  Audress 

M.  E.  SATTERTHWAITE, 
9th  mo.  15.  Demon,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  lor  girls 
will  re-open  the  1st  of  lOih  mo .  (October)  next, 
and  continue  in  session  40  weeka.  For  particulars 
inquire  of 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietor, 
Mooresto vvn  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.'  J. 
9th  mo.  15in,  I860. 


LAKE  SCHOOL,  at  West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,  New 
Yoik. — Toe  next  term  of  40  weeks  begins  1st  of 
'leuth  montn.  $90  per  term  for  board  and  use  of  books^ 
or  at  the  rate  ot  $2  25  per  week.  For  Circular  ad- 
dress 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELM  IRA  AVERILL, 
9.h  mo.  8.  Proprietors. 

TPEACHER  WANTED. —  Wanted  a  competent  male 
_|_  teacher,(a  Friend)  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 

Abiugtou.  Address  SAMUEL  W.  NOBLE,  Jenkin- 
town  P.  U.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

9th  mo.  8,  1860. 

TTOR  SALE.— The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the 
J]  Farms  known  as  Olney  and  Wilna,  situated  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  about  6  miles  north  of 
.Magnolia  Station  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  near  Friends'  Meeting-house 
at  Fallston. 

The  whole  tract  embraces  about  Six  Hundred  Acres, 


upon  which  there  are  two  large  First  Class  Residen- 
ces, with  commodious  Barns,  Stables.,  and  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  first  rate  order,  together  with  several 
excellent  tenant  houses,  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 
Shop,  &c.  The  land  is  in  the  highest  slate  o?  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  due  proportion  of  wood  land,  well  laid  off, 
and  fencing  in  first  rate  condition.  Being  entirely 
healthy,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  excellent  society, 
the  above  property  offers  inducements  to  parties  wish- 
ing to  purchase,  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  will  be  sold 
together  or  divided  into  two  or  more  places  to  suit 
purchasers.  Payments  will  be  made  easy.  For  fur- 
ther patticulars,  apply  to  ISAAC  TYSON,  Jr.,  71 
Second  street,  Baltimore.  9  mo.  1 — 4t. 


rrflE  Compilation  which  I  have  prepared  of-  the 
1  Conversations,  Discussions,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Thomas  Story,"  is  now  published  and  ready  ior  de- 
livery. They  form  a  12mo.  volume  of  363  pages  ;  the 
price  in  cloth  binding  is  $1  per  single  copy,  or  six 
copies  for  $5.00. 

Persons  procuring  subscriptions  will  be  entitled  to 
one  copy  extra  for  every  five  subscribed  for. 

Orders  received  by  T.  Ellwood  -Zell,  No.  439  Market 
street.  NATHL  RICHARDSON. 

Byberry,  8th  mo.  31st,  1860. 

M  HARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
l^ihis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  &t  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  trrm  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrisb,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  p  .    .  , 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,     /  Principals. 

8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Bjberry  Boaiding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hiilborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1860,  and  continue  foity  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  ot  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advauce,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  tension. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  addrtss 
JANE  H1LLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2m. 

J>  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
_i  Institution  will  open  for  the  recepti.^  .  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tent"  Mith  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  diviu<.  .  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 

65.00  per  half  «  '  20  " 
Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 
Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  instructor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  Counfy. 

1  mo.  21,  1860. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Frs.,  Lodgest. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP.  I. 

(Continued  from  page  151.) 

About  this  time  my  father  died,  in  the  Tenth 
month,  1724,  which  was  a  great  loss  to  our  whole 
family,  and  as  he  had  allotted  me  to  live  with 
and  take  care- of  my  mother,  it  became  my  duty 
to  keep  mostly  at  home.  I  spent  near  a  year 
much  in  the  condition  above  mentioned;  often 
out  of  hope  of  ever  attaining  to  that  state  I  had 
witnessed  when  very  young  ;  but  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  after  I  had  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remember  me,  who 
had  been  an  exile  in  captivity  under  the  old 
taskmaster  in  Egypt  spiritually,  and  by  his  righ- 
teous judgments,  mixed  with  unspeakable  mer- 
cies, to  make  way  for  my  deliverance ;  I  was  vis- 
ited with  a  sore  fit  of  sickness,  which  in  a  few 
days  so  fully  awakened  me,  that  I  had  no  hope 
of  ever  being  again  intrusted  with  health  ;  my 
misspent  time,  and  all  my  transgressions  were 
brought  to  my  remembrance,  and  heavy  judg- 
ment was  upon  me  for  them  ;  I  was  met  with  in 
this  narrow  path,  and  could  no  longer  fly  from 
God  and  his  spirit  in  my  conscience,  whose  sore 
displeasure  I  had  justly  incurred.  I  had  heard 
of  men  who  had  been  notorious  offenders,  and 
fled  from  the  justice  of  the  common  law,  until 
they  became  outlawed;  such  in  a  spiritual  sense 
my  case  appeared  to  be ;  I  thought  I  had  as  it 
were  heard  an  act  of  grace  and  free  pardon  re- 
peatedly proclaimed,  if  I  would  return  and  live 


uprightly-  for  the  future ;  but  in  the  time  of  such 
visitations,  I  concluded  it  was  only  to  bring  me 
under  judgment  to  take  me  from  my  pleasure, 
for  that  mine  offences  would  never  be  pardoned, 
and  so  I  had  withstood  or  neglected  those  visit- 
ations.   I  now  saw  clearly  that  herein  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  lying  suggestions  of  satan,  mine  ene- 
my.   At  this  time  my  old  will  in  the  fallen  na- 
ture gave  up  its  life,  and  I  cried,  "I  am  not 
worthy  to  live  or  enjoy  favor,  yet,  Oh  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  look  on  me  with  an  eye 
of  pity,  do  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  magnify  thy 
own  name,  prepare  me  by  thy  judgments  and 
power,  that  thy  mercy  may  be  shown  in  and  by 
me,  whether  thou  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  or 
shall  grant  me  more  days,  which  is  only  in  thy 
power."    Now  my  heart  was  made  exceedingly 
tender,  I  wept  much,  and  an  evidence  was  given 
me,  that  the  Lord  had  heard  my  cry,  and  in  mercy 
looked  down  on  me  from  his  holy  habitation, 
j  and  a  willing  heart  and  patience  was  given  me 
to  bear  his  chastisements  and  the  working  of  his 
eternal  word  of  power,  which  created  all  things 
at  the  beginning,  and  by  which  poor,  fallen  man 
1  only  is  created  anew  in  the  heavenly  image,  and 
prepared  to  praise  him  with  acceptance,  who'lives 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Whilst  I  lay  in  this  condition,  perhaps  1  was 
thought  by  those  who  watched  with  me  to  be 
near  expiring;  but  though  I  said  little  or  nothing, 
I  believe  I  was  quite  sensible,  yet  exceedingly 
weakened,  having  for  about  twenty- four  hours 
felt  more  inward  and  inexpressible  anguish  than 
outward  pain,  which  was  no  doubt  great.  I  take 
it  to  be  toward  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  and 
night  of  my^ illness,  that  I  felt  the  incomes  and 
owning  of  divine  love  in  a  greater  degree  than 
ever  ;  for  the  prospect  I  had  of  so  great  forgive- 
ness made  me  love  the  more ;  for  love  is  ever  re- 
ciprocal. I  remember  that  I  saw  the  morning 
light,  and  thought  all  things  looked  new  and 
sweet;  I  lay  where  the  sun  shone  near  or  on  my 
bed,  and  have  sometimes  since  thought  that,  be- 
ing weak,  the  strength  of  the  light  and  too  much 
company  hurt  me.  I  leave  this  hint  to  excite 
nurses  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  very  weak, 
indisposed  people  to  beware  of  letting  over  much 
light  come  upon  them,  or  many  visitors,  except 
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they  be  such  who  are  sensible  of  the  weak  by 
being  inward  and  quiet,  waiting  to  feel  the  sym- 
pathy which  truth  gives,  the  company  of  such 
being  truly  refreshing. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  so  to  restore  me  that  I  re- 
covered my  usual  strength,  and  was  frequently 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  the  tender  dealings  of 
a  merciful  God,  whose  goodness  and  owning  love 
I  felt  to  be  very  near.  I  then  loved  retirement 
and  inwardly  to  feel  after  the  incomes  of  life, 
and  was  often  fearful  lest  I  should  again  fall 
away.  In  this  time  it  was  manifested  to  me  that 
if  in  patience  I  stood  faithful,  I  should  be  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  loved  to  attend 
religious  meetings,  especially  those  for  discipline, 
and  it  was  clearly  shown  me  that  all  who  attend 
those  meetings  should  inwardly  wait  in  great  aw- 
fulness  to  know  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ 
the  head  of  the  Church,  to  give  them  an  under- 
standing what  their  several  services  are,  and  for 
ability  to  answer  the  requirings  of  truth,  for  it  is 
by  the  light  and  spirit  thereof  that  the  Lord's 
work  is  done  with  acceptance,  and  none  should 
presume  to  speak  or  act  without  its  motion  and 
direction  ;  for  they  who  act  and  speak  without  it 
do  often  darken  counsel,  mislead  the  weak,  and 
expose  their  own  folly,  to  the  burthen  and  grief 
of  sensible  Friends.  It  was  in  great  fear  that  I 
attempted  to  speak  in  these  meetings,  and  as  I 
kept  low  with  an  eye  single  to  the  honor  of  truth, 
I  felt  peace  and  inward  strength  to  increase  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  good  for  all  who  are  con- 
cerned to  speak  to  matters  in  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, in  the  first  place  to  take  heed  that  their 
own  spirits  do  not  prompt  thereto,  and  to  mind 
the  time  when  to  speak  fitly ;  for  a  word  in  sea- 
son from  a  pure  heart,  is  precious,  and  frequently 
prevents  debates  instead  of  ministering  conten- 
tion, and  when  they  have  spoken  to  business  they 
should  turn  inward  to  feel  whether  the  pure 
truth  owns  them,  and  in  that  rest,  without  an 
over  anxious  care  whether  it  succeeds  at  that 
time  or  not,  so  Friends  will  be  preserved  from  be- 
ing lifted  up  because  their  service  is  immediately 
owned;  or  if  it  should  be  rejected  or  slighted,  in 
this  inward  humble  state,  the  labor  is  felt  and 
seen  to  be  the  Lord's. 

It  is  a  great  favor  from  the  Lord  that  he  is 
pleased  to  cover  his  children  with  his  pure  fear, 
and  array  their  souls  with  the  garment  of  humil- 
ity, that  they  may  stand  in  his  presence  with  ac- 
ceptance, waiting  to  be  taught  of  his  ways,  in 
meekness  to  be  guided  in  judgment.  These  only 
feel  the  necessity  of  minding  that  excellent  ex- 
hortation, "  Be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  In  a  de- 
gree of  reverent  thankfulness,  I  bless  the  name 
of  the  Lord  through  his  beloved  Son,  that  I  then 
'according  to  my  measure  knew  what  I  now  write. 
It  was  a  time  of  growing  with  me ;  I  rarely 
passed  a  day  without  feeling  the  incomes  of  di- 
vine* life,  and  was  favored  strongly  to  desire  "  the 


sincere  milk  of  the  holy  word/7  that  in  humility 
I  might  grow  thereby  in  substance ;  but  after- 
wards I  was  left,  and  withdrawn  from,  so  that  for 
days,  yea  many  days  together,  I  was  without  in- 
ward refreshment,  and  ready  to  fear  that  I  had 
offended  my  gracious  Redeemer,  and  being 
thoughtful,  and  inwardly  engaged  to  know  the 
cause,  I  had  to  consider  that  children,  though 
they  may  be  thriving,  and  darlings  of  their  natu- 
ral parents,  are  not  fit  for  much  business  until  they 
are  weaned,  and  although  they  grow  finely,  they 
are  gradually  taught  to  wait  the  appointed  time 
between  meals,  before  they  have  much  care  of 
their  father's  business,  and  are  further  prepared, 
so  as  to  miss  a  set  meal,  or  be  a  longer  time  with- 
out outward  food,  before  they  are  fit  for  a  journey, 
and  with  these  thoughts,  (leaving  the  reader  to 
judge  from  whence  they  came,)  a  hope  began  to  re- 
vive in  me  that  I  was  not  forsaken,  which  indeed, 
as  I  kept  patient,  I  was  abundantly  sensible  of  at 
times,  even  those  times  which  are  in  the  Lord's 
hand;  for  his  children  experience  that  the  times 
of  refreshment  come  from  him,  who  when  he 
hath  exercised  and  proved  them  in  his  infinite 
kindness  is  pleased  to  cause  them  to  sit  down, 
and  condescends  himself  to  serve  them.  Blessed 
for  ever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  knows 
how  to  prepare  his  soldiers  to  remain  faithful, 
and  to  indure  with  patience  what  the  natural 
man  would  account  hardness. 

I  had  strong  desires  that  elderly  Friends  should 
be  good  examples  to  the  youth,  not  only  in  word 
and  conversation,  but  in  meetings  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  it  grieved  me  exceedingly  to  see  any 
of  them  overcome  with  sleep,  and  my  concern 
for  one  Friend  on  that  account,  was  so  great  that 
I  knew  not  what  was  best  to  do,  and  reasoned  af- 
ter this  manner:  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  am 
young,  and  he  an  elderly  man,  he  will  not  take 
it  well  that  I  should  speak  to  him,  and  perhaps 
I  may  yet  fall;  and  if  so,  the  more  I  take  upon 
me  the  greater  my  fall  will  be.  Besides,  though 
I  have  spoken  in  meetings  for  discipline,  when 
truth  hath  been  strong  upon  me,  yet  out  of  meet- 
ings I  am  not  fit  to  reprove,  or  speak  to  particu- 
lars. For  I  was  cautious  indeed  in  those  days, 
of  talking  about  religion  or  good  things,  from  a 
fear  of  getting  a  habit  thereof,  and  so  not  know 
the  true  motion;  which  I  thought  I  had  observed 
to  be  the  failing  of  some.  In  this  strait  it  came 
into  my  mind  to  go  to  the  person  in  the  nighty 
as  the  most  private  time,  and  manner;  for  if  [ 
took  him  aside  before  or  after  a  meeting,  others 
might  wonder  for  what,  and  I  might  betray  my 
weakness,  and  reproach  the  good  cause,  and  do 
no  good,  and  if  the  friend  should  be  displeased 
with  me,  he  might  publicly  show  what  otherwise 
he  would  conceal  after  a  private  deliberation ;  so 
in  the  evening  I  went,  desiring  the  Lord  to  go 
with  me,  and  guide  me,  if  it  was  a  motion  from 
him.  When  I  came  to  the  house  it  was  dark;  I 
called,  and  the  friend  came  out  to  see  who  was 
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here,  and  invited  me  in.  I  told  him  I  was  in 
taste  to  go  home,  but  wanted  to  speak  with  him 
f  he  pleased,  and  so  passed  quietly  toward  home, 
o  draw  him  from  the  door,  and  then  told  him 
ay  concern  for  him  in  a  close,  honest,  plain  mail- 
er, and  without  staying  to  reason  much,  left  him 
a  a  tender,  loving  disposition,  as  I  believe.  I 
eturned  home  with  great  inward  peace.  When 
hou  doest,  or  givest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand 
now  what  thy  right  doth,  was  an  excellent  pre- 
ept;  that  left  hand  of  self  should  not  act  in  such 
hings,  no  matter  how  privately  they  are  done, 
hey  often  answer  the  end  better;  neither  is  it  a 
mit  to  lay  things  low  and  familiar,  the  truth 
nil  have  its  own  weight,  and  accompany  what  it 
ictates  with  its  own  evidence.  My  intention  in 
rriting  this  is  to  encourage  the  humbled,  careful 
raveller  in  the  way  of  his  duty.  At  some  times 
)  appeared  to  be  likely  to  do  most  good  to  write 
ly  mind  to  some,  which  I  did  with  success,  as  I 
imed  only  at  a  discharge  of  duty,  in  the  most 
rivate  manner,  and  the  good  of  those  to  whom 
wrote. 

When  I  had  entered  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
ly  age,  I  accomplished  marriage  with  Margaret 
>rown,  a  virtuous  young  woman,  whom  I  had 
}ved  as  a  sister  for  several  years,  because  I  be- 
ieved  she  loved  religion.  I  think  I  may  say 
afely  it  was  in  a  good  degree  of  the  Lord's  pure 
ear,  and  a  sense  of  the  pointings  of  truth,  on 
•oth  sides,  that  we  took  each  other  on  the  twenty- 
eventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  1729,  (old 
tyle,)  in  an  appointed  meeting  at  East  Notting- 
lam,  and  I  thought  that  our  Heavenly  Father* 
wned  us  with  his  presence  at  that  time.  The 
ovenants  made  in  marriage  are  exceeding  great, 
,nd  I  think  they  never  can  be  rightly  kept,  and 
ruly  performed  without  divine  assistance ;  and 
m  convinced,  if  all  who  enter  into  a  marriage 
tate  would  in  the  Lord's  fear  truly  seek  his  as- 
istance,  they  would  know  their  own  tempers 
:ept  down,  and  instead  of  jarring  and  discord, 
inity  of  spirit,  harmony  of  conduct,  and  a  con- 
em  to  be  exemplary  to  their  offspring  would  in- 
rease  and  be  maintained. 

The  summer  following,  in  the  year  1730,  a 
Monthly  meeting  was  settled  at  Nottingham,  (be- 
ng  before  a  branch  of  New-Garden  Monthly 
Meeting,)  by  the  advice  and  appointment  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  This  brought  a  fear  and 
veighty  concern  upon  me  and  many  others  that 
he  affairs  of  truth  might  be  managed  to  the 
lonor  thereof;  for  we  had  but  few  substantial 
ilderly  Friends.  In  a  sense  of  our  weakness,  it 
vas  the  breathing  desire  of  my  soul  that  the 
[jord  would  be  pleased,  for  his  own  sake  and  the 
lonor  of  his  great  name,  to  be  near  to  his  chil- 
Iren,  and  inspire  them  with  wisdom  and  judg- 
nent  for  his  own  work;  and  blessed  for  ever  be 
lis  holy  name  !  I  believe  he  heard  our  cry,  and 
n  measure  answered  our  prayers ;  being  kept 
ow  and  humble,  it  was  a  growing  time  to  seve- 


ral. My  affection  to  Friends  of  New-Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  was  so  great  that  for  many 
months  after  we  parted  from  them  I  seldom 
missed  attending  it,  and  therein  had  great  satis- 
faction, and  some  of  their  members  frequently 
attended  ours,  for  our  love  towards  each  other 
was  mutual. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EXTRACTS    FROM    "  CONVERSATIONS,  DISCUS- 
SIONS AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  STORY." 
(Continued  from  page  460.) 
WILLIAM  WAKE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
CHAPTER  XLVII. 

The  Affirmation  Act. 

John  Fallowfield,  myself,  and  one  more,  going 
to  Lambeth,  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of  Wil- 
liam Wake,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  us,  in  our  endeavors  with  the  king  and  par- 
liament to  procure  an  affirmation  (instead  of  an 
oath)  in  terms  less  exceptionable  than  that  then 
in  force,  the  bishop  gave  us  a  courteous  and 
friendly  reception  ;  and  when  we  had  told  him 
our  business,  and  exhibited  our  request,  he,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Be- 
cause of  oaths  the  land  mourns ;  and  it  is  shock- 
ing to  observe  with  what  levity  and  insensibility 
oaths  are  administered  and  taken  in  this  nation  ! 
I  am  for  liberty  of  conscience,  where  that  is  truly 
the  case,  and  could  wish  there  were  not  any 
form  of  words  of  any  higher  nature  than  you 
now  solicit  for,  to  be  used  in  this  land  in  any 
case  whatever ;  but  if  we  should  grant  it  to  you 
only,  I  fear  the  people  would  resent  it,  and  blame 
us."  To  this  I  answered,  "that  if  he  and  the 
clergy  would  heartily  concur  in  soliciting  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  form  as  we  now  desired, 
I  did  believe  our  people  would  readily  exert  their 
utmost  endeavors  that  way." 

Then  said  the  bishop,  "  Put  the  case,  that  any 
controversy  should  arise  between  any  of  the  clergy 
and  any  of  your  people  concerning  what  we  call 
our  dues,  do  not  you  think  it  were  reasonable 
that  we  and  our  evidences  should  be  admitted  in 
the  controversy  to  the  same  form  of  words  as 

you?" 

John  Fallowfield  answered,  "That  he  thought 
that  could  not  be  reasonable,  unless  they  had 
the  same  way  of  thinking  as  we,  and  did  believe 
themselves  under  the  same  obligation  to  speak 
truth  in  evidence  without  an  oath,  as  with  one, 
as  we  do ;  for  lying  and  false  witness  are  breaches 
of  the  commands  of  God,  and  mortal  sins  as  well  as 
perjury.  And  if  your  people,  or  such  of  them 
as  might  be  called  to  witness,  should  happen  to 
think  otherwise,  or  that  they  were  not  so  strict- 
ly tied  lip  by  such  a  form  of  words  as  by  an  oath, 
they  might  equivocate,  or  venture  to  falsify ;  so 
that  we  could  not  have  equal  security."  The 
bishop  very  moderately  took  this  answer,  and 
made  no  reply. 
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Then  I  took  the  occasion  to  say  to  the  bishop, 
that  notwithstanding  the  lenity  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  provision  the  legislature  had 
made,  for  the  more  easy  and  less  destructive  way 
of  recovery  of  what  the  clergy  call  their  dues ; 
yet  many  of  the  inferior  sort  still  continued  to 
take  the  most  chargeable  and  ruinous  methods, 
in  the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and  Chancery; 
whereby  many  families  were  greatly  distressed 
and  reduced,  if  not  ruined :  which  did  not  only 
greatly  oppress  our  friends,  but  fixed  an  ill  char- 
acter and  odium  upon  the  clergy  themselves  in 
general :  for  there  is  not  a  man  so  poor,  if  he  is 
honest  and  a  good  man,  but  that  he  is  loved  and 
respected  by  his  neighbors ;  and  when  such  are 
oppressed  by  any  of  the  clergy  (though  by  law), 
mankind,  who  observe  it,  are  not  always  so  just 
as  to  place  the  odium  upon  the  single  and  imme- 
diate oppressor,  but  rather  apply  it  to  the  whole 
body,  and  say,  See  here  the  clergy,  who  pretend 
to  teach  religion,  how  uncharitable,  how  covetous, 
how  cruel  they  are :  here  is  a  poor  honest  man 
and  his  family  ruined  for  a  trifle.  Now  consid- 
ering the  station  and  authority  thou  bears  in  the 
National  Church,  if  thou  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
vise them  to  greater  moderation,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  many,  and  prevent  the  odium  which 
really  militates  against  themselves,  as  well  as 
oppresses  us. 

The  bishop,  being  a  mild-tempered  man,  did 
not  at  all  take  this  freedom  amiss,  but  replied, 
"  That  he  had  not  that  authority  over  the  infe- 
rior clergy  that  we  might  think,  for,"  said  he, 
"  they  have  the  law  on  their  side,  and  they  know 
it,  and  their  highest  regard  is  to  their  own  inter- 
est ;  and  you  have  more  authority  among  your 
people,  by  your  excommunications  in  your  month- 
ly and  quarterly  meetings,  &c,  than  I  have  in 
the  Church,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  nation,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil.  I  call  it  excommunication  ; 
you  will  not  take  that  word  amiss,  that  is  our 
way  of  expressing  it." 

I  answered,  That  we  did  not  take  any  excep- 
tions at  the  word  ;  it  was  very  significant,  and 
expressive  of  the  thing ;  only  we  think  excom- 
munication ought  not  to  reach  so  far  as  they  ex- 
tended it;  it  should  not  extend  to  men's  liberty, 
property,  or  persons.  What  we  mean  by  excom- 
munication is  this  :  When  any  one  among  us 
goes  into  any  immoral  practices  or  acts,  and  after 
due  admonition  persists  in  anything  contrary  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  religion  (as  we  under- 
stand it),  we  deny  such  an  one  Christian  com- 
munion, or  to  be  a  member  of  our  society,  until 
he  repent,  and,  by  better  conduct,  give  ample 
proof  of  his  reformation  and  sincerity.  And 
when  sucb  a  delinquent  is  become  a  true  penitent, 
and  desires  to  be  reconciled  to  the  body,  we  ap- 
prehend it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  society  to 
receive  him  when  so  stated,  as  before  to  bear 
witness  against  him,  and  deny  (or  excommuni- 
cate) him.    The  bishop  made  no  reply  to  this; 


but  only  said,  "It  is  immoral  in  any  one, 
of  any  society,  to  break  or  reject  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  society  he  belongs  to,  or  makes 
profession  with  ;  I  say  such  persons  are  immoral, 
and  are  not  fit  for  any  communion." 

Speaking  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  insisting  on  the  law  only  for  it,  he  said, 
"  As  to  the  right  of  our  maintenance  as  ministers, 
whether  of  Divine  right  or  by  the  laws  only,  we 
are  divided  in  our  sentiments  on  that  point. 
There  are  about  fourteen  thousand  of  the  clergy 
1  in  this  nation  (as  I  remember  he  said),  and  I  do 
|  not  know  on  which  side  of  the  question  the  ma- 
jority may  be  :  but  for  my  own  part,  for  me  to 
;  think  I  have  this  house  (lifting  up  his  hand 
i  towards  the  ceiling),  or  my  bishopric,  by  Divine 
right,  there  is  nothing  in  it;  only,  as  these  are 
advantages  annexed  to  an  office  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  which  office  I  enjoy  by  the  favor  of 
the  prince,  so  I  receive  and  hold  it,  and  no  other- 
wise."   This  I  deemed  a  frank  and  honest  con- 
fession, and  could  not  but  respect  him  for  it. 

Again,  upon  my  mentioning  the  severity  and 
envy  of  some  of  the  inferior  clergy  against  us,  he 
granted,  "  That  these  things  brought  an  odium 
upon  themselves,  and  wrought  against  them; 
and  added,  that  he  was  against  persecution  in  any 
degree  or  form  ;  and  that  if  he  was  incumbent 
in  any  parish,  he  would  never  sue  any  of  our 
friends  for  his  dues."  And  then  related  to  us 
the  following  passage:  "That  a  clergyman  of 
his  acquaintance  having  a  presentation  offered 
him  to  a  church  in  London,  a  friend  of  his  would 
have  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  it,  because 
(said  he)  there  are  many  Quakers  in  the  parish, 
and  you  must  either  lose  a  great  part  of  your 
dues,  or  be  perpetually  at  law  and  trouble  about 
them,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  your  temper  and 
quietude.  But  (said  the  bishop),  the  gentle- 
man replied,  that  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  Quakers  in  the  parish,  I  will  accept  it,  and 
accordingly  did ;  and  being  gentle  and  neighbor- 
ly among  them,  and  never  suing  any  of  them, 
they  took  it  so  well  that  they  generally  made  up 
his  dues  some  other  way,  and  they  lived  very 
peaceably  together." 

To  this  I  replied,  that  it  being  matter  of  con- 
science in  all  of  us  that  are  true  to  our  princi- 
ples, we  could  not  justify  any  of  our  Friends  in 
taking  any  by-ways,  or  equivocal  methods  to 
elude  our  profession  in  that  case ;  for  whatso- 
ever any  man  professeth  as  any  part  or  incident 
of  the  Christian  religion,  he  ought  to  be  sincere 
therein  ;  and  it  were  more  manly  and  Christian 
to  act  openly  as  one  is  inwardly  persuaded,  than 
to  profess  one  thing  openly,  and  act  another  con- 
trary in  secret :  for  that  is  hypocrisy,  and  we 
would  not  have  one  such  among  us. 

Then  I  related  to  the  bishop  how,far  we  think 
any  society  of  Christians  may  and  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  necessary  charge  of  a  Gospel  min- 
istry, and  how  that  matter  stands  among  us  at 
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his  day.  That  we  believe  the  true  Gospel  min- 
5try  and  Christian  religion  comes  not  by  tradi- 
ion,  imitation,  or  succession,  as  from  the  apos- 
les  and  primitives,  but  immediately  from  Christ 
iniself;  who,  according  to  his  promise,  hath 
ver  been  with  his  Church,  and  ever  will  be,  to 
he  end  of  the  world,  as  a  fountain  of  life  and 
alvation  unto  her:  that  he  only  hath  right  and 
ower  to  call,  sanctify,  and  qualify  whomsoever 
e  pleaseth,  as  ministers  and  officers  in  his  con- 
regations,  or  amongst  his  people ;  which  is  of 
is  own  seeking,  congregationing,  baptizing,  and 
aving,  by  the  revelation,  operation,  and  agency 
f  his  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  observe  that  now, 
s  in  times  past,  he  taketh  the  weak  things  of 
his  world  whereby  to  overpower  the  strong,  and 
oolish  whereby  to  confound  the  wisdom  of 
he  wise,  that  no  flesh  may  boast  before  him. 
Lnd  when  at  any  time  we  are  sitting  together  in 
ilence  (as  we  usually  do),  waiting  upon  the  Al- 
nighty  for  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that 
7e  may  be  comforted,  refreshed,  and  edified  there- 
y,  if  any  one  bath  his  understanding  enlighten- 
i  thereby  into  any  edifying  matter,  and  moved 
nd  enabled  to  speak,  the  rest  have  proper  qual- 
ications,  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  discern  and 
ldge,  both  of  the  soundness  of  his  speech 
nd  matter  and  also  of  the  spirit  and  foun- 
rin  from  which  his  ministry  doth  arise;  and 
?from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  Truth, 
i  hath  acceptance  with  the  congregation,  and 
hough  but  in  a  few  words,  it  is  comfortable  and 
iifying  ;  for  as  the  palate  tasteth  meats,  so  the 
ar,  or  discerning  faculties  of  an  illuminated, 
mctified  mind,  distinguisheth  words,  and  the 
mntain  from  which  they  spring.  And  such  a 
erson  thus  appearing,  may  so  appear  at  another 
me,  and  be  enlarged  in  word  and  in  power,  and  so 
a  gradually,  till  he  hath  given  proof  of  his  minis- 
*y  to  his  friends  and  brethren,  among  whom,  in 
le  neighborhood, he  hath  been  exercised  therein, 
ntil  he  becomes  a  workman  in  the  Gospel  in 
)ine  good  degree  fitted  for  the  service ;  and  then 
may  so  happen,  as  often  it  doth,  that  this  per- 
m  is  moved  or  called  by  the  word  of  God  to 
•avel  in  this  service  in  some  other  places  re- 
lote  from  his  habitation,  which  will  take  him 
EF  from  his  business  whereby  he  maintains  hitn- 
>lf,  his  wife  and  family ;  and  suppose  him  to 
e  a  cobbler  of  old  shoes,  a  patcheror  translator 
t  old  clothes,  or  the  meanest  mechanic  that  can 
e  named,  poor  and  not  able  to  fit  himself  with 
Dmmon  necessaries  for  his  journey,  he  wauteth 
horse  (though  some  only  walk),  clothing  and 
le  like  ;  in  such  a  case  the  Friends  of  the  meet- 
ig  to  which  he  belongs  provide  all  such  things, 
ad  furnish  him.  And  if  in  that  service  he  is  solong 
rom  home  as  that  his  horse  fails,  and  his  clothes 
ear  out,  and  necessaries  are  wanting  unto  him, 
len  the  Friends  where  he  travels,  where  his 
irvice  is  acceptable,  take  care  to  furnish  him 
11  he  returns  to  his  family  and  business.  And 


in  the  time  of  his  absence  from  them,  some 
Friend  or  Friends  of  the  neighborhood  visit  his 
family,  advise  in  his  business,  and  charitably 
promote  it  till  he  return.  But  as  to  any  other 
temporal  advantages,  or  selfish  motive  of  reward 
for  such  service,  there  is  no  such  thing  among  us  : 
for  if  our  ministers  should  have  the  least  view 
that  way,  and  insisted  upon  it,  or  our  people  were 
willing  to  gratify  that  desire,  we  should  then  con- 
clude we  were  gone  off  from  the  true  foundation 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  become  apostates. 
But  though  our  principles  allow  such  assistance 
to  our  ministers  as  I  have  related,  yet  I  have 
not  known  any  instance  (save  one)  of  any  such 
help  :  for  by  the  good  providence  of  God  our 
ministers  have  generally  sufficient  of  their  own 
to  support  the  charge  of  their  travels  in  that  ser- 
vice, and  are  unwilling  that  the  Gospel  should  be 
chargeable  to  any;  only  as  their  ministry  makes 
way  where  they  come,  their  company  is  accepta- 
ble to  their  friends,  who  afford  them  to  eat 
and  drink  and  lodge  with  them  for  anight  or  two, 
more  or  less,  as  there  may  be  occasion ;  which 
being  freely  given,  and  freely  received,  we  think 
is  like  unto  the  primitives,  under  the  immediate 
conduct  of  the  same  Lord,  our  Saviour  and  Di- 
rector. 

The  bishop  heard  all  these  things  with  patience 
and  candor,not  showing  the  least  dislike  to  any  part 
of  what  passed  among  us  ;  and  being  ended,  he 
said  a  little  pleasantly,  "Then  you  are  like  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  we  are  like  Silas  and  Timothy; 
you  travel  abroad  to  propagate  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  we  remain  at  home,  taking  care  of  things 
there. "  And  though  it  was  on  the  second  day, 
when  usually  visited  by  his  clergy,  he  stayed 
with  us  alone  till  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  at  our  departure  said,  "  Gentlemen,  let  us, 
in  our  several  stations,  endeavor  to  promote  uni- 
versal love,  good-will,  and  charity  amongst  man 
kind  ;  and  I  pray  God  bless  you  and  prosper  you 
in  your  undertakings;  for  we  ought  to  pray  for 
one  another,  and  desire  the  best  things  one  for 
another."  And  so  we  departed  in  peace  and 
satisfaction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MUSIC  AND  DECORATIONS  DETRIMENTAL  TO  THE 
WORSHIP  OF  GOD. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  seek  to  affect  the 
mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture,  painting  or  mu- 
sic, the  impressions  produced  by  these1  adjuncts 
is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the  worship  of 
the  unseen  Jehovah. 

If  the  outward  eye  is  taken  up  with  material 
splendor  or  forms  of  external  beauty,  the  mind's 
eye  sees  but  little  of  "  Him  who  is  invisible ;  " 
the  ear  that  is  entranced  with  the  melody  of 
sweet  sounds,  listens  not  to  the  "still  small 
voice"  by  which  the  Lord  makes  his  presence 
known. —  Visit  to  my  Fatherland,  by  R.  H.  H., 
a  converted  Jew. 
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DANIEL  QUINBY. 
(Continued  from  page  454.) 

His  next  journey  appears  to  have  been  taken 
in  1810,  of  which  he  has  left  the  following  mem- 
oranda : 

Having  obtained  the  unity  and  sympathy  of 
our  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  perform 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  some  parts  of  Maryland,  after  hav- 
ing a  solid  opportunity  in  my  family,  I  took 
l3ave  of  them  in  much  tenderness  on  the  9th  of 
2d  mo.,  1810,  in  company  with  Thomas  String- 
ham. 

26th.  Arrived  at  Burlington,  and  attended 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  ministers  and  elders, 
where  I  met  Thomas  Scattergood  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

27th.  Attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
which  was  large.  However  inexperienced  I  felt 
myself  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  to 
what  many  of  my  friends  were  who  were  present, 
— for  there  were  many  eminent  ministers  of  the 
gospel  at  this  meeting — yet,  I  was  furnished 
with  a  renewed  qualification  to  preach  the  word, 
I  trust  in  and  under  the  influence  of  that  power 
and  wisdom  that  enables  the  poor  instrument  to 
blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion.  My  mind  was  much 
exercised  in  the  meeting  for  discipline,  under  an 
apprehension  that  there  was  a  disposition  pre- 
vailing amongst  Friends  tobemedling  with  poli- 
tical matters,  which  1  had  to  bear  a  testimony 
against ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  to  have  led  Friends 
in  this  section  very  much  into  the  mixture. 

28th.  Had  a  meeting  at  Evesham  to  pretty 
good  satisfaction,  and  this  afternoon  accompani- 
ed Job  and  Sarah  Haines  to  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

3d  mo.  1st.  Attended  their  preparative  meet- 
ing, which  was  large,  and  ability  was  afforded  to 
declare  the  Glospel,  whereby  the  mourners  in 
Zion  were  comforted;  the  lukewarm  and  the 
nominal  professors  were  warned  in  the  authority 
of  truth  to  repair  to  the  great  healer  of  breaches 
and  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 

2d.  Attended  the  preparative  meeting  at 
Cropwell,  Here  I  was  apprehensive  that  truth 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  insomuch  that  I  was  fear- 
ful the  heritage  would  be  given  to  reproach,  and 
the  heathen  rule  over  them,  and  the  merciful 
query  be  put  by  the  people,  "  Where  is  their 
G-od  V  1  had  to  sound  the  alarm  among  them, 
much  to  the  peace  of  my  own  mind. 

3d.  Had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Haddon- 
field.  Here  the  Grospel  flowed  forth  to  the  com- 
fort of  Zion's  traveller,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  heavy-hearted  in  Jerusalem  and  those  that 
'had  taken  their  journey  as  it  were  into  a  far 
country  were  affectionately  invited  to  return  to 
the  Father's  house,  where  there  is  bread  enough 
and  to  spare. 

4th.    Attended  the  first  day  meeting  at  Ches- 


ter, and  a  memorable  season  it  proved  to  be. 
Truth  reigned  overall,  blessed  be  Israel's  helper. 
The  Lamb  and  his  followers  do  obtain  the  victo- 
ry- 

6th.  Attended  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, held  at  Crosswicks.  I  had  a  close  searching 
testimony  to  deliver  among  them ;  may  it  be  re- 
membered among  them. 

8th.  Attended  Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. Here  I  apprehended  that  friends  had 
dwindled  or  departed  from  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  many  appeared  to  be 
much  unacquainted  with,  or  insensible  to,  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  worship ;  and  in  the  meeting 
for  discipline  I  had  to  sound  an  alarm  to  the 
careless  and  nominal  professors,  which  produced 
sweet  peace  to  my  soul. 

9th.  This  day  I  am  thirty-two  years  old.  0, 
that  I  may  do  my  day's  work  in  the  day  time,  and 
dedicate  my  heart  unreservedly  to  the  will  of  my 
God,  who  has  led  me  as  by  the  hand  through 
many  dangers  and  oppositions  in  this  world  of 
affliction  and  probation.  My  soul  can  bless  and 
adore  his  worthy  name. 

Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Evesham. 
Here  I  may  observe  that  through  deep  wading 
I  got  some  relief,  but  left  them  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

10th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Evesham.  No  way  opened  for  the  exercise  of 
the  gospel  ministry  as  regards  myself  in  the  first 
meeting,  but  had  a  little  service  in  the  women's 
meeting  to  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  some 
that  were  closely  tried. 

11th.  Attended  the  first  day  meeting  at 
Hopewell.  It  was  a  very  small  meeting  of 
Friends  in  a  very  barren  part  of  the  country, 
and  religious  people  extremely  scarce.  The 
declaration  of  the  Gospel  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  a  few  appeared  to  be  in  some  measure 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

11th.    Called  a  meeting  at  Chesnut  Ridge, 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  trying  meeting,  and  I 
had  but  little  to  say  among  them.    The  lan-j 
guage  was,  u  By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for 
he  is  small  ?  " 

13th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Woodbury,  where  I  apprehended  I  had  an  open- 
ing, or  at  least  thought  it  would  be  my  lot  to 
labor  in  the  love  of  the  Glospel ;  but  by  strictly 
attending  to  the  prospect,  it  gradually  closed, 
and  I  had  to  set  them  an  example  of  scilence. 

18th,  and  the  1st  of  the  week.   Attended  the 
North  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  this  morning; 
Arch  street  in  the  afternoon,  and  Pine  street  in  j 
the  evening;  all  to  good  satisfaction,  where  Gospel 
truth  was  declared  in  its  own  dignity  and  author- 
ity, through  the  medium  of  his  poor  instrument,  J 
for  which  my  soul  can  bless  and  adore  his  ever  \ 
worthy  name. 

19th.  Visited  a  number  of  families  this  i 
morning.    It  was  very  low  water  indeed  ;  inso-  ] 
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much  that  feeling  so  much  poverty  of  spirit  and 
my  many  infirmities  prevail,  I  said  in  my  heart, 
"Who  can  comprehend  my  desolate  state ?" 
And  my  cry  was  similar  to  the  prophet's  when 
under  that  proving  and  painful  dispensation  of 
desertion  and  depression  :  "O  my  banners  !  my 
banners  !  "  But  a  number  of  dear  friends  step- 
ping in  to  see  me,  their  minds  were  baptized 
into  sympathy  with  me,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  communicate  a  little  encouragement  to  my 
poor  disconsolate  mind. 

20th.  Attended  the  North  Meeting,  and  ex- 
perienced a  renewed  qualification  to  exercise 
my  little  gift;  I  trust  under  the  influence  of  the 
love  and  spirit  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  Peace 
and  Salvation.  This  act  of  obedience  and  devo- 
tion of  soul  to  manifested  duty,  was  productive 
of  a  tranquil  mind;  and  I  can  experimentally 
thauk  and  praise  my  merciful  Redeemer  for  his 
many  deliverances,  and  take  fresh  courage. 

23d.  Was  at  a  meeting  at  Germantown.  My 
dear  Redeemer  and  Captain  of  my  Salvation  ena- 
bled me  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound 
an  alarm  in  her  holy  mouutain,  much  to  the  re- 
lief of  my  mind. 

24th.  We  paid  a  visit  to  Rachel  Johnson, 
whose  husband  was  taken  out  of  time  very  sud- 
denly. Every  faculty  capable  of  feeling  was 
moved  in  near  sympathy  with  her  and  her  fam- 
ily. Yet,  however  trying  and  painful  the  dis- 
pensation may  be  to  endure,  I  was  comforted  in 
the  belief  that  the  benevolent  and  all-merciful 
Father  will  condescend  to  look  down  from  his 
holy  habitation  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  all 
those  that  are  desirous,  above  all  things,  to  live 
a  life  conformable  to  His  holy  will.  The  consol- 
ing evidence  of  the  divine  presence  was  appa- 
rently witnessed  to  the  humiliation  of  my  mind, 
and  to  the  comfort  and  renewal  of  the  strength  of 
the  widow. 

25th.  Attended  the  First-day  Meeting  at 
Cheltenham,  where  the  Gospel  was  distilled  as 
the  dew,  and  dropped  as  the  gentle  rain. 

26th.  Attended  their  Monthly  Meeting  to 
good  satisfaction.  In  the  meeting  for  discipline 
I  was  apprehensive  that  Friends  were  too  gene- 
rally in  the  habit  of  partaking  of  that  destructive 
article,  distilled  spirits;  and  that  some  were  in 
the  practice  of  selling  it ;  which  I  had  to  bear  a 
faithful  testimony  against. 

27th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Byberry.  There  were  several  ministers  present 
from  other  meetings,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
service  fell  upon  me.  It  was  a  season  of  peculi- 
ar favor.  Surely  it  is  the  Lord's  doings  ;  bless- 
ed be  his  ever  worthy  name.  My  soul  bowed 
in  reverential  awe  and  self-abasement  before 
him,  under  a  renewed  sense  of  my  own  insuffici- 
ency and  inability  to  perform  any  good  deed, 
and  that  He  coutinues  through  His  adorable 
love  and  mercy,  to  strengthen  and  anoint  for  His 
own  work  and  service  whom  He  pleases;  for,  in- 


deed, u  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
ye  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence 
it  corneth  or  whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit/' 

28th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Horsham.  The  doctrine  of  Gospel  light  was 
extensively  declared  under  the  baptizing  influ- 
ence of  divine  power.  The  prevailing  solicitude 
of  my  heart  is,  dearest  Father,  keep  me  humble 
and  altogether  dependant  upon  Thee,  the  only 
preserver  and  caretaker  of  my  little  and  helpless 
children.  Blessed  be  Thy  ever  worthy  name, 
Thou,  who  hath  caused  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
to  sing  and  the  lame  man  to  leap  as  a  hart;  thou 
hast  been  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utter- 
ance to  Thy  poor  instrument. 

29th.  Was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Plymouth.  Here  Truth  rose  into  dominion  over 
all  its  opposers,  and  light  and  life  triumphed  over 
death  and  darkness.  In  the  meeting  for  disci- 
pline, my  mind  was  painfully  impressed  under  an 
apprehension  that  in  consequence  of  Friends 
making  a  free  use  of  distilled  spirits,  which  has 
such  a  pernicious  effect  upon  our  fellow  men, 
many  have  sustained  a  very  apparent  loss  in 
their  spiritual  advancement  and  growth  in  the 
truth;  and  I  had  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  the  excessive  and  unnecessary  use  of  it. 

31st.  Had  a  meeting  at  Plumstead.  Through 
the  extension  of  the  love  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  I  was  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation, under  which  I  was  led  to  intercede  for 
the  people.  The  meeting  closed  under  a  sweet 
solemnity. 

4th  mo.  1st.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Sole- 
bury,  where  I  had  to  set  an  example  of  silence ; 
for  had  I  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  express 
what  was  upon  my  mind  without  the  word  of 
command,  I  should  have  warmed  myself  with 
sparks  of  my  own  kindling.  How  essential  it  is 
to  wait  for  the  Lord's  time,  and  not  to  awake 
our  Beloved  before  he  please 

2d.  Attended  their  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
was  large;  and  through  deep  wading  to  feel  the 
spring  of  life,  and  in  a  state,  as  it  were,  of  weeping 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  I  had  to  sound 
an  alarm  among  them.  The  language  of  encou- 
ragement was  also  imparted  to  those  that  have 
in  a  good  measure  preferred  Jerusalem  to  their 
chiefest  joy,  and  are  truly  solicitous  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion. 

3d.  Was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Wrights- 
town.  Here  I  called  them  to  mourning  and  to 
learn  to  be  skilful  in  lamentation.  0,  the  nom- 
iual,  traditional  professors  of  the  Christian  name  ; 
surely  the  Lord  is  kindling  a  fire  in  Zion,  and 
placing  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem  for  the  refine- 
ment of  his  Church.  And  once  more  will  I 
shake  not  only  the  earth  but  also  the  heavens  : 
the  false  heavens,  that  those  things  which  can 
be  shaken  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  and 
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those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain  ) 
for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire. 

In  the  meeting  for  discipline  my  mind  was 
brought  under  exercise  in  consequence  of  so 
many  of  our  dear  young  people  goiog  out  in 
marriage  ;  this  leads  them  into  extreme  difficulty 
and  embarrassment;  thereby  piercing  them  with 
many  sorrows.  Whether  they  will  hear  or  for- 
bear I  felt  clear  of  their  blood. 

4th.  Attended  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  in 
much  weakness  and  fear.  0  how  my  mind  was 
exercised  under  great  poverty  of  spirit.  In  sit- 
ting with  friends  the  cloud  began  to  disperse, 
and  the  Gospel  life  triumphed  over  death. — 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  he  enabled 
his  poor  instrument,  through  a  close  attention  to 
the  pointing  of  his  holy  finger,  to  blow  the  trum- 
pet in  Zion,  and  to  sound  an  alarm  in  his  holy 
mountain.  In  the  meeting  for  discipline,  my  mind 
was  much  exercised  under  an  apprehension  that 
Friends  here  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  being  active  in  political  matters.  0 
how  inconsistent  and  contradictory  they  are  to 
cur  peacable  principles.  How  many  dear  friends 
in  the  limits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  have,  through 
unwatchfulness,  been  drawn  away  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  contention  and  confusion, 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  land. 

6th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Mansfield,  which 
was  large  and  a  time  of  singular  favor. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  6,  1860. 


Married,  At  Doylestown,  Pa.,  on  Fourth -day,  the 
30th  of  5th  mo.,  Townsend  Speakman,  of  Birmingham, 
Delaware  co  ,  to  Charlotte  T.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
G.  Price,  of  Doylestown. 


Died,  in  Pennsbury  Manor,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  3d  ultimo,  of  bilious  dysentery,  Abraham  War- 
ner, in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  At  Yardleyville,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the 

11th  ultimo,  Gilbert  H.Shaw,  id  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  In  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  26th  of  8  mo., 

Jacob  Eastburn,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  26th  ult.,  Wm.  Gregory,  aged  sixty- 
eight — a  member  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 

near  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  winch  she  bore  with  patient 
resignation,  with  full  hope  of  future  happiness,  Eliza- 
beth Conrow,  widow  of  Darling  Conrow,  in  the  73d 
year  of  her  age. 


Christianity  has  given  to  truth  a  dignity 
independent  of  time  and  numbers.  It  has  re- 
quired that  truth  should  be  believed  and  re- 
spected for  itself. —  Vinet.  \ 


From  the  London  Friend. 
THE  PACIFIC  AND  ITS  ISLANDS. 

A  few  notes  of  a  recent  voyage  across  the 
Pacific  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Friend.  The  aspects  of  that  vast  ocean 
are  peculiarly  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  Creator,  and 
its  numerous  islands  are  generally  of  such  ex- 
ceeding fertility  and  beauty  as  similarly  to  de- 
clare His  beneficence.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  them  without  using  language  which 
must  appear  overcoloured  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  reality. 

The  Pacific  is  far  less  liable  to  storms  than 
the  Atlantic,  and  its  winds  are  more  regular. 
During  this  spring  the  northeast  trade-wind  has 
been  blowing  continuously  over  fift}7  degrees  of 
latitude,  but  so  steadily,  that  sailing  throughout 
that  space  has  seemed  more  like  yachting  than 
voyaging  on  a  wide  ocean.  In  the  far  south  and 
north  it  is  very  wild  and  hazy,  and  in  rounding 
the  south  of  New  Zealand  the  waves  were  mag- 
nificently grand. 

The  multitude  of  islands  in  this  ocean  renders 
it  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
want  of  a  really  accurate  survey  of  the  whole. 
Much  has  been  done  by  such  observations  as 
those  of  the  American  expedition  under  Commo- 
dore Wilkes,  and  of  the  British  ship  Beagles 
under  Captain  Fitzroy ;  but  still,  much  of  the 
Pacific  is  only  imperfectly  known.  Sea  captains 
complain  much  of  the  serious  risks  and  the  many 
wrecks  consequent  upon  this  uncertainty.  A 
really  accurate  general  survey  of  the  Pacific  is 
one  of  the  worthiest  objects  for  the  efforts  of 
science  and  philanthropy,  and  of  the  mercantile 
community  in  particular.  Repeatedly  this  spring 
have  I  heard  the  orders  given  to  the  "  watch" 
— ■"  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  a-head  to  night  for 
an  island"  or  reef.  One  of  the  worst  reefs  in 
the  Pacific  is  the  Maro  Reef,  several  hundred 
miles  north-west  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  We 
sighted  this  very  near  us  just  before  sunset  one 
evening,  and  were  glad  that  it  was  not  later. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  in 
no  place  appeared  above  the  waves.  A 
white  surf  dashes  perpetually  over  it,  and  it 
would  be  an  awful  place  for  a  ship  to  go,  as  it  is 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  and  very  exten- 
sive. It  was  marked  of  "  doubtful  position"  in 
the  ship's  chart,  which  was  of  very  recent 
date.  Our  course  lay  close  to  several  other 
"  doubtful"  islands  and  reefs.  In  voyaging  in 
such  waters  the  feeling  thrusts  itself  upon  the 
mind,  particularly  on  retiring  to  one's  berth  at 
night,  that  a  special  recognition  of  the  need  of 
the  Divine  protection  is  called  for. 

The  clear  starlight  nights  on  the  Pacific  are 
times  not  to  be  soon  forgotten,  as  the  general 
smoothness  of  surface  and  constantly  changing 
latitudes  in  sailing,  render  the  aspect  of  the  hea- 
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vens  peculiarly  interesting  there.  The  constel- 
lations of  the  Southern  Cross,  Centaurus,  Argo, 
Scorpio,  Leo,  and  Orion,  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  ones.  The  latter  appears  upside 
down  as  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
sword  being  above  the  belt  instead  of  under,  as 
seen  in  the  north.  Almost  every  ten  degrees  of 
Pacific  latitude  is  characterized  by  a  particular 
species  of  common  sea-bird.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  the  long-winged  albatrosses,  Cape  hens,  Skira 
gulls,  the  snow-white  "  tropic  bird,"  the  mutton 
bird,  stormy  petrel,  and  sooty  petrel.  Many 
porpoises  and  flying-fish,  some  whales,  turtles, 
Portuguese  men-of-war,  and  a  few  sharks  and 
dolphins,  are  the  principal  other  varieties  of  ani- 
mal life  seen  in  the  main  ocean.  The  dolphins 
are  very  graceful  in  their  motions,  and  of  bright 
colors. 

The  Pacific  Islands  are  of  two  classes, — those 
high,  above  the  water  and  chiefly  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  those  which  are  low  and  wholly  of 
coral  formation,  at  least  as  to  the  surface  rock. 
A  sight  of  one  of  each  class  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
all  others  of  the  kind,  as  there  is  a  general  sim- 
ilarity of  aspect  in  the  various  groups  according 
as  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  description. 
The  high  islands  are  the  most  interesting,  and 
generally  have  a  belt  of  coral  outside  their  vol- 
canic central  mass.  Over  this  belt  dashes  a 
ceaseless  thundering  surf  about  two  hundred  feet 
broad  and  thirty  high.  These  girdles  of  white 
surf  are  very  fine  objects,  and  their  long  roar 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  scriptu- 
ral expression  "  the  sound  of  many  waters."  I 
have  heard  it  plainly  at  night  about  eight  miles 
off  the  land,  and  also  when  several  miles  inland 
from  it. 

Perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  higher 
islands  of  the  Pacific  is  the  general  union  of  a 
dense  luxuriance  of  foliage,  with  a  wild  grandeur 
of  mountain  scenery.  Both  at  Rarotonga  and 
the  Sandwish  Islands  I  was  impressed  by  this  as- 
pect. The  mountains  are  exceedingly  divided 
by  deep  ravines,  and  occasionally  strike  upwards 
at  their  summits  into  finger-like  peaks.  This 
gives  to  Rarotonga  in  particular  a  rugged  bold- 
ness of  outline  at  a  distance,  which  is  much  sof- 
tened on  a  nearer  approach,  by  observing  that 
what  had  appeared  to  be  naked  summits  are  in 
reality  clothed  with  thick  forest  to  their  sharp 
topmost  ridges.  These  numerous  ridges  are  so 
sharp  and  steep  that  they  almost  resemble  green 
walls  in  some  place?.  The  number  of  clear 
streams  and  lofty  cataracts  forms  another  charm 
of  many  of  these  islands.  The  vegetation  is 
chiefly  composed  of  thepandanus(or  screw  palm), 
the  koa  tree  (a  sort  of  mahogany),  the  bread  fruit, 
cocoa-nut,  hau,  ohia,  candlenut,  orange,  and 
guava  trees,  and  a  luxuriant  and  gigantic  growth 
of  ferns.  The  latter  appeared  to  me  more  abun- 
dant and  beautiful  than  even  in  Tasmania. 

In  the  low  coral  islands  the  vegetation  is  al- 


most confined  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  a  coarse 
tufted  grass.  We  called  at  the  Penryn  Islands, 
which  are  of  this  low  kind,  and  enclose  a  lagoon 
of  about  twelve  miles  diameter.  I  had  previous- 
ly been  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  water- 
supply  of  such  islands,  and  found  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  rain  retained  by  the  porous  coral  rock, 
and  from  holes  cut  out  in  the  bottoms  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  into  which  the  rain  collects  from  the 
upper  trunk. 

Although  my  opportunities  of  observing  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  islanders 
were  very  superficial,  yet  both  then  and  previous- 
ly I  made  many  careful  enquires  respecting  them 
from  persons  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  and 
found  those  reports  fully  confirmed  so  far  as 
I  could  personally  see  for  myself.  On  the  whole  I 
felt  much  disappointed  at  the  reality,  after  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  natives 
which  are  commonly  current  in  Britain,  at  Raro- 
tonga in  particular.  It  is  certainly  a  very  great 
achievement  of  missionary  and  mercantile  influ- 
ence in  the  Pacific,  that  the  cruelty  and  idolatry 
of  former  times  have  almost  universally  disap- 
peared. But  when  this  is  acknowledged,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  islanders  are  otherwise 
much  more  advanced  in  spiritual  religion  and 
in  morality,  or  nearly  so  thriving  and  indus- 
trious as  previously.  They  are  considered  to  be 
rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers.  This  is  certain- 
ly  the  case  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Although  the  outward  support  of  Gospel  min- 
isters may  be  in  certain  cases  warranted  by  the 
New  Testament,  yet  both  in  the  Pacific  and  else- 
where, I  have  been  frequently  impressed,  from 
observation,  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
long  held  testimonies  of  Friends  against  the  gen- 
erally prevalent  systems  of  pecuniary  demands  in 
religion.  The  scepticism  and  prejudices  of  many 
persons  find  in  these  systems  a  constant  basis 
for  self-justification  in  their  unbelief.  The  na- 
tives of  these  islands  are  getting  increasingly 
awake  to  the  nature  of  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  them  for  contributions  to  their  missiona- 
ries, and  the  effect  seems  very  injurious.  There 
seems  to  be  now-a-days  an  additional  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  principles  on  this 
head,  inasmuch  as  we  are  far  more  liable  to  be 
blinded  to  its  dangers  than  in  former  years,  by 
the  now  increasing  refinement  and  real  personal 
piety  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  other  denom- 
inations to  a  great  degree.  But  the  principle  is 
not  the  less  important  than  in  past  times. 

We  all  find,  from  humbling  experience,  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  make  a  very  lit- 
tle headway  against  evil  in  ourselves  or  others, 
and  the  results  of  the  present  varied  activity  of 
systematic  missionary  and  benevolent  operations 
in  the  world  appear  to  yield  constant  confirma- 
tion to  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Friends,  that  not  only  a  prompting  influence  of 
the  Divine  Presence  within  us  is  needed  in  good 
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attempt?,  but  also  a  successive  renewing  of  that 
Presence,  time  after  time,  as  our  attempts  are 
continued  aod  repeated.  And  that,  although 
Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  any  profit  unless  God  gives  the  increase. 
Nevertheless  the  exceptional  successes,  here  and 
there,  in  these  systematic  establishments  of  re- 
ligious action,  are  cheering  encouragements  to 
persevere  in  imperfect  wellmeant  efforts,  rather 
then  yield  to  the  opposite  and  worse  error  of 
slothful  despair.  It  is  better  to  strive  after  good 
and  keep  stumbling,  than  not  set  out  on  the  race 
at  all.  Such  stumbling,  or  absence  of  success, 
has,  at  least,  this  good  effect  on  those  who  try, 
— that  it  gives  them  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  chief  appointed  way  to  draw  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  that  of  heartfelt 
persevering  prayer,  which  must  certainly  be  of 
right  prompting  if  it  is  sincerely  heartfelt,  and 
which  is  the  great  essential  of  our  lives.  And  it 
cannot  be  well  denied,  that,  notwithstanding 
much  mixture  of  what  is  very  undesirable,  there 
is,  and  has  been,  much  prayerful  effort  for  good 
in  the  Pacific,  showing  a  bright  side  as  well  as 
a  shady  one,  and  that  honest  attempts  at  good, 
however  erroneous  in  particulars,  are  far  better 
than  none  at  all.  But  the  general  and  prepon- 
derating condition  of  these  missions  and  their 
results  is  a  confirmation  that  the  standard  adop- 
ted by  our  Society  is  the  best  to  set  up  and  aim 
after. 

Another  thing  observable  in  the  Pacific  Isl- 
ands is  the  proof  there  afforded  of  the  undesira- 
bleness  of  making  well-meant  changes  too  rapid- 
ly. These  islanders  used  to  be,  and  in  many 
cases  still  are,  under  a  sort  of  feudal  system,  and 
their  property  and  labor  greatly  or  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  chiefs.  Now  although  this  seems 
hard,  yet  it  has  been  found  in  those  islands  where 
that  system  has  been,  through  missionary  influ- 
ence, abruptly  abolished,  that  the  natives  have 
degenerated  in  happiness,  and  industry,  in  neat- 
ness of  person  and  habitation,  and  even  in  mo- 
rality. On  the  Friendly  Islands  "  King  George"' 
retains  the  feudal  system,  and,  I  am  told,  with 
greater  benefit  to  his  people  that  has  result- 
ed from  the  "  reforms"  of  Tahiti  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  An  individual  who  has 
resided  nearly  thirty  years  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (and  who  still  retains  a  pleasant  memory 
of  Daniel  Wheeler's  visit  there),  and  who  once 
made  efforts  to  promote  the  abolition  of  feudalism 
regrettedto  me  that  those  attempts  of  himself  and 
others  had  been  tw  successful, and  that  the  present 
results  are  evil  and  disappointing.  In  those  tropi- 
cal regions  and  elsewhere,  it  is  generally  observ- 
ed that  the  trees  of  most  rapid  growth  make  poor 
timber.  Similarly,  the  necessity  of  making  even 
the  best-meant  changes  very  gradually,  is  not 
only  confirmed  by  the  results  of  Pacific  Island 
politics,  but  also  by  the  teachings  of  all  history, 
and  more  especially  by  the  slow  developments  of 


the  Divine  dispensations  to  the  Jews,  and  by  the 
inspired  action  of  the  Apostles  in  the  transition 
state  of  the  primitive  converts  from  Judaism  and 
Paganism  to  Christianity. 

One  other  impression  which  a  visit  to  the  Pa- 
cific tends  to  convey  is  that  of  the  very  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  God  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  incurred  by  the  privileges  bestowed  upon 
it  over  the  less  favored  races  of  these  and  neigh- 
boring regions.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  of  all 
Anglo-Saxons,  none  are  more  obligated  thus, 
than  the  individuals  of  our  own  little  section  of  the 
Christian  Church,  a  section  whose  old  established 
principles  (with  some  little  reserve  as  to  a  portion 
of  its  discipline,  and  as  to  birthright  member- 
ship) increasingly  appear  by  comparison  with 
those  of  other  denominations,  to  be  the  very 
purest  Christianity  "  without  addition  and  with- 
out diminution."  W.  Tallack. 

San  Francisco,  Sixth  Month  13th,  1860. 


We  copy  the  following  remarks  fr  ,m  a  circu- 
lar issued  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Epis- 
copal Schools  at  Burlington.  They  show  a  simi- 
lar concern  with  our  own,  for  the  right  training 
of  the  young. 

A  WORD  OR  TWO  WITH  PARENTS. 

The  care  and  nurture  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand children,  through  the  course  of  more  than 
half  a  life,  would,  of  course,  have  much  to  do 
with  parents;  and  throw  much  light  upon  their 
ways.  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  most  cases, 
they  themselves  need  to  be  educated,  in  order  to 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  education  of  children, 
lie,  commonly,  with  their  parents.  Not,  from 
want  of  intention.  Not,  from  want  of  generosi- 
ty Not,  from  any  wilfulness,  or  waywardness, 
of  purpose.  But,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
mere  want  of  consideration.  It  is  but  kind  to 
tell  them  of  their  faults.  And,  for  their  sake, 
whom  they  love  better  than  themselves,  they  will 
be  sure  to  take  it  kindly.  A  word  or  two,  in 
plainness  and  in  candor,  but  in  perfect  kindness, 
for  their  children's  good,  will  be  devoted  to  their 
case. 

And,  first,  by  way  of  preliminary.  Let  it  be 
conceded,  that,  for  parents  to  put  their  children 
from  them,  for  their  education  is  a  very  painful 
trial.  It  never  should  be  done,  but  upon  the 
clearest  conviction  of  duty  for  their  good.  When 
it  is  done,  it  should  be  done  with  utmost  care- 
fulness, not  without  prayer,  in  the  selection  of 
the  place.  But  when  the  selection  has  been 
made,  and  the  determination  fixed,  it  should  be 
acted  on,  with  an  entire  and  perfect  confidence. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  child  should  not 
be  placed.  Unless  the  school  you  send  your 
child  to,  is  to  be  another  home,  the  teachers,  in 
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the  place  of  parents,  there  can  be  no  real  service 
done.  The  teachers  must  feel,  the  child  must 
know,  that  the  delegation  while  it  lasts  is  un- 
reserving.  Many  things  will  occur,  which  seem 
not  quite  as  you  would  wish.  When  lessons 
press,  or  discipline  restrains,  or  playmates  vex, 
or  the  dinner  does  not  well  digest,  complaints 
of  this  or  that  will  go.  Distance  itself  will 
raise  its  doubts.  The  mother's  heart  will  yearn. 
Weak  people  will  suggest  objections.  A  rival 
interest  will  draw  comparisons.  A  thousand 
things  will  tend  to  doubtfulness.  You  must  fall 
back  upon  the  confidence  with  which  you  start- 
ed. If  that  will  not  sustain  you,  you  have  start- 
ed prematurely.  The  attempt  to  repair  the 
error,  so,  and  now,  would  but  increase  and 
multiply  it.  You  must  wait.  And,  ten  to  one, 
the  event  will  prove  that  you  are  right  at  first ; 
and  time,  the  wonder-worker,  bring  round  all 
things  well.  Of  one  thing  be  assured.  What- 
ever else  be  or  be  not,  an  evil  change  is.  In 
education  scarcely  any  greater  evil. 

With  such  parents  as  these,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty.   They  wisely  judge  that  those  whose 
mind  and  heart  are  given  to  this  one  thing, 
know  best ;  and  they  have  confidence  in  them  as 
Christian  people,  that  what  they  know  is  best, 
they  will  not  fail  to  do.    Parents  do.  not  know 
how  great  a  difference  in  children  the  change  of 
atmosphere  produces.  They  do  not  consider  that 
such  an  influence  must  operate  gradually  and 
slowly.    For  a  year  or  two  years,  a  child  makes 
but  little  apparent  progress.    An  occasional  or  j 
careless  eye  would  say,  not  any.    But  all  the  | 
while  the  work  was  going  on  within.     Crevit  in  ! 
occulto  arbor.    The  coral  insects  were  an  age  in  ! 
working  to  the  water  level.    And  in  the  next 
year  the  mind  leaps  forward  with  a  vigor  and  | 
an  energy,  which  makes  it  do  in  one,  the  work 
of  three.    A  ye.ir  in  most  cases  can  do  but  very 
little  for  a  child.    Half  of  it  is  taken  up  in  self- 
adjustment  to  the  locality,  and  self-adaptation  to 
the  circumstances.    The  other  half,  in  getting 
well  at  work.  Meanwhile,  the  moral  process  has 
been  going  on.  The  home-feeling  is  well  establi- 
shed. Places  and  faces  are  familiar.  The  daily  in- 
tercourse of  mutual  kindnesses  has  bred  and  nur- 
tured love.  And  the  next  year  what  was  shrunk 
from  as  a  duty  is  embraced  with  delight.  This  is 
spoken  of  places  where  the  heart  is  not  left  out. 

The  credulous  ear  of  parents  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  evil  on  all  sides.  When  children  are 
away,  their  faults  of  temper  and  the  like  are 
forgotten.  Absence  gives  weight  to  every  word 
from  them;  and  helps  its  entrance  to  the  heart. 
A  thousand  difficulties  will  arise.  At  home 
there  would  have  been  ten  thousand.  The  les- 
sons are  too  many,  or  a  teacher  is  severe,  or  par- 
tial; or  there  are  not  pies  enough;  or  the  bed  is 
overhard.    If  such 


things 

are  likely  to  make  trouble, 
answer  of  the  parent  has 


get  attention,  they 
Before  the  hasty 
been  received,  the 


trouble  is  forgotten  by  the  child.  But  the  way 
is  open  for  the  next  uneasiness;  and  the  quiet- 
ing influence  of  discipline  in  the  mean  time  dis- 
turbed and  weakened.  Not  that  complaints 
may  not  be  just,  or  should  not  be  attended  to. 
But  that  the  presumption  should  be  against  their 
justice  ;  that  time  should  be  allowed  for  them  to 
die  away  ;  and  that  when  pursued,  it  should  be 
directly  with  the  teacher,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  child.  Let  every  parent  call  to  mind 
the  daily  trials  of  his  children;  and  he  will  see 
at  once  that  there  is  room  for  great  allowance ; 
and  that  the  only  safe  way  is,  to  fix  a  confidence 
upon  sufficient  evidence  and  then  abide  by  it. 

The  credulous  ear  of  parents  is  frequently  in- 
voked in  the  matter  of  the  studies  which  a  child 
should  take.  One  would  take  too  many.  Another 
would  take  too  few.  A  third  would  take  those 
first  which  should  come  second.  A  fourth  would 
omit  those  which  are  most  essential,  to  take  some 
which  are  unimportant,  or  should  be  deferred. 
Who  is  to  judge  in  all  these  cases  ?  Every  child  ? 
Or,  what  is  a  little  worse,  every  parent  ?  The 
absurdity  is  obvious.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  Put  him  in  possession 
of  the  case.  Let  him  know  the  child's  age, 
health,  temper,  talents,  previous  opportunities, 
habits  of  body  and  of  mind,  the  time  that  can  be 
given.  Then  leave  the  rest  to  him.  If  he  can- 
not be  trusted  so  much,  he  ought  not  to  have  the 
child.  He  must  know  what  is  best.  He  can 
have  no  other  motive  than  the  child's  good,  if 
he  be  fit  to  be  a  teacher. 

The  credulous  ear  of  parents  is  abused  un- 
consciously in  many  ways.  To  that  we  owe  it, 
that  children  come  loitering  in  through  the  first 
month  of  every  term;  when  all  should  be  there 
on  the  opening  day.  Excuses  for  delay  are 
listened  to,  and  the  sugges'ion  is  credited  that 
scarcely  any  one  will  be  there,  yet ;  and  teachers 
are  incommoded,  and  the  class  kept  back,  and 
the  laggards  discouraged  by  the  lee-way  which 
must  be  made  up. 

To  that  we  owe  the  frequent  applications  for 
permission  for  a  child  to  go  home  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  to  visit  a  friend  ;  or  to  repair  on  Satur- 
day to  the  city.  All  positive  evils.  All  des- 
tructive of  good  order.  All  weakeners  of  disci- 
pline. All  derangers  of  study.  Why  should  it 
be  so  ?  The  child  goes  to  school  to  study  and 
be  trained.    The  training 


pressure,  moral  and  religious. 


by  atmospheric 
To  let  it  up  is  to 
lose  its  influence.  It  should  never  be  but  on  the 
sternest  necessity.  What  would  a  parent  say, 
if  every  now  and  then  schools  were  disbanded 
for  a  day  or  two?  Yet,  on  each  individual  child, 
the  effect  is  just  the  same. 

To  that  we  owe  the  unnecessary  indulgence  in 
spending  money;  for  the  most  part  to  do  nothing 
but  evil.  To  that  we  owe  the  boxes  and  baskets 
of  indigestion,  and  the  like,  that  come  in  the 
shape    of   sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  and  pies 
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and  sugar  plums,  and  nuts  to  nourish  selfishness, 
or  to  distribute  headache.  To  that  we  owe  fine 
qlothes  j  which  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  every 
school  for  children  To  that  we  owe  a  train  of  in- 
conveniences and  disadvantages  which  it  were 
long  to  enumerate ;  but  which  these  honest  words 
may  serve  to  exemplify.  To  the  wise  a  word  is 
sufficient. 

The  law  of  female  dress  is  beautifully  set 
forth  by  the  Apostle  Peter.  "  Whose  adorning 
let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of 
apparel :  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in 
the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price/'  We  must  ad- 
mit with  much  regret,  that  the  Apostle's  pre- 
cept is  not  sufficiently  regarded  among  us. 
Parents  indulge  their  daughters  too  much  in  the 
love  of  dress.  And  daughters  are  but  too  well 
disposed  to  use  the  indulgence.  We  desire  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  We  wish  to  see  among 
our  daughters  no  expensive  dresses,  no  fantastic 
finery.  Let  them  be  clothed  simply  and  neatly. 
Let  jewelry  be  left  at  home.  For  the  rest  free- 
dom, comfort  and  a  simple  taste  should  rule. 
All  beyond  is  a  temptation  to  vanity,  in  them 
that  have,  and  to  envy  in  them  that  have  not. 
"I  will,  therefore,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  that 
the  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety ;  not  with 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array  : 
but  (which  becometh  women  professing  godli- 
ness) with  good  works."  How  eminently  be- 
coming in  young  women,  and  in  children  ! 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  MEETING  HOUSE  AT  FLUSHING. 

ERECTED  IN  1695. 

How  oft  upon  this  edifice  hath  gazed  the  parser  by, 
And  paused  awhile,  its  antique  form  to  view  with 

wondering  eye ; 
How  oft,  ere    any  liviag   now,  had   entered  life's 

career, 

The  meek  and  humble  worshippers  in  silence  gathered 
here  ; 

How  oft,  within  its  ancient  walls,  the  aged  and  the 
youth 

Gathered,  and  heard  proclaimed  with  power,  the  ever- 
lasting truth  I 

Then  may  we  trace  its  history  past,  well  nigh  two 
centuries  o'er, 

And  in  the  record  find,  e'en  now,  perchance  instruc- 
tive lore. 

Our  fathers  fled  from  tyranny,  and  crossed  the 
briny  flood, 

And  here  amid  the  Western  wilds  these  stately  timbers 
hewed; 

But  the  builders  all  have  passed  away,  and  doubt- 
less are  at  rest, 

They  have  past  thro'  life's  probations  to  the  city  of 
the  blest. 

No  ornamental  work  within  these  ancient  walls  we 
view, 


To  gratify  the  outward  eye,  and  please  the  fancy  too  ; 
For  a  "  meek  and  contrite  spirit"  is  more  precious 

in  God's  sight 
Than  all  the  gaudy  works  of  art  in  which  pride  takes 

delight  ; 

Yet  an  air  of  neatness — comfort  too,  pervades  the 
whole  within, 

And  we  feel  that  worship  here  can  rise  from  thankful 
hearts  to  Him 

The  author  of  our  mercies  sure,  and  all  our  bless- 
ings given, 

Which  rightly  to  appreciate  is  incense  raised  to 
Heaven. 

How  oft   methinks  did  prayers  arise  from  hearts 

that  gathered  here, 
From  spirits  that  have  past  away  to  join  a  happier 

sphere ; 

And  may  their  bright  examples  prove,  to  those  who 
yet  remain, 

As  "  bread  upon  the  waters  cast"  that  will  return 
again. 

Ye  spotless,  white-robed,  spirits  say  !  if  from  your 

home  on  high, 
Ye  can  revisit  earth  again  and  hear  the  mourner's 

sigh? 

Is  not  the  veil  transparent  that  keeps  you  from  our 
view, 

Say,  can  ye  not  commune  with  us  of  things  both  old 
and  new  ? 

Near  by  this  ancient  meeting-house   i3   the  ''old 

burial  place," 
Where  the  loved  ones  are  reposing  who  have  run 

their  eartbly  race, 
Reminding  the  survivor  how  frail  the  hold  on  life, 
And  that  the  warfare  to  maintain  should  be  our  daily 

strife. 

Here  the  aged  from  their  labors  rest,  for  their  trials 
now  are  o'er, 

They  are  gathered  to  their  father's  and  we  hear  their 

voice  no  more. 
But  their  memory  is  precious,  and  we  feel  their 

spirits  near, 

As  we  look  upon  those  hallowed  spots  which  were  to 
them  so  dear. 

How  often  have  the  tones  of  one,*  now  passed  from 
earth  away, 

Fallen  sweetly  on  the  listening  ear,  to  cheer  the  lonely 
way  ; 

While  on  his  earthly  mission  here  —  memory  can 

trace  him  now, 
When  the  "  frosts  of  many  winters"  had  gathered 

round  his  brow — 
How  often  have  I  watched  him  as  with  stately  step 

and  slow, 

He  came  unto  this  ancient  place  where  we  are  wont 
to  go. 

At  length  the  Master  summoned  him,  but  all  within 
wa3  peace, 

He  heard  the  sound  rejoicing,  and  how  tranquil  his 
release. 

Here,  too,  tne  young  and  lovely  sleep  in  the  cold 

embrace  of  death — 
Their  garments  they  have  cast  aside,  and  yielded  up 

the  breath 

For  a  "crown  of  life"  immortal,  for  the  joys  that 
time  outlast, 

To  the  mansion  of  the  blessed  have  their  spirits 

safely  passed ; 
Tho'  the  outward  temple  moulders  and  returneth 
unto  dust, 

'Tis  the  spirit  that  ascendeth  to  the  Father  ever  just. 
Flushing,  9th  mo.,  1860.  E. 

*  Anthony  Franklin. 
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THE  ABBOT  AND  THE  FOOL. 

The  Fool  made  mirth  in  the  convent-hall, 

While  the  Abbot  and  monks  were  feasting  all. 

"Now  sirrah  !  come  hither,"  the  Abbot  cried — 

And  be  took  up  a  staff  that  lay  by  bis  tide; — 

"  With  this  staff,  in  my  came,  you  will  promise  to  greet 

The  veriest  fool  you  may  chance  to  meet." 

The  monks  applauded  with  hearty  laugh, 

And  the  Fool  assented  and  took  the  staff. 

Not  long  after,  the  Abbot  fell  sick, 
And  he  lay  on  bis  bed  breathing  short  and  quick. 
All  who  saw  how  he  gasped  for  breath, 
Knew  that  his  sickness  would  end  in  death. 
For  the  parting  soul  many  masses  were  said, 
And  monks  were  kneeling  about  his  bed  ; 
And  friends  stood  round  with  looks  of  gloom, 
When  the  Fool  came  softly  into  the  room. 

«  Alas !"  said  the  Abbot,  with  heavy  moan, 
"  That  I  must  leave  all  and  be  quickly  gone  !" 

And  whither,  dear  uncle,  must  thou  go," 
Asked  the  Fool,  ufrom  the  friends  who  love  thee  so?" 
"  I  must  go  to  the  country  far  away, 
"  A  summons  is  come  that  I  must  obey." 
"  But  if  thou  must  go,  thou  hast  treasures  rare, 
These  thou  wilt  take  and  be  happy  there." 

«  Alas  I"  said  the  Abbot,  "  though  loath  of  mind, 
My  jewels  of  gold  I  must  leave  behind." 
<l  But  then,  you  have  surely,  out  of  your  store, 
Sent  the  choice  of  all  that  you  loved,  before  ?" 
"  Alas  !"  said  the  Abbot,  with  mortal  groan, 
"There  is  nothing  prepared,  yet  I  must  be  gone  ; 
I  have  made  no  provision  against  the  way, 
And  a  message  is  come  that  brooks  no  delay." 

"  Nothing  ?  but  sure  you  have  taken  heed 

To  secure  a  friend  to  supply  your  need  ?" 

"  I  have  none  !"  he  shrieked,  "  for  I  wished  not  to  go, 

And  that  makes  the  journey  so  fearful  now  !" 

"  Here  then  is  a  staff  which  may  stand  thee  in  stead," 

And  he  laid  it  down  on  the  Abbot's  bed  ; 

"  If  what  thou  hast  spoken  be  true,  I  greet 

The  veriest  fool  I  ever  did  meet  V3 

James  Burns. 


From  Janney's  Middle  Ages. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES  SINCE  THE  REFOR- 
MATION. 

It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  when 
Luther  began  to  preach  against  indulgences, 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  Europe  was  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  This  may  have  been  ap- 
parently the  case  on  the  surface  of  society,  but 
doubtless  there  was  a  deep  under  current,  which, 
though  almost  unobserved,  was  sweeping  silently 
and  powerfully  onwards.  Hence,  the  Refor- 
mers found  an  answer  to  their  appeals  in  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers,  for  the  work  to  which 
they  were  called  had  been  prepared  before  them, 
and  the  fields  were  already  white  unto  harvest. 

This  preparation  had  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  labors  of  the  Waldenses  and  other  kin- 
dred societies,  who  were  then  very  numerous, 
and  had  been  scattered  by  persecution  through- 


out all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1530, 
George  Morel,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walden- 
ses, published  memoirs  of  the  history  of  their 
churches,  in  which  "  he  states  that  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  there  were  above  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand professing  the  religion  of  the  Waldenses; 
nor  will  this  appear  incredible  when  we  reflect 
that  nearly  two  centuries  before  there  were 
80,000  of  them  in  the  small  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
pontifical  chair  was  filled  by  Alexander  VI.,  who 
has  been  called  the  Nero  of  the  papal  throne.  A 
more  odious  compound  of  vice  and  hypocrisv  has 
seldom  been  exhibited  before  the  world ;  and 
his  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  whom  he  promoted  to  a 
high  office  in  the  church,  was  not  less  noted  for 
his  profligate  morals  and  vindictive  temper, 
which  rendered  him  a  terror  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Alexander  VI.  died  in  1503,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julius  II.,  who,  after  a  reign  of  three 
years,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  most  exemplary 
characters,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning  and 
the  fine  arts,  easy  and  amiable  in  his  temper, 
profuse  in  his  expenditures,  and  not  over  scrupu- 
lous in  the  means  he  adopted  to  replenish  his 
treasury.  His  taste  for  magnificent  display  in- 
duced him  to  put  in  requisition  every  means  of 
raising  money  that  had  been  devised  by  papal 
avarice ;  among  the  rest,  the  sale  of  indulgences 
was  carried  to  a  shameful  extent,  and  became  the 
means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  see  the 
corruptions  of  an  apostate  church. 

How  great  soever  the  crimes  committed,  or 
in  contemplation,  by  any  member  of  the  church, 
all  that  was  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain  absolu- 
tion, was  the  purchase  of  an  indulgence.  Tetzel, 
(a  Dominican  monk)  the  celebrated  vender  of  in- 
dulgences in  Germany,  exclaimed  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  "  Draw  near,  and  I  will  give  you  let- 
ters duly  sealed,  by  which  even  the  sins  you 
shall  hereafter  desire  to  commit  shall  be  all  for- 
given you.  I  would  not  exchange  my  privileges 
for  those  of  St.  Peter  in  heaven,  for  I  have  saved 
more  souls  with  my  indulgences  than  he  with  his 
sermons." 

"  The  very  moment  that  the  money  clinks 
against  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  the  soul  escapes 
from  purgatory  and  flies  free  to  heaven."  Lu- 
ther was  at  this  time  a  young  Augustine  monk, 
full  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  church,  "  so  infatua- 
ted and  steeped  in  the  Romish  doctrines,"  said 
he,  "  that  1  would  willingly  have  helped  to  kill 
any  one  who  had  the  audacity  to  refuse  the  small- 
est act  of  obedience  to  the  Pope." 

But  he  was  sincere ;  and  when  persons  came 
to  his  confessional  and  acknowledged  themselves 
guilty  of  the  grossest  crimes,  he  required  them  to 
repent  and  promise  to  reform  before  he  could 
grant  them  absolution.    When  they  refused  to 
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make  such  promises,  and  showed  him  the  indul- 
gences they  had  purchased,  he  was  shocked  and 
grieved  at  this  abominable  traffic  in  the  souls  of 
men,  and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  his  abhor- 
rence. 

This  coming  to  the  ears  of  Tetzel,  he  became 
furious  with  rage,  and  declared  from  the  pulpit 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  burn  the 
heretics  who  should  dare  to  oppose  his  most  holy 
indulgences.  "  Such  was  the  incident  that  gave 
occasion  to  the  Reformation,  though  not  the  cause 
of  it." 

Luther,  being  singled  out  as  an  object  of  at- 
tack by  the  venders  of  indulgences  was  induced 
to  examine  more  closely  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  church,  many  of  which  he  found  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  plain  letter  of  scripture 
and  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  as  well  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  best  interests  of  society.  He  was 
gradually  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
reform  ;  but  finding  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  hierarchy  to  listen  to  his  viewes,  there  was 
no  alternative  left  him  but  unconditional  submis-  j 
sion,  or  a  rupture  with  the  church.  He  knew 
the  dangers  that  awaited  him  if  unsuccessful  ; — 
he  was  fully  apprized  that  thousands  of  Christian 
martyrs  had  died  in  prison  or  perished  in  the 
flames  for  daring  to  question  the  infallibility  of 
the  Popes  and  the  decrees  of  the  councils.  With 
undaunted  courage,  and  a  firm  reliance  upon 
Divine  Providence,  he  went  forward  boldly  in 
the  work  of  reform,  which  shook  the  foundation 
of  the  Papacy,  and  embroiled  in  a  sanguinary 
conflict  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  that  eventful  contest,  but 
reference  is  made  to  it  here  on  account  of  the 
close  connexion  which  afterwards  took  place  be- 
tween the  Reformed  churches  and  those  of  the 
Waldenses, 

It  is  probable  that  Luther,  when  he  commen- 
ced his  arduous  labors,  was  not  aware  of  the  true 
character,  nor  of  the  numbers  of  the  Waldenses 
and  other  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
Their  adherents  in  Germany  were  not  among  the 
ri;-h  or  the  learned,  but  generally  lived  in  ob- 
scurity, and  found  in  the  consolations  of  religion 
the  solace  of  their  lives.  They  must  have  rejoi- 
ced greatly  at  the  boldness  and  success  with 
which  he  attacked  time-honored  abuses,  and  ex- 
posed the  mischiefs  of  priestly  domination  ;  and  it 
must  have  been  equally  rejoicing  to  the  heart  of 
the  intrepid  Reformer  when  he  found  so  many 
thousands  responding  to  his  call,  and  spreading 
far  and  wide  the  truths  which  he  taught. 

But  although  it  afforded  joy  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Waldenses,  to  be  informed  of  the 
labors  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  made  any  advances  towards  a 
union  with  the  Reformers  till  the  year  1530,  be- 
ing thirteen  years  after  ths  Reformation  com- 
menced.   At  this  time  a  deputation  from  the 


Waldensian  churches  of  Provence  visited  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Reformers  (Ecolampadius,  Bucer  and 
Hallar.  This  led  to  a  correspondence,  and  in 
the  year  1540  a  union  took  place,  or  at  least 
teachers  of  religion  from  Germany  were  received 
by  the  Waldensian  churches  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  led  to  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. This  portion  of  their  history  I  will  re- 
late in  the  words  of  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
undoubted  credit. 

"  When  the  inhabitants  of  Merindole  and  Cab- 
riare,  at  the  report  of  those  things  which  were 
done  in  Germany,  lifted  up  their  crests,  and  hir- 
ing teachers  out  of  Germa.ni/,  discovered  them- 
selves more  manifestly  than  they  had  done  be- 
fore, they  were  brought  to  judgment  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Aix,  at  the  instance  of  the  King's 
Procurator;  but  being  admonished  by  their 
friends,  and  deterred  by  the  danger  that  undoubt- 
edly attended  their  trial,  they  failed  to  appear. 
And  having:  been  summoned  for  three  market* 
|  days  together,  they  were  condemned  as  contu- 
macious by  a  most  horrible  and  immeasurably 
cruel  sentence,  on  the  18th  of  November,  about 
the  year  1540.  By  that  decree  the  fathers  of 
families  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the 
estates,  wives,  children,  and  servants  of  the  con- 
demned parties  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
treasury.  And  because  Merindole  had  hitherto 
been  the  usual  den  and  receptacle  of  such  sort 
of  infected  persons,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the 
houses  should  be  laid  level  with  the  ground; 
that  the  subterranean  caves  and  vaults,  where 
they  might  be  concealed,  should  be  demolished 
and  filled  up ;  that  the  wood  round  about  it 
should  be  cut  down,  and  even  the  very  trees  of 
the  gardens;  that  the  possessions  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  Merindole  should  not  be  so  much  as  let 
for  the  future  to  any  of  the  same  family,  or  even 
of  the  same  name  with  the  former  owners."  The 
execution  of  this  cruel  decree  was  delayed  for  a 
while,  and  on  application  to  the  King  of  France, 
he  ordered  his  lieutenant  general  in  Piedmont, 
to  inquire  into  it.  Accordingly,  after  due  inqui- 
ry, he  made  this  discovery  :  that  the  Yaudois  or 
Waldenses  were  a  people  who  about  three  hun- 
dred years  before  had  hired  of  the  owners  a  rocky 
and  uncultivated  part  of  the  country,  which,  by 
dint  of  pains  and  constant  tillage,  they  had  ren- 
dered productive  of  fruits  and  fit  for  cattle;  that 
they  were  extremely  patient  of  labor  and  want, 
abhorring  all  contentions,  kind  to  the  poor;  that 
they  paid  the  prince's  taxes  and  their  lord's  dues 
with  the  greatest  exactness  and  fidelity;  that 
they  kept  up  a  show  of  Divine  worship  by  daily 
prayer  and  innocence  of  manners,  but  seldom 
came  to  the  churches  of  the  saints,  unless  by 
chance,  when  they  went  to  the  neighboring  towns 
for  traffic  or  other  business;  and  whenever  they 
set  their  feet  in  them,  they  paid  no  adoration 
to  the  statues  of  God  or  the  saints,  nor  brought 
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them  any  tapers  or  other  presents  j  nor  ever  en- 
treated the  priests  to  say  mass  for  them,  or  the 
souls  of  their  relations ;  nor  crossed  their  fore- 
heads, as  is  the  manner  of  others ;  that  when  it 
thundered  they  never  sprinkled  themselves  with 
holy  water,  but  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven 
implored  the  assistance  of  God ;  that  they  never 
made  religious  pilgrimages,  nor  uncovered  their 
heads  in  the  public  ways  before  the  crucifixes; 
that  they  performed  their  worship  in  a  strange 
manner  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and,  lastly, 
paid  no  honor  to  the  Pope  or  the  bishops,  but  es- 
teemed some  select  persons  of  their  own  number 
as  priests  and  doctors. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Japan. — The  steamer  Randinmarro  has  arrived  in 
Japan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  steamer 
brought  the  Japanese  Embassy  to  our  shores.  The 
returned  voyagers  give  a  glowing  account  of  their 
trip — of  the  gorgeousness  of  the  great  American  city, 
Sao  Francisco — of  the  splendid  dinners,  and  of  every- 
thing, in  short,  most  likely  to  astonish  and  delight  a 
foreigner  on  visitiug  the  Western  land. 

Japan  is  reported  as  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

Prince  Meio  is  again  in  favor  with  the  government, 
and  he  has  received  many  privileges  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  recent'diffieultv. 

The  English  Minister  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
treaty  under  which  foreigners  are  hereafter  to  pay  an 
import  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  woolens  and  cottons. 
The  prohibition  on  tne  exportation  of  copper  has  been 
removed.  Owing  to  the  peaceful  character  of  the 
foreign,  merchants,  there  exists  a  perfect  understand- 
ing with  government  officials,  and  everything  goes  on 
harmoniously.  The  official  rule  is  powerful,  and  all 
classes  are  obliged  to  obey  the  ordtrs  of  government, 
even  in  the  matter  of  dress,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  influx  of  foreigners,  with  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, may  serve  in  time  to  relax  this  rule. 

Lantern  for  Submarine  Operations. — An  inte- 
resting trial  with  a  new  submarine  lantern  of  peculiar 
construction  has  recently  been  made  at  the  Ports- 
mouth navy  yard,  and  the  result  elicited  high  com- 
mendation.   The  lantern  was  lowered  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river ;  then  separate  tests  were  made 
tas  to  the  exact  distance  rays  of  light  could  be  seen 
from  the  surface.    Also  the  distance  that  light  could 
I  be  thrown,  so  as  to  distinguish  accurately  distinct 
i  objects.    An  oar  lowered  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  from 
[the  bottom,  the  lantern  being  sunk  four  feet,  was  so 
i  clearly  seen  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  was  distinctly 
I  visible.    The  rays  of  light  were  visible  upon  the  sur- 
i!  face  of  the  river  when  the  lantern  was  sunk  to  the 
I  depth  of  twelve  feet. 

Paris.— Since  the  late  additions  made  to  the  city 
lof  Paris,  it  covers  a  space  of  78,020,000  yards.  Of 
|j  these,  15,000  consists  of  gardens,  or  of  waste  ground 
{laid  out  for  building.    By  the  census  taken  in  the 
['year  1856,  the  population  is  set  down  at  1,174,416 
souls.    At  present  it  is  calculated  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  limits  being  extended  to  the  fortifications,  the 
population  of  Paris  amounts  to  1,800,000. 

The  Envelope  Business. — This  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  business,  and 
a  large  capital  is  invested  in  it  in  various  places. 
Envelopes  were  not  introdued  into  Great  Britain  until 


the  year  1839,  and  it  was  many  years  after  that 
before  they  became  generally  used  there.  In  this 
country,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1845  that  they  were 
adopted  ;  but  in  1850,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  out  of 
every  hundred  and  twelve  letters  were  protected  by 
an  envelope,  and  since  that  time  they  have  almost 
universally  been  employed.  For  some  time  envelopes 
were  cut  out  and  folded  by  hand,  but  the  increasing 
demand  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  machines  for 
this  purpose.  The  present  firm  of  Trumbull,  Waters, 
&  Co.,  have  in  use  seventeen  machines,  the  capacity 
of  each  being  ten  thousand  per  day.  They  employ 
steam  power,  and  produce  about  sixty  millions  enve- 
lopes annually,  which  are  valued  at  one  dollar  seventy- 
five  cents  a  thousand  on  an  average,  and  which  find 
a  market  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  being  sold 
to  jobbers  in  every  principal  city  of  the  Union.  The 
largest  shipment  in  any  one  lot  was  seven  tons  sent  to 
one  jobber  to  fill  an  order.  They  manufacture  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  varieties  and  sizes,  and  of  all  styles, 
and  employ  seventy-five  persons  in  the  business. — 
Worcester  Times. 

Wht  Don't  the  Bees  Swarm? — We  learn  from 
several  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  total  failure  of  the 
bees  to  swarm  during  the  summer  just  past,  attracts 
considerable  attention,  and  excites  much  speculation. 
In  some  localities,  farmers  who  have  a  hundred 
stands,  and  who  watch  closely  the  movements  of  the 
bees,  report  that,  although  the  little  insects  have 
worked  all  through  the  summer  with  their  accustomed 
industry,  and  have  multiplied  largely,  Dot  a  single 
swarm  has  been  observed  to  leave  a  parent  hive.  Has 
this  been  general? — and  if  so,  can  the  bee  philoso- 
phers explain  it  ? — St.  Louis  News. 

Liberian  Commerce. — Two  Liberian  vessels  have 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  with  valuable  cargoes  of  palm 
oil,  ivory,  gold  dust,  camwood,  etc.,  which  will  sell  to 
great  profit  to  their  owners.  They  are  the  "E.N. 
Roye,"  belonging  to  Edwaid  J.  Roye,  and  the  "  Moses 
Sheppard,"  the  property  of  McGill  Brothers,  all  color- 
ed merchants  of  Liberia.  These  ships  have  been  re- 
pulsed from  our  own  ports  by  being  subjected  to 
charges  which  would  not  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  if  from  Turkey,  Japan  or  China,  and  this,  too, 
while  American  shipping  and  contents  show  that  our 
laws  and  policy  are  sacrificing  a  lucrative  commerce 
that  is  rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance.— Phil.  North  American. 

Greenland  Expedition. — The  Greenland  Expedi- 
tion on  board  the  schooner  Nautilus,  Captain  Raulette, 
arrived  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  on  the  1 1th  inst.  This 
expedition  was  sent  out  by  Williams  College  in  search 
of  specimens  for  its  Natural  History  Society.  They 
proceeded  nearly  as  far  North  as  Disco  Island,  at 
which  place  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  total,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  day  on  which  the  eclipse  took 
place  was  a  very  stormy  one.  At  Godthabb  they  met 
Oapt.  McClintock,  with  a  British  war  steamer,  who 
kindly  offered  his  services  in  towing  them  out  to  sea. 
A  portion  of  the  party  remained  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador for  the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens,  birds' 
eggs,  nests,  &c.  The  members  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  accompanying  the  expedition  have 
brought  home  a  great  number  of  curiosities,  seal  and 
bear  skins,  kyacks,  spears,  foxes,  eagles,  ducks,  and 
many  articles  manufactured  by  the  natives,  such  as 
shoes,  spears,  pouches,  &c. 

Important  Discovery. — A  Paris  correspondent 
writes  that  a  letter  received  there  from  Mons.  Augus- 
tus Mariette,  the  eminent  Egyptian  antiquarian,  states 
that  a  very  important  discovery  has  been  made  in 
Egypt:   "The  excavations  made  at  Memphis  have 
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brought  to  light  a  metal  founder's  workshop.  We 
have  already  discovered  bis  tools,  about  forty  pounds 
of  unrefined  silver,  gold  medals,  twenty  silver  medals 
never  seen  before,  and  other  objects  destined  to  the 
crucible." 

New  England  Shipping. — The  Boston  Traveller 
calculates  that  New  England  will  put  afloat  at  hast 
forty-five  thousand  tons  of  shipping  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  months,  and  thi.ks  it  within  bounds  to 
assume  that  ten  thousand  tons  will  have  beeu  built  in 
the  whole  country  during  the  year  closing  December 
next. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  continues  extremely  quiet 
the  demand  being  limited  both  for  export  aud  home 
consumption,  but  there  appears  no  disposition  to  ac- 
cept lower  figures.  The  sales  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  wants  of  the  retailers  and  bakers  from  $5  68  to 
5  75  for  superfine  ;  $5  a  6  for  exras,  and  $6  50  a 
7  25  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots,  according  to 
quality.  The  receipts  are  moderate  and  the  stock  is 
not  accumulating.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce  and  held 
firmly  at  $4  25.  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  sells  at  $3  50. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  a 
good  demand.  Sales  of  3,200  bus.  good  and  fair 
Western  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  29  a  1  30,  and  white 
$1  45  a  1  50.  Rye  is  scarce  at  80  a  85  cts.  Corn  is  dull 
with  sales  of  good  yellow  at  72  a  73  c.  Oats  are  steady, 
with  sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  36  cents,  and  Penn- 
sylvania at  37  cents. 

Cloveeseed  is  in  demand,  at  $5  75  per  64  pounds. 
Small  sales  of  Timothy  at  $2  75  a  2  87,  and  Flaxseed 
at  $1  62  per  bushel.  •» 


I7AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
l*  AND  GENTLEMEN,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on 
the  S  age  route  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
delightful  portions  of  Chester  county. 

The  Winter  term  of  twenty  weeks,  will  commence 
the  5th  of  the  llth  mo  ,  1860. 

TERMS — Sixty  dollars  per  session. 

Young  men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both 
sexes  for  teaching.  Instruction  upon  the  Normal 
System.  The  English  and  Classical  courses  will  be 
thorough.    For  circulars  address 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlibge,  or  )  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  j  Teachers. 

Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

References: — Benjamin  Swayne,  London  Grove, 
Pa.;  Thomas  M.  Plummer,  Monrovia,  Md.;  Wm. 
Snowdtn,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.;  Jos.  Jobson,  830  Mar- 
shall street,  Philadelphia;  N.  M.  Haines,  Clarksboro, 
N.  J.  10  mo  :  6,  I860.— 6w 


TT^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCOOL  FOR 
JQi  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
llth  mo.  6th. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
.each  $5  extra. 

For  further  information  address  the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLTTCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 


A Situation  is  wanted  as  teacher  of  small  children, 
and  general  assistant  in  a  family,  or  as  feacher 
alone  of  a  neighborhood  school.  Address 

M.  E.  SATTERTHWAITE, 
9th  mo.  15.  Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


LAKE  SCHOOL,  at  West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,  New 
York. — The  next  term  of  40  weeks  begins  1st  of 
Tenth  month.  $90  per  term  for  board  and  use  of  books, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $2  25  per  week.  For  Circular  ad- 
dress 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL, 
9  h  mo.  8.  Proprietors. 


TPHE  Compilation  which  I  have  prepared  of  the 
JL  "  Conversations,  Discussions,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Thomas  Story,"  is  now  published  and  read)  lor  de- 
livery. They  form  a  12mo.  volume  of  363  pages  ;  the 
price  in  cloth  binding  is  $1  per  single  copy,  or  six 
copies  for  $5.00. 

Persons  procuring  subscriptions  will  be  entitled  * 
one  copy  extra  for  every  five  subscribed  for. 

Orders  received  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  No.  439  Market 
street.  NATH'L  RICHARDSON. 

Bvberry,  8th  mo.  31st,  1860. 


M  HARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
^jihis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  tirm  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  aud  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrisb,  No.  800  A>  ch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  ^  .    .  . 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,   '}  Principals. 

8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 


BY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS. — 
The  Eleventh  session  of  Bjberry  Boaidicg  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month, 
1860,  and  continue  foity  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each.)  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  payable 
in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

8  mo.  4 — 2rn. 


ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Sixth  Term  of  the  above 
J^j  Institution  will  open  for  the  recepiion  of  Pupils  of 
both  sexes  on  the  First-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next, 
and  continue  a  period  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two 
equal  sessions. 

Terms  $130.00  per  term  of  40  weeks. 
65.00  per  half  "    20  " 

Catalogues,  containing  particulars,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  desiring  the  same. 

Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
or  WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County. 

7  mo.  21,  1860. 


Merrihew  <£-  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lcdgest. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP.  I. 

(Continued  from  page  467.) 

When  I  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
some  friends  were  appointed  to  perform  a  family 
visit,  and  being  desirous  of  my  company,  I  joined 
with  them,  and  therein  felt  the  ownings  of  Truth 
in  some  degree ;  but  notwithstanding  I  saw  at 
times  the  states  of  families,  and  particulars,  yet 
not  in  so  clear  a  manner  as  I  thought  necessary 
to  become  my  duty  to  open  my  mouth  in  the 
service,  save  now  and  then,  in  a  private  way  to 
particulars,  of  which  none  knew  except  those  to 
whom  I  spake.  At  one  house  the  friends  on  the 
service  had  a  good  opportunity,  several  young 
folks,  some  of  whom  were  not  of  the  family  be- 
ing present;  I  felt  the  Divine  presence  to  be 
very  near,  and  a  motion  to  conclude  that  sitting 
in  supplication,  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord, 
but  was  not  hasty,  for  fear  of  doing  what  was 
not  required  of  me,  so  omitted  it,  and  afterwards 
asked  an  experienced  worthy  minister,  if  he  had 
ever  known  any  Friend  appear  in  a  meeting  in 
public  prayer,  before  they  had  ever  appeared  in 
public  testimony ;  which  enquiry  I  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  no  mistrust  of  me  j 
he  answered  "  nay,  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
uncommon it  struck  me  pretty  closely,  but  I 
kept  my  condition  very  private ;  having  been 
exceedingly  fearful  of  deception,  and  now  began 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  delusion  for  me, 
to  entertain  an  apprehension,  that  I  should  be 


called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  the  concern 
whereof  had  been  at  times  very  heavy  upon  me; 
though,  no  motion  that  felt  like  a  gentle  com- 
mand to  break  silence,  until  at  the  house  before 
mentioned  ;  now  I  let  in  reasoning,  and  so  de- 
parted for  a  time  from  my  inward  guide  and 
safest  counsellor,  as  all  assuredly  will,  who  place 
their  dependance  on  man  for  instruction,  to  per- 
form duties  required  of  them ;  or  who  forbear, 
or  reason  against  the  humbling,  gentle  motions, 
and  leading  of  the  spirit  of  truth.  Much  safer 
it  is  to  attend  steadily  thereunto  for  instruction, 
and  ability  to  perform  religious  services,  which 
when  so  performed  in  meekness,  we  ought  to  be 
tender  of  the  sentiments  of  our  brethren  concerning 
them,  and  not  over  confident  of  our  call  and 
commission ;  for  our  brethren  have  a  mea- 
sure of  the  same  spirit  by  which  we  are  taught, 
and  have  a  sense  and  right  thereby  given  to 
judge  of  our  service;  a  becoming  diffidence 
of  ourselves,  and  a  readiness  to  attend  to  the  ad- 
vice of  such,  is  ever  the  badge  of  true  disciple- 
ship  ;  humbling  Divine  Love  teaches  to  esteem 
others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

This  was  an  exercising  time  to  me,  but  1  did 
not  discover  it  to  any  one ;  I  seemed  to  be  for- 
|  saken,  though  not  sensible  of  much  judgment 
j  for  my  omission  of  duty,  for  I  could  with  sinceri- 
ty appeal  to  Him  who  knoweth  all  things, 
that  it  did  not  proceed  from  wilful  disobedience, 
but  fear  of  following  a  wrong  spirit,  and  a  secret 
hope  revived  that  my  gracious  Lord  and  master 
would  not  quite  cast  me  off,  and  blessed  be  his 
holy  name !  he  did  not  leave  me  very  long  be- 
fore I  was  favored  as  usual,  but  had  no  motion 
of  the  same  kind. 

When  this  visit  was  over,  I  kept  much  at 
home,  yet  was  careful  to  attend  meetings  on  the 
first  and  other  days  of  the  week,  and  found  work 
enough  to  watch  against  a  lukewarm,  indolent 
spirit,  which  would  come  over  me  when  I  sat 
down  to  wait  upon  G-od;  though  I  came  to  the 
meeting  in  a  lively  warm  engagement  of  mind,  I 
found  the  warfare  against  lukewarmness,  sleep- 
iness, and  a  roving  mind,  must  be  steadily  main- 
tained, and  if  none  of  these  hinderances  were 
given  way  to,  the  Lord  when  he  had  proved  his 
children  would  arise  for  their  help,  and  scatter 
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his  and  their  enemies,  which  my  soul  experienced 
many  times  beyond  expression.  The  Lord  alone 
is  all-powerful,  and  worthy  to  be  waited  upon 
and  worshipped  in  humility  and  reverent  adora- 
tion of  soul  for  ever.  Indolence  and  lukewarm- 
ness  bring  darkness  and  death  over  a  meeting, 
and  when  generally  given  way  to,  occasion  hard 
work  for  even  the  most  livingly  exercised  friends 
to  get  from  under  the  burthen  and  weight  there 
of ;  it  was  a  mercy  that  I  was  preserved  seeking, 
and  could  not  be  satisfied  without  feeling  the 
renewings  of  Divine  favor,  by  which  I  rather 
grew  in  the  root  of  religion,  though  I  thought  very 
slow,  but  had  hope  it  would  be  lasting. 

The  love  of  truth,  I  believe  it  was,  and 
sire  that  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
church  might  be  maintained,  made  me  willing  to 
take  considerable  pains  to  attend  neighboring 
monthly  meetings,  which  I  think  was  a  blessing 
to  me  in  some  good  degree,  being  thereby  often 
instructed;  and  I  have  often  admired  at  the 
slackness  of  some,  that  suffer  trifling  things  to 
keep  them  from  their  meetings  for  worship  on 
week  days,  and  first  days ;  for  though  curiosity 
brings  such  to  monthly  meetings,  they  are  sel- 
dom of  any  real  service  when  they  come,  not 
being  sensible  of  that  pure  Divine  Love,  in 
which  the  Church  through  its  several  members 
edifieth  itself,  and  as  any  one  becomes  truly  sen- 
sible thereof,  they  will  delight  to  wait  upon  God, 
with  their  brethren  and  sisters,  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  pure  Love,  and  so  fills  the  hearts  of  his 
humble,  depending  children  therewith,  that  by 
it  they  are  known  to  be  his  disciples. 

In  the  year  1731,  our  ancient  and  worthy 
friend  William  Brown,  who  had  been  in  the 
station  of  an  elder  many  years,  growing  feeble, 
and  incapable  to  attend  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders,  Friends  of  our  par- 
ticular meeting  proposed  me  to  the  monthly 
meeting  for  that  service,  which  brought  a  close 


been,  at  times,  for  several  years,  weightily  on 
my  mind :  but  I  now  again  thought  I  was  mis- 
taken in  that  belief,  and  that  it  was  only  a  prepa- 
rative to  qualify  me  for  the  station  of  an  elder, 
and  thereby  my  exercise  became  somewhat  light- 
er for  a  time ;  the  tenderness  and  love  I  felt  to 
those  engaged  in  public  ministry  was  very  great, 
and  I  believe  I  was  made  helpful  to  some  by 
giving  private  hints,  when  and  to  whom  I  thought 
there  was  occasion,  in  plainness,  simplicity  and 
fear,  which  often  afforded  instruction  to  myself 
as  well  as  to  them. 

In  1733,  I  accompanied  friends  on  another 
visit  to  families,  wherein,  at  times,  I  felt  the 
opening  of  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  a  few 
words  to  speak  to  the  states  of  some,  though  in 
great  fear,  lest  I  should  put  my  hand  to  that 
weighty  work  without  the  real  requiring  of  duty, 
and  at  one  family,  on  a  morning  pretty  early, 
being  the  first  we  went  to  on  that  day,  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  the  whole  family,  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  if  the  heads  of  it  were  more  zeal- 
ous in  attending  meetings  :  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  being  examples  to  children  and  servants,  by 
a  careful  attendance  of  meetings  for  worship  on 
the  first,  and  other  days  of  the  week  ;  but  I  was 
so  weak  and  poor,  that  I  doubted  whether  it  was 
my  duty  to  mention  any  thing  thereof  to  them,  so 
concluded  to  omit  it;  by  which  I  hoped  to  judge 
of  what  I  had  been  a  bout  before, and  so  grew  easy 
in  my  mind,  and  as  we  were  on  the  way  to  the 
next  house,  I  began  to  judge  that  I  had  no  real 
business  to  have  said  any  thing  at  any  house  ; 
and  having  forborne  in  my  own  will,  I  was  now 
left  to  my  own  judgment  for  a  time.  At  the 
next  house,  friends  were  particularly  opened, 
and  tenderly  concerned  to  speak  to  several  states, 
and  of  several  matters  which  I  thought  instruc- 
tive ;  but  I  sat  dry  and  poor,  and  so  remained 
during  our  passage  to  the  next  house ;  where 
I  fared  no  better,  but  worse;  my  feeling  and 


exercise  upon  me,  considering  myself  a  youth,  judgment  being  quite  gone,  as  to  the  service  in 
and  the  weight  of  the  service  ;  but  after  a  solid 
consideration,  I  found  most  peace  in  submit- 
ting to  the  meeting,  with  fervent  inward  desires, 
that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  be  with  me 
therein,  to  preserve  me  from  acting,  or  judging 
in  my  own  will  and  spirit,  knowing  that  the  ser- 
vice could  not  be  performed  but  by  wisdom,  un- 
derstanding, and  ability  from  him  ;  when  I  at- 
tended these  large  and  weighty  meetings  of 
ministers  and  elders,  the  care  and  fear  that  was 
upon  me  is  not  easily  expressed  ;  and  may  I  never 
forget  the  gracious  condescension  of  kind  Provi- 
dence, who  was  pleased  to  own  me,  by  the  shed- 
ding abroad  of  his  love  in  my  heart,  that  I  verily 
thought  they  resembled  the  school  of  the  pro- 
.phets,  the  High  Priest,  great  Prophet,  and  Bish- 
op of  Souls,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  being  pres- 
ident among  them. 

An  apprehension  that  I  should  be  called  to  the 


ministry,  and  a  concern  on  that  account,  had 


which  we  were  engaged;  and  though  I  did  not 
say  any  thing  to  the  other  friends  how  it  fared 
with  me,  yet  they  were  affected  therewith  as  I 
apprehended ;  I  was  in  great  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, and  sometimes  thought  of  leaving  the  com- 
pany privately,  and  go  home,  but  again  conclud- 
ed, that  would  not  only  be  a  disappointment  to 
my  friends,  but  dishonorable  to  truth,  which 
made  me  determine  to  go  forward,  and  endure 
my  own  pain,  as  much  undiscovered  as  possible ; 
my  companions,  asl  before  observed,  were  affec- 
ted, and  all  save  one  seemed  closed  up  from  doing 
the  service,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
at  the  last  house,  all  of  them  were  silent.  There 
was  a  school-house  near,  the  master  being  a 
friend,  and  the  children  mostly  belonging  to 
friends,  whom  some  of  our  company  appeared 
willing  to  visit,  but  others  being  doubtful,  we 
omitted  it,  which  now  some  thought  was  not 
right,  and  therefore  this  cloud  of  darkness  and 
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distresscame  upon  us,  and  we  were  willing  to  meet 
at  the  school-house  nextmorning,to  try  if  we  could 
recover  our  former  strength  in  the  ownings  of 
truth,  which  being  agreed  to,  each  took  our  way 
home.   It  being  now  night,  and  I  alone,  I  rode 
slow,  under  a  deep  exercise  of  mind,  and  hum- 
ble inquiry  into  the  cause  of  my  own  distress, 
and  after  some  time,  being  favored  with  great 
calmness  and  quietude  of  mind,  I  was  inward- 
ly instructed  after  this  manner,   Thou  sawest 
what  was  wanting  in  a  family  this  morning, 
and  would  not  exhort  to  more    diligence,  or 
amendment  in  that  respect,  and  therefore  if  they 
continue  to  do  wrong,  it  shall  be  required  of  thee; 
on  which  I  became  broken  in  spirit,  and  cried  in 
secret,  may  I  not  perform  it  yet,  and  be  restored  to 
thy  favor?  Oh  Lord!  I  am  now  willing  to  do  what- 
soever thou  requires  of  me,  if  thou  wilt  be  pleased 
to  be  with  me ;  and  blessed  be  his  name,  in 
mercy  he  heard  my  supplication,  and  I  was  fully 
persuaded  that  I  must  go  to  the  house  again ; 
which  I  concluded  to  do  next  morning,  and  went 
home  with  a  degree  of  comfort,  and  being  weary 
in  body  and  mind,  slept  sweetly,  and  awoke  in 
the  morning  quiet  and  easy  in  spirit,  and  now  be- 
gan to  conclude  that  I  might  meet  my  company, 
and  be  excused ;  but  my  covenant  of  going  was 
brought  to  my  remembrance,  and  I  was  given  to 
believe,  that  peace  was  restored  on  condition 
of  my  performance ;  therefore  I  went  to  the  house 
though  several  miles  distant,  before  sunrise,  the 
man  of  the  house  was  up,  he  invited  me  in,  and  I 
followed  him,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire  (being 
cool  weather,)  with  my  mind  retired,  I  felt  that 
I  must  not  speak  before  the  rest  of  the  family 
but  rather  in  private,  yet  was  fearful  of  calling 
him  out,  being  unwilling  to  discover  anything  to 
them  j  in  the  mean  time  he  went  out,  and 
walked  the  way  I  was  to  go.     I  followed,  and 
told  him  how  I  felt'  when  we  were  at  his 
house  the  morning  before,  and  could  not  be 
easy  without  exhorting  him  to  be  more  careful 
in  several  respects,  and  a  better  example  to  his 
family  in  his  attendance  of  meetings ;  he  seemed 
affected,  and  said,  he  hoped  he  should  mind  my 
advice;  I  then  left  him,  and  met  my  compan- 
ions at  the  school  house,  and  enjoyed  great 
peace.    I  leave  this  remark,  to  excite  all  to  dwell 
in  meekness  and  fear,  and  to  beware  of  the  will 
of  the  creature,  and  the  reasonings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  which  lead  into  doubting  and  disobedience; 
they  who  are  faithful  in  small  things,  shall  truly 
know  an  increase  in  that  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  is  from*  above. 

Before  we  had  gone  through  this  visit,  I  at- 
tended the  quarterly  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  at  Concord,  and  as  I  sat  therein,  the  un- 
wearied adversary  renewed  a  former  charge 
against  me,  by  suggesting  to  my  mind,  that 
I  might  know  I  had  been  wrong  and  under  a 
delusion,  in  entertaining  a  belief  I  should  be 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  for  that  all 


who  had  ever  been  rightly  engaged  therein,  it 
was  in  a  cross  greatly  to  the  will  of  the  creature, 
which  was  not  my  case,  for  I  was  willing  ;  this  I 
felt  to  be  true,  and  was  therefore  now  exceeding- 
ly distressed,  not  considering  that  I  was  made 
willing  by  the  weight  of  the  exercise,  which  had 
been  several  years  at  times  very  heavy  upon  me, 
until  it  seemed  as  a  fire  in  my  bones,  and  as 
though  /  was  dumb  with  silence  ;  I  held  my 
peace  even  from  good,  and  my  sorrow  was  stirred; 
my  heart  was  hot  within  me;  while  I  was  mus- 
ing the  fire  burned,  Psal.  xxxix.  2,  3.  While 
under  this  conflict,  a  friend  stood  up  with  these 
words,  Also  1  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ? 
Then  said  I,  here  am  I,  send  me,  Isa.  vi.  8.  Shew- 
ing, that  "  to  them  whose  will  was  rightly  sub- 
jected to  the  Lord,  it  became  their  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  him  who  had  subjected 
them  by  his  divine  power,  and  influenced  their 
hearts  with  his  love  to  mankind  f  by  which  I 
was  relieved,  and  my  spirit  humbled  and  made 
thankful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDWELLING  WORD. 

I  feel  a  concern  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  to  this  pure  princi- 
'  pie  of  light  and  life  in  the  soul, — "  Christ  with- 
I  in  the  hope  of  glory," — the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God, —  a  Saviour  always  present, — a  guard  in 
the  hour  of  temptation, — a  guide  into  the  way 
of  life  everlasting. 

The  law  written  in  the  heart,  and  printed  in 
the  thoughts,  gives  a  knowledge  of  our  great 
Creator  and  of  his  will  concerning  us,  and  our 
acceptance  with  him  stands  in  obedience  to  the 
manifestations  of  his  law. 

This  is  the  peculiar  distinguishing  mark  be- 
tween the  profession  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  that  religion  which  stands  in  meats  and 
drinks  and  divers  washings  and  carnal  ordinan- 
ces, and  which,  though  imposed  on  the  Israelites 
for  a  season,  as  adapted  to  their  low  estate  when 
just  emerged  from  a  state  of  bondage,  was  to  give 
place  to  the  sublime  precepts  inculcated  by  the 
blessed  Jesus,  and  beautifully  carried  out  by 
his  daily  life. 

This  greatest  of  all  ambassadors  fulfilled  his 
Father's  will.  He  bore  witness  to  the  truth, 
but  the  people,  not  being  prepared  to  receive  the 
great  and  glorious  truths  he  promulgated,  they 
were  sealed  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  He  blot- 
ted out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances,  nailing 
them  as  to  the  cross,  and  could  they  have  been 
left  there,  what  a  vast  amount  of  dissension  and 
suffering  would  have  been  spared  the  so-called 
Christian  world, — or  in  other  words,  had  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  name  of  Christ  partaken  of  his 
nature,  and  lived  under  the  sanctifying  operation 
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of  his  spirit,  what  different  fruits  would  have 
appeared. 

Jesus,  personating  the  anointing,  said,  "  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world  ;  he  that  believeth  on  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life."  To  "  mind  the  light"  in  all  its  re- 
vealings,  was  the  watchword  of  our  predecessors, 
and  remains  still  to  be  the  substance  of  all  Gos- 
pel ministry. 

By  attention  to  this  Light  or  word  nigh  in  the 
heart,  our  faith  in  it  is  strengthened,  and  the 
precious  testimonies  of  truth  are  clearly  shown 
as  tending  to  general  benefit.  0  that  they  were 
more  fully  acknowledged  and  lived  up  to  by  the 
family  of  man. 

They  would  put  an  end  to  strife  and  conten- 
tion, by  destroying  the  spirit  of  enmity.  All 
bonds  would  be  burst  assunder  did  we  do  to 
others  as  we  would  be  done  unto.  Excesses 
would  be  avoided,  and  our  moderation  would  ap- 
pear in  all  things.  Searching  out  the  solitary, 
the  desolate,  and  careworn,  a  word  in  season 
would  be  handed,  which,  as  a  cup  of  cold  water 
offered  in  the  name  of  a  desciple,  would  receive 
the  blessing.  Thus  the  religion  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  would  be  shown  to  consist  in  a  life  of 
practical  goodness,  the  fruity  of  which  glorify 
the  great  and  excellent  name  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven.  Sarah  Hunt. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    "  CONVERSATIONS,  DISCUS- 
SIONS AND  ANECDOTES  OP  THOMAS  STORY." 
(Continued  from  page  469.) 

CHAPTER  XLVni. 
THE  BISHOP  OF  YORK.     SIR  WILLIAM  DAWES,  BART. 

The  Affirmation  Act. 

Going  to  the  Bishop  of  York  to  solicit  his  fa- 
vor and  concurrence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
altering  the  terms  of  our  solemn  Affirmation  as 
they  then  stood  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  rela- 
ting thereto,  being  such  as  the  body  of  our 
Friends  disliked,  and  could  not  comply  with,  the 
bishop  upon  that  occasion  said,  "I  am  for  liberty 
of  conscience  where  that  is  truly  the  case;  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  people  in  this  nation  who  dis- 
sent from  the  Church  on  the  pretence  of  con- 
science, and  yet  can  occasionally  seek  for  offices 
and  places  of  profit  in  the  government  (meaning 
the  Presbyterians  and  their  other  sectaries);  I 
cannot  call  this  conscience,  but  humor."  I  re- 
plied, I  am  of  the  same  mind;  but  that  is  not 
our  case ;  for  we  want  no  places  or  offices  in  the 
government,  but  an  exemption  from  such  laws 
as  tend  to  obstruct  us  in  our  duty  and  service  to 
the  Almighty,  in  such  manner  as  we  are  in  truth 
and  sincerity  persuaded  in  our  consciences  we 
ought  to  worship,  fear,  serve,  and  obey  him, 
without  any  view  to  any  other  interest. 

Then  said  the  bishop,  "The  words  of  the  af- 
firmation that  now  is  are  a  solemn  oatb,  and  so 
we  (meaning  the  clergy)  always,  from  the  begin- 


ning, have  understood  them."  I  replied,  I  know 
you  have;  for  Dr.  Tillotson,  when  Dean  of 
Paul's,  being  required  to  preach  a  sermon  before 
the  judges  of  the  assize  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames,  took  his  text  in  these  words,  "Men  ver- 
ily swear  by  the  greater,  and  an  oath  is  to  them 
an  end  of  all  strife ;  "  from  which  he  raised  a 
discourse,  intending  therein  to  prove  that  oaths 

j  in  judicature  were  not  only  lawful,  but  necessary 
under  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  law.  In 
which  discourse,  he  defines  an  oath  in  these 
words,  or  to  this  effect;  "An  oath  is  a  solemn 
appeal  to  God,  as  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  what 
we  say."    Which  sermon  being  printed  before 

|  we  applied  to  the  legislature  for  relief  against 

'  oaths,  and  the  reasoning  therein  supposed  to  be 
strong  in  support  of  judicial  swearing,  that  Par- 
liament would  not  grant- us  any  relief  in  any 
other  terms  but  in  the  words  of  the  doctor's  defi- 
nition of  an  oath,  a  little  improved.  For  whereas 
he  saith  in  his  sermon,  an  oath,  which  is  a  sol- 
emn appeal  to  God  as  a  witness  of  the  truth,  &c, 
the  parliament  added  the  word  Almighty  to  the 
word  God,  setting  forth  the  Supreme  Being  in 
his  highest  attribute  as  a  witness  in  the  most  tri- 
vial cases  occurring  among  the  children  of  men, 
whilst  a  mortal  sitteth  as  judge  in  the  cause. 
And  whereas  the  particle  a  might  denote  the 

I  Most  High  as  a  witness  only  on  the  level  with 
other  witnesses,  the  parliament  wisely  and  more 
reverently  changed  the  particle  a  to  the  more 
proper  words  the  witness,  by  way  of  superemi- 
nence,  as  justly  due.    For  where  the  God  of 

:  Truth  is  witness,  there  needeth  no  other;  and  to 

'  suppose  there  doth,  is  derogatory  to  his  divine 
majesty,  and  blasphemous;  of  which  many  of 
our  people  were  aware,  and  therefore  shunned  it, 
and  could  not  comply;  though  some  others,  not 
so  well  apprised  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  did  use 
it.  But  we,  as  a  body  of  people,  never  agreed 
to  it;  for  our  Yearly  Meeting,  which  represents 
us  and  our  principles  in  the  most  collective  and 
general  manner,  hath  always  agreed  to  solicit  the 
government  for  a  more  proper  form,  when  it 
might  please  God  to  incline  their  hearts  to  so 

;  much  goodness ;  and  we,  hoping  this  is  the  time, 
have  proposed  the  form  now  before  the  House. 
The  bishop  replied,  "  That  he  was  not  our  ene- 
my, but  could  not  stay  at  that  time  to  see  or 
hear  any  more  on  that  subject,  being-  under  an 

j  appointment  about  some  business;"  and  so  we 
parted. 

Some  days  after  this  I  went  to  him  again,  ac- 
companied only  by  John  Irwin.  ^Che  bishop 
was  alone,  and  received  us  very  courteously,  and 
we  renewed  our  applications  to  him  on  the  same 
account ;  and  then  the  bishop  was  more  plain 
with  us,  and  said  "that  he  could  not  be  for  us 
on  that  account;  for  though  he  did  believe  that 
the  words  of  the  affirmation,  as  they  then  stood, 
were  as  solemn  an  oath  as  could  be  invented  by 
the  wit  of  man,  he  understood  our  Friends  had 
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generally  complied  with  them  on  every  pinching 
or  needful  occasion,  as  he  had  been  informed  by 
persons  of  unquestionable  credit,  who  had  been 
exercised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  added, 
that  if  there  were  any  considerable  number  of  us 
who  conscientiously  scrupled  the  words,  it  ought 
to  be  duly  considered  by  the  House,  and  relief 
granted ;  but  to  alter  the  laws  for  a  very  few 
could  hardly  comport  with  prudence,  since  the 
parliament  would  greatly  incur  the  censure  of 
the  people  of  the  nation  if  they  should  do  it; 
and  added,  that  he  could  not  see  any  reason  why 
such  of  us  as  took  the  affirmation  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  common  oaths  of  the  nation. " 
By  which  I  perceived  he  and  they  would  have 
divided  us  if  they  could.  v 

To  this  I  replied,  that  since  the  bishop  himself 
understood  the  words  in  the  present  act  to  be  a 
solemn  oath,  I  hoped  he  could  not  blame  us, 
since  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  (to  which  he 
was  a  professed  friend,)  if  sincere  to  our  princi- 
ples, though  but  a  few,  that  we  made  application 
for  a  form  of  a  milder  nature,  in  which  nothing 
like  an  oath  was  contained.  But  as  to  the  num- 
bers on  either  side  of  the  question  among  us,  the 
petitioners,  the  proceedings  against  us  in  chance- 
ry, or  any  other  courts,  could  not  determine; 
for  few,  in  comparison  of  the  body  of  our  people, 
are  prosecuted  there ;  and  as  there  may  be  some 
who  comply,  as  not  believing  the  words  in  the 
law  to  amount  to  an  oath,  there  are  others  also 
who  have  been  prosecuted  therein,  who  have  so 
far  scrupled  them,  as  rather  to  suffer  the  hard 
measures  of  the  law  than  comply  with  that  form. 

Then  said  John  Irwin,  "The  bishop  is  misin- 
formed in  this  point ;  for  I  live  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  know  that  there  are  very  few  of 
our  Friends  in  all  these  parts  who  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  present  affirmation  on  any  ac- 
count, but  generally  suffer  the  force  of  the  laws, 
rather  thau  yield  to  a  thing  contrary  to  con- 
science. And  I  have  likewise,  not  long  ago, 
travelled  through  most  parts  of  the  west  and 
south  of  this  nation,  and  upon  a  general  obser- 
vation, find  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  Friends 
everywhere  are  averse  to  the  present  affirmation, 
and  decline  to  use  it  as  much  as  they  can." 

This  I  confirmed  by  adding,  that  I  also  had, 
for  some  years  past,  travelled  through  most  parts 
of  the  world  where  our  people  are,  and  observed 
that  they  are  generally  principled  against  the 
form  of  the  present  affirmation  ;  and  this  endea- 
vor for  further  ease  and  liberty  of  conscience  in 
the  case,  is  by  consent  and  direction  of  our  whole 
body,  represented  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  here  in 
London,  and  not  by  any  particular  party  or  side 
only.  So  that  I  hope  thy  objection  (as  to  a  few) 
is  fully  answered.  And  if  there  were  but  a  few 
in  a  nation  under  that  circumstance,  charity 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  for  that  reason,  since 
the  "  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 
and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry." 


And  as  the  bishop  had  asserted,  "  That  the 
words  of  the  former  affirmation  were  a  solemn 
oath,  and  wished  that  all  the  judicial  oaths  of 
the  nation  were  in  that  form/'  (and  that  party 
seemed  to  intend  it,  and  thereby  elude  our  testi- 
mony against  swearing,)  it  gradually  drew  the 
question  into  our  discourse,  Whether  Christ,  in 
his  doctrine,  had  prohibited  all  swearing;  they 
commonly  alleging  he  only  forbid  profane  swear- 
ing in  conversation,  but  not  swearing  in  evidence  ? 
I  assumed  the  affirmative,  That  the  Lord  Christ 
hath  abolished  all  oaths  out  of  his  Church  ;  and 
alleged  for  proof  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
where  he  saith,  "  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  you  shall  in  no  case  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven."  And  theu,  in  several  point*, 
sets  forth  what  their  righteousness  did  amount 
to;  viz.,  "You  have  heard  it  was  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  but 
I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  wo- 
man to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart."  Here,  by  taking 
away  the  cause,  which  is  an  unlawful  desire  in 
the  heart,  he  prevents  the  act,  and  makes  it  im- 
possible, where  there  is  no  conception  of  desire; 
for  there  begins  the  sin.  Again,  "  You  have 
heard  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  (or  friend)  and 
hate  thine  enemy ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your 
enemies,"  &c.  Now,  where  the  heart  is  filled 
with  the  love  of  God,  in  which  Christ  laid  down 
his  life  for  mankind  whilst  yet  enemies,  in  which 
we  can  have  love  and  compassion  even  for  ene- 
mies, the  cause  of  fighting,  and  destroying  one 
another  as  enemies,  is  taken  away ;  men  are  re- 
conciled unto  God  through  Christ,  and  one  unto 
another  in  him ;  and,  so  abiding,  cannot  fight  or 
destroy  any  more  ;  as  it  is  written,  "  There  shall 
none  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain, 
saith  the  Lord."  Thus  far  in  parables  to  intro- 
duce and  illustrate  the  point  in  question,  and 
now  home  to  that,  "You  have  heard  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  for- 
swear thyself,  but  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine 
oaths;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all." 
Here  the  Lord  begins  with  oaths  of  the  highest 
nature,  used  under  the  law  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions;  which  whosoever  falsified  were  per- 
jured; and  where  there  is  swearing  there  may 
be  perjury;  but  where  there  is  no  swearing  there 
can  be  no  perjury;  where  the  cause  is  taken 
away  the  effects  will  cease.  And  as  he  all  along 
advanceth  the  moralities  of  the  Gospel  above 
that  of  the  law,  in  all  other  instances,  so  in  this 
also;  for  if  he  had  only  forbid  profane  swearing, 
he  had  done  no  more  than  Moses  had  done  in 
the  point,  where  it  is  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ;  "  which 
command  every  one  breaks,  in  a  most  impious 
sense,  who  swears  in  conversation.  The  Lord 
having  thus  prohibited  the  once  lawful  oaths,  he 
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proceeds  to  explain  the  tendency  of  their  in- 1 
vented  oaths,  which  they  used  in  conversation,! 
and  on  small  occasions,  the  breach  whereof  they 
did  not  seem  to  think  was  perjury;  " Neither 
shalt  thou  swear  by  Heaven  ;  for  it  is  God's 
throne,  and  he  who  sweareth  by  the  throne  of 
God,  sweareth  by  him  who  sitteth  thereon.  Nei- 
ther shalt  thou  swear  by  the  earth;  for  it  is  his 
footstool;"  and,  by  parity  of  consequence,  he 
that  sweareth  by  the  footstool  of  God,  sweareth 
by  him  whose  footstool  it  is.  "  Neither  shalt 
thou  swear  by  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of 
the  great  King.  Nor  by  thy  head  ;  because  thou 
canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black ; "  both 
which  result  and  terminate  the  same  way.  Such 
swear  by  the  Lord,  the  King  of  kings,  whose 
name  and  temple  was  placed  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  the  law ;  and  the  head,  as  all  the  parts  of 
man,  being  formed  of  the  Lord,  to  swear  thereby 
is  to  swear  by  his  Maker.  Thus  swearing  by 
Heaven,  earth,  Jerusalem,  the  altar,  the  gold 
thereon,  the  head,  or  any  creature,  every  oath  is 
forbidden  in  conversation,  as  well  as  judicial 
swearing ;  "  but  let  your  conversation  (and  com- 
munication) be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay;  for  whatso- 
ever is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil ; "  of  the 
evil  one,  which  is  the  Devil.  Leave  off  lying, 
"and  every  man  speak  truth  to  his  neighbor;" 
and  use  no  higher  asseveration  in  your  speech 
than  redoubling  your  yea  on  solemn  occasions ; 
as  by  example  of  your  Lord,  verily,  verily. 

The  bishop  heard  me  with  patience;  and, 
which  gave  me  some  surprise,  he  made  no  other 
reply  than  this,  "  Your  interpretation  of  that 
scripture  is  just."  Then  he  said,  "I  read  your 
books ;  I  have  read  Barclay ;  he  is  no  contempt- 
ible author ;  yet  I  think  he  might  be  answered 
in  some  points." 

I  replied,  That  any  ingenious  person,  reading 
the  works  of  another,  with  design  to  find  fault, 
may  find  something,  especially  in  a  large  per- 
formance, that  he  may  think  amiss,  or  wrest  to 
such  an  appearance  as  he  would  have  it.  But 
every  work  should  be  examined  with  an  impar- 
tial view,  by  a  mind  not  prejudiced  or  prepos- 
sessed, comparing  one  part  with  another,  till  the 
true  mind,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  writer  be 
discovered ;  and  then  if  any  real  error  appear, 
to  confute  it  by  obvious  truths ;  which  needeth 
no  gloss,  or  color  of  sophistry ;  but  when  an  op- 
ponent subtilly  and  wilfully  wrests  the  words  of 
his  antagonist,  and  imposeth  a  meaning  thereon 
the  author  did  not  intend,  this  opponent  is  a  for- 
ger, combating  his  own  invention,  militates 
against  himself,  and  is  felo  de  se  in  argument. 

Upon  this  the  bishop  generously  acknowledged 
"  That  no  man  ought  to  oppose  the  works  of  an- 
other till  he  was  fully  master  of  the  author's  real 
sense,  and  did  at  least  believe  it  to  be  wrong  or 
heterodox." 

Then  I  said,  That  we  had  met  with  very  hard 
usage  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  particularly  by 


the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (the  same  that  after- 
wards was  banished  for  treasonable  practices) ; 
that  at  the  same  time  when  we,  as  a  Christian 
people,  were  addressing  the  legislature  of  our  na- 
tive country  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  serve 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  way  we 
judge  most  acceptable  to  him,  to  be  branded  and 
accused,  in  such  a  place  and  time,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  as  not  being  Christians,  but  com- 
pared by  him  with  Jews,  Pagans  and  Mahomet- 
ans !  'tis  very  uncharitable,  to  say  the  least. 

The  bishop  replied,  "  I  do  not  approve  that 
usage  of  you;  but  he  explained  himself  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  you  are  not  perfect  Christians; 
that  is  in  the  way  we  initiate  people  into  reli- 
gion." 

I  answered,  Then  it  remains  for  you  to  prove 
that  none  can  be  perfect  Christians  unless  initia- 
ted (at  least)  by  you,  or  after  your  manner.  It 
being  then  near  twelve  o'clock,  the  bishop  did 
not  think  proper  to  enter  upon  that  subject. 
And,  as  he  had  said  in  the  sequel  of  this  dis- 
course, he  had  read  our  books,  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  one  styled  A  Treatise  of  Oaths,  wrote 
by  William  Penn  ?  He  said  he  "had  not." 
Then  I  said,  We  had  abundance  of  notes  col- 
lected there,  out  of  the  writings  of  those  you  call 
Fathers,  on  our  side,  against  swearing  in  any 
case  or  way.  To  which  he  replied,  "That  we 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  numbers  only,  but 
consider  the  weight  also."  Granted,  said  I ; 
but  you  have  neither  weight  nor  number  (that 
ever  I  have  heard  of)  on  your  side ;  for  all  who 
wrote  on  that  subject  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
wrote  against  swearing,  and  not  one  in  support  of 
it  under  the  Gospel ;  but  that  crept  in  gradually, 
with  other  errors,  as  the  Church  more  and  more 
degenerated  into  Jewish  and  antichristian  prac- 
tices in  many  instances. 

Then  this  good-tempered  and  affable  bishop 
requested  "  That  if  we  had  any  books  we  valued 
more  than  others,  I  would  oblige  him  with  a 
sight  of  them,"  which  I  gave  him  some  expecta- 
tion of;  and,  at  parting,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
as  we  passed  out  of  the  room  in  which  we  were 
into  another  towards  the  door,  and  said,  "I  de- 
sire your  prayers  for  me,  as  I  also  pray  for  you ; 
we  ought  all  to  pray  one  for  another."  And  so 
we  parted  in  peace  and  good  will,  not  the  least 
word  of  warmth  or  a  scornful  look  having  ap- 
'  peared  in  all  this  conference.  I  made  inquiry 
after  such  of  our  books  as  I  thought  proper  for 
him;  but  he  going  soon  after  into  his  diocese  of 
York,  and  I  into  Suffolk,  and  cross  the  country 
into  the  West,  in  the  service  of  Truth,  which 
took  about  seven  months'  time,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see  him  till  I  returned  to  London,,  and 
then  went  to  his  house  in  the  Strand,  for  that 
purpose;  but  he,  not  happening  to  be  within, 
and  my  concerns  not  allowing  me  another  oppor- 
tunity for  some  weeks,  in  the  mean  time  he  was 
taken  ill  of  the  distemper  whereof  he  died,  so 
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that  I  did  not  see  him  any  more ;  though  his 
death,  through  the  respect  I  had  conceived  for 
his  good  qualities,  affected  me  with  a  friendly 
concern;  for  he  had  as  much  of  the  gentleman 
as  bishop  in  him,  and  the  former  seemed  rather 
predominant. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FIDELITY. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  the  world  for  which 
we  can  conceive  an  interest  and  a  love  that  shall 
endure  forever.  Therefore  fidelity  is  required  of 
us,  and  a  firm  intent  which  the  soul  must  be 
able  to  create  for  itself.  He  who  learns  this 
acquires  freedom  ;  acquires  something  of  that 
great  property,  the  property  of  having  life  in 
himself,  which  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone. — 

Jacobi. 


Unwillingly  I  assail,  unwillingly  I  refute,  not 
only  because  I  know  from  experience  how  little 
truth  is  benefitted  thereby,  but  because  the  na- 
ture of  human  knowledge  itself  convinces  me  of 
the  same  thing.  Before  I  can  expose  an  error,  I 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  truth  which 
contradicts  that  error.  Error  in  itself  is  always 
invisible  ;  its  nature  is  absence  of  light. — Jaco- 
bi. 


"the  sparrow  hath  found  a  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself." 

While  Spring's  busy  fingers  are  weaving  a  web 
of  green  for  every  plant,  bush  and  tree,  the  birds 
come  among  us  on  their  eager  quest  for  a  home, 
and  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  their  musical  joy. 
Amid  the  vine-leaves  that  shade  the  humblest 
lattice,  in  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the 
majestic  elm,  in  the  dark  green  hedge-rows,  in 
the  matted  bush  by  the  way-side,  they  find  a 
secure  situation  for  their  home  and  a  cradle  for 
their  nestlings. 

There  is  no  forest  so  dense  and  lone  as  not  to 
boast  its  singing  birds ;  there  is  no  vale  so  sha- 
dowy as  to  be  uncheered  by  their  carols.  The 
banks  of  deep,  dark  rivers  rejoice  in  their 
presence,  and  the  rivulet  sings  in  unison  with 
their  rich  notes.  Upon  the  hills  and  far  up  the 
mountain  sides,  their  glad,  free  songs  ring  out 
upon  the  ambient  air,  and  their  gay  plumage 
flashes  in  the  radiant  light.  They  go  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  solemn  sea,  and  with  glorious 
hymn  ever  ascending  from  its  depths,  they  blend 
their  own  untaught  minstrelsy ;  and  sometimes, 
far  out  upon  its  dark  blue  bosom,  the  mariner  is 
startled  and  gladdened  at  sight  of  some  adven- 
turous rover  who  rests  his  weary  wing  upon  the 
friendly  bark  ere  again  launching  himself  upon 
the  ethereal  sea. 

Every  tree  that  struggles  into  light  in  crowd- 
ed cities  has  its  winged  visitants,  and  in  the  long 
rank  grass,  the  bird  that  late  revelled  in  upper 


air,  finds  his  soft  nest  and  loving  mate,  and  thus 
these  miracles  of  song  and  beauty  blend  with  all 
things  lovely,  and  make  the  glad  earth  brighter 
for  their  presence. 

Devoutly,  gratefully  let  us  bless  God  for 
these  living  testimonies  of  His  love.  In  the 
gray  dawn  of  morning  they  are  astir  amid 
the  green  branches,  pluming  their  wings  and 
breaking  the  silence  with  their  warbling.  When 
the  noonday  sun  glows  with  too  fierce  ardor  they 
hide  themselves  in  shady  nooks,  now  and  then 
giving  vent  to  their  pent-up  happiness  ;  and 
when  evening  bathes  the  world  in  sunset  glory, 
they  make  the  wide  plains  ring  with  their  fare- 
well strains. 

Night  steals  at  length  from  starry  heights,  and 
veils  forest  and  stream,  cool  vales  and  rolling 
hills,  and  stillness,  save  for  the  whispering 
breezes,  settles  upon  the  tranquil  scene,  when 
lo  !  from  out  some  thicket  the  voice  of  the  night- 
bird  floats  upon  the  dewy  air,  and  the  lone 
watcher  leans  from  the  casement  and  drinks  in 
the  clear  plaintive  melody,  unaccompanied  save 
by  the  low  murmurings  of  winds  and  meadow 
streams. 

Among  us  in  the  glad  summer  time  are 
these  miracles  of  song  and  beauty,  clustering 
about  our  homes  in  trusting  love,  welcoming 
us  to  the  cooling  shades  of  the  forest,  bearing 
us  to  the  mountain  waterfalls,  and  blessing  us 
beyond  our  faint  conceptions. 

They  sing  amid  the  storm,  unmindful  of  the 
drenching  rain  and  boisterous  wind,  and  when 
the  clouds  disperse,  they  shake  their  wet  wings 
in  the  golden  sunlight,  and  renew  their  bursts 
of  praise.  And  shall  we  not  learn  of  them  to 
welcome  even  the  storm,  since  it  is  also  of  the 
Father,  and  to  accept  the  brightness  with  grate- 
ful thanksgiving  ?  They  are  safe  teachers,  being 
guileless  pupils  of  God. 

If  we  will  but  lay  down  pride  and  envy,  selfish- 
ness and  all  sin,  we  shall  find  teachers  in  leaves 
and  flowers,  in  insect  and  bird,  in  clouds  and 
mountain,  in  rock-bound  shores  and  in  sounding 
seas.  They  are  all  eloquent  of  purity,  truth, 
God,  and  they  rebuke  all  that  draws  a  veil 
between  the  divine  and  human  spirit.  Sin 
blasts  wherever  it  finds  entrance,  and  it  exercises 
an  influence  so  baneful  as  to  dim  in  its  victim's 
eyes  the  sunlight  and  the  green  hills,  the  meadow 
bloom,  the  starry  canopy  of  night,  and  the  broad, 
blue  feast  of  summer  seas. 

Therefore  if  we  would  have  this  earth  all  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  for  improvement  and  hap- 
piness, we  must  bear  in  our  breasts  a  heart  at 
peace  with  itself  and  with  God.  With  clean  hands 
we  must  minister  at  Nature's  altar,  or  we  shall 
draw  from  thence  neither  encouragement  nor 
hope. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  lesson  of  patient  trust, 
taught  by  swallow  and  sparrow  who  have  built, 
their  houses,  toiling  steadily  amid  cold  and  storm 
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stroDg  in  their  simple  instincts.  Where  we 
cannot  see  clearly,  shall  we  not  trust  confiding- 
ly? We  marvel  at  God's  exceeding  care  for 
flower  and  bird,  but  nowhere  is  it  shown  so  lov- 
ingly as  in  our  own  destiny,  for  are  we  not  made 
in  His  image,  and  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  is  not  this  beautiful  world  the  home  prepared 
for  us  ?  Our  only  possible  return  for  blessings 
so  vast  is  gratitude,  love,  obedience,  and  shall 
these  be  witheld  ? — New-England  Farmer. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCEE. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  6,  1860. 


Died, — At  Crosswicks,  Burlington  county,  New  Jer- 
sey, 7mo,  3rd,  1860,  Samuel  Middleton  in  the  83rd 
year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  of  long  standing  in  Chester- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  and  an  exemplary  member  of 
society,  as  shown  forth  in  a  life  of  uprightness  and 
usefulness.  This  dear  friend  was  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers by  the  great  husbandman,  like  a  shock  of  corn 
folly  ripe  unto  the  harvest.  Being  favored  during 
the  period  of  suffering  and  failing  strength  with  an 
unclouded  prospect  before  him,  looking  towards  the 
final  change  with  joy  and  not  with  grief. 

 ,  On  the  7th  of  9th  mo.,  at  the  residence  of  her 

son  Nathan  Newport,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  Mary 
Newport,  in  her  93rd  year,  a  consistent  member  of  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting  ;  leaving  a  numerous  family 
of  descendants,  7  children  51  grand  children,  103  great 
grand  children,  and  12  great,  great,  grand  children. 

 ,  On  the  12th  of  8th  mo.,  I860,  at  his  residence 

in  Mill  Creek  Hundred,  State  of  Delaware,  John  Wal- 
ker, in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Mill 
Creek  Meeting. 

DANIEL  QTJINBY. 
(Continued  from  page  472.) 

7th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Bristol,  which  was 
composed  of  some  Friends,  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists.  It  seemed  as  though  there  was  scarce- 
ly living  enough  to  bury  the  dead.  Oh,  poor  Bris- 
tol, I  greatly  feared  from  the  impression  of  my 
mind  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  live 
dissipated  lives.  I  had  to  sound  an  alarm  among 
them,  "  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings,  cease  from  doing  evil,  learn 
to  do  well." 

8th.  Attended  the  first  day-meeting  at  Trenton. 
I  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
neither  did  I  feel  my  mind  relieved  to  leave  the 
place,  therefore,  I  informed  the  meeting  how  it 
was  with  me,  and  requested  a  meeting  at  8  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  (It  was  a  very  rainy  day.)  At 
the  meeting  this  afternoon,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  furnished  me  with  renewed  ability  and 
.strength  in  the  declaration  of  Gospel  Truth. 

24th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Haverford. 
Here,  through  deep  wading  and  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  qualifying  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  I  beheld  the  states  of  the  people  with  great 


clearness.  Oh,  that  this  day's  favor  may  be  re- 
tained in  the  remembrance  of  all  present,  for  the 
blessing  was  from  Him,  the  only  source  of  all 
good. 

25th.  Was  at  the  Valley  meeting.  It  was 
small,  and  truth  seemed  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
I  had  to  sound  an  alarm  among  them,  I  hope 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  some,  and  the  spirit  of 
vocal  prayer  flowed  sweetly  to  the  tendering  of 
some  hearts  present. 

26th.  Attended  meeting  at  Radnor.  Here  I 
had  to  weep  as  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
for  I  was  fearful  the  heritage  would  be  given  to 
reproach,  and  the  heathen  rule  over  them,  for 
indeed  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  scarcely 
living  enough  to  bury  the  dead. 

27th.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Goshen,  which 
was  large,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  flowed  gently  forth  to  the  refreshing  of 
some  tender  plants,  and  the  persuasive  language 
was  held  forth,  "  Look  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  saved."  After  a  vocal 
supplication,  the  meeting  concluded  underasweet 
savor  of  life.  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  for 
his  unspeakable  gift,  for  it  is  His  works  only 
that  can  praise  him. 

28th.  At  Willistown  meeting,  to  pretty  good 
satisfaction,  although  a  laborious  time,  for  while 
feeling  I  had  a  labor  in  the  exercise  of  Gospel 
communication,  I  felt  such  an  opposition  to  pre- 
vail in  the  meeting  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
Truth,  that  it  was  truly  hard  work  to  espouse  the 
cause,  but  blessed  be  the  name  of  Israel's  helper, 
the  Lamb  and  his  followers  do  obtain  the  victory. 

29th.  Attended  Newtown  meeting,  which 
was  large  and  a  time  of  singular  favor;  the  Gos- 
pel was  extensively  preached,  and  truth  rose  into 
dominion  over  all. 

Appointed  a  meeting  at  Springfield,  at  the  4th 
hour  this  afternoon,  which  was  truly  an  humbling, 
baptizing  and  heart-tendering  meeting.  Oh, 
may  it  fasten  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  for  the 
blessing  was  from  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
who  feeds  his  flock  and  waters  his  heritage  both 
immediately  and  instrumentally.- 

30th.  At  monthly  meeting  at  Providence, 
where  I  had  to  warn  them  against  a  state  of  ease 
and  carnal  security,  and  taking  up  a  rest  short 
of  the  true  rest,  believing  the  language  of  the 
prophet  Nehemiah  after  his  return  from  observ- 
ing the  distressed  and  mournful  situation  of 
Jerusalem,  was  applicable  unto  them,  "  Ye  see 
the  distress  we  are  in,  how  that  Jerusalem  lieth 
waste  and  her  gates  are  consumed  with  fire." 
Hence  he  draws  this  good  resolution,  "  Come,  let 
us  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be 
no  more  a  reproach."  And  in  the  meeting  for 
discipline  I  felt  that  Friends  had  sustained  a  loss 
in  mingling  in  government  affairs,  for  by  striving 
to  set  up  some  and  pull  down  others,  they  have 
got  into  a  party  spirit,  yea,  I  fear  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  war?  which  is  diametri. 
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cally  opposite  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  dispensation. 

5th  mo.  1st.  Called  a  meeting  at  Middletown. 
Here  by  a  close  attention  to  the  regulating  and 
qualifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  I 
renewedly  witnessed  ability  to  labor,  and  vocally 
to  intercede  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  for  help 
and  strength,  feeling  conscious  that  without  Him 
we  can  do  nothing  that  will  redound  to  His  glory 
or  the  furtherance  of  our  soul's  peace. 

2nd.  At  meeting  at  Chester.  Here  I  appre- 
hended it  to  be  my  place  to  set  an  example  of 
silence,  and  found  peace  in  so  doing,  and  es- 
teemed it  a  favor  to  be  a  little  released  from  pub- 
lic service. 

3rd.  Attended  the  monthly  meeting  at  Darby, 
much  to  the  relief  and  peace  of  my  mind.  In 
the  meeting  for  discipline,  I  had  to  renew  the 
alarm;  but  oh,  the  hardness  of  heart  and  in- 
sensibility of  mind  that  seemed  to  prevail ;  but 
whether  they  will  hear  or  forbear  I  believe  His 
faithful  and  dedicated  laborers  will  be  clear,  and 
will  receive  the  sweet  reward  of  peace  for  their 
labors  in  the  promulgation  and  exaltation  of  the 
peaceable  kingdom  of  him  that  testified  his  king- 
dom was  out  of  this  world,  else  would  my  ser- 
vants fight.  0,  the  mournful  departure  from 
that  important  branch  of  our  Christian  testimony 
in  relation  to  plainness  which  is  manifested  by 
many  of  the  members  of  our  religious  society. 

7th.  Attended  the  first-day-meeting  at  Con- 
cord, which  was  large,  and  truth  rose  into  good 
dominion  and  Zion's  children  were  comforted ; 
the  nominal  and  lukewarm  professors  were 
warned,  and  the  impenitent  entreated  to  return 
"o  the  Father's  house  where  there  is  bread  enough 
ind  to  spare.  0,  that  this  day's  favor  may  not 
jasily  be  erased  from  our  minds,  for  it  was  a 
nemorable  season. 

Had  a  meeting  at  Chichester  this  afternoon, 
;vhich  was  very  large,  and  through  hard  labor  got 
some  relief,  but  there  was  not  that  openness  in 
he  people's  minds  to  receive  the  Gospel  as  there 
vas  in  the  morning  meeting,  but  I  trust  it  was 
t  good  meeting  to  many. 

8th.  Attended  the  monthly  meeting  at  Hokes- 
dng,  which  was  small  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
[  had  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead.  I  felt  that 
here  were  some  present  that  were  not  only  dead 
)ut  as  it  were  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  the 
>recious  seed  was  under  great  oppression.  I 
raparted  a  little,  I  trust,  under  the  influence  of 
Gospel  love  to  the  different  states. 

10th.  Attended  the  monthly  meeting  at  Wil- 
niogton,  where  I  had  a  short  but  very  clear  tes- 
imony  to  deliver. 

12th.  Appointed  a  meeting  at  New  Garden, 
»nd  through  Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and 
he*life, ability  was  afforded  to  administer  suitable 
lounsel  to  the  different  states  present. 

This  afternoon  we  went  to  Jacob  Lindleys', 
yhose  wife  had  been  confined  by  sickness  for 


nearly  eleven  months.  On  going  into  her  room 
a  precious  solemnity  was  evidenced,  whereby  our 
minds  were  baptized  into  the  one  Eternal  Spirit, 
and  ray  mouth  was  opened  to  communicate  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  the  afflicted  and  sweet  spirited 
woman;  0,  how  feelingly  did  she  address  me 
with  desires  for  my  preservation,  and  she  ac- 
knowledged how  grateful  she  felt  for  the  present 
favor  and  blessing. 

13th.  Attended  West  Grove  meeting.  0, 
the  depression  of  my  poor  mind,  yet  through  a 
close  attention  to  the  manifestation  of  Truth,  a 
little  light  arose  and  the  dark  cloud  was  dis- 
pelled and  my  mouth  was  opened  to  declare  His 
wondrous  works. 

This  afternoon  had  a  meeting  at  Kennet,  which 
was  large  and  truth  rose  into  dominion.  Evil 
spirits,  death  and  darkness,  were  made  subservient 
to  the  power  of  Truth.  What  shall  I  render 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  me,  a  poor  dependant,  helpless  creature. 

14th.  Attended  the  quarterly  meeting  for 
ministers  and  elders.  I  experienced  a  qualifica- 
tion to  labor  in  this  part  of  the  family,  and  felt 
an  increasing  solicitude  that  such  of  us  as  are 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  tribes,  may  by  the 
persuasive  language  of  conduct  and  demeanor 
evince  unto  others  that  we  live  consistent  with 
our  profession.  This  afternoon  went  to  see  a 
female  friend,  a  minister,  and  found  her  almost 
in  a  state  of  despair.  I  had  something  com- 
fortable to  leave  with  her ;  my  very  heart  yearned 
for  her  that  strength  may  through  mercy  be  given 
her  to  trust  in  Him  whose  invisible  yet  invinci- 
ble power  is  all-sufficient  to  resist 'the  power  of 
death  and  darkness,  and  to  enable  her  to  triumph 
over  hell  and  the  grave. 

15th.  Attended  Concord  quarterly  meeting. 
The  public  services  fell  principally  upon  me,  and 
I  found  more  than  usual  to  do  in  the  meeting  for 
discipline. 

17th.  Attended  Cain  quarterly  meeting.  Mary 
Bonsall  and  Jesse  Kersey  had  good  service,  but 
my  mind  was  under  a  load  of  depression  and  ex- 
ercise, and  no  way  opened  for  relief  in  the  first 
meeting ;  but  in  that  for  discipline  I  was  en- 
abled to  throw  off  my  burden. 

20th.  Attended  Germantown  meeting.  Here 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  renewedly  qualified 
me  to  labor  in  the  pure  love  of  the  Gospel  in  an 
unusual  manner.  Bow,  0  my  soul,  in  reveren- 
tial awe,  prostrate  before  Him,  the  great  High 
Priest  of  the  Sanctuary  and  true  Tabernacle. 

28th.  Arrived  in  New  York  and  attended  our 
yearly  meeting,  which  was  large  and  in  our  several 
sittings  the  great  Master  of  our  assemblies  was 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  be  near,  enabling 
the  brethren  to  travail  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church. 

6th  mo.,  4th.  Arrived  at  home  and  found  my 
dear  wife  and  family  in  good  health.  Under  the 
consideration  of  the  many  blessings  conferred 
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upon  me  and  my  family,  my  heart  bowed  in 
thankfulness  to  my  Maker. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 ■  <•>  •  

DR.  LIVINGTONE'S  AFRICAN  EXPLORATIONS. 

In  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, recently,  a  very  interesting  paper,  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  was  read.  We  subjoin  a  few 
extracts  : — 

"  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Shire,  in  the 
highlands,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Shire, 
there  is  a  somewhat  numerous  population.  The  peo- 
ple generally  live  in  villages,  and  hamlets  near 
them.  Each  village  has  its  own  chief,  and  the 
chiefs  in  a  given  territory  have  a  head  chief,  to 
whom  they  owe  some  sort  of  allegiance.  The 
paramount  chief  of  one  portion  of  the  Upper 
Shire  is  a  woman.  The  sites  of  their  villages 
are  selected  for  the  most  part  with  judgment  and 
good  taste.  A  stream  or  spring  is  near,  and  plea- 
sant shade-trees  grow  in  and  around  the  place. 
Nearly  every  village  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  the  poisonous  euphorbia.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  could  see 
an  enemy  through  the  hedge,  while  he  would 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  see  them.  By  shoot- 
ing their  already  poisoned  arrows  through  the 
tender  branches,  they  get  smeared  with  the  poi- 
sonous milky  juice,  and  inflict  most  painful  if 
not  fatal  wounds.  The  constant  dripping  of  the 
juice  of  the  bruised  branches  prevents  the  enemy 
from  attempting  to  force  his  way  through  the 
hedge,  as  it  destroys  the  eyesight.  The  huts  are 
larger  and  stronger  built,  with  higher  and  more 
graceful  roofs  than  any  we  have  seen  on  the 
Zambesi. 

Many  of  the  men  are  very  intelligent  looking, 
with  high  foreheads  and  well-shaped  heads. — 
They  show  singular  taste  in  the  astonishingly 
varied  styles  in  which  their  hair  is  arranged.  Their 
head  necklaces  are  really  pretty  specimens  of  work. 
Many  have  the  upper  and  middle,  as  well  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  ear  bored,  and  have  from  three 
to  five  rings  in  each  ear.  The  hole  in  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  is  large  enough  to  admit  one's  finger, 
and  some  wear  a  piece  of  bamboo  about  an  inch 
long  in  it.  Brass  and  iron  bracelets,  elaborately 
figured,  are  seen  ;  and  some  of  the  men  sport 
from  two  to  eight  brass  rings  on  each  finger,  and 
even  the  thumbs  are  not  spared.  They  wear  cop- 
per, brass  and  iron  rings  on  their  legs  and  arms; 
many  have  their  front  teeth  notched,  and  some 
file  them  till  they  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
The  upper-lip  ring  of  the  women  gives  them  a 
revoltiog  appearance.  It  is  universally  worn  in 
the  highlands.  A  puncture  is  made  high  up  in 
the  lip,  and  it  is  gradually  enlarged  until  the 
pelele  can  be  inserted.  Some  are  very  large. 
One  we  measured  caused  the  lip  to  project  two 
inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose.  When  the 
lady  smiled,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  ele- 


vated it  over  the  eyes.  "  Why  do  the  women 
wear  these  things  V  the  venerable  chief,  Chin- 
surdi,  was  asked.  Evidently  surprised  at  such 
a  stupid  question,  he  replied.  "  For  beauty  ! 
They  are  the  only  beautiful  things  women  have ; 
men  have  beards,  women  have  none.  What  kind 
of  a  person  would  she  be  without  the  pelele  ? 
She  would  not  be  a  woman  at  all  with  a  mouth 
like  a  man,  but  no  beard." 

They  seem  to  be  an  industrious  race.  Iron  is 
dug  out  of  the  hills,  and  every  village  has  one  or 
two  smelting-houses  ;  and  from  their  own  native 
iron  they  make  excellent  hoes,  axes,  spears, 
knives,  arrow  heads,  &c.  They  make  also 
round  baskets  of  various  sizes,  and  earthen  pots, 
which  they  ornament  with  plumbago,  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Hill  country,  though  we  could  not 
learn  exactly  where,  nor  in  what  quantities ;  the 
only  specimen  we  obtained  Was  not  pure.  At 
every  'fishing  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Shire,  men  were  busily  engaged  spinning  bauze 
and  making  large  fishing  nets  from  it ;  and  from 
Chihisas  to  the  lake,  in  every  village  almost,  we 
saw  men  cleaning  and  spinning  cotton,  while 
others  were  weaving  it  into  strong  cloth  in  looms 
of  the  simplest  construction,  all  the  processes 
being  excessively  slow.  This  is  a  great  cotton- 
growing  country.  The  cotton  is  of  two  kinds, 
"  Tonji  manga,"  or  foreign  cotton,  and  "  Tonji 
cadgi,"  or  native  cotton.  Theformeris  of  good 
quality  with  a  staple  three-quarters  to  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  perennial,  requiring  to  be  re- 
planted only  once  in  three  years.  The  native 
cotton  is  planted  in  the  highlands  every  year, 
is  of  short  staple,  and  feels  more  like  wool  than 
cotton.  Every  family  appears  to  own  a  cotton 
patch,  which  is  kept  clean  of  weeds  and  grass. 
We  saw  the  foreign  growing  at  the  lake,  and  in 
various  places  for  thirty  miles  south  of  it,  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  miles  below  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Lower  Shire.  Although  the  native 
cotton  requires  to  be  planted  annually  in  the  high- 
lands, the  people  prefer  it  because,  they  say,  "  It 
makes  the  stronger  cloth." 

It  was  remarked  to  a  number  of  intelligent 
natives  near  the  Shire  lakelet :  "  You  should 
plant  plenty  of  cotton,  and  perhaps  the  English 
will  come  soon  and  buy  it."  "  Surely  the  coun- 
try is  full  of  cotton,"  said  an  elderly  man,  who 
was  a  trader  and  travelled  much.  Our  own  ob- 
servation convinced  us  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Everywhere  we  saw  it.  Cotton  patches 
of  from  two  to  three  acres  were  seen  abreast  oi 
the  cataracts  during  the  first  trip,  when  Lake  Ta- 
mandua  was  discovered;  though  in  this  journey, 
on  a  different  route,  none  were  observed  of  more 
than  half  an  acre.  They  usually  contained  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  each.  There  are  extensive 
tracts  on  the  level  plains  of  both  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Shire,  where  salt  exudes  from  the  soil — 
Sea  Island  cotton  might  grow  well  there,  as  on 
these  foreign  cotton  becomes  longer  in  the  staple, 
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The  cotton  growers  here  never  have  their  crops 
cut  off  by  the  frosts.  There  are  none.  Both 
kinds  of  cotton  require  but  little  labor,  none  of 
that  severe  and  killing  toil  requisite  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  are  great  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  it  repays  them  well.  They  grow  hassa- 
ver  in  large  quantities,  preparing  ridges  for  it 
from  three  to  four  feet  wide  and  about  a  foot 
high.  They  also  raised  maize,  rice,  two  kinds 
of  millet,  beans,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
groundnuts,  pumpkins,  tobacco  and  Indian 
hemp.  Near  Lake  Nyassa  we  saw  indigo  seven 
feet  high. 

Large  quantities  of  beer  are  made.  We  found 
whole  villages  on  the  spree,  and  saw  the  stupid 
type  of  drunkenness,  the  silly  sort,  the  boisterous, 
talkative  sort,  and  on  one  occasion  the  almost-up- 
to-the-fighting-point  variety,  when  a  petty  chief, 
with  some  of  the  people  near,  placed  himself  in 
front  exclaiming  : — "  I  stop  this  path  ;  you  must 
go  back."  Had  he  not  got  out  of  the  way  with 
greater  speed  than  dignity,  an  incensed  Makolo- 
ko would  Lave  cured  him  of  all  desire  to  try  a 
similar  exploit  in  future.  It  was  remarked  by 
the  oldest  traveller  in  the  pirty  that  he  had  not 
seen  so  much  drunkenness  during  all  the  years 
he  had  spent  in  Africa.  The  people,  notwith- 
standing, attain  great  age.  One  is  struck  with 
the  large  number  of  old,  grey-headed  persons  in 
the  highlands.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  healthy 
plimate.  For  their  long  lives  they  are  not  in 
ihe  least  indebted  to  frequent  ablutions.  "  Why 
lo  you  wash  yourselves?  our  men  never  do," 
;aid  some  women  at  Chinsurdi,  to  the  Makoloko. 
A.n  old  man  told  us  he  remembered  having 
vashed  himself  once  when  a  boy,  but  never  re- 
peated it ;  and  from  his  appearanee  one  could 
lardly  call  the  truth  of  his  statement  in  ques 
ion.  A  fellow  who  volunteered  some  wild  geog- 
aphical  informatioo  followed  us  about  a  dozen 
niles,  and  introduced  us  to  the  chief  Moena 
Moezi,  by  saying,  "They  have  wandered;  they 
ion't  know  where  they  are  going."  "  Scold  that 
nan/'  said  a  Makoloko  head  to  his  factotum, 
vho  immediately  commenced  an  extemporary 
eolding ;  yet  this  singular  geographer  would 
ollow  us,  and  we  could  not  get  quit  of  him  till 
he  Makoloko  threatened  to  take  him  to  the  river 
nd  wash  him. 

The  castor  oil  with  which  they  lubricate  them- 
slves  and  the  dirt  serve  as  an  additional  cloth- 
ig,  and  to  wash  themselves  is  like  throwing 
way  the  only  upper  garmen  •  they  possess.  They 
iel  cold  and  uncomfortable  after  a  wash.  We 
bserved  several  persons  marked  by  the  small 
ox.  On  asking  the  Chief  Mongazi,  who  was 
little  tipsey,  and  disposed  to  be  very  gracious,  if 
e  knew  its  orgin,  or  whether  it  had  come  to 
lem  from  the  sea.  "  He  did  not  know/'  "  but 
ipposed  it  had  come  to  them  from  the  En- 
iish."  They  have  the  idea  of  the  Supreme 
eing,  wh  m  they  call  Prambe,  and  also  of  a 


future  state.  The  Chief  Chinsurdi  said  they 
knew  that  they  lived  again  after  death.  Some- 
times the  dead  came  back  again,  they  appeared 
to  them  in  dreams,  but  they  never  told  them 
where  they  had  gone  to.  This  is  an  inviting 
field  for  benevolent  enterprise.  There  are  thou- 
sands needing  Christian  instruction,  and  there 
are  materials  for  lawful  commerce,  and  a  fine 
healthy  country,  with  none  of  the  noxious  in- 
sects with  which  Captains  Burton  and  Spike  were 
tormented,  and,  with  the  exception  of  thirty 
miles,  water  communicatian  all  the  way  to  Eng- 
land. Let  a  market  be  opened  for  the  purchase 
of  their  cotton;  and  they  can  raise  almost  any 
amount  of  it,  and  the  slave  trade  will  speedily  be 
abolished. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.  for  Ninth  month. 


1859. 


1860. 


Rain  during  some  portions  of  the 

24  hours, 
Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  . 
Cloudy  without  storms, 
Ordinarily  clear,  . 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

at  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during  month  do. 
Lowest     do.      do.    do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month, 
Deaths,  counting  four  current 

weeks  for  the  months  of  1859 

and  five  for  I860, 


66.20  deg. 
80  " 
49  " 
7.68  inch 


627 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this 
month,  for  the  past  seventy-one  years 

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period,  1793 
and  1804,  

Lowest  do.        do.  do.  1840 


65.58  deg. 
88  " 
45  " 
2.85  inch 


1094 


65.92  deg. 


The  above  exhibit  shows  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  deaths.  The  proportion  of  the 
extra  week  in  this  year  must,  however,  be  deduc- 
ted, which  will  make  the  comparison  for  the  two 
years  stand:  1859,  627;  and  1860,  875. 

Though  rain  fell  on  ten  days,  we  had  but  one 
rainy  day,  while  the  month  shows  a  decrease  of 
near  five  inches,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  varied  a 
mere  fraction  of  a  degree  from  the  average  of  the 
past  seventy-one  years,  while  the  uniformity  of 
temperature  for  six  years  past  is  rather  remarka- 
ble, the  extreme  range  being  only  about  two  de- 
grees, viz : 

Ninth  month,  1855,    .    67.61  degs. 

Do.  1856,    .    67.30  " 

Do.  1857,    .    66.87  " 

Do.  1858,    .    66.80  " 

Do.  1859,    .    66.20  " 

Do.  1860,    .    65.58  " 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  2,  1860.     J.  M.  E. 
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TRUST  IN  GOD. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GERHARDT. 

Thou  know' st  full  well  thou  art  a  man  ; 

Then  wherefore  shouldst  thou  strive 
For  things  which  only  God's  wise  plan 

Both  can  and  will  contrive  ? 
With  purblind  wit  and  stubborn  will, 
Through  thousand  cares  thou  gropest  still, 

Forever  wondering, 

What  will  to-morrow  bring  ? 

Lift  up  thy  head,  see  everywhere, 

Around  thee,  and  above, 
The  tokens  of  thy  Father's  care, 

His  all-providing  love. 
Thy  bread,  bed,  clothes,  were  ready  here 
Before  thou  didst  on  earth  appear  ; 

The  milk  awaited  thee 

That  nursed  thy  infancy. 

And  yet,  forsooth,  thy  feeble  sight 

Must  be  life's  guide  for  thee  ! 
Thou  hast  no  faith  in  higher  light 

Than  what  thine  eyes  can  see. 
Whate'er  thou  purposest  to  do, 
Thy  blear-eyed  sense  must  carry  through  ; 

What  that  directs  is  wise, 

All  else  thou  dost  despise. 

How  oft  hast  thou  to  straits  been  brought, 

For  wilful  passion's  sake, 
Because  thy  vain  and  foolish  thought 

Did  death  for  life  mistake  ! 
And  had,  then,  God  but  let  be  done 
What  thou  had'st  purposed  and  begun, 

Thy  folly  long  ago 

Had  wrought  thy  overthrow. 

But  God  clears  up  what  we  perplex, 

•His  love  makes  plain  the  way  ; 
He  cheers  us  when  our  souls  we  vex; 

And  guides  us  when  we  stray. 
For  he  is  faithful,  good  and  kind, 
And  bears  a  Father's  heart  and  mind, 

And  us  poor  silly  sheep 

From  ruin's  brink  will  keep. 

How  oft  he  hides  himself,  and  still 

In  silence  works  our  good, 
While  we,  with  wayward  heart  and  will, 

Go  on  in  sullen  mood. 
Seek  here  and  there,  and  nothing  find, 
Because  our  pride  has  made  us  blind, 

And  vainly  strive  to  tear 

Our  feet  from  out  the  snare  ! 

But  God  all-wise  makes  straight  his  ways, 

More  sure  if  not  so  short ; 
The  storm  he  lulls,  the  wind  he  lays, 

And  brings  us  safe  to  port. 
And  then,  when  all  is  done  and  past, 
Then  feeble  man  can  see  at  last, 

How  wise  the  Father's  thought — 

How  kindly  God  hath  wrought. 

Then,  heart,  take  courage,  hope  the  best ! 

Let  care  and  fretting  be  ; 
God  has  a  heart  that  will  not  rest 

In  planning  good  for  thee. 
He  cannot  hate  thee — no,  nor  yet, 
Believe  me,  can  thy  God  forget ! 

Let  this  quell  every  fear — 

To  God  each  child  is  dear. 

Do  like  a  child,  and  lean  and  rest 
Upon  thy  Father's  arm  ; 


Pour  out  thy  troubles  on  his  breast, 

And  thou  shalt  know  no  harm  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  by  his  hand  be  brought 
On  ways  which  now  thou  knowest  not, 
Up  through  a  well-fought  fight, 
To  heavenly  peace  and  light. 
Christian  Examiner. 


WORDS. 

If  Words  could  satisfy  the  heart, 

The  heart  mipht  find  les^  care ; 
But  words,  like  summer  birds,  depart, 

And  leave  but  empty  air. 
The  heart,  a  pilgrim  upon  earth, 

Finds  often,  wt  en  it  needs, 
That  words  are  of  as  little  worth 

As  just  so  many  weeds. 

A  little  said, — and  truly  said — 

Can  deeper  joy  impart 
Than  hosts  of  words,  which  reach  the  head, 

But  never  touch  the  heart. 
The  voice  that  wins  its  sunny  way, 

A  lonely  home  to  cheer, 
Hath  oft  the  fewest  words  to  say ; 

But  oh  !  those  few, — how  dear  ! 


From  Janney's  Middle  Ages. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES  SINCE  THE  REF( 
MATION. 
(Continued  from  page  479.) 

When  this  report  was  made  to  Francis  he  < 
spatched  an  arret  to  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  p 
doned  all  past  crimes,  and  allowed  the  Walden 
three  months,  within  which  they  were  requir 
publicly  to  revoke  their  opinions.  This  resp 
was  further  extended  by  the  King,  but  he, 
length,  having  received  false  reports  concerni 
them,  and  "  being  instigated  by  the  Cardinal 
Tournou,  a  bitter  enemy  to  this  sort  of  men,  s< 
letters  to  the  Parliament  in  January,  1545,  whe 
by  he  permitted  them  to  proceed  against  the  ]V 
randolians  and  other  Waldenses  according 
law."  The  States  of  the  Empire,  by  their  lett 
from  Ratisbon,  and  the  Protestant  Swiss  Canto 
interceded  on  their  behalf;  but  the  King  was 
exorable,  and  a  military  force  under  J ohn  Mein 
an  enemy  of  the  Waldenses,  was  sent  to  execi 
the  cruel  decree. 

The  most  revolting  scenes  of  cruelty  and  o 
rage  were  perpetrated  by  the  soldiers ;  many 
the  inhabitants  who  fled  with  their  women  a 
children  were  pursued  and  slain  ;  twenty-thi 
villages  were  destroyed  and  their  inhabitai 
massacred. 

The  King,  afterwards,  regretted  these  cn 
measures,  and  "  among  the  last  commands 
gave  to  his  son  Henry,  he  added  this  expressly 
that  he  should  make  inquisition  into  the  injur 
done  in  that  cause  by  the  Parliament  of  Aix 
the  Provencals ;  and  even  before  he  died, 
caused  John  Romano,  a  monk,  to  be  appreher 
ed,  and  commanded  the  Parliament  of  Aix 
punish  him  ;  for  he,  in  the  examination  of  he 
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tics,  invented  a  new  kind  of  torture,  ordering  the 
tortured  parties  to  put  on  boots  full  of  boiling  tal- 
low, and  after  laughing  at  them  and  clapping  on 
a  pair  of  spurs,  he  would  ask  them  whether  they 
were  not  finely  equipped  for  a  journey/' 

Fifteen  years  after  these  horrid  transactions  in 
the  south  of  France,  that  is,  in  the  year  1560,  the 
Waldenses  in  Calabria,  a  district  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Ctaly,  "  formed  a  junction  with  Cal- 
vin's church  at  Geneva.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  several  pastors  or  public  teachers 
went  from  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva  to  settle 
with  the  churches  of  Calabria/'  This  spread 
an  alarm  among  the  Catholics,  which  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Pope,  Pious  IV.  Measures  were 
therefore  undertaken  for  wholly  exterminating 
the  Waldenses  in  that  quarter,  which  in  enormity 
have  seldom  been  exceeded.  Two  monks  were 
first  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Xist,  who  as- 
sembled the  people  and  by  a  smooth  harangue 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  desist  from  hear- 
ing these  new  teachers,  whom  they  knew  they 
had  lately  received  from  Geneva. 

Instead  of  complying,  however,  the  Waldenses 
forsook  their  houses,  and  as  many  as  were  able 
fled  to  the  woods  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Two  companies  of  soldiers  were  instantly  ordered 
to  pursue  them,  who  hunted  them  like  wild  beasts, 
crying  "  Amassa !  Amassa  !"  that  is,  kill,  kill, — 
and  numbers  were  put  to  death. 

Such  as  reached  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  their  own 
defence.  They  expostulated  with  their  pursuers, 
referred  to  their  harmless  and  irreproachable 
lives,  and  begged,  if  they  could  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  unmolested,  they  might  at  least  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  country  with  their  wives 
and  children  ;  but  stated,  that  if  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  defending  themselves,  they  must  do 
it  at  the  peril  of  those  who  forced  them  to  such 
extremities.  This  expostulation  only  exasperated 
the  soldiers,  who  immediately  rushing  upon  them 
in  the  most  impetuous  manner — a  "  terrible  affray 
ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and  the 
military  at  last  put  to  flight."  1 

The  Inquisitors,  on  this,  wrote  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples  for  more  soldiers,  who  cheerfully  com- 
plied. Proclamation  was  made  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  inviting  persons  to  come  to 
the  war  against  the  heretics. 

The  fugitives  in  the  mountains  were  hunted 
and  slain,  the  villages  destroyed,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants condemned  to  the  gallies,  many  slain 
and  their  wives  and  children  sold  or  put  to  death. 
One  of  their  pastors  died  in  prison  from  starva- 
tion ;  another,  named  Lewis  Pascal,  was  taken  to 
Rome  and  burnt  in  presence  of  the  Pope  and 
cardinals.  "  Such  was  the  end  of  the  Walden- 
ses of  Calabria,  who  were  wholly  exterminated." 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  main  body 
of  the  Waldenses,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont. We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1488  they 


were  attacked  by  an  army  led  by  Abert  de  Cape- 
tain,  Archdeacon  of  Cremona,  who  was  author- 
ized by  a  papal  bull  to  destroy  them.  They 
were,  however  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  saved  them  from  extermina- 
tion, but  could  not  prevent  the  Inquisitors  from 
harassing  them  by  putting  to  death  some  who 
travelled  beyond  their  own  districts,  and  came 
within  the  reach  of  their  officers.  This  state  of 
things  continued  till  about  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation; at,  the  commencement  of  which,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Inquisitors  being  drawn  towards  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  the  Waldenses  enjoyed  a 
season  of  repose,  which  lasted  about  thirty -eight 
years,  until  they  formed  a  union  with  the  Re- 
formers, or  became  so  far  identified  with  them  as 
to  excite  anew  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholics,  when 
they  were  again  subjected  to  a  fiery  persecution. 
This  part  of  their  history  I  will  relate  in  the 
language  of  the  continuator  of  Sleidan's  History 
of  the  Reformation.  "  This  people,  about  the  year 
1555,  had  embraced  the  Reformation  andhad suf- 
fered it  to  he  publicly  preached,  though  it  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Council  of  Turin,  which,  the  year 
following,  sent  one  of  its  own  members  to  inquire 
after  the  offenders  and  to  punish  them  ;  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  delivered  the  confession  of  their 
faith,  declaring  that  they  professed  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
comprehended  in  the  apostles'  creed,  and  admitted 
the  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ,  and  the  ten 
commandments,"  &c.  "  On  this,  a  solemn  depu- 
tation was  appointed  concerning  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  auricular  confession,  tradition,  prayers 
and  oblations  for  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  and  her  censures,  all  which  they  re- 
jected, alleging  that  they  were  human  inven- 
tions and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God." 

This  confession  was  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
to  the  King  of  France,  who,  about  a  year  after, 
returned  an  answer,  that  he  had  caused  it  to  be 
examined  by  learned  divines,  who  had  all  con- 
demned it  as  erroneous  and  contrary  to  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  therefore  the  King  commanded  them 
to  reject  the  confession  and  submit  to  the  holy 
church  of  Rome,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so  their 
persons  and  estates  should  be  confiscated.  But 
they,  on  the  contrary,  were  resolved  to  stand  bj 
their  former  confession.  They  were,  therefore, 
commanded  not  to  admit  any  teacher  who  was 
not  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  or  the 
Council  there ;  and  that  if  any  teachers  came 
among  them  from  Geneva  they  should  discover 
or  apprehend  them,  upon  pain  of  death  or  loss  of 
all  they  had.  For  three  years  after  this  the  Wal- 
denses were  let  alone  and  no  way  molested ;  but 
this  year,  1560,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  much  against 
his  will  and  inclination,  was  drawn  by  the  Pope 
to  make  war  upon  them. 

"  The  pastor  of  Perousa  was  taken  and  burnt 
with  a  slow  fire,  together  with  many  of  his  flock, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  despoiled  of  all  they 
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had  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Being 
thus  enraged  with  hard  usage,  in  the  month  of 
July  fifty  of  them  set  upon  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Pigne- 
rol,  (where  the  Inquisitors  were  stationed)  put 
them  to  flight  and  slew  the  greatest  part  of  them  ; 
and  about  four  hundred  more  of  their  party  com- 
ing up,  they  took  the  Abbey  of  Pignerol  and  de- 
livered all  their  people  which  were  imprisoned 
there.  In  October  following,  news  being  brought 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  sending  an  army  to 
destroy  them,  they  resolved  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  take  arms  against  their  prince,  but  that  they 
would  take  what  they  could  carry  away  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  there  await 
the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who  never  forsakes  his 
own,  and  can  turn  the  hearts  of  princes  which  way 
he  pleasefrh.  There  was  not  one  man  amongst 
them  who  repined  against  this  decree.  In  after 
times  they  had  pastors  who  taught  them  otherwise, 
and  told  them  it  was  not  their  prince  but  the  Pope 
that  they  resisted,  and  that  they  fought,  not  for 
their  religion,  but  for  their  wives  and  children." 
The  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  entered  their 
borders,  and  the  soldiers  attempting  to  get  above 
them,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  slings  and 
maintained  a  fight  against  them  (though  they 
were  but  few  in  number)  the  space  of  a  whole 
day,  with  no  great  loss.  At  last  the  general, 
finding  they  were  not  to  be  forced,  gave  them 
leave  to  petition  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  "  that  they 
might,  live  in  peace,  assuring  him  that  nothing 
but  utter  ruin  could  have  forced  them  to  take 
arms  against  him ;  for  which  they  humbly  begged 
his  highness'  pardon,  and  begging  the  liberty  of 
their  consciences  and  that  they  might  not  be 
forced  to  submit  to  the  traditions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  might,  with  his  leave,  enjoy  the  reli- 
gion they  had  learned  from  their  ancestors." 
u  This  petition  was  seconded  by  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  who  was  a  merciful  princess,  and  had 
great  power  over  the  affections  of  the  Duke.  It 
being  ever  her  judgment  that  this  people  were 
not  to  be  so  severely  used,  who  bad  not  changed 
their  religion  a  few  days  ago,  but  had  been  in 
possession  of  it  from  their  ancestors  so  many 
ages."  Upon  this  they  were  received  to  mercy  j 
but  the  soldiery  fell  upon  them  when  they  sus- 
pected nothing  and  plundered  them  three  days 
together. 

Having  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Duke  to  peti- 
tion for  mercy,  their  deputies  were  required  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  and  to  promise 
to  admit  the  mass,  which  they  did.  "  On  their 
return,  when  the  principals  understood  what  had 
been  done,  they  wrote  to  the  rest  of  the  Valleys 
what  had  been  done  and  desired  a  public  consul- 
tation or  diet,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
"should  all  join  in  a  league  to  defend  their  reli- 
gion." 

"And  the  next  day  they  entered  into  the  church 
of  Bobbio  and  broke  down  the  images  and  altars, 


and  marching  to  Villare,  where  they  intended  to 
do  the  like,  they  met  the  soldiers,  whom  they 
pelted  with  their  slings."  After  this  they  beat 
the  captain  of  Turin  in  a  second  fight.  By  this 
time  the  whole  army  drew  into  the  field,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  valleys  not  being  able  to  re- 
sist them,  the  soldiers  burnt  all  their  towns  and 
houses,  and  destroyed  all  the  people  they  took. 

After  this  a  peace  was  concluded,  but  it  lasted 
only  four  years,  for  in  1565,  at  the  importunate 
request  of  the  Catholic  party,  an  edict  was  issued 
enjoining  every  subject  throughout  the  dominions 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  within  ten  days,  to  appear 
before  the  magistrates  and  declare  their  readiness 
to  go  to  mass,  or  quit  the  country  in  two  months. 
The  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  inter- 
ceded on  their  behalf,  and  being  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  Duke 
again  relented,  and  " they  enjoyed  peace  until 
the  year  1571,  when  the  Duke  was  drawn  in  to 
join  several  of  the  Princes  of  Europe  in  a  league 
offensive  against  the  Protestants ;  which  he  had 
no  sooner  done,  than  he  began  to  molest  his  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  the  valleys."  The  Duchess 
again  interposed  on  their  behalf,  and  the  Wal- 
denses  were  permitted  to  remain  with  little  mo- 
lestation until  the  death  of  the  Duke,  which 
took  place  in  1580. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
manuel, who  being  waited  upon  by  the  deputies 
of  the  Waldenses,  assuring  him  of  their  fidelity 
and  asking  his  favor,  he  promised  to  protect  them 
from  molestation,  which  he  did  till  the  end  of  the 
century,  being  about  twenty  years. 

In  the  Marquisate  of  Saluces,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try at  the  head  of  the  river  Po,  and  separated 
from  the  Valley  of  Lucerne,  in  Piedmont,  only 
by  a  single  mountain,  there  was  a  settlement  of 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome,  who  had  for 
"  many  ages  maintained  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  living  in  great  harmony,  and 
holding  fellowship  with  the  neighboring  churches 
of  the  same  faith  and  order. 

This  district  of  country  had  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Kings  of  France  until  the  year 
1588,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Previous  to  this  time,  "  their  external  peace  had 
been  frequently  invaded  by  the  Kings  of  France, 
and  their  constancy  and  patience  under  sufferings 
put  severely  to  the  test;  but  if  the  French  mon- 
archs  had  chastised  them  with  whips,  it  was  re- 
served for  their  new  sovereign,  Charles  Em- 
manuel, to  do  it  with  scorpions.  In  the  year 
1597,  he  made  his  pleasure  known  to  his  new 
subjects,  that  they  should  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  They  replied  by  an  humble 
petition,  requesting  him  to  allow  them  to  enjoy 
their  ancient  religious  privileges,  and  reminded 
him  that  even  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in 
peace  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
worship.    This  answer  was  not  without  effect, 
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for  they  remained  undisturbed  until  1601,  when 
an  edict  was  issued,  requiring  all  dissenters  to 
appear  before  a  magistrate  within  fifteen  days 
and  renounce  their  profession  and  attend  mass, 
or  depart  out  of  the  country  within  the  space  of 
two  months,  never  to  return,  under  pain  of  death. 
This  barbarous  decree  was  put  into  execution, 
and  more  than  five  hundred  families  driven  into 
3xile.  Some  crossed  the  Alps  and  retired  into 
Dauphiny,  in  France ;  others,  to  Geneva,  while 
many  sought  a  refuge  among  their  friends  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont. 

To  be  continued. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN — A  FABLE. 

Two  neighbors,  whose  names  were  Self,  and 
Will,  attempted  to  cross  a  stream  from  opposite 
udes,  upon  a  foot  bridge  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
)f  but  a  single  footman  at  the  same  time.  They 
net  about  midway  of  the  stream,  where  each  in- 
listed  that  the  other  must  turn  back  and  give 
,he  right  of  way.  Each  claimed  to  be  first 
m  the  bridge,  and  maintained  his  ground  as  a 
)rior  right.  Each  contended  for  this  right  as  a 
natter  of  principle,  which  would  allow  of  no 
joncession.  Each  pleaded  urgent  and  impor- 
iant  business.  Will  felt  himself  morally  bound 
,o  maintain  his  rights.  Self  could  not  in  con- 
science make  concession  without  sacrificing  his 
wnest  convictions.  Arguments  resulted  in  angry 
vords,  and  from  hard  words  they  soon  came  to 
)lows,  and  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  each  his 
>wn  rights,  both  fell  together  in  the  stream. — 
Sach  with  much  difficulty  gained  the  shore,  ex- 
lausted  and  shivering  from  a  cold  bath.  Each 
jonsoled  himself  with  the  idea  of  "personal  suf- 
fering for  righteousness'  sake  j"  and  both* became 
jitter  enemies  for  life. 

While  they  were  muttering  revenge  upon  each 
)ther,  two  other  neighbors,  named  Love  and 
kindness,  met  in  like  circumstances  upon  the 
iame  bridge.  It  was  a  meeting  of  glad  surprise. 
Chey  exchanged  cheerful  and  happy  greetings, 
md  each  insisted  on  yielding  the  right  of  way 
,o  his  brother.  Each  desired  to  be  first  in  the 
ion  cession  ;  and  to  carry  out  each  other's  prin- 
ciples,hoth.  twice  crossed  the  bridge  together. — 
\iter  a  friendly  chat  they  parted  company,  find- 
ng  in  their  experience  a  practical  reason  for  the 
njunction,  "Let  each  esteem  the  other  better 
;han  himself." 


NEW  WAY  OF  GETTING  A  LIVING. 

Coleman,  in  his  work  on  Butterflies,  gives  the 
Allowing  description  : — A  deadly  enemy  to  the 
vhole  race  of  caterpillars  is  ever  on  the  alert, 
ringing  about  in  the  shape  of  a  small,  black  fly, 
n  search  of  an  exposed  and  defenceless  cater- 
pillar. Having  first  selected  her  victim,  the  fly 
pierces  his  body  with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument, 
me  is  armed  with,  and  in  the  wound  deposits  an 


egg ;  the  caterpillar  winces  a  little  at  this  treat- 
ment, but  seemes  to  attach  little  importance  to 
it.  Meanwhile  his  enemy  repeats  her  thrusts 
until  some  thirty  eggs,  germs  of  the  destroyers, 
are  safely  lodged  in  his  body,  and  his  doom  is 
certain  beyond  hope.  The  eggs  quickly  hatch 
into  grubs,  who  begin  to  gnaw  away  at  the  un- 
happy creature's  flesh,  thus  reducing  him  grad- 
ually, but  by  a  profound  instinct  keeping  clear 
of  the  vital  organs,  as  if  knowing  full  well  that 
the  creature  must  keep  on  feeding,  and  digest- 
ing, too,  or  their  own  supply  would  speedily  fail, 
just  as  assurers,  while  draining  a  client,  keep  up 
his  credit  with  the  world  as  long  as  they  can. — 
Weaker  grows  the  caterpillar,  as  the  gnawing 
worms  within  grow  stronger  and  nearer  matur- 
ity ;  sometimes  he  has  strength  left  to  take  the 
chrysalis  shape,  but  out  of  this  he  never  comes  a 
butterfly  :  the  consuming  grubs  now  finish  vi- 
tals and  all,  turn  to  pupae  in  his  empty  skin,  and 
come  out  black  flies  like  the  parent. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

California. — It  is  now  fully  established  that  the 
silver  mines  in  California  surpass  in  richness  and  ex- 
tent all  silver  mines  heretofore  known  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  as  much  as  the  gold  of  California,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  surpassed  all  gold  mines  pre- 
viously known. 

Employment  of  women — Tn  England  the  business 
of  operating  the  telegraph  has  been,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  women,  who 
find  it  very  agreeable  employment.  The  inland  de- 
partment of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  in  Lon- 
don now  employs  one  hundred  young  women,  who 
receive  and  transmit  the  messages  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Telegraphs. — The  Bed  Sea  and  most  of  the  Medi- 
terranean telegraph  cables  have  completely  given  out. 
There  is  now  no  long  line  of  submarine  telegraph  in 
operation  in  the  world.  The  short  lines,  however, 
between  England  and  the  continent,  continue  per- 
fect. 

Texas  Clay. — The  geological  examination  of  Texas 
has  revealed  the  existence,  in  great  abundance  in  that 
State,  of  the  finest  clay,  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  Queen's  ware. 

Gutta-percha,  or  a  substance  very  closely  resem- 
bling it,  has  been  fonnd  in  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
It  can  be  vulcanized  and  moulded,  and,  in  short,  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  of  gutta-percha.  The  discovery 
is  due  to  Dr.  Van  Hoist,  of  Berbice. 

The  Great  Eastern  consumed  2,877  tons  of  coal  du- 
ring her  voyage  to  New  York. 

Dorathea  Dix  is  in  Michigan  ;  she  lately  visited 
the  poor-house,  in  Wayne  county,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  citizens.  She  was  shocked  at  the  general 
condition  of  the  establishment,  and  particularly  with 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  latter  evidently  being 
considered  by  the  county  authorities  as  being  be- 
yond the  pale  of  sympathy  or  kindness.  It  is  thought 
that  her  visit  will  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Lake  Superior  Coal.  The  Lake  Superior  Journal  has 
a  report  that  a  bed  of  anthracite  coalhas  been  discover- 
ed some  fifteen  miles  from  Portage  Lake. 
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Kansas. — The  inhabitants  of  Kansas  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  drouth.  There  is  no  wheat 
to  eat  and  no  seed  to  sow.  The  crops  are  a  failure, 
whole  families  have  literally  nothing  to  eat.  Other 
families  are  subsisting  wholly  on  mere  bread  and  water, 
and  death  from  starvation  has  actually  occurred  1  A 
writer  in  the  Tribuue  makes  this  touching  appeal  to 
those  who  are  more  highly  favored. 

"  Friends  of  humanity,  wait  not,  0,  wait  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  until  the  opened  heavens  shall  flood  the 
lmd  with  rains  that  shall  add  sickness  to  poverty.  For 
then  wnat  shall  these  poor  people  do?  Delay  not  your 
work  of  mercy  until  drifting  snows  and  driving  sleet 
shall  intensify  suffering  already  too  gre^t  to  be  borne. 
I  pray  you  postpone  not  your  philanthropy  an  hour. 
Believe  me,  there  Is  no  time  to  spaie.  Let  not  the  wail- 
ing winds  of  March  be  the  requiem  of  the  dead  who 
shall  have  perished  for  want  of  your  timely  aid." 

Gas.-  There  is  an  immense  interest  involved  in  the 
gas  business.  There  are  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  gas  companies  in  the  Union,  with  a  capital  of 
nearly  fifty  million  dollars.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  ninety-cne,  Pennsylvania  forty-eight,  Massachu- 
setts forty-nine,  Illinois  thirteen,  and  Ohio  thirty. 
There  are  in  Great  Britain  nearly  one  thousand  one 
lundred  gas  works — three  to  our  one. 

Some  curious  individual  has  estimated  that  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  expended  every  day 
for  oysters  in  New  York  city  alone.  The  extent  of 
the  oyster  trade  is  greater  than  most  people  imagine. 

What  our  Tea  Brands  Signify. — In  Taylor's 
"  Travels  in  China,"  the  significations  of  some  of  the 
names  by  which  the  different  brands  of  teas  are 
known  are  given,  which  are  as  follows — making  due 
allowance  for  the  changes  and  corruptions  they  un- 
dergo in  form  and  sound,  in  beiog  Anglicized:  11  Hy- 
son" means  u  before  the  rains,"  or  "  flourishing 
spring" — -that  is,  early  in  the  spring.  Hence  it  often  is 
called  "  Young  Hyson."  "  Hyson  Skin"  is  composed 
of  the  refuse  of  the  other  kinds,  the  native  term  for 
which  means  ;!  tea  skins."  Refuse  of  a  still  coarser 
description,  containing  many  stems,  is  called  "  tea- 
bones."  "  Bohea"  is  the  name  of  the  hills  in  the 
region  where  it  is  collected.  (l  Pehoe,"  or  "Pecco," 
means  "  white  hairs" — the  down  on  the  tender  leaves. 
"  Powchong"  —  "  folded  plant."  "  Souchong"  — 
Ci  small  plant."  "  Twankay"  is  the  name  of  a  small 
stream,  in  the  province  where  it  is  bought.  11  Congo" 
i?  from  a  term  signifying  "labor,"  and  from  the  care 
required,  in  its  preparation. 


,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

<*  Flour  and  MEal. — Flour  continues  extremely  quiet 
the  demand  being  limited  both  for  export  aud  home 
consumption,  but  there  appears  no  disposition  to  ac- 
cept lower  figures.  T i; e  sales  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  wants  of  the  retailers  and  bakers  from  $5  75  to 
5  81  for  superfine  ;  $6  a  6  25  for  extras,  and  $6  62  a 
7  00  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots,  according  to 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce  and  held  firmly  at 
$4  25.,  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  sells  at  $3  50. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  a 
good  demand.  Sales  of  3,200  bus.  good  and  fair 
Western  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  30  a  1  32,  and  white 
$1  40  a  1  55.  Rye  is  scarce  at  77  a  82  cts.  Cora  is  dull 
with  sales  of  good  yellow  at  73  a  74  c.  Oats  are  steady, 
with  sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  36  cents,  and  Penn- 
sylvania at  37  cents. 

Clovbrsbbd  is  in  demand,  at  $6  00  per  64  pounds. 
Sales  of  prime  Timothy  at  $2  75  a  and  Flaxseed  at 
$1  62  per  bushel. 


^CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOI 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  winter  sessioi 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  lltl 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extr. 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  V/.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


A young  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  teacher  o 
governess  for  small  children.  ■  Has  bad  severa 
years  experience  in  teaching  ;  would  also  give  in 
struciion  on  the  Sewing  Machine.  Address 

CATHARINE  CLEMENT, 


T^AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LA  DIE 
l1  AND  GENTLEMEN,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  th 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  o 
the  Stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Kem  et 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  bdj 
delightful  portions  of  Chester  county. 

The  Winter  term  of  twenty  weeks,  will  comtoenc 
the  5th  of  the  llth  mo.,  1860. 

TERMS — Sixty  dollais  per  session. 

Young  men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  bot 
sexes  for  teaching.  Instruction  upon  the  Norma 
System.  The  English  and  Classical  courses  will  b 
thorough.    For  circulars  address 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  )  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  j  Teachers 

Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

References: — Benjamin  Swayne,  London  Grov< 
Pa.;  Thomas  M.  Plummer,  Monrovia,  Md. ;  Wn 
Snowden,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.;  Jos.  Jobson,  830  Mar 
shall  street,  Philadelphia;  N.  M.  Haines,  Clarksborc 
N.  J.  Id  mo  :  6,  I860.— 6w 

ELDRIDGE'S   HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO] 
!  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hil 
Salem  Co$  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  ope 
llth  mo.  6th. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  ar 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan 
guages.  f 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $05  fo 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  Frenc 
each  $5  extra. 

For  further   information  address   the  Prineipa 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
.  Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  f 

9th  mo.  15. 

 _a:  

mHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  < 
^this  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  fiv 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  ( 
each  term. 

The  fall  t^rm  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  lOt 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  clos 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  whie 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darb 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  stoi 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphii 
ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )'-p  .    .  , 
JANE  P.  GRAHAM E,     }  Principals. 
8  mo.  25  —2  mo. 


'horn 


Merrihew  <£  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP.  I. 

(Continued  from  page  483.) 

Next  morning  being  the  First  day  of  the  week, 
I  went  to  Kennet  meeting,  and  toward  the  close 
thereof,  something  appeared  to  my  mind  to  offer, 
but  was  fearful  that  the  motion  for  speaking  was 
not  enough  powerful,  and  had  like  to  have  for- 
borne, but  remembring  what  I  had  suffered  by 
neglecting  a  weak  motion  in  a  family  visit,  as 

[  already  related,  I  stood  up  and  spake  a  few  sen- 
tences in  great  fear  and  brokenness  of  spirit, 
and  had  solid  satisfaction.  I  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  business  at  Concord  on 
Second  day;  on  my  return  from  whence  home, 

j  I  let  in  the  old  reasoner,  who  suggested  to  me, 
that  if  I  was  called  to  the  public  ministry,  I  had 
not  waited  for  a  sufficient  commission  to  speak  ; 

I  for  some  had  been  raised  up  with  great  power, 

J  and  authority  they  could  not  withstand,  but  that 
I  might  have  been  still  and  quiet,  the  motion 
was  so  gentle  and  low,  and  that  I  must  not  think 
to  speak  in  public  testimony  in  great  meetings 


with  so  small  a  motion,  and  in  so  doing,  I  had 
committed  a  sin  that  would  not  be  readily  for- 
given, perhaps  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  my 
exercise  was  great,  but  as  I  endeavored  to  be 
quiet  in  my  mind,  seeking  to  know  the  truth  of 
my  present  condition,  I  was  secretly  drawn  to 
follow  and  attend  to  something  that  spoke  in 
wardly  after  this  manner  u  if  thou  wast  to  take 
a  lad,  an  entire  stranger  to  thy  language  and 


business,  however  likely  he  appeared  for  service, 
thou  must  speak  loud  and  distinctly  to  him,  and 
perhaps  with  an  accent  or  tone  that  might  show 
thee  to  be  earnest,  to  engage  his  attention,  and 
point  out  the  business ;  but  thou  wouldst  expect 
it  should  be  otherwise  with  a  child  brought 
up  in  thine  house,  who  knew  thy  language,  and 
with  whom  thou  hadst  been  familiar;  thou  would 
expect  him  to  wait  by  thee,  and  watch  thy 
motions,  so  as  to  be  instructed  by  thine  eye  look- 
ing upon  him,  or  pointing  thy  finger,  and  wouldst 
rebuke  or  correct  such  an  one,  if  he  did  not  obey 
thy  will  on  such  a  small  intelligent  information 
I  was  instantly  relieved  thereby,  and  leave  my 
reader  to  judge  from  whence  this  intimation 
came ;  believing  it  would  be  no  crime  in  me,  to 
judge  it  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  was 
to  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth. 

When  this  meeting  was  over,  being  in  the 
ninth  month  1733,  we  proceeded  to  finish  our 
family  visit,  the  part  which  remained  was  on  the 
west  side  of  Susquehanna,  at  Bush  river,  and  a 
few  families  begun  to  settle  near  Deer  creek ;  we 
were  remarkably  favored  with  the  presence  of 
our  great  and  good  Master,  who  opened  the  states 
of  families  to  us,  and  gave  ability  to  speak  there- 
to; may  his  holy  name  be  praised.  The  visit 
being  finished,  we  returned  home,  and  in  a  short 
time  after,  as  I  sat  in  a  week-day  meeting,  I  had 
a  few  words  fresh  before  me,  with  a  gentle  motion 
to  deliver  them,  which  I  feared  to  omit,  still  re- 
membering what  followed  a  former  neglect,  so  I 
expressed  what  was  on  my  mind,  and  therein 
had  peace,  and  afterwards  was  silent  for  several 
weeks,  in  which  time  I  let  in  a  fear,  I  was  for- 
saken by  my  dear  Lord  and  Master,  whom  I 
loved  above  all  things,  for  I  had  no  openings  in 
heavenly  things,  as  I  thought,  but  was  left  poor 
and  needy,  yet  I  loved  Friends,  and  remember- 
ing a  saying  of  a  minister  formerly  :  We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren,  1  John  iii.  14.  I  hoped 
that  I  was  not  quite  forgotten  ;  some  remarkable 
sentences  had  fixed  in  my  mind  sometime  before, 
which  I  now  began  to  understand  more  sensibly, 
"  ministry  should  be  of  necessity,  and  not  of 
choice,  and  there  is  no  living  by  silence,  or  by 
preaching  merely;"  for  something  in  me  was 
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ready  to  wish  to  be  employed,  that  I  might  have 
bread,  for  when  I  found  a  motion  to  speak,  I  had 
the  owning  love  of  the  heavenly  Father;  which 
is  and  ever  will  be  bread  to  his  children ;  the 
creaturely  will  would  choose  and  would  be  busy 
with  questioning,  is  it  not,  or  may  it  not  be  so 
and  so ;  this  is  that  womanish  part,  which  is  not 
permitted  to  speak  in  the  church,  it  runs  first 
into  transgression,  for  want  of  learning  of  the 
husband  at  home,  or  being  in  subjection  to  him, 
which  if  Eve  had  literally  done,  instead  of 
reasoning  with  the  serpent  that  tempted,  she 
might  have  been  preserved  from  being  a  temp- 
ter. Our  strength,  preservation,  health,  and 
peace  stand  in  our  entire  subjection  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  whether  in  silence  or  speaking,  suf- 
fering, or  reigning,  still  dwelling  with  the  seed 
(Christ)  in  our  own  hearts  ;  humbly  waiting  for, 
and  feeling  after,  his  power  to  arise,  who  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  when  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  appear,  his  children  partake  in  measure  of 
his  glory  ! 

I  continued  in  the  station  of  an  Elder,  and  j 
some  times  delivered  a  few  sentences  in  public 
testimony,  which  occasioned  me  to  apprehend  I 
should  not  be  in  my  proper  place,  except  I  re- 
quested to  be  released  from  my  eldership  ;  after 
some  time  of  weighty  consideration,  I  modestly 
requested,  that  Friends  would  consider  my  case, 
for  instead  of  taking  care  of  the  ministry  of 
others,  I  stood  in  need  of  the  care  of  others,  and 
that  it  would  be  relieving  to  my  mind,  if  they 
would  nominate  an  eMer  in  my  room,  which  was 
taken  into  consideration  for  a  time ;  Friends 
waiting  I  suppose  to  see  what  proof  I  should 
make  of  my  ministry.  I  attended  the  winter 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  and 
had  to  give  an  account  of  the  ministry  at  our 
meeting,  the  elders  being  called  to  answer  one 
after  another  in  order,  according  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  meetings  they  belonged  to;  a  fear 
struck  me  lest  a  form  of  words  was  too  much  in 
general  observed,  particularly,  "  that  the  minis- 
try was  well  received."  When  my  turn  came, 
I  could  not  be  easy  without  varying  that  part, 
and  instead  of  saying,  the  ministry  of  the  minis- 
ters is  well  received,  I  said  that  I  believed  the 
ministry  of  the  public  Friends  was  generally  ap- 
proved of,  and  added,  that  I  did  wish,  that  the 
ministry  of  all  the  ministering  Friends  was  better 
received  than  I  conceived  it  was;  whereupon  I 
was  asked  what  I  meant,  and  under  the  weight 
I  felt  on  my  mind,  I  replied  it  was  not  from  a 
thought  of  bearing  hard  on  the  service  of  the 
public  Friends ;  but  from  the  difference  between 
approving  thereof,  because  they  believed  it  to  be 
right,  and  attending  no  further,  which  would 
not  do  the  work,  but  to  put  in  practice  what  they 
heard  recommended,  was  only  well  receiving  of 
it,  and  if  that  was  really  the  case,  our  Society 
would  appear  more  beautiful  than  at  present; 
thus  the  matter  closed,  and  I  had  peace  in  the 


remark.  I  think  this  was  the  last  meeting  I  at- 
tended as  an  elder;  before  the  next  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  the  Second  month,  1734,  another  was 
recommended  in  my  place. 

About  this  time  as  I  sat  in  one  of  our  own 
meetings,  I  felt  a  flow  of  affection  to  the  people, 
for  many  not  of  our  Society  came  there,  perhaps 
out  of  curiosity,  several  young  ministers  having 
come  forth  in  public  testimony,  in  which  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  affection,  I  had  a  very  bright 
opening  as  I  thought,  and  expected  to  stand  up 
with  it  very  soon,  but  being  willing  to  weigh  it 
carefully  was  not  very  forward,  viewing  its  de- 
creasing brightness,  until  something  said  as  it 
were  within  me,  "is  the  woe  in  it,"  is  necessity 
laid  upon  thee,  1  Cor.  ix.  16.    And,  therefore, 
woe  if  thou  preach  not  the  gospel.    This  put  me 
to  a  stand,  and  made  me  feel  after  the  living 
presence  of  him,  in  whose  name  and  power  I 
desired  to  speak,  if  I  appeared  in  testimony,  and 
not  feeling  the  pure  life  and  power  of  truth,  so 
as  to  stand  up,  the  brightness  of  the  vision  faded, 
and  left  me  quiet,  humble,  and  thankful  for  this 
preservation  ;  the  drawing  strength  and  lusting 
desire  of  the  unstable,  who  centre  not  to  the  pure 
gift  in  themselves,  are  as  the  many  waters,  or 
sea  of  Mystery  Babylon,  for  her  merchants  to 
sail  their  ships  and  trade  upon.  This  was  a  time 
of  inward  growing  to  me,  the  welfare  of  the 
churches  was  strongly  desired,  and  the  extend- 
ings  of  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Father  I  felt  at 
times  to  reach  over  sea  and  land,  to  ray  great 
admiration  ;  but  however  my  heart  was  enlarged, 
I  believed  it  was  my  duty  to  retire  inward,  and 
wait  with  patience  until  my  friends  should  so 
approve  of  my  ministry,  as  to  recommend  me  as 
a  minister,  before  I  made  any  request  to  go  much 
abroad,  though  I  went  to  some  neighboring 
meetings,  such  as  I  could  go  to  in  a  morning, 
and  return  home  at  night,  but  not  without  ac- 
quainting some  elderly  Friends  therewith,  and 
desiring  their  company,  which  I  generally  had. 

In  the  winter  1735  '6,  William  Brown  my 
brother-in-law,  my  sister  Dinah  Brown  (then  a 
widow,)  and  myself,  were  all  recommended  to 
the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  as  minis- 
ters, and  at  this  meeting  I  let  a  certain  Friend 
know  that  for  some  time  I  had  a  desire  to  visit 
Friends  at  Newtown,  Midletown,  Goshen,  Cain, 
and  Bradford  meetings,  hoping  that  he  would  go 
with  me,  for  without  some  suitable  companion  I 
wns  not  easy  to  go,  because  it  would  be  necessary 
that  notice  should  be  given  to  answer  the  end  of 
a  visit,  which  he  also  thought  necessary,  and  let 
me  know  that  he  would  take  the  needful  care, 
which  I  supposed  was  previously  to  inform  some  j 
Friends  of  each  meeting,  in  order  that  they 
might  acquaint  their  neighbors  if  they  had  free-  j 
dom,  and  I  was  easy,  not  knowing  but  he  would 
bear  me  company.    On  third  day  I  was  at  the  j] 
general  meeting  of  worship  held  at  Providence,  I 
and  at  the  breaking  up  thereof,  the  Friend  whom 
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I  had  spoken  to,  stood  up  and  gave  public  notice, 
that  I  intended  to  sit  with  Friends  at  the  meet- 
ings aforesaid,  and  Darned  the  days  in  order,  and 
requested  Friends  would  take  proper  care  to  give 
notice ;  at  which  I  was  exceedingly  surprised, 
and  repented  that  I  had  spoken  thereof;  I  would 
have  gladly  ran  home,  but  for  fear  of  bringing  a 
reproach,  and  to  me  it  seemed  likely  it  would  be 
the  case  if  I  pursued  the  track  laid  out  for  me ; 
in  this  strait  I  was  humbled  even  to  weeping ; 
a  sympathizing  experienced  Friend  came  to  me, 
and  spake  affectionately,  bidding  me  not  to  be 
cast  down,  for  it  was  heard  with  gladness  that 
it  was  in  my  heart  to  visit  those  meetings,  and 
that  if  I  lived,  and  did  well,  I  must  meet  with 
greater  trials.  I  suppose  Friends  of  those  meet- 
ings knew  more  of  me  than  I  expected,  for  I  had 
carefully  attended  meetings  of  discipline  several 
years,  and  had  been  sometimes  active  therein ; 
the  meetings  were  generally  pretty  full,  and  I 
believe  truth  owned  my  service,  which  was  to 
me  great  cause  of  thankfulness.  In  this  little 
journey  Friends  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
was  afraid  too  free  in  manifesting  of  it;  indeed 
there  are  many  indulgent  nurses,  many  forward 
instructors,  but  too  few  fathers  in  the  church, 
who,  having  been  acquainted  with  him  the  great 
Alpha  in  their  tender  beginning,  and  by  dwell- 
ing in  his  holy  counsel  and  fear,  have  the  care 
of  the  members  at  heart,  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
truth  know  how  to  instruct,  advise,  and  conduct 
themselves  towards  such  who  are  called  to  the 
Lord's  work  according  to  their  several  disposi- 
tions, growths,  and  gifts  received,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  preserved  growing  in  and  by  him, 
the  Alpha,  experiencing  him,  their  beginning, 
to  be  with  them,  and  to  be  the  Omega  in  their 
conclusion,  the  first  and  the  last,  all  in  all,  the 
Lord  God  over  all,  blessed  in  himself  and  the 
Son  of  his  love,  our  holy  high  Priest  and  instruc- 
tor. For  want  of  proper  caution  herein,  some 
have  vilued  themselves  above  what  they  ought, 
and  thereby  reduced  their  credit  with  others. 

In  the  summer  following  I  felt  a  secret  gentle 
draft  to  visit  the  meetings  in  the  back  parts  of 
iiChester,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  Counties,  which 
'Continuing  with  me,  and  my  brother-in-law  Wil- 
'tliam  Brown  having  the  like  concern,  we  ac- 
quainted Friends  at  our  Monthly  Meeting,  late 
;  n  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  had  their  concurrence, 
*  md  I  believe  their  good  wishes  for  us;  so  in  the 
J  jTenth  month,  1736,  we  proceeded  and  went  to 
^ixoshen,  Radnor,  and  to  a  general  meeting  at 
et  ir3averford,and  to  an  evening  meeting  ata  school- 
e>jiouse  in  Upper  Merion,  and  over  Schuylkill  to 
118 Plymouth;  we  had  good  satisfaction  mostly.  I 
e!pould  see  that  my  brother  grew  in  his  gift,  and 
;e'  j,fter  one  of  the  meetings  a  well-meaning  Friend 
l™  J  old  me  that  I  was  a  seer,  and  knew  the  states 
he|>f  people  better  than  they  could  inform  me,  at 
?ei|7hich  1  felt  some  secret  pleasure,  yet  not  with- 
out (as  I  thought,)  a  humble  fear,  knowing  that 


flattery  or  unguarded  commendation,  if  listened 
to,  is  a  kind  of  poison  to  young  ministers,  and 
sometimes  makes  them  swell  beyond  the  proper 
size.  At  Plymouth  I  had  an  open  meeting,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  what  I  had  to  say  was  re- 
ceived freely  by  the  people,  and  after  meeting  I 
was  filled  with  joy  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  wept, 
and  dropped  behind  my  company,  (to  keep  un- 
discovered,) in  our  going  to  a  friend's  house,  and 
inwardly  prayed  that  it  might  be  taken  from  me, 
for  I  feared  that  by  the  natural  part  in  me,  it 
was  taken  to  excess.  Next  day  we  had  a  small 
meeting  in  Job  Pugh's  house,  where  I  thought 
I  saw  the  states  of  particulars  very  clear,  and 
had  something  to  say,  which  perhaps  I  delivered 
in  too  strong  terms,  considering  my  age  and  ex- 
perience in  the  ministry ;  a  becoming  fear  and 
modesty  in  expression  is  very  ornamental  and 
safe  for  ministers,  both  young  and  old  ;  after 
meeting  we  went  home  with  Evan  Evans  to 
North  Wales,  who  conversed  but  little  with  us, 
but  was  grave  and  solid,  and  therein  a  good  ex- 
ample to  me ;  for  sometimes  young  ministers 
hurt  themselves  by  too  much  talking,  and  draw 
from  others  of  like  freedom  things  not  conveni- 
ent for  them  to  hear. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTS    FROM    "  CONVERSATIONS,  DISCUS- 
SIONS AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  STORY." 
(Concluded  from  page  484.) 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 
DR.    BRADFORD  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

The  Affirmation  Act. 
Peter  Fearon,  an  ancient  minister,  and  John 
Irwin,  aforesaid  , being  Cumberland  men,  went  to 
solicit  Dr.  Bradford,  then  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
our  favor,  concerning  the  afiirmation  aforesaid, 
and  altering  the  terms  :  on  occasion  whereof  he 
entered  into  an  argument  with  them  on  the  point 
of  oaths  under  the  Gospel,  asserting,  as  usual, 
That  Christ  did  only  forbid  swearing  in  com- 
munication ;  but  how  they  managed  the  point  I 
know  not,  because  not  present,  and  do  not  re- 
member they  related  to  me  the  particulars ;  but 
as  they  intended  to  make  him  another  visit  on 
the  same  account,  they  desired  my  company  on 
that  occasion,  and  provided  the  Treatise  of  Oaths 
aforesaid  as  a  present  to  him.    And  we  went  to 

him  together,  finding  none  with  him  but  

Sykes,  a  moderate  clergyman,  the  same  that 
printed  a  sermon  on  these  words  of  Christ,  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/'  before  Benjamin 
Hoadly,  then  Bishop  of  Bangor,  preached  his  on 
the  same  text,  which  made  so  much  noise  among 
themselves  and  the  nation.  The  bishop  received 
us  mildly  and  courteously,'  ordering  seats  to  be 
set  for  us  near  himself;  and  having  heard  our 
application  for  his  favor  concerning  further  ease 
by  a  new  afiirmation,  and  returned  us  a  moder- 
ate and  favorable  answer,  he  began  again  upon 
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the  subject  of  oaths,  endeavoring  to  persuade  us 
to  think,  that  Christ  only  prohibited  oaths  in 
common  conversation  or  communication  :  in  which 
 Sykes  likewise  concurred  :  but  they  ground- 
ed their  opinion  only  upon  the  word  communi- 
cation in  our  English  translation,  and  the  other 
two  Friends  leaving  the  matter  to  me,  I  answer- 
ed, That  if  Christ  did  not  prohibit  all  oaths  in 
that  doctrine,  he  did  not  advance  the  morality 
and  righteousness  of  the  Gospel  above  that  of 
the  law  in  that  point,  as  in  every  other  particu- 
lar there  mentioned,  he  certainly  did  ;  and  added, 
that  there  is  not  a  word  in  that  text,  which  by 
any  tolerable  construction,  or  by  any  propriety, 
can  be  rendered  communication  from  the  Greek 
original  :  for  the  word  A°y°5  (  the  same  used  in 
the  1st  of  John  ),  signifying  word  (  or  speech  )  ; 
which  word  is  truth,  signifying  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Gospel,  abolishing  oaths  of  all 
kind,  requires  mankind  to  speak  the  truth  one  to 
another  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  in  all  cases,  as 
surely  and  certainly  as  they  could  upon  oath. — 
And  then  desired  the  bishop  to  inspect  his  Greek 
Testament  on  that  occasion,  which  he  readily 
did ;  and  returning  from  his  library,  confessed 
that  the  word  there  translated  communication, 
was  Ao^o?  in  Greek,  and  did  not  offer  any  further 
argument  upon  the  subject.  Then  I  gave  him 
the  book  which  the  Friends  had  put  into  my 
hands,  telling  him  it  was  writ  on  that  subject, 
and  desired  him  to  peruse  it  at  his  leisure  ;  and 
so  we  left  him  in  friendship  and  peace. 

Some  time  after  this  being  in  London,  Walter 
Newbury  and  I  went  to  the  bishop  again,  to  re- 
quest his  favor  in  the  House  of  Lords  concerning 
the  affirmation ;  and  he  was  come  down  to  his 
hall,  ready  to  take  the  air  in  his  coach  in  the 
park,  but  stopped  when  he  saw  us  coming  in, 
and  received  us  kindly,  and  presently  said,  "I 
have  read  your  book,  and  I  will  fetch  it  you."— 
I  anwered,  It  was  given  him  as  a  present,  and 
desired  it  might  be  acceptable.  He  thanked 
me,  and  immediately  said,  "  That  he  believed 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  forbid  swearing, 
and  that  the  time  would  come  when  there  would 
not  be  any  such  thing  in  the  Christian  world 
but  added,  "  That  the  present  state  and  circum- 
stances of  mankind  could  not  bear  such  an  ex- 
emption and  said,  "That  you  will  own  that 
some  even  among  yourselves,  in  whom  some  im- 
moralities appear,  are  not  fit  for  the  liberty  and 
exemption  you  request  for  your  people." 

I  answered,  That  as  mankind  come  into  this 
world  only  in  a  natural  state,  our  issue  are  as 
others  in  that  respect ;  and  where  not  subject 
to  the  example  and  instructions  given  them,  may, 
and  some  of  them  do,  degenerate  into  immoral 
practices  of  some  sorts  :  though  our  Society 
takes  all  practicable  care  to  prevent  it,  according 
to  the  stated  rules  among  us,  and  by  all  Christ- 
ian ways  and  means.  We  pray  for  them,  we 
example  them,  admonish,  advise,  exhort,  reprove, 


and  rebuke  them  as  need  may  require;  and 
after  all,  if  any  one  among  us  persist  in  evil, 
we  proceed  against  such  according  to  the  Eules 
of  our  Society,  finally  to  deny  them  as  not  of 
our  communion ;  and  that  is  all  we  do,  or  think 
we  ought  to  do,  in  such  cases.    And  though 
some  particular  persons  among  us  may  not,in  their 
younger  times,  come  fully  up  in  all  things  into 
the  perfection  of  our  profession  ;  yet  we  hope 
in  the  main,  as  a  Christian  society,  we  do.  And 
though  some  among  us  do  fall  into  things  dis- 
agreeable to  our  profession  ;  yet  bearing  false 
witness  being  so  great  an  evil,  and  so  easily  dis- 
covered, we  hope  none  among  us  would  be  guilty 
of  it;  but  if  any  should,  let  the  penalty  of  per- 
jury be  fully  inflicted  upon  him :  and  therefore 
we  are  encouraged  to  make  this  application. — 
And  since  thou  art  pleased  to  acknowledge  thy 
sentiments  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  by  their 
doctrine  have  prohibited  all  oaths  and  swearing 
of  every  kind,  there  must  be  a  time  wherein  it 
must  be  begun,  to  be  put  in  practice  by  some 
certain  person,  persons  or  community.    A  nation 
is  not  born  in  a  day  ;  nor  did  the  Lord  Jesus  him- 
self call  and  convert  all  his  disciples  at  once  ;  it 
was  a  gradual  work,  though  in  the  hand  of  him  by 
whom  the  worlds  were  made.  And  as  the  Christian 
world  (so  called)  hath  suffered  an  exceeding  great 
lapse  and  degeneracy  from  the  doctrines  of  morali- 
ty, sanctity,and  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  the  other  early  primitives ;  so  in  the  main 
they  are  more  anti-christians  than  Christians,  and 
the  Almighty,  who  makes  choice  of  the  foolish 
things  of  this  world,  whereby  to  confound  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  weak  whereby  to  over- 
come the  mighty,  and  even  things  that  are  not, 
to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are  (  "  that  no 
flesh  may  glory  before  him  "),  hath  raised  up 
and  chosen  us  as  a  people,  in  and  by  whom  to 
begin  this  reformation  in  religion,  in  doctrine, 
and  practice;  not  by  human  power,  for  it  isii 
against  us,  nor  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  of 
which  we  have  little,  or  the  learning  or  acquire- 
ments thereof  which  we  do  not  pursue ;  but  by 
the  same  grace  through  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  laid  down  his  life  upon  the  cross  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind  ;  wherewith,  being  mer- 
cifully favored  of  God,  and  having  believed 
through  the  operation  thereof  in  our  hearts,  wei 
have  hitherto  suffered  all  things  for  his  name's 
sake,  which  hath  been  permitted  to  be  inflicted 
upon  us  by  this  and  other  nations,  where  we 
have  been  raised  up,  or  have  come.    And  we 
hope  we  have  given  Christian  proof  of  our  sin- 
cerity, to  the  minds  of  all  sober  and  thinking 
people,  that  our  religion  is  not  some  select  notions 
of  certain  Gospel  truths  but  a  real  and  practical 
thing ;  wherein  we  are  supported,  by  the  wisdom  | 
and  power  of  God  alone,  as  witnesses  for  him  or  I 
earth,  and  to  the  redemption   and  salvatioi) 
brought  to  pass  for  us  and  in  us  through  Jesuf 
Christ  our  Lord.    And  since  ye  profess  your 
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selves  to  be  Christian  Bishops  (for  we  applied  to 
them  all),  and  we  apply  to  you  for  relief  where 
our  consciences  are  yet  oppressed  by  laws,  and 
where  you,  by  your  offices  in  the  National  Church, 
have  a  share  for  the  time  being,  in  the  legisla- 
ture, who,  under  the  Almighty  alone,  can  relieve 
us ;  if  you  will  not,  in  your  statioDs,  contribute 
what  you  may  towards  that  relief,  at  whose  door 
will  the  oppression  lie  ? 

The  bishop  heard  me  with  Christian  patience 
and  said,  "We  (meaning  the  bishops  and  former 
parliament )  did  not  grant  the  affirmation  that 
now  is,  under  any  other  view,  on  our  part,  than 
as  a  solemn  oath ;  for  so  we  always  understood 
it,  and  we  thought  your  people  had  acquiesced 
under  it:  but  seeing  it  does  not  suit  you,  I  am 
for  liberty  for  tender  consciences,  where  that  is 
the  case.  I  am  your  friend  herein."  Then  we 
Returned  him  our  hearty  acknowledgments  ; 
upon  which  he  took  us  by  the  hands,  and  gave 
us  his  good  wishes,  and  we  departed  in  peace  and 
satisfaction.  He  was,  after  the  banishment  of 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  before  mention- 
ed in  my  conference  with  the  Bishop  of  York, 
translated  (as  their  term  is)  into  the  See  of  Ro- 
chester. 


CHAPTER  L. 


THE   DUKE  OP  SOMERSET. 

The  Affirmation  Act. 
The  day  whereon  the  act  passed,  in  the  morn- 
ing, along  with  some  others,  I  waited  on  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  at  Northumberland  House, 
by  Charing  Cross,  to  solicit  his  favor;  and  on 
that  occasion  I  acquainted  him  that  I  had  heard, 
as  I  came,  that  both  Universities  intended  to 
petition  against  us,  as  the  clergy  in  and  about 
London  had  already  done  ■  which  might  give  us 
much  trouble  and  delay,  if  not  bring  our  bill  in 
danger  ;  and  therefore  entreated  that  he  would 
please  to  use  his  interest  for  the  passing  it  into 
a  law  that  day.  Upon  this  he  said,  "Perhaps 
Oxford  may  attempt  something  that  way,  being 
influenced  by  the  Bishops  of  York,  Chester, 
Rochester,  and  the  rest  of  that  sort ;  but  if  they 
should,  they  are  obnoxious,  and  will  not  be  heard  : 
and  as  to  Cambridge,  they  have  done  nothing, 
and  I  being  their  head,  they  can  do  nothing 
without  me ;  and,  to  make  you  easy,  they  shall 
not  do  anything  against  you  in  this  concern. " — 
And  then  he  said,  "  There  are  a  company  of 
fellows,  calling  themselves  the  clergy,  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London,  who  have  sent  in  a 
petition  ;  wherein  they  pretend  to  blame  both 
houses  of  parliament  for  encouraging  a  sect, 
which  they  rank  with  Jews,  Turks,  and  other 
infidels  ;  as  if  we  were  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
them,  and  receive  their  dictates,  or  know  not 
what  we  had  to  do  without  their  directions  ;  and 
besides,  we  do  not  know  who  they  are  ;  for  there 
are  above  five  hundred  of  the  clergy  in  and 
about  London,  and  we  find  only  forty-one  names 
to  their  petition,  and  these  very  obscure.  Where 


is  their  Sherlock,  their  Waterland,  or  any  of 
note  amongst  them?  Do  these  fellows  see  any 
corn  growing  in  the  streets  of  London,  that 
they  should  meddle  in  this  case  V* 

Then  I  informed  the  duke,  that  I  had  also 
heard  that  morning  that  many  of  the  petition- 
ers were  three-penny  curates  and  unbeneficed. 

The  duke  asked,  "What  are  they  ?"  I  replied, 
that  I  had  been  informed  they  were  poor  clergy- 
men, without  benefices,  and  had  but  few  friends, 
and  perhaps  some  of  them  nonjurors,  who  bang 
on  about  the  town,  looking  for  preferment;  and, 
being  very  indigent,  say  prayers  for  the  richer 
sort  for  three  pence  a  time,  which  is  paid,  two 
pence  in  farthings,  and  a  dish  of  coffee. 

This  first  occasioned  the  duke  to  smile,  and 
afterward  drew  from  him  some  warm  expressions 
of  resentment,  that  the  poorer  sort  should  live 
so  abjectly,  whilst  the  rich  were  so  high  ;  but 
most  of  all,  that  the  rich  should  set  so  low  a 
price  on  the  services  of  their  poor  brethern,  who 
did  the  work  :  Ami  then  he  added,  "We  (mean- 
ing the  legislature)  know  how  to  apply  a  remedy, 
and  relieve  them  ;  it  is  but  to  take  off  the  plu- 
ralties,  and  make  more  equal  distribution,  and 
then  these  poor  fellows  may  be  better  provided 
for,  and  live." 

Finding  the  duke  in  a  temper  to  bear  it  at 
that  time  (for  he  was  a  great  man,  and  naturally 
of  a  very  high  spirit,  but  good  sense),  I  replied, 
That  the  pluralties  had,  for  many  ages,  been 
complained  of  as  a  very  unreasonable  thing  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  where  it  first  began,  long 
before  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  National 
Church  of  England;  and  I  have  read  a  sermon 
of  a  good  old  reformer  on  that  subject,  one  Ber- 
nard Grilpin,  who  composed  it  in  Edward  VI.'s 
time,  with  design  to  have  preached  it  before  that 
prince;  but  his  opponents  contrived  some  means 
to  procure  the  king's  absence  at  that  time,  yet 
the  sermon  was  preached,  inveighing  heavily 
against  pluralities  as  a  great  abuse :  Where 
then  can  the  obstruction  lie,  that  it  is  not  re- 
formed at  this  day  ? 

To  this  he  made  no  reply,  but  said,  "I  am 
ready  to  go  to  the  House,  where  I  would  not 
have  gone  this  day,  but  only  to  serve  you. 

That  day,  before  noon,  the  act  was  passed  as 
now  it  is  ;  for  which  we  were  thankful,  first  to 
the  Lord  for  his  great  goodness,  in  inclining  the 
heart  of  the  king,  and  those  of  both  Houses,  so 
much  to  favor  us ;  and  next  to  them  likewise, 
as  instruments  in  his  hand  of  so  good  a  work, 
and  so  great  an  ease  and  help  to  us. 

Note. — The  form  of  the  affirmation  allowed  by 
|  the  Act  of  1695,  was,  "I.  A.  B.,  do  declare  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  witness  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say. " 

The  form  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1*721,  and  perpet- 
uated to  this  day,  is,  "I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly,  sincerely, 
and  truly  declare  and  affirm."  Gough's  History  of  the 
People  called  Quakers. 
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DANIEL  QUINBY. 
(Continued  from  page  490  ) 

Of  his  next  journey,  he  has  left  the  following 
account,  viz  :  Having  for  a  considerable  time 
felt  a  concern  to  perform  a  religious  visit  with- 
in the  south-western  States,  as  far  as  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  my  concern  meeting  the 
sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  I  left  my  dear  family  the 
Jih  of  9th  month,  1812,  in  company  with  my 
kinsman  Peter  Halfield. 

There  appears  not  much  to  note,  except  his 
daily  progress  from  place  to  place  till  the 

16th.  When  they  called  a  meeting  at  Plain - 
field,  N.  J.,  which  was  a  time  of  renewed  favor. 
The  blessed  truth  rose  into  dominion  over  all  its 
opposers  to  the  rejoicing  of  Zion's  travellers. 

18th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Hardwick,  wherein 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  distilled  as  the 
dew,  and  dropped  as  the  gentle  rain. 

20th.  Attended  the  First-day  meeting  at 
Stroudsburg,  which  proved  a  memorable  meeting, 
the  Head  of  the  church  furnished  with  re- 
newed qualification  to  labor  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel. 

26th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Stony  Brook,  which 
was  small.  I  had  a  short  and  warning  testimony 
to  deliver  amongst  them,  for  it  appeared  to  me 
they  resembled  the  dry  bones  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet. 

29th.  Appointed  a  meeting  at  Mount  Holly, 
and  a  memorable  meeting  it  was  ;  my  soul  can 
bless,  praise  and  adore  the  name  of  Israel's  God 
for  past  and  present  favors,  and  hereby  craves 
the  blessing  of  preservation  in  all  my  movements, 
that  all  may  be  done  to  the  honor  and  praise  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

4th  of  10th  month.  Attended  the  First-day 
meeting  at  Woolwich.  Here  I  was  led  to  treat 
upon  the  inconsistency  and  great  devastation, 
resulting  from  war  and  living  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  appears  to  be  prevailing  in  the  human 
family,  when  they  are  so  loudly  called  upon  to 
enlist  under  the  great  Captain,  and  to  become 
soldiers  in  the  warfare  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

23d.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Monallen,  and 
found  close  labor  with  those  that  are  at  ease  in 
Zion.  And  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  a  meet- 
ing at  Huntingdon,  and  after  deep  wading  I 
had  an  alarming  testimony  among  them,  I  hope 
to  the  rousing  of  the  careless,  lukewarm,  nominal 
professors. 

31st.  Called  a  meeting  at  Roaring  Creek, 
wherein  truth  was  exalted  and  brought  into 
dominion  over  all,  blessed  forever  be  the  name 
of  Israel's  God  who  mercifully  condescends  to  be 
a  spirit  of  judgment  to  those  who  sit  in  judgment, 
and  strength  to  those  that  turn  the  battle  to  the 
gate. 

2d  of  11th  month.  In  all  the  late  meetings 
my  Divine  Master  enabled  me  to  declare  the 


truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  I  sincerely  desire  that 
those  seasons  of  divine  favor  may  be  had  in  re- 
membrance in  years  to  come.  Bow,  0  my  soul, 
in  abasement,  lie  low  before  him  who  has  been 
pleased  to  cover  my  head  in  every  day  of  battle. 

4th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Muncey.  Here 
it  appeared  that  Friends  were  in  a  declining 
state  as  respects  the  essence  and  life  of  pure 
religion.  I  had  an  awakening  testimony  among 
them. 

15th.  Attended  the  First-day  meeting  at 
Lancaster,  a  very  laborious  meeting  to  me,  inso- 
much that  the  language  of  the  apostle  may  be 
applicable  to  their  situation  :  "  Unto  us  has  the 
Gospel  been  preached  as  well  as  to  them,  but 
the  word  preached  did  not  profit  the  people,  be- 
cause it  was  not  mixed  with,  faith  in  them  that 
heard  it." 

18th.  Attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
London  Grove,  which  was  large.  I  had  to  sound 
an  alarm  many  times  in  the  meeting  for  disci- 
pline. My  mind  was  baptized  into  a  travail  and 
exercise  for  the  preservation  of  the  dear  youth, 
many  of  whom  were  mournfully  departing  and 
declining  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our 
profession  in  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel;  they 
were  tenderly  addressed  in  Gospel-love.  I  trust 
and  hope  it  will  leave  lasting  impressions  on 
many  of  their  minds. 

23d.  Called  a  meeting  at  East  Cain.  My  mind 
soon  became  introduced  in  exercise  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  exaltation  of  Christ's 
peaceable  kingdom.  The  Gospel  of  peace,  life 
and  salvation,  was  declared  to  the  comforting  of 
some,  and  a  solemn  warning  given  to  the  nominal 
professors  of  Christianity ;  I  hope  to  the  arous- 
ing of  some  that  are  also  contenting  themselves 
in  their  sealed  houses,  while  the  house  of  the 
Lord  lieth  waste. 

24th.  At  Uwchlan,  a  blessed  time  of  Divine 
favor — doctrine  and  supplication  flowed  freely, 
blessed  be  Israel's  Shepherd,  in  that  he  is  yet 
mercifully  disposed  to  roll  away  the  stone  from 
the  well's  mouth  and  water  his  heritage  through 
the  medium  of  instrumentality.  0!  that  I  may 
ever  dwell  an  humble  supplicant  as  at  the  feet 
of  the  blessed  Jesus. 

2th.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Nantmeal,  a  hard 
laborious  time  in  the  exercise  of  the  word  of 
doctrine,  and  but  little  relief. 

27th.  Was  at  Pikeland  meeting.  Truth's  tes- 
timony flowed  freely,  and  supplication  was  put 
up  for  the  blessing  of  preservation  through  the 
many  conflicts  and  temptations  the  human  mind 
is  incident  to  while  in  this  state  of  being. 

28th.  Attended  meeting  at  Westchester. — 
Here  renewed  ability  was  afforded  to  espouse 
the  good  cause,  and  the  dear  young  people  were 
affectionally  invited  to  choose  the  Lord  for  their 
portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  their  inher- 
itance, and  the  precious  effects  produced  thereby 
would  ultimately  be  the  never  failing  reward  of 
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peace,  and  they  would  become  fruitful  in  the 
field  of  offering,  and  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer. 
May  they  not  forget  this  day's  favor. 

29th.  Attended  Bradford  Meeting.  It  was 
large  and  a  highly  favored  season  ;  the  subject 
of  war  was  treated  on,  showing  the  great  de- 
vastation in  the  human  family,  and  that  the  spirit 
thereof  is  incompatible  with,  and  contradictory  to 
the  peaceable  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  uni- 
versal love  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

2nd  of  12th  month.  Attended  Center  Meet- 
ing. My  lips  were  sealed  and  my  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  but  my  mind  was  in  a 
good  degree  preserved  in  the  quiet. 

5th.  At  East  Nottingham.  Here  way  was 
made  to  relieve  my  mind  in  the  exercise,  of  the 
gift  conferred  upon  me,  I  hope  to  the  comfort 
of  many,  and  an  alarming  testimony  to  the  care- 
less lukewarm  professors.  0  !  may  this  day's 
favor  fasten  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.  After 
meeting  I  was  at  the  habitation  of  our  worthy 
aged  friend  and  elder  in  the  church,  George 
Churchman,  who  I  believe  has  been  a  faithful 
laborer  in  the  support  of  our  different  testimonies, 
and  whose  day's  work  appears  to  have  been  done 
in  the  day  time  ;  although  his  faculties  were  much 
impaired,  yet  the  lively  sensibility  of  his  mind, 
with  respect  to  religion,  rendered  his  company 
very  acceptable. 

7th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Eastland,  which 
proved  a  very  laborious  time.  Truth  did  not 
rise  into  dominion  as  at  some  other  meetings. 
Our  blessed  Lord  did  not  many  mighty  works  in 
some  places  because  of  their  unbelief. 

8th.  At  meeting  at  Little  Britain.  It  was 
large,  and  through  the  help  of  the  great  head 
of  the  church,  we  were  enabled  to  set  up  our 
banners  whereby  the  blessed  promise  of  Christ 
was  realized  : — I  will  be  a  spirit  of  judgment  to 
those  who  sit  in  judgment,  and  strength  to  those 
who  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

9th.  Called  a  meeting  about  six  miles  from 
the  latter  place,  made  up  principally  of  Presby- 
terians. I  was  silent  as  respects  doctrines,  but 
was  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  supplication.  Oh 
what  a  favor  that  the  poor  instrument  is  permit- 
ted to  have  free  access  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
After  meeting  went  home  with  Jeremiah  Brown, 
husband  of  Mary  Brown.  Dear  Mary  knew  by 
living  experience  how  to  sympathise  with  me  in 
the  present  concern.  She  endeavored  to  cheer 
me  up,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  sink  too  low  in 
my  mind,  but  go  forth,  nothing  doubting.  As 
there  is  a  dwelling  in  the  low  valley  of  humil- 
iation where  the  dew  lies  long,  and  a  returning 
to  the  king's  gate  for  the  word  of  command,  the 
offering,  however  small,  may  be  of  the  Lord's  own 
preparing,  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  the  king- 
dom and  free  from  all  corrupt  mixture.  The 
heart  will  thus  become  a  temple  for  tho  Lord's 
holiness  to  dwell  in,  that  in  all  things  he  may 
have  the  praise  and  glory. 


J  1th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  East 
Nottingham.  Here  I  had  clos  labor.  Truth 
appeared  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Oh  !  the  nominal 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion  even  amongst 
our  own  Society.  They  are  a  cause  of  mourn- 
ing and  lamentation  to  all  those  who  are  alive  in 
the  spirit,  and  who  behold  the  waste  places  in 
the  walls  of  our  Zion  ;  for  in  many  places  the 
language  of  the  prophet  is  appropriate.  Jeru- 
salem lieth  waste  and  her  gates  are  consumed 
with  fire.  May  there  be  a  disposition  to  rebuild 
her  walls,  that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach,  that 
the  heathen  may  not  rule  over  us,  nor  have  cause 
to  say  concerning  the  people,  where  is  their  God  ? 


PURE  ENGLISH. 

By  a  too  ready  adoption  of  foreign  words  into 
the  currency  of  the  English  language,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  much  of  its  radical  strength 
and  historical  significance.  Marsh  has  compar- 
ed the  parable  of  the  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand,  as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Matthew  uses  plain  Saxon  English.  The  learned 
evangelist,  Luke,  employed  a  Latinized  diction- 
ary. "Now,"  he  says,  "compare  the  two  pas- 
sages, and  say  which,  to  every  English  ear,  is 
the  most  impressive 

"And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell, 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it." — Matthew. 

Against  which  the  storm  did  beat  vehemently,  and 
immediately  it  fell,  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was 
great." — Luke. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  force  and  beauty  of  the  two 
versions ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  while 
that  of  Matthew  has  become  proverbial,  the  nar- 
rative of  Luke  is  seldom  or  never  quoted.— 
Christian  Observer. 


REGULATION   OP  THE  TEMPER. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  defects  or  feelings  to 
which  more  frequently  than  those  of  temper,  the 
mournful  complaints  are  applicable  which  an 
apostle  thus  poured  forth  :  "  That  which  I  do, 
I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not  ; 
but  what  I  hate  that  do  I."  How  powerful  then 
is  the  inducement  to  pray  without  ceasing,  that 
He  who  has  all  power  over  the  spirit  of  man 
would  exert  over  our  feelings  a  salutary  control : 
and  in  the  moment  of  exposure  to  unholy  irrita- 
tion and  excitement,  would  preserve  us  in  per- 
fect peace.  This  entire  control  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  our 
own  minds;  but  it  is  not  to  much  to  expect 
from  the  promised  succor  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Distinguished  in  a  high  degree  has  been  the 
success  of  some  Christians  who  have  combined 
persevering  prayer  with  persevering  effort  to 
acquire  an  habitual  command  of  temper. 

A  very  remarkable  and  edifying  instance  of 
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this  success,  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  char-  j 
acter  of  the  eminently  holy  and  useful  Mr.  ! 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley.    He  was  meek,  says  his  | 
biographer,  like  his  Master,  as  well  as  lowly  in  j 
heart.    Not  that  he  was  so  by  nature,  but  a  man  ! 
of  strong  passions  and  prone  to  anger  in  particu-  ( 
lar ;  insomuch,  that  he  has  frequently  spent  the  ( 
greater  part  of  the  night  bathed  in  tears,  implor- 1 
ing  victory  over  his  own  spirit.    And  he  did  not 
strive  in  vain )  he  did  obtain  the  victory  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.    Yea,  so  thoroughly  had 
grace  subdued  nature — so  fully  was  he  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  that  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  I  believe  he  was  never  observed 
by  any  one,  friend  or  foe,  to  be  out  of  temper, 
on  any  provocation  whatever.    The  testimony 
that  Bishop  Burnet  bears  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton  might  be  borne  with  equal  propriety  :  "After 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Archbishop 
for  many  years,  and  after  being  with  him  by 
night  and  by  day,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  public 
and  in  private,  I  must  say  I  never  heard  an  idle 
word  drop  from  his  lips- — I  never  saw  him  in 
any  temper  in  which  I  myself  would  not  have 
wished  to  be  found  at  death/' — Burdens  Self 
Discipline. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  6,  1860. 

In  Nos.  20  and  24  of  the  present  volume  we  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  visit  of  Nah-nee-bah-we-qua 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  which  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  what  we  considered  a  reliable  source, 
and  wer&  therefore  unhesitatingly  published.  We 
have  since  been  informed  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars given  are  erroneous.  We  give  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  0.  R.  Alsop,  to  a 
friend  in  England,  which  was  sent  to  us  with 
the  request  that  it  might  be  used  to  correct  those 
misstatements. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LETTER. 

I  am  very  desirous  that  the  statements  of 
which  thou  speaks  may  be  entirely  contradicted. 
My  husband  has  already  written  to  E.  Merriam 
on  the  subject,  as  we  are  much  grieved  that  our 
name  should  be  associated  with  such  erroneous 
statements.  And  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to 
think  of  even  the  foundation  of  such  reports.  The 
governess  is  not  a  Friend,  and  no  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  her  to  Nah-nee-bah-we-qua.  The  story 
of  the  Friend's  child  is  absurd.  No  child  of  a 
Friend  and  no  other  child  that  I  know  of  has 
been  associated  in  school  with  the  Queen's  chil- 
dren. I  am  glad  thou  hast  kindly  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  statements,  and  of 
disclaiming  any  part  in  the  spreading  of  them. 

C.  R.  A. 


The  story  of  "The  Lady  and  the  Robber/' 
sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  is  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, but  is  not  sufficiently  vouched  for  to 
give  confidence  in  its  truth. 
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UNREASONABLE  CLAIMS  IN  SOCIAL  AFFECTIONS 
AND  RELATIONS. 

We  are  apt  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
whatever  we  are  thinking  about,  which  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  for  everything  human  has  an 
outlet  into  infinity,  which  we  come  to  perceive 
on  considering  it.  But  with  a  knowledge  of 
this  tendency,  I  still  venture  to  say  that,  of  all 
that  concerns  mankind,  this  subject  has,  perhaps, 
been  the  least  treated  of  in  regard  to  its  signifi- 
cance. For  once  that  unreasonable  expectations 
of  gratitude  have  been  reproved,  ingratitude  has 
been  denounced  a  thousand  times  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  inconstancy,  unkindnessin  friend- 
ship, neglected  merit  and  the  like. 

To  begin  with  ingratitude.  Human  beings 
seldom  have  the  demands  upon  each  other  which 
they  imagine.  And  for  what  they^  have  done 
they  frequently  ask  an  impossible  return.  More- 
over, when  people  really  have  done  others  a  ser- 
vice, the  persons  benefited  often  do  not  under- 
stand it.  Could  they  have  understood  it,  the 
benefactor,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had  to  perform 
it.  You  cannot  expect  gratitude  from  them  in 
proportion  to  your  enlightenment.  Then,  again, 
where  the  service  is  a  palpable  one,  thoroughly 
understood,  we  often  require  that  the  gratitude 
foi  it  should  bear  down  all  the  rest  of  the  man's 
character.  The  dog  is  the  very  emblem  of  faith- 
fulness :  yet,  I  believe,  it  is  found  that  he  will 
sometimes  like  the  person  who  takes  him  out 
and  amuses  him,  more  than  the  person  who  feeds 
him.  So,  amongst  bipeds,  the  most  solid  service 
must  sometimes  give  way  to  the  claims  of  con- 
geniality. Human  creatures  are,  happily,  not  to 
be  swayed  by  self-interest  alone  :  they  are  many- 
sided  creatures;  there  are  numberless  modes  of 
attaching  their  affections.  Not  only  like  likes 
like,  but  unlike  likes  unlike. 

To  give  an  instance  which  must  often  occur. 
Two  persons,  both  of  feeble  will,  act  together  : 
one  as  superior,  the  other  as  inferior.  The  su- 
perior is  very  kind  :  the  inferior  is  grateful.  Cir- 
cumstances occur  to  break  this  relation.  The 
inferior  comes  under  a  superior  of  strong 
will,  who  is  not,  however,  as  tolerant  and  patieut 
as  his  predecessor.  But  this  second  superior 
soon  acquires  unbounded  influence  over  the  in- 
ferior :  if  the  first  one  looks  on,  he  may  wonder 
at  the  alacrity  and  affection  of  his  former 
subordinate  towards  the  new  man,  and  talk 
much  about  ingratitude.  But  the  inferior  has 
now  found  somebody  to  lean  upon,  and  to  rever- 
ence.   And  he  cannot  deny  his  nature  and  be 
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otherwise  than  he  is.  In  this  case  it  does  not 
look  like  ingratitude,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  com- 
plaining person.  But  there  are  doubtless  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  if  we  saw  all  the  facts 
clearly,  we  should  no  more  confirm  the  charge  of 
ingratitude  than  we  do  here. 

Then,  again,  we  seldom  make  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  burden  which  there  is  in  obligation  : 
at  least  to  all  but  great  and  good  minds.  There 
are  some  people  who  can  receive  as  heartily  as 
they  would  give  :  but  the  obligation  of  an  ordi- 
nary person  to  an  ordinary  person  is  more  apt  to 
be  brought  to  mind  as  a  present  sore  than  as  a 
past  delight. 

Amongst  the  unreasonable  views  of  the  affec- 
tions, the  most  absurd  one  has  been  the  fancy 
that  love  entirely  depends  upon  the  will ;  still 
more  that  the  love  of  others  for  us  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  inducements  which  seem  probable  to  us. 
We  have  served  them  ;  we  think  only  of  them ; 
we  are  their  lovers,  or  fathers,  or  brothers ;  we 
deserve  and  require  to  be  loved  and  to  have  the 
love  proved  to  us.  But  love  is  not  like  proper- 
ty •  it  has  neither  duties  nor  rights.  You  argue 
for  it  in  vain  :  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  give 
it  you.  It  is  not  his  or  hers  to  give.  Millions 
of  bribes  and  infinite  argument  cannot  prevail. 
For  it  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  relation.  There 
is  no  royal  road.  We  are  loved  as  we  are  lovea- 
ble  to  the  person  loving.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  in  some  cases  the  love  is  based  on  no 
reality,  but  is  solely  in  the  imagination — that  is, 
that  we  are  loved  not  for  what  we  are,  but  for 
what  we  are  fancied  to  be.  That  will  not  bring 
it  any  more  into  the  dominions  of  logic  :  and  love 
still  remains  the  same  untameable  creature,  deaf 
to  advocacy,  blind  to  other  people's  idea  of 
merit,  and  not  a  substance  to  be  weighed  or 
numbered  at  all. 

Then,  as  to  the  complaints  about  broken  friend- 
ship. Friendship  is  often  outgrown:  and  his  former 
child's  clothes  will  no  more  fit  a  man  than  some  of 
his  former  friendships.  Often  a  breach  of  friend- 
ship is  supposed  to  occur,  when  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  People  see  one  another  seldom ; 
their  courses  in  life  are  different ;  they  meet, 
and  their  intercourse  is  constrained.  They 
fancy  that  their  friendship  is  mightily  cooled. 
But  imagine  the  dearest  friends,  one  coming 
home  after  long  sojourn,  the  other  going  out  to 
new  lands  :  the  ships  that  carry  these  meet :  the 
friends  talk  together  in  a  confused  way  not  re- 
levant at  all  to  their  friendship,  and,  if  not  well 
assured  of  their  mutual  regard,  might  naturally 
fancy  that  it  was  much  abated.  Something  like 
this  occurs  daily  in  the  stream  of  the  world. 
Then,  too,  unless  people  are  very  unreasonable, 
they  cannot  expect  that  their  friends  will  pass 
into  new  systems  of  thought  and  action  without 
new  ties  of  all  kinds  being  created,  and  some 
modification  of  the  old  ones  taking  place. 

When  we  are  talking  of  exorbitant  claims 


made  for  the  regard  of  others,  we  must  not  omit 
those  of  what  is  called  neglected  merit.  A  man 
feels  that  he  has  abilities  or  talents  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  that  he  has  shown  them,  and  still  he  is 
a  neglected  man.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
merit  is  sufficiently  looked  out  for,  but  a  man 
may  take  the  sting  out  of  any  neglect  of 
his  merits  by  thinking  that  at  least  it  doestnot 
arise  from  malice  prepense,  as  he  almost  ima- 
gines in  his  anger.  Neither  the  public,  nor  in- 
dividuals, have  the  time,  or  will,  resolutely  to 
neglect  anybody.  What  pleases  us  we  admire 
and  further  :  if  a  man  in  any  profession,  calling, 
or  art,  does  things  which  are  beyond  us,  we  are 
as  guiltless  of  neglecting  him,  as  the  Caffres  are 
of  neglecting  the  differential  calculus.  Milton 
sells  his  Paradise  Lost  for  ten  pounds  :  there  is 
no  record  of  Shakespeare  dining  much  with 
Queen  Elizabeth.  And  it  is  Utopian  to  imagine 
that  statues  will  be  set  up  to  the  right  men  in 
their  day. 

The  same  arguments  which  applied  to  the  com- 
plaints of  ingratitude,  apply  to  the  complaints  of 
neglected  merit.  The  merit  is  oftentimes  not 
understood.  B«  it  ever  so  manifest,  it  cannot 
absorb  men's  attention.  When  it  is  really  great, 
it  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the  hope  of 
reward  any  more  than  the  kindest  services  by  the 
hope  of  gratitude.  In  neither  case  is  it  becom- 
ing or  rational  to  be  clamorous  about  payment. 

There  is  one  thing  that  people  hardly  ever  re- 
member, or  indeed  have  imagination  enough 
to  conceive;  namely,  the  effect  of  each  man  being 
shut  up  in  his  individuality.  Take  a  long  course 
of  saying  and  doing  in  which  many  persons  have 
been  engaged.  Each  one  of  them  is  in  his  own 
mind  the  centre  of  the  web,  though,  perhaps, 
he  is  at  the  edge  of  it.  We  know  that  in  our 
observations  of  the  things  of  sense,  any  differ- 
ence in  the  points  from  which  the  observation 
is  taken,  gives  a  different  view  of  the  same  thing. 
Moreover,  in  the  world  of  sense,  the  objects 
and  the  points  of  view  are  each  indifferent  to  the 
rest;  but  in  life  the  points  of  view  are  centres 
of  actions  that  have  something  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  things  looked  at.  If  we  could 
calculate  the  moral  parallax  arising  from  these 
causes,  we  should  see,  by  the  mere  aid  of  the 
intellect,  how  unjust  we  often  are  in  our  com- 
plaints of  ingratitude,  inconstancy  and  neglect. 
But  without  these  nice  calculations,  such  errors 
of  view  may  be  corrected  at  once  by  humility, 
a  more  sure  method  than  the  most  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  cause  of  error.  Humility  is 
the  true  cure  for  many  a  needless  heartache. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  thus  oppos- 
ing unreasonable  views  of  social  affections,  any- 
thing is  done  to  dissever  such  affections.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  writing  to  a  man  in  a  dubi- 
ous position  of  authority,  says,  "  The  less  you 
claim,  the  more  you  will  have."  This  is  remark- 
ably true  of  the  affections  :  and  there  is  scarcely 
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anything  that  would  make  men  happier  than  . 
teaching  them  to  watch  against  unreasonableness 
in  their  claims  of  regard  and  affection  ;  and  which 
at  the  same  time  would  be  more  likely  to  ensure 
their  getting  what  may  be  their  due. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  time  for  the  holding  of  the  different 
Quarterly  Meetings  draws  near,  it  may  be  well 
again  to  remind  the  representatives  to  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  importance  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  that  body  upon  them.  In  reference 
to  the  subject  of  neighborhood  schools,  and  of 
the  request  that  the  wants  of  each  Monthly 
Meeting  be  fairly  reported  next  year,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  have  al- 
ready had  the  subject  regularly  before  them,  and 
have  carried  out  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  the 
instructions  given.  Those  who  omitted  to  give 
it  attention  in  the  Eighth  month  will  do  well  to 
bear  it  in  mind  at  the  approaching  Quarterly 
Meetings,  that  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  minutes  may  be  referred  to  the  re- 
spective Monthly  Meetings  in  such  a  way  as  will 
result  in  a  presentation  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  actual  state  of  schools  within  the  limits.  If  this 
is  done,  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education  will  feel  that  at  least  one  step 
has  been  taken  toward  arousing  the  Society  from 
its  apparent  lethargy  on  this  important  subject. 

G. 


YEA    AND    NAY. — QUESTION    NOT    A  CHILD'S 
VERACITV. 

In  the  extreme  highlands  of  Scotland  it  used 
to  be  thought  an  insult  to  ask  a  note  from  a 
debtor.  When  any  important  business  was  to 
be  transacted,  the  parties  stepped  out  alone  into 
the  open  air,  each  repeating  aloud  his  obligation, 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  heavens.  They  then 
made  a  mark  on  some  stone  or  tree  near  by,  to 
keep  themselves  in  remembrance  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  history  tells  us  that  a  denial  of  debt 
or  a  refusal  to  pay  it  was  an  almost  unheard-of 
thing. 

A  gentleman  named  Stuart  had  counted  out 
on  his  table  quite  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  had 
promised  to  loan  to  a  neighbor.  The  borrower, 
before  taking  it,  wrote  out  a  receipt,  which  he 
offered  Stuart.  "What  is  this,  sir?"  asked  the 
gentleman  sternly.  "If  you  are  afraid  to  trust 
yourself,  I'm  sure  /  will  not  trust  you.  You 
cannot  have  my  money;"  and  gathering  it  up, 
he  put  it  back  into  his  purse.  That  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  fine  state  of  society  ;  but  how  such 
trust  would  answer  in  these  degenerate  days,  bus- 
iness men  can  judge. 

Chief  Justice  North  was  at  one  time  a  guest 
at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  castle.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  Duke's  son,  the  little  Lord  Ar- 


thur, then  but  five  years  old.  He  used  every 
effort  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  child,  but  in 
vain.  He  shunned  the  justice,  as  with  abhor- 
rence. Being  pressed  for  the  reason  of  such 
conduct,  the  artless  child  replied,  "I  cannot  love 
him — I  am  very  angry  with  him,  because  he 
hangs  men."  "Oh,  but  my  brave  little  fellow, 
if  I  did  not  have  them  hung,  they  would  steal 
our  property,  and  perhaps  take  our  lives." 

"No,"  replied  the  child,  resolutely;  Ct  you. 
should  make  them  promise  upon  their  word  of 
honor,  that  they  would  do  no  such  things ;  and 
then  I'm  sure  they  would  not." 

To  the  mind  of  innocence  this  pledge  seemed 
all-sufficient.  The  word  of  that  boy  had  evi- 
dently been  trusted,  and  he  considered  it  very 
sacred.  However  we  may  distrust  men,  and 
lack  confidence  in  those  who  have  mingled  with 
men  and  learned  to  dissemble^,  it  is  all-important 
that  we  rely  upon  the  honor  of  children  until  we 
see  it  unsafe  to  do  so.  Never  should  we  ques- 
tion a  child's  veracity,  or  seem  faithless  of  his 
promises.  We  believe  that  many  a  first  lesson 
in  deception  has  been  given  by  a  suspicious  pa- 
rent or  a  falsely  accusing  teacher.  The  child 
learns  to  look  upon  his  word  of  honor  as  a  thing 
his  superiors  expect  him  to  tarnish ;  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  relied  upon  when  sincere  and  in- 
nocent, becomes  .discouraged,  and  at  last  throws 
away  the  purity  of  heart  and  speech  which  none 
expect  him  to  keep. 

If  little  children  were  more  frequently  relied 
upon,  they  would  less  frequently  betray  our  con- 
fidence. If  they  saw  that  we  believed  them  hon- 
orable, they  would  strive  to  be  so;  remembering 
the  holy  lessons  of  truthfulness  we  have  endea- 
vored to  instil  into  their  tender  minds.  The 
most  important  of  all  these  lessons,  however,  is 
taught  by  example.  Our  own  lips  are  watched, 
and  if  the  parent  call  on  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  the  truth  of  his  own  assertions — as  if  a 
simple  statement  were  not  enough — the  child 
will  soon  lose  confidence  in  him,  and  doubt  his 
word. 

u  Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay, 
nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  evil." — N.  Y.  Examiner. 


AN    OPPRESSIVE  MONOPOLY. 

It  is  a  very  moderate  computation  to  reckon 
that  there  are  at  this  moment  in  the  United 
States  three  millions  of  families  to  whom  a  sew- 
ing-machine, if  they  could  get  one,  would  prove 
as  useful  now,  and  before  many  years  had  passed 
as  indispensable,  as  a  kitchen-stove,  inasmuch  as 
in  this  latitude  we  are  all  under  the  necessity  of 
clothing  quite  as  much  as  that  of  eating.  That 
law  of  political  economy  which  proves  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  a  blessing  in  the  long  run 
to  those  who  have  labor  to  sell  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  chiefly  its  purchasers,  has  a  peculiar 
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force  in  this  case  because  of  its  universal  appli- 
cation, for  there  is  no  human  creature  in  the 
country  that  is  not,  from  the  moment  he  comes 
into  the  world  to  the  moment  he  goes  out  of  it, 
either  a  user  of  the  needle  or  the  cause  of  its  be- 
ing used  by  others.  This  labor  is  the  more  or 
less  burdensome,  and  the  more  or  less  profitable, 
according  to  the  facility  attending  its  produc- 
tion. 

_  Sewing-machines,  therefore,  are  one  of  the 
signal,  and  as  yet  incalculable,  blessings  of  mo- 
dern civilization.    Why  can  we  not  have  more 
of  them  ?    Why  cannot  the  hard-working  mother 
of  moderate  means,  with  a  large  family" of  chil- 
dren to  be  fed  and  clothed,  be  relieved  from  her 
most  wearing  labor  by  a  sewing-machine,  which 
will  do  a  week's  work  in  a  single  day  ?  Why 
cannot  the  poor  sewing- woman,  who  earns  a  bare 
pittance  with  ber  needle,  hardly  enough  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  be  enabled  to  make  a 
comfortable  living  with  a  machine,  to  supply  tho 
demand  for  more  sewing  which  the  cheaper  sup- 
ply creates?    Wrhy  cannot  woman  universally 
avail  herself  of  one  great  practical  instrument 
whereby  she  may  be  relieved  from  the  thraldom 
to  drudgery,  which  keeps  her,  as  a  class,  an  in- 
ferior order  ?    Need  we  answer?    Because  sew- 
ing-machines cost  from  $50  to  $150  each,  and 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  at  least  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  the  three  millions  of  families  in  this 
country  who  would  have  a  machine  if  they  could 
get  one.    The  argument  presented  before  the 
Commissioner   of  Patents,  on    behalf  of  the 
Howe  patent,  estimates  that  the  saving  to  the 
country  by  these  machines  would  be  more  than 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Of  course, 
this  is  merely  an  estimate  based  upon  the  known 
results  of  a  limited  use,  and  is  predicated  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  machine  may  become 
universal.    It  is  quite  safe  to  take  their  own 
statement,  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  this  one  hundred  million  is 
to  be  saved  to  the  country,  because  not  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  instead  of  three  mil- 
lions of  families  can  afford  to  purchase  a  ma- 
chine.   Nor  is^  this  all.    The  gain,  should  the 
machine  come  into  universal  use,  is  not  merely 
a  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  labor  now  done j 
it  is  also  to  be  reckoned  on  the  immense  increase 
of  sewing  which  the  machine  will  create.  The 
class  is  a  very  large  one  which  has  few  undergar- 
ments, of  various  sorts,  not  because  the  material 
of  which  they  are  made  is  dear,  but  because  it 
is  expensive  to  make  them.    Reduce  this,  and 
the  making  of  clothing  will  be  increased  im- 
mensely -  and  not  this  merely,  but  the  comforts 
of  life  are  enlarged  in  more  clothes,  in  cleanlier 
habits,  in  general  refinement,  and  in  health. 
There  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  in  this.  A 
man  is  a  better  man  for  a  clean  shirt,  and  a 
woman  a  better  woman  for  the  female  garment 
which  answers  to  that  article. 


Now,  we  maintain  that  this  actual  loss  of  what 
the  country  would  gain  could  these  machines 
come  into  general  use  ought  not  to  be  :  but  our 
opinion  is  of  very  little  consequence  su  long  as 
Commissioners  of  Patents  at  Washington  com- 
bine with  their  wealthy  manufacturers  to  keep 
up  the  price.  The  present  sewing-machine  is 
the  result  of  various  inventions,  a  combination 
of  the  ingenuity  of  many  men,  sometimes  suc- 
cessful, and  sometimes  unsuccessful,  but  all 
tending,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  the  perfection 
of  this  instrument.  Among  these  inventors, 
Elias  Howe,  jr.,  is  unquestionably  eminent  and 
important,  and  the  world  owes  him  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude.  If  it  owed  him  any  money,  we 
think  it  has  discharged  the  debt  to  the  last  mill; 
for  it  has  paid  him  on  his  patent  the  good  round 
sum  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  quite  as 
much,  we  think,  as  any  one  man  is  entitled  to 
for  his  share— for  his  is  only  a  share — in  a  great 
invention.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  and 
is  disposed  to  make  more  out  of  it,  we  think  the 
fair  thing  would  be  for  him  to  go  to  work  in 
open  competition  with  other  people  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  machines,  by  which,  no  doubt, 
he  could  in  ten  years  more  make  another  for- 
tune. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  has,  however, 
relieved  him  of  this  necessity  by  renewing  his 
patent.  The  result  is,  that  he  and  three  or  four 
great  manufacturers,  to  whom  alone  he  grants 
licenses,  are  able  to  monopolize  the  manufacture 
of  these  machines.  They  are  enabled  to  keep 
them  at  prices  which  forbids  their  use  for  do- 
mestic purposes  to  all  but  the  rich,  and  confines 
them,  for  purposes  of  trade,  to  the  hands  of 
capitalists,  either  larger  or  smaller;  forbids  the 
possibility  of  any  competition  on  the  part  of 
other  manufacturers,  limits  all  improvement,  by 
preventing  competition  in  excellence — and  all 
this,  that  Mr.  Howe  and  his  friends  may  reap 
an  enormous  profit,  which  in  his  case  cannot  have 
been  less,  during  the  last  year,  than  $200,000. 
As  Democratic  Governments  are  defined  as  gov- 
ernments created  for  the  good  of  the  people,  we 
submit  whether  the  head  of  a  department  at 
Washington  has  not,  in  this  case,  disregarded 
the  popular  good  in  a  manner  more  than  usually 
flagrant,  even  for  Democratic  officials. — JV.  Y. 
Tribune. 


HEAT  A  DISINFECTANT. 

At  the  National  Sanitary  Convention  in  Boston, 
Dr.  Harris  read  a  paper  on  "  Heat  as  a  Disen- 
feetant."  It  appeared  that  the  boiling  of  clothes 
exposed  to  infection  had  proved  an  efficient  dis- 
infectant. The  heating  of  hospital  wards  by 
common  stoves  to  160  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for 
two  days,  had  eradicated  infection.  Dr.  Harris 
referred  to  his  own  experience  in  the  Quarantine 
Hospital,  and-  showed  that  the  wash-woman 
avoided  infection  by  boiling  the  clothes. 
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LITTLE  ACTS  OF  KINDNESS. 

Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Trifling  though  they  are, 
How  they  serve  to  brighten 

This  dark  world  of  care  1 
Little  acts  of  kindness, 

0,  how  potent  they, 
To  dispel  the  shadows 

Of  life's  cloudy  day  ! 

Little  acts  of  kindness, 

How  they  cheer  the  heart! 
What  a  world  of  gladness 

Will  a  smile  impart! 
How  a  gentle  accent 

Calms  the  troubled  soul, 
When  the  waves  of  passion 

O'er  it  wildly  roll ! 

You  may  have  around  you 

Sunshine  if  you  will, 
Or  a  host  of  shadows, 

Gloomy,  dreary,  chill. 
If  you  want  the  sunshine, 

Smile,  though  sad  at  heart ; 
To  the  poor  and  needy 

Kindly  aid  impart.  * 

To  the  soul-despairing 

Breathe  a  hopeful  word  ; 
From  your  lips  be  only 

Tones  of  kindness  heard, 
Even  give  for  anger 

Love  and  tenderness  ; 
And  in  blessing  others 

You  yourself  will  bless. 

Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Nothing  do  they  cost ; 
Yet  when  they  are  wanting 

Life's  best  charm  is  lost. 
Little, acts  of  kindness, 

Richest  gems  of  earth, 
Though  they  seem  but  trifles, 

Priceless  in  their  worth. 


[Anonymous. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

BY  M.  CAMPBELL. 

They  sin  who  say  this  earth 

Is  one  wide  scene  of  crime  and  woe  : 
This  world,  which  owes  to  God  its  birth, 

At  times  is  dark — Man  makes  it  so  ; 
But  yet  the  sunshine  on  it  rests, 
On  happy  homes  and  truthful  breasts. 

God  made  the  world,  but  made  not  sin, 
Nor  may  we  ask  why  sin  e'er  came 

To  fill  its  green  retreats  with  din — 
Enough  to  know  that  death,  and  shame 

Are  with  us — but  the  world  hath  yet 

Bright  jewels  in  its  forehead  set ! 

A  blessed  thing  the  golden  sun, 
That  kisses  morning's  dews  away  ; 

A  blessed  thing  those  dews,  that  run 
O'er  leaf  and  bud,  at  close  of  day, 

To  give  them  bloom  and  bid  them  be 

Fair  gems  in  Nature's  treasury  ! 

A  blessed  thing  the  bird  that  basks 

In  bowers,  with  songs  to  heaven  that  soar: 

A  blessed  thing  the  sea,  that  asks, 
And  has  obedience,  'mid  the  roar 

Of  tempests,  from  the  tideful  moo*h, 

Next  to  the  sun,  God's  brightest  boon  ! 


A  blessed  thing  the  mountain  steep, 
Nor  less  the  green  wood  o'er  it  spread  ; 

A  blessed  thing  the  river  deep, 
By  fresh  mysterious  sources  fed ; 

A  blessed  thing  the  light,  the  air, 

The  life  breath — moving  every  where  ! 

A  blessed  thing  the  meanest  flower, 
That  sends  forth  blossoms  for  the  bee  ; 

And  oh  !  of  all  that  decks  the  bower, 
The  field,  the  forest,  or  the  lea, 

Most  lovely  in  its  tender  bliss 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  ! 

There — like  a  virgin  sweet  and  pure, 
And  gay,  but  for  her  humble  pride, 

That  fain  would  every  charm  immure, 
Yet  cannot  all  her  sweetness  hide — 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  rests 

Where  wood  birds  build  their  mossy  nests. 

The  emerald  hath  no  deeper  green 
Than  glistens  on  its  beauteous  leaves; 

No  whiter  snow  is  ever  seen 

Than  that  which  in  its  blossom  weaves. 

Nor  breathe  the  spicy  gums  of  Ind 

A  sweeter  fragrance  on  the  wind  ! 

I  love  it  well ! — I  love  it  aye, 

But  now  I  love  it  more  and  more  : 

It  brings  the  image  of  the  day 

Whose  shadow,  flitting  memory  o'er, 

Shall  in  the  future  smile,  till  all 
Around  me  seem  a  festival ! 


From  Janney's  Middle  Ages. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES  SINCE  THE  REFOR- 
MATION. 

(Continued  from  page  495.) 

"From  this  period  theWaldenses  appear  to  have 
been  tolerably  free  from  persecution  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. But  in  the  month  of  January,  1655,  the 
tragedy  of  Saluces  was  reacted  over  almost  all  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  with  tenfold  cruelty." 

In  that  month  an  order  was  issued  by  Andrew 
Gastaldo,  doctor  of  the  civil  law  and  conservator 
general  of  the  holy  faith,  by  virtue  of  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  require 
"  every  head  of  a  family  with  its  members  of  the 
reformed  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition, 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  within  three  days 
from  the  publication  of  the  decree"  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  their  families  withdrawn  out  of  the 
said  places,"  and  to  be  transported  into  the  places 
allowed  by  his  royal  highness,  under  pain  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods,  unless  they 
would  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  Notwith- 
standing their  humble  petitions  for  mercy,  this 
inhuman  decree,  procured  by  the  Roman  clergy, 
was,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  executed  by  a  mil- 
itary force  of  six  thousand  men,  assisted  by  a 
promiscuous  rabble  of  plunderers  gathered  from 
the  neighboring  states. 

The  massacre  that  ensued,  estimated  at  six 
thousand  persons,  is  described  by  eye  witnesses 
and  historians  as  horrible  beyond  measure. 

All  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe  were 
filled  with  grief  and  indignation  ■  among  them 
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the  English  took  the  most  active  part,  and  the 
protector  Cromwell,  assisted  by  his  secretary, 
the  poet  Milton,  drew  up  a  most  able  and  touch- 
ing remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  which  he  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  special 
ambassador,  Sir  Samuel  Moreland.  He  also  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  king  of  France  and  all  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Europe,  and  he  caused  col 


during  the  minority  of  her  son,  extended  to  them 
the  same  favor. 

Victor  Amadeus  II.  began  to  reign  in  1685, 
and  became  connected  by  marriage  with  Louis 
XIV,  king  of  France,  "  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble and  sanguinary  tyrants  that  ever  sat  on  a 
throne."  It  was  he  that  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantz  in  the  year  1665,  and  exposed  his  Protes- 


leetions  to  be  taken  up  throughout  England  for  i  tant  subjects,  who  then  numbered  about  two 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  which  amounted  to  j  millions,  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  persecution, 
thirty- eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  Great  numbers  were  put  to  death  in  the  most 


pounds  sterling.  Milton's  feelings  were  so  deep 
ly  interested  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  Waldenses, 
that  he  composed  the  following  touching  little 
poem  : 

ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEDMONT. 

Avenge,  Oh  Lord!  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose 
bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 

Ev'n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not  :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  that  roll'd 

Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  th'  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  tripled  tyrant;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundred  fold,  who  having  learn'd  thy  way 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

The  remonstrances  of  Cromwell,  and  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Swiss  and  other  friends  of  the 
Waldenses,  induced  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  in  the  year  1655,  granting  liberty  to 
the  scattered  survivors  to  return  to  their  homes, 
or  rather  to  the  desolated  valley  where  their 
homes  had  once  been  found.  Notwithstanding 
the  supplies  sent  them  from  other  countries,  they 
suffered  for  many  years  the  most  grievous  wants, 
being  harassed  continually  by  their  enemies^ 
and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  disregarded. 

In  the  year  1663  another  attempt  was  made 
to  extirpate  them,  when  they  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  kept  their  enemies  at  bay  until 
their  friends  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  interfered  and 
prevailed  upon  the  duke  to  renew  the  treaty  of 
1655.  This  state  of  things  continued  until 
1672,  when  an  event  occurred  which  marks  a 
striking  difference  in  their  principles  from  those 
which  were  held  by  the  ancient  Waldenses.  The 
duke  being  at  war  with  the  Genoese,  and  his 
troops  much  worsted  in  the  conflict,  the  Wal- 
denses embraced  the  opportunity  to  show  their 
loyalty  and  voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  army,  where  they  fought  so  valiantly  as  to 
turn  the  tide  of  victory  in  favor  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  duke  was  so  much  pleased  with 
their  conduct,  that  he  addressed  them  a  letter  of ,  tertained. 


cruel  manner,  and  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Through 
his  instigation  the  duke  of  Savoy,  contrary  to 
his  own  better  feelings  and  judgment,  issued  an 
edict  in  1686  "  forbidding  his  subjects  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  religion  upon  pain  of 
death;  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  the  demol- 
ition of  their  churches,  and  the  banishment  of 
their  pastors/' 

"  All  infants  from  that  time  were  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  the 
penalty  of  their  father  being  condemned  to  the 
gallies." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  again 
interposed  their  good  offices  to  save  these  afflict- 
ed people  from  the  impending  calamity  j  but 
all  they  could  obtain  for  them  was  a  temporary 
respite,  and  an  edict  permitting  them  to  leave 
their  country.  This  edict  required  them  to  de- 
molish their  churches,  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
divide  themselves  into  three  bodies  to  be  con- 
ducted out  of  the  couotry.  Having  no  confidence 
in  the  edict,  and  believing  it  to  be  intended  to 
ensnare  them,  they  refused  to  accept  the  terms 
and  prepared  themselves  for  a  stout  resistance. 
They  fortified  the  passes  to  the  valleys,  armed 
themselves  as  they  best  could,  and  waited  for 
their  enemies. 

The  Waldenses  under  arms  were  about  twen- 
ty-five hundred,  the  army  of  the  duke  with  his 
French  allies  much  larger.  After  defending 
themselves  vigorously  the  Waldenses  were  over- 
come by  treachery  and  force,  great  numbers  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  barbarously  treated 
and  put  to  death,  and  twelve  thousand  of  the 
survivors,  men,  women,  and  children,  cast  into 
prison. 

By  the  entreaties  of  the  Swiss  ambassadors 
the  prison  doors  were  at  length  opened;  but  it 
was  now  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  poor 
emaciated  and  almost  naked  captives,  reduced 
in  number  to  about  seven  thousand,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  their  march  across  the  snow- 
clad  Alps  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Switzerland, 
where  such  as  survived  the  hardships  of  the 
journey  were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  en- 


thanks,  and  promised  his  "  royal  protection."     |     Their   beautiful  valleys  were  depopulated, 
He  continued  to  favor  them  till  the  time  of  |  laid  waste,  and  given  to  strangers.    After  re- 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1675,  and  his  maining  three  years  in  Switzerland,  a  small  but 
widow,  who  governed  for  ten  years  afterwards  intrepid  band,  consisting  of  about  eight  hundred 
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under  the  conduct  of  Arnaud,  their  pastor,  re- 
turned with  arms  in  hands,  determined  to  recon- 
quer their  native  country.  Although  opposed 
by  far  superior  numbers,  they  were  enabled  to 
sustain  themselves  until  a  rupture  took  place  be- 
tween the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
u  when,  joining  the  troops  of  their  lawful  sover- 
eign, they  proved  their  loyalty,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  re-establish  themselves  on  their  small 
patrimonial  estates/'  "  Thus  re-established  they 
became  the  stock  of  the  existing  race  of  Vaudois, 
who  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont." Though  much  reduced  in  numbers 
and  influence  they  are  still  interesting  to  the 
Protestant  world  as  the  descendants  of  that 
martyr-band  who  during  centuries  of  persecution, 
while  darkness  brooded  over  Europe,  kept  alive 
the  sacred  flame  of  religion,  and  prophesied  in 
sackcloth.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  our  interest  in  them  is  diminished  by  the 
consideration,  that  in  one  important  particular, 
at  least,  they  have  not  maintained  the  principles 
of  their  forefathers,  who  bore  a  testimony  against 
the  taking  of  human  life,  and  would  not  fight 
even  in  self-defence.  It  is  true  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed  were  such  as 
to  try  men's  souls  to  the  very  uttermost;  perse- 
cuted, robbed,  imprisoned,  and  tortured,  their 
homes  demolished,  and  their  wives  and  children 
butchered  before  their  eyes,  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  but  the  lamb-like  spirit  of  Christ  could 
preserve  them  from  the  shedding  of  blood.  They 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,but  what  did  this  avail 
them  ?  they  were  driven  from  their  country,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  they  were  driven  from  their 
principles.  Their  ancestors  had  for  many  cen- 
turies been  persecuted  and  sometimes  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremities ;  but  they  still  adhered 
to  their  peaceable  principles,  Divine  Providence 
watched  over  them,  and  even  when  permitted  to 
be  exiled  from  their  country,  they  became  instru- 
mental in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  histo- 
rians of  this  interesting  people  brings  their  his- 
tory down  to  the  time  of  their  last  dispersion  in 
1686,  and  gives  no  account  of  the  small  band 
who  returned  under  Arnaud,  1689,  because  (as 
he  says  in  the  preface  of  his  fifth  London  edition) 
he  does  not  consider  this  band  who  came  from 
Geneva  "  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition," 
to  be  of  the  same  church  as  "  the  meek  pro- 
fessors of  Piedmont"  It  appears  that  those  who 
now  bear  the  name  Vaudois  or  Waldenses  differ 
in  several  other  particulars  from  that  ancient 
ohurch. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Gilly,  who 
visited  Piedmont  in  the  year  1823,  that  they  are 
"  partial  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  and  though  particular  circumstances  have 
induced  them  to  drop  the  title  of  bishop  in  its 
generally  received  sense,  yet  the  Episcopal  func- 


tions are  retained."  "  At  present,"  says  he, 
<c  either  the  liturgy  of  Geneva  or  that  of  Neuf- 
chatel  is  read  in  the  churches,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  pastor ;  but  that  of  Geneva, 
which  is  a  beautiful  production,  is  principally 
followed.  The  rituals  which  are  adopted  in 
conformity  to  their  intercourse  with  Switzerland, 
have  a  service  for  the  communion,  and  different 
forms  for  certain  days  and  seasons."  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  system  of  forms,  and  to  read 
this  ''  beautiful  liturgy"  they  must  of  course 
have  a  paid  ministry. 

Accordingly  we  learn  from  Sim's  Introduction 
before  cited,  that  out  of  Queen  Mary's  grant  of 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  per  annum  was 
granted  for  the  support  of  thirteen  ministers 
and  their  widows,  after  the  return  of  the  Vaudois 
to  their  native  valleys  in  the  year  1690.  This 
grant  was  suspended  in  1797,  but  has  since  been 
restored. 

In  1768  collections  were  made  in  Great  Britain 
"  to  enable  the  Vaudois  to  maintain  their  minis- 
ters, churches,  schools,  and  poor."  A  capital  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  was  raised  and  invested  in 
three  per  cent,  bank  annuities  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  interest  has  been  regularly  remitted. 
Now  let  us  contrast  these  modern  Vaudois  with 
the  ancient  Waldenses,  as  described  by  Jones 
in  his  preface  before  cited,  p.  xxv.  He  says, 
"  they  were  dissenters,  Protestant  dissenters  ; 
dissenters  upon  principle  not  only,  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  also  from  all  national  es- 
tablishments of  religion.  They  existed  by  mere 
toleration  from  the  civil  government,  they  ac- 
knowledged no  earthly  potentate  as  head  of  the 
church ;  they  absolutely  protested  against  every 
thing  of  the  kind.  They  had  no  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  no  liturgy,  no  thirty-nine  articles 
to  guard  them  from  error,  heresy,  or  schism. 
They  had  no  reverend  gentlemen,  no  privileged 
order  of  clergymen  paid  or  pensioned  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  among 
them.  They  paid  particular  respect  to  the  Lord's 
words,  1  Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 
And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth,  for 
one  is  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither 
be  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you 
shall  be  your  servant.' " 

It  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  to  know 
when  and  from  what  cause  arose  this  change  of 
principles  among  the  Waldenses. 

I  think  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that  it  took 
place  soon  after  their  union  with  the  churches  of 
Germany  and  Geneva;  and  originated  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Calvinist  ministers,  who,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  received  a 
salary  for  preaching,  [t  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  Waldensian  churches  of  Merindole  and 
Cabriare,  in  the  south  of  France,  "  hired  teach- 
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ers  from  Germany"  in  the  year  1540,  and  soon 
after  a  horrible  persecution  ensued,  by  which 
they  were  exterminated  or  expelled  from  their 
country.  In  like  manner  the  Waldenses  of  Cal- 
abria, in  the  south  of  Italy,  "  formed  a  junction 
in  1560  with  Calvin's  church  at  G-eneva,  and 
several  pastors  or  public  teachers  went  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Geneva  to  settle  with  the 
churches  of  Calabria/' 

This  excited  alarm  and  jealousy  among  the 
Catholics,  who  required  them  uto  desist  from 
hearing  these  new  teachers , "  which  not  being 
complied  with,  a  horrible  massacre  ensued  and 
the  whole  settlement  was  destroyed. 

To  be  continued. 


INSTINCTIVE  SENSE  OF  THE  DOG. 

The  late  Justice  Williams,  whilst  on  a  visit 
to  Lord  Brougham,  felt  a  pain  in  his  chest, 
but  did  not  mention  it  to  his  host.  On  his  way 
through  London  he  consulted  his  physicians,  who 
considered  it  of  no  grave  importance.  On  reach- 
ing his  seat  in  Suffolk,  he  was  seemingly  quite 
well,  and  went  out  daily  to  shoot.  After  a  week 
or  ten  days  he  was  somewhat  indisposed ;  he 
went  out,  however,  riding  before  breakfast,  but 
did  not  dine  at  table,  some  visitors  being  there. 
Lady  Williams  left  him  pretty  well  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  returned  after  dinner,  but  before 
the  company  retired  from  table.  She  found  him 
apparently  well,  and  playing  with  her  lap  dog. — 
She  went  again  to  the  dining-room,  and  returned 
for  the  dog  in  three  or  at  most  four  minutes. — 
No  sooner  did  she  open  the  door  than  the  animal 
set  up  a  loud  bark,  and  rushed  past  her  violent- 
ly, barking  and  howling  all  the  way.  She  asked 
her  husband  what  ailed  the  dog,  but  received  no 
answer.  She  repeated  the  question  ;  and  seeing 
him,  as  she  thought,  asleep,  called  his  servant 
to  see  if  his  head  was  not  too  low.  The  man 
safd,  "No,  he  is  sleeping  comfortably."  She 
approached  him,  and  again  asked  him  to  speak. 
She  observed  one  eye  nearly  open,  the  other  half 
closed,  but  his  color  as  usual.  This  servant  as 
well  as  another,  thought  that  he  still  slept,  but 
her  ladyship  felt  sure  that  he  was  gone — and  so 
it  proved.  The  Law  Review,  after  relating  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  says — "We  have 
entered  into  this  detail  on  account  of  the  very 
remarkable  circumstance  of  the  dog's  instinct. — 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  poor  animal  was  aware 
of  the  fatal  change  some  time  before  any  observ- 
er of  our  own  species  could  discover  that  the 
spirit  of  its  master  had  passed  from  this  world. 
Many  stories  have  been  told  of  such  instinctive 
sense,  but  it  has  never  before,  we  believe,  been 
established  on  such  irrefragable  evidence  as  the 
facts  above  detailed  constitute." — CasseWs  Pop- 
ular JS/atural  History. 

u  It  takes  two  to  make  a  slander,  he  who  gives 
and  he  who  receives  it." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  Beaching  of  the  Great  Eastern. — The  very 
important  operation  of  placing  the  Great  Eastern  on 
the  gridiron  at  Milford  Haven  has  been  effected  with 
masterly  skill,  under  circumstances,  too,  of  the  most 
adverse  nature.  As  she  now  lies,  with  her  whole  vast 
size  displayed  from  keel  to  truck,  she  forms  a  noble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  I.  K.  Brunei,  as  he  may 
be  said  to  have  given  his  own  life  to  render  his  darling 
project  a  success. — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Slave  Trade. — The  officers  of  the  slave  bark  Orion, 
who  have  been  on  trial  in  Boston  for  being  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  have  been  sentenced — Morgan,  part 
owner  and  commander,  to  $2,000  fine  and  two  years' 
imprisonment,  Chamberlain,  first  mate,  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  Dunham,  second  mate,  to  twenty- 
one  months'  imprisonment. 

Woman's  Library.— A  Woman's  Library  has  been 
established  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  library  is 
now  open,  and  is  accessible  to  every  woman  in  the 
city  who  wishes  to  avail  herself  of  its  advantages.  The 
only  expenditure  required  is  an  annual  contribution  of 
one  dollar  ;  to  those  who  cannct  afford  that,  it  is  ab- 
solutely free. 

Change  of  Law  as  to  Wills. — The  last  Legislature 
of  New  York  passed  a  law  that  no  person  having  a 
husband,  wife,  child,  or  parent,  shall,  by  will,  give 
more  than  half  bis  property  to  any  "  benevolent,  chari- 
table, literary,  scientific,  religious,  or  missionary  so- 
ciety, association,  or  corporation,  in  trust  or  other- 
wise." Any  gift  of  more  than  one  half  is  void  as  to 
the  excess  above  one-half. 

Japan. — The  latest  advices  from  Japan  are  to  the 
19th  of  7  mo.  At  tbat  time  the  foreign  community 
were  enjojing  a  comparative  season  of  quiet,  all  fears 
of  an  attaik  from  the  natives  having  passed  away. 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  no  further  trouble  would 
occur,  and  that  the  distrust  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  disposed  to  treat  all  foreigners  had  been 
overcome.  The  greatest  trouble  grew  out  of  the  cur- 
rency question,  which  was  again  being  agitated — the 
limit  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Government  exchanged 
foreign  coin  into  Japanese  having  expired.  The  value 
set  on  the  Mexican  dollar  was  twenty-five  per  cent, 
below  its  actual  value.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington  had  not  yet  been 
received. 

Famine  in  India. — The  north-western  provinces  of 
India  are  beginning  to  suffer  a  severe  famine.  The 
London  Times'  correspondent  writes  that  they  had  a 
bad  season  there  last  year,  and  this  year  a  drought 
which  has  extended  over  nine  months,  threatens  to 
dry  up  the  whole  country.  Grain  has  risen  enormously 
in  value,  and  the  price  of  other  necessaries  of  life  has 
advanced  with  it.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
Manchester  goods  are  lying  in  the  Calcutta  storehouses. 
Timely  rains,  however,  may  yet  save  that  part  of  the 
country.  From  all  parts  of  India  peaceful  accounts 
come  in.  The  income  tax  continues  to  be  levied  in 
Oude  without  a  murmur,  and  in  no  part  of  India  is 
the  British  authority  more  firmly  established  than  in 
that  province. 

An  Ancient  Seaport  Brought  to  Light. — Signor 
Visconti,  assisted  by  his  son,  is  restoring  to  the  light 
of  day  the  ancient  gate  of  Rome,  the  famous  Oetia,  and 
bas  already  uncovered  the  dockyards ;  the  marts, 
where  still  are  to  be  seen  the  earthen  pots,  with 
weights,  a  theatre,  a  beautiful  temple,  baths,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  square,  a  gate  of  the  city,  and  above  all  a 
most  interesting  "  Mitreo,"  one  of  the  most  perfect 
which  Italy,  or  perhaps  the  world  possesses. 
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The  Crops  in  Europe. — Very  recent  accounts  from 
Europe,  and  especially  from  the  eastern  part  of  it, 
modify  considerably  previous  reports  of  the  condition 
of  the  crops.  Although  storms  and  locusts  bave  done 
much  damage  in  the  Russian  grain-beaiing  provinces, 
there  is  a  strong  belief  that  tbe  harvest  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  good  one.  Spain  will  have  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation,  and,  as  most  likely,  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Tbe  deficiency  will  be  chiefly  in  the  British  Islands, 
Holland  and  Germany,  but  as  other  crops  bave  not 
suffered  to  the  same  extent  as  wheat,  ihe  demand  may 
not  prove  so  great  as  many  bave  supposed.  From 
Indip,  vast  quantities  of  rice  will  be  supplied. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Flour  continues  extremely  quiet 
the  demand  being  limited  both  for  export  and  home 
consumption.  Tbe  sales  are  mostly  confined  to  tbe 
retailers  at  from  $5  75  to  5  88  for  superfine  ;  $6  a 
6  12  for  extras,  and  $6  75  a  7  25  for  extra  family 
and  fancy  lot?,  according  ro  quality.  Rye  Flour  is 
$4  1 2 J  a  4  25.  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  sells  at 
$3  50  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and  a 
good  demand.  Sales  of  2,700  bus.  good  and  fair 
Western  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  30  a  1  38,  and  white 
$1  48  a  1  60.  Rye  is  dull  at  77  a  80  cts.  Corn  is  dull 
with  sales  of  gcod  yellow  at  73£  a  74  c.  Oats'  are 
steady,  with  sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  35  cents, 
and  Pennsylvania  at  36  cents. 

Cloverseed  is  in  demand,  at  $5  75  a  6  per  64  lbs. 
Sales  of  prime  Timothy  at  $2  75  a  2  81  and  Flax- 
seed at  $1  62  per  bushel. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GlhLS. — This  School  will  commence 
its  Winter  Term  on  the  fifth  of  eleventh  mottb,  (No- 
vember,) and  continue  twenty-two  weeks. 

The  situation  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood.  The  Buildings  have  been  enlarged  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  so  as  to  furnish  good  accommo- 
dations. 

Students  coming  by  Railroad  will  be  met  at  the  Gre- 
gory House,  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Term,  and  be  carried  out  free  of  expense;  also,  be 
brought  back  at  the  close  of  the  Term. 

Charles  Drake  and  wife  will  superintend  the  Board- 
ing. The  services  of  James  M.  De  Garmo  have  been 
secured  as  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Male  Department, 
and  Amy  Drury  in  the  Female  Department.  All 
English  Branches  will  be  faithfully  taught  by  both, 
and  Latin  by  J.  De  Garmo. 

Boys  and  Girls  will  find  here  both  a  School  and  a 
Home,  where  they  will  receive  kind  and  careful  treat- 
ment.   Tbe  discipline  will  be  thorough  but  kind. 

Terms. — $60  per  sest-ion  of  twenty-two  weeks,  (one- 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle 
of  the  term,)  including  washing  and  mending.  Students 
will  he  furnished  with  wash  bowls,  towels,  &c,  in  the 
School. 

All  applications  concerning  the  business  of  the 
School  should  be  addressed  to 

CHARLES  DRAKE, 
General  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Village,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  MOORE, 
CLARK  C.  BARMORE, 
ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP  MOORE, 

Proprietors. 

N.  B.  Books,  Papers,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  furnished  at 
the  School  at  Poughkeepsie  prices. 


/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  young  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  teacher  or 
±%  governess  for  small  children.  Has  had  several 
years  experience  in  teaching  ;  would  also  give  in- 
struction on  the  Sewing  Macbine.  Address 

CATHARINE  CLEMENT, 
Paulsborough,  Gloucester  Co.,N.  J. 


I  AIRYILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on 
the  Srage  route  fier  i  Wilmington.  Del.,  to  Ken:  ett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
delightful  portions  of  Chester  county. 

The  Winter  term  of  twenty  weeks,  will  commence 
the  5th  of  the  11th  mo  ,  1860. 

TERMS — Sixty  dollars  per  session. 

Young  men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both 
sexes  tor  teaching.  Instruction  upon  the  Normal 
System.  Tbe  English  and  Classical  courses  will  be 
thorough.    For  ciiculars  address 

JESSE  D  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlibge,  or  )  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  )  Teachers. 

Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

References  : — Benjamin  Swayne,  London  Grove, 
Pa  ;  Thomas  M.  Plummer,  Monrovia,  Md.;  Wm. 
Snowdtn,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.;  Jos.  Jobson,  830  Mar- 
shall street,  Philadelphia;  N.  M.  Haines,  Clarksboro, 
N.  J.  10  mo  :  6,  I860.— 6w 


ELDRIDGE'S   HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
11th  mo.  6ih. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  extra. 

For  further   information  address   the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 

MHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY— The  school  year  of 
iQthis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  t^rm  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  tbe  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  tbe  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )'         .  . 
JANE  P.  GRAHAM E,     f  rnncipai>. 

8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 


Merrihew  <£  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP.  II. 
(Continued  from  page  499.) 

At  North  Wales  meeting  which  was  large,  being 
first  day;  my  brother  W.  B.  appeared  in  the 
j  forepart  and  had  good  service;  afterwards  I  stood 
j  up  with  a  large  and  good  opening  as  I  thought, 
a  but  found  hard  work  and  soon  sat  down  again 
I  without  much  relief,  which  being  a  little  un- 
1  usual,  I  ventured  to  stand  up  again,  and  with  a 
|  zeal  that  exceeded  my  childish  knowledge  laid 
i!  on  some  strokes  with  the  strength  of  the  man's 
part  more  than  with  the  humbling  power  of 
|  Truth ;  for  if  we  deliver  hard  things  to  the 
I  people,  we  should  ever  remember,  that  we  are 
{!  flesh  and  blood,  and  by  nature  subject  to  the 
;  same  frailties ;  this  would  lead  us  closely  to  at- 
I  tend  to  the  power,  and  to  minister  only  in  the 
ij  ability  of  Truth,  in  the  meekness,  gentleness 
3  and  wisdom  which  it  inspires.    I  soon  sat  down 
again,  and  in  a  moment  felt  myself  left  in  great 
darkness,  and  friends  broke  up  the  meeting  in  a 
Ij  minute  or  two  after,  which  I  soon  thought  was 
t rather  unkind,  as  it  seemed  to  show  a  public 
I  dislike,  when  a  private  admonition,  which  I 
1  believe  was  my  due,  would  have  answered  the 
I  end  better ;  but  when  I  knew  they  held  an  after- 
I  noon  meeting,  I  judged  that  I  had  infringed  on 
I  the  time,  and  the  weight  of  the  trial  settled  still 
deeper  on  my  mind  ;  in  the  afternoon  I  sat  silent, 
fcnd  was  very  much  dejected,  and  my  good  friend 
E7an  Evans,  an  experienced  minister  and  father 


in  the  church,  bid  me  be  steady  and  inward, 
looking  to  the  Lord  who  knew  how  to  deal  with 
his  children,  and  gently  correct,  as  well  when 
they  went  too  fast,  as  too  slow  ;  this  fatherly  ten- 
der hint  fully  opened  my  eyes;  for  before  I  was 
in  some  doubt  wherein  I  had  missed  ;  I  now  be- 
lieved he  saw  I  was  too  zealous  and  forward,  and 
believed  also  that  he  had  the  judgment  of  Truth ; 
this  was  enough  for  me  ;  I  abhorred  myself,  and 
was  in  great  fear  that  I  should  not  be  forgiven. 
Another  friend  told  me  that  I  only  felt  an  op- 
posing spirit  in  some,  whose  states  had  been 
remarkably  spoken  to  by  me,  and  desired  me 
not  to  be  too  much  cast  down,  for  I  had  the 
mind  of  Truth ;  this  instead  of  relieving,  rather 
added  to  my  affliction,  for  I  saw  it  would  have 
a  tendency,  if  heeded,  to  take  me  from  under 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  was  heavy  upon 
me,  and  something  in  me  said,  "  Let  God  be 
true  and  every  man  a  liar,  keep  to  the  wit- 
ness in  thine  own  heart,  attend  to  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  there,  and  mind  its  reproof : "  Man 
through  natural  affection  and  sympathy  may 
err,  and  administer  false  instruction,  but  the 
other  proceeds  from  the  God  of  Truth.  I  would 
;  have  given  all  that  I  had  to  have  been  at  home, 
for  I  greatly  feared  that  I  should  bring  a  re- 
proach on  the  truth,  the  honor  whereof  was 
dear  to  me ;  I  hid  my  distress  as  much  as  possible, 
and  proceeded  to  attend  meetings  with  my 
brother,  whom  I  greatly  preferred,  and  was 
afraid  to  discourage  by  my  complaints. 

We  were  at  a  meeting  at  Skippack,  and  at 
another  at  Perkioming  or  New-Providence,  in 
each  whereof  I  had  so  much  light  and  under- 
standing as  to  offer  a  few  words,  but  the  service 
lay  chiefly  on  my  brother;  from  thence  we 
went  to  Oley,  where  I  had  a  few  things  to  de- 
liver in  a  friend's  house  in  an  evening  sitting 
with  his  family,  which  was  large  ;  the  friend  in 
great  tenderness  observed  afterward,  that  revela- 
tion was  not  ceased,  for  their  states  were  very 
exactly  spoken  to,  at  which  I  marvelled,  for  I 
was  greatly  reduced,  and  thought  myself  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  unqualified  that  ever  trav- 
elled in  that  great  service,  in  which  we  were  now 
engaged ;  this  dispensation,  though  sorrowfully  to 
wade  through,  was  very  humbling  and  profitable 
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for  me,  who  perhaps  but  a  little  before  was  ready 
to  think  I  knew  something  about  preaching,  but 
now  knew  nothing,  that  I  might  more  fully 
understand  that  he  who  thinketh  of  himself 
"  lie  knoweth  any  thing,  knoweth  nothing  as  he 
ought  to  know/'  to  wit,  that  all  pure  knowledge 
is  sealed  up  in  him  who  is  the  Fountain  of  Wis- 
dom and  Knowledge,  to  be  only  opened  to  his 
dependent  children,  by  the  revelation  of  his  own 
Spirit,  when  and  to  whom  he  pleases. 

From  hence  we  went  to  Maiden  Creek,  and  to 
Richland  in  Bucks  County,  being  still  low  in 
my  mind,  yet  favored  for  a  few  minutes  in  meet- 
ings, in  which  I  had  a  few  sentences,  and  then 
was  closed  up  again  :  I  was  like  one  who  having 
learned  a  few  things,  or  rules  in  literal  knowledge, 
was  again  turned  back  to  his  beginning. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Plumstead  in  Bucks 
County ;  here  I  was  rather  more  enlarged,  and 
to  Buckingham,  Wrightstown,  Falls,  Middle- 
town,  Bristol,  and  over  on  the  ice  to  Burlington 
in  New  Jersey,  the  weather  being  exceeding 
cold,  and  came  back  again  on  the  ice  over  Del- 
aware the  same  evening  to  Bristol,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Byberry  and  Horsham  meetings, 
and  by  this  time  I  was  relieved  from  the  depres- 


where  we  met  our  worthy  friend  John  Fother- 
gill,  who  had  great  and  good  service  therein, 
with  whom  my  brother  W.  B.  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia to  the  quarterly  meeting,  which  began 
next  day,  and  while  he  was  absent  from  me  I 
attended  Springfield  and  Newtown  meetings; 
when  he  again  came  to  me,  we  attended  some 
other  meetings  until  our  quarterly  meeting  began, 
at  which  was  our  friend  John  Cadwalader  from 
Horsham,  who  had  good  service ;  after  which 
I  returned  home  and  was  glad  to  sit  with  friends 
in  our  own  meeting,  wherein  I  did  not  see  it 
was  my  place  to  say  much,  but  by  example  to 
recommend  silence. 

Early  last  spring  ( 1737)  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  try  me  with  poverty  and  inward  want,  which 
brought  me  into  great  searchings  of  heart,  and 
secret  enquiry  into  the  cause,  but  could  not 
understand  that  I  had  wilfully  disobeyed,  neither 
stood  convicted  in  my  mind  for  doing  amiss,  but 
my  poverty  and  inward  want  increased,  with  dis- 
tress and  doubting  to  that  degree,  that  I  began 
to  fear  I  had  mistaken,  and  took  error  for  truth, 
and  in  my  own  imagination  formed  a  religion, 
and  for  the  rebellion  of  my  youth  was  suffered 
to  go  on  until  now;  and  all  that  ever  I  had  done 


sion  of  spirit  I  felt  before,  yet  was  under  a  humble  ;  was  brought  into  judgment  and  reduced  to 


reverent  fear,  not  forgetting  the  meeting  at 
North  Wales;  I  was  in  some  degree  again  ad- 
mitted to  behold  the  lifting  up  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  countenance,  which  makes  the  solitary 
rejoice.  From  Horsham  we  went  to  a  meeting 
appointed  at  William  Hallowell's ;  the  company 
of  the  man  who  undertook  to  show  us  the  way' 
not  being  agreeable,  we  persuaded  him  to  return, 
and  so  were  left,  not  knowing  the  way  to  the 
house,  which  made  me  very  thoughtful,  lest  we  ! 
should  miss  our  way,  and  friends  would  then  be 
blamed  for  neglect  of  duty  towards  us;  as  I 
was  thus  pondering  in  my  mind,  a  faith  arose, 
that  providence  could  direct,  and  at  that  moment 
I  beheld  the  track  of  a  man  who  had  crossed 
the  road  we  were  in,  and  felt  a  sudden  turn  of 
mind  to  follow  the  same,  which  made  me  quite 
easy  ;  it  brought  us  to  a  field,  where  we  found 
the  fence  down  on  both  sides,  and  led  to  the 
house  where  friends  were  gathered,  and  we  were 
not  discovered  to  be  without  a  guide,  for  which 
I  was  thankful,  believing  it  to  be  the  secret  di- 
rection of  kind  providence,  and  not  barely 
chance.  I  relate  this  with  a  view  to  excite  such 
who  may  meet  with  difficulties,  to  rely  on  him 
alone  who  can  show  the  way,  and  give  faith  to 
follow  ;  but  man  must  be  humble  and  quiet  in 
mind,  to  understand  the  inward  gentle  sense 
that  Truth  favors  with ;  this  small  gathering 
was  owned  in  a  good  degree  with  the  Divine 
presence. 

From  thence  we  passed  to  Abington  and  Frank- 
ford  meetings,  and  to  Philadelphia;  and  after 
visiting  of  those  meetings,  we  turned  to  German- 
town,  and  so  over  Schuylkill  to  Merion  meeting, 


nothing,  and  the  enemy  endeavored  to  stir  me 
up  to  impatience,  and  to  persuade  me,  that  my 
transgressions  would  never  be  forgiven;  many 
days  of  sorrow  and  nights  of  sore  distress  I  passed 
through,  and  began  to  despair  of  ever  beholding 
the  light  of  the  Heavenly  countenance  lifted 
up  to  me  again. 

Towards  the  last  of  the  third  month  I  went 
to  Sadsbury,  to  settle  a  dispute  about  the  bounds 
of  land,  and  having  something   to   do  near 
Samuel  Nutt's  Iron  works  on  French  creek,  as  I 
was  going  thither  being  alone  and  my  inward 
sorrow  and  distress  very  great,  I  thought  I  would 
now  endeavor  to  vent  it,  were  it  but  in  mournful 
groans,  and  drawing  in  my  breath  in  order  to  vent 
it  in  a  groan  ;  my  inward  anguish  seemed  to  burn 
like  fire,  and  I  was  instantly  stayed  from  break- 
ing forth,  for  I  was  persuaded  my  passion  of 
grief  if  given  way   unto,   would   go  beyond 
bounds,  to  the  tearing  of  my  clothes,  if  no 
further,  my  heart  not  being  tender,  I  could  not 
weep,  which  brought  me  to  a  more  calm  pause 
than  I  had  known  for  some  time,  and  therein 
was  ready  to  say,  can  the  good  hand  be  still 
near  to  stay  me  ?  Oh !  that  I  may  have  patience 
given,  and  resolution  strengthened  to  continue 
seeking,  and  if  at  last  I  should  perish,  that  it 
may  be  at  his  footstool;  for  a  small  space  I  had 
some  hope  of  beholding  again  him  whom  my 
soul  once  loved  above  all  things ;  but  in  a  few 
miles  riding  it  began  to  look  pleasant  to  me  to 
go  into  some  remote  place  where  I  should  not 
be  known.    When  reflecting  thus — what !  aban- 
don mine  acquaintance  !  violate  my  marriage 
covenant,  and  leave  my  nearest  connections  /  I 
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suddenly  knew  this  project  of  pleasure  was 
from  the  evil  one,  and  something  in  me  ab- 
horred it  as  wicked,  and  as  it  were  closed  my 
eyes  therefrom ;  eo  that  evening  I  went  to  the  ! 
house  of  a  former  intimate  acquaintance  to 
lodge,  who  received  me  kindly,  and  in  the  even- 
ing brought  a  book  containing  some  astronomical 
problems,  and  began  to  converse  very  freely 
thereon,  supposing  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me 
is  aforetime ;  but  I  was  heavy  in  my  spirit,  and 
inwardly  thoughtful  about  something  of  another 
nature,  and  he  soon  perceiving  his  conversation 
on  that  subject  was  disagreeable,  proposed  my 
going  to  bed  as  fittest  for  a  weary  man,  judg- 
ing that  to  be  my  present  ailment.  I  was  glad 
of  the  offer  and  immediately  accepted  thereof. 
I  saw  now  clearly,  that  when  my  mind  was  turn- 
ed from  delighting  in  that  wherein  our  former  . 
friendship  consisted,  my  company  was  rather  un- 
pleasant to  him.  I  soon  left  his  house  in  the 
morning,  dispatched  my  business,  and  returned  ! 
home  with  as  much  speed  as  I  could,  without 
ine  least  inclination  to  go  elsewhere;  I  believe 
my  prayer  was  hearer;  for  I  had  patience  grant- 
ed  to  me ;  I  say  granted,  because  no  man  can  ! 
endue  himself  therewith,  and  I  think  my  dis-  j 
tress  gradually  abated  after  the  time  aforemen- 
tioned. 

When  one  has  fasted,  and  suffered  the  want 
of  natural  food  for  a  long  season,  men  of  pru- 
dence will  portion  out  the  food  they  give  to  such 
with  care,  that  strength  may  be  increased  and 
the  constitution  preserved  healthful  and  sound. 
The  Lord,  whose  love  and  care  to  his  children  j 
doth  far  exceed  that  of  any  natural  parent  to 
his  offspring,  dealt  with  me  in  his  tender  mercy, 
giving  at  times  by  the  gentle  touch  of  his 
love,  to  feel  that  he  had  not  forsaken  me,  which 
in  a  few  minutes  would  be  again  withdrawn,  but 
though  of  short  continuance,  was  sufficient  for 
me  to  own  it  was  worth  all  my  sorrowful  long- 
ing for,  and  hereby  he  was  pleased  to  let  me  ex- 
perimentally know  the  value  of  Heavenly  Bread 
by  the  want  of  it ;  having  food  and  raiment  I 
was  now  taught  to  be  therewith  content ;  the 
renewing  of  heavenly  favor,  and  the  covering  of 
he  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  admitted  to  stand 
oefore  him  in  humble  reverence  with  gracious 
icceptance,  was  all  my  soul  craved;  I  neither 
wanted  this  man's  gift,  nor  the  other  man's 
popularity  and  eloquence,  but  to  be  in  mercy  ad- 
mitted into  the  number  of  his  family,  and  oc- 
cupying mine  own  gift  to  his  honor  alone  that 
;ave  it.  When  Peter  was  examined  by  his 
jord  whom  he  had  denied  through  fear,  "  Lovest 
hou  me  more  than  these  ?"  the  third  time  ans- 
i  yered  ;  "  Thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  know- 
sst  that  I  love  thee  : "  He  did  not  answer  the 
!  question  in  its  full  extent,  viz.  more  than  these 
ftith  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples  who 
mi  not  denied  their  Lord  and  Master,  as  Peter 
I  lad  done,  who  was  nevertheless  looked  upon 


with  forgiving  compassion,  and  therefore  had 
need  to  love  in  proportion  ;  perhaps  his  honest 
confession  and  appeal  to  his  master's  knowledge 
might  shorten  his  answer ;  his  threefold  charge 
of  feeding  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  his  Lord, 
was  necessary  to  gain  his  diligent  attention  to 
the  work  of  him  whom  he  had  three  times  de- 
nied ;  he  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  loveth  much 
if  he  is  not  ungrateful.  No  marvel  that  I  met 
with  this  trial  of  my  love  and  affection,  who  so 
often  (not  through  fear,  but  the  desire  of  indulg- 
ing my  sreaturely  will,)  had  denied,  or  neglect- 
ed to  follow  my  Lord  and  Master  who  had  so 
early  made  me  acquainted  with  his  will,  and  who 
now  had  passed  by  mine  offences,  and  called  me 
to  work  in  his  vineyard ;  now  I  was  made  thank- 
ful for  favors  which  before  had  scarcely  been 
owned  as  such;  for  to  be  preserved  inwardly 
watchful,  and  quietly  resigned,  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  though  we  partake  not  of  immediate  con- 
solation by  the  renewing  of  life,  is  a  great  bless- 
ing, for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  as  we 
cannot  stay  our  own  minds,norcurb  our  thoughts ; 
and  I  did  believe  that  labor  was  healthful,  created 
an  appetite  and  sweetened  the  relish  of  rest  and 
food  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  sense,  and 
therefore  I  wanted  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, and  live  on  the  labor  of  others. 

After  this  trial,  which  continued  most  of  the 
summer,  I  was  much  favored  with  the  incomes 
of  Divine  Love  and  Life,  and  in  the  winter  fol- 
lowing visited  most  of  the  meetings  in  Chester 
County,  and  some  few  in  Philadelphia  County. 
The  weather  was  very  cold  being  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  month  when  I  set  out,  and 
in  my  journey  went  to  visit  a  worthy  friend  who 
was  indisposed,  and  lodged  at  his  house,  and  as 
we  sat  together  in  the  evening,  he  asked  me  why 
I  chose  the  winter  season  to  visit  my  friends  in, 
for  many  infirm  folks  could  hardly  attend  meet- 
ings, and  said  he  was  sometimes  ready  to  query, 
whether  public  friends  do  not  take  that  time  to 
serve  their  master,  because  they  could  do  but 
little  for  themselves.  I  was  thoughtful  and  low 
in  mind  before,  and  had  some  reasoning  whe- 
ther it  had  not  been  better  that  I  had  staid  at 
home,  than  have  ventured  out  on  the  service  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Though  I  thought  I  had 
an  engagement  sufficient  when  I  set  out;  this 
query  of  his  made  me  more  thoughtful,  and  add- 
ed to  my  reasoning,  but  I  soon  recovered  strength, 
and  it  came  fresh  to  my  mind  to  ask  him  whether 
friends  could  eat  to  supply  and  sustain  their 
bodies  in  the  summer,  and  partake  also  of  spirit- 
ual food  for  their  souls  in  that  season,  so  as  not 
to  labor  in  the  winter,  and  care  for  the  susten- 
ance of  their  bodies,  or  assemble  and  attend 
meetings  to  worship  and  wait  upon  God  for  spirit- 
ual food  for  their  souls  ?  he  acknowledged  I  had 
by  this  query  satisfied  him  to  the  full,  and  said 
he  was  glad  of  my  visit,  and  hoped  his  talking 
as  he  did  would  not  discourage  me,  for  I  believe 
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he  saw  it  brought  a  damp  over  me  at  first.  This 
answer  I  believe  was  given  to  me  for  mine  own 
help,  and  was  encouragement  to  me  through 
this  journey,  in  which  I  had  most  of  the  time 
Joshua  Johnson,  of  Londongrove,  for  a  compan- 
ion, who  was  very  agreeable,  and  in  my  retnrn 
home  I  felt  great  peace. 

To  be  continued. 


Truth  meets  with  but  little  favor  on  her  first 
appearance,  and  although  her  subsequent  ad- 
vance may  be  sure,  and  her  final  success  cer- 
tain yet  in  the  interim  how  tardy  is  her  pace. — 
Locke, 


From  Janney's  Middle  Ages. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES  SINCE  THE  REFOR- 
MATION. 
(Concluded  from  page  511.) 

The  main  body  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont, 
"  in  the  year  1555,  had  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  had  suffered  it  to  be  publicly  preached/' 
This  increased  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  Catho- 
lics towards  them,  who  required  them,  "  if  any 
teachers  came  among  (hem  from  Geneva,  they 
should  discover  or  apprehend  them  upon  pain  of 
death."  A  severe  persecution  ensued,  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  instigated  by  the  pope,  made 
war  upon  them.  They  resisted ;  and  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued,  during  which  "  the  soldiers  burnt 
all  the  people  they  took." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  Waldenses  of  Pied- 
mont had  dissented  from  the  church  of  Rome 
and  borne  an  open  testimony  against  its  corrup- 
tions for  at  least  seven  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  and  although  often  persecu- 
ted, their  numbers  continued  to.  increase  and 
spread  to  other  countries,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  some  change  must  then  have  taken 
place  which  increased  the  rancour  of  their  ene- 
mies. Previous  to  that  time  "  they  prohibited 
or  condemned  in  their  society  all  wars  and  suits 
at  law,  all  attempts  towards  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  self- 
defence  against  unjust  violence,  and  oaths  of  all 
kinds."  Soon  after  the  pastors  from  Geneva 
came  among  them  they  began  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  one  hundred  years  later  "  they  are  said 
to  have  fought  more  like  lions  than  men,"  and 
subsequently  they  volunteered  their  services  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  sovereign  against  the 
Genoese. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  generally  mould- 
ed, or  at  least  modified  by  their  religious  teach- 
ers ;  aud  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  "  like 
^priest,  like  people." 

The  ministers  of  the  ancient  Waldenses  did 
not  follow  preaching  as  a  trade  or  profession  ; 
"  they  were  not  paid  or  pensioned,"  but  "  they 
maintained,"  says  Moshiem,  "  that  the  rulers 
and  ministers  of  the  church  were  obliged  by 


their  vocation  to  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  to  procure  for  themselves  a  subsistence 
by  the  work  of  their  hands;"  "they  considered 
every  Christian  as  in  some  measure  qualified  and 
authorized  to  instruct,  exhort,  and  confirm  the 
brethren  in  their  Christian  course.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  learned  in  theology  ;  they 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  those  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  speculative  opinions  which  have 
embroiled  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches, 
but  they  had  sufficient  learning  to  read  their 
bibles,  which  they  did  most  diligently  ;  and  in- 
stead of  looking  to  man  to  explain  its  mysteries, 
they  looked  only  to  Him  "  that  hath  the  key  of 
David :  he  that  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth; 
and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  teachers  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Germany  and  Geneva.  Al- 
though I  would  not  willingly  disparage  their 
services  to  mankind,  nor  detract  from  their  well- 
earned  reputation,  yet,  I  fully  concur  in  the  re- 
mark of  a  British  historian,  that  "  the  Refor- 
mers, with  all  their  zeal  and  learning,  were  babes 
in  scriptural  knowledge  when  compared  with 
the  more  illiterate  Waldenses,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  its  institutions,  laws,  and  worship  in  gene- 
ral. Luther,  for  instance,  besides  that  both  he 
and  Calvin  always  contended  for  a  form  of  na- 
tional Christianity,  a  principle  which,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  received  into  the  mind,  must  neces- 
sarily darken  it  as  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  Luther,  with  all  his  zeal  against  pope- 
ry, was  never  able  to  disentangle  his  own  mind 
from  the  inexplicable  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  He,  indeed,  changed  the  name,  but 
he  retained  all  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  He 
rejected  the  word  transubstantiation,  that  is,  the 
bread  and  wine  were  not  changed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and  actual- 
ly present  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
were  therefore  literally  eaten  and  drunk  by  the 
communicants."  "  And  with  respect  to  Calvin," 
says  the  same  author,  u  it  is  manifest  that  the 
leading,  and  to  me,  at  least,  the  most  hateful 
feature,  in  all  the  multiform  character  of  popery, 
adhered  to  him  through  life  ;  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  persecution.  Holding,  as  I  do,  many  doc- 
trinal sentiments  in  common  with  Calvin,  I  am 
prompted  to  speak  my  opinion  of  him  with  the 
less  reserve.  I  regard  him  as  a  man  whom  the 
Creator  had  endowed  with  transcendant  talents, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  he  knew  what  '  flesh 
and  blood  could  never  reveal  to  him.'"  *  * 
|  "  No  mere  man  probably  ever  surpassed  Calvin 
in  his  indefatigable  labors,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  bodily  strength,  in  making  known 
to  others  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  Jesus, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press )  and  his  bit- 
terest enemies  cannot  deny  that  the  progress  of 
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the  Reformation  was  wonderfully  accelerated  by 
his  means.  Yet  with  all  these  excellencies,  Cal- 
vin was  a  persecutor  !  He  hadyet  to  learn,  or 
at  least  have  to  practice  that  simple  lesson  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 
Calvin  could  never  comprehend  how  another 
man  could  have  as  great  a  right  to  think  wrong, 
as  he  himself  had  to  think  right !  and  that  it  is 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  King  of  Zion  to  pun- 
ish his  enemies  and  the  corrupters  of  his  truth. 
Upon  this  poiut  his  judgment  was  perverted  by 
the  principles  of  his  education,  and,  unhappily  for 
his  own  character  and  the  cause  of  truth,  his 
conduct  was  founded  upon  his  erroneous  judg- 
ment. His  behaviour  throughout  the  whole  affair 
of  Servetus  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  ex- 
planation in  this  place ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  every  friend  to  toleration 
and  the  rights  of  conscience  to  express  their 
marked  abhorrence  of  this  part  of  the  character 
of  Calvin."  The  transaction  here  alluded  to  I 
will  briefly  notice.  Michael  Servetus,  a  Span- 
ish physician  who  had  settled  at  Vienne  in 
France,  published  some  works  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  gave  offence  to 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  "  Having  es- 
caped from  Vienne,  and  happening  to  come  to 
Geneva  in  his  retreat  to  Naples,  Calvin  1  procur- 
ed his  apprehension  and  imprisonment/  He 
was  brought  to  trial.  After  various  delays  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  '  for  having  set 
himself  in  array  against  the  Divine  Majesty  and 
the  Holy  Trinity and  the  dreadful  sentence  was 
executed  that  same  day  on  which  it  was  pro- 
nounced. "  The  writer  of  the  article  (entitled 
Calvin)  in  the  Edinburg  Encyclopaedia  from 
which  I  have  extracted  this  account  appears  to 
be  an  advocate  of  Calvin,  to  whom,  he  says, 
"  the  daring  impiety  and  presumptuous  inso- 
lence of  Servetus  had  become  intolerable."  His 
impiety  was,  doubtless,  a  denial  of  the  trinita- 
rian  doctrines,  and  his  presumption  consisted  in 
thinking  differently  from  his  persecutors. 

The  same  writer  informs  us  that  "  the  princi- 
ples of  toleration  were  as  yet  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Even  those  who  formally  recognized 
them  had  not  imbibed  their  genuine  spirit.  And 
the  persecuting  temper  of  popery  was  insensibly 
retained,  after  men  had  discovered  its  corrup- 
tions and  emancipated  themselves  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  its  yoke.  This  was  the  case  in  every 
place  where  the  Reformation  existed,  and  with 
every  sect  of  Christians  that  was  possessed  of 
power."  "It  appears,  too,  that  the  proceedings 
against  Servetus  received  the  approbation  of 
almost  all  the  eminent  ecclesiastics  who  then  flour- 
ished. 

The  Reformed  Swiss  Cantons  were  unanimous 
in  exhorting  the  council  of  Geneva  to  punish  the 
wicked  man ;  and  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  in- 
crease heresy.    Faral,  Viret,  Bucer,  Beza,  (Eco- 


lampadius,  and  even  the  gentle  Melancthon,  ap- 
proved of  the  measure." 

Here  we  discern  the  cause  why  the  Catholic 
priests  and  the  pope  were  so  much  incensed 
against  the  Waldenses  for  receiving  the  Protes- 
tant teachers  of  Geneva  j  these  teachers  were  of 
the  same  spirit  as  themselves,  "the  persecuting 
spirit  of  popery  was  insensibly  retained,"  and 
they  were  instrumental  in  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  simple  and  inoffensive  Waldenses  from 
the  nature  of  the  lamb  to  that  of  the  lion. 

So  long  as  they  remained  under  the  teachings 
of  their  native  barbs,  or  ministers,  who  were 
husbandmen  and  mechanics  little  accustomed  to 
controversy,  they  excited  less  suspicion  and  alarm 
than  afterwards,  when  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  men  versed  in  theology,  and  animated  with  an 
ardent  proselyting  zeal.  It  may  be  supposed  by 
some,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  that 
led  to  persecution  ;  but  rather,  that  it  was  the 
result  of  education  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
From  this  sentiment  I  must  dissent;  for  it  ap- 
pears evident  to  me,  that  any  system  of  doc- 
trines which  restricts  the  salvation  of  mankind- 
to  any  set  of  opinions  tohatever,  must  lead  to 
persecution  when  supported  by  numbers  and  ac- 
compained  by  temporal  power.  The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  consist  in  opinions,  but  in 
principles.  He  enjoined  upon  his  followers  no 
creed,  he  instituted  no  ceremonies ;  but  he  di- 
rected his  disciples  to  wait  for  the  teachings  of 
the  comforter  or  "  Spirit  of  Truth,"  which,  said 
he,  will  lead  you  into  all  Truth,  and  "  by  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye 
have  love  one  towards  another." 

A  man  may  conscientiously  differ  from  others 
in  opinion,  he  may  even  entertain  erroneous 
opinions,  (as  most  men  probably  do)  but  if  his 
heart  is  right  towards  God,  if  the  principles  that 
actuate  his  conduct  are  the  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  and  temperance,  then  is  he 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  subject  of  his  spirit- 
ual kingdom. 

Now  it  appears  that  these  liberal  and  tolerant 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  not  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  Reformers  ;  they  taught  that  cer- 
tain opinions  which  they  held  with  regard  to  the 
trinity  and  atonement  were  essential  to  salvation, 
and  when  they  became  possessed  of  temporal 
power  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  exereise  it  in 
order  to  compel  men  to  come  into  what  they  con- 
sidered the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  same  intolerant  views,  when  accompanied 
by  temporal  power,  will  always  lead  to  persecu- 
tion, and  especially  when  the  interests  of  the 
priesthood  are  endangered  by  the  desertion  of 
their  followers. 

From  the  facts  here  related,  we  may  draw 
many  instructive  conclusions,  to  two  of  which 
I  only  I  will  eall  the  reader's  attention. 
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First.  The  ministers  of  Christ,  like  the  apos- 
tles aDd  teachers  of  the  primitive  church,  should 
not  look  to  man  for  their  reward,  nor  seek  for 
their  weapons  in  the  schools  of  theology;  nor 
should  the  people  to  whom  they  minister  permit 
them  to  be  "  as  lords  over  Grod's  heritage,"  but 
require  them  to  be  "  examples  to  the  flock."  1 
Pet.  v.  3. 

Secondly.  The  triumphs  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  always  been  achieved  through 
suffering,  and  never  by  resistance  or  violence. 

He  did  not  exert  his  miraculous  power  to  de- 
stroy his  enemies,  but  he  laid  down  his  life  to 
save  them  ;  and  the  apostles,  when  brought  un- 
der the  baptizing  power  of  the  holy  spirit,  cheer- 
fully followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master. 
In  like  manner  their  successors,  the  martyrs  of 
the  primitive  church  and  the  faithful  followers 
of  Christ  in  each  succeeding  age,  have  been 
made  willing  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  he  drank 
of,  and  thus  "  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  for  his  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  church."  Col.  i.  24.  Although 
we  can  but  deplore  the  wickedness  of  those  cruel 
men  who  have  subjected  the  faithful  to  persecu- 
tion and  death,  we  must  admire  the  wisdom  and 
adore  the  goodness  of  God  who  so  filled  the  hearts 
of  his  servants  with  divine  love,  that  they  could 
rejoice  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  and  triumph 
even  in  death  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
wickedness  of  men. 

But  may  we  not  boldly  affirm  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  the  strongholds  of  supersti- 
tion and  error  can  be  so  effectually  assailed  as  by 
the  meek  example  and  patient  suffering  of  the 
faithful.  If  we  attempt  to  reclaim  mankind 
from  their  error  by  physical  force,  or  even  by 
harsh  invective,  we  rouse  in  them  the  spirit  of 
resistance  and  defeat  our  purpose  ;  but  he  who 
is  actuated  by  that  meek  and  gentle  spirit  which 
breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men, 
becomes  willing  to  suffer  rather  than  contend  ; 
and  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  he  "  overcomes  evil  with 
good,"  destroys  error  by  the  weapons  of  truth,  and 
triumphs  over  hatred  by  the  power  of  divine  love. 


ally  true,  and  it  is.  A  handsome  man  who  does 
nothing  but  eat  and  drink,  grows  flabby,  and  the 
fine  lines  of  his  features  are  lost;  but  the  hard 
thinker  has  an  admirable  sculptor  at  work,  keep- 
ing his  fine  lines  in  repair,  and  constantly  going 
over  his  face  to  improve  the  original  design." 


HOW  TO  RETAIN  A  GOOD  FACE. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Home  Journal  has 
some  good  ideas  on  the  importance  of  mental 
activity  in  retaining  a  good  face.    He  says  : 

"  We  were  speaking  of  handsome  men  the 
other  evening,  and  I  was  wondering  why  K.  had 
so  lost  the  beauty  for  which,  five  years  ago,  he 
was  so  famous.  '  Oh,  it's  because  he  never  did 
anything.'  said  B ;  <  he  never  worked,  thought, 
or  suffered.  You  must  have  the  mind  chiselling 
away  at  the  features,  if  you  want  handsome  mid- 
dle-aged men.'  Since  hearing  that  remark,  I 
have  been  on  the  watch  to  see  whether  it  is  gener- 


From  "Once  a  Week." 
THE  DUST  IN  A  SUNBEAM. 

You  must  frequently  have  watched  the  whirl- 
ing cloud  of  dust  in  the  sunbeam  aslant  a  some- 
what darkened  room ;  and  perhaps  were  a  little 
staggered  at  this  sudden  revelation  of  the  invis- 
ible air  not  being  quite  so  pure  as  you  had  im- 
agined. It  is  true  that  unless  your  housemaid 
is  a  woman  of  stern  conscientiousness,  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  spiders,  implacable  on  the  subject 
of  cleanliness, — (a  housemaid,  in  short,  who 
never  advertises  in  the  "Times,"  but  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  days  that  are  gone) — you  must,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  have  found  a  layer  of 
dust  collected  on  your  books,  portfolio,  or  table, 
dust  piled  up  in  the  corners  of  the  picture-frame, 
dust  covering  your  microscope  case,  dust  gath- 
ering in  the  carvings  of  the  pianoforte  legs,  dust 
on  the  looking-glasses,  dust  on  the  windows, 
dust  everywhere..  And  this  you  know  must 
have  been  transported  by  the  atmosphere.  But 
you  are  not  astonished.  The  atmosphere  is  an 
energetic  Pickford.  It  carries  clouds  of  dust  on 
every  highway,  and  sweeps  the  sands  over  the 
fields  and  hedges.  Nay,  it  is  said  to  catch  up 
quantities  of  frogs,  and  whirl  them  away  to  dis- 
tant spots,  where  they  fall  like  hailstones  of  a 
larger  growth.  But  you  are  not  bound  to  be- 
lieve this.  Nor  need  you  be  more  credulous  of 
the  showers  of  herrings  which  are  also  recorded. 
There  is  evidence  enough  of  the  transporting 
I  power  of  the  air,  without  falling  into  exaggera- 
tions. By  slow  deposits  from  the  air,  the  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  G-reece,  and  Rome  are  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  buried  below  the  surface;  and  you 
have  often  to  descend  a  flight  of  steps  to  get 
upon  the  ancient  soil. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  while  you  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  atmos- 
phere carrying  clouds  of  dust,  on  occasions,  you 
never  thought  of  the  atmosphere  being  constant- 
ly loaded  with  dust,  which  was  constantly  being 
deposited  and  constantly  renewed.  This  sun- 
beam has  made  the  fact  visible.  It  has  lighted 
up  the  tiny  cloud  of  dust,  which  we  see  to  be 
restlessly  whirling. 

Suppose  we  examine  this  dust,  and  see  of  what 
it  is  composed.  Restrain  your  surprise  :  the 
thing  is  perfectly  feasible.  The  dust  was  invis- 
ible and  unsuspected  till  the  revealing  sunbeam 
made  us  aware  of  its  presence  ;  and  now  the 
microscope,  which  deals  with  the  invisible, 
shall  reveal  its  nature.  For,  in  consequence  of 
the  united  labors  of  hundreds  of  patient  work- 
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ers,  we  can  now  distinguish  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty whether  a  tiny  blood-stain  is  the  blood  of 
man,  a  pig,  a  bird,  a  frog,  or  a  fish;  whether  a 
single  fragment  of  hair  is  the  hair  of  a  mole  or 
of  a  mouse,  of  a  rabbit  or  of  a  cat,  of  a  Celt  or 
of  a  Saxon ;  whether  a  minute  fibre  is  of  cotton, 
or  linen,  or  silk ;  whether  a  particle  of  dust  is 
of  flint,  chalk,  or  brick ;  and  we  do  this  with  the 
same  precision  as  if  we  were  distinguishing  one 
animal  from  another,  or  one  substance  from 
another.  If  the  characters  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  the  eye,  we  call  in  the  aid  of  chemical 
tests.  Equipped  thus  with  a  knowledge  of 
marks  by  which  to  distinguish  the  separate  par- 
ticles, let  us  place  a  layer  of  dust,  large  enough 
to  cover  the  surface  of  a  four-penny  piece,  under 
the  microscope,  and  begin  the  examination. 

The  composition  of  this  dust  will  always  be  of 
two  kinds — inorganic  and  organic;  that  is  to  say, 
mineral  particles,  and  the  skeletons  of  animal- 
cules, or  the  skeletons  and  seeds  of  plants.  The 
mineral  particles  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  position  of  the  spot  whence 
the  dust  was  derived.  It  may  be  swept  in  from 
the  gravel  walks  of  a  garden,  from  the  high  road, 
or  from  the  busy  street.  The  grinding  of  vehi- 
cles, the  wear  of  busy  feet,  the  disintegration 
everywhere  going  on,  keeps  up  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  dust.  The  smoke  of  a  chimney  and  fac- 
tory, steamship  and  railway,  blackens  the  air 
with  coal-dust.  If  the  rocky  coast  is  not  a  great 
way  off,  we  shall  find  abundance  of  particles  of 
silica,  with  sharp  angles,  sometimes  transparent, 
sometimes  yellow,  and  sometimes  black.  And 
this  silica  will  occasionally  be  in  so  fine  a  pow- 
dered condition  that  the  granules  will  look  like 
"very  minute  eggs — for  which  indeed  many  mi- 
croscopists  have  mistaken  them.  In  this  doubt, 
we  have  recourse  to  chemistry,  and  its  tests  as- 
sure us  that  we  have  silica,  not  eggs,  before  us. 
Besides  the  silica,  we  may  see  chalk  in  great 
abundance ;  and  if  near  a  foundry,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly detect  the  grains  of  oxide  of  iron  (rust,) 
and  not  a  little  coal-dust. 

Our  houses,  our  public  buildings,  and  our 
pavements  are  silently  being  worn  away  by  the 
wind  and  weather,  and  the  particles  that  are 
thus  torn  off  are  carried  into  the  dust-clouds  of 
the  air,  to  settle  where  the  wind  listeth  and  the 
housemaid  neglecteth.  The  very  rocks  which 
buttress  our  island  are  subject  to  incessant  waste 
and  change.  The  waters  wash  and  scrub  them, 
the  air  eats  into  them,  the  mollusc  and  the  po- 
lype rasp  away  their  substance ;  and  by  this  si- 
lent, but  inevitable  destruction,  dust  is  furnished. 
Curious  it  is  to  trace  the  history  of  a  single  par- 
ticle. Ages  ago  it  was  a  rock.  The  impatient 
waves  wore  away  this  particle,  and  dashed  it 
among  a  heap  of  sand.  The  wind  caught  it  in 
its  sweeping  arms,  and  flung  it  on  a  pleasant  up- 
land. The  rain  dragged  it  from  the  ground, 
and  hurried  it  along  water-courses  to  the  river. 


The  river  bore  it  to  the  sea.  From  the  sea- 
water  it  was  snatched  by  a  mollusc,  and  used  in 
the  building  of  his  shell.  The  mollusc  was 
dredged  and  dissected ;  his  shell  flung  aside, 
trampled  on,  powdered,  and  dispersed  by  the 
wind,  which  has  brought  this  particle  under  our 
microscope,  serving  us  for  a  text  on  which  to 
preach  "sermons in  stones." 

Equally  curious  is  the  history  of  this  tiny  par- 
ticle of  silk  thread.  A  silk-worm  feeding  tran- 
quilly under  the  burning  sun  of  India  converts 
some  of  its  digested  plant-food  into  a  cocoon  of 
silk,  in  which  it  comfortably  houses  itself  for  a 
prolonged  siesta.  The  silk  is  unwound,  is  car- 
ried to  England  or  France,  is  there  woven  into 
a  beautiful  fabric,  and  after  passing  through 
many  hands,  enriching  all,  it  forms  part  of  the 
dress  of  some  lovely  woman,  or  the  nesk-tie  of 
some  gentlemanly  scoundrel.  Contact  with  a 
rough  world,  or  a  stiff  shirt-collar,  rubs  off  a  mi- 
nute fibre ;  the  wind  carries  it  away,  and,  after 
more  wanderings  than  Ulysses,  it  comes  to  the 
stage  of  our  microscope.  Beside  it  is  a  cotton- 
thread,  brilliant  in  color,  of  which  a  similar  his- 
tory might  be  told ;  and  perhaps,  also,  there  will 
be  the  hair  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  plant;  a  fibre  of 
wqod,  or  the  scale  of  a  human  epidermis;  the 
fragment  of  an  insect's  claw,  or  the  shell  of  an 
animalcule.  Very  probably  we  shall  find  the 
spore  of  some  plant  which  only  awaits  a  proper 
resting  place,  with  the  necessary  damp,  to  de- 
velope  into  a  plant.  You  must  not  expect  to  find 
all  these  things  in  one  pinch  of  dust;  but  you 
may  find  them  all,  if  you  examine  dust  from  va- 
rious places. 

There  is  one  thing  which  will  perhaps  be 
found  in  every  place,  and  in  every  pinch  of  dust, 
and  you  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
what  that  is.  It  is  starch.  No  object  is  more 
familiar  to  the  microscopist  than  the  grain  of 
starch.  It  is  sometimes  oval,  sometimes  spheri- 
cal, and  varies  in  size.  The  addition  of  a  little 
iodine  gives  it  a  blue  color,  which  disappears 
under  the  influence  of  light.  There  seems  to 
be  no  difference  between  the  starch  grains  found 
in  the  dust  of  Egyptian  tombs  and  Boman  tem- 
ples, and  that  found  in  the  breakfast-parlor  of 
to  day.  They  both  respond  to  chemical  and 
physical  tests  in  the  same  way. 

But  there  is  one  curious  fact  which  has  been 
observed  by  M.  Pouchet  of  Bouen,  namely,  that 
in  examining  the  dust  of  many  centuries  he  has 
sometimes  found  the  starch  grains  of  a  clear 
blue  color;  and  he  asks  whether  this  may  not 
be  due  to  the  action  of  iodine  in  the  air,  traces 
of  which  M.  Chatin  says  always  exist  in  the  air. 
The  objection  to  this  explanation  is,  that  if 
iodine  is  always  present  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  color  starch,  the  grains  of  starch  should  often 
be  colored,  whereas  no  one  but  M.  Pouchet  has 
observed  colored  grains,  and  he  but  rarely. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

"  Dear  mother/'  said  a  delicate  little  girl,  "  I 
have  broken  your  China  vase  !" 

"  Well,  you  are  a  naughty,  careless,  trouble- 
some little  thing,  always  in  mischief;  go  up  stairs 
until  I  send  for  you  " 


an  interest  shall  we  discover  words  to  be  of  closest 
kin,  which  we  had  never  considered  till  now,  but 
as  strangers  to  one  another;  what  a  real  increase 
will  it  be  in  our  acquaintance  with,  and  mastery 
of  English,  to  become  aware  of  such  relationship. 
Thus,  heaven,  is  only  the  perfect  of  '  to  heave  f 


And  this  was  a  Christian  mother's  answer  to  and  is  so  called  because  it  is  heaved  or  heaven 
the  tearful  little  culprit,  who  had  struggled  with  1  UP>  being  properly  the  sky  as  it  is  raised  a  oft ; 


and  conquered  the  temptation  to  tell  a  falsehood 
to  screen  a  fault.  With  a  disappointed,  dis- 
heartened look,  the  child  obeyed ;  and  in  that 
moment  was  crushed  in  her  heart  the  sweet 
flower  of  truth,  perhaps  never  to  be  revived  to 
life.  Oh,  what  were  a  thousand  vases  in  com- 
parison ! —  Christian  Observer. 


There  is  dew  in  one  flower,  and  not  in  an- 
other, because  one  opens  its  cup  and  takes  it  in, 
while  the  other  closes  itself  and  the  drop  runs 
off.  God  rains  goodness  and  mercy  as  wide  as 
the  dew,  and  if  we  lack  them,  it  is  because  we 
will  not  open  our  hearts  to  receive  them. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  27,  1860. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
trench's  LECTURES  ON  WORDS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading 
Trench's  lectures  on  words,  and  have  copied 
nearly  a  chapterof  the  book  for  the  Intelligencer. 
These  lectures  were  originally  addressed  to  the  pu- 
pils of  a  school  in  Winchester,  England,  but  some- 
thing like  the  exercise  the  author  suggests  of 
attempting  to  find  out  and  compare  the  original 
meanings  of  words  in  common  use,  might  furnish 
an  agreeable  and  profitable  recreation  to  young 
people.  Those  who  have  studied  other  languages 
than  their  own,  would  have  the  advantage  in  this 
exercise,  while  those  who  have  not,  will  find  the 
deficiency  supplied  by  a  good  dictionary.  A  part 
of  the  period  between  leaving  school  and  entering 
on  the  active  duties  of  life,  should  be  devoted  to 
a  course  of  instructive  reading,  and  it  would  be 
profitable  to  vary  this  with  something  demanding 
research;  the  one  proposed  will,  as  the  lecturer 
remarks  often,  repay  the  effort,  not  only  by  find- 
ing that  which  was  sought  for,  but  also  informa- 
tion on  other  subjects.  A  Subscriber. 


"The  relationships  of  words,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary for  our  right  understanding  of  them,  are 

continually  overlooked;  a  very  little  thing  serving  1  from  the  vessel;  and  these  by  no  means  exhaust 
to  conceal  them  from  us.    For  example,  what  a  |  this  group  or  family  of  words 


the  'smith'  has  his  name,  from  the  sturdy  blows 
that  he  'smites'  upon  the  anvil;  '  wrong'  is  the 
perfect  participle  of  '  to  wring;'  that  which  one 
has  '  wrung,'  or  wrested  from  the  right ;  e  guilt,' 
from  '  to  guile'  or  'beguile.'  The  '  brunt'  of  the 
battle'  is  the  '  heat'  of  the  battle,  where  it  'burns' 
the  most  fiercely.  '  Haft/  as  of  a  knife,  is  prop- 
erly only  the  participle  perfect  of  '  to  have,'  that 
whereby  you  '  have'  or  hold  it.  Or  take  two  or 
three  nouns  adjective;  i  strong'  is  the  participle 
past  of  1  to  string ;'  a  i  strong  man'  means  one 
whose  sinews  are  firmly  '  strung.'  The  1  left 
hand,'  as  distinguished  from  the  right,  is  the  hand 
which  we  '  leave  ;'  inasmuch  as  for  twenty  times 
we  use  the  right  hand,  we  do  not  once  employ^  ; 
and  it  obtains  its  name  from  being  '  left'  unused 
so  often;  i  odd,'  is,  I  believe  properly  'owed;'  an 
i  odd'  glove,  or  an  '  odd'  shoe  is  one  that  is  '  owed' 
another,  or  to  which  another  is  i  owed,'  for  the 
making  of  a  pair — just  as  we  speak  of  a  man 
'  being  singular,'  wanting,  that  is,  his  match. 
4  Wild'  is  the  participle  past  of '  to  will ;'  a '  wild' 
horse  is  a  '  willed,'  or  self  willed  horse,  one  that 
has  never  been  tamed,  or  taught  to  submit  its 
will  to  the  will  of  another;  and  so  with  a  man. 

This  exercise  of  putting  words  in  their  true 
relation  and  connection  with  one  another,  might 
be  carried  much  further.  We  might  take  whole  . 
groups  of  words,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to 
acknowledge  hardly  any  kinship  with  one  another, 
and  yet  with  no  great  difficulty  show  that  they 
had  a  common  parentage  and  descent.  For  in- 
stance, here  are  '  shire,'  1  shore,' 1  share,' 1  sheers,' 
'  shred,'  ( sherd  ;'  they  all  are  derived  from  one 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  which  signifies  to  separate  or 
divide,  and  still  exists  with  us  in  the  shape  of  '  to 
sheer,'  which  once  made  the  three  perfects, 
'  shore,'  '  share,'  i  shered.'  Shire  is  a  district  in 
England,  as  it  is  separate  from  the  rest ;  a  '  share' 
is  a  portion  of  any  thing  thus  divided  off ; 
'  sheers'  are  instruments  effecting  this  process  of 
separation  ;  the  '  shore'  is  the  place  where  the 
continuity  of  the  land  is  interrupted  or  separated 
by  the  sea;  a  '  shred  is  that  which  is  4  shered' 
or  '  shorn'  from  the  main  piece ;  a  '  sherd'  as  a 
1  potsherd,'  that  which  is  broken  off  or  divided 


multitude  of  our  nouns,  substantive  and  adjective, 
are,  in  fact,  unsuspected  participles,  or  are  other- 


But  this  analyzing  of  groups  of  words  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  the  relationship  between 


wise  closely  connected  with  verbs,  with  which,  them,  and  the  one  root  out  of  which  they  all 
notwithstanding,  until  some  one  points  out  the  !  grow  is  a  process  which  may  require  more  etymo- 
fact  to  us,  we  probably  never  think  of  putting  logical  knowledge  than  you  possess,  and  more 
them  in  any  relation.    And  yet  with  how  lively  help  from  books  than  you  can  always  expect  to 
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command.  There  is  another  process,  and  one 
which  will  prove  no  less  useful,  which  will  lie 
more  within  your  reach.  It  will  often  happen 
that  you  will  meet  in  books,  sometimes  in  the 
same  book,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  page,  a  word 
used  in  senses  so  very  different,  that,  it  will  seem 
at  first  sight  almost  absurd  to  assume  as  possible 
that  there  can  beany  bond  of  connection  between 
them.    Now  when  you  thus  meet  with  a  word 


every  one.  Thus  the  '  stock'  of  a  gun  is  that  in 
which  the  barrel  is  fixed ;  the  village  '  stocks'  are 
those  in  which  the  feet  are  fastened;  the  '  stock' 
in  trade  is  the  fixed  capital ;  and  so  too  the 
'stock'  on  the  farm,  although  the  fixed  capital 
has  there  taken  the  shape  of  horses  and  cattle; 
in  the  i  stocks'  or  public  funds,  money  sticks  fast, 
inasmuch  as  those  who^  place  it  there  cannot 
withdraw  or  demand  the  capital,  but  receive  only 


employed  in  these  two  or  more  senses  seemingly  j  the  interest ;  the  '  stock'  of  a  tree  is  fast  set  in 


far  removed  from  one  another,  accustom  your- 
selves to  seek  out  the  connection  which  there 

certaiuly  is  between  these  its  several  uses.  This 

can  only  be  done  by  getting  to  its  heart,  to  the 

seminal  meaning,  from  which,  as  from  a  fruitful 

seed,  all  the  others  unfold  themselves;  to  the  first 

link  in  the  chain,  from  which  every  later  one  in 

a  direct  line,  or  a  lateral  depends.    And  we  may 

proceed  in  this  investigation,  certain  that  we 

shall  find  such,  or  at  least,  that  there  is  such  to 

be  found.    For  this  we  may  start  with  as  beyond 

all  doubt,  (and  the  non-recognition  of  it  is  the 

great  fault  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,)  that  a  word 
I  has  originally  but  one  meaning,  and  that  all  the 
I  others,  however  widely  they  may  diverge  from 

one  another,  and  seem  to  recede  from  this  one, 
i  may  be  brought  back  to  the  one  central  meaning, 
j  which  knits  them  all  together;  just  as  the  races 
i  of  men,  black,  white  and  red,  despite  their  present 

diversity  and  dispersion,  have  a  central  point  of 
|  unity  in  their  first  parents. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  two  or  three 
familiar  examples.  Here  is  the  word  '  post;'  how 
various  are  the  senses  in  which  it  is  employed; 

1  post-office,'  '  post-haste  ;'  a  'post'  standing  in  I  same  '  quick'  it  is  very  easy  to  show.  Life  is  the 
the  ground  ;  a  military  '  post;'  an  official  '  post ;'  j  fundamental  idea  of  the  word  '  quick,'  and  in  this 
to 1  post'  a  ledger.  Might  one  not  at  first  presume  [  its  primary  sense,  it  is  used  in  the  Creed,  "  the 
it  impossible  to  bring  all  these  uses  of  '  post'  to  a  j  quick  and  the 'dead ;"  so  too  the  '  quick'-set  hedge 
common  centre  ?  Yet  when  once  on  the  right  is  properly  the  living  fence,  as  contrasted  with 
track,  it  is  very  easy;  'post'  is  the  Latin  '  posi- !  those  madt  of  dead  timbers.  But  motion,  as  it 
tus,'  that  which  is  placed ;  the  piece  of  timber  is  ]  is  of  the  essence,  so  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 


the  ground;  and  from  this  use  of  the  word  it  is 
transferred  to  a  family  ;  the  '  stock'  or  '  stirps' 
is  that  from  which  it  grows,  and  out  of  which  it 
unfolds  itself.  And  here  we  may  bring  in  the 
'  stock-dove/  as  being  the  '  stock'  or  '  stirps'  of 
the  domestic  kinds.  I  might  group  with  these 
'stake-  in  both  its  spellings  ;  a  '  stake  in  the  hedge 
is  stuck  and  fixed  there  ;  the  '  stakes'  which  men 
wager  against  the  issue  of  a  race  are  paid  down, 
and  thus  fixed  or  deposited  to  answer  the  event; 
a  beef-'  steak'  is  a  piece  of  meat  so  small,  that  it 
can  be  '  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  fork ;  with  much 
more  of  the  same  kind. 

How  often  does  the  word  '  quick'  in  the  creed 
perplex  children ;  and  even  after  they  have 
learned  that  t(  the  quick  and  the  dead"  meau  the 
living  and  the  dead,  they  know  it  only  on  trust ; 
for  they  fail  to  put  this  '  quick'  in  any  connec- 
tion with  the  '  quick'  of  their  own  vocabulary, 
the  <  quick'  with  which  they  bid  one  another  to 
throw  up  the  ball,  or  the  '  quick-set  hedge  which 
runs  round  the  garden,  or  the  '  quick'  parts  for 
which  some  unwise  person  has  praised  one  of 
them  at  school ;  yet  that  all  these  are  one  and  the 


ledger  is  to 


'  placed'  in  the  ground,  and  so  a  '  post ;'  a  military 
station  is  a  '  post,'  for  a  man  is  '  placed  in  it,  and 
must  not  quit  it  without  orders ;  to  travel  '  post' 
is  to  have  certain  relays  of  horses  '  placed'  at 
intervals,  that  no  delay  on  the  road  may  occur ; 
the  'post-office'  is  that  which  avails  itself  of  this 
mode  of  communication  ;  to  '  post' 
'  place'  or  register  its  several  items. 

Or  take  the  word  'stock;'  in  what  a  variety  of 
senses  it  is  employed;  we  have  live  'stock,' 
{  stock'  in  trade,  the  village  'stocks,'  the  stock 
of  a  gun,  the  '  stock'  dove,  the  '  stocks'  on  which 
ships  are  built,  the  '  stock'  which  goes  round  the 
neck,  the  family  'stock,'  the  'stocks'  or  public 
funds  in  which  money  is  invested,  and  other 
'stocks'  very  likely  besides  these.  What  point 
in  common  can  we  find  between  them  all  ?  This; 
that  they  are  all  derived  from,  and  were  originally 
the  past  participle  of  '  to  stick,'  which  as  it  now 
makes  '  stuck'  made  formerly  '  stock  ;'  and  they 
cohere  in  the  idea  of  fixedness  which  is  common  to 


obvious  signs  of  life  ;  and  thus  '  quick,  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense  was  applied  to  that  which  was  rapid 
or  prompt  in  its  motions,  whether  bodily  or  men- 
tal ;  thus  a  '  quick'  runner,  a  boy  of  '  quick  parts; 
and  so  too  'quick'-silver,  and  quick  or  fast  shift- 
ing sands.  The  same  sense  of  the  connection 
between  life  and  motion,  has  given  us  our  secon- 
dary use  of  the  words  '  animated'  and  '  lively.' 

Sometimes  a  slightly  different  spelling  comes 
in  aid  of  a  great  divergence  of  meaning  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  of  two  words  having  originally 
rested  on  one  and  the  same  etymology.  I  would 
instauce  as  a  notable  example  of  this,  '  canon' 
with  a  single  n,  as  the  '  canon'  of  Scripture,  and 
'canuon'  or  heavy  artillery.  Can  there,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  be  any  point  in  common  between 
them  ;  can  they  be  resolved  into  the  same  word  ? 
I  believe  they  can.  The  word  '  canon'  with  the 
single  n,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  means  properly 
'  rule  ;'  first,  the  measuring  rule  of  the  carpenter, 
and  then  figuratively  any  measure  or  rule  by 
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which  we  try  other  things  *  *  *  But  the 
carpenter's  rule  wasncommonly  a  reed,  (canna,) 
that  being  selected  on  account  of  its  straightness  ; 
you  may  remember  in  Scripture,  mention  once  or 
twice  being  made  of  the  measuring  '  reed'  (Rev. 
xxi.  15,  16  ;)  and  from  this  reed  or  '  canna'  the 
rule  or  line  the  1  canon'  had  its  name,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  words  are  most  closely  allied.  A  reed, 
however,  as  we  all  know,  besides  being  .straight- 
is  also  hollow,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
hollow  engines  of  war,  our  modern  artillery,  were 
invented,  and  were  wanting  their  appropriate 
name,  none  was  nearer  at  hand  than  this,  which 
the  reed  supplied,  and  they  were  called  '  cannon' 
too. 

When  it  is  thus  said  that  we  can  always  reduce 
the  different  meanings  in  which  a  word  is  em- 
ployed to  some  one  point  from  which  they  all 
immediately  or  mediately  proceed,  that  no  word 
has  primarily  more  than  one  meaning,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  quite  possible  there  may 
be  two  words  pronounced  and  even  spelt  alike, 
which  yet  are  wholly  different  in  their  derivation 
and  primary  usage  ;  and  of  course  between  these 
no  bond  of  union  is  to  be  sought.  We  have  in 
such  cases  as  Cobbett  has  well  expressed  it,  the 
same  combination  of  letters,  but  not  the  same 
word.  Thus  we  have  'page,'  one  side  of  a  leaf, 
from  '  pagina;'  and  '  page'  a  youthful  attendant, 
from  quite  another  word ;  '  league'  a  treaty, 
from  'ligare,'  to  bind,  and  '  league'  a  meas- 
ure of  .distance,  thought  to  be  a  word  of  Gallic 
origin ;  we  have  '  host'  an  army,  from  '  hostis'  and 
1  host'  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  from  'hostia ;' 
so  too,  '  stories'  which  we  tell  ;  and  '  stories'  or 
'stayeries  of  a  house  which  we  mount ;  'mosaic'  as 
the  1  mosaic'  law,  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
great  law-giver  of  Israel,  1  mosaic'  as  '  mosaic' 
work,  which  is  '  opus  musivum ;'  with  other 
words,  such  as  '  date,'  '  mint,'  '  ounce,'  '  dole/ 
4  bull,'  '  plain,'  not  a  few.  In  all  these,  the  iden- 
tity is  merely  on  the  surface,  and  it  would  be  lost 
labor  to  seek  to  find  any  closer  connection  be- 
tween them. 

Let  me  suggest  some  further  exercises  in  this 
region  of  words,  which  I  will  venture  to  promise 
you  will  find  profitable  as  ministering  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  your  own  minds,  and  helping  to  call  out 
a  like  activity  in  those  of  others.  Do  not  suffer 
words  to  pass  you  by,  which  at  once  provoke  and 
promise  to  reward  inquiry  by  the  readiness  with 
which  evidently  they  will  yield  up  the  secret  of 
their  birth,  or  of  their  use,  if  duly  interrogated 
by  us.  Many  we  must  all  be  content  to  leave, 
which  will  defy  all  efforts  to  dissipate  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  them,  but  of  many  it  is  also 
•evident  that  these  explanations  are  not  far  to 
seek.  For  instance,  such  a  word  as  'candidate.' 
At  a  contested  election,  how  familiar  are  the  ears 
of  all  with  this  word.  Now,  does  it  not  argue 
an  incurious  spirit  to  be  content  that  this  word 
should  be  given  and  received  an  hundred  times, 


and  we  never  to  ask  ourselves;  what  does  it 
mean  ?  Why  is  one  seeking  to  be  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  or  otherwise  offering  himself 
to  the  choice  of  his  fellows,  called  a  'candidate'? 
If  the  word  lay  evidently  beyond  our  reach,  we 
might  acquiesce  in  our  ignorance  here,  as  in 
many  other  matters;  but  resting  as  on  the  face 
of  it  it  does  upon  the  Latin  *  candidus,'  it  chal- 
lenges inquiry,  and  this  would  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Roman  custom  out  of  which  the  word 
grew,  and  to  which  it  alludes — namely,  that  those 
who  intended  to  offer  themselves  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  for  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
State,  presented  themselves  beforehand  in  a  white 
toga,  being  called  therefrom  'candidati,'  with 
other  interesting  particulars.  And  as  it  often 
happens  that  in  seeking  information  on  one  sub- 
ject, we  obtain  it  upon  another,  so  will  it  proba- 
bly be  here  ;  for  in  making  yourselves  acquainted 
with  what  this  custom  was,  you  may  learn  the 
original  meaning  of  'ambition,'  and  from  whence 
we  have  obtained  the  word. 

Again,  here  is  '  conscience,'  a  solemn  word,  if 
there  be  such  in  the  world.  Now  any  one  slight- 
ly acquainted  with  Latin  can  tell  that  this  word 
is  from  '  con'  and  '  scire.'  But  what  does  that 
'con'  intend?  'Conscience'  is  not  merely  that 
which  I  know,  but  that  which  I  know  with  some 
one  else,  for  this  prefix  cannot,  as  I  think,  be 
esteemed  superfluous,  or  implying  merely  that 
which  I  know  with  or  to  myself.  That  other 
knower  whom  the  word  implies  is  God,  his  law 
making  itself  known  and  felt  in  the  heart;  and 
the  work  of  '  conscience'  is  the  bringing  each  of 
our  acts  and  thoughts  as  a  lesser,  to  be  tried  and 
measured  by  this  as  a  greater ;  the  word  growing 
out  of  and  declaring  that  awful  doubleness  of  our 
moral  being,  which  arises  from  the  presence  of 
God  in  the  soul— our  thoughts  tried  by  this 
standard  "  accusing  or  excusing  one  another." 


Prom  the  London  Review. 

children's  literature. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our 
modern  literature  is  the  ample  provision  it  con- 
tains for  the  real  or  supposed  wants  of  childhood. 
As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  formidable  and 
ever  lengthening  catalogues  of  new  books  issued 
by  our  London  publishers,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  large  proportion  which  specially  claim  the 
patronage  of  "  parents  and  guardians,"  and  which 
profess  to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
children.  It  seems  that  the  numerical  increase 
of  such  books  goes  on  in  a  higher  ratio  than  of 
any  other  class,  and  that  in  the  literary  market 
children's  books  always  command  the  surest  sale. 
The  production  and  the  decoration  of  such  books 
must  employ  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
every  year;  and  the  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of  such  constant 
novelty  must  be  very  large. 
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It  would  be  pleasant  to  infer  from  this  obvious 
fact,  that  children  were  better  understood  than 
formerly,  and  that  their  mental  and  moral  needs 
had  been  more  accurately  guaged.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  higher  proof  of  the  wisdom  and 
thoughtfulness  of  an  age,  than  any  token  which 
showed  it  to  be  specially  capable  of  sympathizing 
with  childhood.  A  generation  of  men  distin- 
guished from  its  predecessors  by  keener  insight 
I  into  a  child's  nature,  and  greater  power  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  his  wants,  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
very  hopeful  state.  It  must  have  perception, 
and  taste,  and  judgment.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
characterized  by  gentleness  and  unselfishness. 
The  "  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,"  must  assuredly  have  aided  hs  develop- 
I  meat;  and  a  grand  future  must  lie  before  it. 

But  there  are  several  reasons  which  forbid  us 
to  accept  too  hastily  the  flattering  conclusion 
that  all  this  is  true  of  ourselves.  An  age  much 
occupied  in  self  analysis  and  in  criticism,  the  best 
products  of  whose  literature  are  of  an  abstract 
and  speculative  cast,  is  not  one  in  which  apriori, 
we  expect  to  find  nursery  hooks  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Nor  is  a  review  of  our  possessions 
in  this  department  altogether  calculated  to  alter 
this  impression.  The  fact  is,  that  while  books 
written  for  children,  and  sold  for  them,  are  abund- 
ant enough,  a  real  child's  book  is  still  a  compara- 
tively scarce  product.  Scores  of  persons  who 
could  not  succeed  in  any  other  branch  of  letters, 
are  attracted  to  this  by  the  prospect  of  certain 
remuneration,  and  by  the  supposed  easiness  of 
the  task.  Any  body  can  write  common  place 
anecdotes,  and  diluted  history,  and  sham  science, 
in  jargon  which,  because  it  is  not  the  language 
Df  men  and  women,  is  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  that  of  children  ;  and  when  the  outward 
Furtherance  and  embellishment  of  crimson  and 
binding,  gold  and  colored  engravings,  are  added, 
it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  result  for  a  child's  book. 
Many  a  volume  freely  bought  by  parents  for  the 
jiuvenile  library  is  of  this  kind;  delighting  the 
pje  of  its  little  possessor  for  a  while;  giving  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  pride  and  ownership  as  he 
|ooks  at  the  pictures,  or  sets  it  up  on  his  shelves; 
l/et  never  read ;  not  in  fact  a  book,  in  any  true 
jiense  of  the  word,  only  afeeble  showy,  and  worth- 
less substitute  for  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  task  of  producing  the 
literature  of  childhood  is  not  one  which  can  be 
[afely  left  to  the  mere  manufacturers  of  books. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy 
jhing  to  write  a  good  juvenile  book.  On  the 
!  ontrary,  the  highest  gifts  scarcely  suffice  for  the 
i  iischaige  of  this  duty,  humble  as  it  may  seem 
|o  be.  A  rare  faculty  of  moral  insight,  and 
I  luch  observation,  are  needed,  in  order  rightly  to 
J  iscern  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  a  child, 
I  o  realize  all  its  little  experiences,  to  see  with  its 
yes,  to  understand  its  manifold  bewilderments, 
bys,  troubles  and  fears;  and  so  to  sympathize 


with  it,  as  to  know  precisely  what  it  is  that  books 
can  do,  and  what  it  is  that  they  cannot  do  for 
childhood ;  and  what  is  the  kind  of  intellectual 
food  for  which  the  infant  appetite  is  adapted. 

There  are  few  questions  of  more  universal  in- 
terest and  significance  than  this  ;  and  few  which 
demand  more  of  serious  and  enlightened  consid- 
eration. In  every  household,  which  by  the  divine 
favor  is  beautified  and  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  a  little  child,  the  duty  of  providing  the  right 
pabulum  for  its  newly  awakened  curiosity,  and 
of  furnishing  it  with  healthy  books,  is,  if  not  a 
paramount,  at  least  an  urgent  and  weighty  one. 
(Hher  problems  in  life  seem  to  call  for  solution 
with  greater  importunity ;  but  the  growth  of  a 
young  soul,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  innocence 
and  happiness  are  at  stake  here  ;  and  a  parent 
who  acts  as  if  the  selection  of  a  book  for  his  child 
demanded  no  judgment,  and  involved  no  respon- 
sibility, is  guilty  of  neglecting  one  of  his  most 
important  functions. 

Children's  books  will  be  well  written,  and 
wisely  purchased,  in  just  the  proportion  in  which 
the  nature  of  childhood  is  studied  and  understood. 
This  seems  a  truism ;  but  it  nevertheless  needs 
to  be  stated.  For,  of  all  branches  of  recondite 
science,  pcedology,  or  the  science  which  syste- 
matically observes  the  phenomena  of  child-life, 
and  investigates  the  laws  which  govern  its  early 
development,  seems  to  have  fewest  professors 
and  least  encouragement.  It  is  a  department  of 
human  knowledge  in  which  we  have  all  had 
some  teaching,  but  in  which  we  have  for  the 
most  part  been  eager  to  forget  all  we  ever  knew. 
In  youth,  we  have  hastened  on,  anxious  to  be- 
come men  and  women,  glad  to  throw  off  the  tra- 
ditions of  childhood,  and  unaware  that  the  child's 
experience,  if  we  could  retain  it  in  our  memory, 
would  be  priceless  in  after  life.  Many  a  parent 
remembers  with  bitterness,  the  time  when  he 
sought  to  cover  with  oblivion,  feelings  and  no- 
tions, which,  in  later  days,  he  has  vainly  striven  to 
recall,  and  for  even  a  faint  glimpse  of  which  he 
could  now  find  abundant  use.  He  looks  back, 
and  knows  that  he  has  lost,  not  only  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  child's  heart,  but  even  the  knowledge 
of  what  that  freshness  is.  The  world  has  closed 
round  him,  the  claims  of  active  life  have  become 
more  urgent,  and  in  the  "  glare  of  the  lights  of 
common  day/'  it  is  hard,  and  indeed  almost  im- 
possible, to  recall  the  sensations  which  were  once 
imparted  by  the  fresh  breath  of  dawn,  and  the 
sweet  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  they  who  in 
after  life  retain  most  of  this  experience,  are  gen- 
erally the  best  and  the  noblest.  The  power  to 
understand  and  sympathize  with  children,  is  one 
which  belongs  to  the  higher,  not  to  the  lower 
order  of  minds.  It  is  ceteris  paribus,  most  likely 
to  be  possessed  by  those  of  the  deepest  natural 
sensibility,  united  with  the  highest  culture.  And 
since  the  day,  when  the  Divine  Teacher  tenderly 
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"took  a  little  child  and  set  hini  in  the  midst,"  a 
new  and  touching  sacredness  seems  to  attach  to 
infancy.  To  the  Christian  man,  it  has  become 
the  tjpe  of  that  purity  of  heart  which  he  longs 
to  attain;  and  when  he  meditates  most  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  "except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,"  he  sees  a  new 
reason  for  desiring  that  his  own  sympathies  for 
Children  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  his  own  mind 
may  be  spared  to  understand  them  better.  In- 
deed it  is  seldom  that  any  man  has  failed  to  ex- 
perience a  thrill  of  delight  on  finding  that  he  was 
a  favorite  of  a  young  child.  Something  has  told 
him,  that  the  love  and  trust  which  he  had  beeu 
so  fortunate  as  to  awaken,  constituted  a  truer 
compliment  than  could  ever  have  been  put  into 
words  by  older  lips.  He  has  been  conscious  that 
that  side  of  his  own  nature  on  which  it  opened 
itself  to  communion  with  the  heart  of  the  little 
one,  was  the  purest  and  the  best.  He  has  felt 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  if  the  emotions 
thus  called  forth  could  last  longer,  and  influence 
him  more.  He  has  known  that  in  simple  affec- 
tionate intercourse  with  a  child,  he  has  himself 
been  receiving,  when,  perhaps,  he  thought  he  was 
only  teaching  ;  and  he  has  guessed,  that  there 
might,  after  all,  be  some  wisdom  in  the  much 
derided  lines,  which  Wordsworth  addressed  to  a 
boy. 

<  My  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 

Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn  ! 

(To  be  continued .) 


ANECDOTE  FOR  FATHER'S 

SHOWING  HOW  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LYING  MAY  BE  TAUGHT. 

I  have  a  boy  of  five  years  old  : 
His  face  is  fair  and  fresh  to  see  ; 

His  limbs  are  cast  in  beauty's  mould, 
And  dearlv  he  loves  me. 


"Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be," 
I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 

"  On  Kilve's  smooth  shore,  by  the  green  sea, 
Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  ?" 

In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me, 
While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm, 

And  said,  "  At  Kilve  I'd  rather  be 
Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm." 

"  Now,  little  Edward,  say,  why  so  ; 

My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why," 
"  I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know." 

"  Why  this  is  strange,"  said  I  ; 

"  For,  here  are  woods,  and  green  hills  warm  ; 

There  surely  must  some  reason  be 
Why  you  would  change  sweet  Liswyn  farm 

For  Kilve  by  the  green  sea." 

On  this,  my  boy  hung  down  his  head, 

He  blushed  with  shame,  Dor  made  reply  ; 

And  five  times  to  the  Child  I  saiJ, 
"  Why,  Edward,  tell  me  why  ?" 

His  head  he  raised — there  was  in  sight, 
It  caught  his  eye,  he  saw  it  plain — 

Upon  the  house  top,  glittering  bright, 
A  broad  and  gilded  Vane. 

Then  did  the  boy  bis  tongue  unlock  ; 

And  thus  to  me  he  made  reply  ; 
"  At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock, 

And  that's  the  reason  why." 

0  dearest,  dearest  Boy  !  my  heart 
For  better  iore  would  seldom  yearn, 

Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn. 

Wordsworth. 

THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

J.  SWETT. 

The  summer  takes  a  sad  farewell, 

And  glides  with  noiseless  step  away ; 

Brown  autumn  comes  o'er  hill  and  dell, 
To  hold  o'er  earth  her  sober  sway. 


My  thoughts  on  former  pleasures  ran  ; 

I  thought  of  Kilve's  delightful  shore, 
Our  pleasant  home  when  spring  began, 

A  long,  long  year  before. 

A  day  it  was  when  I  could  bear 

Some  fond  regrets  to  entertain  ; 
With  so  much  happiness  to  spare, 

I  could  not  feel  a  pain. 

The  green  earth  echoed  to  the  feet 

Of  lambs  that  bounded  through  the  glade, 

Fr^m  shade  to  sunshine,  and  as  fleet 
From  sunshine  back  to  shade. 

Birds  warbled  round  me — every  trace 
Of  inward  sadness  had  its  charm  ; 

a'Kilve,"  said  I,  "  was  a  favored  place, 
And  so  is  Liswyn  farm." 

My  boy  was  by  my  side,  so  slim 
And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress  ; 

And,  as  we  talked,  I  questioned  him, 
In  very  idleness. 


On  dying  leaves,  with  magic  hand, 
Frost-spirits  rainbow-colors  trace  ; 

The  forest  seems  enchanted  land, 
The  fairies'  chosen  dwelling-place. 

The  Beautiful  claims  earth's  domains, 
And  unseen  artists  every  hour 

Are  sketching  on  the  hills  and  plains 
The  softest  tints,  with  matchless  power. 

The  Indian  summer's  glimmering  haze 
Rests  on  the  changing  earth  awhile, 

And  over  field  and  forest  plays 

The  summer's  last  sad  parting  fmile. 

The  winds  lie  hushed  in  dreamy  sleep, 
And  Nature  sinks  in  calm  repose, 

A  prelude  to  her  slumbers  deep, 

Beneath  the  wintry  shroud  of  snows. 

The  roving  Indian,  Nature's  child, 
Felt  the  sweet  influence  in  his  breast, 

And  fancied  that  the  season  mild 
Came  from  Sowano's  realms  of  rest. 

The  Orient  basks  in  brighter  skies, 

Italia  boasts  a  softer  clime, 
But  no  land  has  the  gorgeous  dyes 

Of  our  mild  Indian  summer  time. 


One  morn  we  strolled  on  our  day  walk, 
Our  quiet  home  all  full  in  view, 

And  held  such  intermitted  talk 
As  we  are  wont  to  do. 
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These  autumn  views  are  all  our  own, 
Painted  by  Nature's  truthful  hand, 

Hung  on  our  northern  hills  alone 
To  beautify  our  father-land. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  eye  can  threaten  like  a  loaded,  levelled 
gun,  or  can  insult  like  kicking  or- hissing,  or,  in 
its  altered  mode,  by  beams  of  kindness,  it  can 
make  the  heart  dance  with  joy.  The  manners  of 
the  eye  reveal  all  the  interior  of  the  man,  though 
our  language  is  inadequate  to  paint  them.  When 
a  thought  strikes  us,  the  eye  is  fixed,  and  re- 
mains gazing  at  a  distance,  and  enumerating  the 
names  of  persons  or  countries,  as  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  England,  Bohemia — the  eyes  wink 
at  each  new  name.  There  is  no  nicety  of  learn- 
ing sought  by  the  mind  that  the  eyes  do  not  vie 
in  acquiring.  "The  artist/'  says  Michael  An- 
gelo,  "  must  take  his  measure  with  tools  not  in 
his  hand,  but  in  the  eye."  And  there  is  no  end 
of  the  catalogue  of  its  performances,  whether  in 
indolent  vision  of  health  and  beauty,  or  the 
strained  vision  of  art  and  labor.  The  eyes  are 
as  bold  as  lions,  roving,  running,  leaping,  here 
and  there,  far  and  near.  They  speak  all  lan- 
guages. They  wait  for  no  introduction.  They 
are  no  Englishmen  ;  ask  no  leave  of  age  or 
rank ;  they  respect  neither  poverty,  nor  riches, 
nor  learning,  nor  power,  nor  virtue,  nor  sex,  but 
intrude  and  go  again, and  go  through  and  through 
you  in  a  moment  of  time.  What  inundations 
of  life  and  thought  are  discharged  from  one  soul 
into  another  through  them  !  The  glance  is 
natural  magic — a  mysterious  communication  es- 
tablished across  the  house  between  two  entire 
strangers,  and  moves  all  the  springs  of  wonder. 
Communication  by  the  glance  is  in  the  greatest 
part  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will.  It 
is  the  bodily  symbol  of  identity  of  nature. — 
We  look  into  the  eyes  to  know  if  this  or  the 
other  form  is  another  self.  The  eyes  will  not 
I  lie,  but  they  make  a  faithful  confession  of  what 
inhabitant  is  there.  The  angels  that  inhabit 
this  temporary  human  form  show  themselves  at 
the  doors,  and  the  imps  and  demons  also.  The 
revelations  are  sometimes  terrific.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  spirit  which  appears  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  at  once  invests  itself  in  a  new 
form  of  its  own  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder. — 
Eyes  converse  in  their  language  as  much  as  the 
tongue,  with  the  advantage  that  the  ocular 
dialect  is  understood  all  the  world  over.  The 
language  of  the  eye  is  very  hard  to  counterfeit. 
You  can  read  in  the  eyes  of  your  companion 
while  you  talk  whether  your  argument  hits  him, 
though  his  tongue  will  not  confess  it.  There  is 
a  look  by  which  a  man  shows  he  is  going  to  say 
a  good  thing,  and  a  look  when  he  has  said  it. — 
Vain  and  forgotten  are  all  the  fine  offices  of  hos- 
pitality if  there  be  no  holiday  in  the  eye.  How 
many  furtive  invitations  are  avowed  by  the  eye, 


though  dissembled  by  the  lips.  A  man  comes 
away  from  a  company;  he  has  heard  no  import- 
ant remark,  but,  if  in  sympathy  with  the  society, 
he  is  inuocent  of  the  fact  of  such  a  stream  of 
life  as  has  been  flowing  to  him  through  the  eye. 
There  are  eyes  which  give  no  more  admission 
into  them  than  blue  berries.  Others  are  liquid, 
and  deep  wells  that  men  might  fall  into.  And 
others  are  oppressive,  and  devouring,  and  take 
too  much  notice.  There  are  asking  eyes,  and 
asserting  eyes,  and  prowling  eyes,  and  eyes  full 
of  faith,  some  of  good,  and  some  of  sinister 
omen. — Emerson. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
AMONG  THE  TREES. 

In  our  studies  of  Trees,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  their  importance  not  only  to  the 
beauty  of  landscape,  but  also  in  the  economy  of 
life  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  no  other  part 
of  the  vegetable  creation  has  Nature  done  so 
much  to  provide  at  once  for  the  comfort,  the  sus- 
tenance, and  the  protection  of  her  creatures. 
They  afford  the  wild  animals  their  shelter  and  their 
abode,  and  yield  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
subsistence.  They  are,  indeed,  so  evidently  in- 
dispensable to  the  wants  of  man  and  brute,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  ex- 
cept in  those  details  which  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. In  a  state  of  Nature  man  makes  direct 
use  of  their  branches  for  weaving  his  tent,  and 
he  thatches  it  with  their  leaves.  In  their  reces- 
ses he  hunts  the  animals  whose  flesh  and  furs 
supply  him  with  food  and  clothing,  and  from 
their  wood  he  obtains  the  implements  for  captur- 
ing and  subduing  them.  Man's  earliest  farina- 
ceous food  was  likewise  the  product  of  trees  ;  for 
in  his  nomadic  condition  he  makes  his  bread 
from  the  acorn  and  the  chestnut :  he  must  become 
a  tiller  of  the  soil,  before  he  can  obtain  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cereal  herbs.  The  groves  were  like- 
wise the  earliest  temples  for  his  worship,  and 
their  fruits  his  first  offerings  upon  the  divine 
altar. 

As  man  advances  nearer  to  civilization,  trees 
afford  him  the  additional  advantage  which  is  de- 
rived from  their  timber.  The  first  houses  were 
constructed  of  wood,  which  enables  hiju  by  its 
superior  plastic  nature,  compared  with  stone,  to 
progress  more  rapidly  in  his  ideas  of  architecture. 
Wood  facilitates  his  endeavors  to  instruct  himself 
in  art,  by  its  adaptedness  to  a  greater  variety  of 
purposes  than  any  other  substance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  principle  instruments  of  civiliza- 
tion which  man  has  derived  from  the  material 
world.  Though  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
the  architect  are  constructed  of  stone,  it  was  wood 
that  afforded  man  that  early  practice  and  experi- 
ence which  initiated  him  into  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ics and  the  principles  of  art,  and  carried  him  along 
gradually  to  perfection. 
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But  as  man  is  nomadic  before  he  is  agricultural, 
and  a  maker  of  tents  and  wigwams  before  he 
builds  houses  and  temples, — in  like  manner  he 
is  an  architect  and  an  idolater  before  he  becomes 
a  student  of  wisdom  ;  he  is  a  sacrificer  in  temples 
and  a  priest  at  their  altars,  before  he  is  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  or  an  interpreter  of  Nature.  After 
the  attainment  of  science,  a  higher  state  of  men- 
tal culture  succeeds,  causing  the  mind  to  see  all 
Nature  invested  with  beauty  and  fraught  with 
imaginative  charms,  which  add  new  wonders  to 
our  views  of  creation  and  new  dignity  to  life. 
Man  now  learns  to  regard  trees  in  other  relations 
besides  their  capacity  to  supply  his  physical  and 
mechanical  wants.  He  looks  upon  them  as  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  face  of  creation,  and 
as  forming  the  conservatories  of  Nature,  in 
which  she  rears  those  minute  wonders  of  her 
skill,  the  flowers  and  smaller  plants  that  will 
flourish  only  under  their  protection,  and  those 
insect  hosts  that  charm  the  student  with  their 
beauty  and  excite  his  wonder  by  their  mysteri- 
ous instincts.  Science,  too,  has  built  an  altar  un- 
der the  trees,  and  delivers  thence  new  oracles  of 
wisdom,  teaching  man  how  they  are  mysteriously 
wedded  to  the  clouds,  and  are  thus  made  the 
blessed  instruments  of  their  beneficence  to  the 
earth.        *       *       *       *       *  * 

I  am  persuaded  that  trees  are  closely  connec- 
ted with  the  fate  of  nations,  that  they  are  the  props 
of  industry  and  civilization,  and  that  in  all  coun- 
tries from  which  the  forests  have  disappeared  the 
people  have  sunk  into  indolence  and  servitude. 

Though  we  may  not  be  close  observers  of  Na- 
ture, we  ca;mot  fail  to  have  remarked  that  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  forms  of  trees,  as  well 
as  in  their  habits.  By  those  who  have  observed 
them  as  landscape  ornaments,  trees  have  been 
classified  according  to  their  shape  and  manner  of 
growth.  They  are  round-headed  or  hemispheri- 
cal, like  the  Oak  and  the  plane  ;  pyramidal,  like 
the  Pine  and  the  Fir;  obeliscal,  like  the  Arbor- 
Vitae  and  Lombardy  Poplar ;  drooping,  like  the 
White  Elm  and  the  Weeping  Willow;  and  um- 
brella-shaped, like  the  Palm.  These  are  the  na- 
tural or  normal  varieties  in  the  forms  of  trees. 
There  are  others  which  may  be  considered  acci- 
dental :  such  are  the  tall  and  irregularly  shaped 
trees  which  have  been  cramped  by  growing  in  a 
dense  forest  that  does  not  permit  the  extension 
of  their  lateral  branches  ;  such  also  are  the  pol- 
lards which  have  been  repeatedly  cut  down  or 
dwarfed  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman. 

Of  the  round-headed  trees,  that  extend  their 
branches  more  or  less  at  wide  angles  from  their 
trunk,  the  Oak  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  the 
most  celebrated.  To  the  mind  of  an  American, 
"however,  the  Oak  is  far  less  familiar  than  the 
Elm,  as  a  way-side  tree;  but  in  England,  where 
many 

"  a  cottage-chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  Oaks," 


this  tree,  which  formerly  received  divine  honors 
in  that  country,  is  now  hardly  less  sacred  in  the  ' 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  fami- 
liarity with  its  shelter  and  its  shade,  and  their 
ideas  of  its  usefulness  to  the  human  family.  The 
history  of  the  British  Isles  is  closely  interwoven 
with  circumstances  connected  with  the  Oak,  and 
the  poetry  of  Great  Britain  has  derived  from  it 
many  a  theme  of  inspiration. 

The  Oak  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  spread  of 
its  lower  branches  and  its  broad  extent  of 
shade, — for  its  suggestiveness  of  power,  and  con- 
sequent expression  of  grandeur.  It  is  allied 
with  the  romance  of  early  history ;  it  is  cele- 
brated by  its  connection  with  the  religion  and 
religious  rites  of  the  Druids, — with  the  customs 
of  the  Romans,  who  formed  of  its  green  leaves 
the  civic  crown  for  their  heroes,  and  who  planted 
it  to  overshadow  the  temple  of  J upiter ;  and  many 
ancient  superstitions  give  its  name  a  peculiar 
significance  to  the  poet  and  the  antiquary.  From 
its  timber,  marine  architecture  has  derived  the 
most  important  aid,  and  it  has  thereby  become 
associated  with  the  grandeur  of  commerce.  *  *  * 

The  American  continent  contains  a  great  many 
species  of  Oak  in  its  indigenous  forests.  Of  these 
the  White  Oak  bears  the  most  resemblance  to  ] 
the  classical  tree,  in  its  general  appearance,  in  the 
contorted  growth  of  its  branches,  and  in  the  ed- 
ible quality  of  its  fruit.  But  the  Red  Oak,  the 
most  northerly  species,  exceeds  all  others  in  size. 
No  other  attains  so  great  a  height,  or  spreads  its 
branches  so  widely,  or  surpasses  it  in  regularity 
of  form.  As  we  advance  south,  the  White  Oak 
is  conspicuous  until  we  arrive  at  North  Carolina, 
where  the  forests  and  way  side  exhibit  the  beau- 
tiful Evergreen  Oak,  which,  with  its  slender  un-  1 
divided  leaves,  the  minute  subdivisions  of  its  1 
branches,  and  its  general  comeliness  of  form, 
would  be  mistaken  by  a  stranger  for  a  Willow. 
A  close  inspection,  however,  would  soon  convince  • 
him  that  it  has  none  of  the  fragility  of  the  Wil- 
low. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  noted  of  all 
the  genus  for  its  hardness  and  durability,  being 
the  identical  Live  Oak  which  has  supplied  our 
navy  with  the  most  valuable  of  timber.  At  the 
South  the  Evergreen  Oak  is  a  common  way-side 
tree,  mingling  its  hues  with  the  lighter  green  of 
the  Cypress  and  the  sombre  verdure  of  the  Mag- 
nolia. 

The  Oak  exceeds  all  other  trees,  not  only  in 
actual  strength,  but  also  in  that  outward  appear- 
ance by  which  this  quality  is  manifested.  This 
expression  is  due  to  the  general  horizontal  spread 
of  its  principal  boughs,  the  peculiar  angularity, 
of  the  unions  of  its  small  branches,  the  want  of 
flexibility  in  its  spray,  and  its  great  size  when 
compared  with  its  height,  all  manifesting  its  [ 
power  to  resist  the  wind  and  the  storm.  Hence 
it  is  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  trees,  surpassing 
all  in  those  qualities  that  indicate  nobleness  and 
capacity.    It  is  the  emblem  of  strength,  dignity, 
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and  grandeur:  the  severest  hurricane  cannot' 
overthrow  it,  and,  by  destroying  some  of  its 
branches,  leaves  it  only  with  more  wonderful 
proofs  of  its  resistance.  Like  the  rock  that  rises 
in  mid-ocean,  it  becomes  in  its  old  age  a  just 
symbol  of  fortitude,  parting  with  its  limbs  one 
by  one,  as  they  are  broken  by  the  gale  or  with- 
ered by  decay ;  but  still  retaining  its  many-cen- 
turied  existence,  when  like  an  old  patriarch,  it 
has  seen  all  its  early  companions  removed. 

Standard  Oaks  are  comparatively  rare  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  not  many  adorn  our 
way-sides  and  enclosures,  which  are  mostly 
shaded  by  Elms,  Limes,  Maples  and  Ash-trees. 
The  scarcity  of  Oaks  in  these  places  is  attribu- 
table in  some  degree  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  roots,  which  extend  downwards  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  soil,  causing  them  to  be  difficult  of 
transplantation.  It  is  owing  in  still  greater 
measure  to  the  value  of  Oak-wood  for  ship-tim- 
ber,— especially  as  those  full-grown  trees  which 
have  sprung  up  by  the  road-sides,  and  the  no- 
ble pasture  Oaks,  contain  the  greatest  number 
of  those  joints  which  are  in  special  demand  for 
ship-building.  Year  after  year,  therefore,  has 
witnessed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  these 
venerable  trees,  which  the  public  should  have 
protected  from  the  profane  hands  of  the  "  tim- 
berer,"  by  forcing  him  to  procure  his  materials 
from  the  forest.  The  community  needs  to  be 
taught  that  a  standard  tree  of  good  size  and  well- 
developed  proportions  is  of  more  value  for  its 
shade,  and  as  an  object  in  the  landscape,  than  a 
whole  acre  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  a  wood. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  KEEP  SWEET  POTATOES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa) 
Herald  gives  the  following  method  of  keeping 
the  sweet  potato  through  the  winter: — "I  use 
dry  sand  and  put  them  in  ;  it  does  not  matter 
how  the  sand  is  dried — in  a  kiln,  in  a  log  heap, 
or  in  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  dry,  that  is  all  that 
is  required.  I  prefer  drying  in  a  log  heap,  as 
it  costs  four  times  less  and  is  just  as  good.  Any 
family  that  has  a  little  room  with  a  stove  in  it, 
may  keep  a  box  or  two  of  eight  or  ten  bushels 
without  much  inconvenience.  The  boxes  must 
be  raised  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
they  must  not  be  nearer  than  four  inches  from 
the  wall.  Fill  the  box  with  potatoes,  and  then 
cover  them  with  sand.  I  have  also  known  them  to 
keep  well  in  buckwheat  chaff.  In  order  to  keep 
potatoes  with  success,  there  must  be  a  thermome- 
ter kept  in  the  room.  The  mercury  must  not 
sink  below  40°  ;  if  it  does,  the  potatoes  will  chill 
and  rot ;  it  also  must  not  rise  above  60°,  or  they 
will  grow.  I  never  lost  any  of  my  potatoes 
except  by  letting  the  room  get  too  cold.  A  ther- 
mometer only  costs  a  dollar,  and  every  man 
ought  to  have  one." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

What  Shall  we  do  for  Coffee  ? — It  appears  from 
statistics  recently  published  that  the  consumption  of 
coffee  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  pro- 
duction. Last  year  the  total  consumption  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  alone  was  330,000  tons,  while 
the  productions  of  all  other  countries  was  but  312,000 
tons.  The  probable  consumption  of  the  present  year 
is  estimated  at  337,000  tons,  and  the  probable  produc- 
tion at  274,000;  and  of  next  year  the  former  at  313- 
000  tons,  and  the  latter  at  345,000. 

Economy  in  Leather. — A  firm  in  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, are  manufacturing  about  1,500  pounds  of 
leather  daily,  from  scraps  of  leather  and  old  pieces 
of  rope.  It  has  not  been  introduced  out  of  New  Eng- 
land, yet  the  demand  is  reported  to  be  greater  than 
the  supply.  The  process  of  making  is  similar  to  that 
of  manufacturing  paper. 

Florence  Nightingale.— Florence  Nightingale,  who 
for  several  months  past  has  been  confined  to  her  rooms, 
in  London,  we  are  happy  to  state  has  recovered  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  removal  to  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful suburbs  of  that  city. 

Marble. — A  valuable  bed  of  white  marble  has  been 
discovered  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  appears  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. The  neighbors  think  it  superior  to  that 
found  at  Rutland,  Vt. 

Density  of  Population  in  the  United  States. — 
Some  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  census  are,  that  the 
non-slaveholding  States  are  twice  as  dense  as  the 
slave-holding  States.  The  middle  States  are  the  den- 
sest; next,  the  New  England;  then  the  Northwest; 
then  the  South,  and  lastly  the  Southwest.  The  States, 
taken  together,  have  a  density  of  about  sixteen  to  the 
square  mile.  With  the  density  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, which  are  the  least  populous  of  any  European 
States,  the  United  States  would  have  forty- five  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ;  with  the  density  of  Russia,  over 
eighty  millions  ;  with  that  of  Spain  two  hundred  mil- 
lions; of  France,  five  hundred  millions;  of  Britain, 
six  hundred  and  sixty  millions  ;  of  Belgium,  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  In  population,  the  United 
States  is  probably  exceeded  only  by  four  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  ;  namely,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and 
the  British  Empire  of  Europe.  It  is  nearly  or  quite 
twice  as  populous  as  Prussia,  Spain  or  Turkey,  and  is 
equal  to  the  aggregate  population  of  twenty-four  out 
of  the  thirty-seven  States  of  Europe. 

Prison  Statistics. — The  Norristown  prison  contains 
at  this  time  thirty-eight  prisoners,  of  whom  twenty- 
seven  are  convicts  under  sentence,  eight  committed 
by  the  Burgess  for  drunkenness  and  one  detained  as 
witness.  During  the  present  month  four  of  the  con- 
victs will  be  discharged  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  each 
month  growing  less,  which  indicates  that  crime  in 
Montgomery  county  is  considerably  on  the  decrease. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  offers  a  prize  of 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  traveller  who  shall  first 
travel  from  Senegal  to  Algeria,  or  from  Algeria  to 
Senegal,  by  way  of  Timbuctoo. 

Cost  of  Railway  Accidents  in  England. — In  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  Great  Northern 
Company  paid  no  less  a  sum  than  £26,312  under  the 
head  of  compensation  for  accidents  and  losses. 

Earthquake  in  Canada  and  England. — A  slight 
shock  of  earthquake  was  experienced  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  inst.,  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  the 
Flour  market,  but  the  demand  is  limited  at  pres- 
sent  quotations,  both  for  shipment  and  home  consump- 
tion. Slight  sales  for  export  at  $5  87j  per  barrel  for 
superfine  and  $6  for  extra.  The  sales  to  the  trade  are 
at  the  same  figures,  and  extra  family  and  fancy  brands 
at  $6  25  a  $7.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  very 
quiet.  We  quote  the  former  at  $4  25  and  the  latter 
at  $3  50  per  barrel. 

Grain — There  is  a  light  supply  of  Wheat  and 
good  demand.  Sales  of  2,000  bus.  good  and  fair 
Western  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  38  a  1  40,  and  white 
$1  45  a  1  50.  Rye  is  dull  at  80  cts.  Corn  is  dull, 
with  sales  of  good  yellow  at  72  a  73£  c — new  at  67c. 
Oats  are  steady,  with  sales  of  prime  Delaware  at 
35J  cents,  and  Pennsylvania  at  36  a  37  cents.  Sales 
of  Malt  at  95  a  97  cents,  and  Barley  at  85  a  90  c. 

Cloverseed  is  in  demand,  at  $6  87  per  64  lbs. 
Sale3  of  prime  Timothy  at  $2  624  and  Flaxseed  at 
$\  63  per  bushel. 

A young  woman  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Friends' 
family,  to  teach  young  children  and  to  assist  in 
the  sewing  and  lighter  work  of  the  family.  Enquire 
for  information  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Spring  Garden 
and  10th  sts.,  Philadelphia.  10th  mo.  20. 

Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends'* 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  St., 
583  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St., 
Baltimore. 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers — a  book  for  chil- 
dren. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries — designed  for  young 
persons. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  held  by  Friends. 
Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney. 
A  daily  Scriptural  Watchword. 


C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  tbe  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

A young  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  teacher  or 
governess  for  small  children.  Has  bad  several 
years  experience  in  teaching  ;  would  also  give  in- 
struction on  the  Sewing  Machine.  Address 

CATHARINE  CLEMENT, 
Paulsborough,  Gloucester  Co.,N.  J. 

0SWRGO  VILLAGE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIBLS. — This  School  will  commence 
its  Winter  Term  on  the  fifth  of  eleventh  moLth,  (No- 
vember,) and  continue  twenty-two  weeks. 

Tbe  situation  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood.  The  Buildings  have  been  enlarged  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  so  as  to  furnish  good  accommo- 
dations. 

Students  coming  by  Railroad  will  be  met  at  the  Gre- 
gory House,  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Term,  and  be  carried  out  free  of  expense;  also,  be 
brought  back  at  the  close  of  the  Term. 

Charles  Drake  and  wife  will  superintend  the  Board- 
ing. The  services  of  James  M.  De  Garmo  have  been 
secured  as  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Male  Department, 
and  Amy  Drury  in  the  Female  Department.  All 
English  Branches  will  be  faithfully  taught  by  both, 
and  Latin  by  J.  De  Garmo. 


Boya  and  Girls  will  find  here  both  a  School  and  a 
Home,  where  they  will  receive  kind  and  careful  treat- 
ment.   Tbe  discipline  will  be  thorough  but  kind. 

Terms. — $60  per  session  of  twenty-two  weeks,  (one- 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  at  tbe  middle 
of  the  term,)  including  washing  and  mending.  Students 
will  be  furnished  with  wash  bowls,  towels,  &c,  in  the 
School. 

All  applications  concerning  the  business  of  the 
School  should  be  addressed  to 

CHARl.ES  DRAKE, 
General  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Village,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  MOORE,' 
CLARK  C  BARMORE, 
ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP  MOORE, 

Proprietor?. 

N.  B.  Books,  Paper,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  furnished  at 
the  School  at  Poughkeepsie  prices. 

1  AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
JT  AND  GENTLEMEN,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on 
tbe  Stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Keni  ett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
delightful  portions  of  Chester  county. 

The  Winter  term  of  twenty  weeks,  will  commence 
tbe  5th  of  the  11th  mo.,  1860. 

TERMS — Sixty  dollais  per  session. 
Young  men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both 
sexes  for  teaching.     Instruction  upon  the  Normal 
System.    The  English  and  Classical  courses  will  be 
thorough.    For  ciiculars  address 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or     )  Principal. 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  )  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
References  : — Benjamin  Swayne,  London  Grove. 
Pa  ;  Thomas   M.  Plummer,  Monrovia,  Md.;  Wm. 
Snowden,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.;  Jos.  Jobson,  830  Mar- 
shall street,  Philadelphia;  N.  M.  Haines,  Clarksboro, 
N.  J.  10  mo  :  6,  I860.— 6w 

ELDRTDGE'S  hill  boarding  school  for 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
11th  mo.  6rb. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  extra. 

For   further   information  address   the  Principal. 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 

MHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
£}this  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  tf  rm  will  commence  the  1st  of  tbe  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
maybe  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  p  .    .  , 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,  principals. 

8  mo.  25  —2  mo. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  f  rs.;  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP  III. 
(  Continued  from  page  516.) 

In  the  Summer  following  I  went  with  Kobert 
Jordan  to  West  river  Yearly  meetiDg  in  Mary- 
land, and  we  visited  ^most  of  the  meetings  of 
friends  in  that  province,  and  his  company  was 
profitably  instructive  to  me  who  was  but  young 
in  the  ministry.  I  think  I  knew  him  well ;  he 
had  a  good  gift  of  the  ministry,  and  was  highly 
favored  in  the  living  openings  of  truth,  but  was 
often  low  in  mind  and  very  humble  in  spirit 
One  time  as  we  were  riding  together,  he  lagged 
behind  for  several  miles.  I  asked  him  why  he 
rode  so  slow?  He  made  no  reply,  whereupon  I 
stopt  until  he  came  up  ;  his  countenance  was  solid, 
and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  weeping.  I  asked 
what  ailed  him;  after  some  time  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  great  favors 
which  man  partook  of,  particularly  in  being 
placed  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  how  easily 
they  were  broke,  and  made  subject  to  his  will ; 
what  a  small  turn  with  the  bridle  would  put 
them  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  and  on  a  gentle 
motion  would  amend  or  slacken  their  pace,  at 
the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  rider,  and  that  man, 
the  most  noble  and  intelligent  creature,  should 
so  far  neglect  the  duty  of  a  willing  subjection  to  his 
Maker,  who  so  highly  had  favored  him  with 
temporal  blessings,  and  the  knowledge  of  heaven- 
ly things.  I  had  been  at  that  meeting  about 
three  years  before,  having  had  some  business  to 


do  for  a  friend  of  mine  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  crossed  over  the  Bay  to  the 
Western  shore,  and  was  at  the  Yearly  meeting, 
and  being  grieved  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
elders,  whose  age,  if  they  had  kept  to  the  truth 
and  had  been  zealous  for  the  honor  thereof,  would 
have  made  them  better  examples,  I  spoke  my 
mind  plainly  to  them,  but  not  without  proper 
caution  ( as  I  thought)  both  with  respect  to  my 
youth  and  their  age ;  but  some  seemed  a  little 
warmed  thereby,  and  asked  for  my  certificate,  if 
I  had  any.  I  honestly  told  them,  the  principle 
business  that  brought  me  from  home  was  tempo- 
ral,which  having  accommodated,I  thought  I  might 
attend  that  meeting  without  offence,  if  1  did  not 
misbehave  myself.  William  Richardson  desired 
Friends  to  consider  what  I  had  said,for  he  believed 
if  they  did,  they  would  perceive  the  young  man 
had  a  certificate  with  him,  that  might  answer  for 
one  of  a  neighboring  province  to  attend  such  a 
meeting. 

It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  relate  that,  in 
the  year  1736,  one  night  as  I  lay  in  bed,  my 
mind  was  uncommonly  affected  with  the  incomes 
of  divine  love  and  life,  and  therein  I  had  a  view 
of  the  churches  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  clear 
prospect  that  I  should  visit  them,  and  in  that 
prospect  and  the  strength  of  affection  which  I 
then  felt,  I  said  in  my  heart  it  is  enough  ;  I  will 
prepare  for  the  journey  as  soon  as  I  can  hear  of  a 
suitable  companion,  for  I  do  not  expect  that  I 
shall  have  a  clearer  sight  than  I  now  have.  I 
soon  heard  of  a  friend  who  had  a  visit  to  New 
J ersey  before  him .  I  spoke  to  him  about  my  con- 
cern ;  he  let  me  know  that  he  knew  of  a  com- 
panion, and  they  had  agreed  upon  a  time  to 
proceed ;  after  I  had  mentioned  it  to  him  and 
some  other  friends,  my  concern  seemed  to  die 
away ;  but  I  remembered  the  resolution  that  I 
took  up,  and  that  I  then  thought  I  would  not 
look  to  be  bidden  again,  and  was  fearful  some- 
thing had  drawn  my  mind  from  the  proper 
attention  to  that  opening,  which  was  the  reason 
it  seemed  to  go  off ;  but  the  more  I  strove  to 
look  after  it,  the  duller  it  grew;  I  then  sorely 
repented  that  I  had  spoken  about  it,  and  thought 
it  should  be  a  warning  to  me  in  future ;  for  I 
began  to  see  there  was  a  difference  between  see- 
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ing  what  was  to  be  done,  and  being  bidden  to  do 
the  thing  shown  ;  besides  (his,  I  had  to  consider 
there  was  a  time  to  bud,  a  time  to  blossom,  a 
time  for  fruit  to  set  and  appear,  and  a  time  for  it 
to  ripen. 

And  in  the  forepart  of  the  winter  ( 1738, )  I 
thought  it  seemed  to  revive,  and  when  I  saw 
John  Hunt,  a  Friend  from  England,  I  believed  I 
should  go  with  him  when  he  went  through  New 
Jersey,  and  told  him  what  I  thought,  at  which 
he  rejoiced,  for  we  were  nearly  united;  so  we 
appointed  a  time  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  and 
when  we  had  so  far  concluded,  being  about  six 
weeks  beforehand,  my  concern,  as  I  thought,  soon 
withered  away,  and  I  began  to  be  in  great  fear 
that  I  had  been  again  too  forward  therein,  but 
after  some  time  of  humbling  exercise  on  that 
account,  the  Lord,  whom  I  feared,  from  the  love 
with  which  he  was  pleased  to  enrich  my  heart, 
gave  me  to  remember,  that  when  I  made  the  ap- 
pointment with  my  friend,  it  was  in  his  fear 
and  great  abasement  of  self,  and  as  I  had  seen 
clearly  to  make  the  appointment,  it  was  my  place 
to  attend  in  humble  reliance  on  him  for  ability 
to  perform  the  embassy ;  for  the  Lord  who  call- 
eth  and  sendeth  forth  his  own,  will  also  provide 
all  things  convenient  for  them. 

When  the  time  came,  I  set  forward  very  poor 
and  needy,  which  continued  until  we  entered 
our  service ;  we  took  a  few  meetings  before  our 
general  spring  meeting  ;  and  after  attending 
that,  we  went  toWoodberry,  Pilesgrove,  Salem, 
Alloways  creek,  Cohansy,  and  so  to  Cape  May, 
and  had  some  close  work,  but  in  the  main  satis- 
factory to  ourselves  at  least ;  after  having  several 
meetings  at  and  near  the  Capes,  we  went  to 
Great  Eggharbor  and  had  a  meeting  there,  and 
another  at  the  house  of  our  friend  Japhet  Leeds, 
and  so  over  the  marshes  to  Little  Eggharbor  river, 
and  had  two  meetings  with  Friends,in  one  of  which 
I  stood  up  with  a  large  opening  as  I  thought,  but 
after  a  short  introduction  it  closed  up,  and  I  sat 
down  again,  which  was  some  mortification  to  me 
as  a  man,  though  very  profitable,  being  thereby 
taught  to  know,  that  he  that  would  speak  as  the 
oracle  of  God,  must,  under  the  gentle  burden  of 
the  word,  in  humble  fear,  wait  for  wisdom,  utter- 
ance, and  ability  to  perform  the  service  to  the 
edification  of  the  church  and  his  own  inward 
peace,  and  not  to  look  after  large  and  spacious 
openings,  sometimes  desirable  to  the  creaturely 
part  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  which  must 
suffer  famine. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  in  these  parts,  coming 
very  early,  a  Friend  belonging  thereto  invited 
us  to  go  to  his  house  not  far  off,  and  he  would 
put  up  our  horses  to  hay  during  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  saying  that  we  must  go  to  his  house  to 
dine  ;  but  I  felt  a  stop  in  my  mind,  and  told 
him  that  our  horses  could  stand  very  well  there 
until  after  meeting;  it  so  fell  out  that  neither 
of  us  said  anything  in  the  meeting,  which  never- 


■  theless  was  to  us  satisfactory,  for  we  had  a  sense 
that  the  people  had  been  fed  with  words,  and 
had  a  hunger  thereafter,  more  than  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pure  word  of  power  and  life 
nigh  in  the  heart  and  mouth,  that  they  might 
not  only  hear  it  but  be  found  doers  thereof ; 
after  the  meeting  no  one  asked  us  to  dine,  but 
went  away  and  left  us,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  care  of  our  kind  guide  that  came  from  the 
meeting  we  were  last  at,  we  should  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  have  got  forward;  I  mentioned  this 
to  show  how  unacceptable  silence  is  to  such 
whose  ears  itch  after  words. 

From  hence  we  went  through  the  desert  to  Upper 
Springfield  where  we  had  a  satisfactory  meeting, 
then  taking  the  meetings  Northward  to  Stony- 
brook  and  Trenton,  we  returned  to  Bordentown, 
and  so  crossed  the  Delaware.     Some  of  the 
meetings  were  large  and  very  satisfactory  under 
the  owning  of  truth,  the  power  whereof  was  in 
dominion,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  praised, 
who  is  worthy  forever;  and  some  were  remark- 
ably close  and  hard,  which  made  me  remember 
a  saying  of  that  experienced  minister  and  elder, 
John  Fothergill,  that,  "  When  he  was  first  in 
this  country,  he  had  some  extraordinary  meet- 
ings hereaway,  the  people  being  iudustrious  in 
a  natural  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense,  some  of 
whom  were  now  removed,  and  their  children 
possessed  the  temporal  estates  of  their  fathers, 
and  though  their  outward  habitations  looked 
spacious,  their  meetings  for  worship  were  dull 
and  heavy,  by  reason  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
their  indifference   about  heavenly  treasure. " 
One  meeting  which  we  were  at  was  remarkably 
hard  ;  my  companion  J.  H.  was  exceedingly  ex- 
ercised, under  a  sense  that  the  people  were  too 
rich,  full,  and  whole  in  their  own  eyes ;  he  sat 
the  meeting  through,  and  suffered  in  silence,  but 
t  had  something  to  say  very  close  and  partic- 
ular, and  felt  a  degree  of  the  strength  and  power 
of  truth  to  clear  myself  in  an  innocent  and 
loving  manner ;  and  remembering  they  were 
brethren,  did  not  preach  myself  out  of  charity 
towards  them,  and  so  had  peace.     We  went 
home  with  an  elderly  Friend,  who  in  a  stern 
manner  asked  me  from  whence  I  came,  and  said 
I  was  a  stranger  to  him.    I  answered  him  with  a 
cheerful  boldness ;  he  asked  me  what  my  calling 
was,  I  told  him  husbandry ;  he  farther  queried  if 
I  was  used  to  splitting  of  wood.    I  let  him  know 
I  had  practiced  it  for  many  years.    He  again  ask- 
ed me,  if  I  knew  the  meaning  of  a  common  say- 
ing of  those  who  were  used  to  that  business, 
<l  Tis  soft  knocks  must  enter  hard  blocks ; "  I 
told  him  I  knew  it  well,  but  there  was  some  old 
wood  that  was  rather  decayed  at  heart,  and  to 
strike  with  a  soft  or  gentle  blow  at  a  wedge  in 
such  blocks,  would  drive  it  to  the  head  without 
rending  them  and  the  labor  would  be  lost,  when 
a  few  smart  lively  strokes  would  burst  them 
asunder;  whereupon  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
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shoulder,  saying,  "  Well,  my  lad,  I  perceive  thou 
art  born  for  a  warrior,  and  I  commend  thee 
And  thus  we  came  off  better  than  we  expect- 
ed, for  I  thought  he  pointed  at  uiy  service 
that  day  ;  he  was  ever  afterward  very  loving  to 
me,  and  I  was  inwardly  thankful  that  the  Lord 
was  near  to  me,  for  which  I  praise  his  sacred 
name.  To  be  becomingly  bold  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  at  times  is  particularly  necessary,  other- 
wise the  weight  of  the  testimony  thereof  would 
be  lessened,  and  a  carping  spirit  set  over  it. 

From  Borden  town  we  went  to  Plumstead  in 
Bucks  county,  and  on  a  First  day  had  a  pretty 
good  meeting,  and  to  a  monthly  meeting  at 
Buckingham,  then  to  Wrightstown,  the  Falls, 
and  Middletown,  which  meetings  were  in  a  good 
degree  satisfactory,  the  reaches  of  the  power  of 
truth  being  felt  to  extend,  for  which  we  were 
thankful ;  though  in  some  of  them,  there  is  too 
great  a  want  of  faithful  members  to  put  the  dis- 
cipline in  practice  against  those  that  were  dis- 
orderly, and  thereby  brought  a  reproach  on  the 
truth ;  we  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  next 
day  to  Chester,  from  whence  I  went  home  the 
same  day. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1740, 1  had  some  draw- 
ings in  my  mind  to  attend  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  Shrewsbury,  and  was  at  several  meetings 
on  my  way  thither,  at  one  of  which  a  friend  ap- 
peared, who  I  thought  had  good  service  in  the 
forepart  of  his  testimony,  but  as  truth  did  not 
rise  into  dominion  so  high  as  he  expected, 
perhaps  in  too  much  zeal  and  creaturely  warmth, 
he  laid  on  a  little  too  fast,  and  continued  until 
the  life  rather  abated,  and  some  tender  minds 
hurt ;  for  it  often  happens  that  such  to  whom  hard 
things  belong,  will  put  them  off,  and  those  who 
are  more  tender  and  least  deserving  of  such 
doctrine,  will  take  it' to  themselves  to  their  own 
hurt.  Oh  !  how  careful  ministers  ought  to  be 
whilst  they  are  in  their  service,  that  they  may 
be  favored  with  an  inward  feeling  sense  of  the 
states  to  which  they  minister,  and  be  influenced 
with  wisdom  from  above  to  divide  the  word  aright, 
in  meekness,  gentleness,  and  holy  fear,  then 
truth  will  have  its  own  weight,  authority  and 
power.  After  the  Friend  sat  down,  it  became 
the  concern  of  another  in  a  few  words,  as  it 
were,  to  number  the  slain,  and  search  for  the 
wounded,  and  set  close  and  hard  things  where 
they  belonged,  by  describing  their  several  dispo- 
sitions in  choosing  and  refusing  to  take  hard 
things.  Afterwards  being  in  company  with  the 
Friend  above  hinted,  and  he  being  down  in  his 
mind  and  perhaps  not  fully  knowing  the  cause, 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  meeting ;  to 
which  I|was  not  forward  to  answer ;  he  said,  tell 
me  what  I  have  done  this  day  ?  Whereupon  I 
asked  him  privately  and  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
what  Gideon  did  to  the  men  of  Succoth  ?  Jud. 
viii.  16  ;  at  which  he  was  greatly  humbled,  fully 
understanding  what  I  meant,  and  did  not  in  the 


least  resent  the  hint;  which  I  thought  was 
truly  great  in  him,  and  very  becoming  a  minis- 
ter ;  for  if  we  would  instruct  others,  we  should 
be  exemplary  in  taking  instruction  ourselves 
when  necessary. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Some  Reflections  and  Considerations  on  the  life 
and  Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  after  his  conversion  was 
called  Paul,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  zealous 
young  man  in  his  way,  before  his  conversion,  as 
he  testified  before  King  Agrippa,  after  he  was 
taken  and  accused  of  the  Jews;  "My  manner  of 
life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  among 
mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the 
Jews,  which  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  (if 
they  would  testify,)  that  after  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee,  and  now, 
I  stand,  and  am  judged,  for  the  hope  of  the 
promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers,"  &c.  "  I 
verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, which  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem,  and  many 
of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  re 
ceived  authority  from  the  chief  priests ;  and 
when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice 
against  them.  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every 
synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme; 
and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  perse- 
cuted them  even  unto  strange  cities."  But  after 
his  extraordinary  conversion,  he  was  an  entirely 
changed  man,  and  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision,  being  equally  zealous  for  the 
cause,  which  he  had,  in  his  ignorance  and  tra- 
ditional religion,  persecuted. 

Thus  he  was  made  an  Apostle  and  able  min- 
ister of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  resurrection, 
and  of  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,  whom  the 
Apostles  preached ;  and  these  things  he  had  not 
by  tradition,  but  by  divine  immediate  revelation, 
not  being  taught  by  man,  but  of  God,  by  the 
revelation  of  his  Son  in  him,  that  he  might 
preach  him  to  the  Gentiles.  For  Paul's  preaching 
and  testimony,  the  unbelieving  Jews  raised 
persecution  against  him  in  divers  cities  and 
places,  and  he  was  beaten,  stoned,  stocked,  im- 
prisoned ;  he  suffered  patiently,  not  counting  his 
life  dear  to  himself,  so  that  he  might  finish  his 
testimony  to  the  truth,  and  persevere  in  faith 
and  patience  to  the  end. 

Paul  became  a  man  of  large  experience,  and 
by  looking  closely  into  himself,  perceived  two 
laws  within  himself  that  were  contrary  one  to 
the  other,  striving  for  the  mastery.  He  found  a 
law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  in 
his  mind.  He  says,  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God,  after  the  inward  man,  but  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
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law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members.  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  So  then  with  the  mind,  I  my- 
self serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh,  the 

.  law  of  sin.  There  is  therefore  now  no  condem- 
nation to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 
For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  J esus 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
Thus  Paul  experienced  a  great  and  glorious  over- 
coming of  the  law  of  sin  in  his  members  by  a 
firm  trust  in  God,  and  joining  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  control  and  government  of  the 
Divine  law  in  his  mind.  And  yet  we  find  it  was 
needful  for  him  to  watch  against  some  of  the 
ruling  or  chief  propensities  of  the  natural  man, 
and  to  keep  his  body  under,  lest,  while  he 
preached  to  others,  himself  should  become  a 
castaway.  He  says — "  and  lest  I  should  be  ex- 
alted above  measure  through  the  abundance  of 
the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me, 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  For  this 
thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might 
depart  from  me.  And  he  said  unto  me,  my  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore  will 
I  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  me." 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all,  and 
always  has  been,  and  the  grace  of  God  is  one  in 
itself,  and  unchangable  in  its  nature  and  effects; 
when  believed  in  and  obeyed  it  saves  from  sin, 
enables  to  resist  temptation,  teaches  to  deny  all 
ungodliness  and  wordly  lust,  and  is  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  all  as  it  was  to  Paul. 

This  eminent  Apostle  travelled  much,  preached 
much,  was  instrumental  in  gathering  churches 
to  the  belief  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  hope  of 
salvation,  redemption,  immortality  and  everlast- 
ing life  with  Christ,  and  the  saints  in  glory.  He 
wrote  many  Epistles  to  confirm  the  brethren  and 
churches  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  warning 
to  beware  of  idolatry,  of  following  after  the  works 
of  the  flesh,  but  to  walk  after  the  spirit.  "  0 
foolish  Gallations,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that 
ye  should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eye* 
Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth  cru- 
cified among  you."  "  Are  ye  so  foolish,  having 
begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by 
the  flesh  V  And  after  all  his  labor,  and  travels, 
and  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  amongst  false 
brethren,  he  holds  this  language  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  after  exhorting  him  to  dili- 
gence, to  watch  in  all  things,  to  endure  afflic- 
tions, to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  make 

*  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  he  adds,  "  For  I  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 


righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appear- 
ing." 0  blessed  hope  and  holy  confidence  ! 
There  is  indeed  abundant  encouragement  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  to  persevere  in  faith  and 
patience  to  the  end,  trusting  in  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God,  who  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  who 
diligently  seek  Him  and  abide  in  his  love. 

Samuel  Comfort. 

10th  mo.  1860. 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 
DOING  GOOD. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  current  phrases  of 
the  day  which  are  more  frequently  in  the  mouths 
of  excellent  people  than  that  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  people  ranked  as  good  or  bad 
by  reference  to  it.  If  a  man  is  described  as  ill- 
tempered,  narrow-minded,  and  one-sided,  the 
answer  often  is  that  he  is  most  unselfish,  that  he 
lives  for  others,  and  that  he  passes  his  life  in  doing 
good ;  and  the  praise  awarded  to  the  energetic 
and  successful  prosecution  of  any  of  the  common 
pursuits  of  life  is  often  largely  modified  by  the 
disparaging  comment  that  the  person  who  is  en- 
titled to  it  lives  for  himself — is  intent  on  his 
own  advantage,  and  is  indifferent  to  doing  good 
to  his  neighbors.  The  constant  use  of  this  phrase 
is,  we  think,  a  subject  of  real  regret;  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  any  form  of  words  which 
is  used  more  loosely  and  more  thoughtlessly,  or 
which  works  more  injustice  in  that  secret  court 
in  which  every  man  sits  in  his  own  mind  as 
judge  of  the  conduct  and  characters  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

The  words  "  doing  good  "  may  be  used  either 
in  a  popular  or  in  an  accurate  sense.  Strictly 
speaking,  to  "  do  good  "  must  mean  to  act  right ; 
and  of  course  every  one  would  maintain  that  a 
man  cannot  do  better  than  conform  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  to  the  rule  of  duty,  whatever 
that  may  be.  But  the  popular  and  technical 
sense  of  the  phrase  is  very  different  and  much 
narrower.  It  means  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble  in  the  direct  relief  "of  specific  mis- 
fortune or  the  direct  production  of  specific  benefits 
to  individuals  or  to  classes.  In  this,  which  is 
the  common  application  of  the  word,  people 
would  hardly  say  that  the  time  passed  in  con- 
ducting a  series  of  scientific  experiments,  how- 
ever important,  was  passed  in  doing  good ;  but 
they  would  say  so  of  an  evening  employed  in 
giving  a  gratuitous  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall  to  the 
Christian  Young  Men's  Association.  A  medical 
student  would  not  be  described  as  "  doing  good  " 
whilst  he  was  walking  the  hospitals,  but  if  he 
gratuitously  advised  a  poor  sick  person  he  would. 
The  whole  apparatus  of  charitable  and  philan- 
tropic  undertakings  which  are  so  abundant  in 
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the  present  day — Missionary  Societies,  Bible 
Societies,  Education  Societies,  Lecturing  So- 
cieties, and  the  thousand  other  institutions  of 
the  -same  kind  which  are  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  world — all  are  recognized  as  organs  for  doing 
good;  but  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life — trades, 
professions,  and  occupations  of  every  kind — 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are' not. 

This  mode  of  speaking  does  great  injustice  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  tends  to  establish  an 
unfounded  distinction,  to  give  to  the  most  valu- 
able and  most  important  part  of  society  an 
entirely  wrong  notion  of  their  position  and  of 
their  duties,  and  to  invest  one  particular  class  of 
persons  with  a  degree  of  credit  to  which,  in  fact, 
they  have  little  or  no  claim.  It  is  the  common 
ground  of  almost  all  those  who  profess  to  think 
upon  these  subjects,  that  duty  is  co-extensive 
with  life  itself,  and  that  the  most  rational  view 
which  can  be  taken  of  human  society  is  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  body  corporate,  made  up  of  different 
members,  each  of  which  has  its  own  special  func- 
tion. Thus,  one  class  of  men  tills  the  ground, 
another  combines  and  distributes  its  produce,  a 
third  makes,  and  a  fourth  executes  laws;  and 
so  it  would  be  possible  to  go  through  every  class 
of  human  society.  If  all  these  functions  are 
properly  discharged,  the  whole  body  corporate 
is  in  a  healthy  condition;  and  thence  it  follows 
that  whoever  contributes  to  the  full  and  proper 
discharge  of  any  one  of  these  functions  is  con- 
tributing to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  body ; 
so  that  a  person  occupied  in  them  is  doing  good 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words.  The  proof 
that  any  given  occupation  is  one  of  the  functions 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole,  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  gen- 
eral recognition  as  a  lawful  calling.  People  in 
general  have  neither  the  power  nor  in  most  cases 
the  right  to  look  further.  To  do  so  is  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  judge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world.  If  a  given  occupation  is  openly  and 
avowedly  exercised  without  reproach,  that  fact 
is  sufficient  warrant  to  any  person  to  engage  in 
it  who  considers  himself  to  be  called  upon  to  do 
so,  either  by  circumstances  or  by  personal  fitness 
for  its  duties  ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  discharges 
those  duties  he'is,  in  the  strictest  and  in  the  only 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  doing  good — that  is, 
he  is  forwarding  and  preserving  the  happiness 
of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.    *  * 

Human  society  is  a  vast  and  intricate  machine, 
composed  of  innumerable  wheels  and  pulleys. 
Every  one  has  his  special  handle  to  grind  at — 
some  with  great  and  obvious  effects,  others  with 
little  or  no  assignable  result ;  but  if  the  object 
ultimately  produced  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  is  in  itself  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  whatever  is  essential  to  its  production  is 
good  also. 

This,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  true  doctrine  on 
'■he  subject  of  doing  good,  is  not  so  much  con- 


tested as  ignored  by  the  common  use  of  the 
phrase.    Few  people  probably  would  say  that 
any  habitual  recognized  mode  of  passing  time  is 
neither  good  nor  bad ;  and  to  assert  that  any 
lawful  calling  is  bad,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  phrase  "  doing  good,  "  is  used  rather  rhe- 
torically than  logically.    It  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  that  the  conscious  effort  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  or  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  others,  not  only  without  any  motive  for  so 
doing  in  which  personal  interest  can  have  a  share,, 
but  without  any  direct  personal  obligation  to  do 
so,  is  in  itself  a  far  nobler  and  more  elevating 
employment  than  any  of  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  life  which  people  are  paid  for  carrying 
on  in  money,  in  rank,  in  reputation,  and  in  other 
ways.    We  hold  the  assertion  or  insinuation  of 
such  a  view  of  the  case  to  be  very  injurious,  and 
we  think  that  the  view  itself  is  false.    The  as- 
sertion is  injurious  principally  because  it  has  a 
strong  practical  tendency  to  discredit  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  life,  and  it  does  this  in  two 
ways.    In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the 
motives  which  urge    people  to  the  diligent  and 
successful  prosecution  of  their  various  call- 
ings are,  very  generally  speaking,  mean  and 
petty.    It  insinuates  that  the  mainspring  of  pro- 
fessional zeal  is  personal  ambition,  that  commerce 
and  agriculture  are  mere  embodiments  of  avarice, 
and  that,  in  a  word,  selfishness  is  the  vital  prin 
ciple  of  almost  every  part  of  society.    If  this 
assumption  were  true,  philanthropy  in  all  its 
forms  would  be  a  miserable  contradiction  and 
absurdity.    To  "do  good"  to  such  a  society 
would  be  like  trying  to  do  good  to  a  corpse. 
The  effort  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  to  re 
lieve  the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  part  of  the 
world  would,  upon  this  supposition,  be  efforts  to 
enable  those  who  had  been  providentially  weaned 
from  a  corrupt  and  detestable  system  to  be  as 
selfish  and  grasping  as  the  rest.    If  common 
life  is  so  corrupt,  surely,  it  is  no  evil  to  be  cut 
off  by  poverty  or  sickness  from  its  pursuits,  yet 
the  philanthropists  whose  habitual  language  is 
based  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  corruption  and 
selfishness  of  ordinary  pursuits,  strain  every  nerve 
to  do  away  with  poverty  and  sickness.    In  point 
of  fact,  the  theory  of  the  baseness  of  ordinary 
pursuits  not  only  involves  those  who  maintain  it 
in  this  inextricable  contradiction,  but  is  utterly 
false.    It  is  totally  untrue  that  selfishness  is  the 
life  of  any  thing  at  all — least  of  all  is  it  the  life 
of  any  lawful  pursuit.    No  one,  of  course,  would 
contend  that  lawyers  are  actuated  in  their  pro- 
fession by  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ;  physicians  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote health,  or  merchants  by  a  wish  that  men 
should  enjoy  the  produce  of  foreign  countries; 
but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  every  pursuit 
there  is  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps  which  has  ref- 
erence to  such  objects  as  these,  and  exercises  a 
marked  influence  on  those  who  adopt  it.  And 
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it  is  also  a  truth,  the  importance  of  which  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  that  nearly  every  sue-  j 
cessful  member  of  any  profession  whatever  owes 
his  success  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  has  pursued  j 
it,  not  from  a  slavish  hunger  after  its  emolu- 
ments, but  from  a  genuine  love  for  it,  and  satis- 
faction in  discharging  its  duties  efficiently  and 
well.  A  ploughman,  if  he  is  worth  his  wages, 
likes  to  see  the  furrows  run  evenly  and  symmet- 
rically ;  the  mason  likes  to  see  his  work  justi- 
fied by  the  plum-line  and  spirit-level ;  and  in 
the  higher  and  more  important  walks  of  life, 
every  man  who  deserves,  and  almost  every  man 
who  earns  distinction,  seeks,  and  finds  his  reward 
far  more  in  his  work  than  in  his  pay. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  common  lan- 
guage about  a  doing  good"  does  iujustice  to  or- 
dinary life  is  that,  besides  bringing  against  it 
the  false  accusation  that  it  is  radically  corrupt, 
it  does  so  on  the  false  ground  that  pursuits  which 
benefit  the  person  who  follows  them  up  are 
selfish.  Independently  of  the  consideration  that 
this,  if  true,  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  phil- 
anthropy itself,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  view  which  puts  people  in  a  more  absurd  posi- 
tion. It  is  equivalent  to  the  theory  that  we 
ought  to  be  too  fine  to  take  the  wages  which  our 
Maker  offers  us,  and  that  the  proper  attitude 
for  us  to  assume  is  that  of  persons  conferring  a 
favor  upon  creation  at  large.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  to  see  the  doctrine  of  works  of 
supererogation  re-introduced  by  this  door  into  a 
Protestant  community,  amidst  the  universal  ap- 
plause of  those  who  are  considered  the  picked 
representatives  of  the  Protestant  belief,  and  the 
champions  of  faith  against  works. 

The  falsehood  of  the  opinion  that  conscious 
and  direct  efforts  to  mitigate  sufferings  and  to 
increase  comfort  are  in  themselves  more  benefi- 
cial, either  to  society  at  large  or  to  the  persons 
who  engage  in  them,  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  is  at  least  as  well  marked 
as  the  injurious  effects  of  insisting  upon  it. 
That  such  efforts  are  great  benefits  to  the  world 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  they  are 
benefits  as  medicine  is  a  benefit,  and  they  stand 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  common  life  as 
that  in  which  medicine  stands  to  food.  No  one 
will  deny  the  importance  of  doctors  and  sur- 
geons, but  could  dispense  with  their  services 
much  more  easily  than  with  those  of  the  butch- 
ers and  bakers.  We  should  not  get  on  nearly 
so  well  as>  we  do  without  schools,  and  hospitals, 
and  charitable  institutions,  but  if  they  were  all 
swept  away  to-morrow,  England  would  still  be, 
and  would  probably  long  remain,  a  great  nation ; 
whereas  if  the  plough  and  the  loom  stood  still, 
if  there  was  no  government  and  no  law,  it  would 
exist  for  a  short  time  as  a  den  of  robbers,  and 
would  soon  cease  to  exist  at  all.  It  is  thus  self- 
evident  that  philanthropy  is  not  the  most  import- 
ant element  of  human  society;  and  though  it 


may  appear  a  more  plausible,  it  is  not,  we  think, 
a  better-founded  assertion,  that  philanthropic 
pursuits  are  more  healthy  to  those  who  follow 
them  than  the  common  employments  of  life. 
The  grand  objection  to  them  all  is  that  they  are 
in  the  nature  of  will-worship.  People  choose  and 
create  them  for  themselves  ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  they  have  far  less  power  to  educ  ite  and 
develope  the  whole  mind  than  pursuits  which 
have  received  their  shape  from  the  permanent 
standing  necessities  of  human  nature.  In  any 
calling  of  this  permanent  kind  there  is,  and 
always  must  be,  endless  instruction.  It  has  its 
traditions,  its  fixed  objects,  its  abuses,  its  diffi- 
culties ;  it  presents  a  constant  succession  of  pro- 
blems, which  its  members  must  solve  for  them- 
selves ;  it  pays  little  attention  to  their  precon- 
ceived ideas,  but  is  constantly  moulding  and 
changing  them  in  a  thousand  ways,  so  that  a 
long  life  may  be  passed  in  the  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  such  a  pursuit  without  exhausting  the 
instruction  which  it  is  capable  of  giving.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  great  majori- 
ty of  philanthropic  employments.  A  man  who 
embarks  in  them  is  a  volunteer,  and  he  generally 
is  obliged  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  teacher 
when  he  ought  to  be  a  learner.  He  is  more 
exposed  than  almost  any  other  person  to  the 
danger  of  becoming  pedantic  and  petty,  and  of 
trying  to  realize  his  own  crude  conceptions  of 
what  people  ought  to  be  and  to  do,  instead  of 
learning  how  slight  and  narrow  those  conceptions 
are. 

The  habit  of  doing  acts  of  kindness,  and  of 
transacting  the  common  affairs  of  life  in  a  kind 
and  generous  spirit;  cannot  be  too  much  prac- 
ticed, but  nothing  has  less  in  common  with  this 
than  the  habit  of  regarding  one's  self  as  the 
person  officially  charged  with  the  improvement 
of  others.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
slightness  of  the  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  maintenance  of  this  general  benevo- 
lence and  any  real  individual  warmth  of  feeling. 
The  habit  of  looking  upon  one's  neighbors  from 
a  position  of  conscious  and  avowed  superiority  has 
the  most  direct  tendency  to  make  sympathy  en- 
tirely impossible.  A  man  who  thinks  that  no  por- 
tion of  his  time  is  so  well  employed  as  that  which 
is  devoted  to  checking  and  tutoring  unruly  wills 
and  affections,  is  very  fortunate  if  he  continues 
to  be  kind  and  amiable;  and  one  whose  cherish- 
ed object  in  life  is  to  realize  amongst  his  poorer 
neighbors  some  ideal  of  his  own  as  to  character 
and  conduct,  is  still  more  fortunate  if  that  ideal 
does  not  rapidly  become  narrow  and  petty.   *  * 

In  deciding  the  great  question  of  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  material 
consideration  that  some  callings  make  greater 
demands  upon  and  afford  greater  play  to  the 
kindly  and  gentle  parts  of  our  nature  than 
others;  but  whether  this  is  a  recommendation 
or  otherwise  in  any  particular  case,  turns  upon 
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the  natural  character  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  choice  is  to  be  made.  A  man  of  stern,  cold 
disposition  has  no  right  to  place  himself  in  a 
position  in  which  great  demands  will  be  made 
upon  his  sympathies  ;  but  life  is  very  large  and 
various,  and  he  may  do  excellent  service  in 
other  quarters,  in  which  his  services  are  quite 
as  important.  It  is  very  hard  on  such  a  man  to 
assert,as  the  current  phraseology  about  doing  good 
does  virtually  assert,  that  unless  he  forces  his  na- 
ture, and  enters  upon  philanthropic  pursuits  for 
which  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  fitness,  he  is 
of  necessity  leading  a  selfish,  gcdless,  graceless 
life.  It  is  apparently  part  of  the  providential 
plan  of  life  that  men  should  differ  endlessly,  and 
this  difference  is  anywhere  more  clearly  marked 
than  in  matters  of  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  it  is  a  duty  to  have  warm  feelings, 
though  it  is  certainly  a  misfortune  not  to  have 
them,  and  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  on 
whom  the  attempt  to  warm  up  their  own  feeli.igs 
to  the  level  which  might  be  considered  right  by 
others,  would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
producing  either  cruel  mortification  or  a  sort  of 
self-righteous  hypocrisy  of  the  most  odious  kind. 
To  this  class — a  few  know  how  large  and  im- 
portant a  class  it  is — popular  language  does 
gross  injustice.  Such  men  may  be  good  Christ- 
ians, good  citizens,  eminently  useful  members 
of  society  in  a  thousand  useful  and  honorable 
callings  ;  yet  because  their  natural  temperament 
disqualifies  them  from  joining  in  certain  amiable 
enterprises  which  are  invested  with  a  monopoly 
of  the  attribute  of  doing  good,  they  are  stigma- 
tized by  implication  as  selfish,  harsh,  and  in- 
different to  every  thing  but  their  personal  advan- 
cement. Few  imputations  are  so  unjust. — 
Happily  the  injustice  is  one  which  does  little 
harm  to  those  who  suffer  under  it,  for  they  are 
usually  a  thick-skinned  a  long-enduring  gener- 
ation whose  comfort  is  not  much  affected  one 
way  or  the  other  by  the  opinion  of  others. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON   u  SKELETONIZING." 
BY  EDWAKD  PARRISH. 

There  seems  an  endless  diversity  among  the 
ornamental  arts  which  serve  to  occupy  the  leisure 
and  exercise  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  that  large 
slass  of  women,  who  are  not  wholly  engrossed 
with  domestic  cares — for  who  is  there  that  has  no 
time  to  embellish  the  daily  routine  of  care  with 
something  of  beauty  and  variety  ? 

There  are  unfailing  sources  of  female  employ- 
ment in  the  innumerable  variations  of  crocheting, 
knitting,  and  zephyr  work,  which,  if  indulged  in 
to  excess,  keep  our  wives  and  sisters  in-doors,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  during  hours  which  might  be 
profitably  spent  in  active  and  healthful  exercise. 
These  employments  are,  however,  being  in- 
creasingly diversified  by  others,  which,  though 


kindred  in  their  motives,  are  widely  different  in 
their  scope,  involving  the  collection  and  study  of 
natural  objects,  and  corresponding  rambles  into 
the  woods  and  fields.  In  these,  both  sexes  may 
be  appropriately  associated,  uniting  wholesome 
physical  and  mental  recreation  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  most  refining  and  elevating  tastes. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Aquarium  or  Water  Garden  among 
us,  and  a  few  of  these  elegant  and  attractive  orna- 
ments are  still  to  be  found  in  dwellings,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  perfect 
equilibrium  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  so  essen- 
tial to  their  success  ;  the  Fernery,  Wardian  Case 
and  Hanging  Basket,  are  more  easily  managed, 
and,  at  least  one  of  these  portable  little  conserva- 
tories furnishes  a  green  spot  in  many  a  parlor 
and  drawing  room  during  the  dreary  reign  of  the 
frost  king. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  these  orna- 
mental uses  of  natural  objects  is  that  for  which 
the  name  of  "  Skeletonizing"  has  been  coined ; 
its  object  is  to  produce  permanent  and  beautifully 
white  preparations  of  the  frame  work  or  skeleton 
of  different  vegetable  structures,  and  to  mount 
these  tastefully  under  glass  shades  or  otherwise. 

The  study  of  the  intimate  structure  of  all  plants 
discovers  among  the  several  kinds  of  tissue  de- 
veloped during  their  growth,  innumerable  mem- 
braneous vesicles  of  various  shapes,  containing 
starchy  and  mucilaginous  matters  chiefly  in  the 
fluid  state  and  when  developed  in  the  light,  a 
peculiar  green  coloring  matter,  called  chlorophyle. 
This  cellular  structure  predominates  in  the  stem 
of  the  young  plant,  in  the  leaf  and  the  immature 
seed  vessel ;  its  function  during  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  to  assimilate  from  the  air  the  ele- 
ments of  the  plant's  food,  which  it  is  fitted  for  by 
its  loose  and  porous  structure,  and  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  and  air  through  it. 

In  the  growth  of  most  vegetable  structures, 
and  especially  of  perennial  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  cellular  tissue  gives  place  in  the  stems 
to  woody  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  are  drawn 
out  into  extremely  fine  and  tough  tubes,  com- 
pacted together  into  bundles,  which  stretching 
through  the  plants  lengthwise  afford  the  neces- 
sary strength,  and  it  is  supposed,  serve  to  convey 
the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  digestive  organs, 
the  leaves.  This  woody  fibre  extends  more  or 
less  into  the  leaf,  and  even  into  the  flower,  and 
forms  what  are  called  the  veins  of  the  leaf 

To  those  who  have  studied  this  veining  of  leaves 
in  connection  with  their  great  variety  of  forms, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  our  new  art, 
but  even  to  the  most  unobservant  tyro  it  can  not 
fail  to  acquire  interest  as  he  pursues  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  oruamental  art  of  "  Skele- 
tonizing." 

The  cellular  structure  from  its  loose  texture, 
the  fermentable  nature  of  its  constituents,  and 
its    permeability    by  fluids    decomposes  very 
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readily,  when  removed  from  the  plant )  all  must 
have  observed  how  a  heap  of  fallen  leaves  blown 
into  a  moist  place  quickly  soften  into  a  pulpy 
mass,  exhale  foetid  odors,  and  furnish  the  ma- 
trix for  a  rank  growth  of  ferns,  mosses  and  toad- 
stools ;  it  is  thus  that  the  exhausted  soil  is  con- 
stantly replenished  by  decaying  vegetation. 

The  art  of  "  skeletonizing"  consists  in  promo- 
ting the  decomposition  of  the  cellular  structure  of 
leaves  and  certain  other  parts  of  plants,  without 
breaking  or  injuring  their  woody  fibre,  which  is 
done  very  easily  and  cheaply  by  macerating  them 
in  water.  For  convenience  of  illustration,  let  us 
select  the  seed  vessels  or  burs  of  Stramonium  or 
Jamestown  weed,  which  are  now  just  in  the  right 
condition,  being  partially  open,  but  not  at  all,  or 
very  slightly,  dried  or  faded  in  color  ;  place  these 
in  a  basin  or  bucket,  and  pour  on  them  sufficient 
hot  water  to  cover  them  completely,  and  set  them 
aside.  (Cold  water  will  answer  the  purpose,  but 
not  so  quickly.)  After  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  a  little  fresh  water  may  be  occasion- 
ally added,  these  will  be  softened  and  ready  for 
the  removal  of  the  cellular  portions.  This 
is  accomplished  by  scrubbing  with  an  old 
tooth  brush  or  shaving  brush,  allowing  a  stream 
of  water  to  run  over  them  during  the  process  ; 
the  seeds  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  run  through  the  bur,  but  without  re- 
moving the  internal  structure  in  which  the  seeds 
are  deposited ;  in  this  way,  a  perfect  skeleton 
may  be  produced,  showing  all  the  woody  portions, 
including  the  external  prickles,  and,  when 
bleached,  having  the  appearance  of  delicately 
carved  ivory. 

A  variety  of  seed  vessels  may  be  prepared  in 
this  way,  of  which  the  poppy-head  is  one  of  the 
prettiest ;  it  may  be  readily  obtained  in  a  suitable 
condition  from  the  druggists ;  the  internal  mem- 
braneous portion  containing  the  seed  requires  to 
be  removed,  after  the  requisite  maceration  in 
water,  by  a  small  opening  in  the  side.  An  offen- 
sive odor  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
cellular  structure  and  its  contents  is  one  of  the 
discomforts  of  this  process,  but  it  is  amply  repaid 
by  the  beautiful  resulting  skeletons.  In  English 
"bouquets"  of  these  preparations,  there  are  some 
seed  vessels  not  often  met  with  in  this  country,  of 
which  the  Henbane  (Hyosciainus)  is  beautiful. 
.  The  preparation  of  leaves  affords  a  greater 
variety  of  forms  than  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
plant ;  only  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  far 
as  I  know,  will  furnish  a  skeleton;  those  of  annual 
and  herbaceous  plants  seem  to  lose  their  structure 
entirely  by  maceration.  Some  of  the  more  trans- 
parent and  delicate  leaves  and  ferns  may  be 
bleached  by  puttiug  into  the  bleaching  solution 
without  previous  maceration,  but  must  always  be 
previously  faded,  so  as  to  have  entirely  lost  their 
greenness.  Among  the  best  leaves  for  skeleton- 
izing are  those  of  the  ivy,  the  linden,  the  elm,  , 
the  poplar,  the  holly,  the  pear  tree,  the  chestnut,  i 


the  sassafras,  the  magnolia,  the  althea,  and  no 
doubt  hundreds  that  have  never  been  tried  ;  the 
oak  would  furnish  a  beautiful  skeleton,  but  re- 
quires from  eight  to  twelve  months'  maceration, 
while  most  of  the  others  named  are  sufficiently 
decayed  in  from  one  to  three  months.  The  leaves 
should  be  free  from  insect  bites  or  other  imper- 
fections ;  in  cleaning  them,  it  is  best  to  lay  them 
upon  a  smooth  board,  turniug  them  over,  from 
time  to  time,  and  very  carefully  removing  the 
decayed  parts  with  a  soft  brush.  It  has  been 
observed  that  ivy  leaves  are  best  prepared  after 
maceration,  by  tearing  off  the  two  outer  layers  of 
skin,  leaving  little  else  but  the  skeleton,  which  is 
then  easily  cleaned  by  careful  handling  under 
water.  After  obtaining  the  skeletons,  the  next 
step  is  to  bleach  them;  this  is  done  by  placing 
them  for  a  term  varying  from  an  hour  to  a  whole 
day,  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  made  by 
dissolving  about  two  ounces  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Poppyheads  or  Jamestown  burs  will  bear  double 
that  strength,  some  delicate  leaves,  hydran- 
gea flowers,  &c,  will  bleach  advantageously  with 
a  still  weaker  solution.  The  preparation  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  bleaching  liquid  as  soon  as  it 
is  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  bleached ;  it  is 
then  to  be  washed,  dried  and  put  away  in  a  box, 
excluded  from  the  light,  till  the  collection  is 
ready  for  mounting.  This  operation  requires 
much  skill  and  taste,  a  common  way  is  to  make 
a  kind  of  pin  cushion  into  which  the  bleached 
stems  or  petioles,  or  covered  wires  glued  to  the 
base  of  the  leaves  and  seed  vessels,  are  to  be 
stuck,  the  whole  may  then  be  covered  by  a  glass 
shade  which  protects  "the  bouquet"  from  the 
dust,  and  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive 
household  ornament. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MO.  3,  1860. 


Married,  On  Fifth  day,  the  11th  of  10th  mo.,  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Hoover,  in  Penn  township,  Clearfield 
Co.,  Pa.,  Thomas  W.  Moore,  son  of  Andrew  and  Eliza- 
beth Moore, to  Rachel  Jane  HoovER,daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Rebecca  Hoover,  aU  of  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  At  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on 

the  the  18th  of  the  10th  mo.,  1860,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  Nathan 
Smith,  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting,  Adams  Co.,  Pa., 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Elizabeth  Smedley,  of  the 
former  place. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Upper  Oxford  township, 
Chester  Couoty,  Pa.,  on  the  15th  of  10th  mo.,  1860, 
after  a  painful  and  lingering  sickness,  which  he  bore 
with  uncomplaining  patience  and  resignation,  William 
Kent  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Penns- 
grove  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  28th  of  9th  mo.  last,  Samuel  C.  Lawrence, 

only  son  of  James  and  Rebecca  C.  Lawrence,  of  Ma- 
cedon,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  an  orderly  young 
man,  aged  about  20  years. 
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Died, At  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  instant,  Joseph  W.  Corlies,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age. 


From  the  London  Review. 

children's  literature. 

(Continued  from  page  524  ) 

We  regard  this  reverent  and  thoughtful  study 
of  childhood  as  indispensable  for  the  production 
of  a  sound  juvenile  literature.    Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  writers  of  children's  books 
should  be  possessed  with  a  respect  for  children, 
over  and  above  the  desire  to  instruct  and  enter- 
tain them.    One  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  good 
book  of  this  class  is,  that  it  should  not  be  written 
contemptuously,  with  a  notion  that  any  nonsense 
will  do  for  the  purpose;  or  with  the  patronizing 
air  of  one  who  writes  down,  rather  than  up,  to 
the  level  of  a  child's  comprehension.    But  this 
condition  is  seldom  fulfilled.    Our  book-wrights 
do  not  realize  the  fact  that  the  point  of  view  from 
which  a  child  looks  into  literature  and  the  world, 
is  not  necessarily  a  lower  one  than  their  own.  It 
is  different,  no  doubt.    But  the  difference  is  one 
in  kind,  rather  than  in  degree.    Children  are 
not  merely  undeveloped  men  and  women,  with 
all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  in  a  like  con- 
dition of  inferiority.    If  they  were,  it  might  not 
be  unreasonable  to  give  them,  in  a  diluted  and 
simplified  form,  exactly  the  intellectual  sustenance 
which  would  suit  adults.    But,  on  the  contrary, 
:hey  are  beings  in  whom  certain  intellectual 
powers  are  far  more  active,  and  certain  moral 
ittributes  are  in  a  condition  of  greater  purity  and 
nore  healthy  action  than  in  later  life.  They 
hereto  re  require  provision  of  a  special  kind, 
idapted  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  what  is  good, 
is  well  as  to  check  the  growth  of  that  which  is 

00  luxuriant.  Few  things  disgust  children  more 
han  to  be  treated  as  mere  diminutives  of  men 
,ud  women,  and  to  be  addressed  in  that  tone  of 
rtificial  childishness  which  is  adopted  by  grown 
ip  persons,  who  think  to  suit  themselves  to  their 
ittle  #  hearers  by  eliminating  all  the  sense  and 
aeaning  from  the  words  they  use.  In  this  re 
pect  the  child's  instincts  are  right.  He  knows 
hat  injustice  is  done  to  his  own  nature,  and  that 
e  is  meant  for  something  better.  We  do  not 
oubt  that  in  the  long  run  more  errors  are  com- 
litted  in  this  respect,  through  underestimating 
re  endowments  of  children,  than  through  shoot- 
lg  above  their  heads.  For  one  book  which  errs 
y  being  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children, 
:n  are  written  which  exhibit  a  mean  and  rais- 
iken  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  keep 
ithin  it. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  provision 
hich  exists  for  supplying  the  wants  of  very 
ttle  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  use  books 

1  toys.  Up  to  the  age  of  five  or  six,  it  is  very 
isy  for  a  parent  to  find  in  abundance  the  sort  of 
terature  he  requires.    Felix  Summerly,  Mr. 


Absolon,  Mr.  Dean,  and  the  Messrs.  Darton,  have 
contrived  to  produce  colored  picture  books,  which 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  splendor  and  attrac- 
tiveness as  for  their  cheapness.    Before  the  age 
of  six,  the  only  use  a  child  can  make  of  a  book, 
is  to  look  at  its  pictures ;    and  the  only  aims 
which  the  manufacturer  of  a  book  of  this  kind 
need  keep  in  view  are,  first  to  give  the  little  one 
pleasant  associations  with  the  thought  of  a  book, 
by  making  it  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  possible; 
and,  secondly,  to  offer  something  which  shall 
make  the  child  open  its  eyes  and  look  intently, 
and  so  learn  to  distinguish  and  observe.    For  at 
this  stage  of  a  child's' progress  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  educating  the  senses,  and  especially 
the  organ  of  sight.    Now  it  matters  little  what 
the  child  sees,  so  long  as  it  sees  clearly,  aud  sees 
much.    Few  things  are  more  painful  than  to  see 
children  grow  up  with  a  habit  of  gazing  slightly 
and  cursorily  at  the  things  which  surround  them. 
Such  a  habit  is  sure  either  to  betoken  mere 
vacuity  and  listlessness  of  mind,  or  else  to  pro- 
duce it.    A  trained  eye  is  a  great  acquisition, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  be  connected  with  an  orderly 
and  observant  mind.    All  pictures,  therefore,  are 
good  which  merely  rivet  the  attention,  and  de- 
light the  sense  of  vision  by  their  gay  colors. 
Something  is  gained,  even  if  nothing  more  is 
excited  than  a  feeling  of  admiration,  and  the 
disposition  to  look  and  look  again.    But  if,  be- 
sides this,  the  picture  can  make  the  child  dis- 
tinguish and  compare  objects  and  their  parts, 
much  more  is  gained.    Any  practice  in  finding 
out  the  different  objects  which  compose  a  picture, 
in  identifying  the  representations  with  the  things 
represented,  is  sure  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
education  of  a  child.    For  this  reason  those  pic- 
tures are  best  which  represent  familiar  objects. 
At  first  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  instruct  children 
by  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  rare  plants,  or 
foreign  animals,  or  strange  scenes,  by  means  of 
pictures.    It  is  not  knowledge  of  distant  things 
which  they  want,  so  much  as  the  habit  of  look- 
ing closely  at  near  things.    And  this  habit  is 
strengthened  every  time  the  eye  is  beguiled  into 
dwelling  on  a  picture  of  some  common  animal 
or  domestic  scene,  and  into  making  comparisons 
and  contrasts  with  the  real  objects  themselves. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  a  child's  career,  pic- 
tures will  be  useful,  rather  in  proportion  to  what 
they  suggest,  than  what  they  teach.  It  is  as  a 
help  to  the  child's  fancy,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
it — as  a  contrivance  for  making  him  look  at  real 
things — not  as  a  thing  in  itself  worth  looking  at, 
that  the  picture  possesses  value.  Hence  color 
may  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
too  much  used,  it  weakens  the  imagination,  by 
its  greater  appearance  of  reality.  Moreover, 
when  false  or  exaggerated,  it  always  vitiates  the 
taste.  As  boys  and  girls  grow  up,  they  should 
be  left  to  discover  that  the  glaring  colors  are  only 
meant  for  babies,  and  that  they  must  learn  to  do 
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without  such  aid.  The  more  the  picture  leaves 
for  the  fancy  to  fill  up,  the  better.  Hence  it  is 
more  important  in  books  for  older  children,  that 
the  drawing  of  the  outlines  should  be  correct, 
and  that  the  subject  should  be  well  chosen,  than 
that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  large 
or  finishedj)ictures.  All  illustrations,  of  course, 
become  relatively  less  and  less  necessary  as  the 
stories  become  more  interesting  and  attractive  in 
themselves.  When  a  verbal  description  is  very 
vivid,  or  a  tale  unusually  exciting,  a  picture  is 
apt  to  lower  and  vulgarize  the  conception  which 
the  mind  of  a  child  would  otherwise  form.  The 
visions  which  the  world  suggest  are  more  beauti- 
ful and  vast  than  the  artist  can  represent.  Every 
adult  who,  after  reading  Milton  has  turned  to 
Martin's  or  Westall's,  or  even  Turner's  illustra- 
tions of  the  Paradise  Lost,  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  disappointment  and  loss. 

1 '  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ! 
Ah.  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ?" 

This  is  equally  true  of  children,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  remembered  that  pictures  are  less 
needed  in  books  whose  subject  matter  is  in  itself 
attractive,  and  in  books  which  address  themselves 
most  to  the  fancy  of  a  child.  They  will  be  use- 
ful as  subsidiary  attractions  to  grave  books,  but 
it  is  a  great  triumph  of  good  training  to  econo- 
mize such  expedients,  and  to  rely  as  little  as 
possible  upon  them. 

The  discipline  of  the  eye,  and  the  culture  of  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  are  important  points  in 
early  education  ;  but  they  are  to  be  gained  chiefly 
from  trees,  and  flowers,  and  fields,  or  from  noble 
pictures;  in  short,  by  other  instruments  than 
books.  It  is  rather  our  business  to  inquire  what 
features  there  are  in  a  child's  moral  and  mental 
conformation,  to  which  special  regard  needs  to 
be  paid  by  the  writers  and  the  purchasers  of 
juvenile  books,  and  what  conditions  such  books 
should  fulfil. 

There  are  few  things  more  affecting  than  the 
credulity,  the  entire  faith  and  trustfulness  of 
children.  "  Nature  has,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  as  if 
figuratively,  richly  prepared  them  for  reception  ; 
the  bones  of  the  ear  are  the  only  ones  which  are 
as  large  in  the  child  as  in  the  grown-up  man. 
Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child  looks  up 
to  you  as  to  a  lofty  genius,  an  apostle  full  of 
revelations,  whom  he  trusts  altogether  more  ab- 
solutely than  his  equals."  It  is  this  undoubting 
confidence  in  the  wi=dom  of  elders  which,  most 
of  all,  needs  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated. 
There  can  be  no  real  education  without  it.  That 
faith,  which  in  later  life  must  find  higher  objects, 
centres  itself  in  infancy  on  the  parent  as  on  a 
being  almost  divine.  It  should  then  be  sacredly 
■  observed  as  the  basis  of  religion,  and  of  all  true 
reverence  and  love.  But  this  is  a  necessity  which 
is  only  imperfectly  recognized  in  children's  books. 
In  many  of  them,  attention  to  authority,  obedi- 
ence to  parents,  and  general  submissiveness,  are 


not  only  inculcated,  but  enforced  by  argument 
and  explanation.  We  have  seen  stories  in  abun- 
dance, in  which  parental  claims  and  rights  are 
urged  on  the  conscience  of  the  little  ones  by  the 
example  of  good  little  boys  who  have  held  edify- 
ing conversation  with  pious  mammas  on  the  fifth 
commandment.  Tommy  and  Fanny  are  described 
as  receiving  in  an  explicit  form,  in  short,  that 
notion  of  the  reverence  due  to  parents,  which,  if 
learnt  to  any  purpose,  should  come  to  them  im- 
plicitly. Now,  the  principle  of  authority  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  talked  about  to  a  child,  but  to  be 
felt.  It  should  be  taken  for  granted,  in  all  the 
intercourse  of  parents  and  elders,  that  that  is  a 
settled  point.  A  conversation,  or  a  book,  in 
which  the  grounds  of  obedience  are  discussed  is 
simply  injurious  to  a  child.  It  makes  an  appea 
to  his  reason,  on  a  point  which  his  reason  is  nol 
competent  to  decide.  It  causes  him  to  regard  as 
an  open  question  that  in  which  his  own  nature 
if  it  were  not  for  an  over-careful  and  meddlesome 
education,  would  never  lead  him  to  doubt.  I 
sets  up  his  understanding  as  the  measure  of  hif 
duty ;  and  tends  to  destroy  that  attitude  o 
affectionate  and  unquestioning  trust  which  th< 
Divine  Father  for  wise  purposes  has  made  natura 
to  a  child." 


REMARKABLE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  INSTINCT. 

The  surprising  faculties  of  vultures  in  discov 
ering  carrion  has  been  a  subject  of  much  specu 
lation,  as  to  whether  it  is  dependent  on  thei 
powers  of  sight  or  of  scent.  It  is  not,  however 
more  mysterious  than  the  unerring  certainty  am 
rapidity  with  which  some  of  the  minor  animals 
and  more  especially  insects,  in  warm  climates 
congregate  around  the  offal  on  which  they  feed 
Circumstanced  as  they  are,  they  must  be  guide 
toward  their  object  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  b 
the  sense  of  smell;  but  that  which  excites  aston 
ishment,  is  the  small  degree  of  odor  which  seem 
to  suffice  for  the  purpose;  the  subtlety  an 
rapidity  with  which  it  traverses  and  impregnate 
the  air  ;  and  the  keen  and  quick  perception  wit 
which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  thos 
creatures.  The  instance  of  the  scavenger  beadl 
has  been  already  alluded  to ;  the  promptitud 
with  which  they  discern  the  existence  of  matte 
suited  to  their  purposes,  and  the  speed  wit 
which  they  hurry  to  it  from  all  directions  ;  ofte 
from  distances  as  extraordinary,  proportionate!; 
as  those  traversed  by  the  eye  of  the  vulture.  1 
the  instance  of  the  dying  elephant  referred  1 
above,  life  was  barely  extinct  when  the  flies,  < 
which  not  one  was  visible  but  a  moment  befor 
arrived  in  clouds  and  blackened  the  body  by  the 
multitude  ;  scarcely  an  instant  was  allowed  1 
elapse  from  the  commencement  of  decompositio> 
no  odor  of  putrefaction  could  be  discerned  by  i 

Iwho  stood  close  by ;  yet  some  peculiar  smell  i 
mortality,  simultaneously  with  parting  breatl 
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ust  have  summoned  them  to  the  feast.  Ants 
ihibit  an  instinct  equally  surprising.  I  have 
metimes  covered  up  a  particle  of  refined  sugar 
th  paper  in  the  centre  of  a  polished  table,  and 
unted  the  number  of  minutes  which  would 
ipse  before  it  was  fastened  on  by  the  small 
a,ck  ants  of  Ceylon,  and  a  line  formed  to  lower 
safely  to  the  floor.  Here  was  a  substance 
lich,  to  our  apprehension  at  least,  is  altogether 
Ddorous,  and  yet  the  quick  sense  of  smell  must 
ve  been  the  only  conductor  of  the  ants.  It 
s  been  observed  of  those  fishes  which  travel 
erlandon  the  evaporation  of  the  ponds  in  which 
ey  live,  that  they  invariably  march  in  the  di- 
3tion  of  the  nearest  water  •  and  even  when 
ptured,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  their 
orts  to  escape  are  always  made  towards  the 
ne  point.  Is  the  sense  of  smell  sufficient  to 
count  for  this  display  of  instinct  in  them  ?  or 
it  aided  by  special  organs  as  in  the  case  of 
3  others  ? — Tennent. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 
CUTTLE  FISH. 

Our  commerce  with  Japan  is  introducing  some 
her  novel  articles  of  trade,  about  the  mercan- 
3  value  or  use  of  which  few  persons  are  well 
brmed.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these, 
.pe-seed  Oil,  is  beginning  to  be  pretty  well 
predated  as  a  burning  fluid.  Others,  how- 
3r,  are  mainly  used  by  Asiatic  residents,  and 
iong  these  we  may  enumerate  Seaweed  and 
ittle  Fish.  The  former  is  a  glutinous  sub- 
nce,  aud  much  prized  by  those  who  esteem 
>st  highly  the  far-famed  ''bird's  nest"  luxury. 

the  Cuttle  Fish  we  have  heretofore  known 
;le,  except  that  it  afforded  a  peculiar  shaped 
ae,  indispensable  to  the  aviary,  or  at  least  that 
rtion  of  it  assigned  to  the  canary.  The  flesh 
this  fish,  however,  is  highly  prized  in  Asiatic 
intries  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  by  the 
panose,  on  the  coast  of  whose  country  it  is 
ind  in  abundance,  it  is  dried,  and  becomes  an 
icle  of  mercantile  value. 

The  Cuttle  Fish  belongs  to  the  class  Mollusca, 
1  without  essentially  varying  in  characteristics 
m  the  small  squid  used  as  bait  by  cod-fishers, 
the  monster  kraken,  (the  Cephalopoda  of 
uralists,)  whose  arms  have  been  known  to  be 
ty-five  feet  in  length,  is  of  all  possible  sizes, 
that  it  has  been  designated  by  sailors  to  be 
-h  the  largest  and  the  smallest  fish  known  to 
-going  men.  The  larger  varieties  of  the  Cut- 
Fish,  however,  seldom  frequent  the  shores, 
j  inhabit  deep  waters,  where  they  become  the 
y,  and  perhaps  the  antagonist,  of  the  sperm 
ale.  The  noted  whaler,  Captain  Coffin,  some 
its  ago,  on  being  interrogated  by  a  committee 
the  British  House  of  Commons  on  some  points 
iigued  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  amber- 
s,  incidentally  stated  that  he  once  killed  a  sperm 


whale  from  whose  stomach  he  took  part  of  the 
arm  of  a  Cuttle  Fish,  which  portion  measured 
twenty-eight  feet.  Montfort  relates  that  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,  the  flesh  of  the  larger  Cuttle 
i  Fish  is  deemed  by  the  sailors  a  great  delicacy. 
|  But  it  is  the  smaller  animal  of  this  description 
that  is  taken  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  found  in 
crevices  of  rocks,  but  is  almost  entirely  aquatic, 
preying  upon  fish  and  vermin.  Montfort  de- 
scribes it  as  holding  on  to  the  projecting  rocks 
on  shore,  by  one  ortwo  of  its  arms,  while  with  the 
others  of  these  members  it  gropes  for  its  prey  in 
the  water.  When  thus  found,  it  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  have  attained  the  size  of  the  human 
head,  and  had  arms  six  feet  in  length  and  several 
inches  in  diameter.  Their  capture  is  said  to  be 
a  work  of  great  risk,  as  they  are  by  no  means 
non-combatants,  and  possess  the  power  and  the 
disposition  to  involve  the  attacking  party  in  the 
coils  of  their  long  and  serpent-like  arms.  Mont- 
fort relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  himself  and 
a  powerful  mastiff  which  accompanied  him, 
barely  escaped  with  life  from  an  encounter  with 
one  of  these  shore  Mollusci. 

The  bone  of  the  Cuttle  Fish,  whioh  is  univer- 
sally known,  (the  Os  Sepia  of  the  druggist,) 
seems  to  be  the  skeleton  of  the  fish,  and  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  shores  of  Australia  are  said  to  afford  them 
in  myriads.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bag- 
like body  of  the  fish,  and  seems  assigned  by 
nature  merely  to  sustain  and  give  shape  to  the 
fabric,  around  it.  It  is  a  chalky  substance,  and 
in  former  days  was  supposed  to  possess  rare 
medical  virtues.  It  still  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  some  dentifrices,  and  is  said  to  form 
a  part  of  the  best  Parisian  u  rouge." 

The  pigment  well  known  as  India  ink  is  made 
from  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  Cuttle  Fish.  This 
fluid  is  of  a  jet  black  color,  and  is  exuded  in 
great  quantity,  even  by  the  diminutive  squid. 
According  to  travellers  who  describe  the  manu- 
facture of  India  ink,  the  Chinese  gather  the  fish, 
and  throw  them  together  in  vats,  where  the  ink 
flows  out,  and  is  drained  off  into  proper  vessels. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  black  tint  of  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  cod-bait  is  ineradicable. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Cuttle  Fish,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  esteem- 
ed it  a  delicacy,  and  paid  for  it  a  high  price. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  gourmands  of  Kome  ate 
every  variety  of  this  fish,  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  deemed  questionable 
whether  the  opening  up  of  Japanese  commerce 
can  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  Cuttle  Fish 
to  the  tables  of  Anglo-American  barbarians. 
Still,  if  our  Asiatic  residents  prize  it  as  an  article 
of  food,  its  importation  is  all  well  enough.  Com- 
merce is  not  at  all  fastidious.  If  Cuttle  Fish, 
Seaweed  or  anything  else  will  "pay,"  let  us 
have  it. — Aha  California. 
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THE  FAMILY. 

The  family  is  like  a  book— 
The  children  are  the  leaves  ; 

The  parents  are  the  cover,  that 
Protective  beauty  gives. 

At  first  the  pages  of  the  book 
Are  blank  and  purely  fair ; 

But  time  soon  writeth  memories, 
And  painteth  pictures  there  ! 

Love  is  the  little  golden  clasp 
That  bindeth  up  the  trust; 

0  !  break  it  not,  lest  all  the  leaves 
Shall  scatter  and  be  lost. 


HYMN  TO  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

BY  R.  H.  STODDARD. 

My  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  tears, 

And  tears  are  in.mine  eyes,  I  know  not  why ; 

With  all  my  grief,  content  to  live  for  years, 
Or  even  this  hour  to  die. 

My  youth  is  gone,  but  that  I  heed  not  now  ; 
My  love  is  dead,  or  worse  than  dead  can  be ; 

My  friends  drop  off  like  blossoms  from  a  bough, 
But  nothing  troubles  me, 
Only  the  golden  flush  of  sunset  lies 

Within  my  heart  like  fire,  like  dew  within  my  eyes  ! 

Spirit  of  Beauty  !  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 

I  see  they  skirts  afar,  and  feel  thy  power; 

It  is  thy  presence  fills  this  charmed  hour, 
And  fills  my  charmed  heart; 
Nor  mine  alone,  but  myriads  feel  thee  now, 
That  know  not  what  they  feel,  nor  why  they  bow  ; 
Thou  canst  not  be  forgot, 

For  all  men  worship  thee,  and  know  it  not ; 

Nor  men  alone,  but  babes  with  wondrous  eyes, 
New-comers  on  the  earth,  and  strangers  from  the  skies ! 

We  bold  the  keys  of  Heaven  within  our  hands, 
The  gift  and  heirloom  of  a  former  state, 
And  lie  in  infancy  at  Heaven's  gate, 
Transfigured  in  the  light  that  streams  along  the  land  I 
Around  our  pillows  golden  ladders  rise, 
And  up  and  down  the  skies, 
With  winged  sandals  shod, 
The  angels  come,  and  go,  the  messengers  of  God! 
Nor  do  they,  fading  from  us,  e'er  depart — 
It  is  the  childish  heart  ; 
We  walk  as  heretofore, 
Adown  their  shining  ranks, but  see  them  nevermore! 
Not  Heaven  is  gone,  but  we  are  blind  with  tears, 
Groping  our  way  along  the  downward  slope  of  years  ! 

From  earliest  infancy  my  heart  was  thine  ; 
With  childish  feet  I  trod  thy  temple  aisles  ; 
Not  knowing  tears,  I  worshipped  thee  with  smiles, 

Or  if  I  ever  w  ept,  it  was  with  joy  divine  ! 

By  day,  and  night,  on  land,  and  sea  and  air — 
I  saw  thee  everywhere  ! 

A  voice  of  greeting  from  the  wind  was  sent; 

The  mists  enfolded  me  with  soft  white  arms  ; 
The  birds  did  sing  to  lap  me  in  content, 
The  rivers  wove  their  charms, 

And  every  little  daisy  in  the  grass 
Did  look  up  in  my  face,  and  smile  to  see  me  pass ! 

Not  long  can  Mature  satisfy  the  mind, 

Nor  outward  fancies  feed  its  inner  flame; 
We  feel  a  growing  want  we  cannot  name 
And  long  for  something  sweet,  but  undefined  ; 
The  wants  of  Beauty  other  wants  create, 
Which  overflow  on  others  soon  or  late ; 


For  all  that  worship  thee  must  ease  the  heart, 
By  Love,  or  Song,  or  Art. 

Not  from  the  things  around  us  do  we  draw 

Thy  light  within  :  within  the  light  is  born  ; 

The  growing  rays  of  some  forgotten  morn, 
Aad  added  canons  of  eternal  law. 
The  painter's  picture,  the  rapt  poet's  song, 

The  sculptor's  statue,  never  saw  the  Day ; 

Not  shaped  and  moulded  after  aught  of  clay, 
Whose  crowning  work  still  does  its  spirit  wrong  ; 
Hue  after  hue  divinest  pictures  grow, 

Line  after  line  immortal  songs  arise, 
And  limb  by  limb,  out-starting  stern  and  slow,' 

The  statue  wakes  with  wonder  in  its  eyes ! 
And  in  the  master's  mind 

Sound  after  sound  is  born,  and  dies  like  wind, 

That  echoes  through  a  range  of  ocean  caves, 
And  straight  is  gone  to  weave  its  spell  upon  the  waves ! 
The  mystery  is  thine, 

For  thine  the  more  mysterious  human  heart, 

The  temple  of  all  wisdom,  Beauty's  shrine, 
The  oracle  of  Art ! 

Earth  is  thine  outer  court,  and  Life  a  breath  ; 

Why  should  we  fear  to  die,  and  leave  the  Earth  ! 

Not  thine  alone  the  lesser  bey  of  Birth, —  ^ 
But  all  the  Keys  of  Death  ; 
And  all  the  worlds,  with  all  that  they  contain 

Of  Life,  and  Death,  and  Time,  are  thine  alone  ; 
The  universe  is  girdled  with  a  chain, 

And  hung  below  the  throne 
Where  Thou  dost  sit,  the  universe  to  bless, — 
Thou  sovereign  smile  of  God,  eternal  loveliness  ! 


DUST  IN  A  SUNBEAM. 
(Concluded  from  page  519.) 

M.  Pouchet  tells  us  that,  amazed  at  the  abun- 
dance of  starch  grains  which  he  found  in  dust, 
he  set  about  examining  the  dust  of  all  ages  and 
all  kinds  of  localities — the  monuments  and  build- 
ings of  great  cities,  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  mon- 
archs,  the  palaces  of  the  age  of  Pharaoh ;  nay, 
he  even  examined  some  dust  which  had  penetra- 
ted the  skulls  of  embalmed  animals.  In  all  these 
places  starch  was  found.  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection dispels  the  marvellousness  of  this  fact. 
Starch  must  necessarily  abound,  because  the 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  form 
every  where  the  staple  of  man's  food,  are  abun- 
dant in  starch ;  the  grains  are  rubbed  off,  and 
scattered  by  the  winds  in  all  directions. 

So  widely  are  these  grains  distributed  that  a 
careful  examination  of  our  clothes  always  detects 
them.  Nay,  they  are  constantly  found  on  our 
hands,  though  unsuspected  until  their  presence 
on  the  glass  slide  under  the  microscope  calls  at- 
tention to  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a 
clean  glass  slide,  and  press  a  moistened  finger 
gently  on  its  surface,  to  bring  several  starch 
grains  into  view.  Nay,  this  will  be  the  case 
after  repeated  washing  of  the  hands ;  but  if  you 
wash  your  hands  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potash,  no  grains  will  then  be  found  on  pressing 
the  moistened  finger  on  the  glass.  This  persist- 
ent presence  of  starch  on  our  hands  is  not  aston- 
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ishing  when  we  consider  the  enormous  amount 
of  starch  which  must  be  rubbed  from  our  food, 
and  our  linen,  every  instant  of  the  day;  and 
when  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific 
lightness  of  these  grains,  which  enables  them  to 
be  so  easily  transported  by  the  air,  and,  on  the 
other  hand  the  powerful  resistance  they  offer  to 
all  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruction,  one  may 
safely  affirm  that  in  every  town  or  village  a 
cloud  of  starch  is  always  in  the  air. 

And  hereby  hangs  a  tale.  Starch  is  a  vege- 
table substance,  and,  until  a  very  few  years  ago, 
it  was  believed  to  have  no  existence  in  the  animal 
tissues.  But  the  great  pathologist  Yirchow  dis- 
covered that  in  various  tissues  a  substance  close- 
ly resembling  starch  was  formed,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  morbid  product.  The  discovery 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  many  were  the  in- 
genious theories  started  to  account  for  the  fact. 
At  last  it  came  to  be  maintained  that  starch  was 
a  normal  constituent  of  animal  tissues  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  investigators  might  easily  find 
starch  in  every  bit  of  tissue  they  handled,  since 
their  fingers,  as  we  have  seen,  are  plentifully 
covered  with  grains.  If,  however,  proper  pre- 
cautions be  taken  not  to  touch  the  tissue  with 
the  fingers,  nor  the  glass  slide  on  which  it  is 
placed,  no  starch  will  be  found.  It  is  because 
of  the  starch  clouds  in  our  atmosphere  that  grains 
are  found  on  our  persons  and  on  almost  every 
microscopical  preparation. 

But  are  the  starch  clouds  all  that  the  sunbeam 
reveals  ?  By  no  means.  Some  animals  will  be 
found  there ;  not  always,  indeed,  nor  very  numer- 
ously, but  enough  to  create  astonishment.  And 
these  animals  are  not  insects  disporting  them- 
selves, they  are  either  dead  or  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation.  A  few  skeletons  of  the  infu- 
soria, scales  of  the  wings  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
and  fragments  of  insect-armor,  may  be  reckoned 
as  so  much  dust ;  but  there  is  also  dust  that  is 
alive,  or  capable  of  living.  You  want  to  know 
what  that  dust  is  ?  It  is  always  to  be  found  in 
dry  gutters  on  the  housetops,  or  in  dry  moss 
growing  on  an  old  wall ;  and  Spallanzani,  the 
admirable  naturalist  to  whom  we  owe  so  much, 
amazed  the  world  with  announcing  what  old 
Leeuwenhoek  had  before  announced,  namely, 
that  these  grains  of  dust,  when  moistened,  sud- 
denly exhibited  themselves  as  highly-organized 
little  animals — the  Rotifers  Tardigrades.  Water 
is  necessary  to  their  activity.  When  the  gutter 
is  dried  up,  they  roll  themselves  into  balls,  and 
patiently  await  the  next  shower.  If,  in  this 
dried  condition  the  wind  sweeps  them  away  with 
much  other  dust,  they  are  quite  contented;  let 
them  be  blown  into  a  pond,  they  will  suddenly 
revive  to  energetic  life ;  let  them  be  blown  into 
dusty  corners,  and  they  will  patiently  await  bet- 
ter times.  It  may  happen  that  the  wind  will 
sweep  them  into  your  study,  and  there  they  will 
settle  on  the  gilt  edges  of  Rollin's  Ancient  His- 


tory, or  some  other  classical  work  which  every 
gentleman's  library  should  not  be  without;  and  in 
this  position  it  has  a  fair  chance  of  remaining 
undisturbed  throughout  the  long  years  of  your 
active  career.  But  you  die.  Your  widow  has 
probably  but  an  imperfect  provision,  and  a  very 
imperfect  sympathy  with  Rollin  and  Co. ;  your 
books  are  sold  by  auction ;  the  dust  is  shaken 
from  them,  and  is  blown  into  the  street — from 
the  street  into  the  gutter,  or  the  river,  and  there 
the  dried  Rotifers  suddenly  revive,  to  fight,  feed, 
and  propagate  as  of  old.  It  is  said  that  the  Ro- 
tifer may  be  dried  and  revived  fifteen  times  in 
succession.  And  if  this  be  so,  you  may  imagine 
what  a  history  would  be  that  of  a  single  Rotifer 
under  a  fortunate  juncture  of  circumstances.  It 
might  have  seen  life  in  a  gutter  at  Memphis,  or 
a  pond  at  Thebes ;  been  blown  as  dust  to  Car- 
thage, and  carried  as  dust  to  Rome  ;  from  thence 
to  Constantinople ;  and,  after  being  shaken  from 
the  robe  of  Theodora,  or  the  code  of  Justinian,  it 
might  have  accompanied  the  crusaders  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  from  which  place  Mrs.  B.,  after  a  two 
months'  Eastern  scamper,  might  have  brought  it 
back  to  London,  where  a  chance  breeze  wafted  it 
into  the  room  which  the  very  sunbeam  I  am  dis- 
coursing about  illuminates.  From  Memphis  to 
my  microscope,  what  a  course  !  And  during 
this  adventurous  course  our  Rotifer  has  fourteen 
times  shaken  off  the  cerements  of  death.  Dead  ! 
Not  he : 

I've  not  been  dead  at  all,  says  Jack  Robinson. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  found  in  the  dust 
of  a  sunbeam,  and  you  will  probably  have  been 
too  much  astonished  at  some  of  the  facts  to  have 
made  the  reflection  that  among  all  these  objects 
not  a  single  egg  has  been  named.  A  few  spores 
of  plants  are,  indeed,  frequently  found.  Know- 
ing that  many  plants  are  fertilized  by  the  agency 
of  the  wind,  one  expects  to  find  pollen  grains 
abundant.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  rapid- 
ly bread,  cheese,  jam,  ink,  and  the  very  walls  of 
the  room,  if  damp,  are  covered  with  mould,  which 
is  a  plant ;  when  we  consider  how  impossible  it 
is  to  keep  decaying  organic  substance  free  from 
plants  and  animalcules,  which  start  into  existence 
as  by  magic,  and  in  millions,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  hypothesis  of  an  universal  diffu- 
sion of  germs — eggs  or  seeds — through  the 
atmosphere.  No  matter  where  you  place  organic 
substance  in  decay,  if  the  air  in  never  so  small  a 
quantity  can  get  at  it,  mould  and  animalcules 
will  be  produced.  Close  it  in  a  phial,  seal  the 
cork  down,  take  every  precaution  against  admit- 
ting more  air  than  is  contained  between  the  cork 
and  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  although  you 
may  have  ascertained  that  no  plants  or  animal- 
cules, no  seeds,  or  eggs,  were  present  when  you 
corked  the  bottle,  in  the  course  of  a  little  while, 
say  three  weeks,  on  opening  the  bottle  you  will 
find  it  abundantly  peopled. 
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To  explain  this,  and  numerous  other  facts,  the 
hypothesis  of  an  universal  diffusion  of  germs 
through  the  air  has  been  adopted  ;  and  the  known 
fecundity  of  plants  and  animalcules  suffices  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  millions  of  millions  of 
germs  may  be  constantly  floating  through  the 
air.  Ehrenberg  computes  the  rate  of  possible 
increase  of  a  single  infusory,  Paramecium  at  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  a  month.  And 
it  is  calculated  that  the  plant  named  Bovista 
giganteum  will  produce  four  thousand  million  of 
cells  in  one  hour.  As  the  mould  plants  are  single 
cells,  and  as  they  multiply  by  spontaneous  di- 
vision, the  rapidity  with  which  they  multiply  is 
incalculable. 

From  all  this  you  see  how  naturally  the  idea 
of  universal  diffusion  of  germs  has  become  an 
accepted  fact.  If  it  is  a  fact,  we  must  feel  not 
a  little  astonished  at  finding  the.,dust  we  examine 
so  very  abundant  in  starch,  coal,  silica,  chalk, 
rust,  hair,  scales,  and  even  live  animals,  and  so 
strangely  deficient  in  this  germ-dust !  The  germs 
are  said  to  be  everywhere  ;  millions  upon  millions 
must  be  diffused  through  the  air;  every  inch  of 
surface  must  be  crowded  with  them.  Do  we  find 
them  ?  We  find  occasional  pollen  grains  and 
seeds.  But  we  find  no  animalcule  eggs,  and  no 
animals,  except  the  Rotifers  and  Tardigrades. 
We  find  almost  every  thing  but  eggs.  "  Oh  !" 
you  will  perhaps  remark,  "  that  is  by  no  means 
surprising  ;  if  they  are  diffused  in  such  enormous 
quantities  through  the  air,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  must  be  excessively  minute,  otherwise 
they  would  darken  the  air;  and  if  they  are  ex- 
cessively minute,  they  escape  your  detective  mi- 
croscope— that's  all."  Your  remark  has  great 
plausibility  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  overwhelming 
force,  were  there  not  one  fatal  objection  to  the 
assumption  on  which  it  proceeds.  If  the  eggs  of 
animalcules  were  so  excessively  minute,  as  you 
imagine  them  to  be,  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  our  detecting  them.  But  it  happens  that  the 
size  of  the  eggs  of  those  animalcules  which  are 
known  (and  of  many  we  are  utterly  ignorant)  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  considerable;  at  any 
rate,  the  eggs,  both  from  size  and  aspect,  are 
perfectly  recognizable  inside  the  animalcule  ;  and 
if  we  can  distinguish  these  eggs  when  the  parent 
is  before  us,  or  when- we  have  crushed  them  out 
of  her  body,  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppose  that 
we  could  not  distinguish  them  among  the  other 
objects  in  a  pinch  of  dust,  when  a  drop  of  water 
has  been  added. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  hypothesis  of  universal  diffusion 
of  germs  through  the  air.  I  believe  that  almost 
all  the  eggs  of  animalcules  are  too  easily  destroyed 
to  resist  desiccation  ;  and  that  in  the  air  they 
would  become  dust  and  cease  to  be  eggs.  At 
any  rate  we  find  no  trace  of  eggs  in  the  air. 

The  dust  which  our  sunbeam  has  lighted  up 
is  a  various  and  varying  cloud  of  inorganic  and 


organic  matters — a  symbol  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life — a  token  of  the  incessant  silent  destruc- 
tion to  which  the  hardest  or  the  most  fragile 
substances  are  exposed.  The  sunbeam  has  not 
only  lighted  up  that  but  many  other  obscurities, 
and  shown  us  in  what  a  world  of  mystery  we 
move.  L. 


FRESH  WATER  SPONGES. 

Sponges  have  long  been  ranked  among  the 
most  singular  of  all  aquatic  productions,  and  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  they  shall  be  classed  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Linnaeus  was 
disposed  to  place  them  among  the  latter,  as  aquatic 
algse  ;  Count  Marsili,  although  of  a  similar 
opinion,  admits  the  existence  of  a  certain  mo- 
tion of  systole  and  diastole,  like  the  contraction 
of  the  heart,  in  sponges — a  fact  in  favor  of  their 
animal  nature.  Later  investigations  confirm  this 
conclusion,  and  sea  sponges  are  now  considered 
in  the  light  of  polypis,  like  corals,  madrepores, 
etc.  M.  Lecog  has  lately  made  two  curious 
communications  to  the  French  Academy  on  this 
subject.  While  boating  on  the  waters  of  one  of 
the  interior  lakes  of  France,  he  observed  certain 
whitish  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  On 
examining  them  he  found  that  they  were  trunks 
of  trees  or  logs  floating,  and  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  spongillse  or  ephidatiae,  the  name 
given  by  Lamoroux  to  the  fresh-water  sponges. 
They  formed  a  crust  of  more  than  five  centi- 
meters, and  branched  out  at  intervals  like  sea- 
sponges,  the  whole  mass  being  covered  with  a 
slimy  substance.  Since  the  sponge  is  glued  to 
the  log  by  this  substance,  which  is  the  first  to 
appear,  it  is  supposed  that  it  gives  birth  to  the 
spongilla.  When  the  sponge  is  dried  up,  this 
slimy  substance  changes  into  a  thin,  transparent 
membrane,  whieh  shines  like  the  track  of  a 
snail.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  numer- 
ous grains  are  discovered,  with  here  and  there 
speculae  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  bearing  small 
knots,  which  M.  Lecog  considers  to  be  germs  of 
the  succeeding  generation.  The  manner  ia 
which  the  sea-sponge  is  propagated  is  well 
known :  it  produces  certain  grains  which  are 
called  eggs  by  those  who  believe  in  its  animal 
origin,  and  seeds  by  those  who  think  it  a  vege- 
table. The  spongilla  is  reproduced  in  various 
ways  :  First  by  the  extension  of  the  slime  in 
which  the  speculae  are  found — in  this  manner 
it  may  spread  over  a  large  surface.  Second,  in 
its  adult  state,  masses  of  speculae  are  formed 
carrying  a  large  number  of  little  round  globules, 
which  certainly  propagate  the  species,  but  which, 
according  to  M.  Lecog,  partake  more  of  the  seed 
in  cryptogamous  plants  than  of  that  of  eggs. 
He  states  further,  that  he  has  never  found  in 
spongilla  of  this  age  the  ciliated  embryos  which, 
according  to  Laurent,  swim  in  the  water  for  five 
or  six  days.    The  egg  like  grains  he  has  obtained 
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in  autumn  do  not  separate  from  their  parent 
unless  the  latter  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
or  exposed  to  the  voracity  of  certain  infusoria. 
The  spongilla  are  grouped  together  in  great  num- 
bers, and  so  closely,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  one  individual  from  another.  Ex- 
amined through  the  microscope,  each  spongilla 
displays  a  vast  population  of  infusoria  feeding 
on  slimy  matter,  and  living  in  complete  security. 
— Scientific  American. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Apples. — The  apple  crop  throughout  New  England 
is  an  immense  one,  and  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  ex- 
celled. The  Worcester  Transcript  says  the  price  of 
excellent  Baldwins  in  that  city  is  seventy-five  cents 
per  barrel.  Some  farmers  in  Worcester  county  have 
500  barrels.  In  Middlesex  county  there  are  many 
persons  whose  orchards  yield  more  than  a  thousand 
barrels  of  excellent  apples. 

Post-Office. — An  important  announcement  from 
the  Post- Office  Department  has  been  made.  The 
Postmaster  General  states  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  are  directed  towards  giving  the  public 
postal  facilities  like  those  of  London  and  Paris.  To 
do  this,  the  Government  must  monopolize  the  city 
delivery  business,  and  enforce  the  laws  against  private 
expresses.  The  Government  regrets  the  opposition 
made,  as  it  causes  embarrassment. 

Japan. — We  have  intelligence  from  Japan  by  the 
brig  Orbit,  which  arrived  at  Victoria,  V.  I.,  in  ballast, 
on  September  13,  thirty-one  days  from  Hakoiladi. 
The  Orbit  was  unable  to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  in 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Japanese  to 
perform  their  treaty  stipulations.  The  French  minis- 
ter at  Jeddo  had  resigned.  The  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment have  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Japan. 

Prosperity  of  the  African  Stave  Trade. — The 
Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  writes  : 

Certainly  not  within  the  last  decade  of  years  has  the 
African  slave  trade  been  in  so  active  and  pro  perous 
a  state  as  it  has  been  during  this  present  year.  Up 
to  the  30th  ult.  there  had  been  at  least  30,000  Afri- 
cans, including  those  taken  to  Key  West  and  Nassau, 
landed  on  this  island.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  of 
any  size  in  Cuba  in  which  there  is  not  a  joint-stock 
African  slave-trade  company,  and  although  the  chief 
slave-traders  are  very  well  known  to  us  in  ihis  city, 
yet  so  cunningly  do  they  manage  their  affairs  that  it 
wouid  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  convict  any 
one  of  them,  or  any  of  their  fellow-share-holders,  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I  have,  however,  heard  the  names 
of  many  of  these  latter,  who  move  in  respectable  cir- 
cles of  society  in  your  city,  in  Boston,  Portland,  and 
Europe.  I  forbear  sending  you  any  of  these  names, 
because  it  would  be  possibly  a  matter  of  some  little 
difficulty  to  sustain  a  plea  of  justification  were  an 
action  for  libel  brought  in  consequence  of  their  pub- 
lication. 

Electric  Light. — The  lantern  of  the  North  Fore- 
land Light-house,  in  England,  has  been  lighted  by 
the  electric  light  for  the  last  six  months.  The  elec- 
tricity is  obtained  by  magnetism,  there  being  two  sets 
of  helices,  and  three  wheels  of  magnets,  which  are 
driven  by  a  two-horse  power  engine.  The  light  is 
visible  from  the  coast  of  France,  and  has  not  once 
failed  of  doing  its  duty  during  the  whole  six  months. 


Destruction  of  a  Chalk  Cliff. — Preparations  have 
been  completed  for  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
chalk  cliff  a  short  distance  from  Chatham,  England. 
The  cliff  is  estimated  to  contain  from  20,000  to  30,000 
tons  of  chalk,  and  'the  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be 
used  in  the  operation  weighs  in  the  aggregate  1900 
pounds,  distributed  in  charges  of  from  400  pounds  to 
500  pounds.  The  sappers  and  miners  have  bored  two 
immense  shafts  into  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  these 
have  been  carried  down  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
the  solid  chalk.  From  the  base  of  the  shafts  longi- 
tudinal galleries  have  been  driven  into  the  cliff  in 
various  directions  to  receive  the  charges  of  gunpowder 
to  be  used  in  the  undertaking,  and  as  the  several  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  will  all  be  exploded  by  means  of 
electricity,  the  charges  will,  of  course,  be  fired  simul- 
taneously. The  battery  for  transmitting  the  voltaic 
current  to  the  charges  will  be  stationed  upwards  of 
half  a  mile  from  the  shafts. 

The  Inebriate  Asylum. — The  walls  of  the  Asylum 
for  Inebriates,  at  Binghamton,  New  York,  are  about 
half  completed,  and  the  work  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
There  are  nearly  four  thousand  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, mainly  from  the  better  classes. 

Olo  Postmaster. — The  oldest  postmaster  in  the 
United  States,  who  has  never  been  out  of  office  since 
date  of  his  appointment,  is  John  Billing,  at  Trenton, 
Oneida  Countv,  N.  Y.  His  appointment  was  made  in 
1805. 

Paris  Police. — The  Paris  Police,  one  of  the  best 
organized  and  most  effective  bodies  of  its  character 
in  the  world,  now  number  4590  agents;  the  pay  is 
$300  per  annum  per  man. 

Silk  Culture. — The  silk  culture  is  to  be  added  to 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  California.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  climate  is  warmer  and  more  applicable  to  the 
culture  of  the  silk  worm  than  that  of  France,  where 
they  succeed  admirably,  and  that  the  silk  worm  of 
Japan  will  stand  the  best  chance  in  that  climate. 

Manufactures. — Manchester,  England,  i3  the  great- 
est manufacturing  city  in  the  world.  The  total  steam 
force  of  its  manufactories  is  1.200,000  horse  power. 
In  producing  20,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  daily, 
or  9,390,000  in  the  313  working  days  of  the  year. 

Steamers. — It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  first  steamer  crossed  the  ocean,  and  now  the  annual 
eastern  and  western  trips  of  steamers  connecting 
Europe  with  America  are  said  by  a  New  York  paper 
to  be  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  number.  We 
shall  soon  have  a  daily  arrival. 

Sewing  Machine  Work. — The  British  Mechanics' 
Magazine  gives  the  following  facts  regarding  the 
sewing  machine: — t!  The  wages  of  females  engaged 
oq  jplain  sewing  do  not  average  6s.  a  week,  while 
those  emgloyed  on  machines  earn  on  an  average  12s. 

Late  statistics  show  that  five  million  persons  are 
supported  in  England  by  cotton ;  that  thirty  million 
spindles  are  employed  in  the  production  of  the  yarns  ; 
and  that  the  capital  absorbed  exceeds  $750,000,000. 
Four  fifths  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  England — 800- 
000,000  pounds— is  American. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  still  dull 
and  inactive,  but  the  demand  is  limited  at  present 
quotations,  both  for  shipment  and  home  consumption. 
Small  sales  are  making  at  $5  75  per  barrel  for  super- 
fine and  $6,  for  extra.    The  sales  to  the  trade  are  at 
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tbe  same  figures,  and  extra  family  and  fancy  brands  at 
$6  50  a  $7  00.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  very 
quiet.  We  quote  the  former  at  $4  25  and  the  latter 
at  $3  50  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  coming 
forward,  but  the  demand  is  limited  and  prices  are 
steadily  maintained.  Sales  of  1500  bus.  prime  Penna. 
red  at'$l  32  a  1  33,  per  bus.  and  White  at$l  40  a  $1 
50  for  common  quality.  Rye  is  dull  at  70  cents  for 
Penna.  and  74  cents  for  Delaware.  Corn  is  in  demand, 
with  sales  of  6500  busbel3  ^ood  yellow  afloat,  at  72. 
Oats  are  steady,  at  35  a  35^  cents  for  Delaware  and 
and  36  cents  for  State. 

Cloverseed  continues  in  demand,  and  prices  are 
well  maintained;  sales  of  500  bushels  f.ir  and  prime 
quality  at  $5  87 J  a  $6  12  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  has 


declined,  and  is  selling  at  $S 
$1  62  per  bushel. 


50,   and  Flaxseed 


A young 
fa 


woman  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Friends' 
amily,- -to  teach  young  child  en  and  to  assist  in 
the  sewing  and  lighter  work  of  the  family.  Enquire 
for  information  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Spring  Garden 
and  10th  sts.  Philadelphia.  10th  mo.  20. 


Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends', 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  St., 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St., 
Baltimore. 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers — a  book  for  chil- 
dren. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries — designed  for  young 
persons. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  held  by  Friends. 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney. 

A  daily  Scriptural  Watchword. 


/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

A  young  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  teacher  or 
governess  for  small  children.    Has  had  several 
years  experience  in  teaching  ;  would  also  give  in- 
struction on  the  Sewing  Machine.  Address 

CATHARINE  CLEMENT, 
Paulsborough,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIt.LS.— This  School  will  commence 
its  Winter  Term  on  the  filth  of  eleventh  month,  (No- 
vember,) and  continue  twenty-two  weeks. 

The  situation  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood.  The  Buildings  have  been  enlarged  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  so  as  to  furnish  good  accommo- 
dations. 

Student?  coming  by  Railroad  will  be  met  at  the  Gre- 
gory House,  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Term,  and  be  carried  out  free  of  expense;  also,  be 
brought  back  at  the  close  of  the  Term. 

Charles  Drake  and  wife  will  superintend  the  Board- 
ing. The  services  of  James  M.  De  Garmo  have  been 
secured  as  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Male  Department, 
and  Amy  Drury  in  the  Female  Department.  All 
English  Branches  will  be  faithfully  taught  by  both, 
and  Latin  by  J.  De  Garmo. 


Boys  and  Girls  will  find  here  both  a  School  and  a 
Home,  wh«re  they  will  receive  kind  and  careful  treat- 
ment.   The  discipline  will  be  thorough  but  kind. 

Terms. — $60  per  session  of  twenty-two  weeks,  (one- 
half  payable  in  advance,  tbe  remainder  at  the  middle 
of  the  term,)  including  washing  and  mending.  Students 
will  be  furnished  with  wash  bowls,  towels,  &c,  in  the 
School. 

All  applications  concerning  the  business  of  the 
School  should  be  addressed  to 

CHARL.ES  DRAKE, 
General  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Village,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  MOORE,' 
CLARK  C.  BARMORE, 
ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP  MOORE, 

Proprietors. 

N.  B.  Books,  Paper,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  furnished  at 
the  School  at  Poughkeepsie  prices. 


I  AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
£  AND  GENTLEMEN,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on 
the  Stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Kem  ett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
delightful  portions  of  Chester  county. 

The  Winter  term  of  twenty  weeks,  will  commence 
the  5th  of  the  11th  mo.,  1860. 

TERMS — Sixty  dollars  per  session. 

Young  men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both 
sexes  for  teaching.  Instruction  upon  the  Normal 
System.  The  English  and  Classical  courses  will  be 
thorough.    For  circulars  address 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Pioprietor. 
Joseph  SHORTLinGE,  or  )  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  )  Teachers. 

Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
References  : — Benjamin  Swayne,  London  Grove, 
Pa.;  Thomas  M.  Plummer,  Monrovia,  Md.;  Win. 
Snowdtn,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.;  Jos.  Jobson,  830  Mar- 
shall street,  Philadelphia;  N.  M.  Haines,  Clarksboro, 
N.  J.  10  mo  :  6,  I860.— 6w 

ELDRIDGE'S   HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
11th  mo.  6th. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  extra. 

For  further   information  address   the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 

OHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
Otitis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  tcrm  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  > * 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,  |^ri0C1PaI3- 
8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 

Merrihew  <£  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP  III. 
( Continued  from  page  531.) 

On  my  way,  falling  in  company  with  Robert 
Jordan,  we  had  a  freedom  to  propose  a  meeting 
to  the  Anabaptists  at  Middletown,  to  which  they 
readily  consented,  and  we  had  a  profitable  oppor- 
tunity with  them  in  their  meeting  house,  and 
on  the  same  evening  a  meeting  at  the  house  of : 
Hugh  Hartshorne,  to  which  several  Baptists  j 
came ;  this  was  a  time  of  favor,  and  I  hope  of 
service ;  it  was  concluded  by  R.  J.  in  solemn 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord>  who  is 
worthy  forever  and  ever.  Just  as  the  meeting 
broke  up,  I  felt  myself  poor  and  inwardly  weak,  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  ever  I  had  done,  and 
llooking  towards  my  said  friend  1  saw  he  was  in 
[the  same  condition,  for  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
'hardly  strength  to  stand;  but  a  query  of  our 
jdear  Lord's  came  suddenly  into  my  mind  and 
i  ministered  relief,  viz  :  "  Who  hath  touched  me  V 
Whereupon,  leaning  toward  my  companion,  I  re- 
peated it  to  him,  being  my  belief  that  it  was  as 
'l  much  for  his  help  as  my  own.  He  understood  the 
ij  meaning  instantly  without  further  explanation, 
!knd  was  thereby  also  relieved.  Perhaps  some 
||  svho  may  hereafter  peruse  these  lines,  may  think 
1  :his  is  too  bold  for  a  mortal  man  to  mention ;  but 
j  laving  by  a  degree  of  experience  known,  that 
I  ?rhen  the  healing  virtue  of  Truth  from  the  holy 
f|  Physician  of  Souls  has  flowed  through  an  hum- 
6!i  Die  servant,  to  the  relief  of  some  of  the  infirm 


and  poor  amongst  the  people,  who  have  followed 
physicians  of  no  value,  and  spent  all  their  liv- 
ing thereby,  and  no  cure  wrought,  notwithstand- 
ing virtue  has  gone  through  them  as  instru- 
ments or  conduits,  they  have  felt  inwardly  weak 
for  a  time,  that  in  humble  abasement  of  soul  they 
might  be  taught  to  acknowledge,  that  the  king- 
dom, power,  and  glory  doth  belong  to  him  alone, 
who  is  Grod  over  all  blessed  forever  and  ever. 

From  thence  we  went  to  William  Hartshorne's 
at  Sandy-hook,  and  so  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Shrewsbury,  which  was  large  in  the  several  sit- 
ings, in  which  was  felt  the  power  of  Truth  in 
a  good  degree ;  but  many  loose  and  rude  people 
of  the  neighborhood  and  parts  adjacent  coming 
together  at  such  times  to  drink,  carouse  and  ride 
races,  are  very  hurtful  to  each  other  and  disturb- 
ing to  Friends.  Then  going  homeward  I  had  sev- 
eral meetings  on  the  way,  and  enjoyed  great  in- 
ward peace  j  and  could  therefore  rejoice  and  as- 
cribe the  praise  to  the  Lord  who  had  called  and 
enabled  me  to  perform  this  service. 

Having  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  visit  the 
meetings  of  Friends  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, I  laid  it  before  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and 


obtained  a  certificate  in  the  Tenth  month 


i  »ay 


brother-in-law  James  Brown  bearing  me  com- 
pany ;  and  we  were  at  Cecil  Monthly  Meeting 
held  at  Chester  in  the  Eleventh  month.  Before 
meeting,  a  Friend  informed  me  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  cross  Chester  river, 
and  go  directly  southward  ;  I  told  him  it  might 
be  so,  but  I  could  say  little  to  it  at  present : 
but  some  Friends  consulting  about  it,  and  one 
being  there  who  lived  near  the  meeting  house  in 
Queen  Ann's  county,  they  thought  he  could  give 
notice  on  first  day  to  several  meetings ;  so  a 
Friend  ventured  to  speak  publicly  thereof  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  for  worship,  without  letting 
me  know  what  he  intended  to  do.  I  had  been 
uncommonly  distressed  as  I  sat  in  the  meeting, 
from  an  apprehension  that  but  few  of  the  Friends 
belonging  to  that  particular  meeting  were  there, 
and  when  he  published  where  it  was  proposed  I 
should  be  the  ensuing  week,  I  felt  my  mind 
opened  and  turned  another  way,  and  stood  up 
and  told  Friends,  that  I  did  believe  they  thought 
it  most  for  my  ease  to  lay  out  the  meetings  after 
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that  manner,  but  if  Friends  at  that  particular 
meeting  would  favor  me  so  far  as  to  meet  there 
next  day,  I  should  be  glad  to  sit  with  them,  pro- 
vided they  would  please  to  let  other  friends  and 
neighbors  who  were  absent  know  of  it ;  for  if 
I  had  a  right  sense,  there  were  several  members 
not  present,  and  I  should  be  1  willing  to  be  at 
Cecil  meeting  on  first-day,  and  Sassafras  on  sec- 
ond day,  which  was  directly  back,  and  therefore 
told  them  it  seemed  easiest  to  my  mind,  though 
it  would  occasion  more  riding  ;  this  being  agreed 
to,  we  had  a  much  larger  meeting  next  day,  for 
many  before  were  absent  as  I  had  thought,  and 
I  had  a  full  opportunity  to  discharge  myself  to- 
ward the  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and  disorder- 
ly walkers,  and  had  peace  ;  I  visited  several  fami- 
lies on  seventh  day  to  good  satisfaction,  and  was 
at  Cecil  meeting  on  first  day,  and  the  next  day 
at  Sassafras,  and  had  to  believe  it  was  by  the 
secret  direction  of  the  good  Shepherd,  who  never 
faileth  his  dependant  children,  that  I  was  turned 
this  way;  for  he  was  pleased  to  own  my  service 
in  these  meetings  by  his  presence  in  a  good  de- 
gree to  the  praise  of  his  own  name,  which  is 
worthy  forever ;  from  thence  we  passed  over  the 
head  of  Chester  by  the  bridge,  John  Browning,  a 
friend  from  Sassafras,  going  with  us  as  a  guide, 
who  some  time  before  had  been  convinced  of 
the  blessed  Truth,  by  the  inward  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  without  any  instrumental  means. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  church  of  England 
so  called,  and  for  his  sobriety  was  chosen  a  ves- 
tryman ;  but  after  a  time  felt  a  scruple  in  his 
mind  about  taking  off  his  hat,  when  he  entered 
the  church-yard  so  called,  fearing  it  was  a  su- 
perstitious adoration  of  the  ground,  from  its  sup- 
posed holiness;  but  would  take  it  off  when  he 
entered  the  worship  house,  and  walk  uncovered 
to  his  pew  ;  but  after  a  time  could  not  uncover  his 
head  till  what  they  call  Divine  service  began ; 
which  as  he  kept  inwardly  attentive  to  the  scru- 
ple in  his  mind,  became  very  lifeless  to  him,  who 
was  inwardly  seeking  for  substance  and  life,  and 
therefore  withdrew  therefrom ;  and  after  some 
time  went  to  one  of  our  meetings,  rather  out  of 
curiosity  than  expecting  any  good,  but  felt  him- 
self owned,  and  had  a  taste  of  the  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  our  meetings. 

We  had  a  meeting  at  Queen  Ann's  amongst 
a  people  who,  for  want  of  keeping  to  the  life  of 
religion,  had  almost  lost  the  form.  In  conversa- 
tion at  a  certain  house  in  the  evening,  I  asked 
a  Friend,  whether  she  was  a  Friend's  child  or  one 
convinced  of  our  principles ;  her  reply  was,  that 
when  she  was  young  she  lived  at  a  Friend's  house 
and  took  a  notion  of  going  to  meeting  with  them, 
which  she  had  done  ever  since.  Alas  !  when  no- 
tion changes  the  will,  and  not  that  faith  which 
works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  the 
religion  is  without  reformation,  empty  and  dead. 
From  thence  we  went  to  Tuckaho  meeting,and  the 


weather  being  very  cold  aDd  rivers  frozen  up,  sev- 
eral masters  of  vessels  and  sailors  came  there  and 
divers  other  people  of  fashion  with  gay  clothing ; 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  meeting  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance made  which  grieved  me,  for  my  heart 
yearned  towards  the  people ;  the  words  that  he 
began  with  were  "  Wo,  wo,  to  'the  crown  of  pride 
and  drunkards  of  Ephraim ;"  and  with  very 
little  application  sat  down ;  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  appearance  of  gaiety  had  fired  the  crea- 
turely  zeal,  which  was  the  chief  motion  to  this 
short  sermon,  this  with  the  cold  wind  blowing 
in  at  the  door,  much  unsettled  the  meeting,  it 
being  at  the  time  when  that  remarkable  snow  fell 
which  laid  so  long  in  deep  drifts  this  winter  ; 
whereupon  I  desired  the  door  might  be  shut, 
which  being  done,  the  house  became  more  com- 
fortable, and  the  meeting  settled,  and  I  stood  up 
with  an  heart  filled  with  affection,  having  that 
passage  of  scripture  before  me,  in  which  the 
apostle  Peter  declared  the  universality  of  the 
love  of  God,  "  I  perceive  of  a  truth  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,"  &c,  and  was  much 
enlarged  thereon  to  my  own  admiration,  and  I 
believe  satisfaction  of  the  people ;  the  meeting 
ended  sweetly  with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to 
the  Lord  for  the  continuance  of  his  mercy  who 
is  the  alone  author  of  all  good,  and  worthy  of 
adoration  and  worship  forever.  After  which  we 
attended  the  several  neighboring  meetings, 
through  very  severe  cold  weather,  and  the  houses 
being  very  open  and  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  keeping  them  warm,  of  which  there  is  too 
manifest  a  neglect  in  those  parts,  they  were  un- 
comfortable and  unsettled;  in  this  journey  my 
companion  appeared  in  a  few  words  in  several 
families  and  meetings ;  we  reached  home  just 
before  our  Quarterly  meeting  in  the  twelfth 
month. 

In  this  journey,  travelling  in  Talbot  county, 
an  elderly  man  asked  us  if  we  saw  some  posts 
standing,  pointing  to  them,  and  added,  the  first 
meeting  George  Fox  had  on  this  side  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  was  held  in  a  tobacco  house  there 
which  was  then  new ;  the  posts  that  were  stand- 
ing were  made  of  walnut,  at  which  John  Brown- 
ing above  mentioned  rode  to  them,  and  sat  on 
his  horse  very  still  and  quiet ;  then  returning  to 
us  again  with  more  speed  than  he  went,  I  asked 
him  what  he  saw  amongst  those  old  posts?  he  an- j 
swered,  "  I  would  not  have  missed  of  what  I  saw*j 
for  five  pounds,  for  I  saw  the  root  and  grounds  of  j 
idolatry ;  before  I  went  I  thought  perhaps  1 1 
might  have  felt  some  secret  virtue  in  the  place] 
where  George  Fox  had  stood  and  preached,! 
whom  I  believe  to  have  been  a  good  man  ;  but 
whilst  I  stood  there,  I  was  secretly  informed  j 
that  if  George  was  a  good  man  he  was  in  Heaver 
and  not  there,  and  virtue  is  not  to  be  coinmu 
nicated  by  dead  things,  whether  posts,  earth,  oj 
curious  pictures,  but  by  the  power  of  God  wh< 
is  the  fountain  of  living  virtue."    A  lessoi 
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which,  if  rightly  learned,  would  wean  from  the 
worship  of  images  and  adoration  of  relics.  I 
was  not  many  miles  from  home  this  summer 
save  to  attend  our  own  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meeting ;  but  in  the  fall  having  some  drawings 
in  my  mind  to  visit  Friends  in  the  new  settle- 
ment in  Virginia,  I  went  with  a  committee  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  appointed  to  inspect  whe- 
ther Friends  at  Fairfax  were  in  number  and 
weight  sufficient  to  have  a  meeting  settled 
amongst  them  to  the  reputation  of  truth ;  and 
we  visited  all  the  families  of  Friends  there,  and 
had  a  meeting  among  them  to  satisfaction  ;  from 
thence  we  went  to  a  place  called  Providence  or 
Tuskarora,  from  whence,  Mordecai  Yarnal,  who 
was  one  of  the  number,  went  home,  having  heard 
that  his  wife  was  dead  or  likely  to  die ;  we  had 
a  meeting  with  the  Friends  there,  who  were  glad 
to  see  us,  and  then  went  to  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting  to  some  satisfaction;  from  whence  I 
went  to  a  few  families  settled  up  Shanandoa 
above  the  Three-top't  Mountain  so  called,  and 
had  a  meeting  amongst  them.  They  were 
pretty  much  tendered  and  received  the  visit  kind- 
ly, especially  such  who  did  not  make  profession 
|of  the  truth  with  us ;  I  admired  how  they  had 
notice  for  many  eame  to  it,  and  some  ten  miles  or 
jmore  ;  I  believe  that  the  delight  in  hunting  and 
a  roving  idle  life  drew  most  of  them  under  our 
[name  to  settle  there,  so  having  discharged  my- 
jself  in  a  plain  yet  loving  manner,  I  returned  to 
Robert  M'Coy,  jun.'s,  and  having  had  several 
other  meetings  thereaway,  I  went  home  with 
peace  of  mind  and  thankfulness  of  heart  to  him 
who  alone  enables  his  children  to  answer  his  re- 
juirings,  having  rode  in  this  journey  above  four 
hundred  miles. 

This  winter  John  Cadwalader  and  Zebulon 
Seston,  in  their  return  from  a  religious  visit  to 
Triends  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina, 
vere  at  my  house,  and  being  desirous  to  visit 
ome  meetings  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
and,I  went  with  them  to  Sassafras  Meeting  and 
:alled  to  see  the  widow  and  children  of  John 
drowning,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  month,  and 
he  gave  me  in  substance  the  following  account 
f  him,  namely  : 

My  husband   was   not  long  sick,  but  said 
hat  he  believed  he  should  not  recover;  and 
harged  me  to  endeavor  that  his  children  should 
e  brought  up  in  the  way  of  truth  which  Friends 
rofess ;  and  if  they  incline  to  have  trades,  to 
lit  them  apprentice  to  real  Friends,  not  barely 
luminal  ones,  (which  she  said  she  was  willing  to 
),  though  she  had  never  yet  joined  to  Friends,) 
id  desired  she  would  not  trust  her  own  judgment, 
id  named  some  Friends  with  whom  she  should 
Ivise  in  choosing  masters,  then  said  when  I 
a  dead,  bury  me  by  my  father  and  mother  in 
e  grave-yard  belonging  to  our  family,  and 
ou  knowest  that  I  put  a  large  grave-stone  at 
I  y  father's  grave,  and  there  is  one  ready  for  my 


mother's  grave,  which  I  did  not  put  there  be- 
cause I  began  to  think  they  were  more  for  gran- 
deur than  service ;  I  sent  for  them  from  Eng- 
land, (not  at  the  request  of  my  father)  they  are 
mine,  and  now  I  have  a  full  testimony  against 
such  formal  tokens  of  respect,  therefore  when  I 
am  buried,  before  the  company  leaves  the  grave, 
inform  them  what  my  will  is,  and  desire  their 
help  to  take  the  grave-stone  from  my  father's 
grave,  and  carry  it  out  of  the  yard  that  it  may 
be  brought  home,  and  lay  one  in  one  hearth  and 
the  other  in  the  other  hearth  of  this  new  house, 
and  they  will  be  of  real  service  there  ;*  which 
she  promised  him  to  observe,  and  told  me  she 
had  complied  therewith;  he  remained  sensible 
to  near  the  last,  and  departed  in  a  qniet  resigned 
frame  of  mind." 

How  weak  are  the  arguments  of  such  who 
make  profession  with  us,  and  plead  for  those 
grand  marks  of  memorial  or  other  tokens  of  dis- 
tinction set  up  at  or  on  the  graves  of  their  de- 
ceased relations,  and  how  soon  would  they  sub- 
side, did  they  but  live  so  near  the  pure  truth  as 
to  feel  the  mind  thereof,  as  I  fully  believe  this 
our  friend  did,  knowing  that  the  name  of  the 
righteous  will  not  perish,  but  be  had  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance,  because  their  portion  is  life 
for  evermore,  having  entered  into  that  kingdom 
prepared  for  the  blessed  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 


Learn  in  childhood,  if  you  can,  that  happiness 
is  not  outside,  but  inside.  A  good  heart  and 
clear  conscience  bring  happiness ;  nor  riches  nor 
circumstances  ever  can  do  it. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  RICKMAN. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  written  by  him  in  the  92d  year 
of  his  age,  dated  8th  month  19th,  1837. 

I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  thought  by  some 
rigid  and  uncharitable  in  my  sentiments,  but 
without  comparing  myself  to  the  great  apostle, 
I  think  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed.  Of 
this  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  it  has  been  seen 
good  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  the  riches  of  his 
mercy,  to  grant  unto  our  religious  Society,  in 
the  morning  of  its  day,  a  higher  and,  may  I  not 
say,  a  more  glorious  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
of  life  and  salvation,  after  a  grievous  night  of 
apostacy,  than  was  at  that  time  enjoyed  by  the 
different  denominations    under   the  Christian 
name ;  whereby  it  was  graciously  intended  by 
the  great  Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
that  the  members  of  it  should  become  as  lights 
in  the  world  ;  and  such  they  were  for  a  season, 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  all  empty 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  and 
an  antichristian  ministry,  which  subjected  them 
to  great  suffering  many  ways ;  through  which 

*  He  had  built  a  new  brick  house  and  the  hearth 
not  fully  laid. 
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these  precious  testimonies  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  their  successors  and  professors  of 
the  same  faith,  as  a  sacred  legacy  in  trust,  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  which,  we  shall  have 
to  render  an  account  in  the  great  day  of  account 
which  is  coming  upon  all  flesh. 

I  firmly  believe  there  will  be  a  faithful  rem- 
nant preserved  through  all,  and  that  these  pecu- 
liar sentiments,  so  long  professed  by  us  as  a 
people,  will  never  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the 
ground ;  but  will  increase  and  spread,  until 
righteousness  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  My  belief  is,  that  this  blessed 
state  will  be  brought  about  by  an  individual 
attention  and  unreserved  obedience  to  the  silent 
but  perceptible  dictates  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
in  the  inmost  of  the  soul,  whereby  a  gradual 
and  total  change  will  be  brought  about,  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace ;  this  Divine 
principle  being  denominated  under  various  names 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  suited  to  its  different 
operations  on  the  heart  of  man;  as  that  of  light 
in  many  places ;  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth;  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion ;  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit,  joints  and  marrow.  This  Divine 
principle  has  been  the  rnle  and  guide  of  the 
righteous  through  all  generations,  before  all 
books  and  writings  whatsoever ;  and  it  will  re- 
main to  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
happy  are  all  they  who  are  obedient  to  the  teach- 
ing thereof. — British  Friend. 


Endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  your  child- 
ren from  entertaining  foolish  prejudices  against 
others,  or  superstitious  notions  of  things.  Once 
inculcated,  they  cannot  be  removed,  and  their 
happiness  will  be  lessened  and  their  harmony 
dulled.  Whatever  you  teaeh  them,  if  good, 
will  benefit  them ;  if  evil,  must  injure  you  and 
them. 


HOME  CONVERSATION. 

Children  hunger  perpetually  for  new  ideas, 
and  the  most  pleasant  way  of  reception  is  by  the 
voice  and  the  ear,  not  the  eye  and  the  printed 
pige.  The  one  mode  is  natural,  the  other  artifi- 
cial. Who  would  not  rather  listen  than  read  ? 
We  not  unfrequently  pass  by  in  the  papers  a 
full  report  of  a  lecture,  and  then  go  and  pay  our 
money  to  hear  the  self-same  words  uttered.  An 
audience  will  listen  closely  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  an  address  which  not  one  in  twenty 
of  those  present  would  read  with  the  same  atten- 
tion. This  is  emphatically  true  of  children. 
They  will  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  .lips  of 
parents  what  they  deem  it  drudgery  to  study  in 
the  books ;  and  even  if  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  deprived  of  the  educational  advantages 
which  they  desire,  they  cannot  fail  to  grow  up 


intelligent  if  they  enjoy  in  childhood  and  youth 
the  privilege  of  listening  daily  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  intelligent  people.  Let  parents,  then 
talk  much  and  talk  well  at  home.  A  father  who 
is  habitually  silent  in  his  own  house  may  be,  in 
many  respects,  a  wise  man  ;  but  he  is  not  wise 
in  his  silence.  We  sometimes  see  parents  who 
are  the  life  of  every  company  which  they  enter, 
dull,  silent,  uninteresting  at  home  among  their 
children.  If  they  have  not  mental  activity  and 
mental  stores  sufficient  for  both,  let  them  first 
provide  for  their  own  household.  Ireland  ex- 
ports beef  and  wheat  and  lives  on  potatoes ;  and 
they  fare  as  poorly  who  reserve  their  social 
charms  for  companions  abroad,  and  keep  their 
dulness  for  home  consumption.  It  is  better  to 
instruct  children  and  make  them  happy  at  home, 
than  it  is  to  charm  strangers  or  amuse  friends. 
A  silent  house  is  a  dull  place  for  young  people, 
a  place  from  which  they  will  escape  if  they  can. 
They  will  talk  or  think  of  being  "  shut  up " 
there ;  and  the  youth  who  does  not  love  home 
is  in  danger.  Make  home,  then,  a  cheerful  and 
pleasant  spot.  Light  it  up  with  cheerful,  in- 
structive conversation.  Father,  mother,  talk 
your  best  at  home. —  The  Moravian. 


ON  SILENCE  AND  MEDITATION. 

There  is  an  act  of  the  mind  natural  to  the 
earnest  and  the  wise,  impossible  only  to  the 
sensual  and  the  fool,  healthful  to  all  who  are 
sincere,  which  has  small  place  in  modern  usage, 
and  which  few  can  now  distinguish  from  vacuity. 
Those  who  know  what  it  is  call  it  meditation. 

It  is  not  reading,  in  which  we  apprehend  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  bring  them  to  our  critical 
tribunal.  It  is  not  study,  in  which  we  strive  to 
master  the  known,  and  prevail  over  it,  till  it  lies 
in  order  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  not  reasoning, 
in  which  we  seek  to  push  forward  the  empire  of 
our  positive  conceptions,  and,  by  combining  what 
we  have,  reach  others  that  we  have  not.  It  is 
not  deliberation,  which  computes  the  particular 
problems  of  action,  reckons  up  the  forces  that 
surround  our  individual  lot,  and  projects  accord- 
ingly the  expedient  or  the  right. 

Its  view  is  not  personal  and  particular,  but 
universal  and  immense,  the  sweep  of  the  noctur- 
nal telescope  over  the  infinitely  great,  not*  the 
insight  of  the  solar  microscope  into  the  infinitely 
small.  It  brings  not  an  intense  self-conscious- 
ness and  spiritual  egotism,  but  almost  a  renun- 
ciation of  individuality,  a  mingling  with  the i 
universe,  a  lapse  of  our  little  drop  of  existence] 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  being.  It  does  not  | 
find  for  us  our  place  in  the  known  world,  but! 
loses  it  for  us  in  the  unknown.  It  puts  nothing) 
clearly  beneath  our  feet,  but  a  vault  of  awful; 
beauty  above  our  head. 

|  Let  any  true  man  go  into  silence,  strip  hiin 
self  of  all  pretence,  and  selfishness,  and  sensual; 
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ity,  and  sluggishness  of  soul ;  lift  off  thought 
after  thought,  passion  after  passion,  till  he 
reaches  the  inmost  deep  of  all ;  remember  how 
short  a  time  and  he  was  not  at  all,  how  short  a 
time  again,  and  then  he  will  not  be  here  ;  open 
his  window  and  look  upon  the  night — how  still 
its  breath,  how  solemn  its  march,  how  deep  its 
perspective,  how  ancient  its  forms  of  light,  and 
think  how  little  he  knows  except  the  perpetuity 
of  God,  and  the  mysteriousness  of  life — and  it 
will  be  strange  if  he  does  not  feel  the  Eternal 
Presence  as  close  upon  his  soul  as  the  breeze 
upon  his  brow. 

Silence  is,  in  truth,  the  attribute  of  God;  and 
those  who  see  him  from  that  side  invariably 
learn  that  meditation  is  not  the  dream,  but  the 
reality  of  life ;  not  its  illusion,  but  its  truth ; 
not  its  weakness,  but  its  strength.  Such  act  of 
the  mind  is  quite  needful,  in  order  to  rectify  the 
estimates  of  the  senses  and  the  lower  under- 
standing, to  shake  off  the  drowsy  order  of  per- 
ceptions, in  which,  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul 
half  closed,  we  are  apt  to  doze  away  existence  here. 
Neglecting  it  now,  we  shall  wake  into  it  here- 
after, and  find  that  we  have  been  walking  in  our 
sleep. 

It  is  necsssary  even  to  preserve  this  consist- 
ency of  our  practical  life.  It  is  always  the  ten- 
dency of  action  to  fall  into  routine  and  become 
mechanical;  to  become  less  and  less  dependent 
on  the  living  forces  of  the  will;  and  to  continue 
itself  by  mere  momentum  in  the  direction  it  has 
once  assumed.  When  conscience,  and  not  pas- 
j  sion,  presides  over  life,  this  tendency  is  not 
abated,  but  confirmed ;  for  conscience  is  essen- 
tially systematic,  subdues  everything  to  a  fixed 
order,  and  then  is  troubled  or  content  according 
as  this  is  violated  or  observed. 

But  the  inner  spirit  of  the  mind,  which  all 
outward  action  should  express,  is  not  naturally 
thus  inflexible ;  it  drifts  away  from  its  old  an- 
chorages, and  gets  afloat  upon  new  tides  of 
I  thought.     As   experience   deepens,  existence 
ceases  to  be  the  same,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  things  lie  within  our  affections  are  mate- 
rially changed.    As  the  ascent  of  time  is  made, 
!  life  is  seen  from  a  higher  point,  and  fresh  fields 
I  of  truth  and  beauty  spread  before  our  view. 

Habit  being  conservative,  faith  and  feeling 
I  being  progressive,  unless  their  mutual  relation 
Ifee  constantly  readjusted  by  meditation,  ceasing 
j|  to  correspond,  they  will  become  miserably  di- 
ll vergent ;  our  action  will  not  be  true,  our  thoughts 
| will  not  be  reai;  both  will  be  weak  and  dead; 
I  both  distrustful  as  a  culprit ;  both  relying  on 
1  hollow  credit,  and  empty  of  solid  wealth  ;  and 
K  our  whole  life,  begun  perhaps  in  the  order  of 
I  conscience,  and  moving  on  externally  the  same, 

I  may  become  a  semblance  and  a  cheat.  Bare 

II  moral  principle,  unless  holding  of  something 
|  more  divine,  affords  but  an  unsafe  tenure  of  the 
C  wisdom  and  the  strength  of  life. 


And  even  where  the  right  is  clearly  seen, 
meditation  is  clearly  needed  to  collect  our  pow- 
ers to  do  it.  It  is  the  great  store-house  of  our 
spiritual  dynamics,  where  divine  energies  lie  hid 
for  any  enterprise,  and  the  hero  is  strengthened 
for  his  field. 

All  great  things  are  born  of  silence.  The 
fury,  indeed,  of  destructive  passion  may  start  up 
in  the  hot  conflict  of  life,  and  go  forth  with 
tumultuous  desolation ;  but  all  beneficent  and 
creative  power  gathers  itself  together  in  silence 
ere  it  issues  out  in  might.  Force  itself,  indeed, 
is  naturally  silent,  and  only  makes  itself  heard, 
if  at  all,  when  it  strikes  upon  some  obstruction. 
The  very  hurricane  that  wars  over  land  and 
ocean,  flits  noiselessly  through  spaces  where 
nothing  meets  it. 

The  blessed  sunshine  says  nothing  as  it  warms 
the  vernal  earth,  tempts  out  the  tender  grass, 
and  decks  the  field  and  forest  in  their  glory. 
Silence  came  before  creation,  and  the  heavens 
were  spread  without  a  word.  Nowhere  can  you 
find  any  beautiful  work,  any  noble  design,  any 
durable  endeavor,  that  was  not  matured  in  long 
and  patient  silence  ere  it  spake  out  its  accom- 
plishment. There  it  is  that  we  accumulate  the 
inward  power  which  we  distribute  and  spend  in 
action,  put  the  smallest  duty  before  us  in  digni- 
fied and  holy  aspects,  and  gather  that  strength 
of  self-denial  which  can  meet  the  sorest  hard- 
ships. 

There  it  is  that  the  soul,  enlarging  all  its 
dimensions,  at  once  acquires  a  greater  and  more 
nervous  being,  and  gathers  up  its  colle stive 
forces,  to  bear  down  upon  the  piece-meal  diffi- 
culties of  life,  and  scatter  them  to  dust.  There 
alone  can  we  enter  into  that  spirit  of  self-aban- 
donment, by  which  we  take  up  the  cross  of  duty, 
however  heavy,  with  feet,  however  worn  and 
bleeding  they  may  be.  And  thither  shall  we 
return  again,  only  into  higher  peace  and  more 
triumphant  power,  when  the  labor  is  over,  and 
the  victory  won,  and  we  are  called  by  death  into 
God's  loftiest  watch-tower  of  Contemplation. 

Harriet  Martineau. 


From  the  London  Review. 

children's  LITERATURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  524.) 

The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellen- 
burg,  in  many  respects  so  healthy,  has,  we  think, 
been  in  one  department  of  education  somewhat 
harmful.  A  great  point  was  gained  when  the  kindly 
and  sympathetic  discipline  of  these  eminent 
educators  became  fashionable  among  teachers 
and  writers  in  England  and  America.  Yet  Ja- 
cob Abbott  and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  school,  have  pushed  the  theory  to  an 
injudicious  extent.  Their  works,  like  the  system 
of  Pestalozzi,  do  not  sufficiently  cultivate  con- 
fidence in  the  teacher.    They  assume  that  chil- 
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dren  need  explanations  which  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  their  understanding  on  the  elementary  truths 
of  morals  and  religion.  Now  such  explanations 
are  too  apt  to  weaken  faith,  and  to  suggest  more 
doubts  and  questions  than  they  remove.  In 
early  life  the  only  possible  basis  of  moral  obliga- 
tion lies  in  authority  and  love.  In  attempting 
to  construct  another  basis,  we  are  losing  sight  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  infancy,  and  measuring 
them  by  our  own  standard.  In  manhood  credu- 
lousness  is  weakness,  in  childhood  it  is  beauty 
and  power. 

This  entire  readiness  on  the  part  of  children, 
when  in  their  normal  condition,  to  believe  all  that 
is  told  them — this  absence  of  all  suspicion  on 
their  part  that  their  elders  are  untrustworthy, 
or  even  fallible,  suggests  to  us  several  inferences 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  children's  books  should 
be  written.  In  the  first  place,  their  truthfulness 
should  be  always  recognised  and  assumed  ;  not 
claimed,  or  entreated,  or  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  ;  the  tone  adopted  by  the  writer  or 
speaker  being  never  apologetic,  but  that  of  one 
who  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  be  heard. 
Again,  it  is  ungenerous  to  take  advantage  of 
this  feeling,  and  to  press  more  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  child's  faith  than  it  is  intended  to 
receive.  There  are  certain  truths  and  opinions 
which  cannot  be  received  to  any  purpose  by  a 
human  being,  unless  they  satisfy  his  judgment, 
and  convince  his  understanding.  Controverted 
doctrines,  and  the  questions  which  divide  the 
sections  of  the  Christian  church  from  each  other, 
are  of  this  class.  Now,  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  inculcate  opinions  on  these  points  by  the 
pressure  of  mere  authority,  a  mischievous  reaction 
is  sure  to  follow.  For  a  time  the  child  aqui- 
esces,  but  when  the  day  comes  in  which  the 
opinion,  if  at  all,  is  to  be  of  real  use  to  him, 
when  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  taking  on 
trust  that  which  ought  to  have  been  the  result 
of  independent  investigation,  his  mind  will,  in 
all  probability,  vibrate  strongly  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  he  will  have  a  sense  that  his 
weakness  has  been  tampered  with.  The  teacher 
or  book-writer  should  remember  this,  and  should 
take  care  not  to  dogmatize  to  the  little  ones  on  any 
but  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion  and 
morality;  and  yet  to  urge  upon  an  immature 
judgment,  and  a  half-developed  conscience,  con- 
clusions which  require  riper  powers  and  expe- 
rience, before  they  can  be  truly  appreciated  at 
all.  Finally,  all  trustfulness  increases  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed 
If  children  listen  with  less  criticism  or  suspicion 
than  adults,  then  all  the  more  scrupulous  fair- 
ness in  statement  is  due  to  them.  We  should 
.remember  that  special  confidence  requires  to  be 
met  with  special  candour;  and  that  when  once 
a  child  detects  in  its  instructor  a  design  to  de- 
ceive or  mislead  him,  its  own  sense  of  truth  is 
weakened,  and  its  character  is  prematurely  in- 


jured. If  truthfulness  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  youth,  if  of  all  hateful 
things  a  lie  is  the  most  hateful  and  degrading, 
then  how  tenderly  we  should  reverence  the 
truthfulness  of  the  little  ones,  and  how  earnestly 
all  falsetto  in  tone  or  sentiment  should  be  avoided ! 
The  childlike  faith  disappears  far  too  early ;  let 
us  strive  to  retain  it  as  long  as  we  can. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  great 
purpose  of  children's  books  is  not  so  much  to  im- 
part insruction  as  to  promote  growth.  We  must 
not  think  of  a  child's  mind  as  of  a  vessel,  which 
it  is  for  us  to  fill,  but  as  a  wonderfully  organized 
instrument,  which  it  is  for  us  to  develop,  and  to 
set  in  motion.  He  will  be  well  or  ill  educated, 
not  according  to  the  accuracy  with  which  he  re- 
tains the  notions  which  have  been  impressed  upon 
him  from  without,  but  according  to  the  power 
which  he  puts  forth  from  within,  and  to  the 
activity  and  regularity  with  which  the  several 
feelers  or  tentacula  of  his  nature  lay  hold  on  all 
that  is  to  be  seen,  and  thought,  and  known 
around  him.  We  must  be  more  anxious  to 
promote  individuality  than  to  see  our  own  char- 
acter and  tastes  reproduced  in  his.  The  teach- 
ing in  our  books  should  be  less  dogmative  than 
suggestive.  It  should  seek  rather  to  awaken 
appetite  than  to  satiate  it.  So  long  as  a  book 
makes  a  child  wakeful  and  interested,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  he  should  comprehend 
it  all.  The  thought — "  I  cannot  understand 
this  now,  but  when  I  am  older  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  so" — is  not  only  a  natural  one  to  a  child,  but 
one  which  at  once  betokens  modesty,  and  pro- 
vides a  stimulus  for  future  exertion.  The  ex- 
cessive care  to  explain  everything  clearly,  which 
characterizes  many  modern  books  for  young 
people,  renders  this  thought  unfamiliar  to  a  child. 
We  may,  in  fact,  always  measure  the  merit  of  a 
child's  book  by  two  or  three  very  simple  tests. 
Are  the  images  it  presents  innocent  and  health- 
ful ?  Will  it  raise  them  above  their  present 
level,  or  render  them  satisfied  with  what  they 
have  attained  ?  Will  it  excite  them  to  greater 
activity,  and  make  them  see,  or  hear,  or  feel 
more  acutely?  Will  it  illuminate  the  concep- 
tions already  in  the  child's  mind,  as  well  as  give 
him  new  ones  ?  Above  all,  does  it  make  the 
eye  glisten  and  the  cheek  glow,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  little  one  move  with  delight?  For  if  it 
fulfils  this  one  requirement,  all  the  rest  are  likely 
to  be  included  in  it. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  speak 
of  books  of  instruction  merely ;  but  it  seems 
right  to  protest  here  against  the  absurd  attempts 
which  have  of  late  been  so  often  made  to  mix 
up  play  with  work,  and  to  administer  doses  of 
science  or  of  philosophy  under  the  guise  of  an 
amusing  story.  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Sci- 
ence in  Earnest  is  a  title  which  is  only  formally 
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applied  to  one  book  of  this  kind ;  but  in  sub- 
stance appertains  to  a  large  group  of  children's 
books.  The  desire  to  simplify  knowledge,  and 
to  make  learning  attractive  to  the  little  ones,  is 
in  itself  a  right  one,  and  many  books  written  in 
the  most  commendable  and  affectionate  spirit 
are  pervaded  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently 
a  misleading  one.  The  results  of  such  attempts 
are  always  mischievous.  Children  know  better 
than  we  suppose  where  the  boundary  line  is 
which  separates  learning  from  amusement ;  and 
it  is  well  that  they  should  know  it.  They  are 
not  easily  beguiled  into  supposing  that  they 
are  at  play  while  they  are  learning  English 
history  in  verse,  or  geography  by  conundrums, 
or  natural  philosophy  by  scientific  toys.  They 
know,  and  they  ought  to  know  still  better,  that 
learning  is  a  serious  thing ;  to  be  set  about 
thoughtfully,  and  with  all  our  hearts,  and  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  Nothing  is  gained  by  giving 
children  in  limine  a  low  estimate  of  the  effort 
and  self-denial  which  learning  requires.  Much 
is  lost,  on  the  contrary.  It  is  a  great  part  of 
education  to  know  how  to  do  one  thing  at 
a  time,  and  to  concentrate  the  whole  power  upon 
it,  whether  it  be  work  or  play.  But  this  cannot 
be  gained  so  long  as  the  teacher  attempts  to 
bridge  over  by  any  delusive  artifices  the  gulf 
which  separates  them.  Moreover,  a  robust  and 
manly  character  can  never  be  formed  unless 
some  exercise  is  provided  for  it  in  overcoming 
difficulties.  There  is  too  little  of  the  bracing 
and  disciplinal  element  in  our  modern  education. 
We  want  a  stronger  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
effort  for  its  own  sake.  We  do  not  want  pre- 
maturely to  bind  down  the  young  and  joyous 
spirit  by  the  fetters  of  routine ;  but  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  to  children  the  occupation 
of  learning  is  the  only  thing  from  which  they 
are  to  gain  any  impressions  as  to  what  the  serious 
business  of  life  means,  or  as  to  the  way  of  set- 
ting about  it.  Hence,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
we  should  not  attempt  to  teach  too  much  or  too 
often  ;  but  that  when  we  do  teach,  we  should 
teach  gravely, and  without  pretending  to  conceal 
from  the  learner  that  the  work  is  one  requiring 
self-denial,  a  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  mere 
amusement,  and  a  considerable  exertion  of  what- 
ever powers  he  possesses.  Our  books  of  in- 
struction cannot  be  too  simple,  or  too  interesting, 
so  long  as  they  are  honestly  so,  and  are  not  sim- 
plified by  the  expedient  of  evading  or  concealing 
the  genuine  difficulties  of  the  subject,  or  made 
interesting  by  means  of  silly  and  unworthy  illus- 
tration. It  is  good  for  a  child  to  know,  once 
for  all,  that  all  the  knowledge  which  is  best  worth 
attaining  must  come  to  him  as  the  reward  of 
diligent  exertion.  But  he  never  will  learn  this 
so  long  as  knowledge  is  presented  to  him  as  a 
gilded  pill,  with  a  sort  of  apology  for  presenting 
it  to  him  at  all,  or  with  a  pretense  that  learning 
and  pastime  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 


He  will  live  to  detect  this  fraud,  and  perhaps 
bitterly  to  regret  artifices  which,  while  designed 
to  give  him  a  temporary  gratification,  have  per- 
manently vulgarized  and  lowered  his  conceptions 
of  knowledge,  and  robbed  him  of  the  power  of 
steadfast  occupation  for  life.  At  the  same  time, 
books  which  stimulate  the  honorable  ambition 
of  boyhood  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  honor, 
and  profitable  industry,  are  of  great  service  in 
the  opening  time  of  life;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  a  little  volume 
of  exemplary  biography.  It  is  entitled  Small 
Beginnings;  or,  The  Way  to  get  on.  It  is  not 
pervaded  by  mere  utilitarian  motives,  but  aims 
to  promote  moral  goodness  as  well  as  material 
success. 

We  have  been  dealing  but  too  cursorily  and 
briefly  with  a  great  and  solemn  theme.  We  wish 
we  could  convey  to  our  readers  our  own  strong 
conviction  of  its  deep  importance ;  or  show  them 
how  much  is  to  be  gained  by  grown  men  and 
women  from  a  reverent  and  thoughtful  study  of 
children,  and  their  works  and  ways.  Indeed, 
they  have  much  to  teach  which  the  wisest  of 
their  elders  will  always  be  the  most  glad  to  hear. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  more  frequently 
contemplated  in  the  spirit  of  learners  their  art- 
less joys,  their  bursts  of  genuine  delight,  their 
simple  truth,  and  their  graceful  and  unselfish 
love !  It  is  by  the  study  of  their  yet  unformed 
and  unhardened  characters,  and  their  pure  in- 
stincts, that  we  may  not  only  be  reminded  of 
what  we  were  once,  but  also>  with  God's  bless- 
ing, be  led  to  understand  what  we  might  have 
been,  and  what  He  intended  that  we  should 
become.  Who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not 
need  such  teaching?  What  man  is  there  who 
looks  back  on  his  own  life,  and  traces  the  history 
of  his  own  unused  gifts,  and  his  wasted  oppor- 
tunities ;  of  his  lofty  aims,  and  his  ignoble 
achievements™ 

"  Of  talents  made 
Haply  for  high  and  pure  designs  ; 

But  oft,  like  Israel's  incense,  laid, 
Upon  unholy  earthly  shrines." 

And  who  does  not  turn  with  humility,  as  well  as 
fond  affection,  to  the  fresh  young  souls,  so  new 
from  the  hands  of  the  Great  Father  of  spirits, 
so  bright  in  their  promise,  and  so  full  of  un- 
developed power  and  greatness  ?  Actually  weak 
and  ignorant,  they  are  yet  potentially  strong  and 
wise,  and  noble,  and  have  in  them  the  elements 
of  all  which  we  ourselves  have  desired  to  be,  but 
are  not. 

"  Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 

Oar  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  childen  snorting  on  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  nrghty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

But  to  gain  this  advantage  for  ourselves,  or 
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to  do  justice  to  the  little  ones,  it  is,  in  fact, 
before  all  things  necessary  that  we  should  regard 
them  as  worthy  objects  of  study,  and  accept  the 
fact  that  it  is  better  not  to  try  to  mould  them  to 
our  pattern,  but  rather  to  enter  with  a  deeper 
sympathy  into  their  feelings  and  their  hearts, 
and  to  find  out  what  is  passing  in  their  minds, 
and  not  only  what  is  desirable,  but  what  is  actu- 
ally attainable  to  them  in  the  present  state  of 
their  history.  In  short,  we  shall  know  in  what 
way  to  write,  or  with  what  purpose  to  buy  books 
for  children,  in  just  the  degree  in  which  we 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said  :  "  Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones." 
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PHILADELPHIA ,  ELEVENTH  MO.  10,  1860. 

We  have  not  received  the  printed  Extracts 
from  Ohio  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
have  therefore  been  unable  to  furnish  any -ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  from  official  sources. 

Of  the  latter  meeting,  some  friends  in  attend- 
ance, inform  that  it  was  considered  rather  larger 
than  usual,  and  was  a  season  of  edification. — 
Another  writes :  "It  was  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  living  gospel  ministry,  with  which  we  were 
favored,  left  its  seal  upon  many  hearts." 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  closed  its  sessions 
on  Fifth-day,  1st  inst.,  and  we  hope  next  week  to 
furnish  some  account  of  its  proceedings  from  the 
printed  Extracts.  A  member  of  the  meeting 
writes  : — Our  Yearly  Meeting  has  just  closed, 
and  we  had  in  attendance  some  of  our  friends 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  whose  company  was 
very  acceptable.  Our  Yearly  Meeting  has  been 
eminently  favored,  and  many  minds  have  been 
comforted  and  strengthened.  I  trust  the  same 
precious  feeling  with  which  we  were  blessed 
may  attend  us  in  our  scattered  situations  through- 
out the  branches,  and  that  it  .may  continue  to 
abide  with  the  sheep  of  the  flock,  so  that  all  dis- 
couragements may  be  overcome." 


Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Columbus,  New  Jersey 
the  11th  of  6th  mo.,  1857,  Peter  Harvey,  in  bis  58th 
year,  son  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Harvey,  deceased,  mem- 
bers of  Upper  Sprinpfield  Monthly,  and  Mansfield  Par- 
ticular Meeting.  He  has  left  a  large  family  to  mourn 
their  bereavement.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband 
*and  father,  and  a  kind  brother,  but  we  mourn  not  as 
having  no  hope,  believing  there  was  a  mansion  pre- 
pared for  him  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  nor 
sighing. 

 ,  8th  of  4th  mo.,  1858,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia, 

Minor  Harvey,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age,  son  of  Pe- 


ter and  Sarah  Harvey,  deceased.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  and  Mansfield 
Particular  Meeting.  He  was  a  kind  husband  and 
father,  and  an  affectionate  brother;  we  trust  our  loss 
is  his  eternal  gain. 

Died,  At  his  mother's  residence,  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Fifth  Month  29th,  1859,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Laurence  M.  Potts,  in  his  40th  year,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Ann  Potts,  (the  former  deceased),  formerly  of  Bur- 
lington County,  New  Jersey.  He  at  times  spoke  of 
not  recovering.  At  one  time,  on  his  mother  coming 
into  the  room  and  taking  a  seat  by  him,  he  spoke  of 
a  death-bed  and  religion ;  on  her  asking  him  if  the 
Lord  was  precious  to  him,  he  said  yes,  in  so  mild 
and  peaceful  a  manner,  that  she  was  much  com- 
forted. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  East  Hamburg,  Erie 

County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  9th  of  Tenth  Month, 
John  Webster,  aged  nearly  73  years.  The  deceased 
was  a  member  of  East  Hamburg  Monthly  Meeting  for 
nearly  50  years.  His  kindness  of  heart,  urbanity  of 
manners  and  generous  hospitality  endeared  him  to 
his  neighbors  and  friends,  so  that  his  demise  occa- 
sions a  void  in  his  neighborhood  that  will  not  easily 
be  filled.  Though  his  death  was  unexpected,  yet  he 
gave  evidence  that  his  time  while  here  had  been 
improved  in  preparation  to  fit  him  for  eternity,  and 
we  feel  that  his  spirit  is  now  realizing  the  reward  of 
the  faithful. 

 ,  Near  Springboro',  Warren  County,  Ohio,  on 

the  31st  of  the  Tenth  Month  last,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Aaron  and  Letitia  Mullin,  aged  two  years  and 
two  days. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer  who  reside  out  of  this  city,  that 
several  years  since,  a  few  female  Friends  formed 
themselves  into  an  association,  with  a  view  of 
compiling  and  publishing  books  that  should  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  young,  and  awaken  in 
their  minds  an  interest  in  our  principles  and  tes- 
timonies. A  series  of  juvenile  books,  "The 
Central  School  Reader,"  "  The  Remembrancer," 
&c,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  published  by 
this  Association  ;  and  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Intelligencer,  it  will  be  seen  they  have  recently 
issued  several  publications  with  the  same  object. 
Having  perused  these,  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Friends  generally  to  their  contents,  be- 
lieving that  they  are  calculated  to  supply,  in 
some  measure,  a  want,  generally  felt  throughout 
our  Society. 

1. — A  Treasury  of  Facts ;  in  six  numbers,  designed  for 
children. 

These  little  volumes,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
are  fitted  into  a  paper  box.  Besides  the  intro- 
ductory remarks,  they  contain  forty-nine  articles, 
principally  biographical  memoirs  and  incidents 
calculated  to  awaken  the  religious  sensibility  of 
the  young,  and  to  impress  their  minds  with  the 
sufficiency  of  that  Divine  power,  "  which  points 
out  the  path  of  duty  and  can  alone  preserve 
therein."  Price  per  set  of  6  volumes,  50  cents; 
10  cents  a  single  number. 
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2.— u  Conversations  with  Theodore  and  his  Sister,  dedica- 
ted to  the  children,  being  especially  designed  to  interest 
them  in  our  Queries." 

This  small  duodecimo  contains  135  pages,  and 
is  interspersed  with  poetry,  calculated  to  awaken 
in  the  youthful  mind  the  love  of  piety  and 
goodness,  whiie  the  important  subjects  embraced 
in  the  eight  queries,  annually  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Society,  are  treated  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  youthful  comprehension. 
Price,  single  copy,  25  cents;  $2.50  per  dozen. 

3  — Essays  on  some  of  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  as  held 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.11 

This  small  duodecimo  volume  of  71  pages  is 
divided  into  nine  chapters.  It  is  well  calculated 
for  general  distribution,  and  embraces  in  a  com- 
prehensive form  the  following  subjects:  Salva- 
tion by  Christ;  Worship;  Grospel  Ministry; 
War;  Slavery;  Oaths;  Dress;  Plainness  of 
Speech  ;  Silent  Meetings,  by  Isaac  Pennington. 
Single  copy,  15  cents;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

4. — "  Essays  on  Practical  Piety  and  Divine  Grace,11  by 
Samuel  M.  Janney. 

The  author  of  these  essays  is  so  well  known 
as  to  render  comment  unnecessary.  Single  copy, 
12  cents;  $1.20  per  dozen. 

These  publications  are  from  the  press  of  T. 
Ellwood  Zell. 

The  same  publisher  has  recently  issued  a  small 
volume  of  288  pages,  entitled  "  A  Daily  Scrip- 
tural Watchword  and  Gospel  Promise,  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  may  be  ready  to 
perish.  Compiled  by  Jane  Johnson."  Two  texts 
of  scripture  are  inserted  for  each  d^y  in  the  year, 
and  the  perusal  and  consideration  of  them  will 
prove  a  useful  incentive  to  that  seriousness  of 
mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  religious  progress. 
Single  copy,  25  cents;  $2.25  per  dozen. 

From  the  same  press  has  also  been  issued 
within  a  few  days,  "  Conversations  on  Religious 
Subjects,  and  Familiar  Dialogues,  by  Saml.  M. 
Janney.  Fourth  edition  much  enlarged,  two 
volumes  in  one/'  duodecimo,  290  pages. 

This  work  treats  upon  the  following  subjects : 
on  Repentance  and  Conversion  ;  on  Divine  Wor- 
ship ;  on  the  original  and  present  state  of  man ; 
on  the  Divine  Being;  on  Salvation  by  Christ; 
on  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
latter  part,  which  treats  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  and  also  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a 
supposed  conversation  between  a  clergyman,  a 
sceptic,  and  a  Friend,  appeared,  as  the  reader  is 
informed,  in  the  Preface,  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer.  This  volume  is  well- 
adapted  to  hand  to  enquirers,  who  may  here  find 
a  clear  statement  of  the  views  of  Friends  on  the 
subjects  treated  of,  without  the  labor  of  reading 
more  complex  treatises.    Single  copy,  50  cents. 

Many  volumes  of  religious  reading  intended  to 
illustrate  the  views  of  Friends,  have  been  re- 
printed since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 


tury, from  the  standard  works  of  the  Society, 
which,  with  others  of  modern  production,  form 
a  large  and  valuable  collection.*  It  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  the  establishment  of  a  central  depot,  where 
Friends  can  supply  themselves  with  an  assort- 
ment of  books  for  sale  and  distribution  through- 
out the  country. 

D. 

Tenth  mo.,  1860. 


BRAHMINISM. 

[Some  of  our  readers  made  the  acquaintance, 
when  he  was  lately  in  this  country,  of  Joguth 
Chunder  Gangooly,  the  Brahmin  covert  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  is  now  in  England,  and  will  soon  re- 
turn to  his  native  land.  We  give  below  the 
substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  a 
soiree  lately  held  at  Manchester. — N.  A.  Stand- 
ard.'] 

Brahminism  was  a  beautiful  picture.  He  did 
not  mean  the  Brahminism  of  to-day ;  but  that  of 
what  was  called  the  Age  of  Purity  or  the  Age  of 
Truth.  The  character  of  the  present  system  dif- 
fered very  widely  from  that  of  ancient  times. 
When  he  spoke  of  Brahminism  he  meant  that  of 
to  day.  Those  who  lived  in  a  Christian  country  and 
breathed  a  Christian  atmosphere  could  not  con- 
ceive the  evils  of  this  system,  and  what  a  need 
there  was  for  Christianity  to  purify  and  elevate 
those  who  were  groaning  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  the  caste  system,  sanctioned  by  Brahmin- 
ism. That  caste  system  was  a  great  evil.  All  other 
evils  came  out  of  it.  It  was  the  main  source 
whence  all  sorts  of  vice,  immoralities,  and  de- 
gradation issued.  He  belonged,  himself,  to  the 
highest  caste,  and  below  his  were  thirty-three 
more.  One  could  hardly  conceive  how  such  a 
system  could  be  subscribed  to  by  men  having  com- 
mon sense.  Everywhere  in  India  you  here  the 
cry  of  "  Caste,  caste."  One's  own  intelligence, 
sanctity,  or  popularity  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  In  India  a  man  born  a  physiciau,  notwith- 
standing any  qualifications  for  another  profession, 
lives,  moves,  and  dies  a  physician.  He  has  no 
right  or  power  to  mix  with  Brahmins  in  com- 
pany. A  gentleman  in  his  (Mr.  Gangooly's) 
neighborhood,  knowing  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  wanting  to  cast  reproach  upon  him,  once 
asked  him,  "  Well,  Joguth,  suppose  you  needed 
some  good  advice,  and  a  priest  could  give  it  as 
well  as  the  son  of  a  washerwoman  to  which 
would  you  go?"  He  immediately  remembered 
Jesus's  saying  about  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
and  replied,  "  Friend,  if  I  found  pure  gold  in  a 


*  Among  those  recently  published  are  Life  of  Wm. 
Penn  ;  Life  of  George  Fox  ;  First  vol.  of  a  History  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  by  S.  M.  Janney  ;  Retrospect 
of  Early  Quakerism,  E.  by  Michenor ;  Conversations  and 
Anecdotes  of  Thos.  Story,  byN.  Richardson. 
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ditch  near  my  home,  I  would  not  sail  to  Austra- 
lia for  it."  The  caste  was  decided  by  birth  not 
talents.  Priests  were  the  highest  caste,  and  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  change  a  physician  into 
a  priest,  as  to  transform  a  horse  into  an  elephant. 
He  was  amused  to  see  how  in  this  country  a  man 
might  be  perhaps  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Man- 
chester, with  one  son  a  lawyer  in  London,  a  sec- 
ond in  business,  a  third  in  the  army  abroad,  a 
fourth  an  apprentice  to  mechanics,  and  per- 
haps a  baby  who  will  go  to  agriculture.  No- 
thing of  the  kind  could  exist  in  India.  All 
would  have  to  follow  their  father's  trade,  or  lose 
caste,  to  the  destruction  of  the  ties  of  home. 
He  had  himself  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  enter- 
ing his  mother's  homestead  again;  but  he  knew 
that  he  had  the  arms  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  ! 
which  could  give  him  a  heavenly  home.  If  we 
only  trusted  in  Him  and  took  shelter  in  these 
arms  we  need  have  no  fear.  His  aim  was  to  de- 
stroy these  castes,  so  far  as  he  could.  Since  he 
had  embraced  Christianity  his  whole  feeling  had 
been  turned  to  the  low  castes.  In  fact,  the  only 
religion  in  the  world  was  to  take  care  of  the  low 
castes  wherever  they  could  be  found.  He 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  about  idol  worships. 
He  knew  the  enormous  absurdity  of  those  wor- 1 
ships,  but  he  did  not  blame  the  original  Brahmin 
system.  The  age  of  figures  and  allegories  was 
gone,  and  now  we  wanted  matters  of  fact.  We 
wanted  something  agreeable,  and  tangible,  and 
comfortable.  The  old  Brahmins  lived  and  died 
happily  in  their  beliefs,  but  now  the  poor  low 
castes  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  because 
they  are  not  taught  to  read,  and  they  take  their 
idols  and  depend  upon  them.  Hence  came  the 
degradation  of  these  men  and  women,  prostrating 
themselves  before  their  gods.  He  did  not  mean 
to  relate  any  such  absurd  stories  as  the  mission- 
aries had  told.  He  had  to-day  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  asking  about  the  car  of  Juggernaut 
which  he  had  mentioned  in  his  lecture  in  Bel- 
fast. His  friend  wanted  to  know  whether  Brah- 
mins really  threw  themselves  before  the  wheels 
of  the  car.  Though  he  bore  a  strong  enmity  to 
the  Hindo,  ritual,  yet  he  must  say  that  such 
stories  were  false.  The  car  of  Juggernaut  was 
quite  different  from  what  missionaries  had  rep- 
resented it  to  be.  "  Juggernaut"  meant  "  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe."  The  car  owed  its 
origin  to  an  alleged  historical  fact.  Krishna 
was  an  incarnated  deity,  and  when  he  was  a 
young  boy,  in  a  village  near  Agra,  he  was  invi- 
ted to  a  feast  by  a  prince  who  sent  a  car  for  him. 
The  Hindoos  started  from  that  circumstance,  and 
draw  the  car  of  Juggernaut  or  Krishna  (for  they 
are  the  same)  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  whoever  gives  three  pulls  to  the  ropes 
of  the  car  shall  have  his  sins  forgiven,  and  be 
taken  into  heaven  by  a  similar  car  after  his  death. 
This  false  hope  of  salvation  drew  great  crowds  to 
give  three  or  more  pulls  at  the  ropes,  and  some 


accidentally  fell  down  and  were  crushed.  This 
was  not  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  but  an  accident. 
In  England  there  were  railway  accidents,  and  in 
India  accidents  from  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  In 
his  (Mr.  Gangooly's)  village,  about  five  miles 
from  Calcutta,  there  were  five  cars  built  in  dif- 
ferent times.  The  latest  made  of  these  had  killed 
four  men  at  one  time  ;  but  the  reason  was  that 
it  was  very  heavy  and  unmanageable.  It  was  built 
of  heavy  timber,  and  had  statues  of,  he  believed, 
fifty-four  men  and  women  upon  it.  Five  or  six 
hundred  men  were  needed  to  draw  it.  The  false 
hope  of  salvation  drew  great  crowds,  and  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  hundred  would  collect ;  and  when 
somebody  fell  it  was  difficult  to  stop  the  car.  It 
was  often  difficult  to  stop  four  horses,  but  much 
harder  to  stop  five  or  six  hundred  men.  The 
first  time  that  the  last  car  was  drawn  in  the  vil- 
lage four  stout  men  had  been  killed,  because 
nobody  knew  the  fact  till  the  car  was  drawn 
away,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  left  lying  in  the 
road.  A  similar  thing  was  seen  in  India  where- 
ever  large  cars  were  drawn.  The  Hindoos  con- 
demned the  car  itself  when  any  human  being 
was  lost  under  it.  It  had  to  go  through  a  three 
days'  penance  of  some  kind.  Both  it  and  the 
idol  were  condemned  for  three  days,  and  had  to 
be  washed  with  water.  Many  things  beside 
idol  worship  showed  how  much  India  needed 
Christianity.  He  thought  with  pain  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  daughters  of  India.  Missionaries 
could  reach  only  the  male  Hindoos ;  they  could 
do  nothing  for  the  females.  In  India  people 
did  not  know  the  worth  of  women.  They  were 
not  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  were  kept  in 
close  confinement,  where  they  lived  and  died  in 
ignorance.  They  had  read  of  the  institution  of 
the  suttee.  Under  the  British  government,  and 
by  the  exertions  of  Rammohun  Roy,  it  was  done 
away  with.  He  had  something  to  say  about  that 
institution.  In  India  the  woman  were  not  al- 
lowed to  walk  about  the  street.  He  rejoiced 
to  see  the  beaming  faces  of  the  mothers,  and 
sisters,  and  daughters  present,  but  in  meetings 
in  India  one  saw  nothing  else  than  beards  and 
whiskers.  In  India  the  women  all  married, 
and  most  were  widows.  They  married  at  an 
early  age  ;  there  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  twelve  is  an 
"  old  maid."  He  had  never  seen  a  girl  in 
India  unmarried  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  most  part  be- 
came widows,  and  lived  a  life  of  great  wretched- 
ness. And  what  gave  rise  to  the  suttee  ?  There 
is  no  system  of  second  marriage  in  India.  There, 
a  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  may  become  a  widow,  and 
the  moment  she  becomes  so,  all  her  gay  dress 
and  jewelry  are  taken  away  ;  she  has  to  dress  in 
simple,  coarse,  white  clothes — the  sign  of  mourn- 
ing ;  afterwards  she  is  to  take  only  one  meal  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  is  composed  of  coarse 
rice  and  vegetables.  Fish,  the  only  animal  food 
allowed  in  India,  is  denied  to  widows.    If  you 
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told  a  Brahmin  woman  that  her  food  looked  like 
fish,  she  would  refuse  to  eat  it !  Besides,  there 
were  two  days  of  fasting  in  each  month.  So 
girls  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve,  must  do  with  one 
meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  and,  besides,  fast 
completely  two  entire  day  in  each  month ; 
and  if  a  girl  during  the  fast  should  drop  down 
with  hunger  or  thirst,  water  would  be  put  to 
her  lips — enough  to  revive  her,  but  no  more. 
I  have  myself,  said  Mr.  Gangooly,  often 
found  a  girl,  a  niece  of  mine,  during  the  fast  in 
the  hot  weather,  lying  in  her  room  panting,  and 
pressing  a  cold  marble  cup  to  her  breast  for  relief. 
And  when  I  asked  if  I  should  bring  her  water, 
she  would  ask,  "  Wiil  you  make  fun  of  me, 
uncle  ?"  "  Will  you  drink  V  I  would  say,  and 
she  would  reply,  "  No,  God  has  made  me  a  Brah- 
min, and  I  must  so  live  and  die.  You  might 
hide  the  water  beneath  your  garments  from  your 
friends,  but  how  could  you  hide  it  from  Krishna, 
who  sees  everything  ?  His  eyes  penetrate  what 
is  in  the  heart.  Go  out  from  this  room.  I  will 
die  a  faithful  Brahmin  widow  because  God  has  j 
made  me  such."  In  order  to  escape  these  suffer- 
ings, it  was  thought  prudent  for  the  Brahmin  to 
die  once,  instead  of  everyday.  Tt  is  only  Chris- 
tianity which  can  bring  consolation  and  relief  to 
these  widows.  Women,  however,  would  be 
needed  to  convert  women.  The  males  and  fe- 
males live  apart.  He  had  lived  for  three  years 
in  the  house  with  his  brother's  wife,  but? he  had 
never  seen  her  face.  If  he  asked  her  to  do  any- 
thing for  him,  she  would  only  move  her  head  to 
signify  that  she  would  doit.  Owing  to  the  caste 
system  in  India,  women  were  not  allowed  to  talk 
to  strange  men.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  their  conversion.  Female  missiona- 
ries alone  could  do  this  work.  It  might  be  asked, 
why  did  not  men  who  were  converted  convert 
their  wives,  or  mothers,  or  sisters  ?  But  the 
moment  a  man  became  a  Christain  he  lost  his 
caste,  and  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  sister 
would  stand  aside,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.  He  knew  in  his  neighborhood  two 
young  girls  who  would  live  and  die  widows 
rather  than  follow  their  husbands,  who  had  be- 
come Christians.  He  would  recommend  all  pres- 
ent to  go  home  aud  think  seriously  about  their 
privileges  and  duties  in  these  matters  ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  our  Master,  he 
would  say,  "  Peaco  be  unto  you.'1 


A  Happy  Home. — To  build  a  happy  home, 
six  things  are  requisite  : — Integrity  must  be  the 
architect,  tidiness  the  upholsterer.  It  must  be 
warmed  by  affection,  lighted  up  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  industry  must  be  the  ventilator,  re- 
newing the  atmosphere  and  bringing  in  fresh 
salubrity  day  by  day  ;  while  over  all,  as  a  pro- 
tecting canopy  and  glory,  nothing  will  suffice 
except  the  blessing  of  God. 


READ  ONE  BOOK. 

Don't  read  too  many  books.  Dr.  Nott,  of 
Union  College,  observes  that  he  can  always  tell 
the  young  men  in  college  who  are  to  make  their 
mark  in  the  world  if  he  can  only  see  them  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  the  college  library,  which  is 
open  only  once  a  week.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  saw 
a  man  leaving  the  library  with  five  or  six  books 
under  his  arm,  I  would  say  to  myself  there  goes 
a  mental  glutton.  He  will  read,  mark,  but 
not  inwardly  digest ;  and  the  consequence  is,  he 
is  very  likely  to  have  mental  dyspepsia;  the 
mind  endeavoring  to  acquire  too  much,  strains 
itself,  and  becomes  weakened.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  see  a  young  student  taking  but  a 
small  book  from  the  library,  aud  that  he  does 
not  return  there  for  some  time,  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will  saturate  his  mind  with  the  intellect 
of  his  author,  and  not  only  gain  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  book,  but  sharpen  his  perceptions  and  in- 
vigorate every  faculty.  Nothing  makes  a  man 
so  well  as  being  a  little  hungry  all  the  time,  and 
nothing  improves  the  mind  so  much  as  reading 
one  good  book  thoroughly,  and  making  the  fact 
your  own.  The  mind  is  thus  never  cloyed  nor 
weakened/' 


The  Quakers,  notwithstanding  that  in  their 
common  speech,  they  habitually  violate  the  rules 
of  grammar  in  one  or  two  important  respects, 
have  produced  some  distinguished  grammarians. 


THE  MOQUI  A  NEW  RACE  OF  MEN. 

Professor  Newberry,  in  his  paper  rea^l  before 
the  American  Scientific  Association,  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  geographi- 
cal features  of  the  great  plateaux  sweeping  east 
and  west  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  illustrated 
by  colored  drawings.  His  well-browned,  fiercely 
bearded  face,  gave  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
sun  and  winds  on  the  vast  treeless  plains  that 
skirt  the  Colorado.  He  incidentally  gave  a 
most  interesting  description  of  that  strange 
people,  the  Moqui,  whose  cities  we  have  seen  in 
New  Mexico,  and  but  a  small  remnant  of  whom 
now  exist.  They  belong  to  a  hitherto  unknown 
race.  Professor  Newberry  thinks  they  may  be 
the  remains  of  the  Aztecs,  who  ruled  that  region 
on  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards.  From  the 
characteristics,  however,  of  the  melancholy  rem- 
nant who  now  exist,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Toltecs  who 
were  displaced  by  the  Aztecs. 

Mr.  Newberry  described  them  as  a  race  ap- 
parently entirely  distinct  from  any  other  Indians 
on  this  Continent.  They  are  smaller,  have  a  dis- 
stinct  conformation  of  skull  and  face,  and  are 
peaceful  agriculturists.  They  weave  cloth,  work 
with  implements  of  stone,  and  build  towns  of 
stone  and  mortar  on  the  mountain  table-lands, 
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which  rise  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  lowland  plateaux.  They  build  walls 
around  their  town,  and  their  only  means  of  in- 
gress or  egress,  is  by  ladders,  which  they  draw 
after  them  when  they  enter  the  town.  There  are 
seven  of  these  small  towns  still  inhabited  by 
this  fast-fading  race.  But  their  ruins  extend 
over  the  whole  valley  of  the  San  Juan — appa- 
rently ruins  of  a  race  once  numbering  millions  of 
men — and  many  of  them  (the  towns)  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  years  old. 


HYMN. 

When  we  reach  the  land  of  glory, 

Through  a  pilgrimage  of  years, 
Shall  we  e'er  forget  the  story 

Of  our  mortal  griefs  and  fears  ? 
Shall  we  e'er  forget  the  sadness 

And  the  clouds  that  hung  so  dim, 
When  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gladness 

And  our  tears  are  dried  by  him  ? 

Shall  the  memory  be  banished 

Of  His  kindness  and  His  care, 
When  the  wants  and  woes  are  vanished 

Which  He  loved  to  soothe  and  share?  . 
"  All  the  way  by  which  He  led  us," 

All  the  grievings  which  He  bore, 
All  the  patient  love  He  taught  us — 

Shall  we  think  of  them  no  more  ? 

Yes  ;  we  surely  shall  remember 

How  He  quickened  us  from  death, 
How  He  fanned  the  dying  ember 

With  His  Spirit's  glowing  breath. 
We  shall  read  the  tender  meaning 

Of  the  sorrows  and  alarms, 
As  we  trod  the  desert,  "  leaning 

On  His  everlasting  arms." 

And  His  rest  will  be  the  dearer 

When  we  think  of  weary  ways, 
And  his  light  will  seem  the  clearer 

As  we  muse  on  cloudy  days. 
Oh,  't  will  be  a  glorious  morrow 

To  a  dark  and  stormy  day  : 
We  shall  recollect  our  sorrow 

As  the  streams  that  pass  away. 

Light  in  Life's  Shadows. 

A  DREAM  OF  SUMMER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIBR. 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

The  southwest  breezes  play, 
And  through  its  haze,  the  wintor  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day, 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear  ; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hill-side  cell  forsakes, 

The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook, 
The  blue-bird  in  the  meadow  brakes 

Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
'  Bear  up,  0  Mother  Nature  !'  cry 

Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free, 
'  Our  winter  voices  prophecy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee  !' 

So  in  these  winters  of  the  soul, 
By  bitter  blasts  and  drear, 


O'er  swept  from  memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear, 
Reviving  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers, 
And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers  ! 

The  night  is  Mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall  ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  His  Hope  with  all. 


AMONG  THE  TREES. 
(Continued  from  page  525.) 

One  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in  the  Ameri- 
can forest  is  the  Chestnut,  remarkable,  like  the 
Oak,  for  its  broad  extent  of  shade.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon standards  in  the  field  and  pasture,  having, 
been  left  unmolested  on  account  of  the  value  of 
its  fruit,  and  the  comparative  inferiority  of  its 
timber.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  is  dense  and 
flowing,  and  peculiar  in  its  arrangement.  The 
leaves  are  clustered  in  stars  of  from  five  to  seven, 
on  short  branches  that  grow  from  one  of  greater 
length.  Hence,  at  a  little  distance,  the  whole 
mass  of  foliage  seems  to  consist  of  tufts,  each 
containing  a  tassel  of  long  pointed  leaves,  droop- 
ing divergently  from  a  common  centre.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  centre  of  these  leaves, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  their  silvery  green 
lustre  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  darker  ver- 
dure of  the  whole  mass.  "  This  is  the  tree," 
says  Gilpin,  "  which  graces  the  landscapes  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  In  the  mountains  of  Calabria, 
where  Salvator  painted,  the  Chestnut  flourished. 
There  he  studied  it  in  all  its  forms,  breaking 
and  disposing  of  it  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
shapes,  as  the  exigences  of  his  composition 
required. " 

The  Beech  is  one  of  the  same  class  of  trees, 
but  does  not  equal  the  Chestnut  in  magnitude.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its  clean,  smooth 
shaft,  which  is  commonly  ribbed  or  fluted  in  a 
perceptible  degree  ;  and  in  a  wood,  where  there, 
is  an  assemblage  of  these  columns,  rising,  with- 
out a  branch,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or 
more,  they  are  singularly  beautiful.  A  pecu- 
liarity often  observed  in  the  Beech  is  a  sort  of 
double  head  of  foliage.  This  is  produced  by  the 
habit  of  the  tree  of  throwing  out  a  whorl  of 
imperfect  branches  just  below  the  union  of  the 
main  branches  with  the  trunk.  The  latter, 
taking  more  of  an  upward  direction,  cause  an 
observable  space  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  the  tree.  This  double  tier  of  branches 
and  foliage  has  been  noticed  by  painters  in  the 
European  Beech.  I  have  observed  it  in  several 
instances  in  the  American  tree. 

Standard  Beech-trees  are  not  numerous  in  this 
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part  of  the  country;  indeed,  they  are  seldom 
seen  except  in  a  wood,  or  in  clumps  which  have 
originated  from  the  root  of  some  tree  that  has 
perished.  I  think  they  appear  to  better  advan- 
tage in  groups  and  small  assemblages  than  when 
single,  as  there  is  nothing  greatly  attractive  in 
the  form  of  a  standard  Beech ;  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  sweep  of  the  lateral  branches,  when  they 
are  standiug  in  a  group,  which  the  student  of 
trees  cannot  fail  to  admire.  They  send  out  their 
branches  more  in  right  lines  than  most  other 
trees,  and,  as  their  leaves  and  the  extremities  of 
their  spray  all  have  an  upright  tendency,  they 
give  a  beautiful  airy  appearance  to  the  edge  of 
a  wood.  The  foliage  of  other  deciduous  trees, 
even  when  the  branches  tend  upward,  is  mostly 
of  a  drooping  character.  The  Beech  forms  a 
pleasing  exception  to  this  habit,  having  leaves 
that  point  upward  and  outwardly,  instead  of 
hanging  loosely.  In  most  other  trees  the  foliage 
is  so  heavy  and  flowing  that  the  courses  of  their 
branches  are  concealed  under  their  drapery  of 
leaves ;  but  in  the  Beech  all  the  lines  produced 
by  the  branches  and  foliage  are  harmonious,  and 
may  be  distinctly  traced. 

By  taking  note  of  these  peculiarities  in  their 
arborescent  growth,  one  greatly  magnifies  his 
capacity  for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  trees. 
Without  this  observation,  their  general  appear- 
ance forms  the  chief  object  of  his  attention  ;  he 
observes  them  only  as  a  person  of  taste  who 
cannot  distinguish  tunes  would  listen  to  music. 
He  feels  the  agreeable  sensation  which  their 
forms  and  aspects  produce ;  but,  like  one  who 
thinks  without  adequate ,  language  for  his 
thoughts,  his  ideas  are  vague  and  indefinite. 
The  Beech  is  particularly  worthy  of  study,  as  in 
many  points  it  differs  characteristically  from 
most  other  trees.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  tree 
in  the  forest  that  equals  it,  when  disrobed  of  its 
foliage,  in  the  gracefulness  of  its  spray.  There 
is  an  airiness  about  its  whole  appearance,  at  all 
seasons,  that  gives  an  expression  of  cheerfulness 
to  the  scene  it  graces,  whether  it  skirt  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  or  spread  out  its  courteous  arms 
Qver  a  sunny  knoll  or  little  sequestered  nook. 

There  are  some  trees  which  are  peculiarly 
American,  being  confined  to  the  western  conti- 
nent, and  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  these  is  the  Hickory,  a  well-known  and 
very  common  tree,  celebrated  rather  for  its  use- 
fulness than  its  beauty.  The  different  trees  of 
the  family  make  an  jmportant  feature  in  our 
landscape ;  they  are  not  abundant  in  the  forest, 
but  they  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  open 
plain,  hill,  and  pasture.  Great  numbers  of  them 
have  become  standards ;  we  see  them  following 
the  lines  of  old  stone  walls  that  skirt  the  bounds 
and  avenues  of  the  farm,  in  company  with  the 
Ash  and  Maple.  In  these  situations,  where  they 
would  not  "  cumber  the  ground,"  they  have 
been  allowed  to  grow,  without  exciting  the  jeal- 


ousy of  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Accident, 
under  these  circumstances,  has  reared  many  a 
beautiful  tree,  which  would  in  any  other  place 
have  been  cut  down  as  a  trespasser.  Thus  Na- 
ture is  always  striving  to  clothe  with  beauty 
those  scenes  which  man  has  despoiled ;  and 
while  the  farmer  is  hoeing  and  grubbing,  and 
thinking  only  of  his  physical  wants,  unseen  hands 
are  draping  all  his  feuces  with  luxuriant  vinery, 
and  bordering  his  fields  with  trees  that  shall 
gladden  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  understand 
their  beauties. 

The  Hickory  is  not  a  round-headed  tree;  it 
approaches  a  cylindrical  form,  somewhat  flattened 
at  the  top,  but  seldom  attaining  any  strict  regu- 
larity of  shape.  It  does  not  expand  into  a  full 
and  flowing  head,  but  is  often  divided  into  dis- 
tinct masses  of  foliage,  separated  by  vacant  spaces 
of  considerable  size,  and  presenting  an  appear- 
ance as  if  a  portion  of  the  tree  had  been  artifi- 
cially removed.  These  gaps  do  not  extend  all 
round  the  tree ;  they  are  irregularly  disposed, 
some  trees  having  several  of  them,  others  none, 
or  only  one;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  caused, 
when  the  tree  was  young,  by  the  dwindling  of 
some  principal  branch.  The  hiekory  throws  out 
its  branches  at  first  very  obliquely  from  the 
shaft;  afterwards  the  lower  ones  bend  down  as 
the  tree  increases  in  size,  and  acquire  an  irregu- 
lar and  contorted  shape;  for,  notwithstanding 
their  toughness,  they  bend  easily  to  the  weight 
of  their  fruit  and  foliage. 

This  tree  is  celebrated  in  the  United  States 
for  the  toughness  of  its  wood ;  and  the  term 
Hickory  is  used  as  emblematical  of  a  sturdy  and 
vigorous  character.  It  possesses  some  of  the 
ruggedness,  without  the  breadth  and  majesty,  of 
the  Oak,  though  it  exceeds  even  this  tree  in 
braving  the  force  of  a  tempest.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  common  pasture-trees,  and  its  deep-green 
foliage  makes  amends  for  the  general  want  of 
comeliness  in  its  outlines. 

As  we  are  journeying  through  the  older  set- 
tlements of  New  England,  the  melancholy  forms 
of  the  ill-fated  Plane-trees  tower  above  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  attract  our  attention  not 
only  by  their  magnitude,  but  also  by  the  marks 
of  decay  which  are  stamped  upon  all.  This 
appearance  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  early 
part  of  summer  ;  for  the  trees  are  not  dead,  but 
their  vitality  is  so  far  gone  that  they  are  tardy 
in  putting  out  their  leaves,  and  seldom  before 
July  are  they  fully  clad  in  verdure.  When  they 
are  not  in  leaf,  we  may  observe  an  unnatural 
growth  of  slender  twigs  in  tufts  at  the  end  of 
their  branches.  This  is  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  tree  in  perfecting  its  wood  before  the 
growth  of  the  branches  is  arrested  by  the  au- 
tumnal frosts;  and  this  accident  has  been  repeated 
annually  ever  since  the  trees  began  to  be  affected 
with  their  malady.  The  Plane  was  formerly  a 
very  common  way-side  tree  in  New  England 
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until  the  fatality  occurred  which  has  caused  the 
greater  number  of  them  to  perish.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  trees  of  this  species 
below  the  latitude  of  Long  Island  have  escaped 
the  malady.  * 

The  Chenar-tree,  or  Oriental  Plane,  is  cele- 
brated in  history,  having  had  a  place  in  all  the 
public  and  private  grounds  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern  nations.  The 
American,  or  Western  Plane,  called  in  New 
England  the  Buttonwood,  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  grandeur.  It  is  one  of  the  lofti- 
est trees,  and  its  lateral  branches,  being  of  great 
length,  give  it  extraordinary  breadth.  It  also 
runs  up  to  an  unusual  height,  compared  with 
other  trees,  before  it  forms  a  head,  so  that  its 
lower  branches  are  sometimes  elevated  above  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  of  common  height.  Hence, 
it  would  be  a  valuable  tree  for  road-sides,  if  it 
were  healthy,  as  it  would  allow  the  largest  vehi- 
cles to  pass  freely  under  its  boughs. 

A  far  more  beautiful  tree,  gracing  equally  the 
forest  and  the  way-side,  is  the  Ash,  charming 
our  sight  with  the  gracefulness  of  its  proportions 
in  winter,  with  its  flowing  drapery  of  verdure  in 
summer,  and  its  variety  of  glowiDg  tints  in  au- 
tumn. The  Ash  has  been  styled  in  Europe 
"  the  painter's  tree,"  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of 
notice,  inasmuch  as  those  writers  who  have  theo- 
rized concerning  the  nature  of  beauty  have 
generally  regarded  trees  of  broken  and  irregular 
shapes,  like  the  Hickory,  as  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  prim  and  symmetrical  habit,  like 
the  Ash.  The  practice  of  the  great  masters  in 
painting  seems  adverse  to  this  idea,  since  they 
have  introduced  the  Ash  more  frequently  than 
other  trees  into  their  pictures;  and  it  shows 
the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  picturesque  and  beautiful  trees.  All 
trees,  indeed,  of  every  natural  shape,  may  be 
considered  picturesque,  as,  in  one  situation  or 
another,  every  species  may  be  introduced  to 
heighten  the  character  of  a  picture  or  a  land- 
scape. 

The  Ash  never  fails  to  attract  attention  by 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  outlines,  the  regular 
subdivision  of  its  branches,  its  fair  proportions, 
and  equal  balance,  without  any  disagreeable 
formality.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gracefulness 
of  its  pinnate  foliage,  hanging  loosely  from  its 
equally  divergent  spray,  easy  of  motion,  but  not 
fluttering,  and  always  harmonizing  in  its  tints 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  different  character,  in  regard  to  symmetry, 
of  the  Ash  and  the  Hickory,  the  two  trees  are 
often  mistaken  for  each  other,  and,  when  the 
latter  is  evenly  formed,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
at  first  sight  to  distinguish  it.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases,  in  the  opposite  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the  Ash,  and 
their  alternate  arrangement  in  the  Hickory. 
One  of  these  branches  invariably  becomes  abor- 


tive as  the  tree  increases  in  size,  so  that  their 
opposite  character  is  apparent  only  in  the  spray. 

In  wet  places  which  have  never  been  subjected 
to  the  plough,  in  grounds  partly  inundated  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  luxuriating  in  company 
with  the  Northern  Cypress,  over  an  undergrowth 
of  Dutch  Myrtles  and  Button-bushes,  we  find  the 
singular  Tupelo-tree.  This  tree  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Ash  in  all  its  characteristics.  There  is 
no  regularity  in  any  part  of  its  growth,  and  no 
tree  in  the  forest  sports  in  such  a  variety  of 
grotesque  and  fantastic  shapes.  Sometimes  it 
spreads  out  its  branches  horizontally,  forming  a 
perfectly  flat  top,  as  if  it  had  grown  under  a 
platform  ;  again,  it  forms  an  irregular  pyramid, 
most  commonly  leaning  from  an  upright  posi- 
tion. It  has  usually  no  definable  shape,  often 
sending  out  one  or  two  branches  greatly  beyond 
the  rest,  some  directed  obliquely  downwards, 
others  twisted  and  horizontal.  This  tree,  if  it 
had  no  other  merit,  would  be  prized  for  its 
eccentricities ;  but  it  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
possesses  a  fine  glossy  foliage,  unrivalled  in  its 
verdure,  and  every  branch  is  fully  clothed  with 
it ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  tree,  it 
never  shows  the  marks  of  decrepitude. 

The  pyramidal  trees  are  included  chiefly  amorig 
the  coniferous  evergreens,  embracing  the  Pine, 
the  Fir,  the  Spruce,  and  the  Cypress.  Though 
many  of  the  deciduous  trees  assume  more  or  less 
of  this  outline,  it  is  the  normal  and  characteristic 
form  of  the  Pines  and  their  kindred  species.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  pyramidal  trees,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  remain  always  disfigured  after 
the  loss  of  an  important  branch,  having  no  power 
to  fill  the  vacant  space  by  a  new  growth.  Other 
trees  readily  fill  up  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  a  branch,  and  may  suffer  considerable 
mutilation  without  losing  their  beauty,  because 
an  invariable  proportion  is  not  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  pleasing  objects  of  sight.  On  account 
of  the  symmetry  of  their  forms,  the  pyramidal 
trees  are  made  ugly  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  as  the 
porch  of  a  temple  would  be  ruined  by  the  removal 
of  one  of  its  pillars.  Hence,  we  may  understand 
the  charm  of  that  irregularity  that  prevails  in. 
the  forms  of  vegetation.  If  we  remove  a  branch 
from  an  Elm  or  an  Oak,  or  even  from  an  Ash, 
we  destroy  no  positive  symmetry )  it  is  like 
removing  a  stone  from  a  loose  stone  wall ;  we  do 
but  slightly  modify  its  disproportions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SINGULAR  ARITHMETICAL  FACT. 

Any  number  of  figures  you  may  wish  to  mul- 
tiply by  5  will  give  the  same  result  if  divided. by 
2,  a  much  quicker  operation  ;  you  must  remem- 
ber to  annex  a  cypher  to  the  answer  when  there 
is  no  remainder,  and  when  there  is  a  remainder, 
whatever  it  may  be,  annex  a  5  to  the  answer. 
Multiply  464  by  5,  and  the  answer  will  be  2320  j 
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livide  the  same  number  by  2,  and  you  have  232, 
,nd  as  there  is  no  remainder,  you  add  a  cypher. 
$ow,  take  375,  and  multiply  by  5,  the  answer 
s  1875.  On  dividing  this  by  2,  there  is  187, 
md  a  remainder;  you,  therefore,  place  a  5  at 
he  end  of  the  line,  and  the  result  is  again  1875. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — The  conference  of  the  sovereigns  at  War- 
aw  has  adjourned.  There  were  many  rumors  of  an 
inreliable  character  in  circulation  relative  to  its  de- 
iberations  and  their  effect  on  European  affairs,  but 
lone  of  them  were  worthy  of  credence.  It  was  said 
hat  the  principle  of  a  European  Congress  had  been 
greed  upon.  There  was  also  a  statement  that  Austria 
lad  invoked  the  mediation  of  France  for  the  peaceable 
olulion  of  the  Italian  question. 

Russia. — The  recent  census  of  Russia  shows  the 
iopulation  of  that  empire  to  be  seventy-nine  millions. 

Hungary. — The  new  charter  granted  to  Hungary  by 
he  Emperor  of  Austria,  accords  to  it  a  Court  of  Chan- 
ery — the  Chancellor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of 
he  country. 

Other  grants  of  representation  are  made. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  will  be  convoked  without 
elay,  and  the  Emperor  will  then  be  crowned  Kiog  of 
lungary. 

Similar  Constitutional  institutions  will  be  granted 
o  Transylvania. 

The  charter  granted  to  Hungary  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  favorably  received. 

By  this  grant  of  the  Emperor,  the  number  of  mem- 
»ers  of  the  Reichsrath  will  be  itcreased  to  a  hundred, 
iy  the  Councillors  elected  by  the  Provincial  diets,  and 
he  Hungarian  language  is  to  be  the  official  language, 
,nd  all  financial  matters  are  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
roval  of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  University  of  Pesth  is  to  be  re-opened. 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  personal  service  due 
o  landlords,  and  the  exemption  of  nobles  from  taxes 
s  confirmed. 

Representation  is  be  accorded  to  all  classes. 

The  Board  op  Trade  ExcuRsioN. — After  an  absence 
f  three  weeks,  the  excursion  party  of  the  Board  of 
'rade  of  Philadelphia  returned  on  the  3rd  inst.  to  their 
lomes.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  tour  through  the 
;  West"  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  resources, 
he  trade,  and  the  merchants  of  that  section,  and  this, 
o  a  very  great  extent,  has  been  accomplished.  The 
xcursion  party  visited  most  of  the  important  cities  of 
he  west,  viz :  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
osepbs,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Lexington  and  Cincin- 
latti. 

Foreigners  in  Russia. — The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
iter  nobly  preparing  the  way  for  the  freedom  of  his 
erfs,  has  made  important  changes  in  the  laws  regula- 
ing  the  residence  of  foreigners.  Formerly  they  were 
lot  permitted  to  buy  real  estate  or  build  bouses,  ex- 
:ept  upon  disadvantageous  leases,  or  to  trade  as  mer- 
:hants,  except  in  a  limited  way.  All  these  restrictions 
ire  now  removed,  and  foreigners  are  placed  as  to  res- 
dences,  ownership  of  property,  and  traffic,  upon  a 
evel  with  Russian  subjects.  The  facilities  for  travel 
n  the  empire  are  much  increased,  by  a  simplification 
>f  the  passport  system. 

Coolie  Ships. — The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
States,  in  Chinese  and  other  eastern  ports,  have  long 
since  given  potice  that  protection  would  not  be  afforded 
;o  ships  engaged  in  the  Coolie  traffic.    In  addition  to 


this,  the  New  York  and  Boston  insurance  companies 
refuse  to  insure  ships  in  the  trade. 

Public  Schools  in  New  York. — The  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  New  York  city  public  school  system,  as 
just  submitted,  shows  a  total  of  $1,300,000,  which  is 
$175,000  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  last  year.  Of 
this  total,  the  salary  of  teachers  and  janitors  amounts 
to  $725,000,  and  books  to  $95,000.  The  Committee 
on  Studies  made  some  recommendations  in  reference 
to  primary  and  grammar  schools,  yet,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, not  without  consideration.  Their  report  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  no  lessons  shall  be  given  to  the 
children  in  the  primary  department  to  be  studied  at 
home  ;  that  the  lessons  to  the  primary  department 
shall  be  given  in  the  class  room,  and  no  bcoks  what- 
ever given  to  the  children.  In  the  grammar  schools 
the  teachers  are  required  to  occupy  two  hours  in  each 
day  in  preparing  the  scholars  for  the  lessons  to  be  re- 
cited on  the  subsequent  day,  and  no  teacher  to  be  per- 
mitted to  give  out  lessons  that  will  take  more  than  one 
hour  to  study. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull  and 
prices  are  weaker,  both  for  shipment  and  home  con- 
sumption. Small  sales  are  making  at  $5  50  per  bar- 
rel for  superfine  and  $5  75  for  extra.  The  sales  to 
the  trade  are  at  the  same  figures,  and  extra  family  and 
fancy  brands  at  $5  50  a  $7  00.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  are  inactive.  We  quote  the  former  at  $4  25 
and  the  latter  at  $3  50  per  barrel. 

Grain — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
and  prices  are  well  maintained.  Sales  of  21000  bus. 
fair  to  prime  red  at  $1  33  a  1  35,  per  bus.  and  White 
at  $1  40  a  $1  45  for  good  quality.  Rye  is  worth  74c 
for  Southern  and  78  cents  for  Penna.  Corn  is  very 
dull,  with  sales  of  1500  bushels  good  yellow,  in  store, 
at  72.  Oats  are  steady,  at  35  a  35^  cents  for  South- 
ern, and  36  and  37  cents  for  Penna. 
|  Cloverseed  continues  in  demand,  and  prices  are 
well  maintained  at  $6  a  6  25  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is 
in  demand,  and  is  selling  at  $2  57,  and  Flaxseed  at 
$1  62  per  bushel. 


A young  woman  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Friends' 
family,  to  teach  young  children  and  to  assist  in 
the  sewing  and  lighter  work  of  the  family.  Enquire 
for  information  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Spring  Garden 
and  10th  sts.,  Philadelphia.  10th  mo.  20. 


Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends', 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5:h  St 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St.' 
Baltimore. 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers— a  book  for  chil- 
dren. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries — designed  for  young 
persons. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  held  by  Friends. 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney. 

A  daily  Scriptural  Watchword. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Cross  wicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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FRIENDS'  BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  and 
for  sale  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No  5  South  5  h  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Janney's  Life  of  William  Penn,          .          .  $2  00 

"                        »  "       (cheap  edit.)     .  1  00 

Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox,             .          .  1  75 

"         "                 "        (cheap  edit.)     .  1  00 

Early  Quakerism,  by  Ezra  Michener  (sheep)  .  1  75 

"          "                       "          (cloth)    .  1  50 

Sewell's  History,         .          .          .  1  50 

Life  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  (2  vols.)  .          .  1  50 

Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox,           .          .  1  50 

Janney's  History  of  Friends,  (vol.  1,)            .  1  25 

"          "               "(muslin)       .          .  1  15 

The  Quaker  vol.  1,)     .          .          .  1  00 

Elias  Hicks's  Journal,            .          .  1  00 

Lite  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis,         .  1  00 

Thomas  Story,  by  J.  Richardson,        .  1  00 

Barclay's  Apology,  .  .  .  75 
Bayley's,  ,Works,          .                     .  .75 

Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Friends,  Rowntree,    .  63 

*  "  "  Hancock,  .  63 
Jesse  K<  rsey's  Narrative,         .          .  .50 

Journal  of  James  Bellangee,    ...  50 

Nine  Sermons  by  John  Jackson,         .          .  50 

Review,  &c,  by  William  Gibbons,      .          .  50 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,     .  50 

Life  of  Thomas  Ellwood,         ...  50 

John  Woolman's  Journal,       ...  50 

Cockbtii-n's  Review,     ....  50 

Janney  on  Religious  Subjects,           .          .  50 

Treasury  of  Facts,  by  Jane  Johnson,  .          .  50 

A  Dissertation,  &c,  by  John  Jackson,           .  50 

"                    *     "         "    (paper)    .  25 

No  Cross,  No  Crown,  by  William  Penn,         .  42 

William  Shevsen,                             ,          .  38 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy,  ...  38 

Memoirs  of  H.  J.  Moore,         .          ,  31 

Scriptural  Watchword,  by  Jane  Johnson,      .  31 

Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Friends,  Janney,       .  25 

"                  "              "       Fisher,        .  25 

Perm's  Rise  and  Progress,  &c,          .          .  25 

Memoirs  of  David  Ferris,  .  .  25 
Conversations  on  the  Queries,  by  H.  E.  Stokely,  25 

Essays  on  the  Testimonies,      .          .          .  15 

Two  Sermons  by  Rachel  W.  Barker,  .          .  13 

Friends  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs,  each  6 

Marriage  Certificates  by  Friend's  Ceremony,  finely 
Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the  best  English 
Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Spates  by  mail  for  the  above  price,  and  six 
postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up  in  a  superior 
manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for  the  writing.  -In- 
vitations Deatly  written. 


Boys  and  Girls  will  find  here  both  a  School  and  a 
Home,  where  they  will  receive  kind  and  careful  treat- 
ment.   The  discipline  will  be  thorough  but  kind. 

Terms. — $60  per  session  of  twenty-two  weeks,  (one- 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle 
of  the  term,)  including  washing  and  mending.  Students 
will  be  furnished  with  wash  bowls,  towels,  &c,  in  the 
Srbool. 

All  applications  concerning  the  business  of  the 
School  should  be  addressed  to 

CHARL.ES  DRAKE, 
General  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Village,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  MOORE,' 
CLARK  C.  BARM  ORE, 
ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP  MOORE, 

Proprietors. 

N.  B.  Books,  Paper,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  furnished  at 
the  School  at  Poughkeepsie  price;?. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIbLS. — This  School  will  commence 
its  Winter  Term  on  the  filth  of  eleventh  month,  (No- 
vember,) and  continue  twenty-two  weeks. 

The  situation  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood.  The  Buildings  have  been  enlarged  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  so  as  to  furnish  good  accommo- 
dations. 

Student?  coming  by  Railroad  will  be  met  at  the  Gre- 
gory House,  Poughkeepsie,  at -.the  beginning  of  the 
Term,  and  be  carried  out  free  of  expense;  also,  be 
brought  back  at  the  close  of  the  Term. 
.  Charles  Drake  and  wife  will  superintend  the  Board- 
ing. The  services  of  James  M.  De  Garmo  have  been 
secured  as  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Male  Department, 
and  Amy  Drury  in  the  Female  Department.  All 
English  Branches  will  be  faithful',,  taught  by  both, 
and  Latin  by  J.  De  Garmo. 


I  AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
f  AND  GENTLEMEN,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on 
the  Srage  route  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
delightful  portions  of  Chester  county. 

The  Winter  term  of  twenty  weeks,  will  commence 
the  5th  of  the  11th  mo.,  1860. 

TERMS — Sixty  dollars  per  session. 
Young  men  \vill  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both 
sexes  for  teaching.     Instruction  upon  the  Normal 
System.    The  English  and  Classical  courses  will  be 
thorough.    For  circulars  address 

JESSE  D  SHARPLESS,  P-oprietor. 
Joseph  SHORTLinGE,  or     \  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  J  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
References  : — Benjamin  Swayne,  London  Grove, 
Pa.;   Thomas   M.  Plummer,  Monrovia,  Md.;  Wm. 
Snowdtn,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.;  Jos.  Jobson,  830  Mar- 
"  shall  street,  Philadelphia;  N.  M.  Haines,  Clarksboro, 
TN.  J.  10  mo:  6,  I860.— 6w 

ELDRIDGE'S   HIi  T\BOARDIiNG  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH^SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
11th  mo.  6cb. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guage?. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  extra. 

For  further   information  address   the  Principal. 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 

M  HARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
Othis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

The  fall  t^rm  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  until  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )'        .  . 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,     }  PriDC1Pals- 

8  mo.  25  — 2  mo. 


Merrihew  d  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  !  LET  HER  NOT  GO     KEEP  HER:  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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CHE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP  IV. 
( Continued  from  page  547. ) 

This  spring  of  the  year  1742,  I  felt  strong 
drawings  of  mind  to  visit  Friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, having  had  some  view  thereof  several 
years  before  j  and  having  obtained  a  certificate, 
I  set  forward  in  the  third  month,  and  after  visit- 
ing several  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  in 
New  York",  I  attended  the  yearly  meeting  on 
Long  Island,  wherein  the  power  of  truth  was 
felt,  and  a  great  openness  to  those  of  other 
societies,  many  of  whom  were  present,  particu- 
larly the  last  day,  and  two  priests  who  behaved 
solidly. 

I  then  went  with  Samuel  Hopwood,  (  a  minis- 
tering Friend  from  England,  with  whom  I  had 
travelled  in  this  journey  through  part  of  New 
Jersey,)  to  Rye  wood,  and  had  a  meeting  there, 
where  were  a  few  solid  Friends,  but  others  too 
talkative ;  and  being  at  Old  Seabrook,  had  a 
meeting  in  an  inn,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  people  being  chiefly  Presbyterians,  few  at- 
tended besides  ourselves,  and  those  of  the  family, 
who  were  kind  and  civil  to  us ;  then  going  to 
Conanicut,  we  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  on 
that  island,  and  proceeded  to  Newport,  on  Rhode 
Island,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  attend- 
ed the  meeting  at  Portsmouth,  where  we  met 
with  Lydia  Dean,  from  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  New  England, 
and  many  other  Friends  coming  to  be  at  the 


yearly  meeting  on  this  Island;  it  began  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week,  with  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders,  and  two  meetings  for  public 
worship,  one  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  held  in  the  same  order 
until  the  second  day  of  the  next  week,  when  the 
meeting  for  discipline  began  ;  this  large  yearly 
meeting,  in  the  several  sittings   thereof,  was 
generally  solid  and  satisfactory;  after  which, 
taking  divers  meetings  in  our  way,  namely  Ports- 
mouth, Tiverton,    Seconnet,  Accoakeset,  and 
Aponigangset,  and  attending  their  monthly  meet- 
ing there,  all  which  were  in  a  good  degree  satis- 
factory, S.  Hopwood  andj  myself  embarked  for 
Nantucket,  and  through  the  mercy  of  kind  provi- 
dence arrived  safe  there,  after  a  passage  of  three 
days  and  two  nights,  occasioned  by  scant  winds, 
and  an  easterly  storm  which  tore  our  sails  very 
much,  being  old  and  rotten,  so  that  if  some  watch- 
ful friends  on  the  island  had  not  seen  us  in  distress, 
and  come  with  three  whale  boats,  and  took  all 
the  passengers,  being  twenty-four  of  us,  from 
the  vessel,  we  should  have  been  in  great  danger ; 
for  being  near  a  sand  bar,  the  vessel  struck 
ground  soon  after  we  left  her,  and  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind  was  driven  on  shore.     We  looked 
on  this  deliverance  as  a  mercy  from  God,  to 
whom  several  of  us  were  bowed  in  humble  thank- 
fulness, for   this   particular   favor.    On  the 
twenty-second  day  of  the  fourth  month,  the 
yearly  meeting  began,  which,  though  small  on 
this  day  by  reason  of  the  storm,  was  comfort- 
able, the  other  sittings  were  mostly  large  and  in 
a  good  degree  owned  by  the  power  and  virtue 
of  truth. 

My  friend  S.  Hopwood,  apprehending  himself 
clear,  inclined  to  return  to  the  mainland,  but  no 
passage  offered ;  and  notwithstanding  the  meet- 
ings had  been  generally  attended  by  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  large,  yet  I  was 
not  easy  without  endeavoring  to  have  some  op- 
portunities with  Friends  by  themselves,  as  much 
as  could  be,  which  I  obtained,  besides  attending 
their  usual  week-day  meeting,  and  in  these  sit- 
tings it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  my  way  to 
deliver  several  f  ings  which  had  lain  heavy  on 
my  mind  ;  for  although  some  solid  tender  spirit- 
ed Friends  lived  on  this  island,  yet  I  saw  there 
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was  a  libertine  spirit  secretly  at  work  amongst 
some  others,  to  draw  away  from  the  pure  inward 
life  of  religion,  and  the  simplicity  of  truth,  into 
ease  and  liberty;  after  which  I  had  great  peace, 
and  my  mind  was  made  thankful  to  the  Lord, 
who  had  owned  my  labor  by  a  good  degree  of 
his  presence  and  power. 

I3eing  now  fully  clear,  and  a  passage  offering, 
on  the  second  of  the  fifth  month  we  took  leave 
of  our  friends,  and  landed  the  same  day  in  the 
evening  at  Seconnet,  and  on  seventh  day,  S. 
Hopwood,  and  I  went  to  the  quarterly  meeting 
at  Sandwich,  and  were  at  their  first-day  meeting 
also,  after  which,  I  went  back  to  Seconnet,  and 
had  a  meeting  at  Benjamin  Boreman's;  then 
returned  to  Sandwich,  where  I  again  met  S.  Hop- 
wood,  and  on  third  day  we  had  a  meeting  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  returning  to  Humphrey  Wady's,  we 
from  thence  went  towards  Boston,  taking  a 
meeting  with  Friends  at  Pembrook,  reached  that 
town  on  sixth  day,  and  attended  their  morning 
and  afternoon  meetings  on  first  day,  also  one  at 
a  friend's  house  in  the  evening.  I  have  here 
little  to  remark,  save  that  religion  seems  to  be  at 
a  low  ebb.  From  Boston,  I  went  to  Lynn,  but 
S.  Hopwood  returned  towards  Rhode  Island  ;  I 
had  a  meeting  at  Lynn,  also  at  Salem,  Newberry, 
and  Dover,  being  the  monthly  meeting;  the 
next  day  at  Cachechy,  and  in  the  afternoon  again 
at  Dover,  at  the  burial  of  Mary  Whitehouse, 
who  was  ninety -five  years  of  age ;  and  on  second 
day  morning,  1  was  secretly  drawn  to  have  a 
meeting  over  the  river,  on  the  Kittery  shore 
among  Friends,  which  was  satisfactory  to  my- 
self and  them,  there  being  a  tender  people  there: 
On  third  day  morning,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  felt 
my  mind  drawn  towards  the  Northwest,  which 
was  an  exercise  to  me,  for  I  had  before  felt  my- 
self at  liberty  to  return  towards  Boston  ;  I 
arose  about  sun  rise,  and  asked  the  Friend  where 
[  lodged,  whether  any  Friends  lived  at  a  distance 
on  that  quarter,  for  that  I  had  a  draft  that  way, 
he  answered  no,  and  asked  how  far  I  thought  to 
go,  I  told  him  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
than  ten  miles;  he  said  there  was  a  people  about 
eight  miles  distant,  which  he  supposed  was  the 
place  to  which  I  felt  the  draft;  I  desired  him  to 
send  a  lad  with  a  few  lines  to  some  person  that 
he  knew,  to  inform  them  that  a  stranger  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  meeting  among  them  at  the 
eleventh  hour  of  that  day,  if  they  were  free  to 
grant  it,  which  he  did,  and  with  his  wife  went 
with  me ;  so  that  we  got  to  the  place  near  the 
time  proposed,  and  found  a  considerable  gather- 
ing of  people,  that  I  wondered  how  it  could  be 
in  so  short  a  time,  not  more  than  three  hours 
warning;  they  were  preparing  seats  by  laying 
boards  on  blocks  in  a  pretty  large  new  house, 
and  soon  sat  down  in  an  orderly  manner;  I  went 
in  great  fear  and  inward  weakness,  and  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  gathering  of  people,  and  none 
of  our  profession  among  them,  except  the  Friend 


and  his  wife  who  accompanied  me,  and  two 
others  who  joined  us  on  the  way;  my  spirit  was 
greatly  bowed,  and  my  heart  filled  with  secret 
cries  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
magnify  his  own  power,  and  blessed  forever  be 
his  holy  name !  he  heard  my  cry,  and  furnished 
with  wisdom  and  strength  to  declare  his  word 
to  the  people,  among  whom  there  were  some 
very  tender  seekers  after  the  true  knowledge  of 
God ;  and  the  doctrine  of  truth  flowed  freely 
towards  them,  the  universality  of  the  love  of 
God  being  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  common 
predestinarian  notion  of  election  and  reprobation; 
when  the  meeting  was  over  I  felt  an  uncommon 
freedom  to  leave  them,  for  they  began  to  show 
their  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  in  many 
words,  so  speaking  to  the  Friend  who  went  with 
me,  we  withdrew,  and  went  to  our  horses,  and  I 
immediately  mounting,  beheld  the  man  of  the 
house,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  running  to 
me,  who  taking  hold  of  the  bridle  told  me  I 
must  not  go  away  without  dining  with  them ;  I 
looked  steadfastly  on  him,  and  told  him,  that  I 
did  believe  this  was  a  visitation  for  their  good,  but 
I  was  fearful  that  they,  by  talking  too  freely  and 
too  much,  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  the 
benefit  thereof,  and  miss  of  the  good  that  the 
Lord  intended  for  them,  and  my  going  away 
was  in  order  to  example  them  to  go  home  to  their 
own  houses,  and  turn  inward,  and  retire  to  that 
of  God  in  their  own  hearts,  which  was  the  only 
way  to  grow  in  religion ;  so  I  left  him,  and  re- 
turned with  my  friend  Joseph  Eastees,  and  his 
wife.    Next  day  I  was  again  at  Cachechy  meet- 
ing, where  Lydia  Dean,  and  her  companion 
Eliphal  Harper  met  me,  it  was  a  good  meeting; 
from  thence  we  went  to  Dover  and  had  a  meet- 
ing, and  another  the  same  evening  at  the  house 
of  John  Kenny,  and  being  clear  in  my  mind  of 
those  parts,  I  returned,   having  meetings  at 
Hampton,  Salisbury,  Amesbury,  and  Haverhill, 
at  which  last  place  several  persons  were  assem- 
bled with  us,  who  had  never  heard  the  preaching 
of  any  Friend  before ;  there  was  great  openness 
among  them,  and  we  had  a  good  meetiDg  together, 
for  which  I  was  thankful  to  the  holy  Author  of 
all  good.    Next  day  I  again  met  with  Lydia 
Dean  and  E.  Harper,  at  Stephen  Sawyer's,  near 
Newberry,  where  we  had  a  meeting,  at  which  I 
was  concerned  to  speak  in  a  brief  manner  of  the 
beginning  of  the  reformation  from  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Protestants,  particularly,  in  England,  some  of 
whose  successors  turned  persecutors,  and  were 
very  cruel  to  those  whom  they  Galled  Sectarians ; 
amongst  whom  the  Presbyterians  having  suffer- 
ed persecution,  in  order  to  be  eased  therefrom, 
came  into  America,  and  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land, expecting  there  to  enjoy  that  reasonable 
right,  the  liberty  of  their  conscience;  and  in 
this  their  ease,  forgetting  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  unto,  be- 
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eame,  to  their  lasting  ignominy,  persecutors  of 
the  Quakers  so  called,  even  to  the  death  of 
several  of  them ;  and  I  had  to  speak  of  the  na- 
ture and  ground  of  persecution,  and  the  great 
inconsistency  thereof  with  Christianity.  Several 
of  the  Presbyterians  were  present,  and  an  ancient 
man  from  Newberry,  one  of  their  leaders,  and  an 
elder  among  them,  when  the  meeting  was  over, 
desired  he  might  speak  with  me.  I  being  with- 
drawn into  a  little  parlor,  friend  Sawyer  came 
and  informed  me,  that  the  old  man  wanted  to 
be  admitted  to  me,  to  which  I  felt  no  objection, 
being  quiet  and  easy  in  my  mind,  though  I  ex- 
pected he  would  be  for  disputing  j  when  he 
came  in,  he  let  me  know  that  he  had  some  ob- 
servations to  make  to  me  ;  viz.  "He  supposed  I 
was  a  man  that  had  read  much,  or  I  could  not 
be  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  reformation, 
and  that  he  also  supposed  I  had  a  college  ed- 
ucation f*  as  to  the  last,  I  told  him  that  I  never 
had  been  at  a  school  but  about  three  months,  and 
the  man  I  went  to,  being  a  weaver,  sat  in  his 
loom  and  heard  his  scholars  read ;  that  I  was  so 
far  from  having  a  popular  education,  that  I  was 
born  in  a  wilderness  place,  where  a  few  families 
had  settled  many  miles  remote  from  other  in- 
habitants ;  at  which,  lifting  up  his  hands,  he 
blessed  himself  and  added,  u  Heaven  has  then 
anointed  you  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  you 
have  this  day  preached  the  truth ;  but  I  can 
assure  you,  though  I  have  been  a  Parish  officer, 
I  never  did  take  anything  from  your  friends,  the 
Quakers,  for  I  am  against  persecution ;  so  God 
bless  you  with  a  good  journey." 

(To  be  continued.) 


No  recompense  which  wealth  can  give, 
Sends  such  alacrity  to  hands  humane 
As  doth  the  sense  of  doing  noble  duty. 
The  day  which  sees  a  liberal  deed  complete, 
A  fellow-creature  in  misfortune  helped, 
Falls  round  the  doer,  at  its  evening  close, 
With  gentle  airs  and  loving  dews  of  peace. 


We  have  received  from  an  English  correspond- 
ent, a  series  of  Essays  written  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  of  interest, that  we  give  them  entire,  without 
intending,  in  their  publication,  to  endorse  all 
the  views  of  the  author. — Eds. 

CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS. 
THE  LATE  W.  T.  WISHART, 

The  Author  of  the  following  Essay  was  for 
eight  or  ten  years  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  first  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  in 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Having  been  led  to 
believe  that  there  were  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
were  not  recognized  by  the  church  of  which  he 
was  an  office-bearer,  he  made  known  his  views  to 
his  Presbytery,  by  whom  the  matter  was  referred 


to  the  Synod,  and  neither  court  being  able  to 
induce  him  to  square  his  opinions  to  their  stand- 
ards, he  was,  after  being  kept  for  months  in  sus- 
pense, finally  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  year  1846.  Leaving  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  act  with  those  who  pronounced  the 
sentence,  and  being  well  assured  that  his  call  of 
God  no  man  could  take  from  him,  he  continued 
to  preach  to  a  small  congregation  in  St.  John 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  in  1852 ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  case  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  church  courts,  he  proceeded  to  publish  a 
general  outline  of  his  views  in  his  "  Theological 
Essays/'  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  (1846.) 

In  the  belief  that  this  volume  is  the  produc- 
tion of  one  who  possessed  a  powerful  and  vigo- 
rous intellect,  together  with  a  single  and  earnest 
spirit,  and  that  it  contains  many  valuable  truths 
which  are  not  generally  acknowledged,  but  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
church,  it  is  proposed  to  reprint  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Essays,  in  the  form  of  separate  tracts. 
The  one  which  now  appears  is  selected,  not  as 
the  most  finished,  nor  even  as  embodying  the 
latest  views  of  the  writer  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  but  as  generally  introductory  to 
the  others.  Had  a  second  edition  been  called 
for  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Author,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  essay  would  have  been 
modified  by  him,  so  as  still  more  fully  to  express 
his  later  views  of  scriptural  interpretation,  as 
given  in  a  posthumous  volume  of  Lectures,  pub- 
lished in  1853.  In  this  latter  work  he  extends 
the  principles  here  laid  down  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Old  Testament  scripture  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  New,  and  considers  that  the  true 
method  of  exposition  for  all  scripture,  is  the 
method  of  comparison,  the  method  which  deals 
with  each  passage,  not  as  if  it  were  of  private 
interpretation,  containing  in  itself  the  key  to  its 
own  meaning,  but  which  views  it  as  part  of  one 
extended  system,  requiring  that  it  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  analogy  of  the  faith  (Rom.  xii. 
6,)  which  looks  for  parallels  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  history  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
kings,  the  prophetical  books,  the  gospel  narrative, 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  regarding  that  only  as  a 
fixed  point  which  is  in  harmony  with  each  of 
these  circles,  and  finds  its  appropriate  place  in 
all  these  different  parallels.  Keeping  these 
things  in  mind,  and  viewing  this  essay  therefore 
as  only  a  step  to  a  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive system,  it  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit. 


THE  TWO  ECONOMIES. 


"The  Law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  Grace  and  Truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ." — John  i.  17. 

No  difficulty  confronts  us  at  the  outset  of  this 
subject.  All  critics  admit  that  the  Bible  is  made 
up  of  two  great  portions,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  features  obvious  enough  to  warrant  a 
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line  of  distinction  between  them.  We  may  ex- 
press this  difference  by  terms  the  value  of  which 
is  not  quite  equivalent,  but  the  general  fact  is 
allowed.  Some  may  prefer  to  denote  them  as 
two  Testaments,  others  as  two  Covenants,  others 
as  two  Dispensations  or  Economies;  those  who 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  name,  allow  the  thing. 
Beyond  this  point,  however,  the  agreement 
ceases.  It  is  probable  that  no  two  interpreters 
would  return  the  same  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  each 
of  these  economies?  Some  look  upon  the  two 
as  so  much  alike,  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  and  mixing  them  up.  Some  regard 
the  two  as  very  dissimilar,  without,  perhaps, 
being  able  to  state  in  what  the  difference  con- 
sists. Some  think  so  badly  of  the  older  of  the 
two,  that  they  practically  treat  it  as  that  which 
has  no  longer  any  meaning  or  use.  Many  of  the 
greatest  errors  in  faith  and  practice  have  arisen 
from  false  ideas  on  this  topic. 

It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  If  there  be 
few  questions  in  theology  of  greater  width  than 
this,  then  the  mistakes  that  flow  out  of  misap- 
prehension in  regard  to  it  will,  by  natural  con- 
sequence, be  of  large  import.  The  notion  that 
grew  up  with  respect  to  the  form,  shape,  and 
ritual  of  the  church,  that  ruled  with  such  power 
over  the  minds  of  so  great  a  number  of  men, 
that  received  no  blow  of  any  weight  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  has  outlived  the  wound 
which  it  then  received,  and  that  even  now  claims 
the  homage  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of 
Christendom,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of 
the  principle  which  we  allege.  In  this  complex 
idea  was  included  the  sanctity  of  places  and 
buildings ;  a  prescribed  form  and  situation  for 
edifices ;  the  sacredness  of  certain  days  and  sea- 
sons ;  the  incumbency  of  altars,  censers,  fonts, 
lavers  ;  the  necessity  of  a  priesthood  distinguished 
by  a  costume  ;  the  sanctity  of  certain  ceremonies 
and  rites;  the  title  of  a  priestly  body  to  levy 
tithes,  enact  laws,  and  demand  reverence  from 
men.  We  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to 
be  able  to  say  to  any  considerable  number  of  the 
church,  Is  not  this  system  an  obvious  imitation 
of  the  framework  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  ?  But 
although  we  might  not  receive  the  answer  to 
this  question  that  we  consider  to  be  the  correct 
one,  we  take  the  liberty  to  reply  to  it  ourselves. 

The  system  is,  without  doubt,  the  product  of 
a  misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  owes  its  peculiar  features  to  this, 
that  it  takes  the  symbol  in  place  of  the  thought. 
Instead  of  examining  and  finding  the  value  of 
altars,  dresses,  times,  and  places,  it  carries  these 
things  over  in  the  raw  state.  Instead  of  search- 
ing for  the  meaning  of  types  of  deep  import,  it 
is  satisfied  to  take  them  as  they  stand.  An 
apostle  would  seem  to  tell  us  that  the  old  econo- 
my was  an  allegory,  and  that  the  actions  per- 
formed in  it,  were  done,  not  so  much  with  an 


eye  to  the  performers  themselves,  as  to  us. 
Heedless  or  ignorant  of  this,  the  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, ever  since  the  death  of  Christ,  have  made 
it  their  study  to  repeat  the  drama.  They  have 
been  more  anxious  to  be  types  than  realities. 
Their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  lead  men  to 
suppose  that  it  was  their  object  to  serve  as  bea- 
cons to  the  persons  of  some  future  generation, 
rather  than  to  be  something  substantial  and  good 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  times.  Thus,  these 
nineteen  centuries,  instead  of  exhibiting  to  our 
view  the  pleasing  landscape  of  a  Church  ever 
studious  to  bring  over  from  the  pages  of  the 
olden  economy  the  ideas  enclosed  within  the 
type,  have  shown  us  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  a  hierarchy  mainly  zealous  to  clothe  itself  in 
the  obsolete  costume.  And  it  has  effected  this 
object.  And  thus,  in  place  of  standing,  forth  as 
a  body  which  has  knowingly  sought  to  be  a 
fellow-worker  together  with  God,  and  with  open 
face  and  full  consciousness,  wittingly  to  unfold 
the  chart  of  events,  it  has  held  the  far  inferior 
position  of  a  passive  thing,  that  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  coerced  by  an  iron  fate  to  subsist  without 
consciousness,  and  to  fiod  its  chief  happiness  in 
arraying  itself  in  hieroglyphics  which  it  could 
not  read,  in  wrapping  itself  in  an  Algebra  which 
it  could  not  decipher. 

The  ideas  and  practices  that  have  obtained  in 
the  article  of  War,  are  another  illustration  of 
the  principle  with  which  we  are  dealing.  There 
has  been  vicious  intermixture  here  also.  Men 
have  looked  back  upon  the  pages  of  the  old 
economy,  and  have  perceived  that  war  was  a 
common  event  in  those  times.  They  further 
perceive  that  it  is  a  circumstance  which  God 
sanctioned  or  enjoined.  The  inquiry  stops  at 
this  point.  It  is  presumed  that  sufficient  data 
have  been  collected  on  which  to  rear  a  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  evolved  is  to  this  effect : — that 
what  was  fit  for  the  old  time,  cannot  be  unsuit- 
able to  the  new.  Built  up  in  this  notion,  men 
have  carried  on  war  with  so  much  consistency 
and  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  the  philosopher, 
taking  his  survey  of  history,  arid  perceiving  that 
there  was  no  circumstance  more  common  in  the 
incidents  of  human  life,  pronounces  a  state  of 
war  to  be  that  which  is  the  most  natural  to  our 
race.  Not  only  have  battle-fields  been  common 
throughout  all  those  centuries  which  we  call 
Christian,  but  Religion  has  been  ready,  at  every 
turn  of  affairs,  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  transac- 
tion. It  has  seconded  human  nature  with  so 
much  earnestness,  as  to  enable  the  combatants  to 
feel,  not  that  they  were  infringing  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  but  rather  that  they  were  carrying 
it  forth  into  its  legitimate  results. 

Observation  and  reason,  almost  without  the 
help  of  Theology,  begin  to  entertain  doubts  as  to 
the  rectitude  of  the  views  that  have  hitherto 
guided  men  in  relation  to  this  question.  They 
utter  whispers  to  the  effect  that  the  type  has 
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been  taken  in  the  room  of  the  doctrine.  They 
remind  us  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  Old 
Testament,  war  was  held  to  be  a  crime,  except 
in  those  instances  in  which  it  could  plead  the 
sanction,  "  thus  saith  the  Lord."    They  tell  us 
to  explore  the  pages  of  the  ancient  economy  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  see  in  Judea  the  platform 
of  the  church ;  in  the  hostile  tribes  that  envi- 
roned it  the  evil  influences  to  which  true  religion 
shall  be  exposed  down  to  the  time  of  the  end ; 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  the  active  aggres- 
sive manner  in  which  we  should  demean  our- 
selves towards  the  dogmas  and  practices  by 
which  Satan  endeavors  to  sap  the  faith.  Beyond 
question  they  argue  justly.    To  read  the  Old 
Testament  in  this  manner  would  lead  to  results 
of  a  very  beneficial  kind.    Much  intelligence 
would  be  called  forth.    The  object  would  be  to 
arrive  at  a  clear  solution  of  the  meaning  of  each 
war  that  was  waged.    New  thoughts  and  doc- 
trines would  grow  out  of  the  search,  Returning 
from  the  survey,  men  would  be  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  go  forth  in  hostile  guise  against  their 
fellow- beings.    The  observations  they  had  col- 
lected would  all  teach  them  to  "seek  peace  and 
ensue  it."    They  would  have  discovered  that 
there  are  worse  foes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
conflicts  more  terrible  than  those  between  com- 
panies of  armed  men.    Instead  of  collecting  in- 
citements to  sally  out  and  render  the  earth  more 
hateful  than  it  commonly  is,  they  would  have 
found  that  which  is  fitted  to  make  it  rejoice  and 
blossom.    They  would  discover  that  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  conflict  to  which  they  are  invited, 
concerns  their  own  personal  vices.  Engrossed 
with  this  perception,  with  what  different  feelings 
would  they  look  forth  upon  the  doings  of  others, 
how  far  removed  would  they  be  from  the  temper 
that  would  induce  them  to  draw  the  carnal 
weapon!    Occupied  in  carrying  on  an  unsparing 
war  against  the  foes  in  their  own  bosoms,  what 
different  men  would  they  be  from  those  who 
leaving  their  sins  to  flourish,  made  it  their  relig- 
ion to  go  forth  without  a  summons,  and  to  see 
in  their  fellow-men  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Phil- 
istines, whom  it  beseemed  them  to  root  out  of 
the  land  !  Society  begins  to  own  its  error  in  this 
direction.    It  faintly  declares  that  men  have 
long  been  mistaken  here.    It  vaguely  permits 
us  to  take  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter  of 
Jewish  history.    Itfeebly  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  by  adopting  this  course  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, we  shall  come  at  consequences  not  adverse, 
but  propitious  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  We 
take  the  admission,  and  believe  that  it  may  be 
improved  into  a  broad  principle.    In  the  course 
of  our  remarks,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  iustance,  but 
that  in  many  cases  the  letter  has  been  taken  for 
the  spirit.    We  trust  also,  that  the  conviction 
may  grow  up,  that  to  follow  the  opposite  course 
in  each  example,  will  be  attended  with  as  good 


results  as  it  is  admitted  would  flow  from  the 
change  in  the  present  question. 

The  subject  of  Capital  Punishments  stands 
on  the  same  plane.    Men  have  gone  on  with 
deliberation  in  handing  over  their  fellows  to 
cruel  deaths.    Until  very  recently,  they  have 
not  even  suspected  that  there  was  any  flaw  in 
their  view  of  the  matter.    The  countries  that 
have  the  credit  of  cherishing  the  truth  in  its 
greatest  purity,  are  not  behind  the  others  in  their 
addictedness  to  the  punishment  of  death.  In 
the  moment  in  which  we  live,  that  portion  of 
the  public  which  we  call  religious,  very  gener- 
ally maintain  the  incumbency  of  the  practice. 
Those  who  think  otherwise,  are  an  inconsider- 
able number.     The  opposition  that  begins  to 
shew  itself  to  the  idea,  has  not  taken  its  rise 
from  those  who  make  Theology  their  study.  It 
sprung  up  in  countries  where  thinkers  generally 
are  under  the  sway  of  infidel  opinions     In  our 
own  nation,  it  prevails  to  a  great  extent  amongst 
those  who  feel  very  cool  in  regard  to  modes  and 
creeds.    What  a  remarkable  fact !    The  adora- 
tion of  the  letter  detains  those  who  are  under  its 
power  in  a  lower  state  of  moral  feeling  than  be- 
longs to  those  who  have  thrown  off  all  allegiance 
to  religion.    To  think  wrongly  on  these  subjects, 
appears  in  its  practical  consequences  a  worse  evil 
than  not  to  think  at  all.    To  confound  two  sepa- 
rate economies  seems  in  some  instances  to  carry 
with  it  worse  results  than  to  be  without  faith  in 
either. 

Theology  very  recently  has  exhibited  a  faint 
inclination  to  second  the  dictates  of  sound  reason 
and  true  philanthropy  in  the  question.  It  has 
been  heard  to  utter  faint  whisperings  that  may 
be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  an  important 
change.  It  has  feebly  admitted  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  reconcile  the  verdict  of  inspiration 
with  the  views  that  legislators  profess  to  have 
derived  from  observation  and  reason.  One  or 
two  treatises  emanating  from  professed  Theolo- 
gians, have  dared  to  propound  the  sentiment, 
that  the  old  and  sanguinary  view  is  the  fruit  of 
our  not  translating  the  symbol  into  its  spiritual 
import.  One  of  these  works  has  applied  close 
analysis  to  the  Bible.  The  conclusion  at  which 
it  arrives,  after  much  calm  discussion,  is  this, 
that  the  passages  commanding  the  death  of 
criminals,  and  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  applying  as  they  stand,  belong  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  types;  they  are  designed,  in  common 
with  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  to  shadow  forth  a 
fact  of  redemption.  Like  the  other  offerings, 
they  are  preparatory,  anticipative,  prospective. 
Like  them  they  are  local,  temporary,  restricted. 
Like  them  they  find  their  end  and  consummation 
in  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  Calumny  and  detraction  are  sparks,  which,  if 
you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  themselves," 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  present  day  nearly  all  religious  denomi- 
nations have  their  Sabbath  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  youth  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  no  doubt  they  are  una- 
nimous in  the  opinion  that  such  schools  are  in- 
strumental in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
amount  of  good,  when  conducted  by  pious  and 
well-informed  teachers.  Our  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  not  been  active  in  this 
movement ;  and  the  writer  is  not  aware,  indeed, 
of  the  existence  of  a  single  school  of  this  descrip- 
tion, within  the  compass  of  this  Yearly  Meeting. 
It  is  pleasing  to  state,  however,  that  some 
Friends  have  expressed  themselves  favorable  to 
First-day  Schools,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Society  has  been  very 
much  retarded  from  a  want  of  them.  Yet  it  is 
well  known  that  there  has  been  a  general  in- 
difference, and  very  likely  on  the  principle,  that 
as  parents  are  the  natural  guardians  of  their 
children,  it  is  to  them  the  province  properly 
belongs  of  training  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  First-day  Schools  are  not  intend- 
ed to  take  the  place  of  home  education.  They 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  the  religious  teaching 
in  the  home  circle,  such  as  a  Christian  father 
and  mother  can  only  impart.  But  they  may 
unquestionably  aid  parents  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  important  duty,  by  a  careful  and 
systematic  perusal  and  investigation  of  the  sacred 
writings.  At  an  early  period  of  our  Society,  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Bible  was  recommended. 
In  the  London  Epistle  of  1709,  the  following 
advice  was  given  :  "  We  recommend  it  as  an  in- 
cumbent duty  upon  Friends  to  cause  their  chil- 
dren to  be  frequent  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  observe  to  them  the  examples  of 
such  children  as  in  Scripture  are  recorded  to 
have  early  learned  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
hearkened  to  his  counsel/'  In  the  Epistle  of 
1720,  we  have  this  advice  :  "  Let  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  early  taught  our  youth,  and  dili- 
gently searched,  and  seriously  read  by  Friends, 
with  due  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whence 
they  came,  and  by  which  they  are  truly  opened." 
And  this  has  been  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tions handed  down  by  various  Yearly  Meetings 
to  the  present  time.  At  the  last  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Philadelphia,  held  in  the  Fifth  month,  1860, 
we  find  the  following  wholesome  and  timely 
advice :  "  The  duty  that  devolves  upon  parents 
to  be  faithful  in  the  guarded  religious  education 
of  their  offspring  was  feelingly  presented.  The 
inexperienced  mind  of  youth  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  pernicious  publications 
that  abound  in  our  land.  The  duty  of  supplying 
our  younger  members  with  suitable  books  for 
the  improvement  of  their^  minds,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  their  spiritual  growth  was  earnestly  re- 


commended. While  availing  ourselves  of  the 
many  useful  publications  within  our  reach,  the 
careful  and  frequent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  should  be  earnestly  encouraged.  In  these 
are  contained  the  recorded  experience  of  the 
righteous  in  former  ages  ;  the  sublime  precepts 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  the  history  of  his  spot- 
less life  and  perfect  example.  In  every  age  of 
the  Christian  church,  these  precious  writings 
have  afforded  to  pious  and  dedicated  minds,  in- 
struction that  promoted  their  spiritual  progress, 
and  encouragement  to  press  forward  in  the  path 
of  duty."  Have  these  important  suggestions 
been  carried  out  ?  According  to  the  observations 
of  the  writer  they  have  not,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  have  children  growing  up  to  adult 
life,  and  soon  to  assume  the  weighty  responsi- 
bilities of  manhood,  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  valuable  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  We  know  that  parents  cannot  give 
grace  to  their  children,  but  its  heavenly  origin 
should  be  shown  them,  and  its  happy  and  peace- 
able fruits  illustrated  by  examples  gathered  from 
the  Bible  and  other  sources.  There  is  much 
of  truth  in  that  well  known  passage  of  Solomon, 
u  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
Hence  to  assist  parents,  and  others  having  the 
care  of  children,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  it 
is  thought  that  First-day  Schools  might  be  of 
utility.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  teachers 
who  would  devote  themselves  to  this  service  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  would  be  blessed  in  the 
undertaking.  For  this  service  have  we  not  a 
number  of  young  men  and  women  among  us, 
peculiarly  fitted  from  their  moral  and  educational 
training?  Not  only  in  the  Society  have  we 
children  needing  the  assistance  of  more  mature 
minds,  but  outside  of  it  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  being  placed  under  our  care.  When 
we  see  our  children  attending  Sabbath  schools 
under  the  care  of  other  societies,  where  hireling 
ministry,  war  and  other  evils  so  at  variance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
sanctioned,  and  that  in  many  instances  our  young 
people  have  left  Friends  and  united  with  the 
societies  under  whose  care  the  schools  are  con- 
ducted, we  surely  have  reason  to  reflect.  Our 
children  are  the  hope  of  the  Society,  and  if  they 
are  not  educated  in  its  principles,  our  continu- 
ance will  soon  be  at  an  end ;  and  when  parents 
have  not  the  opportunity  or  ability  of  giving 
them  the  requisite  education,  the  Society  might, 
through  the  agency  of  First-day  Schools,  effect 
this  object.  T. 
Pennsylvania,  10th  mo*  I860. 


There  is  no  danger  of  economy  degenerating 
into  covetousness,  when  what  is  saved  from  our 
needless  gratification  is  devoted  to  the  real 
wants  of  others. 
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CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

Not  less  wonderful  are  the  effects  of  affinity, 
or  the  power  by  which  the  elements  are  combin- 
ed, so  as  to  form  compound  substances.  In  these 
combinations  it  has  been  found  that  the  elements 
unite  only  in  definite  quantities,  and  eaeh  sub- 
stance has  its  peculiar  combining  proportion, — 
a  law  which  forms  a  mathematical  basis  for 
chemistry,  and  exhibits  strikiugly  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deity,  showing  us  that  perfect  system  pre- 
vails in  the  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive operations  of  nature.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  do  any  justice  at  this  time  to  a 
subject  so  difficult  as  that  of  definite  proportions. 
He  only  can  fully  appreciate  its  beauty  who  has 
long  been  devoted  to  the  delicate  and  difficult 
department  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  vast  variety  which  nature  produces  by 
the  union  of  a  few  elements  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  results  of  chemical  affinity.  It  is  true, 
chemists  describe  a  little  over  sixty  of  these  ele- 
ments ;  but  sixteen  of  these  constitute  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  the  globe,  and  scarcely  more  than 
four  are  essential  to  form  the  vast  variety  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  amazing, 
also,  to  see  how  very  great  a  difference  between 
two  compounds  is  often  produced  by  a  slight 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients. 
Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  for  instance,  mixed  in  th  ? 
proportions  of  one  of  the  former  to  four  of  the 
latter,  constitute  the  atmosphere,  the  very  pabu- 
lum of  life  to  animals  and  plants.  But  combine 
them  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  parts  nitrogen 
and  eight  parts  oxygen,  and  you  form  the  exhil- 
arating gas,  little  better  adapted  to  respiration 
than  the  vapor  of  alcohol  or  ether.  Add  eight 
parts  more  of  oxygen,  and  a  gas  results  which 
taken  into  the  lungs  would  be  almost  certainly 
fatal.  Add  successively  eight,  sixteen,  and 
twenty-four  parts  more  of  oxygen,  and  three 
distinct  acids  would  be  formed,  eminently  hos- 
tile to  life.  What  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect 
benevolence  must  have  arranged  the  chemical 
constitution  and  agencies  of  this  world,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  delicate  organization  of  animals  and 
plants  !  And  how  very  slightly  the  elements  of 
life  differ  from  the  elements  of  death  !  The  most 
delicious  fruits  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for 
instance,  are  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  and  sometimes  nitrogen;  and  the  most 
fatal  vegetable  poisons  have  the  same  composi- 
tion, differing  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

The  magic  power  of  chemical  affinity  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  entire  change  of  properties 
which  takes  place  in  substances  upon  combina- 
tion. Suppose  you  should  direct  your  cook  to 
provide  an  entertainment  of  all  the  varieties  of 
food  which  the  market  and  the  culinary  art 
could  furnish,  and  he,  taking  a  chemical  fancy 
into  his  head,  should  set  before  you  and  your 
guests  a  dish  of  charcoal  and  a  vessel  of  water, 


telling  you  that  if  you  wanted  any  nitrogen  in 
addition,  the  atmosphere  would  furnish  it.  Now, 
he  could  truly  plead  that  he  had  set  before  you 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon ;  and 
that  if  he  had  loaded  your  table  with  the  most 
costly  viands  and  fruit,  it  would  have  added  little 
more.  But  you  would  think  his  chemistry  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  good  dinner. 

Once  more  :  a  mere  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  a  substance  makes  a 
world  of  difference  in  its  properties.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  when  Bundell  and  Bridges  re- 
ceived orders  to  prepare  Queen  Victoria's  crown 
for  coronation  day,  instead  of  surmounting  it 
with  diamonds,  they  had  covered  it  with  charcoal 
points,  and  presented  a  bill  of  £1,  instead  of 
£100,000,  or  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  would 
have  hardly  quieted  the  royal  displeasure  to  have 
been  informed  that  the  chemical  constitution  of 
charcoal  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  dia- 
mond, and  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  could  be  of  no  consequence. 

The  complete  neutralization  and  concealment 
of  the  most  powerful  substances,  by  means  of 
strong  chemical  affinity,  is  another  remarkable 
effect  of  this  agency,  and  a  striking  example  of 
divine  beneficence.  For  had  these  substances 
been  left  free,  the  destruction  of  organic  beings 
must  have  been  certain.  Almost  every  one 
knows,  for  instance,  how  fatal  a  poison  is  phos- 
phorus, and  how  eminently  and  powerfully  com- 
bustible it  is.  But  this  substance  abounds 
through  all  nature — in  the  solid  rocks,  in  the 
soils,  in  plants,  and  especially  in  the  bones  of 
animals ;  nay,  it  is  found  even  in  the  brain.  A 
middling-sized  man,  for  instance,  contains  a 
pound  of  it,  which,  if  in  a  free  state  and  inflam- 
ed, would  burn  him  up  and  everything  around 
him.  But.  now,  nothing  is  more  incombustible 
than  a  bone.  No  one  suspects  what  a  terrible 
agent  he  carries  with  him ;  nor  has  any  one 
reason  to  fear  it,  because  it  is  disarmed.  And 
so  it  is  throughout  nature — so  concealed,  indeed, 
that  nothing  but  delicate  chemical  tests  can  dis- 
cover its  existence.  The  same  is  true  of  chlorine, 
which,  in  a  free  state,  is  eminently  terrible.  And 
were  all  of  this  element  that  is  now  chained  in 
the  ocean  to  be  liberated  in  one  day,  it  would 
sweep  this  fair  world  of  all  its  tenants,  and  its 
beauty.  In  short,  modern  chemistry  has  afford- 
ed us  a  glimpse  of  a  multitude  of  agents  within 
us  and  around  us,  which,  in  a  free  state,  are  of 
terrific  power.  But  the  lion  is  converted  into  a 
lamb  by  the  strong  chain  of  affinity. —  The  Won- 
ders of  Science  compared  with  the  Wonders  of 
Romance. 


HOME  LIFE. 

Even  as  the  sunbeam  is  composed  of  millions 
of  minute  rays,  the  home  life  must  be  con- 
stituted of  little  tendernesses,  kindly  looks,  sweet 
laughter,  gentle  words,  loving  couusels  j  it  must 
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not  be  like  the  torch  blaze  of  natural  excite- 
ment, which  is  easily  quenched,  but  like  the 
serene,  chastened  light  which  burns  as  safely  in 
the  dry  east  wind,  as  in  the  stillest  atmosphere. 
Let  each  bear  the  other's  burden  the  while — let 
each  cultivate  the,  mutual  confidence,  which  is  a 
gift  capable  of  increase  and  improvement — and 
soon  it  will  be  found  that  kindliness  will  spring 
up  on  every  side,  displacing  constitutional  un- 
suitability  and  want  of  mutual  knowledge,  even 
as  we  have  seen  sweet  violets  and  primroses  dis- 
pelling the  gloom  of  the  gray  sea-rocks. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA ,  ELEVENTH  MO.  17,  1860. 

The  remarks  of  a  correspondent  on  the  subject 
of  First-day  schools,  are  worthy  of  serious  re- 
flection.  The  attention  of  many  of  our  younger 
members  has  recently  been  turned  to  the  subject, 
but  as  yet  without  finding  in  the  plan  of  those 
schools  already  established,  exactly  what  we 
need.  As  the  subject  is  now  opened,  perhaps 
it  may  lead  others  to  express  their  views  also, 
and  thus  the  general  sentiment  may  be  ascer- 
tained as  well  as  some  plan  suggested. 

We  would  encourage  those  wbo  have  felt  a 
pointing  of  duty  in  this  direction,  whether  to- 
ward the  young  of  our  own  Society,  or  the 
neglected  ones  who  may  be  found  in  our  streets, 
to  seek  for  that  wisdom  which  will  direct  them 
in  carrying  it  out ;  let  them  be  willing  to  do 
the  little  which  is  in  their  power  individually, 
for  from  such  small  beginnings  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions that  bless  society  have  commenced. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer to  know  that  the  minds  of  many 
Friends  throughout  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
have  been  concerned  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Boarding  School,  located  in  the,  country,  where 
our  children  and  youth  may  receive  a  thorough, 
and  at  the  same  time  guarded,  religious  educa- 
tion, and  where  those  desirous  of  following  the 
profession  of  teachers  may  become  qualified  for 
a  trust  of  such  vital  importance.  During  the 
week  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Balti- 
more, an  evening  meeting  was  called  of  those 
interested,  which  was  largely  attended.  The 
subject  was  freely  discused,  in  its  various  bear- 
ings, and  a  lively  concern  was  manifested  by 
those  present.  After  a  free  interchange  of  sen- 
timent, a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 


an  address  to  the  members  of  the  six  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  we  are  requested  to  inform  that  it  is 
the  design  of  some  of  their  members  to  visit  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  to  hold 
conferences  with  such  Friends  as  are  willing  to 
aid  in  maturing  and  carrying  into  operation  a 
plan  that  will  effect  the  object.  Oar  testimony 
to  the  guarded  religious  education  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  youth  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
and  if  we  would  save  them  from  the  contamina- 
ting influences  to  which  they  are  exposed,  in 
seeking  the  full  development  of  their  intellectual 
powers,  we  must  not  longer  delay  to  provide  the 
means  requisite  to  accomplish  so  desireable  an 
end. 

I  This  brief  notice  is  simpjy  to  call  the  attention 
of  Friends  to  the  subject,  and  prepare  them  for 
its  consideration. 


Since  our  last  issue  a  copy  of  the  Extracts 
from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  has  been  received, 
from  which  we  transcribe  additional  information 
with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 

There  were  in  attendance  several  ministers, 
and  others  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  whose 
company  and  labors  were  acceptable  and  edifying. 

The  subject  of  mixed  marriages,  and  expensive 
preparations  for  funerals,  being  weightily  spread 
before  the  meeting,  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee,  who  produced  the  following 
report : 

"  The  committee  of  Men  and  Women  Friends 
having  all  met,  after  a  free  conference .  upon 
the  several  subjects  referred  to  it,  united  in  pro- 
posing for  adoption  by  the  meeting  the  follow- 
ing, viz  : 

The  many  innovations  that  are  taking  place 
within  our  borders,  has  been  cause  of  baptizing 
exercise  to  many  minds;  and  we  feel  again  in- 
duced, ardently  to  invite  our  members  to  rally 
to  that  ancient  foundation  of  this  people,  and 
the  righteous  of  all  generations,  the  Bock  of 
Ages,  where  we  are  safe  from  all  the  assaults  of 
the  enemies  of  our  souls.  Here  is  the  root  and 
groundwork  of  all  our  testimonies ;  and  while 
we  dwell  here,  our  zeal  for  these  testimonies  will 
not  fail  to  be  manifest  to  our  brethren  and  to  the 
world.  But  off  this  foundation  we  find  no  rest- 
ing placed  for  the  weary  soul ;  we  are  driven 
about  by  every  wind, — allured  by  the  cunning 
artifices  of  men,  and  we  listen  to  the  whisperings 
of  that  serpentine,  spirit  that  has  ever  deceived 
the  unwary,  and  led  them  to  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil.  As  we  cleave  to  this  Fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters,  we  shall  find,  as  has  ever  been  found, 
that  our  righteous  zeal  for  His  testimonies,  will 
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increase  and  prevail.  The  work  will  begin  at 
home ;  the  simplicity  of  Truth  will  become  ap- 
parent in  our  language  on  all  occasions ;  the 
idolatrous  names  of  days  and  months,  and  the 
complimentary  style  of  addressing  our  fellow-men, 
will  not  be  heard  from  our  lips  ;  our  houses,  with 
the  furniture  thereof,  and  carriages  and  horses 
with  their  trappings,  will  be  plain,  as  becomes 
the  disciples  of  One  who  calls  us  to  meekness 
and  lowliness  of  heart, — to  walk  with  Him  in 
the  way  of  the  cross. 

Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  it  has  been  griev- 
ous to  hear  of  the  encroachments  that  are  being 
made  upon  our  ancient  simple  and  christian  man- 
ner of  burying  the  dead  3  in  the  employment  of 
ornamented  hearses,  in  the  furniture  and  style 
of  the  coffins,  and  in  the  countenance  too  often 
given  to  the  erection  of  tombstones,  or  other 
marks  of  distinction,  either  in  our  own  grounds, 
or  in  cemeteries,  or  the  burying  grounds  of 
others.  These  things,  dear  Friends,  ought  not 
so  to  be.  Our  holy  Head  leads  us  into  unity, 
one  with  another,  in  faith  and  practice.  We 
would,  thus  united  in  principle,  never  feel  in- 
clined to  forsake  the  common  burying  grounds 
of  the  Society,  to  inter  our  dead  among  those 
whose  friends  have  no  regard  for  our  peculiar 
testimonies ;  and  where  liberties  are  too  often 
taken  by  this  class  of  our  members,  inconsistent 
with  our  profession.  We  desire  you  also,  as 
you  value  your  souls'  well-being  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  to  beware  of  the  seductive  reasoning  of 
the  present  day,  concerning  Music.  Retire 
within  yourselves,  and  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh 
listen  to  the  in-speaking  Word  of  Life,  which 
led  our  forefathers,  and  all  the  faithful  among 
this  people  since  their  day,  unitedly  to  bear  tes- 
timony against  this  and  every  other  vain  amuse- 
ment and  ungodly  invention  of  men.  This  is 
one  of  the  snares  of  Anti  Christ,  and  is  the  fre- 
quent introduction  to  many  gross  and  soul-des- 
troying evils. 

Another  cause  of  grief  to  our  exercised  minds 
is  that  of  mixed  marriages,  which  have  greatly 
increased  amongst  us,and  have  had  their  deleteri- 
ous effects  upon  our  Society.  Whenever  we  de- 
part from  our  long  tried  testimony,  that  Israel  is 
to  dwell  alone,  and  not  mix  with  the  people,  we 
have  seen  the  mildew  and  the  blasting  that  have 
followed. 

We  cannot  consistently  enter  with  the  unre- 
gsnerate  world  into  its  policies,  fashions,  nor  cur- 
rupt  measures ;  nor  favor  its  pernicious  publica- 
tions ;  nor  participate  in  its  political  excitements 
and  strifes.  We  would  not  often  be  found  in 
the  promiscuous  gathering  of  the  world,  such  as 
at  fairs,  and  the  various  vain  exhibitions  of  the 
day..  We  desire  also  that  our  Friends  should  dis- 
courage the  increasing  practice  of  having  social 
parties,  who  often  extend  their  revelings  to  late 
hours  of  the  night. 

When  our  forefathers  were  gathered  to  be  a 


people,  honoring  the  Lord  and  his  testimonies, 
it  was  by  a  spirit  which  led  them  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness 
and  they  found  the  promise  fulfilled,  that 
all  needful  things  would  be  added  thereto ; 
they  were  contented  with  an  education  fit- 
ting them  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and 
schools  multiplied  among  them.  And  we  have 
faith  to  believe,  that  as  we  recur  to  the  principle 
that  bound  them  together,  way  will  be  open  for 
the  guarded  and  sufficient  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

But  if  we  manifest  a  worldly  spirit  by  which 
we  are  led  to  neglect  the  important  duty  of  as- 
sembling ourselves  together  with  our  brethren, 
in  their  mid-week  and  other  meetings,  (a  griev- 
ous remissness,)  and  lose  a  right  sense  of  our 
righteous  vocation,  how  can  such  be  expected  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  important  subject  of  the 
right  establishment  of  schools  among  us. 

The  testimonies  of  Truth  vary  not;  they  are 
as  pure  and  unchangeable  as  God  himself ;  and 
so  sure  as  we  were  ever  called  out  of  the  vanities, 
of  the  world,  so  sure  the  same  Hand  will  never 
lead  us  back  again  into  them,  however  plausible 
and  self-deluding  our  reasonings  may  be.  The 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  will  only  bless  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  We  would,  therefore, 
brethren  and  sisters,  earnestly  invite  you  to  re- 
newed diligence  in  your  high  and  holy  calling  ; 
that  every  member  may  cherish  that  pure  seed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  with  a  steadfast 
purpose  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  alluring  voices 
of  the  world  that  lies  in  wickedness. 

Let  our  Monthly  Meetings  feel  their  responsi- 
ble situation ;  and  with  the  pure  eye  of  wisdom, 
watch  over  the  flock,  that  neither  the  little  foxes, 
nor  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest,  find  an  entrance 
within  our  enclosure.  Let  them  diligently  seek 
out  and  nourish  the  lambs  of  the  pasture  ;  ad- 
monish the  heady  and  self-willed  ;  counsel  the 
unwatchful :  recall  the  wandering  ones  ;  and  all 
being  thus  renewed  in  our  minds  and  spirits,  we 
shall  again  become  a  people  honoring  Him  who 
called  us  to  himself,  and  be  as  the  faithful  in 
every  age  always  are,  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.  We  desire  that 
our  ancient  testimony  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth  should  continue  to  be  upheld  ; 
and  our  members  be  encouraged  to  the  frequent 
and  reverent  perusal  of  them. 

We  are  told  that  God  will  give  a  banner  to 
them  that  love  Him,  even  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
and  thus  we  shall  become  to  the  nations  "terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners/'  even  the  testimonies 
of  our  God,  before  which  the  hireling  and  the 
worlding  fled  with  fear  in  the  days  of  our  primi- 
tive Friends;  and  Israel  had  cause  to  rejoice  at 
the  progress  of  His  heavenly  Light,  and  to  give 
glory  to  His  name. 

The  joint  committe  on  the  subject  of  the 
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People  of  Color,  made  a  satisfactory  report,  and 
recommended  to  the  subordinate  meetings,  to 
contribute  liberally  towards  a  fund  to  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  the  committee.  Two  schools, 
one  of  which  is  taught  by  a  colored  teacher,  have 
been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  year, 
with  an  average  of  about  51  scholars  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  subject  of  School  Education,  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  meeting,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed,  who  made  the  following  report : 
"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting : 

The  committee  all  met,  (with  the  exception  of 
one  Friend,  who  was  indisposed,)  and  was  united 
in  proposing  the  following  Minute  of  Advice,  to 
be  forwarded  to  our  subordinate  meetings,  viz : 

The  deficiency  of  care  in  respect  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Schools,  as  exhibited  by  the 
Answers  to  our  first  Annual  Query,  introduced 
the  meeting  into  much  exercise,  and  it  was  earn- 
estly desired,  that  Friends  in  their  several  meet- 
ings and  neighborhoods  may  be  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  providing  schools  for  the  education 
of  our  children  in  useful  learning,  free  from 


of  Philadelphia,  aged  84  years.  Her  remains  were 
interred  at  Pedricktown,  N.  J. 

Died, — On  the  same  day,  Hannah  Pedrick,  aged  76 
years,  a  member  of  Pedricktown  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  16th  of  Ninth  mo.,  last,  Catharine 

Horner,  wife  of  Mark  Horner,  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

 ,  On  the  1st  instant,  Mary  Heritage,  wife  of 

Benjamin  W.  Heritage,  a  member  of  Woodstown 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  On  the  8th  instant,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  Richard  Wright,  aged  about  30  years. 

 ,  At  his  residence,  in  Halfmoon,  on  the  5th  of 

Fifth  mo.,  1860,  Samuel  Spencer,  aged  68  years,  7 
months  and  29  days.  He  was  a  regular  attender  of 
meetings,  kind  and  benevolent  to  the  poor,  never 
turning  any  away  hungry.  His  house  was  always  a 
shelter  for  the  weary  traveller  who  chose  to  stop 
with  him. 

 ,  On  the  5th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1860,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Bingman,  Dallas  County,  Iowa,  Abigail, 
widow  of  M  jses  Grigsby,  aged  102  years,  eight  months 
and  eleven  days.  She  was  remarkably  meek,  patient 
and  inoffensive,  one  for  whom  death  appeared  to  have 
little  or  no  terror. 


those  influences  which  have  caused  many  depar- 
tures from  our  doctrines  and  practices.  And  we 
feel  a  concern  to  desire  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and 
Preparative  meetings  to  recur  to  the  advice  of 
this  meeting,  as  given  in  our  book  of  Discipline 
And  the  committee  was  generally  united  in 
further  proposing  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  ap 
point  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  this  inter 
esting  subject,  and  to  extend  care  in  it  as  way 
may  open,  and  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

After  a  time  of  favor  and  thankful  acknowl 
edgement,  the  meeting  solemnly  concluded,  to 
meet  again,  if  permitted,  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  at  Richmond,  Indiana. 


From  the  Ironmonger. 
HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE — TEA. 


Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Makeheld  Month 
ly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  the  house  of  Mary  Lovett,  in 
Newtown,  on  the  18th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1860,  Barclay 
Knight,  of  Lower  Makefield,  to  Phebe  Ann  Lovett,  of 
Newtown,  all  of  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

 ,  On  the  1 1th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  Wm. Wade 

Griscom,  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Clement  M.  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Cooper,  of  Woodbury. 


Died, — In  Attleboro,  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1860,  Rachel  Paxson,  aged  69  years  1  mo.  and  29  days  ; 
a  member  and  miaister  of  Middletown  Moatbly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  In  Pennsbury  Township,  Chester  County,  on 

the  25th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1860,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of 
Milton  and  Mary  F.  Way  ;  an  estimable  you 
aged  20  years. 

 ,  On  the  23d  of  Fourth  mo.,  last,  Jane  Clark, 


In  no  country  in  the  world,  certainly  none  in 
Europe  or  America,  is  tea  employed  as  a  beverage 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  England.  The  quantity 
imported  from  China  annually  is  about  thirty 
thousand  tons,  being  upwards  of  two  pounds  per 
head  for  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  the  quantity 
consumed  by  each  individual  is  about  one  pound. 
The  Russians  take  four  ounces  each.  Our  Gallic 
friends  average  one  ounce  j  and  in  the  German 
States  the  amount  is  barely  half  an  ounce  per 
head  per  annum  of  the  whole  population. 

Taking  its  Chinese  consumption  into  account, 
we  may  safely  say  that  tea  is  the  chosen  beverage 
of  one-half  the  human  race,  being  drunk  bj 
500,000,000  of  people  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  in 
teresting  to  inquire  what  are  the  peculiar  charac 
ters  of  this  substance  which  render  it  so  great  i 
favorite  with  so  large  a  portion  of  the  humai 
family. 

Tea,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  has  a  considera 
ble  resemblance  to  coffee  in  its  composition ;  m 
most  important  ingredients  being  a  peculiar  sub 
stance  termed  Theine,  very  similar  to,  if  no 
absolutely  identical  with  the  Caffeine  obtainec 
from  the  coffee  berry ;  an  aromatic  volatile  oil 
which  exists  only  in  very  small  proportions,  abou 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  in  every  hundre< 
weight;  Tannin,  or  Tannic  acid,  which  consti 
tutes  nearly  one  quarter  of  its  weight ;  and  a  con 
siderable  quantity  of  Casein,  or  a  substance. iden 
tical  with  cheese. 

The  action  of  tea  upon  the  human  body  de 
ug  woman,  Ipends  chiefly  upon  the  crystalline  substance 
Thein;  this,  which  is  about  twice  as  abundan 
as  the  similar  substance  in  coffee,  exists  in  tea  t 
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e  extent  of  about  three  pounds  in  every 
indred.  When  taken  into  the  body  it  excites 
le  brain  to  increased  activity,  and,  like  the 
•ffein,  soothes  the  circulating  system,  so  that  it 
•events  too  rapid  a  change  of  the  materials  of 
ie  body,  and  thus  economises  food.  It  is  to  this 
Feet  that  the  value  of  tea  as  an  article  of  diet 
liefly  depends.  To  the  poor  half  starved  seam- 
ress  and  exhausted  laundress  tea  is  not,  as.gen- 
ally  imagined,  a  mere  luxury,  but  an  absolute 
jcessary  of  life  ;  by  its  aid  the  small  amount  of 
^stenance  their  scanty  means  enable  them  to 
irehase,  is  made  to  support  their  strength  to  a 
•eater  extent  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 

Should  tea,  however,  be  taken  too  largely,  it 
itsinjuriously,  producing  tj»euiblin°  of  the  limbs, 
ritability  of  temper,  and  even  wandering  of  the 
ind  )  these  symptoms  are  produced  if  as  much 

one  ounce  of  tea  (which  contains  about  eight 
■ains  of  thein)  be  taken  in  a  day.  It  is  s-iid 
tat  when  these  annoyances  have  been  produced 
j  a  continued  excess  of  tea,  that  it  is  most  de- 
rable  to  have  recourse  to  cocoa  for  some  days, 
hen  the  irritable  symptoms  rapidly  subside,  and 
Le  use  of  tea  may  be  resumed,  care  being  taken 

employ  it  in  moderation.  It  is  probable  that 
irt  of  the  effects  of  tea,  especially  when  taken 

injurious  excess,  may  be  due  to  the  volatile 
1,  which  is  narcotic  and  intoxicating. 

These  evil  effects  of  inordinate  tea  drinking 
)  not  at  all  detract  from  its  utility  when  taken 

due  moderation.  The  circumstance  that  all 
itions,  removed  but  one  degree  from  absolute 
trbarism,  employ  some  unintoxicating  and  un- 
rmented  beverage,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
•oof  that  there  is  in  the  human  system  a  posi- 
sre  want  of  some  such  article  of  diet ;  and  the 
ngular  fact  that  all  the  materials  so  employed, 

which  the  most  important  are  tea,  coffee,  cho- 
late,  and-  Ihe  peculiar  substance  termed  mate 

Paraguay  tea  (of  which  about  8,000,000  lbs. 
e  annually  consumed  in  South  America),  con- 
in  a  peculiar  and  almost  identical  crystallizable 
ibstance,  similar  to  thein  or  caffein,  confirms 
lis  supposition. 

This  fact  alone  renders  easy  of  explanation 
te  circumstance  that  no  efficient  substitute  for 
iither  of  these  four  plants  has  yet  been  found, 
either  Hunt's  roasted  corn,  which  may  still 
main  in  the  memory  of  some  of  our  readers, 
>r  the  sloe  leaves  of  the  tea  adulterators,  can 
rer  be  advantageously  employed,  inasmuch  as 
iey  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
iculiar  active  principle  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Having  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  compo- 
tion  and  effects  of  tea,  it  becomes  necessary 
i  allude  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  the 
3verage.  Our  object  should  be  to  extract  as 
ueh  of  the  thein  and  volatile  oil  as  possible  ; 
ie  former  requires  boiling  water  for  its  rapid 
>lution.  Should  the  water  contain  lime,  or  be 
hat  is  termed  hard,  the  strength  of  the  tea  is 


very  slowly  extracted,  and  it  is  requisite  to 
allow  the  infusion  to  stand  a  much  longer  time 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Most  of  our 
hard  waters  may  be  softened  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  by  ten  minutes'  sharp  boiling,  which 
precipitates  a  large  proportion  of  the  lime  in 
the  form  of  rock  or  fur  in  the  interior  of  the 
tea  kettle,  or  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of 
soda  may  be  added,  care  being  taken  not  to  em- 
ploy, as  is  usually  the  case,  too  large  a  quantity, 
as  this  gives  the  tea  a  soapy  taste,  that  is  to 
most  persons  exceedingly  objectionable.  With 
regard  to  the  vessel  employed  to  make  the  in- 
fusion, the  most  important  circumstance  to  be 
attended  to  is  its  degree  of  smoothness  internally, 
where  it  should  be  free  from  ridges  or  flutings 
caused  by  the  external  pattern.  The  reason  a 
teapot  with  a  plain  interior  is  so  superior,  arises 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  wiped  dry 
after  use,  for,  if  put  away  damp,  the  small 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  adhering  to  the  sides 
becomes  partially  decayed,  and,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive but  not  very  elegant  word,  fusty  ;  this 
deteriorates  very  much  the  flavor  of  the  bever- 
age. 

Should  the  vegetable  film  become  mildewy  and 
obnoxious,  it  may  readily  be  removed  in  a  few 
hours  by  filling  the  teapot  with  a  strong  hot  so- 
lution of  washing  soda. 

Soyer,  the  late  celebrated  cook,  recommend- 
ed putting  the  tea  in  a  dry  teapot,  and  placing 
the  whole" for  a  short  time  in  a  moderately  heated 
oven ;  this,  by  driving  off  the  small  amount  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  teapot,  and  in  Uie  tea 
itself,  removed  any  flavor  arising  from  dampness, 
and  rendered  the  infusion  more  brisk  and  piquant. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  apparatus  for  making 
tea  has  been  effectual  in  superseding  the  teapot, 
except  when  the  infusion  is  required  on  a  very 
large  scale.  At  the  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic 
Asylum,  where  tea  is  made  at  once  for  nearly 
two  thousand  persons,  a  very  effective  and 
economical  arrangement  is  employed.  Several 
cylindrical  vessels,  in  form  very  like  grocers'  tea- 
canisters,  are  mounted  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be 
readily  drawn  to  auy  part  of  the  building  ;  each 
of  these  has  an  inner  vessel  somewhat  smaller 
than  itself,  made  of  perforated  metal ;  boiling 
water  is  poured  in  to  warm  the  whole,  and  drawn 
off  by  the  tap  in  the  outer  vessel,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  tea  is  then  placed  in  the  inner  per- 
forated cylinder,  and  the  whole  being  run  under 
the  tap  of  a  boiler  filled  with  boiling  water; 
after  standing  a  due  time,  the  tea  is  drawn  off 
by  the  tap,  leaving  the  leaves  in  the  inner  cylin- 
der. Since  the  adoption  of  this  contrivance,  a 
very  great  saving  has  been  effected  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tea. 

With  the  approach  of  old  age  I  experienced, 
as  never  before,  that  the  living  spirit  in  man  is 
every  thing,  his  knowledge  nothing. — Jacobi. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  AGED  TEACHER'S  APPEAL  IN  BEHALF  OF 
•  THE  YOUTH. 

My  brother- teacher  stay  thy  hand  ; 

Deal  gently  with  that  erring  boy, 
A  word  in  kindness  may  command, 

And  bring  to  thee  a  source  of  joy. 

Oh  !  spare  that  child  so  full  of  glee, 

Break  not  his  spirit  with  the  rod  ; 
Let  not  offences  come  from  thee, 

Nor  stand  between  that  child  and  God. 

The  one  chastised  and  sent  away, 

Is  not  reformed,  though  sad  and  sore, — 

If  he  were  heard,  perhaps  he'd  say 

The  Teacher  should  have  ten  times  more. 

Though  absent  now,  a  truant  wild, 
Heedless  and  reckless,— gone  astray, 

Despair  not  yet,  but  seek  the  child, 
And  help  him  find  the  better  way. 

His  faults  do  not  too  closely  scan  ; — 

By  kindness  he  may  yet  be  won  ; 
Thy  errors  doubtless,  though  a  man, 

Compared  with  his,  are  two  to  one. 

Go  visit  him  with  feelings  warm, 

Parents  and  child  together  see, 
That  prejudice  thou  mayst  disarm, 

And  past  offence  forgotten  be. 

The  sympathy  which  thus  will  spring 

Is  from  the  sourde  whence  friendship  flows. 

The  balm  of  healing  it  will  bring, 
As  kindness,  man 'on  man  bestows. 

Then  mayst  thou  yet  the  wanderer  greet, 

Returning  t5  thy  fold  again, 
And  with  a  welcome  warm  will  meet 

"  A  brother  lost  and  found  again." 

Not  lost  to  those  who  prize  as  truth 

Christ's  code  of  laws,  more  pure  and  mild 
Than  hacknied  proverb  taught  our  youth, 
"  To  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

Not  lost  to  those  who  act  a  part, 

Which  solace  brings  in  life's  decline. 

Who  bind  the  children  to  their  heart, 
Nor  while  they  live  that  love  resign. 

And  now  with  parents  we  would  plead, 

To  yield  at  once  their  rigid  sway. 
Let  better  discipline  succeed, 

And  cast  the  Tyrant's  rod  away. 

Cherish  the  youth,— yourHrust  fulfil 
In  love  unswerving  for  their  sake, 

Their  early  joys  rest  with  your  will; 
Their  future  good  you  mar  or  make. 

Remembrance  brings  from  scenes  long  past, 
The  spirit  broken,  conscience  hush'd, 

When  "  pearls  before  the  swine  were  cast," 
And  every  finer  feeling  crush'd. 

Embitter'd,  from  that  hour  have  been, 
The  social  joys  they  should  possess, 

The  parent's  smile,  but  seldom  seen, 

The  child's  first  love  has  ceased  to  bless. 

Oh  then  for  faith  and  prayer  to  prove, 
A  mutual  tie  that  none  can  sever; 

The  child's  an  angel,  sent  in  love, 
To  bless  us,  and  be  blest  forever. 

J.  H.  C. 

Philad'a,  Eleventh  mo.  6,  1860. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Nothing  upon  the  earth  forever  grieves  ; 
No  bird  forever  sad  and  songless  lives ; 

Even  the  poor  small  worm, 
Chases  the  sunbeams  round  the  mountain's  face. 
The  rose  that  has  been  ruffled  by  the  storm 

Droops  not  for  aye  her  leaves  ; 

After  the  rain, 
She  lifts  her  tearful  head,  radiant  again. 
Yea  !  not  forever  bow  the  autumn  sheaves — 

Though  weighed  from  above, 

As  hearts  are  with  their  love, 
With  all  the  riches  that  the  heaven  gives  ; 

Sometimes,  on  sunny  days, 

A  gentle  wind  will  raise 
Their  golden  ears,  ripe  for  the  garner's  sheaves. 
The  chilly  frost  before  the  warm  sun  yields, 
When  the  cloud  shadows  hang  above  the  fields, 

They  linger  not — 
Look  once  again — sunlight  is  on  the  spotl 

— Chambers'  J'ourna, 

AMONG  THE  TREES. 
(Continued  from  page  558.) 

The  White  Pine  may  be  selected  as  thi 
American  representative  of  the  pyramidal  trees 
being  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  mos 
striking  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a  Northern  tree 
not  extending  so  far  south  as  the  region  of  th 
Cypress  and  Magnolia,  and  attaining  perfectioi 
only  on  the  northeastern  part  of  the  continenl 
In  the  New  England  States,  it  contributes  mor 
than  any  other  species  to  the  beauty  of  our  land 
scapes,  where  it  is  commonly  seen  in  scattere< 
groups,  but  not  often  as  a  solitary  standard.  W 
see  it  in  our  .journeys,  projecting  over  eminence 
that  are  skirted  by  old  roads,  shading  the  travel 
ler  from  the  Sun  and  protecting  him  from  th 
wind.  We  have  sat  under  its  fragrant  shade,  i 
our  pedestrian  tours,  when,  weary  with  heat  an 
exercise,  we  sought  its  gift  of  coolness,  an 
i  blessed  it  as  one  of  the  benign  deities  of  th 
forest.  We  are  familiar  with  it  in  all  pleasant  an 
solitary  places;  and  in  our  afternoon  rambles  w 
have  listened,  underneath  its  boughs,  to  th 
plaintive  note  of  the  Green  Warbler,  who  select 
it  for  his  abode,  and  who  has  caught  a  melat 
choly  tone  from  the  winds  that  from  immemork 
time  have  tuned  to  soft  music  its  long  sibilar 
leaves. 

The  White  Pine  is  a  tree  that  harmonize 
with  all  situations,  rude  and  cultivated,  levf 
and  abrupt.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  i 
adds  grandeur  to  the  declivity,  and  gives  a  loo 
of  sweeter  tranquillity  to  the  green  pastoral  mei 
dow.  It  yields  a  darker  frown  to  the  projectin 
cliff,  and  a  more  awful  uncertainty  to  the  mour. 
tain-pass  or  the  hollow  ravine.  Amid  desolat 
scenery  it  spreads  a  cheerfulness  that  detract 
nothing  from  its  power  over  the  imaginatior 
while  it  relieves  it  of  its  terrors  by  presenting 
green  bulwark  to  defend  us  from  the  element* 
Nothing  can  be  more  cheerful  in  scenery  thai 
occasional  groups  of  Pines  which  have  com 
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ip  spontaneously  on  the  bald  hills  near  our 
oast,  elsewhere  a  dreary  waste  of  gray  rocks, 
tunted  shrubbery,  and  prostrate  Juniper.  In 
he  forest  the  White  Pine  constitutes  the  very 
anctuary  of  Nature,  its  tall  pillars  extending 
nto  the  clouds,  and  its  broad  canopy  of  foliage 
aixing  with  the  vapors  that  descend  in  the 
torm. 

Such  are  its  picturesque  aspects  :  but  in  a 
igurative  light  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  true 
ynabol  of  benevolence.  Under  its  outspread 
oof,  thousands  of  otherwise  unprotected  animals, 
lestling  in  the  bed  of  dry  leaves  which  it  has 
pread  upon  the  ground,  find  shelter  and  repose, 
.'he  squirrel  subsists  upon  the  kernels  obtained 
rom  its  cones;  the  rabbit  browses  upon  the 
Prefoil  and  the  spicy  foliage  of  the  Hypericum 
which  are  protected  in  its  conservatory  of  shade ; 
nd  the  fawn  reposes  on  its  brown  couch  of 
eaves,  unmolested  by  the  outer  tempest.  From 
ts  green  arbors  the  quails  may  be  roused  in  mid- 
winter, when  they  resort  thither  to  find  the  still 
ound  berries  of  the  Mitchella  and  the  Winter- 
;reen.  Nature,  indeed,  seems  to  have  designed 
his  tree  to  protect  the  animal  creation,  both  in 
ummer  and  winter,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  has  not  conferred  upon  them  a  more  bene- 
cent  gift. 

As  an  object  of  sight,  the  White  Pine  is  free 
rom  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Fir  and  Spruce, 
laving  none  of  their  stiffness  of  foliage  and  in- 
lexibility  of  spray,  that  cause  them  to  resemble 
-rtificial  objects.  It  has  the  symmetry  of  the 
?ir,  joined  with  a  certain  flowing  grace  that  as- 
imilates  it  to  the  deciduous  trees.  With  suf- 
icient  amplitude  to  conceal  a  look  of  primness 
hat  often  arises  from  symmetry,  we  observe  a 
;ertain  negligent  flowing  of  its  leafy  robes  that 
dds  to  its  dignity  a  grace  which  is  apparent  to 
U.  It  seems  to  wear  its  honors  like  one  who 
eels  no  constraint  under  their  burden ;  and  when 
mitten  by  a  tempest,  it  bids  no  defiance  to  the 
;ale,  bending  to  its  wrath,  but  securely  resisting 
ts  power. 

Of  the  American  coniferous  trees,  the  Hem- 
ock  is  of  the  next  importance,  being,  perhaps, 
n  its  perfection,  a  more  beautiful  tree  than  the 
iVhite  Pine,  or  than  any  other  known  evergreen, 
t  is  far  less  formal  in  its  shape  than  other  trees 
>f  the  same  family.  Its  branches,  being  slender 
nd  flexible,  do  not  project  stiffly  from  the  shaft; 
hey  bend  slightly  at  their  terminations,  and  are 
;asily  moved  by  the  wind ;  and  as  they  are  very 
mmerous,  and  covered  with  foliage,  we  behold 
n  the  tree  a  dense  mass  of  glittering  verdure, 
lot  to  be  seen  in  any  other  tree  of  the  forest. 

The  Hemlock  is  unknown  as  a  shade-tree ;  it 
s  seldom  seen  by  the  road-side,  except  on  the 
jdge  of  a  wood,  and  not  often  in  cultivated 
grounds.  The  want  of  success  usually  attending 
ihe  transplantation  of  it  from  the  woods  has  pre- 


vented the  general  adoption  of  it  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  The  Hemlock,  when  transplanted 
from  the  wood,  is  almost  sure  to  perish  ;  for 
Nature  will  not  allow  it  to  be  desecrated  by  any 
association  with  Art.  She  reserves  it  for  her 
own  demesnes;  and  if  you  would  possess  one, 
you  must  go  to  its  native  spot  and  plant  your  gar- 
den around  it,  and  take  heed,  lest,  by  disturbing 
its  roots,  you  offend  the  deity  who  protects  it. 
Some  noble  Hemlocks  are  occasionally  seen  in 
rude  situations,  where  the  cultivator's  art  has 
not  interrupted  their  spontaneous  growth  ;  aud 
the  poet  and  the  naturalist  are  inspired  with  a 
more  pleasing  admiration  of  their  beauty,  be- 
cause they  have  seen  them  only  where  the  soli- 
tary birds  sing  their  wild  notes,  and  where  the 
heart  is  unmolested  by  the  crowding  tumult  of 
human  settlements. 

The  Pitch  Pine  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance, 
and  though  it  is  allied  botanically  to  the  pyrami- 
dal trees,  it  approaches  the  shape  of  the  round- 
headed  trees.  There  is  a  singular  ruggedness 
about  it ;  and  when  bristling  all  over  with  the 
stiff  foliage  that  sometimes  covers  it  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  down  almost  to  the 
roots,  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  observation.  Trees 
of  this  species,  for  the  most  part  too  rough  and 
homely  to  please  the  eye,  are  not  generally  valued 
as  objects  in  the  landscape;  but  there  is  a  varie- 
ty in  their  shape  that  makes  amends  for  their 
want  of  comeliness,  and  gives  them  a  marked 
importance.  We  do  not  in  general  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  value  of  homely  objects  among 
the  scenes  of  Nature, — which  are,  indeed,  the 
ground-work  of  all  charming  scenery,  and  set  off 
to  advantage  the  beauty  of  more  comely  things. 
They  prepare  us,  by  increasing  our  susceptibility, 
to  feel  more  keenly  the  force  of  beauty  in  other 
objects.  They  give  rest  and  relief  to  the  eye, 
after  it  has  experienced  the  stimulating  effects 
of  beautiful  forms  and  colors,  which  would  soon 
pall  upon  the  sense ;  and  they  are  interesting  to 
the  imagination,  by  leaving  it  free  to  dress  the 
scene  with  the  wreaths  of  fancy. 

It  is  from  these  reflections  that  I  have  been 
led  to  prize  many  a  homely  tree  as  possessing  a 
high  value,  by  exalting  the  impressions  of  beau- 
ty which  we  derive  from  other  trees,  and  by  re- 
lieving Nature  of  that  monotony  which  would 
attend  a  scene  of  unexceptional  beauty.  This 
monotony  is  apparent  in  almost  all  dressed 
grounds  of  considerable  extent.  We  soon  become 
entirely  weary  of  the  ever-flowing  lines  of  grace 
and  elegance,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of 
forms  and  colors  introduced  by  art.  On  the 
same  principle  we  may  explain  the  difficulty  of 
reading  with  attention  a  whole  volume  on  one 
subject,  written  in  verse.  We  are  soon  weary 
of  luxuries ;  and  when  we  have  been  strolling  in 
grounds  laid  out  with  gaudy  flower-beds,  the 
tired  eye,  when  we  go  out  into  the  fields,  rests 
with  serene  delight  upon  rough  pastures  bounded 
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by  stone  walls,  and  hills  clothed  with  lichens 
and  covered  with  boulders. 

The  homely  Pitch  Pine  serves  this  important 
purpose  of  relief  in  the  landscapes  of  Nature. 
Trees  of  this  species  are  abundant  in  sandy  levels, 
in  company  with  the  slender  and  graceful  White 
Birch,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Woods/'  as  the  poet 
Coleridge  called  it.  From  these  Pines  proceed 
those  delightful  odors  which  are  wafted  to  our 
windows  by  a  mild  south  wind,  not  less  percept- 
ible in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  which  are 
in  a  different  manner  as  charming  as  a  beautiful 
prospect. 

The  Juniper,  or  Red  Cedar,  known  in  some 
places  as  the  Savin,  is  another  homely  tree  that 
gives  character  to  New  England  scenery.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  accompaniments  of  the 
bald  hills  near  certain  parts  of  our  coast,  giving 
them  a  peculiar  aspect  of  desolation.  This  tree 
acquires  larger  dimensions  and  a  fuller  and  fairer 
shape  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  There 
the  Junipers  are  beautiful  trees,  having  a  finer 
verdure  than  they  ever  acquire  at  the  North. 
But  the  Juniper,  with  all  its  imperfections,  its 
rugged  form,  and  its  inferior  verdure,  is  not  to 
be  contemned ;  and  it  possesses  certain  qualities 
and  features  which  ought  to  be  prized  hardly 
less  than  beauty.  Its  sombre  ferruginous  green 
adds  variety  to  our  wood-scenery  at  all  times, 
and  by  contrast  serves  to  make  the  foliage  of 
other  trees  the  more  brilliant  and  conspicuous. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  the  woods 
have  acquired  a  general  uniformity  of  verdure, 
the  Junipers  enliven  the  face  of  Nature  by 
blending  their  duller  tints  with  the  fading  hues 
of  the  fully  ripened  foliage.  Thus  will  an  as- 
semblage of  brown  and  gray  clouds  soften  and 
at  the  same  time  enliven  the  deep  azure  of  the 
heavens. 

In  this  sketch,  I  have  omitted  to  describe 
many  important  trees,  especially  those  which 
have  but  little  individuality  of  character,  leaving 
them  to  be  the  subject  of  another  essay  concern- 
ing Trees  in  Assemblages.  I  have  likewise  said 
nothing  here  of  those  species  which  are  common- 
ly distinguished  as  flowering  trees.  But  I  must 
not  omit,  while  speaking  of  the  pyramidal  trees, 
to  say  a  word  concerning  the  Larch,  which  has 
some  striking  points  of  form  and  habit.  Like 
the  Southern  Cypress,  it  differs  in  its  deciduous 
character  from  other  coniferous  trees :  hence  both 
are  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ver- 
dure in  the  early  part  of  summer,  when  the  other 
evergreens  are  particularly  sombre;  but  they  are 
leafless  in  the  winter.  The  Larch  is  beautifully 
pyramidal  in  its  shape  when  young.  In  the 
vigor  of  its  years  it  tends  to  uniformity,  and  to 
variety  when  it  is  old.  Indeed,  an  aged  Larch 
is  often  as  rugged  and  fantastic  as  an  old  Oak. 
The  American  and  European  Larches  differ  only 
in  the  longer  flowing  foliage  and  the  larger  cones 
of  the  latter.    Among  the  minor  beauties  of 


both  species  may  be  mentioned  the  bright  crim- 
son cones  that  appear  in  June  and  resemble 
clusters  of  fruit.  The  Larch  is  a  Northern  tree, 
being  in  its  perfection  in  the  latitude  of  Maine. 
It  seems  to  delight  in  the  coldest  situations,  and, 
like  the  Southern  Cypress,  is  found  chiefly  in 
low  swamps. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Names  have  all  some  meaning  when  first  im- 
posed ;  and  when  a  place  is  inhabited  for  the  first 
time  by  any  people,  they  apply  to  it  some  term, 
in  early  times  generally  descriptive  of  its  natural 
peculiarities,  or  something  else  on  account  of 
which  it  is  remarkable,  from  their  own  language. 
When  we  find,  therefore,  that  the  old  names  of 
natural  objects  and  localities  in  a  country  be- 
long, for  the  most  part,  to  a  particular  language, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  a  people 
speaking  that  language  formerly  occupied  the 
country.  Of  this  the  names  they  have  so  im- 
pressed are  as  sure  a  proof  as  if  they  had  left  a 
distinct  record  of  their  existence  in  words  engra- 
ved on  the  rocks.  Such  old  names  of  places 
often  long  outlive  both  the  people  that  bestowed 
them,  and  nearly  all  the  material  monumeuts  of 
their  occupancy.  The  language,  as  a  vehicle  of 
oral  communication,  may  gradually  be  forgotten, 
and  be  heard  no  more  where  it  was  once  in  uni- 
versal use  ;  and  the  old  topographical  nomencla- 
ture may  still  remain  unchanged.  Were  the 
Irish  tongue,  for  instance,  utterly  to  pass  away 
and  perish  in  Ireland,  as  the  speech  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  people,  the  names  of  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  towns  and  villages,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, would  continue  to  attest  that  it  had  once  been 
occupied  by  a  race  of  Celtic  descent.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  are  not  entitled  to  con- 
clude, from  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  their 
language  in  the  names  of  places,  that  a  race, 
which  there  is  reason  for  believing  from  other 
evidences  to  have  anciently  possessed  the  coun- 
try, could  not  really  have  been  in  the  occupation 
of  it.  A  new  people  coming  to  a  country,  and 
subjugating  or  dispossessing  the  old  inhabitants, 
sometimes  change  the  names  of  places  as  well  as 
of  many  other  things.  Thus,  when  the  Saxons 
came  over  to  this  island,  and  wrested  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  from  its  previous  possessors,  they 
seem,  in  the  complete  subversion  of  the  former 
order  of  things  which  they  set  themselves  to 
effect,  to  have  everywhere  substituted  new  names, 
in  their  own  language,  for  those  which  the  towns 
and  villages  throughout  the  country  anciently 
bore.  On  this  account  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  England  has  ever  since  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  Saxon ;  but  that  circumstance  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  proving  that  country  was  first 
peopled  by  the  Saxons. — Pict.  Hist,  of  England. 
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ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  Presidential  Election. — The  Presidential 
election  has  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  There  will  be  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
opposed  to  the  incoming  administration.  The  result 
of  the  election  has  awakened  intense  excitement  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  some  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  region  are  boldly  advocating  secession  as  a  reme- 
dy for  the  alleged  grievance.  Senator  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  and  Senator  Chestnut,  of  South  Carolina, 
have  resigned  their  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Slaves  in  Maryland. — An  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  for  the  enslavement  of  free  negroes  who 
continued  to  reside  in  the  state,  has  been  submitted  to 
»the  people  at  the  recent  state  election,  and  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  the  law  by  very  large  majorities. 

The  defeat  of  this  unrighteous  enactment,  is  credi- 
table to  the  counties,  who,  by  their  votes,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  slaveholding  interest. 

Decrease  of  Slaves  in  Delaware. — The  late  Census 
returns  show  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  Delaware 
has  been  reduced  in  ten  years,  from  2,290  to  1,805,  a 
difference  of  485.  The  slaves  are  nearly  all  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  in 
a  few  years  Delaware  will  be  numbered  among  the 
free  states. 

A  Proposed  School  of  Architecture. — At  a  high- 
ly interesting  meeting:  of  the  architects  and  others 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Polytechnic  College,  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  institution,  Penn  Square,  on  the  5th  inst.  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  offered  and  unamiously  agreed 
to. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  determination  of  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia  to  institute  a  class 
for  the  study  of  architecture  as  a  most  important  step 
in  the  advancement  of  useful  and  ornamental  art,  and 
one  which  we  most  cordially  approve,  and  will  use 
our  best  efforts  to  foster  and  assist. 

Encouragement  of  Science. — In  the  budget  of  Hol- 
land for  next  year  4,000  florins  are  put  down  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  and  science.  Among  other 
undertakings  to  be  patronized  are  a  general  dictiona- 
ry of  the  Dutch  language,  and  a  work  containing  a 
description  of  all  the  insects  in  the  country,  and  the 
best  means  of  destroying  them. 

England  Capital  Punishments. —  A  discussion  took 
place  in  the  Manchester  City  Council,  on  the  24th,  on 
the  subject  of  capital  punishment.  John  Fildes  advert- 
ing to  u  the  great  increase  in  the  crime  of  murder," 
argued  at  considerable  length,  that  the  gallows  had 
signally  failed  as  a  deterrent,  and  on  this  and  other 
grounds  the  hangman's  office  should  be  abolished, 
and  some  other  punishment  devised  for  murderers. 
He  proposed  that  a  memorial  should  be  presented  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  praying  for  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  Capital  punishment,  pending  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject ;  but,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  res- 
olution was  modified,  and  it  was  agreed  ananimously 
J*  that  a  memorial  representing  the  prevalence  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  and  urging  the  propriety  of  inquiry, 
parliamentary  or  otherwise,  into  the  operation  of  the 
present  law  for  the  punishment  of  such  crime,  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Council  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

Suez  Railway. — It  is  announced  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  intend  to  carry  the  railway  from  Suez 
along  the  African  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  a 
point  which  would  be  within  a  short  steaming  distance 
of  Aden.  The  overland  journey  to  India  will  be  shor- 


tened by  five  days,  the  danger  of  the  Red  Sea  naviga- 
tion avoided,  passengers  will  escape  the  worst  part 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany will  save  the  great  cost  entailed  by  necessity  for 
a  coal  depot  at  Suez. 

Queensland  (Australia)  as  a  Field  for  Cotton 
Cultivation. — W.  Brookes,  in  a  long  and  interesting 
communication,  recently  laid  before  the  Queensland 
Philosophical  Society,  stated:  "Wherever  cotton  has 
been  tried  on  the  coast  of  Queensland,  the  yield  has 
been  plentiful  and  the  quality  excellent.  The  peren- 
nial nature  of  the  plant  in  this  locality  would  much 
lessen  the  labor  of  its  cultivation.  W.  Brooks  esti- 
mates that  a  grower  in  Queensland  could,  by  selling 
the  cotton  at  lOd.  per  pound,  realize  $125  per  annum 
from  five  acres,  which  exceeds  considerably  the  pro- 
duce of  other  crops."  Mr.  Clegg,  of  Manchester, 
whose  letter  W.  Brookes  read,  has  offered  to  pay  2s. 
per  pound  for  Queensland  cotton  equal  to  the  sample 
already  produced. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull  and 
prices  are  lower,  both  for  shipment  and  home  con- 
sumption. Small  sales  are  making  at  $5  37  per 
barrel  for  superfine  and  $5  50  for  extra.  The  sales 
to  the  trade  are  at  the  same  figures,  and  extra  family 
and  fancy  brands  at  $5  75  a  $6  75.  Rye  flour  and 
Corn  Meal  are  inactive.  We  quote  the  former  at 
$4  25  and  the  latter  at  $3  50  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  Wheat, 
and  prices  are  rather  weak.  Sales  of  1200  bus.  fair 
to  prime  red  at  $1  28  a  1  32  per  bus.  and  White  at 
$1  40  a  $1  50  for  good  quality.  Rye  is  worth  72c  for 
Southern  and  78  cents  for  Pennsylvania.  Corn  is 
very  dull,  with  sales  of  3000  bushels  of  good  yellow, 
afloat,  at  69  a  69jc  for  Southern,  and  34  cents  for 
Pennsylvania.  5000  bushels  New  York  Barley  sold 
at  78  cents,  and  11,000  bushels  choice  Canada  West 
do.  at  87^c.    Barley  Malt  ranges  from  95c  to  $1  05 

Cloverseed  continues  in  demand,  and  prices  are 
well  maintained,  at  6  37  a  6  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy 
is  in  demand,  and  is  selling  at  $2  50  a  2  62,  and  Flax- 
seed at  $1  40  per  bushel. 


A young  woman  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Friends' 
family,  to  teach  young  children  and  to  assist  in 
the  sewing  and  lighter  work  of  the  family.  Enquire 
for  information  at  the  S.  W.  coiner  of  Spring  Garden 
and  10th  sts.,  Philadelphia.  10th  mo.  20. 


Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends', 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  St., 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St., 
Baltimore. 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers — a  book  for  chil- 
dren. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries — designed  for  young 
persons. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  held  by  Friends. 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney. 

A  daily  Scriptural  Watchword. 


C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
;  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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2  00 
1  00 
1  75 
1  00 
1  75 
1  50 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  and 
for  sale  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  5th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Janney's  Life  of  William  Penn, 

u  *      "       (cheap  edit.) 

Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox, 

"         "  "        (cheap  edit.) 

Early  Quakerism,  by  Ezra  Michener  (sheep) 

«  "  "  (cloth) 

Sewell's  History,  .  .  .  .  1  50 
Life  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  (2  vols.)  .          .  .150 
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/  \SWEGO  VILLAGE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
Vj  BOYS  AND  GIKLS. — This  School  will  commence 
its  Winter  Term  on  the  fifth  of  eleventh  month,  (No- 
vember,) and  continue  twenty-two  weeks. 

The  situation  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood.  The  Buildings  have  been  enlarged  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  so  as  to  furnish  good  accommo- 
dations. 

Students  coming  by  Railroad  will  be  met  at  the  Gre- 
gory House,  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Term,  and  be  carried  out  free  of  expense ;  also,  be 
brought  back  at  the  close  of  the  Term. 

Charles  Drake  and  wife  will  superintend  the  Board- 
ing. The  services  of  James  M.  De  Garmo  have  been 
secured  as  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Male  Department, 
and  Amy  Drury  in  the  Female  Department.  All 
English  Branches  will  be  faithfully  taught  by  both, 
and  Latin  by  J.  De  Garmo. 


Boys  and  Girls  will  find  here  both  a  School  and  a 
Home,  where  they  will  receive  kind  and  careful  treat- 
ment.   The  discipline  will  be  thorough  but  kind. 

Terms. — $60  per  session  of  twenty-two  weeks,  (one- 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle 
of  the  term,)  including  washing  and  mending.  Students 
will  be  furnished  with  wash  bowls,  towels,  &c,  in  the 
School. 

All  applications  concerning  the  business  of  the 
School  should  be  addressed  to 

CHARLES  DRAKE, 
General  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Village,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  MOORE, 
CLARK  C.  BARMORE, 
ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP  MOORE, 

Proprietors. 

N.  B.  Books,  Paper,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  furnished  at 
the  School  at  Poughkeepsie  prices. 

I  AIRV1LLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YO'JNG  LA  DIES 
JL  AND  GENTLEMEN,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on 
the  S'age  route  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Kent  ett 
Square,  is  situated  iu  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
delightful  portions  of  Chester  county. 

The  Winter  term  of  twenty  weeks,  will  commence 
the  5th  of  the  11th  mo  ,  1860. 

TERMS — Sixty  dollars  per  session. 
Young  men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both 
sexes  for  teaching.     Instruction  upon  the  Normal 
System.    The  English  and  Classical  courses  will  be 
thorough.    For  circulars  address 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shqrtlidge,  or     )  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  j  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
References  : — Benjamin  Swayne,  London  Grove, 
Pa.;   Thomas   M.  Plummer,  Monrovia,  Md.;  Wm. 
Snowden,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.;  Jos.  Jobson,  830  Mar- 
shall street,  Philadelphia;  N.  M.  Haines,  Clarksboro, 
N.  J.  10  mo  :  6,  I860.— 6w 

ELDRIDGE'S   HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Fifteenth  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
llth  mo.  6th. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Terms  of  admission  $70  for  males,  and  $65  for 
females  per  Session  of  20  weeks.  Latin  and  French 
each  $5  extra. 

For  further   information  address   the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  15. 

M  HARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  school  year  of 
lathis  Institution  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each.  A  vacation  of  one  month  at  the  end  of 
"each  term. 

The  fall  term  will  commence  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month  ensuing,  and  continue  in  session  nntil  the  close 
of  the  2nd  month  1861. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  principals,  Darby 
P.  O.,  Delaware  County.  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  store 
of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME,  )  p  .  . 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME,     )  ^rmclPai3- 

8  mo.  25 — 2  mo.  

Merrihew  <£  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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HE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP  V. 
(Continued  from  page  563.) 

The  next  day  I  had  a  meeting  at  Ipswich  in 
he  house  of  Benjamin  Hoeg,  none  professing 
nth  us  living  in  that  town  but  himself  and 
amily,  though  there  was  a  friendly  man,  who, 
6  I  came  late  to  the  town  the  evening  before, 
nvited  me  to  lodge  at  his  house;  of  which  I 
ccepted,  and  being  weary,  slept  well ;  in  the 
uorning  I  heard  a  noise  of  high  words  in  the 
treet,  and  getting  up  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
mrlor  where  I  lodged,  and  through  a  passage 
nto  the  kitchen  saw  a  woman  whom  I  took  to 
>e  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  went  toward 
ler;  but  with  a  look  of  exceeding  displeasure 
he  immediately  shut  the  door,  so  I  turned  into 
ny  room  again  ;  after  a  while  the  landlord  came 

0  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  with  the 
3urgess,  who  had  given  leave  that  a  meeting 
aight  be  held  in  the  town-hall  ;  but  the  priest  and 
is  two  sons  had  since  been  with  the  Burgess  and 
Drbade  him,  and  that  rather  than  displease  them, 
e  had  withdrawn  the  leave ;  the  priest  asserted 
jhat  the  Quakers  were  heretics,  and  had  gone 
[bout  the  town  to  forewarn  his  hearers  against 

:  oing  to  the  meeting,  which  was  the  meaning  of 
lie  noise  I  had  heard  in  the  street ;  I  felt  very 
psy,  and  desired  that  he  would  not  trouble  him- 
ilf  any  further  than  to  inform  them  that  the 

1  teeting  would  be  held  at  the  house  of  B.  Hoeg; 
>r  I  did  believe  that  the  railing  of  the  priest 


would  raise  the  curiosity  of  the  people  the  more 
to  come,  and  so  it  proved.  I  asked  him  to  show 
me  the  way  to  the  house,  that  I  might  be  assist- 
ant in  making  provision  for  seats  if  occasion  re- 
quired ;  he  said  I  must  take  breakfast  with  him, 
which  was  soon  brought  in  by  the  woman  who 
had  shut  the  door  as  before  mentioned  ;  I  asked 
him  if  she  was  his  wife,  he  told  me  she  was,  on 
which  I  arose  from  my  seat  and  offered  her  my 
hand,  asking  her  how  she  did,  but  she  in  dis- 
pleasure refused,  and  saying  not  a  word,  directly 
left  the  room  ;  after  breakfast  we  went  to  the 
house  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and 
there  soon  came  a  great  number  of  people,  and 
the  priest  also,  very  near  the  door,  where  he 
stood  cautioning  his  hearers;  but  several  came  by 
an  alley  to  the  back  door,  and  others  seemed  lit- 
tle to  regard  him,  that  after  a  time  he  went  away, 
and  through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  we  had  a 
solid  profitable  meeting  ;  for  I  believe  many  were 
there  whose  hearts  were  reached  and  tendered 
by  the  love  and  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  among  them  I  saw  my  scornful  landlady.  It 
seems,  a  woman  whom  she  valued  had  persuaded 
her  to  come  with  her.  Before  the  meeting  end- 
ed, I  perceived  her  countenance  was  changed 
and  her  stout  heart  tendered,  and  after  it  "she 
came  to  me  with  her  husband,  and  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  them  ;  I  owned  their  love, 
and  desired  them  to  mind  the  Truth  by  which 
they  had  been  reached ;  so  in  humble  thankful- 
ness of  heart  to  the  great  Author  of  all  livino- 
mercies,  I  left  them,  and  went  that  night  to 
Salem  ;  and  tarrying  one  meeting  the  next  day, 
passed  on  to  Marblehead  and  had  a  meeting  in 
the  town-hall,  the  magistrates  readily  granting 
it,  which  was  large.  I  had  to  speak  on  morality, 
the  nature  and  necessity  thereof,  showing  that 
a  man  could  not  be  a  true  Christian  without  be- 
ing a  good  moralist ;  I  thought  they  had  need  of 
a  reformation  in  their  morals,  though  they  pro- 
fessed Christianity  in  a  high  manner.  One  thing 
is  worthy  of  remarking,  the  selectmen  and 
officers  were  very  careful  to  keep  the  rude  boys 
and  people  that  came  to  the  door  from  making 
disturbance ;  several  of  them  walked  to  the  door 
and  spoke  to  them,  and  rapped  some  of  their 
heads  with  their  canes  to  make  them  still ;  the 
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meeting  ended  to  satisfaction  without  the  least 
opposition ;  from  thence,  taking  a  meeting  at 
Lynn  by  the  way,  I  went  to  Boston,  and  was  at 
their  meetings  on  first  day  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  at  both  which  several  came  that  were 
not  in  profession  with  us,  and  truth  opened  the 
doctrine  thereof  to  the  people  pretty  freely ;  but 
I  was  not  easy  to  leave  this  town  without  having 
an  opportunity  with  Friends  by  themselves,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  held  at  Benj.  Bagnall's, 
and  therein  I  was  deeply  bowed  under  a  sense 
of  the  state  of  ease  in  which  some  were  delight- 
ing themselves  in  their  imaginary  attainments, 
whilst  the  pure  seed  lay  under  suffering ;  but 
blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  was  graciously  pleased 
to  endue  with  a  spirit  of  love  and  tender  com- 
passion, and  thereby  enabled  me  to  discharge 
myself  fully,  and  I  was  released  from  what  had 
lain  very  heavy  upon  me  for  several  days;  the  next 
day  I  had  an  opportunity  with  several  Friends 
at  Samuel  Pope's,  and  then  left  Boston  pretty 
easy  in  my  mind,  and  went  to  Samuel  Thayre's 
at  Mendam,  who  accompanied  me  the  next  day 
to  Uxbridge,  where  we  had  a  meeting  with  a  few 
raw,  talkative  people,  which,  through  the  good- 
ness of  God,  was  nevertheless  of  some  degree  of 
satisfaction;  I  returned  with  Sam.  Thayre  to 
his  house,  where  I  met  with  Hannah  Jenkinson 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  we  were  at  Mendam 
meeting  together  ;  she  then  went  towards  Boston, 
and  I  to  Wainsokett,  and  Providencetown,  and 
had  a  meeting  at  each  place,  the  latter  of  which 
was  a  poor  meeting,  the  people  looking  for  words 
and  not  waiting  for  the  word  of  life  in  their  own 
hearts ;  from  thence  1  went  to  and  had  a  large 
and  good  meeting  at  Neshanticut,  the  Lord's 
presence  being  felt  to  his  own  praise,  and 
another  at  Greenwich;  thence  proceeded  to 
Smithfield  and  Taunton,  taking  a  meeting  at 
each  to  some  good  degree  of  satisfaction ;  from 
thence  to  Swanzey,  Freetown,  Rochester,  and 
Cushnet,  having  a  meeting  at  each,  at  one  of 
which,  after  I  stood  up  to  speak  a  few  words  in 
great  fear,  life  being  low,  and  as  I  apprehended 
the  seed  under  suffering,  I  heard  a  kind  of  sigh- 
ing by  one  in  the  gallery,  which  seemed  to  bring 
death  rather  than  to  raise  life,  and  after  I  had 
spoken  a  sentence  or  two,  it  became  exceedingly 
burthensome ;  whereupon  it  came  fresh  in  my 
mind  to  say  :  "  can  an  Israelite  sing  a  true  He- 
brew song  whilst  the  seed  is  in  captivity  and 
under  suffering?  an  attempt  of  the  kind  shows 
ignorance."  At  which  there  was  a  great  silence 
and  the  sighing  ended,  and  I  received  strength  to 
deliver  what  was  on  my  mind,  and  truth  was  felt 
in  a  good  degree  to  arise;  the  meeting  ended 
well,  and  several  Friends  expressed  their  satisfac- 
♦  tion  with  the  service  on  that  day.  Being  clear  of 
those  parts  I  went  to  Rhode-Island,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  who 
had  helped  me  in  my  travels  in  his  work,  my 
soul  worshipped  before  him. 


On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  sixth  month 
I  sat  with  Friends  at  Newport  in  their  fore  and 
afternoon  meetings,  and  next  morning  left  Rhode- 
Island  with  a  heavy  heart  and  had  a  meeting  at 
South  Kingston,  where  I  met  with  Susanna 
Morris  and  her  sister  Hannah  Hurford,  and  the 
same  day  had  a  meeting  at  James  Parry's,  and 
the  day  following  we  had  one  at  Thomas  Stan- 
ton's in  Westerly,  among  a  mixed  people  of 
several  societies,  to  whom  I  felt  a  stream  of  gospel 
love  ;  but  the  meeting  was  hurt  by  several  ap- 
pearances of  one  present  who  lived  at  no  great 
distance.  Our  manner  of  sitting  in  silence  is  so 
very  different  from  the  common  practice  of  most 
other  religious  societies,  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  it 
should  be  as  time  misspent  to  some,  and  fill  others 
with  wonder,  which  was  the  case  this  day ;  and 
for  want  of  a  deep  inward  attention  to  the  living 
word  of  Truth,  instead  of  instructing  the  people 
in  the  true  way  of  worship  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel,  there  may  be  a  warm  censuring  of  them 
for  what  they  understand  not,  and  thereby  raise 
a  dislike  in  them,  to  the  foreclosing  of  other 
service;  and  I  have  sometimes  observed  hurt 
done  by  this  means,  by  some  who  appeared  in 
the  impatience,  not  having  the  weight  of  the 
work  upon  them ;  custom  had  taught  the  people 
to  look  for  words,  and  they  were  offended  by 
by  words  spoken  not  in  season,  and  therefore  not 
fitly  spoken.  I  left  this  meeting  with  sorrow,  and 
after  I  mounted  my  horse,  the  person  who  had 
appeared  there  three  times  came  to  me,  and  said 
"  he  hoped  he  had  not  hindered  my  service  in 
it ;"  I  reminded  him,  that  he  had  informed  the 
people  in  that  meeting  ;  their  looking  for  words 
had  been  one  reason  why  the  Lord  had  shut  up 
the  testimony  of  Truth  in  the  hearts  of  his  ser- 
vants, which  I  told  him  I  did  believe  was  not 
then  the  case  ;  but  that  his  forward  appearances 
had  mudded  the  waters,  unsettled  the  people,  and 
marred  the  service,  so  we  parted ;  and  feeling 
my  mind  drawn  back  towards  Newport,  I  went 
that  evening  to  James  Congdon's,  and  the  next 
day  to  Newport,  calling  in  my  way  at  James 
Parry's,  where  I  found  Lydia  Dean  very  sick, 
she  being  so  far- on  her  journey  towards  home, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  I  was  at  two 
satisfactory  meetings  there,  and  on  seventh  day 
had  a  small  meeting  at  Nicholas  Easton's,  and  on 
first  day  two  large  good  meetings  at  Newport, 
and  next  day  hearing  that  Lydia  Dean  was  come 
to  Samuel  Clark's  on  Conanicut  Island,  I  went 
with  several  others  to  see  her,  and  she  returned 
with  usto  Newport,  where  after  a  very  short  notice 
we  had  a  large  evening  meeting,  wherein  the 
Lord  was  pleased  mercifully  to  favor  us  with  his 
immediate  presence  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  his 
own  eternal  name  which  is  worthy  forever! 
After  attending  their  monthly-meeting  at  Ports- 
mouth, finding  my  mind  clear  and  easy  to  pro- 
ceed homeward,  Lydia  Dean,  Patience  Barker, 
John  Easton,  and  myself  set  out  from  Newport, 
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taking  leave  of  Friends  in  a  tender  manner  on 
both  sides,  and  were  the  first  day  following  at  a 
meeting  in  Westerly,  which  was  in  a  good  degree 
satisfactory,  and  passing  through  Connecticut  to 
New-Milford,  Oblong,  and  Ninepartners,  had 
meetings  in  each  place )  and  having  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  at  our  yearly  meeting  for  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  to  be  held  at  Burlington,  which 
was  near  approaching,  we  passed  on,  and  took  a 
meetings  at  Samuel  Field's,  to  which  several  not 
of  our  society  came,  and  the  opportunity  was 
through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  profitable  j  we 
then  proceeded  as  fast  as  convenient,  and  reach- 
ed Burlington  on  first  day  in  the  time  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  where  many  Friends  were  ga- 
thered, and  Michael  Lightfoot  in  his  return  from 
Great  Britain,  with  whom  came  John  Haslam, 
and  Edmund  Peckover,  on  a  visit  to  Friends  in 
America ;  this  meeting  was  large  and  solid,  at 
which  I  also  met  my  dear  wife  to  our  mutual, 
thankful  rejoicing;  after  the  meeting  I  went 
home,  where  I  found  things  as  to  the  outward  in 
good  order,  for  which  I  was  humbly  thankful 
to  the  Lord,  who  had  not  only  been  with  me  by 
his  heavenly  presence  in  this  journey,  and 
brought  me  safe  home  to  my  family,  but  had 
supported  them  in  my  absence ;  blessed  be  his 
holy  name  for  ever  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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He  continued  in  the  prosecution  of  his  journey, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1812 
completed  his  service  in  the  Southern  quarter  at 
Appoquinimink,  Duck  Creek,  Little  Creek, 
Motherkill,  Centre,  Tuckahoe  and  other  small 
meetings.  In  some  of  these  the  life  of  religion 
was  found  to  be  low,  but  he  was  favored  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
peace  of  his  mind.  On  the  8th  of  1st  month, 
1813,  he  remarks: 

At  Baltimore,  patiently  waiting  forfurther  con- 
firmation as  relates  to  my  going  forward ;  as  yet 
I  see  no  way  to  move  in  the  clearness  j  therefore 
I  wish  to  retire  as  at  the  King's  gate  for  further 
orders.  My  mind  is  much  preserved  in  quiet 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  Returned 
to  my  family  and  friends. 

After  staying  at  home  about  three  months, 
the  prospect  of  the  visit  to  the  Southern  States 
revived  with  that  clearness,  that  I  apprehended 
my  peace  would  consist  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 
Accordingly,  with  the  approbation  and  sympathy 
of  my  friends,  I  left  home  on  the  26th  of  4th 
month,  1813. 

29th  of  5th  month.  Attended  Eastern  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  North  Carolina,  which  was  large 
and  a  time  of  favor.  The  service  of  this  meet- 
ing fell  to  my  lot,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  were  extensively  declared.    Blessed  be 


the  Lord  for  the  many  favors  conferred  upon 
me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature.  Oh  may  I  ever 
lay  in  humble  prostration  before  him,  and  that 
my  will  may  be  brought  more  and  more  into 
subserviance  to  the  Divine  will. 

30th.  Attended  the  Youths'  meeting,  which 
was  very  large,  and  many  of  the  black  people 
present.  My  mind  was  introduced  into  much 
exercise  for  the  good  of  those  convinced,  and  the 
secret  prayer  in  my  silent  waiting  was  that  if 
my  dear  Master  had  a  service  for  me  in  the 
present  meeting,  He  would  be  pleased  to  be 
strength  to  me.  My  mind  was  forcibly  saluted 
with  this  language,  "  Be  thou  faithful  to  my 
commands,  and  I  will  be  to  thee  mouth  and 
wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance,"  and  verily  the 
promise  was  fulfilled. 

3d  of  6th  month.  Attended  the  meeting  at 
W-ilsas,  which  was  very  large,  and  a  precious 
baptizing  season.  It  appeared  to  me  as  though 
the  very  windows  of  Heaven  were  opened,  and 
my  mind  was  humbled  thereby ;  for  when  I  was 
clothed  with  the  benign  influence  of  Gospel  love, 
it  did  appear  as  though  my  spirit  was  in  Para- 
dise, but  at  intervals  1  have  to  descend  and  re- 
tire at  the  King's  -gate.  In  the  course  of  my 
communication  I  had  to  treat  upon  the  great  in- 
justice and  inconsistency  of  keeping  our  fellow 
creatures  in  bondage  and  oppression,  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  design  of  the  All-wise  Creator. 

4th.  At  the  meeting  at  Beach  Spring,  which 
was  a  highly  favored  season,  at  the  close  of  my 
ministerial  labors  a  very  precious  solemnity  pre- 
vailed, and  such  a  profound  silence  ensued,  that 
it  was  a  lively  evidence  that  the  great  Master  of 
assemblies  owned  the  meeting. 

12th.  Attended  Contentny  Monthly  Meeting. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  low  time  with  Friends  here- 
away; but  there  are  a  few  honest-hearted 
Friends,  though  the  precious  seed  is  under  great 
oppression  in  consequence  of  the  departure  from 
our  Christian  profession.  I  had  to  sound  an  alarm 
amongst  them,  in  an  awakening  manner,  to  those 
who  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  have  taken  up  a 
rest  short  of  the  true  rest. 

13th.  This  afternoon  had  a  meeting  at  Turner's 
Swamp.  Here  I  had  to  set  an  example  of  silence, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  people.  Although  I  had  some  lively  open- 
ings, yet  I  did  not  feel  the  word  of  command, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  great  presump- 
tion in  me  to  have  made  the  attempt.  Oh ! 
may  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  be  preserved 
in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  that  they  become 
not  burdensome  to  the  living. 

21st.  Had  a  meeting  at  Beaufort,  in  which  I 
had  a  hard,  laborious  exercise ;  I  felt  a  spirit  of 
opposition  and  contempt !  Yea,  I  sensibly  felt 
the  distressed  situation  and  the  gross  wickedness 
of  some  present.  I  was  enabled  to  sound  an 
alarm,  even  to  that  degree  that  the  language  of 
the  prophet  seemed  to  be  appropriately  descrip- 
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tive,  "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  show  my  people  their  transgres- 
sions, and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins." 

27th.  Attended^  meeting  at  Jack  Swamp. 
Here  I  had  to  speak  in  relation  to  the  keeping 
of  our  fellow  men  in  bondage,  and  to  point  out 
the  iniquity  of  the  practice,  and  the  great  in- 
justice in  it,  showing  that  the  All- wise  Disposer 
has  designed  that  all  his  rational  creatures  should 
enjoy  the  invaluable  blessing  of  liberty,  although 
it  may  be  the  lot  of  some  now  as  formerly,  to  be 
unto  others  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water*  but  not  without  receiving  sufficient  com- 
pensation therefor.  I  sensibly  felt  the  spirit  of 
opposition,  yea  even  that  of  persecution,  had  it 
been  in  their  power,  for  preaching  such  doctrine. 
It  was,  comparatively  speaking,  like  fighting  with 
the  beast  of  the  Ephesians,  and  the  sturdy  bulls 
of  Bashan,  but  I  found  peace  in  this  day's  labor. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  mercifully  condescends 
to  cover  my  head  as  in  every  day  of  battle. 

26th  of  7th  month.  Called  a  meeting  at  Goose 
Creek,  which  was  a  blessed  season.  Gospel 
truth  was  declared  to  many  states,  and  in  a 
particular  manner  to  those  who  are  imbibing 
deistical  principles,  and  a  word  of  comfort  was 
handed  to  Zion's  children,  whom  I  could  address 
as  companions  in  tribulation  fhd  co-workers  in 
the  promotion  of  Christian  truths. 

30th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Middle  Creek, 
where  I  had  to  sit  in  silence,  for  the  Master  has 
the  key  of  the  treasury,  and  the  poor  instrument 
cannot  unlock  it,  therefore  he  is  to  wait  in  sub- 
mission whether  it  be  to  suffer  or  to  reign.  I 
ever  wish  to  be  preserved  from  a  lifeless,  super- 
ficial ministry,  for  wherever  it  exists  it  produces 
death  and  darkness  both  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dividual and  the  meeting  where  it  is  offered. 

1st  of  8th  month.  Attended  the  meeting  at 
Center.  This  meeting  was  principally  made  up 
of  those  not  of  our  Society.  I  was  enabled  to 
show  the  people  from  Scripture  testimony  that 
all  wars  and  fightings  are  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  Christ's  peaceable  kingdom, 
and  also  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  assiduous 
labor  to  keep  the  righteous  law  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer. 

27th.  Called  a  meeting  at  Dry  Run,  Ohio, 
wherein  the  people  were  called  upon  in  the 
flowings  of  Gospel  love,  to  consider  their  latter 
end  and  become  engaged  for  themselves  in  the 
great  work  of  redemption,  and  reconciliation 
with  their  blessed  Redeemer,  while  time  and  op- 
portunity were  mercifully  afforded  them. 

28th.  Attended  a  Monthly  Meeting  near  Fair- 
field; here  the  blessed  truth  rose  into  dominion. 
This  has  been  a  day  of  renewed  confirmation  of 
the  propriety  of  my  lot  being  cast  in  this  part  of 
the  vineyard,  and  an  evidence  that  the  dear 
Master  has  a  service  for  me  in  this  country. 

29th.  Attended  Walnut  Creek  meeting,  which 
was  a  laborious  time  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 


ness of  heart  and  insensibility  that  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  insomuch  that  the 
Gospel  ministry  does  not  appear  to  stimulate  and 
awaken  the  careless  lukewarm  professors. 

9th  month  1st.  At  meeting  at  East  Fork  in 
the  morning,  and  Newbury  in  the  afternoon.  In 
both  of  these  I  had  good  service. 

4th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Cen- 
tre. It  was  large  and  through  the  unbounded 
goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  it  was  an 
humbling,  heart-melting  season. 

10th.  Attended  the  Select  meeting  at  White- 
water. Strength  was  mercifully  afforded  to 
labor  for  the  help  and  encouragement  of  this 
part  of  the  family,  wherein  our  souls  were  re- 
freshed together  to  our  mutual  comfort;  although 
I  had  to  lay  things  close  home  in  an  honest  plain 
manner,  yet  there  was  an  evidence  that  truth  led 
thereto. 

12th.  Attended  the  First-day  meeting  at  this 
place,  wherein  I  found  it  necessary  to  set  them 
an  example  of  silence,  many  of  them  are  de- 
pending too  much  on  man,  and  consequently  are 
neglecting  the  counsels  of  their  inward  teacher, 
Christ  Jesus. 

19th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Madriver. 
The  fore  part  of  this  meeting  appeared  to  be  very 
lifeless,  and  I  had  to  sit  where  the  people  sat, 
but  by  attending  to  the  motions  of  truth,  I  was 
enabled  to  relieve  my  mind  at  least  in  a  good 
measure,  and  left  them  with  the  reward  of 
peace. 

10th  month  9th.  Appointed  a  meeting  at 
Lost  Creek,  which  was  large,  and  the  blessed 
truth  arose  in  a  good  degree  into  dominion,  and 
a  sweet  solemnity  prevailed,  which  I  felt  to  be 
an  evidence  that  the  great  Master  of  assemblies 
owned  the  meeting. 

14th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  Limestone, 
wherein  the  dear  Master  furnished  me  with  re- 
newed qualification  to  labor  in  the  Sowings  of 
Gospel  love ;  although  in  much  weakness  and 
fear  with  breathings  for  preservation.  This  is 
the  last  meeting  in  Tennessee.  0  !  poor  Tennes- 
see !  what  shall  I  say  concerning  thee.  The 
faithful  laborers  are  not  only  few,  but  great  is 
the  prejudice  and  superstition,  notwithstanding 
the  pretensions  to  Christianity  j  we  see  multi- 
tudes of  people  who  are  professing  to  be  followers 
of  Christ,  yet  to  judge  from  their  fruits  it  would 
appear  they  did  not  live  in  God's  holy  fear,  for 
we  see  drunkenness  and  oppression  abounding. 
How  vain  is  their  pretension  to  religion  who  can 
traffic  in  human  beings  as  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
who  can  part  husband  and  wife  and  their  dear 
children  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  bind 
them  in  perpetual  bondage.  0  surely  the  time 
will  come  when  the  oppressed  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  sweet  liberty. 

24th.  Attended  the  First-day  meeting  at  New 
Garden,  North  Carolina,  which  was  very  large. 
My  mind  soon  became  dipped  in  exercise  and 
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travail  for  the  good  of  the  peeple,  and  I  was 
strengthened  to  blow  the  trumpet  mostly  in  the 
way  of  tender  entreaty  and  persuasion  to  seek 
the  wonderful  Counsellor  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  one  saving,  revealed  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  attended  to  was  shown  to  be  by  an  unreserved 
submission  of  our  wills  to  the  Divine  will  in  all 
his  blessed  requisitions.  A  sweet  solemnity  pre- 
vailed over  this  large  assembly,  and  dear  Nathan 
Hunt  appeared  in  supplication  to  the  increasing 
of  the  solemnity. 

Our  dear  friend  now  turned  his  steps  home- 
ward, attending  to  meetings  as  they  came  in 
course,  and  arrived  safely  at  home  on  the  13th 
of  11th  month,  1813. 

The  next  religious  visit  undertaken  by  our 
friend,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1816, 
of  which  he  says  : 

Apprehending  it  my  duty  to  inform  Friends 
of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting, 'of  which  I  am  a 
member,  of  a  prospect  that  had  been  maturing 
on  my  mind  for  a  number  of  years,  to  perform 
a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to  Friends  and  others  in 
the  Western  part  of  this  State,  and  also  in  Up- 
per Canada,  the  concern  met  the  unity  and 
sympathy  of  Friends,  and  I  was  set  at  liberty  to 
perform  the  same,  and  T  left  home  to  prosecute 
the  concern  on  the  19th  of  9th  month,  1816. 

1st  day  the  29th.  In  the  morning  at  Carline, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  Charlestown.  These 
were  blessed  meetings  indeed,  insomuch  that 
many  had  to  acknowledge  in  brokenness  of  heart, 
after  meeting,  the  favor  and  goodness  of  the  Lord. 
Oh  that  I  may  be  preserved  in  humility  and 
self-abasement  before  the  Lord  for  past  and 
present  favors. 

10th  month  1st.  We  rode  to  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  Co.,  and  put  up  at  Lydia  P.  Mott's. '  In 
the  evening  had  a  meeting  which  was  small.  The 
people  of  this  place  appear  much  prejudiced 
against  Friends  and  their  principles,  influenced 
by  their  priest.  What  a  clear  evidence  that  the 
said  priest  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anti- 
Christian  spirit  and  void  of  charity,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  characterstics  of  a  true 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  had  a  short  testi- 
mony to  leave  amongst  them,  some  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  very  tender  and  affectionate. 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  is  no  worse  robber  than  a  bad  book. — 
Italian  Proverb. 

The  more  we  help  others  to  bear  their  bur- 
dens, the  lighter  our  own  will  be. 

u  As  prisoners  in  castles  look  out  of  their 
grated  windows  at  the  smiling  landscape,  where 
the  sun  comes  and  goes,  so  we,  from  this  life, 
as  from  dungeon  bars,  look  forth  to  the  heavenly 
land,  and  are  refreshed  with  sweet  visions  of 
the  home  that  shall  be  ours  when  we  are  free.  " 


CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS. 

THE  TWO  ECONOMIES. 
(  Continued  from  page  565.) 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  many  other 
instances,  the  Church  has  derived  its  doctrine 
from  the  Old  Testament,  without  transmuting 
the  symbol  into  the  thought.  To  assign  ex- 
amples : — The  ideas  that  prevailed  so  long  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  toward  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  religious  sentiments;  the 
opinions  that  still  exist  as  to  the  rightness  of 
retaliation  ;  the  practice  of  administering  oaths  ; 
these  are  specimens  of  a  set  of  opinions  which 
are  many  in  number,  which  are  very  inveterate 
in  their  nature,  which  we  consider  to  be  very 
prejudicial  in  their  effects,  and  all  of  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  product  of  a  shallow  and  false 
theology,  that  conveys  doctrines  from  one  econ- 
omy to  the  other  without  subjecting  them  to  any 
assimilating  process.  A  more  reasonable  system 
of  interpretation  would  argue  thus  : — We  have 
two  names;  but  why  should  this  be  the  case 
unless  there  are  two  things  ?  Our  Lord  and 
His  apostles  make  frequent  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts between  the  economies,  why  should  we 
restrict  the  difference  to  the  prominent  points 
which  they  adduce  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  each  is  homogeneous  with  itself, 
and  that  the  diversity  which  exists  between  the 
two  at  some  quarters,  runs  all  the  way  through  ? 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  devote 
much  space  to  detailing  the  reasons  that  distin- 
guish between  the  two  dispensations, — they  affirm 
that  the  distinction  is  highly  important—  they 
loudly  warn  men  not  to  confound  the  two — they 
sharply  censure  those  who  have  forgotten  the 
distinction,  and  have  returned  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  world — they  prophecy  of  great  evils  that 
were  to  rush  in,  in  consequence  of  mixing  up. 
Is  it  probable  that  they  refer  only  to  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament?  Would  not  their 
language  lead  you  to  think  that  the  old  economy, 
being  of  one  kind,  the  principles  which  they  lay 
down  apply  to  the  whole  ?  Can  we  allege  that 
they  refer  us  to  any  particular  portions,  and 
that  they  entitle  us  to  say  of  them  that  they  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ?  The  prophecies, 
in  many  instances,  declare  that  one  economy  is 
to  pass  away,  and  that  another  is  to  take  its  place. 
They  make  much  of  this  thought  They  exhibit 
it  as  a  cardinal  matter.  Can  it  be  said  that  we 
maintain  this  idea  when  we  endeavor  to  retain 
any  part  of  the  old  dispensation  in  its  primary 
form  ?  Do  we  keep  up  to  the  level  of  this  prin- 
ciple when  we  allow  sentiment,  or  prejudice,  or 
selfishness,  or  indolence,  to  carry  the  thought  in 
the  raw  state  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian 
system  ? 

Pious  commentators  have  long  been  seeking 
to  discover  the  thoughts  that  are  enclosed  within 
the  symbol.  It  cannot  be  questioned  but  they 
have  succeeded  to  a  large  extent.    It  cannot  be 
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denied  that  their  studies  have  put  the  Church 
in  possession  of  all  the  wealth  that  belongs  to 
her.  But  they  have  done  good  by  following  an 
assignable  course.  They  have  conferred  advan- 
tage exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have  evolved 
the  latent  spirit  that  is  couched  under  the  em- 
blem. Does  not  reason  warrant  us  to  expect 
that  future  accessions  of  wealth  must  proceed 
from  persisting  in  the  same  plan  ?  If  in  every 
instance  in  which  they  have  sunk  a  shaft  they 
have  come  at  results  of  the  same  kind,  is  it  not 
fair  to  conclude  that  there  is  but  one  vein  in  the 
whole  field  ?  If  every  chapter  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament contains  at  least  several  passages  suscep- 
tible of  a  spiritual  meaning,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  think  the  direction  of  true  philosophy  must 
be  along  the  line  which  extends  this  principle  ? 
If  in  a  long  course  of  ages  every  thing  which 
looks  specious  or  wholesome,  has  been  extracted 
on  the  principle  of  converting  the  natural  into 
the  spiritual,  is  it  not  likely  that  all  the  wisdom 
yet  to  be  discovered,  will  be  attained  to  by  pros- 
ecuting the  same  plan  ?  The  dialectician  further 
remarks  that  there  are  opinions  which  society 
now  owns  to  be  false,  and  practices  which  it 
now  acknowledges  to  be  pernicious,  which  never- 
the  less  must  be  considered  divine,  if  we  follow 
the  letter.  When  it  is  found  that  these  deduc- 
tions become  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  show 
themselves  to  be  reasonable,  lovely,  and  beneficial, 
on  the  principle  of  taking  the  equivalent,  does 
it  not  seem  a  likely  thing  that  high  discovery 
yet  awaits  us  along  this  track,  that  incalcu- 
lable advantages  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
direction  of  comparing  type  and  doctrine  to- 
gether ? 

Among  the  other  evils  that  we  consider  to 
have  arisen  from  erroneous  views  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  economies,  we  deem  it  not  the  least 
that  a  broad  mark  has  been  presented  to  the 
skeptical  spirit.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  this  school,  must  be  aware  mat  a 
great  part  of  the  objections  urged  against  the 
Christian  system,  consists  of  positions  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  As  things  now  stand 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reply  to  them  in  a 
cogent  manner.  The  Church  cannot  rebut  the 
objection,  by  saying  that  it  is  not  viewed  in  the 
crude  light  of  its  literal  import.  It  cannot  re- 
ply, We  subject  it  to  a  process  of  translation 
before  we  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  morals. 
Were  we  to  use  this  argument,  the  skeptic  could 
refute  it  by  saying  that  it  is  not  so.  He  could 
properly  object — You  take  its  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical administration,  its  feasts,  its  tithes,  its  holy 
days — you  take  the  Ten  Commandments  in  a 
literal  form  as  the  basis  of  your  moral  precepts 
— you  accept  your  doctrines  in  regard  to  war, 
criminal  law,  oaths,  and  many  other  points, 
from  its  letter  and  surface.  With  what  reason 
can  you  presume  to  say  that  the  other  parts  of 
it  are  not  to  be  applied  in  their  primary  aspect  ? 


Scepticism  must  continue  to  occupy  strong 
ground  uutil  a  system  be  adopted  which  shall 
be  able  to  say,  The  old  economy  is  not  liable  to 
the  objections  which  you  allege  against  it;  for 
it  is  from  first  to  last  a  volume  having  a  double 
construction,  and  the  spiritual  version  which  is 
to  be  procured  by  comparing  it  with  the  New 
Testament,  is  that  sense  in  which  we  receive  it 
as  containing  matter  of  doctrine,  reproof,  cor- 
rection, and  instruction  in  righteousness. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  evidence  to  which  little  objection  could  be 
taken,  to  the  effect  that  there  really  are  two 
economies,  and  that  the  line  which  we  draw  be- 
tween them  in  certain  parts,  should  be  produced 
along  the  whole  extent.  In  conformity  with 
this  principle,  one  part  of  the  Church  would 
admit  that  the  complicated  framework  which 
Popery  set  up,  and  which  it  defends  on  the  plea 
that  it  resembles  the  Jewish  institutions,  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  system. 
As  far  as  this  goes,  we  have  the  consent  of  the 
most  spiritual  men  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
answer  here  to  imitate  the  letter;  that  enormous 
evils  have  resulted  from  so  doing,  and  that  it  is 
essential  here  to  translate  the  symbol  into  its 
thought.  Again,  the  agreement  of  the  best  men 
of  the  age  could  be  procured  to  the  view  that 
men  have  entirely  erred,  in  supposing  that  they 
could  fairly  derive  from  the  old  economy,  a  rule 
which  makes  it  right  to  slay  a  man  for  his  opin- 
ions. To  this  extent  it  is  allowed  that  we  must 
not  take  the  letter,  but  must  be  guided  by  the 
spirit.  Again,  we  have  the  best  thinkers  with 
us  on  the  question  of  war.  Here,  say  they,  it 
leads  to  the  worst  results  to  take  the  superficial 
or  apparent  idea.  In  the  article  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, the  most  intelligent  would  concur  in 
believing  that  there  must  be  some  defect  in  our 
present  mode  of  interpretation,  if  we  can  make 
the  Bible  seem  to  give  its  sanction  to  a  practice 
so  abhorrent  to  feeling  and  reason.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  objections  raised  by  sceptics,  and 
these  principally  taken  from  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  most  reasonable  persons  would  con- 
cur in  saying  that  they  cannot  be  answered  on 
the  present  system — that  for  us  to  take  our 
doctrine  and  morals  from  the  surface  of  the 
book  in  one  instance,  and  to  refuse  the  same 
privilege  to  others  in  different  directions,  shows 
a  want  of  consistency ;  and  that  the  only  effec- 
tual reply  to  objections  of  this  sort,  would  be  a 
doctrine  announced  and  carried  out,  that  the 
proper  system  of  interpretation  goes  beneath 
the  surface,  and  so  comes  at  the  treasure  hid  in 
the  field.  So  then  to  announce  these  economies 
to  be  different  in  character  in  the  whole  extent, 
is  not  so  much  to  put  forth  a  new  thought,  as  to 
bring  forward  opinions  already  in  existence.  It 
is  to  give  form  to  what  is  loose,  to  give  distinct- 
ness to  what  is  vague,  to  collect  what  is  scattered, 
to  utter  what  is  surmised.    It  seems  plain  to  us 
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that  all  the  real  progress  which  spiritual  truth 
is  to  make,  must  proceed  from  these  premises, 
and  must  keep  up  the  distinction  between  the 
two  Testaments  along  the  whole  course  of 
enquiry.  Ooe  of  the  preliminaries  necessary 
before  such  a  definite  plan  can  be  followed,  will 
obviously  be  to  examine  in  what  degree  this 
method  has  been  overlooked  in  past  researches. 
Several  very  prominent  subjects  would  directly 
present  themselves  as  the  results  of  imperfect 
analysis  and  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  past. 
Opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  a  fair  start. 
Men  would  find  themselves  occupying  a  more 
vital  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  than 
they  ever  held  before.  They  would  see  two  dis- 
pensations of  dissimilar  form  spread  out  before 
them,  and  would  perceive  that  ooe  problem 
which  they  were  invited  to  solve  was  this,  how 
to  compare  the  two  together  so  as  to  discern  their 
points  of  coincidence;  and  discerning  these,  to 
find  in  them  the  doctrine,  precept,  and  prophecy, 
that  are  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  Churches. 

The  method  hitherto  employed  has  had  little 
or  nothing  of  this  precise  character.  Men  have 
stumbled  upon  types  here  and  there — have  been 
astonished  at  their  «wn  discoveries,  and  have 
been  very  commonly  looked  upon  by  the'ir  co- 
temporaries  as  not  a  little  fanciful  and  presumptive 
in  thus  pretending  to  see  beneath  the  surface. 
Here  it  is  spiritual,  there  it  is  natural,  and  here 
it  is  spiritual  again.  Each  new  enquirer  follows 
the  same  arbitrary  plan,  and  presents  his  re- 
searches in  such  a  manner  to  the  public,  as  if  he 
had  fallen  in  with  very  strange  adventures  in 
discovering  prophecy,  or  doctrine,  where  he  had 
no  right  to  look  for  them.  There  has  been  no 
case  as  yet  where  a  man  has  commenced  with 
the  theorem,  that  the  whole  territory  contained 
hidden  treasure.  But  that  which  has  been  done 
in  a  desultory  manner,  will  be  performed  on 
accurate  principles,  provided  we  are  correct  in 
our  opinion  that  the  Old  Testament  is  typical 
throughout,  and  provided  that  critics  of  spiritual 
character  could  be  impressed  with  this  idea. 

In  prosecuting  these  enquiries,  attention  would 
be  directed  to  each  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  own  order.  The  portion  that  would 
probably  demand  and  receive  the  deepest  study, 
is  that  chapter  where  G-od  delivers  the  institu- 
tions to  Moses.  Little  as  the  Old  Testament  in 
general  is  known,  we  can  scarcely  understand 
how  it  happens  that  this  momentous  section 
should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  As  it  at 
present  stands,  the  weary  school-boy  drags 
through  it  unwillingly,  and  contracts  that  dis- 
like to  the  Bible  which  continues  through  life, 
— the  professional  student  gets  over  it  as  best  he 
may, — the  devotee  finds  in  it  ample  room  for 
his  favorite  indulgence  of  blind  and  ignorant 
adoration, — and  the  sceptic  draws  upon  it  for 
the  chief  supply  of  those  plausible  sophistries 
which  he  discharges  at  Revelation.    It  is  mel- 


ancholy that  it  should  thus  lie  in  the  way,  a 
stone  of  stumbling  to  the  honest  enquirer,  a 
lurking-place  to  the  man  that  brings  evil  de- 
vices to  pass.  The  species  of  investigation 
which  we  suppose,  would  move  up  to  it  by 
regular  approaches.  The  tabernacle  would  be 
examined  in  such  a  manner  as  that  every  cur- 
tain, post,  and  ring,  every  part  of  the  covering 
without,  every  piece  of  the  furniture  within, 
should  be  shown  to  have  its  distinct  meaning. 
The  same  accurate  process  would  be  applied  to 
each  fact  belonging  to  the  service ;  the  order  of 
the  Priests'  courses;  the  dress  of  the  High 
Priest,  and  the  Levites ;  the  rites  obligatory 
upon  them ;  the  nature  of  the  different  offer- 
ings ;  the  philosophy  of  the  several  festivals  ; 
the  meaning  of  each  instrument  of  music  that  per- 
formed a  part  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God. 
We  could  imagine  each  article  of  this  voluminous 
subject  to  be  so  canvassed,  as  that  it  should  be- 
come matter  of  as  much  instruction  as  we  derive 
at  present  from  the  whole  series.  In  like  manner, 
the  institutes  respecting  things  clean  and  unclean, 
and  those  others  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
the  people  in  the  various  relations  of  life ;  as 
also  those  others  which  bore  upon  their  de- 
meanour toward  the  adjoining  nations,  would 
furnish  matter  of  deep  research  that  would 
inevitably  lead  on  to  great  results.  Another 
chapter  would  unfold  itself  in  the  events  that 
befel  the  chosen  people; — their  departure  from 
Egypt;  their  journey  through  the  desert;  their 
entry  into  Canaan  ;  their  adventures  under 
Joshua,  under  the  Judges,  and  under  the  Kings, 
would  compose  another  subject  of  exegesis.  As 
the  Mosaic  institutes  would  be  found  to  contain 
doctrine  and  practice  for  the  Church,  so  this 
latter  section  would  probably  be  seen  to  shadow 
forth  the  experiences  and  changes  through  which 
each  modern  Israelite  is  to  pass. 

Further  an  attempt  might  probably  be  made 
to  find  two  parallel  lines  of  prophecy,  and  that 
by  placing  the  prophets  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi, 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  Apocalypse.  Sup- 
posing that  the  two  lines  were  found  to  corres- 
pond, and  that  a  few  leading  points  were 
discovered  where  there  was  obvious  coincidence, 
an  element  would  be  obtained  of  the  utmost 
value  in  working  out  accurate  solutions.  Im- 
agining for  argument's  sake  that  these  two  lines 
consisted  of  the  same  events,  the  difference 
between  them  being  only  formal,  or  that  which 
exists  between  a  work  and  its  index,  this  at  the 
very  outset  would  furnish  a  scale  from  which 
the  relative  importance  of  the  incidence  could 
be  ascertained.  Each  point  of  agreement,  as  it 
was  successively  arrived  at,  would  render  the 
process  more  simple.  And  thus,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  unscientific  and  unsuccessful  course  of 
resorting  to  human  history  for  an  elucidation  of 
prophecy,  a  method  would  be  exhibited,  by  which 
the  solution  would  lie  entirely  within  the  record. 
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A  comparison  between  two  sets  of  symbols,  both 
of  them  divine,  would  supply  a  mode  of  expla- 
nation, short,  simple,  and  under  proper  conditions 
certain.  To  apply  the  Old  Testament  to  these 
uses,  would  be  to*  break  up  what  at  present  is 
really  fallow  ground.  It  would  be  to  vindicate 
the  Scripture  when  it  says  that  all  these  things 
are  types,  and  were  given  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.  It 
would  verify  the  assertion  that  gives  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  elders  ministered  these  things  less 
for  themselves  than  for  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Despise  nothing  because  it  seems  weak.  The 
flies  and  locusts  have  done  more  harm  than  ever 
the  bears  and  lions  did. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MO.  24,  1860. 

The  Committee  of  Friends  from  Baltimore  on 
the  subject  of  establishing  a  Boarding  School, 
alluded  to  in  our  last  number,  expect  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  Fourth  day  evening  ( the  28  th  inst,) 
at  Race  Street  Meeting-house,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock,  to  which  Friends  interested  in  the  ob- 
ject are  invited. 

Died,  afer  a  short  illness,  on  the  21st  of  Tenth  mo., 
Mary  C.,  wife  of  Richard  Everit,  in  the  57th  year  of 
her  age—a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 
Though  her  death  was  unexpected  to  herself  and  to 
us,  she  gave  evidence  she  was  prepared  for  the  solemn 
change,  saying  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  remove 
her  from  our  midst,  she  was  willing;  she  gave  her 
husband  and  children  her  parting  advice,  bidding 
them  live  in  love  and  unity.  Taking  each  by  the 
hand,  she  bade  them  farewell,  and  quietly,  without  a 
sigh  or  a  struggle,  breathed  her  last,  and  is  now,  we 
believe,  beyond  the  reach  of  sorrow  and  pain : 
"  And  safely  landed  on  that  happy  shore, 
Where  joy  and  peace  exist  for  evermore." 

 ,  In  Monroe,  Michigan,  on  6th  day,  the  9th 

inst.,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Louisa  D.  Thomp- 
son, wife  of  Henry  Warren  Smith,  in  the  25th  year 
of  her  age. 

— — ,  At  his  residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Thomas  Hopkins, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting. 

We  have  received  the  Extracts  from  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  are  enabled  to  add  addi- 
tional particulars : — 

The  following  report  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Concerns  wa3  received  and 
read,  and  was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting,  now  sitting  : — 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  report, 
That  we  have  continued  our  attention  to  the 


service  to  which  we  are  appointed,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  Senecas  have  applied  to  us  for 
advice  and  assistance,  which  we  have,  in  con- 
junction with  our  friends  in  New  York,  extended 
to  them,  as  far  as  has  been  in  our  power. 

In  a  communication  from  an  educated  Seneca, 
who  is  the  United  States  Interpreter  for  the 
New  York  Tribes,  he  says :  "  The  proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  touching  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  is,  no  doubt,  preserved  as  a  part 
of  history  for  future  generations  that  may  come 
after  us.  If  the  Indian  finds  this  history,  his 
heart  will  throb  with  gratitude  when  he  learns 
that  the  Society  of  Friends,  ever  since  their  ex- 
istence upon  this  continent,  have,  in  all  times  of 
difficulty  and  trouble,  stood  by  the  Red  Man  of 
the  Forest,  and  advised  and  assisted  him,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  friendship  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

"  Light  is  dawning  upon  the  Indians,  and 
they  are  fast  extricating  themselves  from  the 
indolent  habits  of  their  fathers,  and  are  im- 
proving in  their  social  and  domestic  comforts. 
While  in  their  wild  state,  the  men  were  unused 
to  manual  labor ;  hence,  while  they  were  off 
hunting  or  following  the  war  path,  the  women 
were  obliged  to  till  the  land  and  raise  corn  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  families.  Thus  it  was 
that  household  labor  was  neglected  by  them,  and 
they  had  only  such  comforts  as  were  derived 
from  savage  life ;  but  since  the  chase  and  war 
path  have  been  abandoned,  the  men  have  turned 
their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  women  are 
now  rarely  seen  laboiing  in  the  fields,  and  are 
employed  in  their  household  duties. 

"  There  are  now  seven  Schools  on  the  Re- 
servation, and  the  average  number  of  attendants 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  All  these 
Schools  have  good  and  accomplished  Teachers/' 
In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  he  says  :  "  The  institution  ap- 
pears to  be  prosperous  in  every  respect  except 
pecuniary  aid  ;  and  thus  far  the  kind  Providence 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  has  furnished  enough  of 
that  to  keep  up  our  hopes,  and  prevent  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  We  have  fifty- 
four  children  now  in  charge,  and  have  applica- 
tions to  receive  several  others,  which,  for  the 
present,  we  are  obliged  to  deny,  notwithstanding 
they  are  very  needy,  and  proper  subjects  for  this 
charity. 

"  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  they  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  industrious,  and  that 
their  crops  this  year  have  been  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  harvest  unusually  abundant ;  if  the  frosts 
shall  be  restrained  a  few  days  longer,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  poor  for  the  coming  winter  will  be 
better  than  fur  many  years  past,  perhaps  better 
than  ever  before." 

According  to  these  representations,  we  may 
hope  the  Indians  heretofore  under  the  joint  care 
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f  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York  and  Balti- 
nore,  are  now  so  far  improved  in  their  social, 
noral,  and  intellectnal  condition,  as  to  be  able 
y  their  own  efforts  to  provide  the  requisite  food 
nd  comforts  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
nd  we  trust  they  will  hereafter  do  so;  but  though 
:  appears  that  they  may  need  no  pecuniary  aid  for 
hese  purposes,  they  will  require  assistance  to 
nable  them  to  support  their  Orphan  Asylum. 
Jpon  a  representation  being  made  to  the  Indian 
lureau  at  Washington  of  the  important  benefits 
inferred  by  this  Institution,  and  its  embarrassed 
^tuation,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
jrnished  within  the  present  year  five  hundred 
ollars  for  its  assistance.  By  this  aid,  the  esta- 
lishment  was  relieved  from  its  present  embar- 
issment. 

The  returns  from  our  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
le  Census  of  our  members,  as  ordered  by  this 
[eeting  last  year,  were  received,  and  the  Clerk 
as  directed  to  have  them  printed  in  our  Ex- 
acts, and  a  copy  handed  to  the  Meeting  for 
ufferings. 

By  this  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  five 
luarterly  Meetings  belonging  to  the  Yearly 
[eeting — 

12o8  families  and  parts  of  families. 

1348  male  adults;  1557  female  adults. 

804  male  minors;  737  female  minors. 

4446  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  feeling  of  sympathy  having  been  spread 
rer  the  meeting  for  Friends  in  their  different 
eetings  throughout  our  limits,  and  especially 
iose  in  remote  situations,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
Dinted  to  unite  with  a  Committee  of  Women 
riends,  to  visit  our  meetings,  as  way  may 
)en  therefor,  in  a  mission  of  love,  to  endeavor 

build  up  the  waste  places  of  our  Zion,  and 
icourage  all  to  faithfulness  in  their  various 
lotmenfs. 

The  following  report  from  the  Standing  Coni- 
ittee  on  the  Fair  Hill  Boarding  School  Pro- 
irty  was  received,  and  was  satisfactory,  viz  : 

?  the  Yearly  Meeting,  now  sitting : 
The  Standing  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
xir  Hill  Boarding  School  Property  have  again 
favorable  report  to  make  of  the  condition  of 
e  School  and  Farm. 

The  Buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
e  Farm,  under  its  excellent  management,  is 
nually  increasing  in  value.  A  larger  number 
the  children  of  Friends  have  entered  for  the 
esent  than  at  the  preceding  term.  One  of  the 
jarly  Meeting  Scholarships  is  now  vacant,  which 
e  Committee  would  be  pleased  to  fill  as  soon 
a  suitable  application  shall  be  made. 
As  it  has  been  several  years  since  the  Yearly 
eeting  appointed  the  present  Committee,  they 
mid  suggest  the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
mmiittee  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  suit- 
le  Friends  to  take  charge  of  this  trust. 


An  exercise  having  been   weightily  spread 
,  over  the  meeting,  for  providing  suitable  reading 
!  for  our  children  and  other  members,  the  subject 
1  was  recommended  to  the  consideration  and  care 
of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

The  following  Minute  of  the  Exercises  of 
'  this  Meeting  was  produced  and  read,  and  was 
satisfactory,  viz  : 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  So- 
ciety, the  minds  of  many  Friends  were  deeply 
.  exercised  with  the  evidences  which  the  Reports 
from  our  subordinate  meetings  have  afforded,  of 
still  existing  deficiencies  amongst  us,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neglect  of  attending  our  religious 
meetings;  and  our  members  were  affectionately 
and  earnestly  encouraged  to  iucreased  faithful- 
ness to  this  important  duty.  A  deep  concern 
.  was  felt  that  we  may  not  only  assemble  our 
bodies  on  these  occasions,  but  that  we  may  hum- 
bly and  thoughtfully  labor  to  have  our  minds 
centered  to  the  true  fountain  of  Light  and  Life 
in  the  soul,  and  thus  experience  the  love  of  Grod, 
and  one  of  another,  to  prevail  over  all.  Then 
shall  we  be  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
though  but  two  or  three  may  be  present,  they 
will  be  graciously  favored  to  witness  Him  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  them,  refreshing  them  with  His 
life-giving  presence,  and  bestowing  upon  them 
increased  qualification  for  the  performance  of  all 
the  duties  of  life,  social  and  religious. 

The  presence  of  this  holy  and  illuminating 
principle  in  the  soul  will  so  humble  and  purify 
it,  that  the  spirit  of  tale-bearing  and  detraction 
can  no  longer  exist,  but  rather  a  desire  to  throw 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  failings  of  a  bro- 
ther, and  under  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  weak- 
ness and  shortcomings,  of  which  this  light  will 
make  us  sensible,  breathe  a  prayer  to  the  Father 
of  Mercies  that  He  may  purify,  strengthen,  and 
restore.  Thus  would  we  be  qualified  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  a  wandering  brother,  and  be 
a  support,  one  to  another,  in  righteousness. 

It  is  only  as  we  partake  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ  in  His  inward  and  spiritual  appearance, 
that  we  can  availingly  labor  in  His  Church,  and 
bring  forth  those  fruits  of  love,  peace,  and  joy 
by  which  our  Heavenly  Father  is  glorified  ;  and 
we  were  encouraged  to  ask  of  God,  who  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  for  an 
increase  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
and  of  that  faith  which  works  by  love  to  the 
purifying  of  the  heart. 

The  guarded  religious  education  of  Friends' 
children  has  claimed  our  serious  consideration, 
as  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  best  interests  of  this  religious  society.  To 
secure  them  against  the  contaminating  influences 
of  the  world  around  us,  to  improve  their  minds 
with  useful  knowledge,  and  encourage  their 
growth  in  piety  and  virtue,  are  the  objects  that 
should  claim  the  assiduous  care  of  parents  and 
guardians;  and  we  assuredly  believe  that  a  bless- 
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ing  from  on  high  will  rest  upon  those  who  enter  < 
upon  this  labor,  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  i 
and  with  a  reliance  upon  divine  aid.  1 

The  saving  power  of  divine  grace  is  offered  to  i 
the  acceptance  of  the  whole  human  family ;  like 
the  good  seed  which  "  the  sower  went  forth  to 
sow/'  it  falls  upon  every  variety  of  ground,  and 
the  harvest  depends  upon  the  state  of  prepara- 
tion, as  well  as  the  subsequent  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  If  it  falls  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  devour  it,  or  if  its  growth  is 
obstructed  by  thorns  and  noxious  weeds,  the 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  those  whom  Divine  i 
Providence  has  made  the  recipients  of  his  bounty, 
and  the  guardians  of  his  dependent  children. 
We  believe,  moreover,  that  in  the  guarded  edu- 
cation of  youth  a  solemn  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  religious  society  to  which  they  belong,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  recognized  by  that  body  as 
members  by  birthright.  To  provide  for  them 
suitable  Schools,  where  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties may  be  improved,  and  their  spiritual  welfare 
promoted,  we  regard  the  imperative  duty  of  our 
religious  Society, 

The  corrupting  influence  of  a  licentious  lite- 
rature has  claimed  our  attention  as  one  of  the 
most  insidious  poisons  to  which  the  inexpe- 
rienced mind  is  exposed.  We  have  been  re- 
minded, however,  that  the  same  facilities  of  the 
press,  by  which  the  poison  is  diffused,  may  be 
made  available  to  apply  the  antidote,  and  there- 
fore the  publication  and  circulation  of  books 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue 
becomes  a  duty  of  high  importance. 

We  were  led  into  lively  exercise  in  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  pernicious  reading,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  first  step  towards  that  evil  was 
often  found  in  too  much  neglecting,  or  too  lightly 
esteeming,  the  great  truths  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  our  members  were  affec- 
tionately exhorted  to  a  more  frequent  reading  of 
these  precious  writings,  with  an  humble  desire 
that  the  great  Truths  therein  testified  of,  may 
in  due  time  be  opened  to  the  instruction  and 
confirmation  of  their  minds. 

Our  righteous  testimony  against  a  hireling  j 
ministry  claimed  our  serious  consideration,  and 
it  was  believed  that  this  testimony  can  be  most 
efficaciously  borne  by  all  our  members  seeking 
to  dwell  near  the  witness  for  God  in  our  own 
souls,  and  by  an  entire  dependence  upon  the 
renewed  qualification  through  an  anointing  of 
the  Holy  unction,  to  every  one  that  stands  as  a 
witness  for  God.  Then  will  "  the  Gentiles  be 
brought  to  this  Light,  and  Kings  to  the  bright- 
ness of  its  rising/' 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  on  behalf  of 
the  greatly  wronged  Aborigines  of  our  country, 
•  and  the  deeply  oppressed  Africans,  and  Friends 
were  encouraged  to  be  faithful  in  using  every 
right  opening  to  render  true  service  to  these 
people,  under  that  spirit  which  breathes  peace 


on  earth,  and  good  will  to  all  men,  remember- 
ing that  it  is  only  as  we 'act  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  we  can  promote 
the  work  of  righteousness,  or  His  glory. 


From  the  Astronomical  Journal. 
SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  I860,  NEAR  STEILACOOM, 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

[From  the  Rough  Notes  of  Lieut.  Giilis  to  Prof  Bache. 
Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.] 

In  anticipation  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
suitable  station  on  the  Cascade  Mountains,  anc 
because  of  unfavorable  reports  respecting  the 
country  lying  between  that  range  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  two  weeks  before  leaving  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  one  of  the  assistants,  then  on  the  wes 
coast — Mr.  A.  T.  Mosman— was  instructed  t( 
reconnoitre  along  the  central  line  to  be  traversec 
by  the  moon's  shadow,  between  Seattle  an( 
Steilacoom,  and  Puget  Sound  and  White  River 
As  Mr.  Mosman  had  not  reached  Seattle,  ' 
proceeded  in  the  steamer  to  Steilacoom,  som< 
thirty-five  miles  farther  south.  The  U.  S.  miii 
tary  post  of  the  same  name  is  situated  a  mih 
and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  fron 
its  officer  much  valuable  information  and  ever^ 
facility  and  courtesy  were  received. 

There  were  many  small  open  prairies  betweer 
the  Cascade  range  and  Puget  Sound,  several  o 
which  permitted  vision  of  the  sun  almost,  if  no 
actually,  upon  the  horizon.  One  was  selectee 
about  ten  miles  south  south-east  from  the  gar 
rison,  and  we  encamped  upon  it  on  the  morning 
of  July  9th. 

Topographical. — The  spot  was  a  knoll  of  sligh 
eminence  on  Muck  Prairie,  west  of  the  road,  an< 
one  mile  north  of  where  a  stream  of  the  sam< 
name  crosses  it.  The  surface  of  the  ground  i 
rolling,  and  the  prairie  about  a  mile  wide  betweei 
the  eastern  and  western  belts  of  fir  and  pirn 
trees.  Two  hundred  yards  north  of  the  cam] 
there  is  a  clump  of  trees,  extending  three-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  road  in  a  southeasterly  di 
rection,  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  clump  bein; 
j  a  line  nearly  north  and  south. 

Between  the  southeast  corner  of  the  clum] 
and  the  eastern  belt  bounding  Muck  Prairie 
there  is  an  open  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
permitting  a  view  in  the  direction  of  sunrise 
Above  the  distant  fir-belt  seen  in  this  last  di 
rection,  a  very  slight  eminence  of  the  Cascad 
Mountains  is  visible,  at  an  elevation  of  32'  20 
above  the  ground-line  of  the  prairie,  this  fir-bel 
being  from  four  to  five  miles  distant  from  th 
camp.  Assuming  the  magnetic  variation  to  b 
22°  easterly,  the  bearing  of  the  centre  of  th 
eminence  is  N.  64°  E.,  Mount  Rainier  S.  33°  E 
Between  the  forest  bounding  the  souther 
side  of  the  prairie  and  the  Cascade  Mountain 
the  country  is  apparently  much  lower.  A  pal 
of  the  mountain  range  constituting  the  norther 
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se  of  Mount  Rainier  is  visible  over  the  eastern 
-belt,  and  between  the  southeast  by  east  and 
uth  points  the  entire  chain  is  seen  in  broken 
nges,  the  nearest  of  which  is  estimated  to  be 
enty-five  miles  distant.  The  lowest  depression 
the  range  is  the  Cowlitz  pass,  bearing  south- 
st. 

After  the  tents  had  been  pitched  under  the 
adow  of  the  trees  near  the  northwestern  angle 
the  prairie,  a  computation  of  the  sun's  ampli- 
de  for  the  morning  of  the  eclipse  showed  that 
e  extremity  of  the  northern  bounding  fir-belt 
•  aid  obstruct  the  earliest  rays.  In  consequence 
3reof,  a  site  for  the  telescopes  was  selected 
85°  E.,  and  550  feet  distant  from  the  spot  on 
lich  the  observations  for  time  and  latitude 
re  made.  The  site  is  some  ten  feet  higher 
an  the  camp  knoll,  and  commanded  a  better 
rizon  in  the  direction  of  sun-rise.  From  a 
san  of  all  the  barometric  observations  made 
re,  as  well  as  those  at  camp,  and  reduced  to 
D,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  barometer 
the  level  of  Puget  Sound  stands  at  30  in.,  the 
vation  is  about  360  feet.  Under  the  spot  on 
ich  the  comet-seeker  was  mounted,  a  bottle 
jtaining  a  paper  with  a  suitable  inscription 
s  subsequently  buried,  and  a  mound  of  stones, 
■ee  feet  high,  erected  thereupon.  The  site  is 
11  known  to  persons  at  Steilacooin,  as  well  as 
bhe  occupants  of  the  adjoining  farm.  Circum- 
ridian  altitudes  of  the  sun,  a  Ophiuchi,  and 
iquilse,  and  of  a  Ursa  Minoris  near  its  greatest 
tern  elongation,  were  observed  at  camp  with  a 
smatic  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  and  the 
al  time  was  determined  with  the  same  instru- 
nts. 

Eclipse  — For  the  first  time  after  our  arrival 
the  station  selected,  the  sun  rose  clear  on  the 
rning  of  the  17  th  j  nor  was  there  at  any  time 
ring  the  day  more  than  two-tenths  of  the  sky 
icured  by  clouds. 

By  3  J  A.  M.  we  had  removed  the  meteoro- 
ical  instruments  from  camp  to  the  telescope 
)11.  At  that  time  it  was  sufficiently  light  to 
te  without  artificial  aid.  Mount  Rainier  was 
tinctly  visible,  and  sharply  cut  against  the 
theastern  sky.  Beyond  it,  and  toward  the 
nt  at  which  the  sun  would  rise,  there  was  a 
itum  of  vapor,  whose  upper  line  was  slightly 
iined  from  mid-height  of  Rainier  towards  the 
thern  horizon.  At  that  time  the  barometer 
3d  at  29  in.  .698 ;  attached  thermometer, 
\5;  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  45^.2, 
I  there  was  only  a  very  slight  air  from  the 
thward. 

Vt  4h.  6m.  the  mist-striae  became  denser  to 
northward  and  eastward,  and  were  more  evi- 
itly  in  rays  diverging  from  the  point  of  sun- 
;  to  an  elevation  of  some  25°.  The  air  was 
;ool  and  so  loaded  with  moisture,  that,  although 
telescopes  had  been  out  all  night,  the  object- 
ives were  densely  covered  with  dew  imme- 


diately after  the  caps  were  removed.  By  4h. 
19m.  a  part  of  the  vapor  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  had  condensed  into  little  cumuli,  beyond 
the  Cascade  range,  each  more  light  and  feathery 
with  distance  from  the  diverging  point,  though 
none  of  this  series  extended  so  far  as  Mount 
Rainier,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  Cowlitz 
pass  that  a  dense  volume  of  vapor  could  be  seen 
pouring  in  towards  the  lower  lands  bordering  on 
Puget  Sound.  Two  minutes  later,  and  the  edges 
of  the  little  flocculi  were  tipped  with  pink  and 
golden  hues,  increasing  in  brilliancy  of  color  as 
the  sun  approached  the  horizon. 

The  eclipse  had  far  advanced  when  the  first 
cusp  appeared  above  the  horizon  at  Oh.  39m.  38s. 
by  chronometer.  It  was  seen  through,  a  red 
screen-glass,  and  was  sharp,  and  without  tremor. 
Indeed  the  atmosphere  was  so  still  that  the  rise 
of  the  second  cusp  over  the  distant  ground-line, 
at  Oh.  40m.  58s.,  was  observed  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  transit  of  a  limb  over  the  wire  of  a 
telescope.  But  it  was  at  once  perceived  that 
there  was  great  distortion  of  the  lune,  the  lower 
half  being  flattened  by  the  unequal  refraction. 

At  this  time  I  was  again  obliged  to  wipe  the 
heavy  drops  of  dew  from  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope,  and  while  so  doing  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  vapor  near  us.  The  whole  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  prairie  had  apparently  been 
converted  into  a  placid  lake,  with  here  and  there 
a  knoll  projecting  through,  and  forming  a  minia- 
ture isle;  the  illusion  being  enhanced  by  the  rap- 
idly diminishing  intensity  of  the  light.  At  4h. 
43m.  distant  objects  could  not  be  recognized  more 
distinctly  than  during  midsummer  twilight  at 
8  J  P.  M. 

At  4h.  44m.  the  southern  cusp  had  become 
rounded  off,  and  jagged,  as  though  the  moon's 
edge  was  serrated.  But  had  such  been  the  case, 
this  portion  of  the  lune  would  have  broken  into 
beads  of  light  before  the  total  obscuration  took 
place,  and  this  did  not  occur,  the  moon's  disk 
equally  and  uniformly  interposing  between  us 
and  the  sun  until  the  last  glimmer  of  light  dis- 
appeared. 

I  had  turned  off  the  red  screen  half  a  minute 
before,  and  was  surprised  to  behold  quite  dis- 
tinctly the  following  segment  of  the  lunar  sphere : 
The  periphery  of  this  segment  was  more  than 
100°.  Its  color  was  uniformly  shaded,  from 
an  intense  black  at  the  centre  of  the  lunar 
disk,  to  a  very  dark  grayish  purple  near  the  limb 
of  the  sun.  It  was  still  traceable  during  20s. 
after  the  last  glimmer  of  sunlight. 

At  the  moment  of  totality,  beads  of  golden  and 
ruby-colored  light  flashed  almost  entirely  around 
the  moon,  not  constant  even  for  a  second  at  one 
point,  but  fitfully  flashing,  as  a  reflection  from 
rippled  water,  and  as  unstable  in  the  respective 
places  of  the  colors.  This  bead-thread  could 
not  have  extended  more  than  10"  or  12"  beyond 
the  lunar  disk.    It  broke  up  suddenly  at  Ih. 
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16m.  21s.  2,  Sid.  Chron.,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  protuberances  were  noted  beyond  the  fol- 
lowing limb  of  the  moon.  The  position  of  the 
largest  one  was  N.  75°,  or  78°  W.,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  flattened  cone,  or  pyramid  of  cumulus 
clouds,  about  1'  in  height,  and,  when  first  ob- 
served, perhaps  2!  broad  at  the  base.  The  cloud 
was  not  a  uniform  mass,  but  apparently  an  aggre- 
gation of  small  ones.  Its  general  tint  was  a  rosy 
pink,  with  occasional  spots  and  edges  of  yellow- 
lowish-white  light,  as  though  sunlight  shone 
obliquely  through  them.  Except  in  the  pink 
color,  it  greatly  resembled  the  protuberance  noted 
during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  observed  at 
Olmos,  1838,  September  7.  As  the  moon  ad- 
vanced, this  protuberance  was  notably  broader 
at  its  base,  and  brighter  at  its  summit,  whilst  its 
elevation  apparently  remained  the  same.  This  was 
an  extremely  beautiful  object  to  look  upon,  and 
I  watched  it  closely,  giving  nearly  all  my  attention 
to  it  during  15s.,  yet  at  the  same  time  was  able 
to  perceive  a  smaller  one  of  a  more  flattened 
appearance,  distant  10°  or  15°  towards  the  west, 
and  several  others  yet  smaller,  and  of  a  much 
darker  color,  at  different  points  of  the  disk.  At 
a  later  period  a  continuous  chain,  more  than  30° 
in  extent,  and  more  than  30"  high,  was  noted 
on  the  southeast  border.  Intently  occupied  with 
the  great  protuberance,  the  corona  had  not  been 
recognized  up  to  this  instant  (Oh.  58m.  10s.), 
interest  in  the  former  also  causing  me  to  drop 
the  beat  of  the  chronometer. 

It  was  then  so  dark  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  recognize  the  second  dial  of  the  gold  chrono- 
meter, and  Mr.  Jas.  G-illiss  was  called  to  bring 
his  lantern,  and  record  the  time  at  which  I  should 
indicate  the  second  internal  contact  of  the  limbs. 
Lifting  my  face  from  the  box  on  which  the  time- 
keeper stood  to  the  telescope,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary scene  was  apparent  !  Over  the  moon's 
black  disk  colors  of  the  spectrum  flashed  in  in- 
tersecting circles  of  equal  diameter  with  that 
body  ;  and  each  apparently  revolving  toward  the 
lunar  center.  These  moving  colors  were  not  visi- 
ble beyond  the  moon,  but  a  halo  of  virgin  white 
light  encircled  it,  which  was  quite  uniformly 
traceable  more  than  a  semidiameter  beyond  the 
black  outline.  This  corona  was  composed  of 
radial  beams  or  streamers,  having  slightly  darker 
or  fainter  interstices,  rather  than  of  a  disk  of 
regularly  diminishing  or  suffusing  light.  But 
the  gorgeous  appearance  of  the  spectrum  circles, 
with  their  incessantly  changing  bands  of  crim- 
son, violet,  yellow,  and  green,  thoroughly  startled 
me  from  the  equanimity  with  which  the  pre- 
ceding phenomena  had  been  observed.  Nor 
were  these  colors  physiological  results  from  a 
change  of  the  position  of  the  body,  or  of  pre- 
ceding strain  of  sight  in  efforts  to  recognize  the 
divisions  on  the  second-dial  in  darkness,  and 
subsequent  sudden  direction  of  the  eye  towards 
the  sunlight,  for  they  continued  visible  with  the 


telescope  at  least  10s.  longer.  As  near  as  it  was 
possible  to  estimate,  the  breadth  of  each  spectrum- 
circle  was  about  2'.  The  green  colors  were  not 
darker  than  the  tint  usually  called  pea-green, 
and  were  on  the  edges  farthest  from  their  re- 
spective centres ;  but  neither  of  the  hues  seemed 
to  retain  a  definite  position,  and  I  was  irresist- 
ably  drawn  to  their  contemplation,  to  the  neglect 
of  all  the  changes  that  might  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  protuberance  and  corona. 

They  vanished  with  the  first  appearance  oj 
sunlight,  beyond  the  western  limb  of  the  moon, 
their  sudden  obliteration  causing  me  to  utter  ar 
exclamation,  which  was  regarded  as  the  signa 
for  noting  the  time,  a  datum  whose  importance 
had  been  wholly  forgotten  in  the  fascination  the] 
caused.  I  cannot  liken  them  to  anything  s< 
near  as  the  kaleidescope. 

J.  M.  Gilliss. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TWILIGHT. 

When  the  daily  work  is  ended, 

A.nd  the  daylight  nearly  fled, 
Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 

Ere  the  evening  meal  is  spread — 

When  thy  children  gather  round  thee, 
And  the  youngest  climbs  thy  knee, 

If  thy  heart  in  Heaven  is  dwelling, 
>Tis  a  sacred  hour  to  thee. 

Childhood's  play,  thou  need'st  not  check  it, 

Nor  upon  its  prattle  frown, 
For  the  silent  prayer  ascending, 

Brings  the  answering  blessing  down. 

From  the  mother's  high  communing, 

Speaking  in  her  gentle  mien, 
Silence  settles,  sweet  and  solemn, 

On  the  dear  domestic  scene. 

Books  are  not  for  this  sweet  season ; 

Speech  is  seldom  needed  here; 
For  the  Teacher  of  all  teachers 

Speaks  in  ev'ry  listening  ear. 

Notes  of  praise  from  youthful  voices, 

May  awaken  solemn  thought; 
Prayer  may  clothe  itself  in  language, 

For  the  blessing  daily  sought. 

But,  young  mother,  prize  the  twilight ; 

Heavenward  let  thy  thoughts  take  wing; 
Tender  feelings  then  awakened, 

May  thro'  life  a  blessing  bring. 

Tears,  in  childhood's  eye  oft  starting, 

And  its  gentle  kisses,  prove 
That  a  household,  thus  communing, 

Serve  a  God  of  perfect  love. 

S. 

Philadelphia,  11th  Month,  1860. 


MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

Will  find  occasion  to  forbear, 

And  something,  every  day  they  live, 

To  pity  and  perhaps  forgive. 

But  if  infirmities  tnat  fall 

In  common  to  the  lot  of  all— 
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A  blemish,  or  a  sense  impaired  — 
Are  crimes  so  little  to  be  spared, 
Then  farewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state  ; 
Instead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar, 
And  tumult,  and  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Preserved  by  virtue  from  declension 
Becomes  not  weary  by  attention  ; 
B  it  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame  decays. 
'Tis  gentle,  delicate  and  kind, 
To  faults  compassionate  or  blind, 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure; 
Bat  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expression 
Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profession ; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his, 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 

Cowper. 


HYMN. 

BY  0.  W.  HOLMES. 

Lord  of  all  Being  !  throned  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star ; 
Centre  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near  ! 

Sun  of  our  life,  thy  wakening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day  ; 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  lone  watcher  of  the  night. 

Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn  ; 
Oar  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn  ; 
Our  rainbow  arch  thy  mercy's  sign  ; 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  thine! 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 

Before  thy  ever-blazing  throne 

We  ask  no  lustre  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee, 
Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame. 


AMONG  THE  TREES. 
(Continued  from  page  574.) 

There  are  not  many  trees  that  assume  the 
ape  of  an  obelisk,  or  a  long  spire ;  but  Nature, 
10  presents  to  our  eyes  an  ever-charming  varie- 

of  forms  as  well  as  hues,  in  the  object  of 
r  creation,  has  given  us  the  figure  of  the 
elisk  in  the  Chinese  Juniper,  in  the  Balsam 
r,  in  the  Arbor- Vitse,  and  lastly  in  the  Lom- 
rdy  Poplar,  which  may  be  offered  to  exemplify 
is  class  of  forms.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  is 
;eresting  to  thousands  who  were  familiar  with 
in  their  youth,  as  an  ornament  to  road-sides 
d  village  inclosures.  It  was  formerly  a  favor- 
i  shade-tree,  and  still  retains  its  privileges  in 
my  old  fashioned  places.  A  century  ago 
eat  numbers  of  Poplars  were  planted  on  the 
llage  waysides,  in  front  of  dwelling-houses, 

the  borders  of  public  grounds,  and  particular- 
on  the  sides  of  lanes  and  avenues  leading  to 
►uses  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  high- 


road. Hence  a  row  of  these  trees  becomes  sug- 
gestive at  once  of  the  approach  to  some  old  man- 
sion or  country-seat,  which  has  now,  perhaps, 
been  converted  into  a  farm-house,  having  ex- 
changed its  proud  honors  of  wealth  for  the  more 
simple  and  delightful  appurtenances  of  rustic 
independence. 

Some  of  these  ancient  rows  of  Poplars  are  oc- 
casionally seen  in  old  fields,  where  almost  all 
traces  of  the  habitation  which  they  were  intend- 
ed to  grace  are  obliterated.  There  is  a  melancho- 
ly pleasure  in  surveying  these  humble  ruins,  whose 
history  would  illustrate  the  domestic  habits  of 
our  ancestors.  The  cellar  of  the  old  house  is 
now  a  part  of  the  pasture-land,  and  its  form  can 
be  traced  by  the  simple  swelling  of  the  turf. 
Sumachs  and  Cornel-bushes  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  exotic  shrubbery  in  the  old  garden ; 
and  the  only  ancient  companions  of  the  Poplars, 
now  remaining,  are  here  and  there  a  straggling 
Lilac  or  Currant-bush,  a  tuft  of  Houseleek,  and 
perhaps,  under  the  shelter  of  some  dilapidated 
wall,  the  White  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  seen  meek- 
ly glowing  in  the  rude  society  of  the  wild-flowers. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar,  which  was  formerly  a 
favorite  way-side  ornament,  a  sort  of  idol  of  the 
public,  and,  like  many  another  idol,  exalted  to 
honors  that  exceeded  its  ^merits,  fell  suddenly 
into  unpopularity  and  disgrace.  After  having 
been  admired  and  valued  as  if  its  leaves  were 
all  emeralds  and  its  buds  apples  of  gold,  it  was 
spurned  and  ridiculed  and  everywhere  cut  down 
as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  The  faults  attribu- 
ted to  it  did  not  belong  to  the  tree,  but  were  the 
effects  of  the  climate  into  which  it  had  been  re- 
moved. It  was  brought  from  the  sunny  vales  of 
Italy,  where  it  had  been  delicately  reared  by  the 
side  of  the  Orange  and  the  Myrtle,  aud  transplant- 
ed into  the  cold  climate  of  New  England.  The 
tender  constitution  of  this  tree  could  not  endure 
our  rude  winters ;  and  every  spring  witnessed 
the  decay  of  a  large  portion  of  its  small  branches. 
Hence  it  became  prematurely  aged,  and  in  its 
decline  carried  with  it  the  marks  of  its  infirmi- 
ties. 

But,  with  all  these  imperfections,  the  Lombar- 
dy Poplar  was  more  worthy  of  the  honors  it  re- 
ceived from  our  predecessors  than  of  its  present 
disrepute.  It  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  trees,  in 
the  vigor  of  its  health  and  the  greenness  of  its 
youth.  But  nearly  all  the  old  Poplars  are  extirpa- 
ted, and  but  few  young  trees  are  coming  up  to 
supply  their  places.  While  I  am  now  writing, 
I  see  from  my  window  the  graceful  spire  of  one 
solitary  tree,  towering  above  the  surrounding 
objects  in  the  landscape,  and  yielding  to  the 
view  something  of  an  indescribable  charm. 
There  it  stands,  the  symbol  of  decayed  reputa- 
tion, in  its  old  age  still  retaining  the  primness  of 
its  youth,  neither  drooping  in  its  infirmities  under 
the  weight  of  their  burden,  nor  losing  in  its  de- 
sertedness  the  fine  lustre  of  its  foliage ;  and  in 
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its  disgrace  still  bearing  itself  proudly,  as  if  con- 
scious that  its  former  honors  were  deserved,  and 
not  forgetting  that  dignity  whish  becomes  one 
who  has  fallen  without  dishonor. 

There  is  no  pther  tree  that  so  pleasantly  adorns 
the  sides  of  narrow  lanes  and  avenues,  or  so 
neatly  accommodates  itself  to  limited  inclosures. 
Its  foliage  is  dense  and  of  the  liveliest  green, 
tremulous  and  making  delicate  music  to  the  light 
fingers  of  every  breeze ;  its  terebinthine  odors 
scent  the  soft  vernal  wind  that  enters  your  open 
windows  with  the  morning  sunshine; its  branches, 
always  tending  upward,  closely  gathered  togeth- 
er, and  slenderly  formed,  afford  a  harbor  to  the 
singing-birds,  who  revel  among  them  as  a  favor- 
ite resort ;  and  its  long  tapering  spire,  that 
points  to  heaven,  gives  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
religious  tranquillity  to  village  scenery. 

Of  the  drooping  trees  the  Weeping  Willow  is 
the  most  conspicuous  example,  unless  we  except 
the  American  Elm  ;  but  a  remarkable  difference 
may  be  observed  in  the  drooping  character  of 
of  these  two  trees.  In  the  Elm  we  perceive  a 
general  arching  or  curvature  of  all  its  branches, 
from  their  points  of  junction  with  the  tree  to 
their  extremities ;  so  that  two  rows  of  Elms, 
meeting  over  an  avenue,  would  represent,  more 
nearly  than  any  other  trees  disposed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  vault  of  a  Gothic  arch.  A  double 
row  of  Weeping  Willows  would  make  no  such 
figure  by  the  meeting  of  their  branches.  The 
Weeping  Willow  extends  its  long  arms  in  lines 
more  nearly  straight,  not  originating,  as  in  the 
Elm,  for  the  most  part,  from  cne  common  cen- 
tre of  junction,  but  joining  the  shaft  of  the  tree 
at  different  points  ; — hence  the  drooping  charac- 
ter of  this  tree  is  observed  only  in  its  long,  slen- 
der, and  terminal  spray. 

The  Weeping  Willow  is  one  of  the  most  poet- 
ical of  trees,  being  consecrated  to  the  Muse  by 
the  part  which  has  been  assigned  it  in  many  a 
scene  of  romance,  and  by  its  connection  with 
events  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  It  is  invested 
with  a  poetical  interest  by  its  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  sorrow  in  the  pendulous  character 
of  its  spray,  by  its  fanciful  uses  as  a  garland  for 
disappointed  lovers,  and  by  the  employment  of 
it  in  buryiog-grounds,  and  in  pictures  as  droop- 
ing over  graves.  We  remember  it  in  sacred  his- 
tory by  its  association  with  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
with  the  tears  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  forsaken  harps  of  their  sorrowing  minstrels, 
who  hung  them  upon  its  branches.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  graceful  beauty  of  its  outlines, 
its  light-green  delicate  foliage,  its  sorrowing  at- 
titude, and  its  gently  waving  spray,  all  in  sweet 
accordance  with  its  picturesque,  poetic,  and 
Scriptural  associations. 

Hence  the  Weeping  Willow  never  fails  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  sight  even  of  the  most  in- 
sensible observer.  There  are  not  many  whose 
minds  are  so  obtuse  as  to  be  blind  to  its  peculiar- 


ly graceful  attitude  and  motions,  and  every  one 
is  familiar  with  its  history,  as  recorded  in  poet, 
ry  and  romance,  all  the  incidents  of  which  have 
served  to  elevate  it  above  any  association  wit! 
fashion  or  vulgarity.  When  we  see  it  waving 
its  long  branches  neatly  over  some  private  in 
closure,  overshadowing  the  gravelled  walk  and 
the  flower-garden, — or  watching  pensively  ovei 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  where  the  light  hues  o; 
its  foliage  help  to  soften  theglowingfancieswhict 
are  apt  to  arise  from  our  meditations  among  th( 
tombs, — or  on  some  wide  common,  giving  solac< 
to  the  passing  traveller,  and  inviting  the  playfu 
children  to  its  shade, — or  trailing  its  sweeping 
spray  like  the  tresses  of  a  Naiad,  over  some  sil 
very  pond  or  gently  flowing  stream, — it  is  in  al 
cases  a  delightful  object,  always  picturesque,  al 
ways  soothing,  inspiring,  and  sacred  to  memory 
and  serving,  by  its  alliance  with  what  is  hallow 
ed  in  literature,  to  bind  us  more  closely  to  Na 
ture. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WORKING  AND  THINKING. 

It  is  no  less  a  fatal  error  to  despise  labor,  whei 
regulated  by  intellect,  than  to  value  it  for  it: 
own  sake.  We  are  always,  in  these  days,  try 
ing  to  separate  the  two  ;  we  want  one  man  to  b< 
always  thinking  and  another  to  be  always  work 
ing,  and  we  call  one  a  gentleman,  and  the  othe: 
an  operative ;  whereas  the  working  man  ough 
always  to  be  thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  t< 
be  working ;  and  both  should  be  gentlemen  ii 
the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we  make  both  un 
gentle,  the  one  envying,  the  other  despising  hi- 
brother ;  and  the  mass  of  society  is  made  up  o 
morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers.  Nov 
it  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  madi 
healthy,  and  it  is  only  by  thought  that  labor  cai 
be  made  happy,  and  the  two  cannot  be  separatee 
with  impunity.  All  professions  should  be  lib 
eral,  and  there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in  tin 
peculiarity  of  employment,  and  more  in  excellent 
of  achievement. 


HEALTHFTJLNESS  OF  APPLES. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  vegetable  food 
says  Hall's  Journal  of  Health,  more  widely  use 
ful,  and  more  universally  loved,  than  the  apple 
Why  every  farmer  in  the  nation  has  not  an  apph 
orchard,  where  the  tree  will  grow  at  all,  is  on< 
of  the  mysteries.  Let  every  family  lay  in  fron 
two  to  ten  or  more  barrels,  and  it  will  be  to  then: 
the  most  economical  investment  in  the  whole 
range  of  culinaries.  A  raw,  mellow  apple  is 
digested  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  boiled 
cabbage  requires  five  hours.  The  most  health) 
desert  which  can  be  placed  on  a  table,  is  a  bakec 
apple.  If  taken  freely  at  breakfast,  with  coarse 
bread  and  butter,  without  meat  or  flesh  of  anj 
kind,  it  has  an  admirable  effect,  on  the  general 
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ystem,  often  removes  constipation,  correcting 
cidities,  and  cooling  off  febrile  conditions  more 
ffectually  than  the  most  approved  medicines.  If 
amilies  could  be  induced  to  substitute  the  apple 
—sound,  ripe  and  luscious — for  the  pies,  cakes, 
jandies,  sweetmeats,  with  which  their  children 
re  too  often  indiscreetly  stuffed,  there  would  be 
diminution  in  the  sum  total  of  doctors'  bills 
n  a  single  year,  sufficient  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
his  delicious  fruit  for  a  whole  season's  use. 


Live  well,  and  make  virtue  Ihy  guide,  and 
hen  let  death  come,  sooner  or  later,  it  matters 
ot.  Then  it  will  be  a  friendly  hand  that  opens 
he  inlet  to  a  certain  happiness,  and  puts  an  end 
o  doubtful  and  alloyed  pleasures. — Penn. 

Liberality  consists  less  in  giving  much  than 
n  giving  wisely. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

France  — The  Times'  Paris  correspondent  says  :  The 
;reat  commercial  news  of  the  week  is  the  aonounce- 
aent  in  the  Moniteur  that  the  Government  will  carry 
nto  effect  from  the  1st  the  convention  annexed  to  the 
ommercial  treaty,  and  that  the  French  Government 
las  relinquished  the  right  of  postponing  the  reduction 
if  the  duties  on  worked  metals,  machinery,  etc.,  to 
he  31st  ult..  and  of  postponing  the  reduction  of  the 
luties  on  refined  sugar  to  1881. 

Improvements  at  Fairmount  Park. — The  improve- 
nent  of  this  fine  park  is  rapidly  progressing,  a  num- 
ber of  workmen  being  engaged  in  filling  up  the  grounds. 
Phc  river  road  has  been  completed.  The  house  of 
he  Bachelors'  Boat  Club  has  been  finished.  It  is  a 
landsome  brown  stone  structure,  two  stories  in  height. 
Che  Philadelphia  Skater's  Club  is  also  about  to  erect 
i  building  for  their  better  accommodation  during  the 
vinter  season.  This  building  will  be  of  stone,  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  will  be  forty  feet 
vide  by  sixty  feet  long,  and  one  story  high.  The 
nain  floor  will  be  divided  into  a  surgeon's  room,  and 
i  room  for  ladies  and  children.  It  is  designed  to  fur- 
lisc  the  surgeon's  room  with  every  description  of  ap- 
)aratus  and  instruments  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
tccident,  which  may  occur  during  the  season,  and  for 
.he  resuscitation  of  such  persons  as  may  unfortunately 
all  through  the  ice  into  the  river.  The  ladies'  room 
s  designed  to  give  them  a  shelter  after  being  exposed 
,o  the  cold  weather.  There  will  be  a  basement  to  the 
building,  which  will  be  used  to  deposit  the  cords  and 
•eels,  safety-ladders,  hooks,  axes,  floats,  flags,  boats, 
ind  air-hole  guards,  used  by  the  club  for  rescuing 
sersons  from  drowning. 

Dr.  Hayes'  Arctic  Expedition — The,Boston  Travel- 
ler of  yesterday  says:  "  Dr.  William  Longshaw,  Jr.,  of 
East  Cambridge,  who  went  out  in  Dr.  Hayes'  expe- 
iition  as  surgeon,  has  arrived  home,  anl  reports  the 
Dfficers  and  crew  all  well.  He  left  the  vessel  after  her 
arrival  at  winter  quarters.  She  was,  at  the  time  he 
left,  frozen  in  the  ice,  where  she  would  remain  till 
next  summer.  Dr.  Longshaw  brought  the  despatches 
from  Dr.  Hayes  for  the  Committees  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  who  aided  in  fit- 
ting out  the  expedition,  and  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

Model  Lodging-Houses. — The  late   Abbot  Law- 


rence, of  Boston,  left  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
converted  into  model  lodging-houses. 

Post  Office. — Postmaster  Browne,  of  this  city, 
gives  notice  in  our  advertising  columns  that  all  letters 
deposited  in  the  United  States  letter-boxes,  for  the 
mails,  must  be  prepaid  by  a  one-cent  stamp,  for  col- 
lection, in  addition  to  the  regular  postage.  The 
neglect  of  this  provision  will  lead  to  a  detention  of 
the  letters. — Daily  Paper. 

A  Mirage. — Ulfsber,  Iceland,  was  lately  the  scene 
of  a  most  remarkable  mirage.  Several  ships  were 
seen  sailing  through  the  air  in  a  line  apparently  some 
miles  in  extent ;  some  appeared  at  anchor  near  a 
fortress  built  on  a  rock  ;  others  seemed  to  approach 
so  near  the  coast  that  the  spectators  could  see,  through 
the  clear  atmosphere,  the  images  of  sailors  at  work 
in  the  rigging. 

Our  Public  Schools. — There  are  in  Philadelphia 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  Public  Schools.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  Public  Schools 
on  the  first  of  January,  1860,  was  61,745.  The 
amount  invested  by  the  City  in  real  estate  and  fur- 
niture, for  the  support  of  schools  up  to  the  first  of 
January  last  was  $1,380,908.94.  The  amount  appro- 
priated for  Public  Schools  for  1860  is  $530,464.  For 
last  year  the  amount  was  $518,802.67. 

Dangerous  Chemicals. — In  a  case  recently  tried  in 
England,  it  was  shown  that  a  package  of  apotheca- 
ries' wares,  shipped  for  India,  contained  a  bottle  of 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  which  boils  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  is  so  explosive  and  inflammable  that 
one  gallon  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  several  men- 
of-war.  Many  ships  are,  no  doubt,  lost  by  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  chemicals  on  board,  and 
perhaps  the  mysterious  fire  on  board  the  Connaught 
occurred  from  some  such  cause. 

Newspapers  in  Paris  — Paris  possesses  at  present 
five  hundred  and  three  newspapers ;  forty-two  of 
these,  as  treating  on  politics  and  national  economy, 
have  to  deposit  a  security  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; four  hundred  and  sixty  are  devoted  to  art, 
science,  literature,  industry,  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. The  most  ancient  of  the  latter  is  the  Journal 
des  Savans,  and  dates  from  the  year  1665. 

A  new  Asteroid,  the  sixtieth  of  the  group,  has  been 
discovered  by  M.  Goldschmidt,  who  had  previously 
added  twelve  asteroids  to  the  number  of  those  bodies 
known  to  exist.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  9th 
month.    The  new  world  has  since  been  named  Danae. 

Silver  for  Mirrors. — Liebig's  plan  of  substituting 
silver  instead  of  quicksilvtr  for  the  backs  of  mirrors 
is  a  perfect  success. 

Physiological  Fact. — A  series  of  investigations  ex- 
tending through  the  last  20  year?,  and  conducted  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  by  the  ablest  physiologists 
of  France,  Germany,  England  and  America,  have  de- 
monstrated that  the  liver  of  man,  as  well  as  that  of 
most  other  animals,  secretes  sugar  from  substances 
brought  to  it  by  the  blood,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
liver  continues  to  produce  sugar  some  24  hours  after 
death  ;  even  when  the  organ  is  removed  from  the 
system. 

St.  Peters,  at  Rome. — This  immense  structure  is 
capable  of  containing  54,000  persons.  The  piazza 
will  hold  (allowing  twelve  persons  to  the  square  yard) 
an  audience  of  624,000. 

Fawkes'  American  Steam-Plough. — The  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  has  the  following  notice  of  the  perform- 
ance of  this  extraordinary  invention  : — 

"  Yesterday  a  trial  of  one  of  Fawkes'  steam-ploughs, 
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•which  has  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it 
in  Cuba,  took  place  on  an  open  lot  near  Harrowgate, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  farmers  and 
others.  The  lot  ploughed  has  not  been  cultivated  for 
many  years,  and  the  ground  was,  therefore,  well  set 
in  grass,  and  very  hard  ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  eight  furrows  were  made  at  one  time,  and 
the  sod  completely  turned  under.  The  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  done  elicited  the  praise  of  all 
familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  machine 
used  yesterday  is  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to 
the  one  Mr.  Fawkes  exhibited  in  this  city  some  two 
years  since,  and  which  was  described  in  the  Ledger  at 
that  time  ;  but  several  important  improvements  have 
been  added,  which  render  it  more  effective,  and  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  In  the  first  place,  the  drum 
on  which  the  engine  rests,  and  which  gives  it  the  pro- 
pelling power,  has  been  reduced  in  weight,  and  the 
gearing  increased  in  size,  thus  giving  much  more 
power  for  doing  its  destined  work.  The  cylinders  are 
9 -inch  bore  and  15-inch  stroke.  The  boiler  is  6  feet 
8  inches  high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  It  contains  263 
tubes  1|-  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  6  inches  long. 
The  fire-box  is  4  by  4  feet  1  inch,  and  28  inches  deep. 
The  engine  is  about  30-horse  power,  and  notwith- 
standing the  newness  of  the  machinery,  it  worked  with 
much  ease,  and  with  but  little  noise.  An  improve- 
ment has  also  been  made  in  the  gearing  of  the  ploughs 
by  substituting  an  iron  frame  in  the  place  of  a  wooden 
one,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  one  made.  The  fire- 
box in  front,  and  which  rests  upon  the  guiding  wheels, 
has  been  much  enlarged,  without  adding  any  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  engine  :  and  in  addition  to  the 
donkey-pumps,  which  supply  the  boiler  with  water 
when  the  engine  is  not  in  motion,  two  force-pumps 
have  been  attached  to  feed  the  boiler  when  the  ploughs 
are  at  work.  The  engine  and  tank  are  19  feet  long, 
and  weigh  about  12  tons." 
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Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  Marjppk  dull  and 
stagnant  to  a  degree,  both  for  ship  are  nfr  and  home 
consumption.  Small  sales  are  making  at  $5.25  per 
barrel  for  superfine  and  $5.62  for  extra.  The  sales 
to  the  trade  are  at  the  same  figures,  and  extra  family 
and  fancy  brands' at  $6.12  and  $6,50.  Rye  Flour  and 
Corn  M^al  are  inactive.  We  quote  the  former  at  $4, 
a  decline  of  25  cts.,  and  the  latter  at  $3  50  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  Wheat, 
and  the  prices  are  nominally  lower.  We  quote  fair 
to  prime  red  at  $1.20  a  1,27  bus.  and  White  at  $1.34 
a  $1.45  for  good  quality.  Rye  is  worth  70c  for  South- 
ern and  76  for  Pennsylvanian.  Corn  is  dull,  with 
sales  for  1500  bushels  of  good  yellow,  at  67  and  68 
cents,  Old  and  re^v  mixed  55  a  €0.  Oats  are  quiet, 
and  sell  at  34c  fof  Southern,  and  35  cents  for  Penn- 
sylvanian. 

Cloverseed  is  more  abundant,  less  active ;  and 
lower.  About  100  bushels  good  quality  sold  at  $6 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  held  at  $2.50  and  Flax- 
seed at  $1.58  per  bushel. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswickSj  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


A young  woman  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Friends' 
family,  to  teach  young  children  and  to  assist  in 
the  sewing  and  lighter  work  of  the  family.  Enquire 
for  information  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Spring  Garden 
and  10th  sts.?  Philadelphia.  10th  mo.  20. 

Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends', 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  St., 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St., 
Baltimore. 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers — a  book  for  chil- 
dren. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries — designed  for  young 
persons. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  held  by  Friends. 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney. 

A  daily  Scriptural  Watchword. 


T^RIENDS'  BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  and 
JL  %  sale  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  5th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Janney's  Life  of  William  Penn,  .  .   $2  00 

"  "       (cheap  edit.)  .     1  00 

Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox,  .  1  75 

"        "  "        (cheap  edit.)  .     1  00 

Earty  Quakerism,  by  Ezra  Micbener  (sheep)  .      1  75 

'  "  "  "  (cloth)  .      1  50 

Sewell's  History,         .  .         .  1  50 

Life  of  J.  J.Gurney,  (2  vols.)  .  .  .150 

Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox,  .  .  1  50 

Janney's  History  of  Friends,  (vol.  1,)  .      1  25 

"  "    '  "(muslin)  .  1^3 

The  Quaker  vol.  1,)    .  .  .  .1  X)0 

Elias  Hicks's  Journal,  .  .  .  llr 

Life  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis,         .  1  00 

Thomas  Story,  by  J.  Richardson,        .  1  00 

Barclay's  Apology,      .  .  .  .75 

Bayley's  Works,  .  .  75 

Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Friends,  Rowntree,  .  63 

<•  <l  "        Hancock,  .  63 

Jesse  Kersey's  Narrative,         .  .  .  50 

Journal  of  James  Bellangee,    .  .  .50 

Nine  Sermons  by  John  Jackson,         .  .  50 

Review,  &c,  by  William  Gibbons,      .  .  50 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  .  50 
Life  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  ...  50 
John  Woolman's  Journal,       ...  50 

Cockburn's  Review, .   .  .  .  50 

Janney  on  Religious  Subjects,  .  .  50 

Treasury  of  Facts,  by  Jane  Johnson,  .  .  50 

A  Dissertation,  &c,  by  John  Jackson,  .  50 

"  "         "    (paper)  .  25 

No  Cross,  No  Crown,  by  William  Penn,  .  42 

William  Shewen,  ,  .  38 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy,  .  .  .  38 

Memoirs  of  H.  J.  Moore,         .  .  .  31 

Scriptural  Watchword,  by  Jane  Johnson,  .  31 

Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Friends,  Janney,  .  25 

"  "  "       Fisher,  .  25 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  &c,  .  .  25 

Memoirs  of  David  Ferris,  .  .  25 

Conversations  on  the  Queries,  by  H.  E.  Stokely,  25 

Essays  on  the  Testimonies,      .  .  .  15 

Two  Sermons  by  Ra  \e\  W.  Barker,  .  .  13 
Friends  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs,  each  6 

Marriage  Certificates  by  Friend's  Ceremony,  finely 
Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the  best  English 
Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above  price,  and  six 
postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up  in  a  superior 
manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for  the  writing.  In- 
vitations neatly  wri  ten. 

Merrihew  <&  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  8t. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP  V. 
Continued  from  p  age  579. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1743,  having  draw- 
ings in  my  mind  to  make  a  general  visit  to 
Friends  on  Long  Island,  I  sat  out  in  the  third 
month,  in  order  to  be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Flushing,  which  began  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week,  and  continued  until  the  second  of  the 
week  following;  it  was  large  and  signally  owned 
by  the  power  of  Truth  in  each  sitting ;  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  ministry  lay  mostly  on  Edmund 
Peckover,  who  was  there  in  his  way  to  New 
England;  on  First  day  I  thought  I  had  an  en- 
gagement to  stand  up,  and  considerable  matter 
before  me,  and  after  speaking  three  or  four  sen- 
tences which  came  with  weight,  all  closed  up, 
and  I  stood  still  and  silent  for  several  minutes, 
and  saw  nothing  more,  not  one  word  to  speak ; 
I  perceived  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  people  were 
upon  me,  they,  as  well  as  myself,  expecting  more  ; 
but  nothing  further  appearing,  I  sat  down,  I 
think  I  may  say  in  reverent  fear  and  humble 
resignation,  when  that  remarkable  sentence  of 
Job,  chap.  i.  21,  was  presented  to  my  mind : 
Naked  came  1  out  of  my  mother's  ivomb,  and 
naked  shall  I  return;  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord,  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  for,  I  suppose,  near  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  I  remained  in  a  silent  quiet ;  but  after- 
wards let  in  great  reasonings  and  fear  lest  I  had 
not  waited  the  right  time  to  stand  up,  and  so 


was  suffered  to  fall  into  reproach ;  for  the  adver- 
sary, who  is  ever  busy  and  unwearied  in  his  at- 
tempts to  devour,  persuaded  me  to  believe  that 
the  people  would  laugh  me  to  scorn,  and  I  might 
as  well  return  home  immediately  and  privately, 
as  attempt  any  further  visit  on  the  Island;  after 
meeting  I  hid  my  inward  exercise  and  distress 
as  much  as  I  could ;  when  night  came  I  lodged 
with  a  sympathizing  friend  and  experienced 
elder,  who  began  to  speak  encouragingly  to  me, 
but  I  said  to  him,  that  I  hoped  he  would  not. 
take  it  amiss  if  I  desired  him  to  forbear  saying 
anything ;  for  if  he  should  say  good  things,  I 
had  no  capacity  to  believe,  and  if  otherwise,  I 
could  not  then  understand  so  as  to  be  profitably 
corrected  or  instructed,  and  after  some  time  fell 
asleep ;  when  I  awoke  I  remembered  that  the 
sentences  I  had  delivered  in  the  meeting  were 
self-evident  truths,  which  could  not  be  wrested 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Friends,  or  dishonor  of 
the  cause  of  Truth,  though  they  might  look  like 
roots  or  something  to  paraphrase  upon,  and  al- 
though my  standing  some  time  silent  before  I 
sat  down  might  occasion  the  people  to  think  me 
a  silly  fellow,  yet  they  had  not  cause  to  blame 
me  for  delivering  words  without  sense  or  life ; 
thus  T  became  very  quiet,  and  not  much  de- 
pressed, and  was  favored  with  an  humble  resig- 
nation of  mind,  and  a  desire  that  the  Lord  would 
be  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  name  and  truth, 
and  preserve  me  from  bringing  any  reproach 
thereon ;  so  I  ventured  to  have  meetings  ap- 
pointed, and  my  particular  friend  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  Caleb  Raper,  of  Burlington,  being 
at  that  meeting,  went  as  companion  with  me,  of 
whose  company  I  was  glad,  he  being  a  valuable 
elder.    We  went  first  to  Rockaway,  then  to  Ja- 
maica, Sequetague,  Setakit,  Matinicock,  Cow- 
neck  and  Westbury  meetings,  and  at  most  of 
them  I  had  good  satisfaction  ;  the  good  presence 
of  the  Lord,  in  whom  I  delighted  above  all 
things,  being  witnessed  to  my  comfort,  and  I 
believe  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the 
sincere  in  heart ;  but  the  testimony  of  Truth 
went  particularly  sharp  to  the  lukewarm  profes- 
sors and  libertines  in  our  society;  that  humbling 
time  I  had  at  Flushing  was  of  singular  service 
to  me,  being  thereby  made  willingly  subject  to 
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the  divine  openings  of  Truth  and  motion  of  the 
eternal  spirit  and  pure  word  of  Life,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  several  states  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent in  the  meetings,  and  life  came  into  dominion, 
and  the  power  thereof  overshadowed  at  times,  to 
my  humble  admiration  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  who  is  worthy  forever  and  ever  ! 

Then  crossing  Whitestone  ferry  we  had  meet 
ings  at  West  Chester,  Momarineck,  Rywoods, 
and  Longreach,  which  were  mostly  to  good  sat- 
isfaction, we  then  went  to  New  York  and  were 
at  their  meeting,  and  in  the  evening  had  a  select 
one  with  Friends,  which  gave  me  considerable 
relief,  and  I  believe  satisfaction  to  them,  and 
we  were  made  thankful  together  in  the  renew- 
ings  of  the  covenant  of  life ;  from  thence  we 
went  to  a  meeting  at  Newtown  on  Long  Island, 
and  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Flushing,  where 
Friends  gave  me  a  certificate  in  return  to  that  I 
brought  from  home,  in  which  they  signified  their 
unity  with  my  service  on  the  Island  ;  then  taking 
leave  of  Friends  in  sweetness  of  mind  and  in- 
ward peace,  being  clear  of  those  parts,  I  returned 
homewards,  and  went  to  the  Narrows  that  night, 
but  could  not  get  over;  next  morning  early 
crossed  the  ferry,  when  there  was  a  great  swell, 
occasioned  by  the  stormy  weather  in  the  evening 
and  night  before,  and  having  now  no  wind,  were 
obliged  to  row  the  boat  over ;  in  the  passage  I 
remembered,  that  in  crossing  this  ferry,  when 
coming  on  this  visit,  I  thought  myself  never 
much  poorer,  having  only  a  secret  hope  and 
trust  in  the  holy  arm  of  Power,  and  being  now 
inwardly  sensible  of  my  own  weakness,  I  had  to 
acknowledge  that  I  went  not  forth  on  this  em- 
bassy in  my  own  will  and  strength,  and  there- 
fore craved  only  that  my  blessed  Lord  and  mas- 
ter would  blot  out  mine  offences,  and  yet  enable 
me  so  to  walk  in  humble  obedience  the  residue  of 
my  time,  as  to  be  favored  with  the  answer  of 
u  well  done,"  at  the  conclusion;  and  knowing 
the  nature  and  treachery  of  self,  did  not  want  to 
be  intrusted  with  much  reward  at  present,  choos- 
ing rather,  that  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  mercy  should  deal  out  to  me  my  daily  bread 
according  to  his  own  pleasure;  1  passed  over  this 
Jordan  with  my  staff,  and  now  1  am  become  two 
bands,  was  the  saying  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 
As  this  saying  of  the  good  patriarch  came  fresh 
in  my  mind,  I  thought,  that  although  I  could 
not  see  myself  much  increased  in  heavenly  treas- 
ure, I  came  poor,  and  had  only  the  staff  of  faith 
to  lean  upon,  yet  I  had  to  bless  the  Lord  that  he 
was  now  pleased  to  favor  me  with  the  same  staff 
in  my  return,  on  the  never-failing  strength 
whereof,  I  might  with  safety  evermore  rely,  and 
in  holy  resignation  I  had  to  praise  his  worthy 
name.    I  proceeded  with  my  friend  Caleb  Ra- 
per,  to  Burlington,  where  we  parted  in  much 
love  and  nearness,  in  which  we  had  travelled 
together.    I  reached  home  about  wheat  harvest, 
and  found  my  dear  wife  and  family  well. 


I  went  not  much  abroad  the  residue  of  this 
summer,  and  the  year  following ;  but  was  care- 
ful to  attend  our  own  and  many  neighboring 
meetings,  also  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings  in  this  and  the  adjacent  province,  some 
business  of  a  public  nature,  together  with  my 
own  circumstances,  necessarily  engaged  me  for 
several  years,  in  which  time,  viz.,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  1745,  my  dear  wife  having  drawings 
in  her  mind  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  obtained 
a  certificate  of  the  unity  of  Friends  with  her,  to 
travel  in  that  service  with  Jane  Hoskins,  of 
Chester  ;  and  in  the  same  year  I  was  nominated, 
with  several  other  Friends,  to  visit  the  families 
belonging  to  our  Monthly  meeting,  which  being 
large,  and  many  Friends  living  at  a  distance, 
was  a  laborious  work,  and  not  fully  performed 
until  the  fall  of  the  year  1747,  when  account 
was  given  that  the  service  was  perfected  to  a 
good  degree  of  satisfaction.  In  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, I  had  it  on  my  mind  to  visit  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  particular  meeting  of  Newark,  near 
Brandywine,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  declining 
state  as  to  religion,  having  dropped  their  week- 
day meeting,  and  often  much  neglected  to  attend 
their  First-day  meeting,  many  of  the  elderly 
Friends  being  deceased,  and  their  children  al- 
most turned  to  the  world,  and  united  to  the 
spirit,  pleasures  and  pastimes  thereof ;  my  bro- 
ther, Wm.  Brown,  and  his  wife,  and  mine,  were 
with  me  on  this  service,  and  great  plainness  was 
used  in  opening  to  many  particulars  the  cause  of 
their  declension,  and  as  the  love  of  truth  en- 
gaged me  in  the  service,  I  had  peace  and  satis- 
faction, and  those  visited  seemed  to  receive  the 
visit  kindly. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1748,  I  felt  draw- 
ings in  my  mind  to  visit  some  families  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  acquainted  my 
brethren  at  home,  and  having  their  concurrence, 
in  the  Fourth  month  I  joined  with  some  Friends 
in  the  city  who  were  some  time  before  appointed 
to  the  service,  and  we  went  in  much  love  from 
house  to  house,  the  Lord,  by  his  good  presence, 
being  with  us  to  our  mutual  comfort ;  and  as  I 
attended  to  the  drawings  of  truth,  I  found  a  con- 
cern to  go  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  (accompanied 
by  my  good  friend  Israel  Pemberton,  the  elder,) 
and  was  engaged  to  lay  before  him  the  nature  of 
his  office  as  a  magistrate,  and  exhorted  him  to 
take  care  that  he  bore  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but 
put  the  laws  in  execution  against  evil  doers,  such 
as  drunkards,  profane  swearers,  &c,  and  to  be, 
in  his  authority,  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  and  an 
encourager  of  them  that  do  well.  He  was  loving 
and  tender,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  visit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  lightens  the  stroke  to  draw  near  to 
who  handles  the  rod. 


him 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD. 

When  we  consider  that  our  happiness  in  this 
state  of  being  as  well  as  in  eternity,  depends 
upon  an  unreserved  and  unwavering  confidence  in 
our  Heavenly  Father,  it  becomes  a  subject 
worthy  of  our  attention,  to  discover  in  what  that 
confidence  consists,  and  in  what  way  it  exercises 
so  potent  an  influence  on  our  destiny. 

That  the  situation  of  the  soul  in  futurity  de- 
pends upon  its  actions  while  it  occupies  this 
earthly  tenement,  appears  to  be  both  rational 
and  consistent.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  otherwise  with  a  soul  which  rejects 
the  offers  of  its  Creator  that  are  made  in  love 
for  its  advancement  in  the  pathway  of  holiness, 
and  consequently  to  the  highest  state  of  happi- 
ness it  is  capable  of  enjoying,  than  that  when 
disembodied,  it  would  be  found  unprepared  to  en- 
joy that  condition  in  which  it  can  sing  the 
praises  of  its  Creator,  or  realize  that  perfect 
peace  which  is  promised  to  the  obedient.  Neither 
can  I  understand  how  a  soul  that  has  been  seek- 
ing in  humililty,  through  many  trials  and  temp- 
tations, to  do  all  that  Divine  goodness  required 
of  it,  could  be  placed  in  any  other  condition  in 
the  spirit-world,  than  in  acceptance  with  Him 
whom  it  has  endeavored  to  serve ;  and  being 
there  free  from  the  temptations  which  surround 
mortality,  is  qualified  to  enjoy  unalloyed  peace 
and  happiness. 

In  order  that  we  may  continually  strive  to  obey 
the  requisitions  of  the  invisible  witness  which 
speaks  to  the  ear  of  the  mind,  we  must  have 
confidence  in  that  Director  3  so,  that  however 
dark  may  appear  the  road,  or  however  the  con- 
sequences of  the  acts  we  are  required  to  perform 
may  be  hidden  from  our  view,  we  may  have  con- 
fidence that  all  will  work  together  for  our  good 
and  the  good  of  those  over  whom  we  exercise 
an  influence.  While  we  are  thus  willing  to 
confide  in  the  directions  of  the  illimitable  Jeho- 
vah, knowing  Him  to  be  everywhere  present,  to 
possess  all  power  both  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
to  be  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  we  feel  that 
He  knows  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  every  creature  He  has  made,  and  as  we  realize 
from  our  experience  that  his  dealings  are  ever 
in  love  and  not  in  anger,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  order  all  things  for  the  best ;  and  though 
to  our  human  understanding  the  dispensation 
which  may  be  permitted  to  overtake  us,  may 
seem  to  be  distressing  and  grievous,  yet  when 
the  cloud  and  the  rain  have  passed  away,  the 
humbled  and  softened  heart  will  discover  that 
it  was  needful  for  its  advancement  in  spirit- 
ual growth.  But  while  we  are  disposed  to  fol- 
low the  caprices  of  our  own  will,  and  to  call  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  this  dispensation,  and 
in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God,  we  thereby  evince 


a  want  of  confidence  in  him  and  become  the 
victims  of  anxiety.  In  this  condition,  while 
every  thing  in  relation  to  our  own  state  looks 
glomy,  we  behold  the  actions  of  our  fellow  beings 
through  a  discolored  medium  and  are  more 
ready  to  find  fault  with  them,  than  to  overlook 
and  palliate  their  failings  ;  we  seek  to  justify  our 
own  wrong-doing  by  their  misses,  and  thus  con- 
tinually add  to  our  unhappiness.  When  we 
look  on  the  relationship  existing  between  pa- 
rent and  child,  and  mark  the  actions  of  the 
timid  infant  when  it  first  meets  the  rough  con- 
tact of  the  world,  how  confidingly  it  turns  to  its 
parent  in  the  time  of  apprehended  danger,  and 
when  it  feels  it  is  under  parental  protection,  mark 
the  return  of  the  happy  smile  which  indicates 
the  consciousness  of  safety,  we  have  a  beautiful 
similitude  of  the  feeling  which  covers  that  spirit 
who  feels  it  is  really  a  child  of  God,  because  it 
has  been  obedient,  and  hence  can  confide  in  Him  3 
and  who  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  when  the  ene- 
my which  is  ever  striving  for  the  mastery,  brings 
the  soul  into  conflict,  rests  in  confidence  and  feels 
it  is  safe. 

Called,  as  the  large  portion  of  mankind  are 
by  the  name  of  Christians,  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
devolve  upon  them,  it  becomes  necessary  that  in 
order  so  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities  as  to  real- 
ize the  reward,  we  should  place  this  unreserved 
confidence  in  our  heavenly  Father.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  but  that  times  will  occur  that  will 
closely  try  our  faith  and  dependance,  but  in  those 
hours  when  we  remember  that  He  has  hitherto 
preserved,  that  strength  to  overcome  has  been  af- 
forded when  we  have  sought  it,and  that  He  who  is 
all-powerful  can  as  assuredly  save  as  ever  he  did  in 
any  age  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  as  we  in  sin- 
cerity raise  our  aspirations  for  help  in  full  confi- 
dence, that  He  will  be  near,  he  will  afford  us 
strength  to  withstand  the  trial,  and  enable  us  to 
preserve  our  integrity.  Oh  that  all  the  professors 
of  the  name  of  Christ  might  experience  this  confi- 
ding state;  we  would  then  be  preserved  from 
controversy  one  with  another  about  forms, 
ceremonies  and  opinions  of  religion.  We  would 
then  feel  that  as  we  had  found  him  adapting 
his  laws  and  requisitions  to  our  state  and  cir- 
cumstances, He  would,  as  his  love  is  universal, 
do  unto  others  of  his  children  as  he  had  done 
with  us ;  and  if  they  were  obedient  to  what  He 
revealed  to  them,  they  also  would  feel  the  same 
confidence  in  Him,  and  be  desiu^us  of  so  living  as 
to  enjoy  the  highest  amount  of  happiness  here, 
and  be  prepared  for  an  eternity  of  peace  and  joy. 
Then  true  charity  would  cover  the  spirit,  all  con- 
troversy would  cease,  and  we  should  become  more 
engaged  to  help  one  another  to  be  faithful  to  what 
is  revealed  to  each,  than  anxious  to  convert 
them  to  our  views  and  opinions.  Then  when  we 
behold  things  which  appear  to  be  wrong,  or  hear 
individuals  advance  doctrines  we  cannot  acknow- 
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ledge,  we  shall  not  move  hastily  in  condemnation 
of  them,  but  first  turn  inward  to  see  if  we  have 
any  thing  to  do  to  correct  the  evil;  and  if  there  be 
nought  for  us  to  do,  we  will  rest  in  faith  that 
the  All-seeing  eye  ^discovers  all  we  behold,  and 
will  take  cognizance  thereof  without  our  being 
anxious  in  regard  thereto. 

While  we  abide  in. this  confiding  state,  if  we 
are  wronged  or  injured  by  a  brother  or  sister, 
instead  of  seeking  to  be  revenged,  or  to  obtain 
redress  through  coercive  means,  we  shall  feel  to 
pray  for  them,  leaving  our  cause  with  God  and 
waiting  in  patience  for  Him  to  order  all  things 
as  he  sees  best.  How  many  hours  of  anxiety 
and  needless  repining  would  be  saved  to  the  hu- 
man family,  could  they  but  feel  this  unwaver- 
ing confidence.  How  it  would  introduce  cheer- 
fulness instead  of  dejection  in  hours  of  disap- 
pointment, a  spirit  of  resignation  in  times  of  sore 
affliction,  and  in  and  under  all  circumstances  give 
us  a  hope  that  would  sweeten  every  bitter  cup  and 
enable  us  to  sing  praises  to  the  most  High  God 
for  his  loving  kindness,  his  matchless  mercy  to 
such  frail  and  finite  creatures  as  we  are. 

Dear  reader,  dost  thou  query,  where  shall  I 
obtain  this  confidence ?  Turn  inward;  and  listen 
to  that  voice  which  speaks  within  thee,  when 
thou  hast  become  still  and  desirous  of  being  taught; 
and  as  thou  art  willing  to  perform  the  first  act 
it  requires  thee  to  do,  be  it  ever  so  small,  or  ever 
so  much  in  the  cross,  thou  wilt  find  that  thy 
own  happiness  and  well  being  were  all  this  in- 
ward monitor  had  in  view.  Thou  wilt  then  be 
more  willing  to  obey  the  next  requisition,  be- 
cause thcu  hast  a  little  confidence  from  the  re- 
sult of  thy  first  obedience,  and  as  thou  contin- 
ues to  be  obedient,  thy  confidence  will  increase, 
and  thou  wilt  find  thou  has  been  gradually  and 
almost  insensibly  led  to  place  an  unwavering 
trust  in  thy  God.  Then  let  none  be  discouraged; 
but  endeavor  to  seek  diligently  for  the  inshin- 
ings  of  the  light  of  truth  upon  their  hearts,  and 
they  will  not  only  find  a  present  reward  of 
peace,  but  a  confiding  faith  that  will  prove  a  source 
of  perennial  joy  here,  and  the  preparation  for  a 
state  of  holy  communion  with  the  Father  of 
spirits  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

Mendon  10th  mo  I860.         J.  J.  Cornell. 


CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS, 

SO.  2.  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD. 


( Continued  from  page  58^.) 

«  Who3e  house  ARE  WE,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confi- 
dence and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end." 
—  Heb.  iii.  6. 

Since  the  time  that  the  Israelites  journeyed 
through  the  Wilderness — which  is  more  than 
three  thousand  years — men  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attaching  an  idea  of  sacredness  to  places 
and  buildings.  Not  to  touch,  in  the  meantime, 
on  the  feelings  and  practices  of  the  chosen  peo- 


ple,in  this  matter, we  suppose  that  at  a  very  early 
period  the  idea  passed  from  them  into  the  adja- 
cent countries.  The  ten  tribes,  when  they 
made  their  secession  under  Jeroboam,  did  not 
fail  to  have  this  doctrine  established  in  their 
domain.  Their  leader,  perceiving  that  he  might 
lose  his  influence,  if  his  subjects  were  permitted 
to  repair  to  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn  festivals, 
resolved  to  turn  the  sentiment  of  local  religion 
to  his  own  advantage — "  And  Jeroboam  said  in 
his  heart,  Now  shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the 
house  of  David ;  if  this  people  go  up  to  do  sac- 
rifice in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then 
shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto 
their  lord,  even  unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah, 
and  they  shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Reho- 
boam  king  of  Judah. — Whereupon  the  king 
took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and 
said  unto  them,  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  ;  behold  they  Gods,  0  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
he  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and  the  other  put  he 
in  Dan.  And  this  thing  became  a  sin ;  for  the 
people  went  to  worship  before  the  one,  even  unto 
Dau.  And  he  made  an  house  of  high  places, 
and  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi.  And  Jero- 
boam ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  like  unto  the 
feast  that  is  in  Judah,  and  he  offered  upon  the 
altar.  So  did  he  in  Bethel,  sacrificing  unto  the 
calves  that  he  had  made :  and  be  placed  in 
Bethel  the  priests  of  thehigh  places  which  he  had 
made.  So  he  offered  upon  the  altar  which  he 
had  made  in  Bethel  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
eighth  month,  even  in  the  month  which  he  had 
devised  of  his  own  heart :  and  ordained  a  feast 
unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  he  offered  upon 
the  altar,  and  burnt  incense."  (1  Kings  xii. 
26-33.) 

This  is  one  of  the  first  distinct  notices  which 
we  have  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  of  the 
transference  of  the  opinion  of  local  sanctity  from 
Jerusalem  to  another  spot.  Out  of  this  event 
without  doubt  grew  the  chain  of  circumstances 
by  which  the  Samaritans  became  a  people  so  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jews,  with  doctrines  peculiar  to 
themselves,  with  a  temple  of  their  own,  and  with 
antipathies  so  very  decided  against  the  race  of 
which  they  were  originally  a  part.  The  idea  of 
the  sanctity  of  a  place  which  God  himself  origi- 
nated and  consecrated,  and  which  he  began  to 
set  up  amongst  the  Jews  immediately  after  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt,  was,  after  it  had  legiti- 
mately subsisted  among  them  for  a  period  of 
near  five  hundred  years,  piratically  conveyed  over 
to  another  locality.  To  believe  that  there  is  a 
spot  at  which  the  heavens  draw  nearer  to  the 
earth ;  where  man,  without  parting  with  his 
lusts,  may  become  the  subject  of  influences  that 
hallow  and  that  save  him  ;  where  he  may  hold 
mystic  conference  with  powers  that,  whilst  they 
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assure  him  of  the  happiness  of  the  hereafter,  do 
not  rudely  interfere  with  his  carnal  methods  of 
enjoying  the  present — there  is  something  in 
this  plan  that  is  singularly  agreeable  to  human 
nature  as  it  is  everywhere  to  be  found.  To  bring 
this  idea  near,  is  to  improve  upon  it.  To  bring 
it  within  an  easy  distance  of  a  man's  dwelling,  is 
not  only  to  possess  it,  but  to  possess  it  in  a  com- 
fortable form.  It  was  on  this  feeling  that  Micah, 
the  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  proceeded,  when 
he  said  to  the  Levite,  "  Dwell  with  me,  and  be 
unto  be  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give 
thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  and  a  suit 
of  apparel,  and  thy  victuals."  (Judgesxvii.  10.) 
He  felt  all  the  luxury  that  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject when  he  thus  reasoned  with  himself,  "  Now 
know  I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I 
have  a  Levite  to  my  priest."    (Ver.  13.) 

This  was  not  the  thought  that  Jehovah  sanc- 
tioned, when  at  the  first  he  connected  sanctity 
with  that  Ark  wbich  he  commanded  Moses  to 
construct,  or  afterwards  with  that  Temple  which 
he  enjoined  Solomon  to  build.  These  things  were 
doctrines,  and  he  designed  them  to  serve  that  end 
to  the  men  of  the  old  economy,  and  still  more 
so  to  those  of  the  times  of  the  second  Covenant. 
Men,  however,  did  not  concern  themselves  to  un- 
derstand the  figurative  character  of  these  sacred 
localities,  they  were  content  with  a  superficial 
view;  they  perceived  that  an  honor  was  put 
upon  a  particular  place;  they  saw  that  this  ex- 
erted a  strong  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  dwelt  around  the  favored  spot,  and  they 
desired  to  transfer  the  virtue  to  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  had  a  nearer  interest.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Micah,  superstition  with  a 
dash  of  covetousness  would  be  the  leading  in- 
fluence ;  in  others,  as  in  that  of  Jeroboam,  the 
man  saw  through  the  illusion  he  was  preparing 
for  others,  and  acted  at  the  instigation  of  mere- 
ly politic  feelings.  It  was  a  mistaken  thought 
to  indulge — because  the  Almighty  had  chosen 
to  iuvest  a  place  with  a  nominal  sanctity,  there- 
by to  supply  men  with  a  diagram  in  which  they 
might  discern  great  doctrines — that  therefore  it 
was  competent  to  any  one  that  pleased  to  change 
the  place,  to  make  the  sanctity  real,  and  entire- 
ly to  lose  sight  of  the  thoughts  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  original  pattern.  There  was  no 
parity  at  all  between  the  two  ideas.  We  see  the 
attempt  made  at  an  early  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory ;  and  we  perceive  that  out  of  it  sprung  the 
distinction,  which  all  along  continued  to  be  so 
marked,  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews. 
At  a  later  period,  the  King  of  Babylon  is  pro- 
bably to  be  regarded  as  performing  a  similar  act, 
when  he  conveys  the  furniture  and  vessels  of  the 
temple  to  his  own  capital.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  in  this  act  he  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  prompted  by  a  love  of  spoil,  but  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  equally  strong  lust  of  supersti- 
tion, which  would  cause  him  to  wish  to  convey 


into  his  own  empire  that  divine  favor  of  which 
Jerusalem  used  to  be  the  principal  sphere.  Be- 
cause  God  had  nominated  Jerusalem  to  be  the 
locality  at  which  his  character  was  to  be  dis- 
played, one  man  attempts  to  transfer  the  idea  of 
sanctity  to  Samaria,  another  seeks  to  convey  it 
as  far  as  Babylon.  The  attempt  did  not  rest 
there.  It  seemed  to  spread  in  a  ratio  somewhat 
parallel  with  the  colonisation  of  the  earth.  We 
perceive  it  introduced  into  each  region  that  the 
human  family  successively  enters  upon. 

At  the  time  when  classic  literature  opens  and 
puts  us  in  possession  of  minute  details  respect- 
ing many  of  the  races  which  peopled  the  old 
world,  we  perceive  sacred  localities  recognised 
in  many  quarters.  There  were  spots  more  il- 
lustrious than  others.  There  were  places  which 
by  very  catholic  consent  were  allowed  to  stand 
in  close  proximity  to  the  celestial  regions ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  each  country  of  any  ex- 
tent had  its  own  especial  shrine.  Several  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  we  are  able  to  point  to 
many  places  which  had  become  eminent  in  this 
way )  which  were  recognised  as  illustrious  cen- 
tres ;  and  which  drew  to  them  at  stated  periods 
crowds  of  ardent  devotees  from  distant  quarters. 
There  were  such  centres  in  Persia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  Egypt  and  in  Greece.  As  if  to  show 
that  they  sprung  from  one  parent  system,  they 
were,  with  minor  diversities,  upon  a  similar  plan. 
Each  had  a  body  of  priests,  altars  that  smoked 
continually  with  victims  and  incense,  a  holy 
lamp  that  was  kept  constantly  burning.  In  im- 
itation of  the  shew-bread,  each  had  a  sacred  cake 
that  was  presented  to  the  idol ;  and,  founded 
probably  on  the  idea  of  the  inner  temple,  each 
seems  to  have  had  an  oracle,  a  hidden  sanctuary, 
and  a  set  of  mysterious  doctrines.  Scholars  in- 
form us  that  these  practices  had  travelled  far ; 
and  among  the  illustrations  they  give  of  this, 
they  apprise  us  that  the  Phoenicians,  exploring 
remote  seas  in  the  pursuits  of  trade,  transported 
the  ideas  that  had  sprung  up  in  Asia  into  the 
far  West.  We  are  told  that  Ireland  became  a 
noted  sphere  for  superstitious  rites  ;  that  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Insula  Sacra  or  the  Holy  Isl- 
and ;  and  that  its  groves  and  hills  were  early 
scenes  of  that  Druidical  worship,  which,  for  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  seems  to  have 
found  favor  among  the  Pagan  nations.  Men 
learned  in  such  subjects,  are  able  to  adduce  an 
immense  amount  of  information  relative  to  the 
temples,  shrines,  and  oracles  of  the  heathen. 
They  have  drawn  up  copious  accounts  of  the 
superstitions  of  East  and  West,  and  have  put  it 
in  the  power  of  all  who  are  curious,  to  know  the 
liturgies  and  ceremonies  that  have  been  found 
to  obtain  from  China  to  Peru.  The  names  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  of  Olympus,  Dodona, 
Ephesus,  Delphi,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  are  fami- 
liar to  the  minds  even  of  general  readers,  as  as- 
sociated with  shrines,  idols,  and  peculiar  rites ; 
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the  words  Eleusis  and  Nemea  bring  up  the  re- 
collections of  stated  festivals,  crowds  of  worship- 
pers, illuminati,  dark  mysteries,  and  many  other 
particulars  that  usually  group  themselves  round 
eminent  centres  of  heathen  worship.  The  learn- 
ed are  also  in  the  habit  of  admitting  the  fact  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  that  the  general  system 
in  each  instance  is  analogous,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  adventitious,  and  lie  within  narrow 
compass. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  did  not  im- 
mediately or  seriously  change  this  state  of  things. 
Soon  after  that  event,  indeed,  a  blow  was  struck 
at  the  centre  of  local  religion,  and  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  But 
the  system  was  too  congenial  with  human  na- 
ture readily  to  pass  away.    It  altered  its  form, 
or  it  shifted  its  sphere,  but  it  did  not  cease  to 
flourish.    Not  very  long  after  the  gospel  was 
promulgated,  the  adoration  of  places  became  pre- 
valent within  its  enclosure.    It  is  probable  that 
Jerusalem  was  never  allowed  to  lose  that  sancti- 
ty which  belong  to  it  by  right  in  times  of  the 
first  covenant.   The  Apostles,  it  is  notorious,  did 
not  rise  superior  to  their  national  prejudices. 
Paul,  the  most  enlightened  of  their  number,  ob- 
viously did  not  wholly  overcome  the  influence ; 
(Acts  xx.  16)  •  and  although  in  his  epistles  he 
lays  down  positions  which  are  quite  subversive 
of  such  ideas,  and  which  agree  with  all  Scrip- 
ture in  assuring  us  that  local  religion  is  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  new  economy, — in  his  con- 
duct (xxi.  26)  he  allows  himself  to  drop  down 
to  the  level  of  what  had  ceased  to  be  scriptural, 
and  to  fall  in  with  that  regard  to  a  place  which 
ought  to  have  passed  away  with  the  other  shad- 
ows.   It  is  morally  certain  that  if  the  Apostles 
did  not  entirely  break  free  from  the  fetters  of  the 
Law,  none  of  their  immediate  followers  exhibit- 
ed more  strength  of  mind.    Thus  a  plea  was 
afforded  for  the  statement  that  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  lent  their  sanction  to  the  adora- 
tion of  places.     Men  attended  to  the  things 
which  they  did  on  their  ordinary  footing  of 
agents,  they  omitted  to  notice  what  they  said  in 
their  extraordinary  capacity  of  inspired  recorders, 
and  preferring  the  human  to  the  superhuman, 
they  derived  lessons  from  their  practice  that 
could  not  have  been  extracted  from  their  writ- 
ings.   Thus,  customs  properly  belonging  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament,  were,  with 
great  facility,  brought  over  into  that  of  the 
New.    Men  who  were  known  to  occupy  a  higher 
station  than  any  mortals  before  them  ever  filled, 
betrayed  enough  of  preference  for  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  to  justify  their  followers  in  their  own 
eyes  in  carrying  such  feelings  to  a  much  greater 
height.     Hence,  although  the  publication  ef 
the  gospel  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  several 
great  truths  that  were  hidden  from  them  during 
the  reign  of  the  law,  it  would  appear  that  a  re- 
gard for  places  continued  much  what  it  had  been 


before.  Jerusalem,  to  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
church  at  least,  occupied  the  station  of  a  holy 
city.  It  was  a  privilege  to  dwell  within  its 
walls ;  it  was  a  blessing  to  reside  in  its  neigh- 
borhood ;  there  was  a  virtue  in  the  spots  that 
had  been  trodden  by  holy  feet ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  faithful  to  repair  thither  at  stated  inter- 
vals ;  it  was  to  be  expected  that  at  these  fanes, 
their  communications  with  Heaven  would  be 
more  beneficial  and  direct.  Jerusalem  was  not 
the  only  centre  of  such  attractions ;  it  was  not 
long  until  Rome  came  to  be  regarded  in  a  some- 
what similar  light ;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
places  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  regions, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of 
some  eminent  saint,  or  had  witnessed  some 
transaction  of  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
were  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  and  be- 
came shrines  to  which  it  was  thought  right  or 
incumbent  that  the  faithful  should  repair.  Be- 
cause the  Almighty  had  made  it  a  characteristic 
of  the  first  covenant  that  a  certain  place  should 
be  considered  holy,  and  probably  because  the 
Apostles  were  not  quite  distinct  in  shewing  by 
their  conduct  that  such  an  idea  constituted  no 
part  of  the  new  dispensation — such  were  the  rea- 
sons why  the  notion  survived  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel,  and  why  it  subsists  in  force  down 
to  the  present  hour. 

The  gospel  was  six  centuries  old  when  an 
event  occurred  that  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
sentiments  of  which  we  speak.    An  impostor  of 
eminent  capacity  busied  himself  to  found  a  new 
religion.    He  drew  largely  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament.    He  extracted  considerable 
portions  of  its  incidents  and  morality.  Interweav- 
ing what  he  found  there  with  what  his  mind  in- 
vented, he  constructed  a  system  which  was  new 
without  being  original,  and  peculiar  without  pos- 
sessing any  excellence  in  style  or  thought.  The 
author  of  this  plan,  by  admitting,  as  he  did,  the 
divine  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
claims  of  Moses  to  be  considered  a  Prophet  of 
the  Lord  ;  by  asserting  the  sacredness  of  Jeru- 
salem;   and  by  contriving  that  another  city 
should  be  invested  with  like  holy  attributes, 
helped  materially  to  sustain  such  opinions;  and 
these  opinions,  by  his  energy,  and  that  of  sev- 
eral of  his  successors,  imposed  upon  a  large  por- 
tion of  mankind.    The  investiture  of  Mecca  by 
Mahomet  with  a  halo  of  sanctity,  without  invali- 
dating the  sacredness  of  Jerusalem,  gave  the 
sanction  of  a  very  influential   mind  to  senti- 
ments that  are  strong  in  human  nature,  and 
that,  being  so,  are  easily  kept  alive.  If  there 
was  any  risk  of  the  opinion  dying  out,  the  Pro- 
phet of  Arabia  revivified  it,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  men  must  have  been  much 
more  susceptible  of  such  impressions  than  at 
present. 

Much  about  the  same  period  that  Mahomet 
put  together  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  was 
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to  command  so  great  an  influence  in  Asia,  that 
other  system  which  was  to  stamp  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  feelings  of  Europe  began  to 
arrange  itself  in  a  coherent  form.  Popery, 
whatever  plan  of  chronology  we  incline  to,  sprang 
up  at  a  time  neither  very  much  before,  nor 
very  long  after  the  publication  of  the  Koran. 
The  two  things  were  sufficiently  near  together 
to  be  pronounced  contemporaneous  in  a  general 
point  of  view.  It  formed  an  essential  element 
in  each  system  to  attach  reverence  to  buildings 
and  places.  Thus  the  two  great  antagonistic 
creeds,  one  of  which  was  first  heard  of  in  the 
seventh  century,  the  other  of  which  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  regular  plan  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
about  the  same  time,  both  coincided  in  making 
it  a  part  of  religion  to  consider  certain  places  as 
especially  sacred.  The  idea  gained  force  with 
the  progress  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  as  the 
ancient  Jewish  nation  was  constantly  repairing 
to  the  temple,  so  one  feature  of  the  dark  ages 
lay  in  this,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  continual 
movement,  journeying  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  vis- 
iting shrines  of  reputed  sanctity  in  countries  less 
remote. 

To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CONFIDENCE — HOW  THEY  SHOULD 
BE  TREATED. 

Don't  you  want  to  learn  how  to  make  the 
children  love  you  ?  Do  you  want  the  key  that 
will  unlock  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  na- 
tures ?  Then  sympathize  with  them  always. 
Never  allow  yourself  to  ridicule  any  of  their  lit- 
tle secrets.  Never  say  "Oh,  pshaw!"  when 
they  come  to  show  you  a  new  kite  or  a  marvel- 
ous top,  and  " I  can't  be  troubled,"  when  the 
hard  knot  won't  be  untied,  and  two  and  two  ob- 
stinately refuse  to  make  four  on  their  slates. 
Kites  and  knots  are  only  the  precursers  of  older 
thoughts  and  deeper  trials  which  the  parents 
may  one  day  plead  in  vain  to  share  !  Don't 
laugh  at  any  of  a  child's  ideas,  however  odd  or 
absurd  they  may  seem  to  you;  let  them  find 
your  sympathy  ready  in  all  their  wonderments 
and  aspirations. 

Is  there  any  man  so  wise  in  his  own  conceit 
as  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was  a  time  when 
once  he,  also,  was  a  child  ?  The  little  folks  are 
too  much  crowded  out  in  this  world  ;  people 
generally  seem  to  think  that  they  can  be  put  in 
anywhere,  or  made  to  eat  anything,  or  crammed 
into  any  out-of-the-way  corners,  to  amuse  them- 
selves anyhow.  We  don't  agree  with  these  cross- 
grained  wise  acres. 

It  don't  take  much  to  make  a  child  love  you> 
and  the  benefits  to  him  are  incalculable.  Oh, 
how  much  better  it  is  for  children  to  bring  all 
their  cares  and  troubles  and  temptations  under 
the  gentle  eye  of  a  wise  parent ! — What  a  safe-  j 


guard  it  is  for  them  to  feel  that  there  is  always 
a  kind  ear  to  listen  to  their  doubts  and  griefs, 
and  a  gentle  shoulder  for  their  little  hearts  to 
nestle  against.  Respect  their  rights;  never 
think  you  can  say  bitter  things  in  their  presence, 
or  do  unjust  actions.  They  are  the  finest  dis- 
criminators of  the  fair  and  unfair  in  the  world. 

Somebody  says  :  "  When  you  are  inclined  to 
be  cross  with  children  for  being  slow  to  learn 
just  try  a  moment  to  write  with  your  left  hand. 
See  how  awkward  it  proves,  and  then  remember 
that  with  children  it  is  all  left  hand  \"  Preserve 
us  from  precocious  infants  who  spring  up  ready 
made  philosophers  and  casuists; — cherry-cheek- 
ed little  blockheads  are  infinitely  preferable. 
Above  all,  do  not  be  ashamed  to  let  them  know 
that  you  love  them.  Remember  that  they  will 
be  men  and  women  some  day,  and  the  slightest 
word  which  may  influence  their  future  lives 
should  become  a  thing  of  moment  in  your  eyes. 
— Life  Illustrated. 


REST  AWHILE. 

Don't  you  think,  dear  friend,  you  are  working 
too  hard  ? 

Oh,  I  must  "  work  while  the  day  lasts." 

But  you  should  take  some  time  to  rest. 

Time  enough  to  rest  in  heaven.  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

But  it  is  your  duty  to  take  care  of  your  health, 
to  preserve  your  life. 

u  He  that  findeth  (or  saveth)  his  life  shall 
lose  it." 

Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  follow  up  that  perni- 
cious practice  of  living  on  detached  texts  of 
Scripture,  I  have  done.  I  have  often  questioned 
why  there  were  such  diversities  of  sects  and 
shades  of  belief  in  the  church,  till  I  found  that 
each  man  makes  up  his  mind  on  certain  points, 
and  then  chooses  his  texts  to  support  his  belief. 

But  I  will  meet  you  on  your  own  ground. 
God  gave  us,  in  the  first  place,  ourselves  to  take 
care  of  and  keep  in  order,  mentally,  morally  and 
physically;  next,  our  families  and  friends;  and 
in  the  widening  circle  in  various  degrees,  others 
— the  whole  world. 

The  laws  of  our  being,  our  well-being,  are 
God's  laws,  which  we  are  bound  to  obey — and 
one  of  these  laws  is  the  necessity  of  rest,  as  well 
for  the  body  as  for  the  mind.  We  may  go  on 
and  work  because  we  see  so  much  to  be  done, 
and  we  are  needed ;  but  the  work  does  not  de- 
pend on  us.  It  is  the  Lord's,  and  may  be  done 
by  us  feebly,  imperfectly,  unworthily,  perhaps 
better  not  done  at  all.  While  the  intention  may 
be  good,  we  may  greatly  err,  and  no  blessing 
follow  — because  we  mistake  our  duty. 

In  these  days  of  intense  and  wearing  activity, 
when  we  are  inclined  to  take  up  the  whole  world, 
though  we  can  only  blindly  stagger  under  the 
burden,  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned.    I  have 
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also  a  text :  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  come  ye 
yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest 
awhile." 

Jesus,  we  are  told,  "  knew  what  was  in  man." 
The  apostles  had  been  sent  forth  to  teach  and  to 
preach ;  they  had  been  tried  by  seeing  the  early 
death  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  martyr  to  his  faith- 
fulness, when  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age.  They  had  come  to  Jesus  with  the  painful 
report,  and  the  story  of  the  success  of  their 
ministry  in  teaching  and  healing ;  and  he  now 
saw  their  need  of  rest.  They  were  men,  their 
powers  were  limited,  they  still  had  work  before 
them,  a  life  of  trial,  and  the  best  use  of  the 
present  time  was  to  rest.  They  could  go  on  as 
they  now  were,  but  only  still  further  to  exhaust 
themselves  and  become  unfit  for  future  labor. 

When  we  read  the  lives  of  the  apostles  we  are 
almost  led  to  feel  that  they  took  no  rest,  yet  in- 
cidentally we  learn  of  their  tarrying  at  the 
houses  of  friends  and  disciples,  and  being  minis- 
tered unto.  Paul  was  a  long  time  in  Arabia ; 
sometimes  they  were  shut  up  in  prison,  where 
they  must  perforce  keep  still.  Their  voyages 
and  trials  afforded  them  change,  and  in  a  sense 
rest.  We  need  not  try  to  be  wiser  or  better  than 
they. 

Nay,  our  Lord  gave  the  example ;  he  does 
not  say,  go  and  rest,  but  "  come  and  rest  awhile," 
as  if  he  would  share  their  refreshment,  as  if  even 
his  nature  needed  repose.  That  the  plan  was 
frustrated  by  the  people  following  in  their  eager- 
ness, proves  nothing  against  the  wisdom  of  the 
attempt. 

Rest  awhile.  The  work  is  not  done,  it  will 
end  only  with  life ;  rest  long  enough  to  renew 
our  strength  and  resume  our  efforts  with  more 
vigor  and  zeal,  refreshed  in  body  and  soul. 
Rest  awhile,  and  then  go  on  serving  the  Lord, 
though  sometimes  "your  strength  is  to  sit  still." 
Ernest. — Independent. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MO.  1,  1860. 


The  Reading  Association  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia has  met  in  the  Library  room  at  Race 
Street  Meeting  House,  for  the  last  three  winters, 
and  many  of  those  who  have  attended  its  meet- 
ings can  look  back  upon  them  as  seasons  of 
refreshment  and  instruction.  Its  proceedings 
exhibit  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive reading  connected  with  the  History  of  our 
Religious  Society,  as  well  as  general  literature, 
all  of  which,  it  is  believed,  has  been  unexcep- 
tionable in  its  character. 

3j  the  erection  of  additional  book- cases  in  the 


Library,  and  the  occupancy  of  the  adjoining 
room  by  a  school  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  limits  have  been  much  circum- 
scribed. Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  thought 
best  to  open  the  Library  room  for  the  Reading 
Association,  on  Second  day  evening3  through 
the  ensuing  winter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
of  the  older  Friends  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  with  the  Association  and  aiding  it, 
will  feel  the  obligation  to  be  present. 

Experience  has  proved  that  social  mingling 
between  the  old  and  young  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, has  been  advantageous,  and  it  is  with 
satisfaction  we  notice  that  similar  institutions 
have  been  in  operation  in  other  places,  during 
the  past  two  years,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Could  opportunities  of  this  kind  be  given  to  our 
younger  members  throughout  the  Society  to 
mingle  with  their  elder  friends,  by  those  who 
have  the  accommodations  for  inviting  their  friends 
and  neighbors  to  their  houses  to  spend  an  after- 
noon or  evening,  we  think  the  bond  of  religious 
union  would  be  strengthened,  and  our  younger 
members  would  feel  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  our  Society.  Com- 
mittees might  be  appointed  to  select  reading 
and  readers,  and  original  essays  might  be  intro- 
duced. A  few  simple  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  these  gatherings  would  be  necessary,  and  a 
few  hours  might  thus  be  profitably  occupied  in 
reading  and  conversation. 

Married,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Green  street,  Philadelphia, 
at  the  house  of  Isaac  P.  Mein,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Edwin 
R.  Hawkins  to  Mary  L.  Mein,  both  of  this  city. 


ANNUAL    REPORT  OF  THE    LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  FRIENDS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia : 
In  preceding  Annual  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  advantages  of  the  Institution  over 
which  they  have  been  called  to  have  a  super- 
vision have  so  often  been  presented,  and  its 
utility  so  frequently  been  urged  upon  Friends, 
that  it  would  seem  but  little  was  now  left  them 
to  say,  other  than  in  the  presentation  of  the  usual 
statistics,  of  the  use  made  of  it  during  the  year. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  once  more  to 
refer  to  the  importance  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Library  as  being  a  stepping  stone  for  many 
a  youthful  mind,  and  affording  facilities  for 
gradual  advancement  and  development,  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  accompanied  probably  with 
fewer  objections  than  exist  in  any  other  kindred 
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association ;  in  fact,  as  remarked  in  a  former 
report,  your  Committee  know  of  no  other  library 
possessing  a  similar  arrangement.  Allusion  is 
made  to  the  "Juvenile  and  Abridged  "  de- 
partment ;  many  of  the  well  worn  volumes  of 
which  attest  the  value  placed  upon  them  by  the 
youthful  visitors  to  the  room. 

The  abridged  histories  therein  contained  have 
been  selected  with  great  care,  and  no  opportu- 
nity is  lost  for  introducing  all  reliable  publications 
of  this  character  as  soon  as  published.  The 
importance  of  this  kind  of  iuformation  is  not 
confined  to,  or  appreciated  by,  the  young  alone. 
Those  of  more  mature  years  often  seek  instruc- 
tion in  this  condensed  form,  and  doubtless,  fre- 
quently with  greater  profit  than  would  result 
from  the  perusal  of  more  voluminous  histories. 

In  the  Scientific  department  some  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  through  the  year,  and 
particularly  by  the  introduction  of  Appleton's 
New  American  Cyclopedia,  as  far  as  now 
published,  the  intention  being  to  continue  the 
series  as  fast  as  it  is  issued  from  the  press. 

The  accession  to  our  collection  of  Religious 
works  by  the  ordinary  process  of  new  publica- 
tions must  of  necessity  always  be  slow.  Friends 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  authors  in  this  field  of 
labor,  although  we  have  recently  gladly  availed 
ourselves  of  several  compilations,  arranged  by 
competent  individuals  who  have  evidently  had 
the  good  of  society  at  heart ;  and  published  in 
an  attractive  and  instructive  form,  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  rescue  from  oblivion  many 
valuable  reminiscences,  that  otherwise  would 
almost  cease  to  be  known  amongst  us. 

In  aid  of  one  of  thes4  compilations,  the  Com 
mittee  directed  the  importation  from  London  of 
a  number  of  publications  of  ancient  Friends  not 
to  be  elsewhere  procured  ;  Wme  of  them  very  old 
copies,  almost,  if  not  entirely  out  of  print. 

We  believe  the  same  /good  effect  in  their 
sphere  will  be  produced  by  those  condensed 
works,  as  those  already  spoken  of  in  reference  to 
our  abridged  histories.  | 
For  this  department  we  have  recently  had 
placed  in  our  keeping  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Isaac  T.  Hopper,  his  library,  consisting  of  about 
200  volumes,  embracing  some  rare  and  valu- 
able works  ;  and  though  a  small  portion  of  them 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  not  to  separate  the  collection.  We 
have  therefore  appropriated  a  case  exclusively 
for  their  reception,  and  as  sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  been  afforded  to  prepare  a  catalogue  for  ap- 
pending to  our  usual  list  of  books  introduced 
during  the  year,  that  portion  of  the  arrangement 
will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  Annual 
Report. 

In  the  departments  of  "  Voyages  and 
Travels,"  and  u  History  and  Biography," 
may  be  found  a  large  number  of  standard  works, 
and  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being 


made ;  while  the  "  Miscellaneous  "  embraces 
every  thing  that  its  title  denotes,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  select  library, 
and  the  pecuniary  means  placed  at  our  disposal. 

A  number  of  volumes  have  been  donated, 
amongst  which  are  several  ancient  and  valuable 
works.  We  have  also  had  presented  three  mar- 
riage certificates  issued  by  monthly  meetings  in 
the  years  1682,  1714  and  1743,  respectively, 
which  we  have  had  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
room.  We  highly  prize  these  records  of  the 
past,  and  believe  Friends  might  frequently  thus 
enhance  the  value  of  our  collection  by  placing 
such  relics  in  the  Library. 

Our  cases  are  fast  filling  up,  and  we  have  had 
two  new  ones  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room  in  order  to  afford  additional  space  to  each 
class  of  books — some  of  which  were  previously 
inconveniently  crowded — and  although  this 
change  has  involved  the  removal  of  nearly  every 
book  in  the  library,  the  advantages  gained  will 
amply  repay  the  labor  and  expense. 

The  increase  has  been  one  hundred  and  forty  - 
three  volumes,  comprising  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  works.  This  number  does  not  include 
the  library  of  the  late  Isaac  T.  Hopper ;  nor  the 
books  imported,  none  of  which  have  yet  been 
catalogued ;  while  the  whole  number  is  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty -tioo  volumes 
now  catalogued  and  classified. 

Catalogues  completed  up  to  the  present  time 
can  be  procured  of  the  Librarian  at  the  low  price 
of  twenty-five  cents. 

There  has  been  a  circulation  of  nearly  five 
thousand  volumes  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
The  entire  number  of  individuals  using  the 
library  for  that  period  has  been  241  females, 
172  males — making  a  total  of  416  individuals. 
Of  this  entire  number,  about  66  are  supposed  to 
be  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  42 
under  ten  years,  making  a  total  of  108  under  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

The  Room  is  now  open  as  heretofore,  on 
Fourth  and  Seventh  day  evenings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Friends  generally,  and  on  Seventh 
day  afternoons  for  the  exclusive  accommodation 
of  Females. 

In  the  confidence  that  the  foregoing  exhibit 
of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Library  can- 
not but  be  acceptable  to  our  contributors,  and  to 
Friends  generally,  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
that  its  advantages  may  be  still  further  appreci- 
ated, the  committee  now  concludes. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, 

Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

Clerk. 

Philada,,  Eleventh  month,  1860. 

A  wise  man  is  ever  looking  inward.  What 
matter  what  you  know,  if  you  do  not  know 
yourself. 
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TRAVELS  IN  THE  AMOOR. 

Travels  in  the  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor, 
and  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
and  China.  With  Adventures  among  the  Mountain 
Kirghis ;  and  the  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz, 
Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Gelyaks  ;  the  Hunting  and  Pas- 
toral Trtbes.  By  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  F.  R. 
S.,  Author  of  "  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia." 
With  a  Map  and  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  who  in  a  former  work  has  more 
than  sketched  Siberia,  in  this  volume  extends 
his  account  of  a  great  region  almost  unknown  to 
the  traveller,  and,  following  the  example  of  the 
Russians,  masters  the  Amoor.  His  new  work 
closes  with  a  valuable  topographical  detail  of  the 
course  of  the  Amoor,  with  tables  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  region,  and  with  an  ample  index 
that  exhibits  while  it  adds  to  the  substantial 
value  of  a  narrative  against  which  we  can  object 
only  that  it  is  written  perhaps  with  a  little  too 
much  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader, 
who  must,  above  all  things,  be  amused.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  Mr.  Atkinson  that  he  is  an 
artist  who  has  devoted  himself  for  many  years 
to  the  enjoyment  of  wild  scenery  and  adventure 
among  the  remote  tribes  whom,  together  with 
their  steppes  and  pasturages,  he  describes  ;  that 
his  activity  seems  to  be  indefatigable,  and  that 
he  is,  of  all  Englishmen,  probably  of  all  men, 
the  one  who  knows  most  about  the  remote  Asiatic 
tracts,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  entire  atten- 
tion. His  enjoyment  of  life  and  adventure 
among  the  encampments  of  the  great  horde  of 
the  Kirghis  Tartars  is  delightfully  fresh,  and 
gives  vivacity,  as  well  as  accuracy,  to  all  his 
descriptions.  He  is  not  dry,  even  when  in  the 
deserts.  This,  for  example,  is  his  account  of  a 
day's  ride  across  the  waste : 

"  There  was  a  belt  along  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert, about  two  miles  in  width,  on  which  tufts  of 
rough  grass  were  growing,  and  broad  patches  of 
plants,  having  succulent  leaves  and  deep  crimson 
flowers.  These  were  quickly  passed,  and  we 
entered  upon  a  sandy  waste,  which,  to  the  south, 
the  east,  and  the  west,  appeared  a  sei  of  sand. 
Stopping  my  horse,  I  glanced  back  at  the  aoul 
and  the  herds  we  had  left ;  a  few  camels  and 
horses  only  could  be  seen,  now  diminished  almost 
to  specks ;  but  the  yourts  and  the  people  were 
no  longer  visible.  I  desired  the  Kirghis  to 
point  out  the  direction  of  our  route,  which  was 
nearly  south-west,  and  then  we  started  onwards. 
For  many  miles  the  sand  was  hard  like  a  floor, 
over  which  we  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  After 
this  we  found  it  soft  in  places,  and  raised  into 
thousands  of  little  mounds  by  the  wind.  Our 
horses  were  now  changed,  and  in  an  hour  these 
mounds  were  passed,  when  we  were  again  on  a 
•good  surface,  still  riding  hard. 

"  Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  our  steeds 
had  been  changed  a  second  time;  those  we  started 
with  seeming  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  the 
aoul.    In  our  route  there  was  no  change  visible; 


it  was  still  the  same  plain  ;  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  cloud  floating  in  the  air,  that,  by 
cisting  a  shadow  over  the  steppe,  could  give  a 
slight  variation  to  the  scene.  At  noon  I  called 
a  halt,  to  look  around  with  my  glass  ;  but  nothing 
appeared  on  the  sandy  waste.  When  mid-day 
had  passed,  my  attendants  desired  to  stop..  The 
horses  were  piqueted  in  three  groups,  but  we 
could  procure  them  neither  grass  nor  water. 
The  Kirghis  produced  smoked  horse  flesh,  and 
their  Koumis  bottles,  and  they  and  the  Cossacks 
dined.  A  piece  of  boiled  mutton  having  been 
secured  from  last  night's  feast,  on  this  I  made 
my  repast. 

"  While  the  men  were  taking  their  meal,  I 
walked  along  about  half  a  mile.  The  whole 
horizon  was  swept  with  my  glass,  but  neither 
man,  animal,  or  bird  could  be  seen.  One  of  the 
Kirghis  galloped  up  to  me,  bringing  my  horse, 
and  urged  me  to  begone.  Having  resumed  my 
saddle,  we  rode  on  for  severai  hours,  but  there 
was  no  change  of  scene.  One  spot  was  so  like 
another  that  we  seemed  to  make  no  progress  ; 
and  though  we  had  gone  over  a  considerable 
distance,  nothing  could  be  observed  to  indicate 
that  we  were  drawing  near  a  grassy  region.  No 
landmark  was  visible,  no  rock  protruded  through 
the  sterile  soil ;  neither  thorny  shrub,  nor  flower- 
ing plant  appeared,  to  indicate  the  approach  to 
a  habitable  region.  All  around  was  £  Kizil-koom' 
(red  sand.) 

"  What  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  on  these  vast 
arid  plains,  deserted  alike  by  man,  beast,  and 
bird  !  Men  speak  of  the  solitude  of  dense  for- 
ests. I  have  ridden  through  their  dark  shades 
for  days  together;  but  there  was  the  sighing  of 
the  breeze,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  branches ;  sometimes  the  crash  of  one 
of  these  giants  of  the  forests,  which,  in  falling, 
woke  up  many  an  echo,  causing  the  wild  ani- 
mals to  growl,  and  the  frightened  birds  to  utter 
shrieks  of  alarm.  This  was  not  solitude ;  the 
leaves  and  trees  found  tongues,  and  sent  forth 
voices  ;  but  on  these  dreary  deserts  no  sound 
was  heard  to  break  the  death-like  silence  which 
hangs  perpetually  over  the  blighted  region. 

"  Fourteen  hours  had  passed,  and  still  a  desert 
was  before  us.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  below 
the  horizon.  The  Kirghis  assured  me  that  two 
hours  more  would  take  us  to  the  pastures  and 
to  water;  but  they  doubted  our  finding  an  aoul 
in  the  dark.  Our  hoises  began  to  feel  the  dis- 
tance we  had  travelled,  and  now  we  changed 
them  every  hour.  We  still  kept  on  at  a  good 
speed;  and  though  two  hours  more  had  elapsed, 
there  were  no  signs  of  herbage.  It  had  become 
quite  dark,  and  the  stars  were  shining  brilliantly 
in  the  deep  blue  vault.  My  guides  altered  their 
course,  going  more  to  the  south.  On  inquiring 
why  they  made  this  change,  one  of  them  pointed 
to  a  star,  intimating  that  by  that  they  must, 
direct  their  course. 
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il  We  travelled  onward,  sometimes  glancing  at 
the  planets  above,  and  then  anxiously  scanning 
the  gloom  around,  in  the  hope  of  discerning  the 
fire  of  some  dwelling  that  would  furnish  food  and 
water  for  our  animals.  Having  ridden  on  in 
this  manner  for  many  miles,  one  of  the  men 
stopped  suddenly,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
discovered  that  we  had  reached  vegetation.  The 
horses  became  more  lively,  and  increased  their 
speed,  by  which  the  Kirghis  knew  that  water 
was  not  far  off.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
plunged  with  us  into  a  stream,  and  eagerly  began 
to  quench  their  terrible  thirst,  after  their  long 
and  toilsome  journey." 

When  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1848,  con- 
verted the  people  on  the  Trans  Baikal  into  Cos- 
sacks, with  a  view  to  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
extension  of  territory  upon  the  Amoor,  the  change 
closed  the  silver  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  and  stopped 
the  supply  of  native  lead.  Search  was  made  for 
mines,  and  there  were  found  near  Tchingiz-tau, 
among  the  Kirghis,  far  beyond  the  Russian 
frontier,  mines  from  which  vast  quantities  of 
lead,  besides  much  silver,  could  be  obtained. 
A  meeting  for  negotiating  transfer  of  the  land 
was  arranged,  therefore,  between  the  Kirghis 
Sultan  and  the  Russian  director  of  mines  in  the 
Altai.  The  minerals  are  distributed  over  a  space 
nearly  twenty  miles  long  by  eight  broad,  but  the 
chief  of  the  mines  saw  that  a  broader  district, 
which  included  a  small  river,  had  to  be  secured. 
The  settlement  began,  of  course,  with  feasting  of 
the  chiefs : — 

"  Their  appetites  having  been  fully  satisfied, 
the  director  deemed  it  a  favorable  moment  to 
commence  proceedings.  He,  therefore,  desired 
his  interpreter  to  ask  the  price  at  which  the 
sultan  valued  the  stony  tract,  and  the,  pastures 
on  its  western  side,  with  the  stream  of  water 
which  bounded  it  in  that  direction.  In  reply, 
the  sultan  stated  that  he  and  the  chiefs  were 
willing  to  sell  the  land  with  the  minerals  on  the 
following  terms,  viz.  :  That  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  silver  (meaning  silver  roubles) 
should  be  paid  to  him,  and  a  gold  medal  added, 
like  the  one  presented  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der I.  to  Sultan  Boulania.  Also,  that  another 
sum  of  one  hundred  silver  roubles  should  be 
paid  to  the  mulla  and  the  chiefs,  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them.  But  he  said  that  the 
river,  they  could  not  dispose  of,  as  that  was 
necessary  for  their  pastures,  and  for  watering 
their  cattle. 

"  The  director  now  told  them  that  he  must 
absolutely  insist  on  the  river  being  included,  as 
he  could  not  purchase  the  mines  without  it. 
Nor  would  it,  he  said,  be  injurious  to  the  tribes, 
as  their  cattle  could  drink  at  the  stream  before 
it  entered  the  mining  district,  where  it  passed 
for  many  miles  through  their  pastures.  He, 
however,  promised  to  add  something  more  to 
the  amount  named  by  the  sultan,  if  this  point 


was  ceded  to  him.  Having  stated  this,  he  or- 
dered the  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  and  shining 
roubles  to  be  placed  on  the  tables ;  the  large 
gold  medal,  with  its  broad  red  ribbon,  was  taken 
out  of  its  case  and  placed  near  the  money;  and 
one  hundred  roubles  more  counted  down  for  the 
mulla  and  the  chiefs.  A  gold-laced,  scarlet  coat 
and  a  sabre  were  now  added  to  the  heap  intended 
for  the  sultan ;  a  kalat  or  long  robe,  of  vivid 
colors,  and  a  gold  imperial,  were  put  on  the  table 
for  eash  of  the  chiefs  and  the  mulla.  The  in- 
terpreter was  instructed  to  tell  the  sultan  that 
all  these  things  would  be  given  if  the  river  were 
included  in  the  purchase ;  if  not,  the  negotiation 
would  be  at  an  end,  as  no  further  offer  would  be 
made.  They  were  not  prepared  for  this  mode 
of  settling  the  matter;  it  seemed  far  too  abrupt, 
as  their  transactions  usually  occupy  days ;  indeed, 
sometimes  weeks  are  consumed  in  settling  their 
bargains,  time  being  no  object  with  them.  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment,  and 
then  at  the  valuables  spread  out  before  them, 
anxious  to  secure  them,  but  still  desiring  to  get 
more. 

"  Having  spoken  together  for  some  minutes, 
the  sultan  said  that  it  would  take  time  for  them 
to  consider  the  matter,  adding  that  they  would 
consult  all  the  tribes  about  it,  and  give  an 
answer  in  a  few  days.  The  director  fully  under- 
stood what  was  meant  by  this,  and  that  they 
intended  delaying  their  decision  until  something 
more  was  offered;  and  knowing  that  this  would 
be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  if  once 
permitted,  he  told  the  sultan  that,  as  the  matter 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  himself, 
the  mulla,  chiefs,  and  tribes,  for  several  months, 
they  could  not  require  any  further  time.  Be- 
sides, he  had  taken  a  long  journey  to  meet  them, 
and  now  he  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
admit  of  delay.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary 
that  they  should  definitely  decide,  before  the 
council  broke  up,  whether  they  accepted  his 
offer  or  not;  finally,  he  assured  them  that  if 
they  once  left  his  yourt  without  concluding  the 
bargain,  he  should  start  on  his  return  within  an 
hour. 

"Without  further  remark,  the  sultan  began 
examining  the  sabre  and  the  coat,  desiring  that 
the  latter  should  be  tried  on.  He  was  quickly 
invested  with  it,  and  viewed  the  extraordinary 
change  that  appeared  in  his  person  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  gold  medal  was  hung  on  his 
breast,  producing  a  great  effect ;  but  when  a 
Cossack  buckled  the  sabre  on  his  waist,  this 
settled  the  point.  He  would  have  given  half 
the  rivers  in  the  steppe  sooner  than  be  stripped 
of  his  weapon  and  finery. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  mulla  and  chiefs  were 
bedecked  in  their  new  clothing,  evidently  on  the 
best  terms  with  themselves,  and  vastly  admiring 
each  other.  The  money  was  handed  to  the  sul- 
tan, which  he  rolled  up  in  his  shawl  and  secured 
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round  his  waist,  as  this  was  too  precious  in  his 
eyes  to  be  trusted  to  any  other  hands.  The 
mulla  and  chiefs  followed  his  example.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  sultan  stamped  his  seal  on  a 
document  transferring  to  the  great  White  Khan 
the  whole  district  shown  on  a  map  prepared 
beforehand,  with  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals  it  might  contain,  its  pastures,  and  the 
river.  Thus,  for  a  sum  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  his  imperial  majesty  acquired 
mines  and  a  freehold  property  in  the  Kirghis 
Steppe,  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  expand 
rapidly  towards  all  the  points  of  the  compass. 
These  mines  are  of  immense  value,  and  are  now 
sending  their  contributions  to  the  imperial  mint. 

"  The  council  broke  up,  and  all  parties  were 
satisfied.  When  the  sultan  ltft  the  yourt,  and  ap- 
peared before  his  tribe  in  all  his  splendor,  nothing 
could  exceed  their  astonishment;  they  evidently 
thought  that  no  earthly  monarch  could  surpass 
him  in  grandeur." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  HIDDEN  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height, 
Whose  depth  unfathomed,  no  man  knows; 

I  see  from  far  thy  beauteous  light, 
And  inly  sigh  for  thy  repose : 

My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 

At  rest,  till  it  find  rest  in  thee. 

Is  there  a  thing  beneath  the  sun, 

That  strives  with  tbee  my  heart  to  share  ? 

Ah  !  tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone, 
The  Lord  of  every  motion  there  : 

Then  shall  my  heart  from  earth  be  free. 

When  it  has  found  repose  in  thee. 

0  crucify  this  self,  that  I 

No  more,  but  Christ  in  me,  may  live ! 
Bid  all  my  vile  affections  die, 

Nor  let  one  hateful  lust  survive. 
In  all  things,  nothing  may  I  see, 
Nothing  desire,  or  seek},  but  thee. 

—  Charles  Wesley. 


MOTHER'S  BONNET. 

From  the  Keystone  Monthly,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School. 

It  lies  in  a  sober  band-box, 

A  bonnet  of  drab  and  white, 
Free  from  the  slightest  speck  of  dust, 

Carefully  shut  from  the  light. 
No  ribbon  adorns  this  bonnet, 

No  flowers  its  front  disgrace, — 
A  well-stretched  lining  of  plain  white  silk 

Lies  next  to  the  placid  face. 

And  every  «  First-day"  morning, 

A  quarter  after  nine, 
It  is  walked  down  stairs  on  a  Soger's  end, 

In  a  mathematical  line  ; 
It  is  straightened  before  the  lookiag-glass, 

With  but  little  pride,  I  know, 
And  the  flowing  strings  of  plainest  drab 

Are  tied  in  a  Quaker  bow. 


I  have  loved  since  I  was  a  little  child, 

To  gaze  on  each  pUcid  face, 
Of  those  who  sat  in  the  "  gallery," 

With  a  quiet  Christian  grace  ; 
The  kindly  smile  that  was  free  for  all. 

And  the  gently-falling  word, 
A  world  of  slumbering  better  thoughts 

In  the  soul  of  the  erring  stirred. 

When  I  see  a  plain  drab  bonnet, 

In  street  or  crowded  hall, 
My  heart  leaps  up,  for  I  know  a  smile 

Of  goodness  is  under  them  all. 
For  kinder  words  and  sweeter  tones, 

Than  poet  e'er  sung  in  sonnet, 
Have  always  come,  with  pleasant  smiles, 

From  mother's  Quaker  bonnet. 

Lira  Vernon. 


THE  FACE  THAT  EVER  WEARS  A  SMILE. 

I  love  the  man  whose  open  brow 

Proclaims  a  noble  mind  ; 
I  love  the  sympathetic  soul 

That  feels  for  all  mankind — 
That  feels  for  human  wrongs  and  woes, 

And  pities  e'en  their  guile  ; 
And  0,  I  love  the  angel  face 

That  ever  wears  a  smile  1 

I  love  my  little  lisping  child, 

And  her  who  gave  it  birth  ; 
I  love  the  memory  of  the  dead, 

Whose  deeds  illume  our  earth  ; 
I  love  the  friend  of  freedom's  cause, 

Whom  gold  could  ne'er  defile  ; 
And  0,  I  love  the  angel  face 

That  ever  wears  a  smile  ! 

The  face  that  ever  wears  a  smile 

Hath  sunshine  in  the  heart: 
Its  beaming  rays  reflect  around — 

A  thousand  joys  impart; 
It  gladdens,  cheers,  inspires  with  hope, 

Far  more  than  tongue  can  tell; 
'Tis  in  such  hearts  the  angels  bright 

Forever  love  to  dwell. 


AMONG  THE  TREES. 
(Continued  from  page  590.) 

Above  all  the  trees  of  the  New  World,  the 
Elm  deserves  to  be  considered  the  sovereign  tree 
of  New  England.  It  is  abundant  both  in  field 
and  forest,  and  forms  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  our  cleared  and  cultivated  grounds 
Though  the  Elm  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  o: 
the  country,  in  no  other  is  it  so  conspicuous  as 
in  the  Northeastern  States,  where,  from  thi 
earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  it  has  beer 
planted  as  a  shade-tree,  and  has  been  valued  a 
an  ornament  above  the  proudest  importation! 
from  a  foreign  clime.  It  is  the  most  remark 
able  of  the  drooping  trees  except  the  Willow 
which  it  surpasses  in  stateliness  and  .  in  th( 
variety  of  its  growth. 

When  I  look  upon  a  noble  Elm, — though 
feel  no  disposition  to  contemn  the  studies  c 
those  who  examine,  its  flowers  and  fruit  with  th  ! 
scrutinizing  eye  of  science,  or  the  calculations  ( 
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those  who  consider  only  its  practical  use— it  is  to 
me  an  object  of  pleasing  veneration.    I  look  upon 
it  as  the  embodiment  of  some  benign  intention 
of  Providence,  who  has  adapted  it  in  numerous 
ways  to  the  wants  of  his  creatures.    While  ad- 
miring its  grace  and  its  majesty,  I  think  of  the 
great  amount  of  human  happiness  and  of  comfort 
to  the  inferior  animals  of  which  it  has  been  the  I 
blessed  instrument.    How  many  a  happy  assem- 1 
blage  of  children  and  young  persons  has  been,  j 
during  the  past  century,  repeatedly  gathered  j 
under  its  shade,  in  the  sultry  noons  of  summer  !  j 
How  many  a  young  May-queen  has  been  crown- 1 
ed  under  its  roof,  when  the  greensward  was  just  • 
daisied  with  the  early  flowers  of  spring  !    And  j 
how  many  a  weary  traveller  has  rested  from  his 
journey  in  its  benevolent  shade,  and  from  a  state 
of  weariness  and  vexation,  when  o'erspent  by 
heat  and  length  of  way,  has  subsided  into  one 
of  quiet  thankfulness  and  content  1 

Though  the  Elm  has  never  been  consecrated 
by  the  Muse,  or  dignified  by  making  a  figure  in 
the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  native  in- 
habitant of  New  England  associates  its  varied 
forms  with  all  that  is  delightful  in  the  scenery 
of  his  own  land  or  memorable  in  its  history. 
He  has  beheld  many  a  noble  avenue  formed  of 
Elms,  when  standing  in  rows  in  the  village,  or 
by  the  rustic  road-side.  He  has  seen  them  ex- 
tending their  broad  and  benevolent  arms  as  a 
protection  over  many  a  spacious  old  farm-house 
and  many  an  humble  cottage,  and  equally  har- 
monizing with  all.  They  meet  his  sight  in  the 
public  grounds  of  the  city,  with  their  ample  shade 
and  flowing  spray,  inviting  him  to  linger  under 
their  pleasant  umbrage  in  summer  \  and  in  winter 
he  has  beheld  them  among  the  rude  hills  and 
mountains,  like  spectral  figures  keeping  sentry 
among  their  passes,  and,  on  the  waking  of  the 
year,  suddenly  transformed  into  towers  of  lux- 
uriant verdure  and  beauty.  Every  year  of  his 
life  has  he  seen  the  beautiful  Hang-Bird  weave 
his  pensile  habitation  upon  the  long  and  flexible 
branches  of  the  Elm,  secure  from  the  reach  of 
every  living  creature.  From  its  vast  dome  of 
interwoven  branches  and  foliage  he  hag  listened 
to  the  songs  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  birds  ; 
and  under  its  shelter  he  has  witnessed  many  a 
merry-making  assemblage  of  children,  employed 
in  the  sportive  games  of  summer. 

To  a  native  of  New  England,  therefore,  the 
Elm  has  a  value  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
sacredness  than  any  other  tree.  Setting  aside 
the  pleasure  derived  from  it  as  an  object  of 
visual  beauty,  it  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  familiar  scenes  of  home  and  the  events  of 
his  early  life.  In  my  own  mind  it  is  pleasingly 
allied  with  those  old  dwelling-houses  which 
were  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  form  one  of  the  marked  features  of  New 
England  home  architecture  during  that  period. 
They  are  known  by  their  broad  and  ample,  but 


low-studded  rooms,  their  numerous  windows  with 
small  panes,  their  single  chimney  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof  that  sloped  down  to  the  lower  story 
in  the  back  part,  and  in  their  general  unpre- 
tending appearance,  reminding  one  vividly  of 
that  simplicity  of  life  which  characterized  our 
people  before  the  Revolution.  Their  very 
homeliness  is  delightful,  by  leaving  the  imagi- 
nation free  to  dwell  upon  their  pleasing  suggest- 
ions. Not  many  of  these  charming  old  houses 
are  now  extant:  but  whenever  we  see  one,  we 
are  almost  sure  to  find  it  accompanied  by  its 
Elm,  standing  upon  the  green  open  space  that 
slopes  up  to  it  in  front,  and  waving  its  long 
branches  in  melancholy  grandeur  over  the  ven- 
erable habitation  which  it  seems  to  have  taken 
under  its  protection,  while  it  droops  with  sorrow 
over  the  infirmities  of  its  old  companion  of  a 
century. 

The  Elm  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  forms 
which  it  assumes  in  different  situatiens.  Often 
it  has  a  drooping  spray  only  when  it  has  attained 
a  large  size ;  but  it  almost  invariably  becomes 
subdivided  into  several  equal  branches,  diverging 
from  a  common  centre,  at  a  considerable  elevation 
from  the  ground.  One  of  these  forms  is  that  of 
a  vase  :  the  base  being  represented  by  the  roots 
of  the  tree  that  project  above  the  soil  and  join 
the  trunk, — the  middle  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
principal  branches,  as  they  swell  out  with  a 
graceful  curve,  then  gradually  diverge,  until 
they  bend  downward  aud  form  the  lip  of  the 
vase,  by  their  circle  of  terminal  branches.  An- 
other of  its  forms  is  that  of  a  vast  dome,  as  rep- 
resented by  those  trees  that  send  up  a  single 
shaft  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  arM 
then  extend  their  branches  at  a  wide  divergency 
and  to  a  great  length.  The  Elms  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  drooping  character  are 
usually  of  this  shape.  At  other  times  the  Elm 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  plume,  presenting  a 
singularly  fantastical  appearance.  It  rises  up- 
wards, with  an  undivided  shaft,  to  the  height  of 
fifty  feet  or  more,  without  a  limb,  and  bending 
over  with  a  gradual  curve  from  about  the  middle 
of  its  height  to  its  summit,  which  is  sometimes 
divided  into  two  or  three  terminal  branches. 
The  whole  is  covered  from  its  roots  to  its  sum- 
mit with  a  fringe  of  vine-like  twigs}  extremely 
slender,  twisted  and  irregular,  resembling  a 
parasitic  growth.  Sometimes  it  is  subdivided 
at  the  usual  height  into  three  or  four  long  branch- 
es, which  are  wreathed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
form  a  compound  plume. 

These  fantastic  forms  are  very  beautiful,  and 
do  not  impress  one  with  the  idea  of  monstrosity, 
as  we  are  affected  by  the  sight  of  a  Weeping  Ash. 
Though  the  Elm  has  many  defects  of  foliage, 
and  is  destitute  of  those  fine  autumnal  tints 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  some  other  trees,  it 
is  still  almost  without  a  rival  in  the  American 
forest.    It  presents  a  variety  in  its  forms  not  to 
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be  seen  in  any  other  tree, — possessing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Oak  without  its  ruggedness,  and 
uniting  the  grace  of  the  slender  Birch  with  the 
lofty  grandeur  of  the  Palm  and  majesty  of  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Of  the  parasol-trees  the  North  furnishes  no 
true  examples,  which  are  witnessed  only  in  the 
Palms  of  the  tropics.  Not  many  of  our  inhab- 
itants have  seen  these  trees  in  their  living 
beauty ;  but  all  have  become  so  familiar  with 
them,  as  they  are  represented  in  paintings  and 
engravings,  that  they  can  easily  appreciate  their 
effect  in  the  sunny  landscapes  of  the  South. 
There  they  may  be  seen  bending  over  fields  ta- 
pestried with  Passion-Flowers  and  verdurous 
with  Myrtles  and  Orange  trees,  and  presenting 
their  long  shaft  to  the  tendrils  of  the  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle  and  the  palmate  foliage  of  the 
Climbing  Fern.  But  the  slender  Palms,  when 
solitary,  afford  but  little  shade.  It  is  when  they 
are  standing  in  groups,  their  lofty  tops  meeting 
and  forming  a  uniform  umbrage,  that  they  afford 
any  important  protection  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

In  pictures  of  tropical  scenery  we  see  these 
trees  standing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  near  some  rude  hut 
constructed  of  Bamboo  and  thatched  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  Fan  Palm.  In  some  warm 
countries  Nature  affords  the  inhabitants  an  almost 
gratuitous  subsistence  from  the  fruit  of  the  dif- 
ferent Palms, — a  plantation  of  Dates  and  Cocoa- 
nuts  supplying  the  principal  wants  of  the  owner 
and  his  family,  during  the  life  of  the  trees. 
But  the  Palm  is  not  suggestive  of  the  arts,  for 
th#  South  is  not  the  region  of  the  highest  civ- 
ilization. Man's  intelligence  is  greatest  in  those 
countries  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  struggle  with 
difficulties  sufficient  to  require  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind  and  body  to  overcome  them. 
Science  and  Art  have  built  their  altars  in  the 
region  of  the  Oak,  and  in  valleys  which  are 
annually  whitened  with  snow,  where  labor  in- 
vigorates the  frame,  and  where  man's  contention 
with  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  elements 
sharpens  his  ingenuity  and  strengthens  all  his 
faculties.  Hence,  while  the  Oak  is  the  symbol 
of  hospitality  and  of  the  arts  to  which  it  has 
given  its  aid,* the  Palm  symbolizes  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  a  tropical  clime  and  the  indolence  of 
its  inhabitants. 

I  have  said  that  the  North  produces  no  parasol- 
trees  j  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  all  kinds 
of  trees  occasionally  approximate  to  this  shape, 
when  they  have  grown  compactly  in  a  forest. 
The  general  shape  which  they  assume  under 
these  conditions  is  what  I  have  termed  accidental, 
because  that  shape  cannot  be  natural  which  a 
•growing  body  is  forced  to  take  when  cramped  in 
an  unnatural  or  constrained  position.  Trees 
when  thus  situated  become  greatly  elongated  ; 
their  shafts  are  despoiled  of  the  greater  part  of 


their  lateral  branches,  and  the  tree  has  no  ex- 
pansion until  it  has  .  made  its  way  above  the 
level  of  the  wood.  The  trees  that  cannot  reach 
this  level  will  in  a  few  years  perish ;  and  this  is 
the  fate  of  the  greater  number  in  the  primitive 
forest.  But  after  they  have  attained  this  level, 
they  spread  out  suddenly  into  a  head.  Many 
such  trees  are  seen  in  recent  clearings  •  and 
when  their  termination  is  a  regular  hemisphere 
of  branches  and  foliage,  the  tree  exhibits  a  shape 
nearly  approaching  that  of  a  parasol. 

The  Elm,  under  these  circumstances,  often 
acquires  a  very  beautiful  shape.  Unlike  other 
trees  that  send  up  a  single  undivided  shaft,  the 
Elm,  when  growing  in  the  forest  as  well  as  in 
the  open  plain,  becomes  subdivided  into  several 
slightly  divergent  branches,  running  up  almost 
perpendicularly  until  they  reach  the  level  of  the 
wood,  when  they  suddenly  spread  themselves 
out,  and  the  tree  exhibits  the  parasol  shape  more 
nearly  even  than  the  Palm.  When  one  of  these 
forest  Elms  is  left  by  the  woodman,  and  is  seen 
standing  alone  in  the  clearing,  it  presents  to  our 
sight  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of 
all  arborescent  forms. 

The  rows  of  Willows,  so  frequent  by  the  way- 
side where  the  road  passes  over  a  wet  meadow, 
afford  the  most  common  examples  of  the  pollard 
forms.  Some  of  these  willows,  having  escaped 
the  periodical  trimming  of  the  woodcutter,  have 
become  noble  standards,  emulating  the  Oak  in 
the  sturdy  grandeur  of  their  giant  arms  extend- 
ing over  the  road.  Most  of  them,  however, 
from  the  repeated  cropping  which  they  have  suf- 
fered, exhibit  a  round  head  of  long,  slender 
branches,  growing  out  of  the  extremity  of  the 
beheaded  trunk. 

My  remarks  thus  far  relate  to  trees  considered 
as  individual  objects;  but  I  must  not  tire  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  extending  them  farther, 
though  there  are  many  other  relations  in  which 
they  may  be  treated.  In  whatever  light  we  re- 
gard them,  they  will  be  found  to  deserve  atten- 
tion as  the  fairest  ornaments  of  Nature,  and  as 
objects  that  should  be  held  sacred  from  their 
importance  to  our  welfare  and  happiness.  The 
more  we  study  them,  the  more  desirous  are  we 
of  their  preservation,  and  the  more  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  using  some  active  means  to 
effect  this  purpose.  He  takes  but  a  narrow  view 
of  their  importance  who  considers  only  their 
value  in  the  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  painter  has  always  made  them  a 
particular  branch  of  his  study;  and  the  poet 
understands  their  advantage  in  increasing  the 
effect  of  his  descriptions,  and  believes  them  to 
be  the  blessed  gifts  of  Providence  to  render  the 
earth  a  beautiful  abode  and  sanctify  it  to  our 
affections.  The  heavenly  bodies  affect  the  soul 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  creative  power ;  but 
trees,  like  flowers,  serve  to  draw  us  more  closely 
to  the  bosom  of  Nature,  by  exemplifying  the 
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1  beauties  of  her  handiwork,  and  the  wonders  of 
that  Wisdom  that  operates  unseen,  and  becomes, 

I  in  our  search  for  it,  a  source  of  perpetual  de- 
light. 


SOME  UNSUSPECTED   HOUSE  PLANTS. 

I  do  not  mean  that  stand  of  green  and  flour- 
ishing geraniums  and  roses,  which  has  just  been 
stationed  in  your  south  window,  the  pet  of  your 
anxious  thoughts,  which  you  hope  to  be  able  to 
keep  through  the  winter ;  if  you  do,  it  will  be 
the  first  time.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  a  very  few 
humble  and  unnoticed  plants,  which  are  found 
in  and  about  every  house,  the  world  over.  Do 
you  know  that  plants  grow,  and  spread  by  thou- 
sands all  over  the  sides  of  your  house  and  stone 
steps,  and  from  garret  to  cellar,  continually 
multiply  and  die  out  again  ! 

Well,  there  is  a  sly,  insinuating  family  that 
goes  creeping  in  all  by-places,  and  lives  where 
you  never  dreamed  it  would  live. 

One  of  these  plants  is  fond  of  old  warm  gar- 
rets, and  dark,  damp  closets  and  corners.  It 
takes  root  in  old  books  and  papers,  and  in  clothes 
that  have  been  long  laid  away.  Here  it  spreads 
in  green,  brown,  and  dirty  patches,  which  your 
mother  calls  mildew,  and  that  is  the  right  name, 
though  I  doubt  if  she  told  you  it  was  a  blossom- 
ing vegetable,  as  truly  as  your  hyacinths. 
Another  of  this  family,  so  wide-spread,  is  always 
at  home  in  the  pantries  and  buttery,  is  in  the 
cellar,  or  even  in  your  desk  in  school.  Instead 
of  growing  in  the  ground,  as  a  plant  should,  it 
takes  root  in  bread  and  cake,  and  is  particularly 
fond  of  cheese.  In  a  single  night  ten  thousand 
little  plants  will  grow  and  spread  like  a  soft,  blue 
cloud,  throughout  a  loaf,  and  in  the  morning  the 
cook  declares  the  bread's  mouldy.  The  little 
plant  is  mould.  But  how  did  it  get  into  my 
desk  and  grow  on  that  piece  of  apple  ?  Does  it 
spring  out  of  the  loaf  and  the  apple?  No;  the 
air  is  full  of  invisible  seeds,  floating  everywhere  j 
but  they  will  only  sprout  in  confined,  damp, 
warm  places.  On  the  right  soil  thousands  will 
come  into  life  and  decay  in  a  few  minutes.  Yes, 
that  tiny  mould  is  a  vegetable,  with  root,  stem, 
and  blossom. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  street  in  the  city,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  every  building,  bricks  and 
stones  turn  green.  Most  likely  you  thought  it 
was  only  turning  green,  and  never  asked  the  rea- 
son. The  microscope  shows  it  to  be  a  minute 
plant,  whose  name  is  lichen,  and  it  has  a  near 
relative  in  the  woods,  growing  on  stumps  and 
the  old  bark,  on  stones  and  fence  rails.  This 
last  is  larger  and  prettier  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  field  these  small  vegetables  are  the 
dread  of  farmers.  For  if  the  weather  is  wet, 
rot,  mildew,  smut,  rust,  and  blight,  all  species  of 
fungus,  (that  is  the  family  name)  run  riot  over 
the  fields,  and  planting  themselves  upon  the 


grain,  destroy  its  life.  Have  you  never  picked 
an  ear  of  corn  that  was  all  swollen  and  spotted 
blue  and  black  ?  That  was  all  blighted  ?  Farm- 
ers call  it  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  vegetable.  It  is 
certain,  however,  if  the  sun  shines  and  the  grain 
is  strong  and  healthy,  that  these  plants  will  not 
grow  upon  it. 

One  name  is  given  to  all  these,  the  Fungi. 
Some  of  them  grow  in  ink,  in  milk,  and  vinegar, 
and  more  curious  still,  some  on  living  animals. 

In  Italy  the  silk-worm  is  destroyed  by  thous- 
ands growing  all  over  its  body.  Every  child 
has  picked  off  the  windows,  in  some  old  close 
garret,  flies  that  lay  dead,  glued  to  the  glass,  and 
covered  with  a  thin,  blue  film.  The  fly  became 
sick  in  the  confined  air,  and  then  the  seeds  of 
the  fungus  sprouted  upon  it,  and  killed  it.  Even 
men  are  sometimes  attacked  by  these  plants. 

I  grant  you  that  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
family,  creeping  into  life  in  the  damp  and  dark, 
fixing  on  the  sickly  or  decaying  substance,  and 
mantling  it  with  death,  and  often  flourishing  in 
poisoned  soil.  .Nor  do  I  expect  you  will  give  a 
place  to  mildew  among  the  plants  in  the  window, 
but  let  us  understand  them.  Let  us  allow  them 
a  sight  in  the  great  vegetable  kingdom,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  kindred  to  our  roots.—  Home 
Magazine. 

The  wise  man  is  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his 
own  infirmities  ;  the  fool  is  lifted  up  by  the  dis- 
covery of  those  which  he  observes  in  others. 


ITEMS  OP  NEWS. 

Japan. — International  intercourse  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  is  about  to  be  inaugurated. 
We  see  in  the  Boston  papers  that  the  ship  Zenus  Coffin, 
Capt.  BeDj.  F.  Riddell,  of  Nantucket,  -will  take  the  first 
United  States  mail  ever  despatched  from  this  country 
to  Japan,  the  contract  having  been  secured  by  Chas. 
B.  Chadwick,  of  Nantucket,  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
permanent  contract  for  the  regular  transportation  of 
the  Japan  mails. 

Historical  Curiosity. — An  historical  curiosity  of 
great  rarity,  as  proved  by  the  high  price  it  fetched, 
was  lately  sold  at  the  public  auction  rooms  in  Paris, 
being  a  lOOf,  note  of  Law's  famous  bank.  It  was 
knocked  down  at  505f. 

Serious  Results  op  Bad  Ventilation  in  a  Church 
— A  Score  of  People  Prostrated. — The  importance 
of  thorough  ventilation  has  been  exemplified  by  un- 
pleasant occurrences  at  the  Universalist  Church  in 
Wonsocket,  R.  I.  For  some  reason  the  furnace  in  the 
basement  did  not  draw  well,  and  gas  was  diffused 
through  the  vestry  during  the  session  of  Sunday  school, 
although  its  presence  was  hardly  perceived  by  those 
who  were  in  attendance.  But  when  the  children  were 
dismissed  and  reached  the  fresh  air,  their  strength 
failed,  and  many  of  them  tumbled  to  the  ground,  too 
weak  to  stand,  while  some  were  seized  w;^  vomiting 
and  other  violent  symptoms  of  sickness.  In  t^e  after- 
noon, after  the  congregation  had  assembled  m  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  the  preacher  bad  com- 
menced his  discourse,  one  after  another  of  the  audi- 
ence fainted,  until  the  excitement  became  too  great, 
and  the  exercises  were  summarily  closed.    After  the 
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people  had  reached  home,  some  were  taken  severely 
sick,  and  remained  in  that  condition  until  late  in  the 
evening.  The  next  morning,  however,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  had  recovered  their  usual  health.  The  only  rea- 
son assigned  for  th$  sickness  is  impure  air. 

Rights  of  Colored  People  in  the  Cars. — About  a 
week  ago  two  ladies  stepped  into  one  of  the  cars  on 
the  Cincinnati  Street  Railroad,  every  seat  of  which 
was  occupied.  A  colored  person  happening  to  be  in 
the  car,  the  conductor  ordered  him  to  take  a  position 
on  the  platform,  which  he  refused  unless  some  one  of 
the  white  men  should  also  do  likewise,  that  both  la- 
dies might  be  accommodated.  By  this  he  meant  sim- 
ply to  test  his  rights  on  the  cars.  The  conductor, 
however,  insisted  that  the  colored  man  should  comply 
with  his  demand,  and  on  again  being  firmly  refused, 
he  seized  hold  of  the  man  and  attempted  to  force  him 
to  the  platform.  In  this  attempt  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  negro  quietly  kept  his  seat  the  rest  of  the  way. 
On  Saturday  morning  the  street  railroad  man  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  taken  be- 
fore the  police  court  and  fined  $2  and  costs.  Judge 
Lowe  decided,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that  as  com- 
mon carriers,  the  street  railroad  companies  are  bound 
to  make  no  distinction  in  passengers  on  account  of 
color.— Cincinnati  Gazette. 

The  City  gf  Philadelphia — Its  Population. — The 
census  returns  of  18G0  give  the  population  of  Phila- 
delphia as  568,034,  an  increase  over  1850  of  159,272. 
Number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  89,978;  industrial 
establishments  4400.  In  this  enumeration  of  ' 1  dwell- 
ings" no  account  is  taken  whatever  of  stores.  Build- 
ings in  which  there  are  no  families  residing  are  not 
included  in  the  count,  unless  they  are  used  as  work- 
shops, and  even  then  not  unless  goods  worth  five  hun- 
dred dollars  are  made  in  them  yearly.  Under  the 
general  head  of  ''industrial  establishments"  are  in- 
cluded munufactories,  workshops,  &c.,with  the  condi- 
tion noted  above. 

Deaths  in  the  city  last  year  6079.  The  population 
of  the  respective  wards  is  as  follows  : — 

1st  Ward  37,078f  14th  Ward   24,336 


2d    do  23,097 

3d    do  19,976 

4tb  do  23,633 

5th  do  24,858 

6th  do  14,928 

7th  do  31,397 

8th  do  27,811 


10th  do   21,967 

11th  do   16,717 

12th  do   16,811 

13th  do   20,132 


1.5th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 
23d 
24th 


do   32,431 

do  20,092 

do   23,328 

do....:   20,470 

do  39,271 

do   30,152 

do  17,164 

do  17,266 

do  24,093 

do  23,791 


Total  568,034 

Such  is  the  population  of  a  city  founded  178  years 
ago.  In  1684  it  had  a  population  of  2500.  In  1777 
or  1778,  by  a  census  ordered  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  it 
had  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  strangers)  21,767  ;  in 
1790,  42,520;  in  1800,  70,287;  96,287  in  1810  ;  119- 
325  in  1820  (up  to  this  date  it  was  the  largest  city  in 
America)  ;  166,325  in  1830;  258,037  in  1840,  and 
408,762  in  1850,  showing  an  incrase  of  58 J  per  cent, 
in  the  decade  prior  to  1850,  and  953 J  per  cent,  in  the 
60  years  prior  to  the  same  date.  In  the  last  decade 
the  increase,  estimating  from  these  figures,  would  be 
about  38  9^  per  cent,  but  the  act  of  Consolidation 
in  1854  ajcte^  considerably  to  the  population  of  the 
%  city,  and  the Irate,  therefore,  would  not  be  quite  so 
*  large.  \ 

The  New  Dklot  of  the  Reading  Railroad  has  been 
recently  enlarged,  by  another  division  extending  from 
Broad  to  Thirteenth  street,  between  Callowhill  and 


Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
section  previously  erected,  with  towers  on  either  flank 
of  the  Broad  street  front,  of  hammer-dressed  Reading 
brown  stone.  There  are  three  of  these  towers  now  in 
progress  of  construction,  each  of  which  will  be  forty 
feet  in  height.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lot  still 
remains  vacant,  and  will  in  due  time  be  covered  with 
new  sections  of  the  depot,  built  similar  to  those  al- 
ready up.  When  finished,  this  depot  will  be,  in  all 
respects,  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Philadelphia. 
Tbe  passenger-rooms,  ticket-offices,  &c,  at  the  Thir- 
teenth street  end,  are,  as  yet,  unbuilt.  They  will  pre- 
sent an  ornate  front  on  that  street,  and  furnish  supe- 
rior accommodations  for  passengers. 

Strawberries  in  Vermont. — The  Burlingame  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  referring  to  the  fine  weather  prevailing  in 
that  locality,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  plump  ripe 
strawberries,  plucked  in  an  open  field  on  the  16th  ult. 

Texas. — Grass  ia  the  most  profitable  crop  in  Texas. 
Thousands  of  beeves  are  driven  from  the  prairies  as 
far  north  as  Chicago,  and  then  slaughtered  and  packed, 
or  shipped  to  New  York.  The  increase  of  railroad 
facilities  will  enable  the  Texas  drover  to  drive  the 
stall-fed  beeves  to  the  Northwest  out  of  the  New 
Orleans  market. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  Market  is  dull,  and 
stagnant  to  a  degree,  both  for  shipment  and  home 
consumption.  Small  sales  are  making  at  $5  a  5.12  per 
barrel  for  superfine  and  $5.50  for  extra.  The  sales 
to  the  trade  are  at  the  same  figures,  and  extra  family 
and  fancy  brands  at  $5,75  a  $6,50.  Rye  Flour  and 
Corn  M^l  are  inactive.  We  quote  the  former  at  $4. 
and  the  latter  at  $3.37  a  3.50  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  Wheat, 
and  prices  are  steady  at  last  sales.  We  quote  fair  to 
prime  red  at  $1.15  a  1.20  per  bus.  and  White  at  $1.27 
a  1.35  for  good  quality.  Rye  is  worth  76c  for  South- 
ern and  75  for  Pennsylvanian.  Corn  is  dull,  with 
sales  of  2000  bushels  of  good  yellow,  at  64  a  65 
cents.  A  sale  of  choice  white  is  reported  at  69  cents. 
Oats  are  quiet,  and  sell  at  32c  for  Southern,  aod  34 
cents  for  Pennsylvanian. 

Cloverseed  is  somewhat  unsettled,  and  3s  selling 
at  $5.25  a  5.75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  held  at  $2.50. 
and  Flaxseed  at  $1.58  per  bushel. 


(CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
)  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence,  on  the  19th  of  1 1th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends', 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  St., 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St., 
Baltimore. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
( Continued  from  page  626.) 

After  my  return  home  from  the  visit  to  Friends 
in  New  Jersey  before  related,  I  felt  such  an  in- 
ward silence  for  about  two  or  three  weeks,  that 
I  thought  I  had  done  with  the  world,  and  also 
any  further  service  in  the  church,  and  the  pre- 
paring hint  was  brought  to  my  mind,  with  thank- 
fulness that  I  had  endeavored  in  a  good  degree 
to  practise  it;  and  one  day  walking  alone,  I  felt 
myself  so  inwardly  weak  and  feeble  that  I  stood 
still,  and  by  the  reverence  that  covered  my  mind, 
I  knew  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  me, 
and  his  presence  round  about ;  the  earth  was 
silent  and  all  flesh  brought  into  stillness,  and 
light  went  forth  with  brightness,  and  shone  on 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  and  my 
mind  felt  the  gentle,  yet  strongly  drawiDg  cords 
of  that  love  which  is  stronger  than  death,  which 
made  me  say,  Lord  !  go  before  and  strengthen 
me,  and  1  will  follow  whithersoever  thou  leads. 
I  had  seen  this  journey  near  fifteen  years  in  a 
very  plain  manner,  and  at  times  for  ten  years 
thought  the  concern  so  strong  upon  me,  that  I 
must  lay  it  before  my  friends  for  their  advice ; 
but  was  secretly  restrained  ;  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  an  exercise  of  that  sort  would  ripen 
best  to  be  kept  quiet  in  my  own  heart  to  know 
the  right  time,  by  no  means  desiring  to  run 
without  being  sent.  To  see  a  thing  is  not  a  com- 
mission to  do  that  thing  ;  the  time  when,  and 
judgment  to  know  the  acceptable  time,  are  the 


gifts  of  God.  The  time  I  had  to  prepare  for  the 
journey  was  short,  and  therefore  thought  it  was 
needful  to  employ  my  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  as  I  had  a  desire  to  see  Friends  of 
several  particular  meetings,  namely  Bradford, 
West  and  East  Cain,  Uwchland,  Nantmill,  and 
Goshen,  my  sister  Dinah  James  went  with  me 
to  those  meetings,  which  through  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  were  solidly  profitable ;  we  had  also 
a  meeting  at  Henry  Hockley's,  near  French 
Creek  Iron  works,  which  was  to  some  good  satis- 
faction, and  so  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Con- 
cord in  the  Twelfth  month,  where  I  met  my 
brother  William  Brown,  who  queried  of  me 
where  I  had  been,  and  what  I  had  been  doing  ? 
I  told  him  I  had  been  doing  as  he,  and  every 
honest  man  ought  to  do,  collecting  little  debts 
and  paying  where  I  owed,  and  endeavoring  to 
settle  my  affairs;  for  that  such  care  was  neces- 
sary when  one  expected  a  great  sum  would  be 
immediately  demanded.  In  a  few  days  after 
my  return  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  laid 
my  concern  before  our  Preparative  Meeting,  in 
order  that  Friends  might  have  a  month  to  weigh 
and  consider  it  before  I  spoke  for  a  certificate ; 
for  I  wanted  their  feeling  concurrence  in  this 
weighty  undertaking,  firmly  believing  that  my 
great  and  good  Master  would  not  require  any 
thing  of  me  in  which  my  dear  friends  could  not 
concur,  and  though,  while  the  power  of  truth, 
was  upon  me,  I  was  made  freely  to  give  up,  yet 
now  home,  and  the  near  affection  to  a  dear  wife, 
only  son,  relations  and  friends,  were  exceedingly 
quick  and  affecting,  and  something  in  me  seemed 
to  have  a  choice,  that  my  friends  would  judge 
that  I  was  too  weakly  and  infirm  in  body,  or  not 
otherwise  qualified  for  the  service,  and  if  that 
should  be  their  mind,  I  thought  I  should  be 
clear;  in  the  interval  I  visited  the  neighboring 
meetings,  and  carefully  attended  to  the  motion 
of  tr-uth  therein  ;  and  in  the  First  month,  having 
the  concurrence  of  the  Preparative  Meeting,  I 
laid  my  concern  before  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  attended  our  General  Spring  Meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  and  my  brother  William  Brown 
having  spoken  for  a  certificate  on  the  like  con- 
cern, it  seemed  pleasant  to  think  of  crossing  the 
ocean  together,  and  Friends  were  for  proposing 
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a  passage,  and  what  ship  we  should  go  in  ;  but  I 
felt  a  secret  prohibition  against  being  any  ways 
concerned  about  a  passage  until  I  bad  a  certi- 
ficate, and  knew  that  I  was  fully  clear;  so  re- 
turned home.  And  having  a  desire  to  see 
Friends  in  York  county  over  Susquehanna,  I 
went  there  accompanied  by  my  brother  James 
Brown,  to  the  meetings  at  Newberry,  Warring- 
ton, Huntington  and  Monallan,  which  were 
mostly  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  in 
my  return,  being  humble  and  low  in  mind,  and 
ruminating  on  my  European  journey  which  was 
before  me,  my  spirit  seemed  to  sink,  and  my  af- 
fection to  my  dear  wife  and  family  and  friends 
so  awakened  upon  me,  that  it  looked  to  me  im- 
possible to  part  from  them  and  live;  but  en- 
deavoring to  retire,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  the  helper  of  his  people  !  by  whose  power 
a  silence  was  known,  and  by  a  gentle,  instruc- 
tive, inward  voice,  my  attention  was  gained,  and 
my  mind  diverted  from  its  pain  by  the  following 
query  :  "  Suppose  thou  shouldst  lend  a  valuable 
thing  to  a  neighbor  of  thine,  to  be  returned  on 
demand,  and  thou  shouldst  favor  him  therewith 
from  time  to  time,  not  only  one  year,  but  seven, 
and  then  shouldst  see  cause  to  demand  it  to  be 
resigned  ;  wouldst  thou  not  think  that  neighbor 
ungrateful  if  he  did  not  resign  it  cheerfully,  and  ' 
with  thankfulness  and  acknowledgment  suitable 
to  thy  kindness  ?"  The  proposition  demanded 
my  assent,  and  my  understanding  was  fully 
opened  by  the  following  application  :  "  All  that 
thou  enjoyest  is  mine,  dost  thou  love  these 
things  more  than  me  ?  if  not,  why  is  it  so  hard 
for  thee  to  resign  all  to  follow  me?  which  made 
me  cry,  "Lord  !  enable  me  and  1  will  follow  thee, 
it  is  only  by  thy  strength  I  can  do  it ;"  and  by 
the  gracious  goodness  of  Christ,  my  great  and 
good  Master,  I  felt  an  humble  resignation  to  his 
will,  who,  being  all  things  to  his  people,  is 
worthy  to  be  followed  and  obeyed  for  ever.  Now 
I  was  led  to  believe  this  was  the  instruction  of 
the  blessed  Spirit  to  me,  and  as  I  had  much 
comfort  and  satisfaction  thereby,  I  am  free  to 
leave  it  as  a  hint,  that  others  under  trials  of 
what  kind  soever  may  be  encouraged  to  look 
unto  him  for  help,  who  is  the  Lord,  mighty  to 
save,  and  able  to  deliver  to  the  uttermost  all  who 
sincerely  trust  in  him. 

I  returned  home,  and  my  certificate  being 
signed  in  the  Second  month,  attended  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Concord  in  the  Third 
month,  and  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see  for  a 
passage,  and  with  my  brother  W.  B.  found  one 
to  our  liking  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends, 
which  we  also  valued;  I  then  returned  home, 
waiting  until  the  ship  was  near  ready  to  sail, 
and  during  that  time  visited  several  neighboring 
meetings,  taking  leave  of  my  neighbors  and 
friends;  and  on  the  First  day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  (1750,)  taking  leave  of  my  dear  wife  and 
aged  mother,  I  left  home  before  sun  rise, 


and  went  to  Philadelphia  that  night,  spent  the 
next  day  in  visiting  some  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  on  the  first  of  the  week  attended  three  meet- 
ings ;  in  the  morning  at  the  Bank,  which  was  a 
satisfactory  good  meeting,  wherein  Friends  were 
exhorted  to  attend  on  the  gift  of  God,  for  instruc- 
tion and  ability  to  perform  every  good  word  and 
work,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  the 
High,  or  Market  street  house,  which  though  not 
quite  so  open  as  the  other,  were  in  the  main 
solid  good  meetings. 

His  visit  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Holland,  from 
the  year  1750  to  1754,  with  divers  observations  on 
the  state  of  our  religious  Society  in  the  course  of 
his  travels. 

On  the  Fourth  day  of  the  Fourth  month, 
(1750,)  being  the  second  of  the  week,  we  left 
Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  several  of  our  re- 
lations and  friends  to  Chester,  and  went  on  board 
the  ship  Carolina,  Stephen  Mesnard  commander, 
(bound  for  London,)  where  my  brother  William 
Brown  and  myself  took  leave  of  them;  and  pass- 
ing down  Delaware  went  out  to  sea  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  sixth  of  the  same  month,  and  had  a 
good  passage,  in  which  I  was  not  sea  sick,  though 
my  brother  was  most  of  the  time.    We  landed 
at  Dover  on  the  sixth  of  the  Fifth  month,  being 
just  five  weeks  from  the  time  I  left  my  own 
house,  and  we  had  to  rejoice  with  humble  thank- 
fulness, that  during  the  passage  we  were  careful 
to  keep  our  meeting  in  the  great  cabin  twice  a 
week,  in  which  we  felt  the  presence  of  our  great 
Lord  and  Master,  and  therein  were  comforted. 
On  the  day  we  landed,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Dover 
to  good  satisfaction,  then  took  passage  in  a  stage 
coach  to  Canterbury  the  same  evening,  and  lodg- 
ed at  William  Patterson's,  who  entertained  us 
very  kindly ;  rested  there  on  Seventh  day,  and 
on  First  day  sat  with  Friends  in  their  morning 
and  afternoon  meetings  to  some  satisfaction ; 
though  I  had  little  to  say  to  them,  I  thought 
there  was  a  tender  people  in  that  city,  and  W.  B. 
had  an  open  time.    Next  morning  taking  our 
passage  in  a  stage  coach,  we  reached  London  the 
same  evening,  and  continued  in  and  about  the 
city  until  the  twenty-first  of  the  Sixth  month,  in 
which  time  I  wrote  divers'  letters  to  my  wife 
and  particular  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
several  times  at  each  of  the  meetings  in  the  city, 
in  which  I  sat  mostly  silent  under  a  great  ex- 
ercise of  mind  from  a  sense  of  a  too  forward 
ministry,  which  rather  disturbed  the  solemn 
quiet  thereof,  than  ministered  instruction  to  the 
humble  waiting  children,  of  which  number  I 
thought  there  were  many  in  that  city  ;  though  it 
seemed  delightful  to  those  who  loved  to  hear 
words  eloquently  delivered,  and   to  have  the 
itching  ear  pleased,  yet  in  heart  were  libertines, 
and  in  practice  disorderly  walkers.    I  sometimes 
thought  that  my  silent  sitting  was  so  ordered  for 
an  example  to  others  for  a  more  steady  waiting 
in  their  own  gifts,  to  know  life  to  arise  into 
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dominion  in  meetings.  My  exercise  increased  so, 
that  my  sleep  seemed  to  depart  from  me,  and  I 
remained  as  one  sealed  up  as  to  ministry,  nor 
had  I  freedom  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  dine, 
or  to  make  many  acquaintance.  I  was  therefore 
censured  by  some  as  singular  and  narrow;  at 
length  I  felt  great  enlargement  of  heart  towards 
other  societies,  though  my  mouth  was  shut 
towards  our  own,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
I  must  go  and  have  meetings  among  those  who 
did  not  profess  with  us  ;  and  one  day  as  I  was 
walking  towards  Ratcliff  fields  for  the  air,  a 
draught  of  affection  flowed  so  strong  towards 
some  in  high  stations  in  government,  that  I  con- 
cluded that  I  must  declare  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  among 
them,  feeling  a  greater  openness  that  way  than 
to  Friends  ;  but  making  a  stand,  I  secretly  cried, 
oh  Lord  !  what  then  ,  will  become  of  the  family 
whom  thou  drewest  me  hither  to  visit;  then, 
after  a  little  while,  that  charge  came  into  my 
mind  very  fresh,  Mat.  x.  5,  6  :  Go  not  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  amy  city  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not  ;  hut  go  rather  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which  brought  great 
sweetness,  and  an  increasing  heart-yearning  for 
and  love  to  the  household,  and  made  me  acknow- 
ledge, good  art  thou,  oh !  Lord  Grod,  for  thy 
mercies  endure  forever  and  ever;  and  I  remem- 
bered that  Nehemiah  quietly  viewed  the  state  of 
Jerusalem  by  night,  and  saw  that  if  I  had  any 
service  to  do  in  London,  the  time  for  it  was  not 
yet  come;  I  also  remembered  what  came  into  my 
mind  at  the  second  meeting  I  was  in  after  my 
landing,  in  which  I  had  but  a  few  sentences  to 
speak,  and  the  motion  of  life  ceased,  and  I  sat 
down  as  I  have  always  found  it  safe  to  do,  and  felt 
inward  poverty  and  weakness,  yet  a  quiet  and  at- 
tentive mind  ;  but  my  brother  W.  B.  had  good 
service,  and  an  open  time  among  the  people,  at 
which  I  did  admire  and  said  in  my  heart,  he  is 
fit  to  be  sent  abroad  ;  but  alas  !  I  am  one  of  the 
meanest  servants  that  was  ever  sent  over  the  sea 
to  preach  the  Gospel ;  when  this  gentle  caution 
came  before  me :  mind  thy  own  business,  and  be 
faithful  in  thy  gift;  thou  hast  a  great  journey 
before  thee  and  thy  store  is  small;  live  therefore 
frugally,  and  spend  carefully,  and  covet  not 
another's,  and  thou  shalt  not  want  what  is  con- 
venient for  thyself,  and  something  to  spare  to 
the  needy.  Whereupon  I  desired  with  an  humble 
heart  to  be  preserved  in  patience  and  meekness, 
becoming  a  disciple  of  my  great  Lord  and  Master, 
and  therein  to  wait  for  renewed  instruction  and 
ability ;  to  labor  in  mine  own  gift,  without  re- 
pining, however  small. 

In  a  few  days  I  felt  some  openness  towards 
the  West  of  England,  and  informed  my  brother 
W.  B.  thereof,  who,  after  a  little  pause,  told  me 
that  his  way  opened  eastward ;  on  some  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  we  concluded  it  was 
best  for  each  of  us  to  mind  the  pointings  of  truth, 


though  in  some  cross  to  our  own  wills ;  for  this 
prospect  seemed  to  part  us ;  and  if  we  should 
endeavor  to  go  together  for  a  time,  and  then 
part,  some  might  judge  there  was  a  dislike  or 
want  of  unity  between  us ;  and  on  communing 
with  some  of  our  friends,  they  were  of  the  same 
mind;  so  we  resigned,  and  in  much  love  and  af- 
fection took  leave  of  each  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS, 

NO.  3.  THE  REAL  PRIESTHOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  630.) 

"  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people :  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  call- 
ed you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light." — 
I  Pet.  ii.  9. 

When  the  immediate  personal  in^nexiQe  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  began  to  die  away,  when 
the  religion  which  they  promulgated  had  begun 
to  assume  definite  form,  and  to  part  with  the  ardor 
of  its  first  love,  the  notion  of  an  ecclesiastical 
framework,  regularly  articulated  on  principles 
much  more  Levitical  than  Christian,  gradually 
developed  itself.  We  see  the  idea  in  full  opera- 
tion when  Constantine  gives  to  the  Church  a 
systematic  polity,  placing  it  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Metropolitans,  Exarchs,  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  several  inferior  gradations.  The 
structure  grew  and  expanded  with  the  limits  of 
Christendom.  It  built  itself  up  with  materials 
which  it  took  from  both  dispensations.  From 
the  Old  Testament  it  derived  its  scheme  of  the 
order,  decorations,  vestments,  and  ceremonies, 
which  it  considered  should  appertain  to  the 
priesthood.  From  the  New  Testament  it  bor- 
rowed those  descriptions  that  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  give  of  the  power  that  should  dwell  in 
the  true  Church.  Along  with  these  principles 
many  of  the  ideas  and  practices  peculiar  to 
Paganism  were  brought  into  the  framework. 
The  result  was  the  dogma  soon  introduced,  care- 
fully inculcated,  tenaciously  adhered  to,  and 
still  in  operation,  that  an  absolute  formula  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  the  functionaries  who  ad- 
ministered this  were  holy  personages  by  right 
of  office. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  even  very  slightly,  is  aware  that  the 
confederation  which  owned  the  Pope  as  its  earth- 
ly head,  which  accorded  to  him  the  title  of  God's 
vicegerent,  which  awarded  to  him  the  privilege 
of  infallibility,  and  which  even  yielded  to  him 
the  name  of  our  God  the  Pope,  was  a  communi- 
ty which  men  admitted  to  be  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  to  be  possessed  of  divine  powers. 
Perhaps  at  no  moment  of  this  long  period  did. 
men  altogether  forget  that  the  moral,  the  spirit- 
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ual,  should  coexist  along  with  the  official;  on 
the  other  hand,  at  no  moment  did  this  idea  go 
for  much,  or  evince  itself  in  any  very  practical 
form.  It  was  well  ,that  there  should  be  virtue  ; 
it  was  indispensable  that  there  should  be  decen- 
cy ;  it  was  well  that  priests  should  be  spiritual, 
it  was  incumbent  that  tbey  should  lead  pageants; 
it  was  good  that  they  did  not  commit  crimes,  it 
was  of  peremptory  necessity  that  they  should 
not  be  guilty  of  informalities.  There  were  two 
or  three  centuries  during  the  course  of  the  dark 
ages,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  any  light  to 
be  seen  through  this  dense  mist  of  rites.  Pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  Church,  sub- 
mission to  the  Sacraments,  attendance  at  festi- 
vals, donations  to  the  Clergy ;  this,  without 
faith,  without  knowledge,  without  virtue,  com- 
posed the  religion  of  men.  It  was  not  often 
that  they  had  leisure  to  care  even  for  this  much, 
owing  to  the  constant  wars  that  kept  society  in 
perpetual  ferment;  but  when  they  had  time  to 
do  their  best,  this  was  the  full  extent.  When 
a  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  any  other  man  of  simi-  i 
lar  character,  made  his  appearance,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  a  few  to  things  of  vital  conse- 
quence, his  advent  was  considered  as  a  matter 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  train,  and  therefore  as 
a  thing  that  could  not  well  excite  too  much  won- 
der. Pomps,  draperies,  vigils,  pilgrimages,  filled 
the  attention  so  completely,  that  when  a  great 
and  devout  man  entered  on  the  scene,  and  sought 
to  lead  the  mind  to  questions  relating  to  sound 
doctrine,  he  must  have  been  regarded  as  supply- 
ing an  article  of  luxury,  rather  than  of  necessity. 
We  cannot  now  tell  exactly  with  what  feelings 
the  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation  regarded  the  per- 
sons of  the  Levites,  but  they  must  have  been 
deeply  superstitious  indeed,  if  they  much  ex- 
ceeded the  abject  reverence  with  which  the  men 
of  the  middle  ages  looked  to  the  dispensers  of 
ceremonies,  that  bore  rule  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Can  the  staunchest  admirer  of  the  past  pretend 
to  say  that  spiritual  religion  existed  in  any  noticea- 
ble degree  in  those  times  ;  can  he  deny  that  the 
common  occurrence  was,  that  each  mind  closed 
in  with  a  system,  which,  while  it  preteuded  to 
be  divine,  had  merely  a  show  of  godliness  ;  can 
he  allege  that  a  holy  man  of  distinct  piety  showed 
himself  more  frequently  than  a  person  of  stupend- 
ous genius  ?  And  when  the  rationale  of  the 
subject  is  inspected,  can  a  different  result  be 
expected  ?  A  complicated  structure  presents 
itself  to  the  view,  it  speaks  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  this  order  of  men  that  preside  at  the 
altar  are  all  of  them  holy;  these  buildings  in 
which  we  meet,  these  days  which  we  observe, 
these  washings  that  we  practise,  these  feasts 
that  we  hold,  are  of  the  same  quality.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  the  world's  experience,  that  men  will  lis- 
ten to  this  address,  and  will  comply  with  its 
purport.  But  it  is  also  consonant  with  all  that 
we  know,  that  in  doing  this,  they  will  lose  the 


ability  to  do  anything  more.  The  average  in- 
tellect of  men  is  not  remarkable  for  its  ampli- 
tude ;  three  or  four  points,  good  or  bad,  in 
Theology,  are  usually  enough  to  occupy  their  at- 
tention ;  and  if  these  happen  to  be  doctrines 
which  are  not  of  God,  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  in  accepting  them,  the  mind  is 
so  far  debarred  from  the  free  reception  of  things 
divine.  Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  at 
this  stage,  in  regard  to  those  ceremonies  which 
are  called  Ordinances,  without  saying  whether 
they  are  from  God  or  from  man,  this  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  when  two  or  three  of 
them  are  much  insisted  on  in  any  quarter,  they 
always  enlist  the  sympathies  of  almost  all  before 
whom  they  are  displayed,  and  that  a  result 
nearly  invariable  is,  that  real  conversion  does 
not  take  place.  Without  presuming  at  this  point 
to  define  what  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the^6hristian  priesthood, 
but  looking  at  the  question  simply  as  one  of  ob- 
servation, it  appears  plain  to  us  that  if  there  are 
i  any  possible  conditions,  short  of  real  holiness,  by 
which  an  order  of  men  can  be  held  as  entitled 
to  take  direction  in  the  Church,  there  is,  in  that 
fact,  a  certain  provision  to  pollute  things  sacred, 
and  to  preclude  the  majority  of  men  from  at- 
taining to  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  It  might 
be  otherwise,  if  godliness  coincided  with  the  nat- 
ural inclinations  of  mankind.  In  that  case  they 
would  feel  themselves  impelled  by  strong  mo- 
tives to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  spuri- 
ous. But  because  the  reverse  is  true ;  because 
the  tendencies  run  counter  to  holiness,  any  pre- 
tence that  is  tolerably  well  contrived  leads  the 
mind  captive,  inclination  helps  out  the  illusion, 
and  men  are  deceived,  not  altogether  because  the 
bait  was  well  devised,  but  because  there  is  that 
within  them  that  prompts  them  to  be  easily 
taken.  We  do  not,  then,  at  this  point,  directly 
canvass  the  statements  of  Scripture  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  we  survey  it  from  the  side  of  ex- 
perience and  common  sense.  These  inform  us, 
that  whenever  a  body  of  men  has  been  constitu- 
ted into  an  order  to  preside  in  the  church,  more 
especially  if  they  have  been  invested  with  many 
and  gorgeous  forms  and  rites,  the  whole  religion 
of  the  country  or  age  where  this  pbtains,  has 
been  acquiescence  in  the  ordinances  issued  by 
this  class.  Those  who  have  looked  no  further 
have  been  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  those 
who  have  presumed  to  inquire  and  distinguish 
have  been  the  one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  the 
anomalous  personages,  the  strong  minds,  the 
single-hearted  heroes,  who  were  resolved  to  come 
at  truth,  should  it  cost  them  the  loss  of  ease, 
good  name,  prosperity,  or  even  life.  On  all,  save 
this  little  number,  who,  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
are  always  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  heresy  the 
stringent  regulations  of  a  hierarchy  come  down 
with  an  influence  that  prodnces  superstitious 
dread  and  unhesitating  compliance.  It  is  prover- 
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bial  that  this  state  of  things  subsisted  till  the 
Reformation. 

It  is  of  more  immediate  importance  that  we 
should  ask  how  it  has  been  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  what  have  been  the  ideas  current  in  re- 
spect of  the  priesthood,  and  what  effect  they 
have  had  in  guiding  men  to  true  or  to  false 
views.  As  a  general  answer  to  these  questions, 
we  remark,  that  in  these  three  centuries,  the 
idea  of  a  fixed  order  of  churchmen  has  prevailed 
in  all  directions,  has,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
conducted  men  to  itself  and  no  farther,  and  that 
things  have  been  better  than  they  were  before, 
chiefly  in  virtue  of  the  fact,  that  there  has  been 
brisk  competition,  collision  of  interests,  contend- 
ing claims.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
ideas  as  to  the  supremacy  of  an  order  have  been 
quite  as  mechanical  and  servile  as  before.  The 
circumstance  that  several  sections  have  been  set- 
ting forth  their  separate  pretensions  to  be  this 
order,  has  given  rise  to  a  small  degree  of  free- 
dom, and  has  helped  to  excite  a  slight  doubt 
whether  Scripture  contemplates  any  definite 
class,  distinct  and  separable  from  what  it  calls 
the  "  great  congregation,"  or  body  of  the  elect. 
We  must  then  say  that  the  tendency  has  been  from 
the  worse  to  the  better,  and  that  a  period  is  to  be 
considered  worthy  to  be  preferred,  in  which  the 
disposition  to  examine  has  begun  to  display  it- 
self, and  in  which  a  degree  of  religious  liberty 
has  been  disengaged,  by  the  happy  event  that 
communities  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  several  masters,  and  that  these  have  not  agreed 
among  themselves.  We  cannot  fairly,  however, 
represent  the  improvement  as  greater  than  this. 
The  great  dogma  of  a  divinely  commissioned 
order,  distinct  from  the  general  Church,  has 
reigned  throughout  this  period.  The  beast  re- 
ceived a  wound,  but  it  has  been  healed.  A  sec- 
ond beast  has  sprung  up,  which  "  exercise  all 
the  power  of  the  first  beast  before  him,  and  cause 
the  earth  and  them  whichdwell  therein  to  worship 
the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed. 
And  he  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh 
fire  come  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth,  in 
the  sight  of  men.  And  deceiveth  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means  of  those  mira- 
cles which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of 
the  beast,  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
that  they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast 
which  had  the  wound  by  a  sword  and  did  live." 
(Rev.  xiii.  12-14.) 

In  sp  te  of  all  the  power,  learning,  and  tact 
of  the  ecclesiastic  il  body,  this  dogma  of  a  for- 
mal priesthood  could  not  have  prevailed  so  wide- 
ly, had  it  not  received  help  in  other  directions. 
Men  would  certainly  have  risen  up  against  it, 
had  they  not  considered  that  it  was  their  best 
policy  to  let  it  pass.  Of  that  class  which  alone 
could  feel  any  concern  in  the  question, — the 
class  that  thinks  a  little — by  far  the  greater 
number  have  always  believed  that  their  best  poli- 


cy was  to  let  divines  have  it  their  own  way.  To 
allow  this,  involved  merely  that  they  should  ac- 
quiesce in  a  little  ceremonial,  that  they  should 
consent  to  be  silent  on  certain  subjects,  that 
they  should  submit  to  pay  their  share  in  sup- 
port of  the  system,  and  that  they  should  endure 
a  little  tampering  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
females  of  the  household.  Men  perceived  that 
this  much  was  all  that  could  be  demanded  of 
them  ;  they  saw  that  it  was  received  as  genuine 
coin,  that  it  was  permitted  to  pass  for  piety, 
and  that  those  who  exercised  authority  over  them 
did  not  dare  to  ask  for  more.  They  may  some- 
times have  felt  restive  beneath  the  yoke ;  they 
may  occasionally  have  thought  that  the  price  ex- 
ceeded the  value  received;  but  on  the  whole, 
they  have  suffered  with  patience.  They  have 
felt  that  it  was  cheaper  to  give  this  much  than  to 
be  truly  religious.  At  the  expense  of  a  little  re- 
serve, a  moderate  sum  of  money,  a  willingness 
to  hand  over  a  part  of  the  family  to  that  eccle- 
siastical domination  which  is  regarded  by  it  as 
a  positive  luxury,  a  man  purchased  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  peace  of  mind.  If  disposed  to 
be  superstitious,  he  cheated  himself  by  this 
means  into  the  idea  that  he  was  really  pious  ;  if 
inclined  to  think  for  himself,  he  procured  the 
privilege  of  having  his  thoughts  unmolested.  It 
was  unpleasant  to  bear;  but  it  was  the  least  of 
two  evils. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  evil  cannot 
be  remedied  by  any  method  shorter  than  that 
which  would  remove  irreligion.    The  most  con- 
vincing arguments   might  be  advanced,  and 
enough  might  be  said  to  satisfy  all  the  world,  that 
the  churches  are  in  error  in  their  present  notions 
of  the  priesthood,  this  would  not  alter  the  state 
of  things,  except  in  as  far  as  it  made  converts  to 
real  religion.    There  is  liberty  in  the  gospel  no 
doubt,  but  it  can  be  come  at  only  by  following 
the  gospel  method.     It  would  avail  little  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  ideas  now  entertained  on 
this  subject   minister   to  slavery,  unless  one 
could  at  the  same  time  impart  to  men  a  taste 
for  real  freedom.    It  would  be  of  most  trifling 
consequence  to  show  that  our  present  views  ena- 
ble one  man  to  exert  tyranny  over  his  neighbor, 
unless  one  could  also  lead  men  to  believe  that  lib- 
erty of  spirit  is  a  blessing  of  great  price.    If  men 
are  to  continue  unregenerate,  and,  being  so,  are  to 
groan  beneath  the  burden  of  their  lusts,  it  does  not 
much  signify  whether  their  task-master  wears 
scarlet  or  black ;  whether  he  carries  a  musket 
or  a  prayer-book.     No  sincere  believer  would 
care  much  to  set  men  free  from  the  dogma  that 
gives  to  a  formal  order  the  right  to  bear  rule  in 
the  church,    unless   he  could   liberate  them 
from  the   bad  paesions  that  render  the  do- 
minion of  such  an  order  not  only  endurable, 
but  positively  pleasant,    It  is  not  that  we  de- 
sire to  see  men  in  possession  of  a  freedom  which 
they  could  not  adorn  and  could  not  enjoy,  that 
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we  seek  to  expose  the  fallacy  that  is  contained 
in  the  present  system,  it  is  that  in  exhibiting 
the  error,  we  may  remove  an  impediment  to  en- 
quiry, and  may  for,ce  them  from  superficial  to  tho- 
rough views.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  desired  that  a 
man  should  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  a  me- 
chanical priesthood,  unless  he  could  also  deliver 
himself  from  the  dominion  of  lusts  that  render  a 
police  force  of  this  kind  almost  a  necessary  evil. 
When  we  follow  the  course  of  events  since  the 
Reformation,  we  perceive  the  unity  of  the  visi- 
ble church  gradually  disappearing,  and  many  sec- 
tions occurring  within  its  compass.  Each,  how- 
ever, has  taken  with  it  the  opinion  of  the  parent 
in  this  matter.  Episcopacy,  departing  the  least 
from  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  its  ancestor,  has 
in  this  point  adhered  the  closest  to  the  ancient 
view.  That  Church,  in  each  period  of  its  his- 
tory, has  always  made  far  more  of  this  idea, 
which  insists  upon  a  fixed  external  order,  than 
of  those  vital  and  holy  characteristics  which  the 
Bible  describes  as  the  appanage  of  the  real  priest- 
hood. Popery  itself  has  scarcely  laid  more 
stress  on  the  dogma,  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
its  descendant  has  insisted  as  much  upon  it  as 
in  the  nature  of  things  was  practicable.  Hence 
at  most  times  in  the  history  of  this  Church,  the 
demand  has  been  loud  and  stringent  for  regular- 
ity of  outward  shape,  whilst  the  internal  mechan- 
ism has  been  left  to  shift  for  itself.  The  stipu- 
lation has  been,  let  us  have  functionaries  school- 
ed after  a  given  routine,  set  apart  according 
to  a  determinate  formula.  If  in  taking  up  these 
grand  essentials,  they  fall  in  with  piety  on 
the  way,  that  is  as  it  may  be;  but  the  former 
things  can  on  no  account  be  dispened  with.  The 
claim  has  been  complied  with;  there  has  inva- 
riably been  rigid  order;  there  has  frequently 
been  uncommon  erudition;  and  there  has  oc- 
casionally been  true  religion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


POWER  OF  MORAL  PRINCIPLE. 

You  cannot  destroy  a  moral  principle,  if  men 
are  willing  to  stand  up  in  its  behalf,  and  be 
martyrs  for  it.  Such  a  principle  carries  in  it  the 
life  of  God.  A  question  of  tariff,  or  a  question 
of  bank,  may  go  this  way  or  that.  A  question 
of  economy  may  be  shoved  one  way  or  another. 
Questions  of  policy,  however  important  they  may 
be,  have  no  vitality  of  their  own.  But  a  ques- 
tion that  touches  human  nature  at  the  root,  a 
question  of  absolute  moral  justice,  of  absolute 
truth,  and  of  absolute  purity  ;  a  question  of  right 
or  wrong — it  makes  no  difference  how  unpopular 
such  a  question  is,  if  it  has  faithful  advocates  it 
will  prevail.  A  man  that  puts  himself  on  the 
ground  of  moral  principle,  if  the  whole  world  be 
against  him,  is  mightier  than  all  of  them.  For 
the  orb  of  time  becomes  such  a  man's  shield; 
and  every  step,  every  year,  brings  him  nearer  to 


the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  If  a  man  takes 
ground  for  truth,  and  justice,  and  rectitude,  and 
piety,  and  fights  well,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  result. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  NEW  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  ancient  custom  of  Friends  to  recognize, 
in  a  Society  capacity,  only  those  projects  which 
are  founded  on  a  religious  concern,  has  its  ori- 
gin in  philosophy,  no  less  than  in  faith  and  ex- 
perience. Under  the  influence  of  this  kind  of 
feeling,  men  are  qualified  to  impart  to  others 
that  unselfish  interest  and  zeal  which  leads 
directly  to  the  highest  results. 

A  concern  has  long  dwelt  in  many  minds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  under  the  care  of 
the  Society  at  large,  adapted  to  the  training  in 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
the  hundreds  of  young  Friends  who  are  annually 
reaching  the  age  to  enter  on  such  studies  ;  it  has 
lately,  as  most  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  are 
aware,  so  far  ripened  in  Baltimore,  as  to  lead  to 
meetings,  first  in  that  city,  and  then  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  designed  to  awaken  throughout 
the  Society,  this  latent  and  general  feeling. 
Fow  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  the  meetings  alluded  to  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  religious  concern 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  the  movement,  and 
none,  I  think,  who  appreciate  this,  can  want  con- 
fidence in  its  ultimate  success.  The  only  obsta- 
cle which  at  present  seems  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  project  is  the  idea  that  such  a  school 
will  be  a  means  of  promoting  sectarianism,  in 
some  objectionable  sense  of  the  term.  That  its 
effect  would  be  to  imbue  the  younger  part  of  the 
Society  with  increased  interest  in  those  peculi- 
arities of  faith  and  practice  which,  for  two  cen- 
turies, have  distinguished  Friends  among  Chris- 
tian professors,  must  be  evident — the  concern 
could  hardly  have  originated  on  any  other 
ground;  and  to  any  parents  who  may  not  be  in 
unison  with  the  Society  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,  as  laid  down  in  its  Dis- 
cipline, the  school  could  hardly  look  for  sup- 
port. 

The  real  question  then  is — How  far  is  this 
concern  for  the  more  thorough  and  yet  guarded 
education  of  our  children  a  general  one?  If  the 
efforts  now  making  to  obtain  a  solution  of  this 
question  result  in  a  favorable  response,  a  great 
step  will  be  gained,  and  we  may  look  for  a  speedy 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 

We  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  advantages 
that  would  follow  to  our  Society  from  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  solid  education,  among  its 
younger  members ;  these  would  thus  acquire  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  principles, 
and  a  mental  discipline  which  would  fortify  them 
against  specious  fallacies,  while  their  sphere  of 
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usefulness  and  influence  in  the  world,  would 
increase  with  the  enlargement  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  the  improvement  of  their  faculties. 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  1860.  E.  P. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

Worldly  policy  would  that  a  man  sleep  in  a 
whole  skin,  but  true  wisdom  puts  a  man  upon 
preserving  a  whole  conscience.  Gain  in  the 
chest,  and  loss  in  the  conscience,  is  but  a  bad 
exchange.  He  that  would  save  his  life  when  he 
should  lose  it,  shall  lose  it  when  he  would  save 
it.  Fear  not  troubles,  because  he  sleeps  not  that 
preserves  thee  :  but  fear  sin,  because  he  sleeps 
not  that  observes  thee. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TRUST. 

"Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  for  the 
morrow  shalt  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself 

Though  this  injunction  is  from  the  highest 
authority,  who  has  not  at  times  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  obeying  this  most  merciful  com- 
mand ?  When  our  energies  flag,  when  our  trust 
grows  weak,  and  our  conscience  is  troubled, 
because  we  have  done  those  things  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  ;  when  the  affairs  of 
time  loom  up  unnaturally  before  us,  and  an 
ocean  of  difficulties  comes,  surge  after  surge, 
threatening  almost  to  overwhelm  us  )  when  the 
dark  angel  broods  gloomily  over  our  threshold, 
and  our  hands  hang  down  with  discouragement, 
we  look  fearfully  upon  the  expectant  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  the  morrow. 

The  weary  heart  asks  itself,  how  can  I  struggle 
through  a  repetition  of  the  annoyances  that  have 
assailed  me  to  day  ?  How  combat  the  difficul- 
ties, resist  the  temptations,  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments of  to-morrow  ?  Where  am  I  to  find 
strength  for  future  duties,  when  to-day,  so  over- 
come by  feebleness  aud  poverty  ?  The  distant 
sombre  cloud  casts  a  shadow  over  our  path,  and 
our  eye  is  too  dim  to  see  that  '*  behind  the  cloud 
is  the  sun  still  shining."  We  overlook  the 
Divine  love  and  protection  that  has  followed  us 
from  our  youth  up ;  overlook  the  gracious  be- 
hest, "  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  y  for 
the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself."  We  forget  how  often,  in  times  past, 
when  the  heart  has  trembled  under  its  burdens, 
we  have  been  suddenly  and  wonderfully  lifted 
into  the  sunshine.  Our  trust  has  returned,  our 
faith  has  grown  strong,  and  the  Lord  has  put  a 
new  song  into  our  mouth,  "  even  praises  to  his 
great  name." 

Then  can  we  perceive  that  the  trials  and  dis- 
couragements which  attend  us  in  this  life,  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  dim  our  spiritual  vision, 


that  we  may  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and 
more  incline  to  seek  those  heavenly  treasures 
over  which  time  has  no  power.  If  these  dis- 
pensations have  the  effect  to  draw  us  nearer  to 
the  Father,  and  we  are  favored  to  u  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,"  we  can  not  ex- 
perience anxiety  about  the  future,  but  we  shall 
know  the  promises  to  be  verified, 

"He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers, 
And  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust." 
12th  mo.,  1860.  H. 


MINGLING  WITH  CHILDREN. 

Persons  advanced,  or  advancing  in  life,  and 
particularly  those  whose  occupations  involve 
them  in  the  exciting  pursuit  of  power  or  riches, 
are  apt  to  look  down  upon  youth  as  an  unprofit- 
able time, — as  a  mere  preliminary  to  real  life,  to 
be  despatched  with  all  convenient  speed,  and 
then  to  be  forgotten.  They  are  not  aware  how 
much  they  have  need  to  learn  from  it,  and  to 
sympathize  with  it.  It  is  very  good  for  all  to 
dwell  much  in  the  presence  of  the  young.  The 
greatest  and  best  of  men  have  loved  to  do  so. 
The  strange  and  unanswerable  questions  which 
children  are  continually  asking,  inadequate  utter- 
ances of  unutterable  thoughts,  convict  the  proud- 
est intellect  of  its  ignorance.  Their  trustful  and 
affectionate  confidence  in  others,  rebukes  the  sus- 
picious caution  of  experienced  manhood.  The 
unstudied  grace  of  every  "  breeze-like  motion," 
the  gladsomeness  of  the  "  self-born  carol,"  their 
free  and  full  enjoyment  of  everything  beautiful 
and  glorious  around  them, — these,  and  such  like 
traits,  are  angelic  rather  than  human  ;  they  speak 
of  innocence,  and  happiness,  and  love ;  they  say 
to  anxious  hearts,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  — "  Be  not  troubled  about  many 
things."  Nor  is  boyhood  an  ineloquent  teacher. 
Its  generous  ardor,  its  dauntless  activity,  its 
chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  its  fond  attachments, 
its  hopefulness,  and  truthfulness,  its  clear  bright 
eye,  fair  cheek,  light  and  joyous  frame, — how 
strangely  unlike  is  all  this  to  the  wrinkled  brow 
and  heavy  tread,  the  callousness  and  deliberate 
selfishness  by  which  it  is  too  often  succeeded. 
Much,  very  much  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
young. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  recollections  of 
childhood  and  youth  in  most  persons  so  soon 
grow  dim  and  perish, — obliterated  from  the 
heart  by  the  noisy  waves  of  active  life, — that 
men  can  so  seldom  trace  their  way  back,  to  a 
very  early  time.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  child- 
hood is  never  forgotten.  Love  or  ambition  may 
usurp  for  a  time  tyrannic  sway  over  the  heart, 
and  seem  to  blot  out  all  the  time  before ;  but, 
except  in  the  wretched  criminal,  whose  keenest 
pang  of  remorse  is  to  compare  himself  with  what 
he  was  once,  the  thought  of  the  home  of  other 
days  never  fails  to  act  like  magic  on  the  heart, 
the  faces  and  haunts  familiar  to  the  child  remain 
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enshrined  in  the  memory  of  the  man,  and  com- 
mand forever  an  affectionate  reverence.  Those 

 Happy  days,  that  were  so  long 

As  twenty  days  are  now, 

with  each  morrow,  as  it  then  seemed,  severed 
from  yesterday  by  a  solid  barrier,  as  it  were,  in 
the  intervening  night;  those  scenes  where  no 
thought  of  change  or  decay  ever  intruded,  but 
which,  as  well  as  the  actors  in  them,  were  un- 
consciously regarded  as  destined  to  abide  for- 
ever,— how  shall  their  memory  be  lost  except  by 
a  violent  and  unnatural  renunciation  of  the  former 
self  ? — Sunday  School  Journal.  * 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MO.  22,1860. 

Friends'  Boarding  School. — Pursuant  to 
their  appointment  as  mentioned  in  the  39th 
number  of  the  Intelligencer,  a  portion  of  the 
committee  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
met  in  conference  with  Friends'  of  New  York, 
at  27th  street  meeting  house,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  The  evening  was  very 
inclement,  notwithstanding  which,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Friends,  both  men  and  women  were 
in  attendance.  The  general  features  of  the  ad- 
dress and  proposed  plan  were  fully  approved,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  unite  with  the  dele- 
gations from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  in  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  this  document,  with  a 
subscription  list  appended. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  view  as  to  the 
want  of  such  an  institution  at  it  is  now  proposed 
to  establish,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our 
readers  informed  of  the  progress  of  this  interest- 
ing concern. 

We  have  received  several  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  in  nearly  all  of  which,  the 
writers  base  their  remarks  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed Boarding  School,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  intended  to  place  it  under  the  care  of 
Yearly  Meetings.  But  the  address  alluded  to 
in  the  present  number,  as  about  to  be  published 
for  general  circulation,  will  show,  that  this  is 
not  contemplated.  The  writers  of  the  several 
essays  will  find  much  of  their  religious  concern, 
embodied  in  that  document. 

To  the  friend  who  expresses  a  fear  that  such 
a  school  as  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  would 
prevent  the  attention  of  Friends  being  turned  to 


the  improvement  of  primary  and  neighborhood 
schools,  we  may  reply,  that  the  experience  of 
similar  institutions  has  proved  that  the  effect  is 
rather  to  raise  the  standard  of  all  schools,  by 
educating  teachers  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  same  writer  advocates  a  system  of  free 
instruction  throughout  the  Society,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  would  be  an  effectual  means  of  competing 
with  the  public  schools.  Yet  even  if  we  look  to 
this  desirable  result,  there  are  no  more  efficient 
means  towards  it,  than  to  embrace  unitedly 
every  opening  which  appears  likely  to  give  to 
our  children  a  liberal  education,  and  to  instil 
into  their  minds  at  the  same  time,  a  love  for  our 
principles  and  testimonies.  It  is  to  individuals 
thus  trained,  that  we  must  look  in  the  future  to 
carry  still  further  that  beautiful  principle  of 
Christian  equality,  which  would  give  to  every 
child  born  into  the  Society  an  education  com- 
mensurate with  his  powers,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole. 

On  the  subject  of  books,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing remarks  from  one  of  the  essays  referred  to  : 

"  Another  serious  disadvantage  under  which 
we  labor,  is  the  want  of  suitable  books  for  chil- 
dren, not  only  for  the  infant  mind,  but  also  for 
those  of  riper  years;  and  are  we  not  dependant 
for  books  on  those  whose  views  in  several  im- 
portant particulars  are  not  in  accordance  with 
our  principles?  and  if  we  send  our  children  to 
schools  over  which  we  have  no  control,  it  seems 
necessary  to  use  such  class  books  as  are  used  in 
such  schools.  And  I  would  inquire,  are  there 
not  talent  and  learning  enough  among  us  to  get 
up  books  for  our  children  in  accordance  with 
our  own  views?" 

Whilst  this  want  remains  unsupplied,  we 
know  no  better  way  *to  obviate  the  difficulty, 
than  to  have  teachers  trained  to  understand  our 
principles  and  testimonies;  for  a  religiously 
concerned  and  intelligent  teacher  will  know 
what  to  pass  by  in  the  class  books  used,  and 
what  to  make  an  occasion  for  holding  up  truth 
in  opposition  to  error. 


Married, — On  the  6th  inst.,  in  the  order  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Robert  B.  White,  of  Shrewsbury, 
N.  J.,  to  Susan  B.  P.  Cook,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Ann  Cook,  of  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  11th  mo.  I860,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  Anna-Sarah  H.  Walker,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Sarah  L.  Walker,  of  Sadsburv town, 
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Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  aged  5  years  and  10 
months.  Though  so  young  she  was  one  of  active 
thought,  and  a  great  admirer  of  nature's  works. 


THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  following  splendid  description  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  Prince's  visit  to  them, 
by  the  Times'  special  correspondent,  cannot 
fail  to  be  read  with  interest  and  admiration. 
Every  one  expects  so  much  from  these  cataracts, 
and  is  so  eager  to  see  them,  that,  fired  with  the 
notion  of  a  second  deluge,  they  strain  their  eyes 
in  all  directions  as  they  advance  and  catch  stray 
glimpses  of  the  Falls  here  and  there,  now  hid- 
den by  trees,  now  lost  in  spray,  till,  when  they 
do  really  stand  before  them,  they  are  apt  at 
last  to  experience  a  feeling  which,  if  not  dis- 
appointment, is  at  least  one  of  less  surprise. 
Let  the  visitor  fortify  himself  against  indulging 
in  these  hurried  glances.  If  any  thing  can 
possibly  lessen  one's  appreciation,  or  rather  awe, 
of  these  tremendous  cataracts,  it  is  this.  If  he 
comes  to  the  Canadian  side,  as  most  visitors  do, 
he  must  pass  over  the  beautiful  suspension-bridge 
which,  like  a  web  of  iron,  thin  and  delicate  as  a 
net,  spans  a  tremendous  ravine  between  the 
cliffs,  which  hem  in  the  rapids  some  two  miles 
below  the  Falls.  Let  him  from  this  look  down 
the  stream.  There  is  quite  enough  to  occupy 
attention  as  the  mass  of  deep-blue  water  rushes 
madly  through  the  gorge  far  down  below  him, 
checked  here  and  there  for  a  moment  by  a  sunken 
rock,  over  which  they  storm  and  rave  and  seem 
to  turn  upon  their  hidden  enemies  in  a  circle  of 
dreadful  whirlpools,  the  ring  of  angry  froth  in 
which  shows  the  vortex  where  beams,  and  trees, 
and  logs  of  timber  are  dragged  beneath  and 
hurried  down  for  miles  and  miles  till  they 
emerge  at  last  in  the  quiet,  solemn-looking  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Who  that  has  ever  gazed 
down  from  this  bridge  can  wonder  at  the  be- 
lief of  the  Indians  that  an  evil  spirit  resided 
beneath  these  dreadful  waters  ?  for  ever  and  anon 
out  of  its  least  angry  spots  a  huge  green  wave 
will  suddenly  upheave  and  seems  to  choke  and 
struggle  with  the  rest.  For  an  instant  it  spreads 
dark  and  terrible  from  cliff  to  cliff,  as  though  it 
strove  for  room ;  then  tumbling  headlong  in  a 
cloud  of  spray  is  carried  off  with  a  rush  like  the 
sweep  of  destiny.  To  watch  these  rapids  as, 
staged  for  a  moment  by  rocks  too  solid  even  for 
their  dash,  they  go  pouring  down  wave  on  wave, 
will  occupy  the  traveller  sufficiently  indeed  till 
his  carriage  crosses  the  bridge.  Then  let  him 
by  a  winding  road  drive  far  above  the  Falls  on 
the  American  side,  and  above  where  the  swift- 
est and  most  awful  of  all  rapids,  those  which 
are  pouring  towards  the  cataract,  begin  to  show 
their  force.  Before  him  he  will  see  a  noble 
river,  more  than  three  times  the  width  of  the 
Thames  at  London,  without  a  ripple  in  its  deep 


blue  surface,  and  flowing  quickly  on,  though 
still  so  smooth,  so  treacherously  quiet  in  its 
might  that  one  might  almost  think  of  swimming 
in  it,  but  that  the  branches  of  trees  and  little  bits 
of  timber  which  hurry  down  so  fast  give  such  a 
warning  of  the  power  beneath  the  water  as  even 
a  fish  would  not  care  to  disregard.  A  mile  or 
so  lower  down,  and  the  river  begins  to  throw  off 
all  disguise,  and  hurries  swiftly  on,  keeping  the 
roots  and  plants  that  fringe  its  edge  flickering  and 
waving  tremulously  out,  or  pouring  against  the 
points  of  rocks  and  islands  with  a  force  that 
makes  it  recoil  back  in  a  feather  of  spray,  as 
from  the  bows  of  a  steamboat,  till  you  can 
almost  fancy  that  the  very  islands  have  got  adrift 
and  are  struggling  fiercely  up  against  the  stream. 
By  and  by  foam  appears  on  the  water,  then 
whirlpools,  which  spin  till  your  head  reels  to  look 
at  them,  then  more  foam,  then  lines  of  deep 
sunken  gullies,  where  the  blue  water  drops 
heavily  down  and  seems  to  choke  and  rave  till  it 
becomes  a  broad,  frothy  white,  freeing  its  waves 
at  last  in  sullen  heaves  and  throes,  and  rushing 
on  again,  torn,  jagged,  and  roaring  wilder  and 
more  dangerous  than  ever,  As  you  gaze  upon 
the  rush  you  feel  a  horrid  yearning  in  your  heart 
to  plunge  in  and  join  the  mad  whirl  and  see  the 
mystery  out.  Yet  even  with  this  thought  at  its 
strongest  you  shrink  instinctively  from  the 
dreadful  brink,  where  the  very  waters  seem 
hurrying  to  destruction.  Faster  and  faster  and 
wilder  and  wilder  it  pours  with  every  minute 
throbbing  over  the  rocks  and  stones  in  mounds 
of  spray,  like  loosely  driven  snow,  bent  into 
crooked  channels  in  the  stones,  but  always  rush- 
ing on  as  if  the  river  was  mad.  Trees  tumbled 
over  and  over  trees,  their  wet  branches  out  of 
water  as  if  they  strive  for  help  against  their 
enemy,  and  cling  for  one  brief  instant  to  the 
banks  to  be  whirled  down  the  next  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  You  are  nearing  the  cataracts,  and 
soon  a  dreadful  line  of  foaming  breakers  begin 
to  show  white  in  their  restless  anger,  and  look- 
ing from  their  massive,  deep,  slow  plunge  like  a 
sea  of  half-thawed  snow  as  they  rave  and  hiss 
and  cast  their  flakes  high  into  the  air.  Every 
minute  the  race  increases  till  the  bubble  and 
rush  from  the  seething  waters  fill  your  ear  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  that  great  scene  below 
where  their  majesty  of  terrors  culminates.  Yet 
there  seem  no  rocks  among  these  breakers,  and 
you  notice  with  surprise  that  all  their  heaving 
struggles  are  back  against  the  stream,  as  if  the 
very  waves  themselves  were  conscious  of  the 
tremendous  abyss  into  which  they  were  being 
hurried,  and  strove  against  their  fate.  But  all 
in  vain  does  the  surge  rise  ;  each  second  adds 
perceptibly  to  their  might  and  dash,  till  you 
near  Goat  Island,  where  the  great  rapids  com- 
mence and  where  the  waves  l<  headlong  plunge 
and  writhe  in  agony"  — a  perfect  hell  of  waters 
— the  Charybdis  of  the  western  world.  None 
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can  stand  on  the  frail  path  which  spans  the 
Rapid  here  without  a  feeling  of  almost  alarm  as 
he  looks  beneath  those  surges,  terribly  beautiful, 
within  fifty  yards  of  their  great  leap,  smashing 
over  every  thing  with  a  force  that  makes  the 
very  banks  quiver  with  the  vibration,  plunging 
and  whirling  down  from  rock  to  rock  with  a 
headlong  delirious  fury  that  is  at  once  dreadful 
and  sublime.  One  minute  and  they  overwhelm 
the  rocks  in  a  crowd  of  waves,  then  receding 
with  a  great  convulsive  leap,  leave  the  granite 
bare,  smooth,  and  polished  for  a  single  instant, 
till  drowned  and  hidden  by  another  surge  which 
comes  thundering  and  rushing  on,  bounds  from 
stone  to  stone,  11  crashing  on  cliffs,  which  down- 
ward worn  and  rent  with  its  fierce  footsteps, 
yield  in  chasms  a  dreadful  vent."  It  is  here 
that  the  resistless  might  of  the  great  Falls  can 
be  best  appreciated  as  you  note  the  tumbling, 
waters  gathering  strength  for  the  great  avalanche 
of  waves,  where,  racing  and  struggling  over  the 
cliff,  they  fall  at  last,  and  a  mighty  river  is  dash- 
ed into  bells  of  foam.  Let  the  visitor  just  turn 
aside  from  the  route  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  to  look  at  the  American  Falls.  Else- 
where, perhaps,  they  would  be  grand  and 
beautiful ;  here,  close  to  the  great  Horseshoe 
Cataract,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Goat  Island, 
they  seem  almost  nothing — a  mere  picturesque 
accident  of  the  situation.  The  traveller  should 
pass  at  once  across  Goat  Island,  and  at  its 
further  extremity  is  a  frail  wooden  bridge, 
which,  stretching  from  rock  to  rock  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  great  Fall,  leads  to  Terrapin  Tower. 
And  here  my  humble  duty  as  guide  ends,  for, 
— "  Lo  !  where  it  come?,  like  an  eternity,  as  if 
to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track,  charming 
the  eye  with  dread" — Niagara.  The  idol  of  all 
the  worshippers  of  nature — the  goal  and  object 
of  Western  travel— the  cataract,  of  all  the  cat- 
aracts in  the  world  is  before  you,  and  you  pause 
with  devotional  sadness  as  "  deep  calleth  unto 
deep"  with  thundering  roar,  and  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  green  waters  pouring  down  in 
sullen  majesty  is  lost  forever  in  the  clouds  of 
spray  which  rise  so  dense  beneath  them.  Here 
words  are  powerless,  guides  are  useless,  and  he 
who  wishes  to  see  and  feel  Niagara  must  watch  it 
for  himself.  He  must  study  it,  he  must  live 
near  it,  he  must  hear  its  solemn  roar,  and  fill  his 
mind  with  its  very  hue  and  aspect.  He  must 
rise  at  dawn  and  see  the  sun  break  through  the 
pine  woods,  till  its  rays  fall  on  the  cataract,  and 
wake  its  colors  into  life  and  play,  lighting  it  up 
in  the  distance  like  a  gigantic  glacier.  He 
must  watch  it  hour  by  hour  as  the  deep  green 
mass  always  keeps  nearing  the  edge,  and  no 
.  longer  struggling  now  in  waves  yields  to  its  fate, 
and  flowing  smoothly  as  oil  nearer  and  nearer, 
comes  slowly  and  solemnly  over  the  cliff  like  a 
green  curtain,  and  with  one  stately,  massive 
plunge  pours  down  aud  down,  till  the  eye  loses 


its  rush,  and  the  bright  emerald  hill  of  water 
shades  into  dazzling  white,  as  broken  at  last  in 
its  long  fall  it  parts  into  spray  and  disappears  in 
the  mist.  He  must  watch  its  feathery  edges 
darting  over  the  little  cascades  of  snow  upon  the 
rocks  beneath,  rushing  into  the  great  basin  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataracts,  where  the  waters  hiss 
and  seethe  in  foam,  yet  lie  all  motionless  now,  as 
if  stunned  and  crushed  by  their  deep  overthrow. 
Niagara  has  flowed  from  all  time  as  it  thunders 
now,  yet  even  those  who  have  lived  here  longest 
see  in  its  mighty  rush  fresh  beauties  every  hour, 
though  its  eternity  of  waters  never  alter  in 
their  bulk  for  summer  sun  or  melting  of  the 
great  Canadian  snows.  Sometimes  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  will  rise,  and,  clearing  up  the  mist 
in  broken  masses  like  a  torn  cloud,  show  the 
tose  of  the  Falls,  a  Phlegethon  of  waters,  where 
they  seem  to  writhe,  and  hiss,  and  boil  in  end- 
less torture.  To  see  this  is  grand  ;  but  to  watch 
them  in  the  evening  and  the  night  from  the 
Canadian  side  is  the  finest  arid  most  solemn  scene 
of  all. 

As  the  sun  goes  behind  the  hills,  the  mist 
rises  higher  aud  higher,  in  a  gauzelike  cloud, 
which  spreads  from  shore  to  shore,  wrapping 
Goat  Island  in  its  shady  tinge,  and  making  its 
very  rocks  and  pine  woods  look  watery  and  un- 
substantial as  a  vision.  When  the  silence  of 
night  settles  down  at  last  upon  the  scene,  the 
roar  of  the  cataract  seems  louder  and  more  grand, 
and  through  the  darkness  its  great  outline  of 
foam  and  mist  can  be  dimly  seen,  vague,  terrible, 
and  ill-defined  as  in  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  yet 
making  its  impression  of  eternal  force  aod 
grandeur  not  less  distinct  upon  the  memory, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  As  often  happens  to 
those  who  watch  these  cataracts  on  a  summer's 
night,  you  may  see  the  lightning  playing  down 
among  the  angry  waters,  and  then  the  scene  is 
one  of  the  most  terrible  and  lurid  grandeur. 
There  are  three  notable  ways  of  seeing  the  Falls 
which  are  always  shown  to  such  visitors  as  have 
the  courage  to  attempt  them.  The  first  is  under 
the  hollow  cliff  on  the  Canadian  side,  where  a 
winding  staircase  in  a  wooden  tower,  leaning 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  leads  down  to  the 
level  of  the  water.  From  this  point,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  fall  of  waters,  though  dreadfully 
accessible  to  their  spray,  a  scrambling  narrow 
ridge  of  loose  stone  leads  down.  Clad  in  a 
water-proof  suit  like  the  dress  of  a  diver,  you 
venture  out  upon  this  path.  You  need  all  your 
coolness  and  vigilance  here,  as  the  clouds  of 
water  keep  eddying  out  from  the  cataract  on 
your  left  almost  dense  enough  to  drown  a  man, 
and  quite  thick  enough  to  blind  him.  One  false 
?tep  and  all  the  world  could  not  prolong  your 
life  a  single  instant.  As  you  advance  upon  the 
path  and  dimly  see  the  little  stony  track  before 
you,  the  stoutest  heart  beats  quicker.  High 
over  head  a  cavelike  mass  of  black  granite  pro- 
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jects  in  a  rough  arch  for  more  than  fifty  feet, 
and  beneath  this  a  vista  opens  up  which  might 
pass  for  the  entrance  to  the  pit  of  Acheron. 
Yet  a  little- further  and  the  spray  meets  you  in 
a  suffocating  mass  till,  half-drowned  with  the 
water  and  stunned  with  the  roar,  you  gasp  for 
breath  as  the  cold  strikes  a  chill  through  your 
frame  and  drives  you  to  seek  a  moment's  shelter 
with  your  face  close  pressed  against  the  wet 
rocks  ere  you  dare  it  further.    A  minute  or  two 
for  breath  and  you  press  on  again,  shielding  your 
eyes  from  the  water  and  looking  down  cautiously 
upon'the  smooth,  slippery  path,  now  and  then 
turning  sharp  round  to  avoid  the  whirlwinds  of 
spray  which  dash  and  eddy  up  in  fierce  clouds 
as  though  they  meant  to  tear  you  from  the  cliff. 
At  the  end  of  the  path  you  pause,  and  during 
the  brief  intervals  between  the  drowning  showers 
you  try  to  survey  the  scene.    You  are  some 
forty  or  fifty  yards  under  the  edge  of  the  great 
Horseshoe  Falls,  and  in  the  thick  and  misty 
twilight  can  see  the  huge  curtain  of  water  fall- 
ing from  the  cliff  two  hundred  feet  above  you 
like  a  sheet  of  rough  ground  glass,  and  shooting 
into  streams  and  columns,  as  it  falls  lower  and 
lower  down  on  to  the  pointed  rocks  before  you, 
which  steam  and  seeth  and  send  the  great  mass 
hissing  off  as  though  they  were  red  hot.    It  is 
a  tremendous  and  an  awful  sight,  neither  beautiful 
nor  picturesque,  but  without  its  equal  in  the 
wide  world  for  grand  and  solemn  majesty  and 
power.    Yet,  truly  speaking,  its  terrors  sink 
away  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  view 
disclosed  as  you  turn  and  look  straight  ahead 
beneath    the  Falls.    Some  yards  before  you, 
though  only  cimly  seen,  stands  a  tall,  solitary 
strip  of  rock — this,  sharp,  and  even  as  the  edge 
of  a  knife,  and  round  the  base  of  which  no 
human  foot  has  ever  trodden.    Let  those  who 
visit  Niagara  and  dare  this  utmost  passage,  press 
close  to  its  edge,  and  wait  for  a  chance  to  look 
beyond.    Now  and  then  with  a  hoarse  roar, 
heard  even  above  the  din  of  waters,  the  clouds 
of  spray  are  hurled  upwards  like  a  steam  ex- 
plosion, and  you  can  see  dimly  into  the  green 
darkness  beyond,  almost  beneath,  where  the 
great  Fall  comes  over  like  a  deluge,  and  where 
for  one  brief  instant  as  the  misty  curtain  lifts 
you  half  descry  where  something  like  a  cavern 
yawns,  blacker  and  gloomier  than  all.    It  is 
only  for  an  instant  that  such  glimpses  may  be 
had,  and  one  may  wait  a  chance  for  hours  ere  it 
will  please  Niagara  to  afford  even  such  a  scanty 
gaze  into  the  mysteries  which  these  dreadful 
waters  have  hidden  from  all  eternity.    *    *  * 
On  his  first  view  of  the  Falls  he  saw  them  as  no 
man  had  ever  seen  them  before,  and  as  they 
will  probably  never  be  seen  again — he  saw  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  illuminated.    At  the  first  idea 
it  seems  about  as  feasible  to  light  up  the  Atlantic 
as  these  great  outpourings  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
Mr.  Black  well,  when  he  started  the  idea,  was 


looked  on  as  well  meaning  and  all  that,  but 
chimerical,  to  use  the  mildest  term.  Mr.  Black- 
well,  however,  persevered,  and  had  some  two 
hundred  Bengal  lights  made  of  the  largest  size 
which  it  was  possible  to  manufacture.  About 
twenty  of  these  were  placed  in  a  row  under  the 
!  cliffs,  beneath  Clifton  House,  and  facing  the 
I  American  Fall ;  twenty  more  were  placed  under 
j  Table  Rock,  and  twenty  more  behind  the  sheet 
|  of  water  itself,  the  entrance  to  which  from  the 
j  Canadian  side  I  have  already  described.  At 
'ten  o'clock  at  night  they  were  all  lit,  and  their 
i  effect  was  something  grand,  magical,  and  brilliant 
■  beyond  all  power  of  words  to  portray.  In  an 
'instant  the  whole  mass  of  water,  glowing  as  if 
j  incandescent  in  the  intense  light,  seemed  turned 
i  to  molten  silver.  From  behind  the  Fall  the 
light  shone  with  such  vivid  brilliancy  that  the 
waters  immediately  before  it  looked  like  a  sheet 
of  crystal  glass,  a  cascade  of  diamonds,  every 
head  and  stream  in  which  leapt  and  sparkled 
and  spread  the  glare  over  the  whole  scene,  like 
a  river  of  lighted  phosphorus.  The  boiling 
rapids  underneath  dimly  reflected  back  the  vivid 
gleam  as  from  a  mirror,  lighting  up  the  trees 
and  rocks  and  all  the  wild  torn  chasms  through 
which  the  rapids  pour,  and  showing  out  the  old 
gray  ruins  of  Table  Rock  like  a  huge  dilapidated 
tower.  The  smoke,  too,  rose  in  thick,  dense 
masses,  spreading  upwards  over  the  cataracts  in 
a  luminous  cloud  that  seemed  as  if  Niagara  was 
in  a  blaze  from  base  to  summit.  But  all  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  seemed  as  nothing  to  the 
effect  produced  when  the  lights  were  changed 
from  white  to  red.  Miagara  seemed  turned  to 
blood  in  color,  but  so  bright,  so  lurid  in  its  deep 
effulgence  that  a  river  of  seething,  roaring, 
hellish  fire  seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  in  an 
instant  of  these  cold,  stern,  eternal  Falls.  None 
could  look  upon  this  scene,  the  huge,  fiery, 
blood-red  mass,  dark-lookins:  and  clotted  in  the 
centre,  without  a  feeling  of  awe.  You  could 
not  speak,  so  sublime  were  its  terrors,  nor  move 
your  gaze  from  the  blazing  caldron  underneath 
the  Falls,  where  the  river  seemed  in  its  frothy 
red  foam  like  boiling  blood. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 


The  article  on  the  subject  of  First  day  Schools, 
which  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  of  Eleventh 
month,  J  7th,  was  read,  I  trust,  by  many 
Friends  with  more  than  ordinary^  interest.  The 
need  of  these  schools  has  long  been  felt,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  the  re-establishment  of  the  system 
would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results;  for  in 
times  gone  by,  Friends  had  under  their  care,  in 
some  places,  similar  institutions  from  which 
much  good  was  derived.  Perhaps,  there  are 
those  among  all  classes  of  our  members  that  see 
the  benefit  which  would  arise  from  this  thing, 
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but  of  these  none  more  keenly  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage than  piously  concerned  parents,  who 
have  young  children  to  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  our  Society.  Although  many  of  them 
are  entirely  capable  of  diffusing  this  kind  of  in- 
struction themselves,  and  day  by  day  labor  to  sow 
these  seeds  properly  in  the  garden  of  the  young 
mind,  yet  they  would  find  themselves  increasing- 
ly encouraged  by  the  influence  of  a  rightly  con- 
ducted school  held  on  this  day  of  the  week.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  there  is  place  for  the  establishment 
of  these  schools,  why  will  not  Friends  endeavor 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  bring  it 
into  practice?  and  if  brought  about  in  the  right 
spirit,  the  result  will  be  attended  with  perhaps 
better  recompense  than  we  now  anticipate,  and 
much  useful  instruction  diffused  therein,  will  be 
like  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters/'  which,  though 
not  perceptible  now,  "  will  return  after  many 
days."  D. 
11th  mo.  21st,  1860. 


Selected. 

Bear  the  burden  of  the  present, 
Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own  ; 

If  the  morning  sky  be  pleasant, 
Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  ? 

If  the  awakened  heavens  lower, 
Wrap  thy  cloak  around  thy  form  ; 

Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 
God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 

Steadfast  faith  and  hope  unshaken 
Animate  the  trusting  breast  ; 

Step  by  step  the  journey's  taken 
Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Master  walketh 
By  the  toiling  servant's  side; 

Comfortable  words  he  talketh 
While  his  bands  uphold  and  guide. 

Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow 
Rends  thy  heart  to  him  unknown  ; 

He  to-day,  and  he  to-morrow, 
Grace  sufficient  gives  his  own. 

Holy  strivings  nerve  and  strengthen  ; 

Long  endurance  wins  the  crown, 
When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 

Thou  shalt  lay  thy  burden  down. 


<l  We  are  unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done  that  which 
was  our  duty  to  do  J' 

This  did  not  once  so  trouble  me, 
That  better  I  could  not  love  Thee ; 

But  now  I  feel  and  know 
That  only  when  we  love,  we  find 
How  far  our  hearts  remain  behind 

The  love  they  should  bestow. 

While  we  bad  little  care  to  call 

On  Thee,  and  scarcely  prayed  at  all, 

We  seemed  enough  to  pray: 
But  now  we  only  think  with  shame, 
How  seldom  to  thy  glorious  name 

Our  lips  their  offerings  pay. 


And  when  we  gave  yet  slighter  heed 
Unto  our  brother's  suffering  need, 

Our  hearts  reproached  us  then, 
Not  half  so  much  as  now,  that  we 
With  such  a  careless  eye  can  see 

The  woes  and  wants  of  men. 

In  doing  is  this  knowledge  won, 
To  see  what  yet  remains  undone ; 

With  this  our  pride  repress, 
And  give  us  grace,  a  growing  store, 
That  day  by  day  we  may  do  more, 

And  may  esteem  it  less. 

Trench. 


THE  CELESTIAL  RAILROAD. — AN  ALLEGORY. 
BY  N.  HAWTHORNE. 
(Continued  from  page  639  ) 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  in  an  age  of  pamphlets, 
were  I  to  record  all  my  observations  in  this  great 
capital  of  human  business  nnd  pleasure.  There 
was  an  unlimited  range  of  society — the  power- 
ful, the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  famous  in  every 
walk  of  life  ;  princes,  presidents,  poets,  generals, 
artists,  actors,  and  philanthropists, — all  making 
their  own  market  at  the  fair,  and  deeming  no 
price  too  exorbitant  for  such  commodities  as  hit 
their  fancy.  It  was  well  worth  one's  while, 
even  if  he  had  no  idea  of  buying  or  selling,  to 
loiter  through  the  bazars  and  observe  the  various 
sorts  of  traffic  that  were  going  forward. 

Some  of  the  purchasers,  I  thought,  made 
very  foolish  bargains.  For  instance,  a  young 
man  having  inherited  a  splendid  fortune,  laid 
out  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  purchase 
of  diseases,  and  finally  spent  all  the  rest  for  a 
lot  of  repentance  and  a  suit  of  rags.  A  very 
pretty  girl  bartered  a  heart  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  which  seemed  her  most  valuable  pos- 
session, for  another  jewel  of  the  same  kind,  but 
so  worn  and  defaced  as  to  be  utterly  worth- 
less. In  one  shop  there  were  a  great  many  crowns 
of  laurel  and  myrtle,  which  soldiers,  authors, 
statesmen,  and  various  other  people  pressed 
eagerly  to  buy;  some  purchased  these  paltry 
wreathes  with  their  lives,  others  by  a  toilsome 
servitude  of  years,  and  many  sacrificed  what- 
ever was  more  valuable,  yet  finally  slunk  away 
without  the  crown.  There  was  a  sort  of  stock 
or  scrip,  called  Conscience,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  great  demand,  and  would  purchase  almost 
any  thing.  Indeed,  few  rich  commodities  were 
to  be  obtained  without  paying  a  heavy  sum  in 
this  particular  stock,  and  a  man's  business  was 
seldom  very  lucrative  unless  he  knew  precisely 
when  and  how  to  throw  his  hoard  of  conscience 
into  the  market.  Yet,  as  this  stock  was  the 
only  thing  of  permanent  value,  whoever  parted 
with  it  was  sure  to  find  himself  a  loser  in  the 
long  run.  Several  of  the  speculations  were  oi 
a  questionable  character.  Occasionally  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  recruited  his  pocket  by  the  sale 
of  his  constituents  :  and  I  was  assured  that  public 
officers  have  often  sold  their  country  at  very 
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loderate  prices.  Thousands  sold  their  happiness 
)r  a  whim.  Gilded  chains  were  in  great  de- 
iand,  and  purchased  with  almost  any  sacrifice, 
a  truth,  those  who  desired,  according  to  the  old 
dage,  to  sell  any  thing  valuable  for  a  song, 
light  find  customers  all  over  the  Fair;  and  there 
ere  innumerable  messes  of  pottage,  piping  hot, 
>r  such  as  chose  to  buy  them  with  their  birth- 
ight.  A  few  articles,  however,  could  not  be 
)und  genuine  at  Vanity  Fair.  If  a  customer 
rished  to  renew  his  stock  of  youth  the  dealers 
ffered  him  a  set  of  false  teeth  and  an  auburn 
ig;  if  he  demanded  peace  of  mind,  they  recom- 
lended  opium  or  a  brandy  bottle. 

Tracts  of  land  and  golden  mansions,  situate  in 
le  Celestial  City,  were  often  exchanged,  at  very 
isadvantageous  rates,  for  a  few  years'  lease  of 
nail,  dismal,  inconvenient  tenements  in  Vanity 
'air.  Prince  Beelzebub,  himself  took  great  in- 
srest  in  this  sort  of  traffic,  and  sometimes  eon- 
escended  to  meddle  with  smaller  matters.  I 
nee  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  bargaining  with 

miser  for  his  soul,  which,  after  much  ingenious 
kirmishing  on  both  sides,  his  highness  succeed- 
d  in  obtaining  at  about  the  value  of  sixpence, 
'he  prince  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was 

loser  by  the  transaction. 

Day  after  day,  as  I  walked  the  streets  of 
ranity,  my  manners  and  deportment  became 
lore  and  more  like  those  of  the  inhabitants, 
'he  place  began  to  seem  like  home ;  the  idea  of 
ursuing  my  travels  to  the  Celestial  City  was 
lmost  obliterated  from  my  mind.  I  was  re- 
minded of  it,  however,  by  the  sight  of  the  same 
air  of  simple  pilgrims  at  whom  we  had  laughed 
o  heartily  when  Apollyon  puffed  smoke  and 
team  into  their  faces  at  the  commencement  of 
ur  journey.  There  they  stood,  amidst  the  densest 
ustle  of  Vanity ;  the  dealers  offering  them  their 
urple  and  fine  linen  and  jewels,  the  men  of  wit 
nd  humor  gibing  at  them,  a  pair  of  buxom 
idies  ogling  them  askance,  while  the  benevolent 
Ir.  Smooth-it-away  whispered  some  of  his  wis- 
om  at  their  elbows,  and  pointed  to  a  newly 
rected  temple ;  but  there  were  these  worthy 
impletons,  making  the  scene  look  wild  and 
Qonstrous,  merely  by  their  sturdy  repudiation 
f  all  part  in  its  business  or  pleasures. 

One  of  them — his  name  was  Stick-to-the-right 
—perceived  in  my  face,  I  suppose,  a  species  of 
ympathy  and  almost  admiration,  which,  to  my 
wn  great  surprise,  I  could  not  help  feeling  for 
his  pragmatic  couple.  It  prompted  him  to  ad- 
Iress  me. 

"  Sir,"  inquired  he,  with  a  sad,  yet  mild  and 
dndly  voice,  "  do  you  call  yourself  a  pilgrim  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  my  right  to  that  appella- 
ion  is  indubitable.  I  am  merely  a  sojourner 
lere  in  Vanity  Fair,  being  bound  to  the  Celestial 
}ity  by  the  new  railroad. 

#  "Alas,  friend/'  rejoined  Mr.  Stick-to-the- 
ight,    I  do  assure  you,  and  beseech  you  to  re- 


ceive the  truth  of  my  words,  that  that  whole 
concern  is  a  bubble.  You  may  travel  on  it  all 
your  lifetime,  were  you  to  live  thousands  of 
years,  and  yet  never  get  beyond  the  limits  of 
Vanity  Fair.  Yea,  though  you  should  deem 
yourself  entering  the  gates  of  the  blessed  city,  it 
will  be  nothing  but  a  miserable  delusion." 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Celestial  City,"  began  the 
other  pilgrim,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Foot-it-to- 
heaven,  "  has  refused,  and  will  ever  refuse,  to 
grant  an  act  of  incorporation  for  this  railroad ; 
and,  unless  that  be  obtained,  no  passenger  can 
ever  hope  to  enter  his  dominions.  Wherefore 
every  man  who  buys  a  ticket  must  lay  his  account 
with  losing  the  purchase  money,  which  is  the 
value  of  his  own  soul." 

"  Poh,  nonsense  V  said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away, 
taking  my  arm  and  leading  me  off,  "  these  fel- 
lows ought  to  be  indicted  lor  a  libel.  If  the  law 
stood  as  it  once  did  in  Vanity  Fair  we  should 
see  them  grinning  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
prison  window." 

This  incident  made  a  considerable  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  contributed  with  other  circum- 
stances to  indispose  me  to  a  permanent  residence 
in  the  city  of  Vanity  •  although,  of  course,  I  was 
not  simple  enough  to  give  up  my  original  plan 
of  gliding  along  easily  and  commodiously  by 
railroad.  Still,  I  grew  anxious  to  be  gone.  There 
was  one  strange  thing  that  troubled  me.  Amid 
the  occupations  or  amusements  of  the  Fair, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  a  person— 
whether  at  feast,  theatre,  or  church,  or  traffick- 
ing for  wealth  and  honors,  or  whatever  he  might 
be  doing,  and  however  unseasonable  the  inter- 
ruption—suddenly to  vanish  like  a  soap-bubble, 
and  be  never  more  seen  of  his  fellows;  and  so 
accustomed  were  the  latter  to  such  little  accidents 
that  they  went  on  with  their  business  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  me. 

Finally,  after  a  pretty  long  residence  at  the 
Fair,  I  resumed  my  journey  towards  the  Celestial 
City,  still  with  Mr.  Smooth-it-away  at  my  side. 
At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Vanity 
we  passed  the  ancient  silver  mine,  of  which 
Demas  was  the  first  discoverer,  and  which  is  now 
wrought  to  great  advantage,  supplying  nearly 
all  the  coined  currency  of  the  world.  A  little 
further  onward  was  the  spot  where  Lot's  wife 
had  stood  for  ages  under  the  semblance  of  a  pil- 
lar of  salt.  Curious  travellers  have  long  since 
carried  it  away  piecemeal.  Had  all  regrets  been 
punished  as  rigorously  as  this  poor  dame's  were, 
my  yearning  for  the  relinquished  delights  ot 
Vanity  Fair  might  have  produced  a  similar 
change  in  my  own  corporeal  substance,  and  left 
me  a  warning  to  future  pilgrims. 

The  next  remarkable  object  was  a  large  edifice, 
constructed  of  mossgrown  stone,  but  in  a  modern 
and  airy  style  of  architecture.  The  engine  came 
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to  a  pause  in  its  vicinity,  with  the  usual  tre- 
mendous shriek. 

"  This  was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  redoubted 
giant  Despair,"  observed  Mr.  Smooth-it-away ; 
"  but  since  his  death.  Mr.  Flimsy-faith  has  re- 
paired it,  and  keeps  an  excellent  house  of  enter- 
tainment here.  It  is  one  of  our  stopping- 
places." 

"  It  seems  but  slightly  put  together,"  remark- 
ed I,  looking  at  the  frail  yet  ponderous  walls. 
"I  do  not  envy  Mr.  Flimsy-faith  his  habitation. 
Some  day  it  will  thunder  down  upon  the  heads 
of  the  occupants." 

(i  We  shall  escape,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away,  "  for  Apollyon  is  putting  on  the 
steam  again." 

The  road  now  plunged  into  a  gorge  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  and  traversed  the  field 
where  in  former  ages  the  blind  men  wandered 
and  stumbled  among  the  tombs.  One  of  these 
ancient  tombstones  had  been  thrust  across  the 
track  by  some  malicious  person,  and  gave  the 
train  of  cars  a  terrible  jolt.  Far  up  the  rugged 
side  of  a  mountain  I  perceived  a  rusty  iron  door, 
half  overgrown  with  bushes  and  creeping  plants, 
but  with  smoke  issuing  from  its  crevices. 

"  Is  that,"  inquired  I,  "the  very  door  in  the 
hill-side  which  the  shepherds  assured  Christian 
was  a  byway  to  hell  ?" 

"  That  was  a  joke  on  the  part  of  the  shep- 
herds," said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  with  a  smile. 
"  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  door  of  a 
cavern  which  they  use  as  a  smoke-house  for  the 
preparation  of  mutton  hams." 

My  recollections  of  the  journey  are  now,  for  a 
little  space,  dim  and  confused,  inasmuch  as  a 
singular  drowsiness  here  overcame  me,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  passing  over  the  enchant- 
ed ground,  the  air  of  which  encourages  a  dis- 
position to  sleep.  I  awoke,  however,  as  soon  as 
we  crossed  the  borders  of  the  pleasant  land  of 
Beulah.  All  the  passengers  were  rubbing  their 
eyes,  comparing  watches,  and  congratulating  one 
another  on  the  prospect  of  arriving  so  seasonably 
at  the  journey's  end.  The  sweet  breezes  of 
this  happy  clime  came  refreshingly  to  our  nos- 
trils; we  beheld  the  glimmering  gush  of  silver 
fountains,  overhung  by  trees  of  beautiful  foliage 
and  delicious  fruit,  which  were  propagated  by 
grafts  from  the  celestial  gardens.  Once,  as  we 
dashed  onward  like  a  hurricane,  there  was  a  flut- 
ter of  wings  and  the  bright  appearance  of  an 
angel  in  the  air,  speeding  forth  on  some  heaven- 
ly mission.  The  engine  now  announced  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  final  station  house  by  one  last  and 
horrible  scream,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be 
distinguishable  every  kind  of  wailing  and  woe, 
and  bitter  fierceness  of  wrath,  all  mixed  up  with 
the  wild  laughter  of  a  devil  or  a  madman. 
Throughout  our  journey,  at  every  stopping- 
place,  Apollyon  had  exercised  his  ingenuity  in 
screwing  the  most  abominable  sounds  out  of  the 


whistle  of  the  steam  engine;  but  in  this  closing 
effort  he  outdid  himself,  and  created  an  infernal 
uproar,  which,  besides  disturbing  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  Beulah,  must  have  sent  its  discord 
even  through  the  celestial  gates. 

While  the  horrid  clamor  was  still  ringing  in 
our  ears,  we  heard  an  exulting  strain,  as  if  a 
thousand  instruments  of  music,  with  height,  and 
depth,  and  sweetness  in  their  tones,  at  once  ten- 
der and  triumphant,  were  struck  in  unison,  to 
greet  the  approach  of  some  illustrious  hero,  who 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  won  a  glorious 
victory,  and  was  come  to  lay  aside  his  battered 
arms  forever.  Looking  to  ascertain  what  might 
be  the  occasion  of  this  glad  harmony,  I  perceiv- 
ed, on  alighting  from  the  cars,  that  a  multitude 
of  shining  ones  had  assemhled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  to  welcome  two  poor  pilgrims, 
who  were  just  emerging  from  its  depths.  They 
were  the  same  whom  Apollyon  and  ourselves  had 
persecuted  with  taunts,  and  gibes,  and  scalding 
steam,  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey — 
the  same  whose  unworldly  aspect  and  impressive 
words  had  stirred  my  conscience  amid  the  wild 
revellers  of  Vanity  Fair. 

"  How  amazingly  well  those  men  have  got 
on,"  cried  1  to  Mr.  Smooth-it-away.  "I  wish 
we  were  secure  of  as  good  a  reception." 

' '  Never  fear,  never  fear !"  answered  my  friend. 
"Come,  make  haste;  the  ferry  boat  will  be  off 
directly,  and  in  three  minutes  you  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  No  doubt  you  will  find 
coaches  to  carry  you  up  to  the  city  gates  " 

A  steam  ferry  boat,  the  last  improvement  on 
this  important  route,  lay  at  the  river  side,  puff- 
ing, snorting,  and  emitting  all  those  other  dis- 
agreeable utterances  which  betoken  the  depar- 
ture to  be  immediate.    I  hurried  on  board  with 
the  rest  of  the  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  in 
great  perturbation ;  some  bawling  out  for  their 
(  baggage  ;  some  tearing  their  hair  and  exclaiming 
that  the  boat  would  explode  or  sink  ;  some  al- 
j  ready  pale  with  the  heaving  of  the  stream  ;  some 
i  gazing  affrighted  at  the  ugly  aspect  of  thesteers- 
:  man ;  and  some  still  dizzy  with  the  slumberous 
I  influences  of  the  Enchanted  Ground.  Looking 
j  back  to  the  shore,  I  was  amazed  to  discern  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away  waving  his  band  in  token  of 
farewell. 

"  Don't  you  go  over  to  the  Celestial  City  ?" 
exclaimed  I. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  answered  he  with  a  queer  smile, 
and  that  same  disagreeable  contortion  of  visage 
which  I  had  remarked  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dark  Valley.  "Oh,  no!  I  have  come  thus  far 
only  for  the  sake  of  your  pleasant  company. 
Good  by  !    We  shall  meet  again." 

And  then  did  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away  laugh  outright,  in  the  midst  of  which 
cachinnation  a  smoke-wreath  issued  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils,  while  a  twinkle  of  lurid 
flame  darted  out  of  either  eye,  proving  indubi- 
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tably  that  his  heart  was  all  of  a  red  blaze.  The 
impudent  fiend !  To  deny  the  existence  of 
Tophet,  when  he  felt  its  fiery  tortures  raging 
within  his  breast.  I  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  intending  to  fling  myself  on  shore;  but 
the  wheels,  as  they  began  their  revolutions,  threw 
a  dash  of  srray  over  me  so  cold — so  deadly  cold, 
with  the  chill  that  will  never  leave  those  waters 
until  Death  be  drowned  in  his  own  river — that, 
with  a  shiver  and  a  heartquake  I  awoke.  Thank 
heaven  it  was  a  Dream  ! 


"  SNUBBING.  " 

There  are  few  persons  who,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  their  lives,  have  not  an  interest,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  training  of  children. 
To  such,  therefore,  whether  parents,  relatives,  or 
teachers,  one  word  or  two  of  advice  may  be 
offered  ;  and  we  would  especially  recommend  the 
importance  of  avoiding  that  mode  of  correction 
commonly  called  snubbing.  The  word  itself  is 
banished  from  polite  society ;  but  alas !  the 
custom  is  by  no  means  equally  proscribed.  The 
sound  is,  to  some  extent,  significant  of  the  sense. 
"To  snub"  is  certainly  not  euphonious,  and 
would  sadly  offend  the  ears  of  many  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit.  Snubbing  is  of  various 
kinds,  for  instance,  there  is  the  snub  direct, 
sharp  and  decisive,  that  knocks  the  tender,  sen- 
sitive spirit  at  once;  there  is  the  covert  snub, 
nearly  allied  to  being  talked  at ;  the  jocose  snub, 
veiling  the  objectionable  form  of  reproof  under 
an  affected  pleasantry ;  and  there  is  also  a  most 
unpleasant  form  of  snubbing,  frequently  used 
by  well-meaning  persons  to  repress  forwardness 
or  personal  vanity.  It  is  very  true  that  children 
and  young  persons  often  exhibit  forwardness, 
vanity,  and  many  other  qualities  extremely  dis- 
tastefujl  to  their  wiser  elders;  but  it  is  question- 
able if  snubbing  was  ever  found  an  effectual 
cure  for  such  faults.  It  may  smother  the  evil 
for  the  time;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
encourage  children  to  speak  their  thoughts  freely, 
patiently  and  gently  to  show  them  where  they 
are  wrong,  and  trust  to  a  kind  voice  and  tender 
indulgence  to  win  the  hearts  that  snubbing 
would  most  certainly  sooner  or  later  alienate. 

So  far,  then,  from  snubbing  being  a  cure  for 
faults  of  character,  it  will  be  found  on  close  ex- 
amination to8be  a  fruitful  source  of  evil ;  it  renders 
a  timid  child  reserved,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
fortunate  if  the  conscientious  principle  is  strong 
enough  to  preserve  him  from  direct  deceit.  In- 
decision of  character  too,  is  a  common  result  of 
snubbing ;  for  there  can  be  no  self  reliance  when 
the  mind  is  wondering  within  itself  whether  such 
or  such  an  action  will  be  snubbed.  Some  dis- 
positions may  in  time  become  tolerably  callous  to 
reproof ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  even  those 
most  seasoned  by  incessant  rebukes  ever  entirely 
lose  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  snubbing 


occasions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  mental 
blister,  and  it  is  grievous  to  see  how  blindly  people 
exercise  it  on  those  they  dearly  love.  It  may 
occur  to  some,  who  can  think  as  well  as  snub, 
that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  anything  cal- 
culated to  wound  sensitive  feelings,  must  be  very 
questionable ;  but  the  plain  fact  is,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  done  unthinkingly  and  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It  may  be  but  a 
"small  unkindness"  at  the  time;  the  words  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  uttered  ;  but  in  many  instances 
the  effects  of  a  snubbed  childhood  last  a  lifetime. 
These  remarks  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  in  pointing  out  the  evil  of  this 
very  prevalent  habit.  It  is  most  certainly  a 
violation  of  the  holy  commandment  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  requires  to 
be  diligently  watched  against.  There  is  no  one 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  snubbing  others  who 
likes  to  be  snubbed  himself.  The  law  of  love 
should  not  only  dwell  in  the  heart,  but  should 
also  baptize  the  lips. — Leisure  Hour. 


ACCURACY  OF  THE  CHRONOMETER. 

When  the  minuteness  of  the  parts  of  a  chro- 
nometer is  considered,  and  the  variety  of  dis- 
turbances to  which  it  is  exposed,  the  accurate 
performance  to  which  it  may  be  brought,  is  most 
wonderful.  The  most  trifling  cause,  if  constant- 
ly acting — such  as  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
oils — will  greatly  alter  the  result.  Thus,  as 
there  are  1440  minutes  in  a  day,  any  cause 
which  makes  each  vibration  of  the  balance — of 
which  there  are  five  in  a  common  watch — takes 
place  in  1.7200th  part  less  or  more  than  the 
usual  time,  will  cause  the  time-keeper  to  gain 
or  lose  a  minute  a  day.  And  as  there  are 
86,400  seconds  a  day,  any  cause  which  makes 
each  vibration  of  the  balance  of  a  chronometer 
— which  usually  occurs  four  times  in  a  second — 
take  place  in  1,432,000th  part  less  or  more 
than  its  usual  time,  will  cause  it  to  gain  or  lose 
a  second  a  day,  which  is  an  error  of  very  con- 
siderable magnitude.  Of  the  degree  of  accuracy 
which  chronometers  are  capable  of  exhibiting, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
statement,  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  London  : 
— A  chronometer,  made  by  Molyneux,  had  its 
daily  rate  determined,  in  August,  1839,  to  be  a 
loss  of  seven  seconds  per  day.  It  was  then 
placed  in  a  ship,  which  traded  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  was  consequently  exposed  to  great 
variation  of  temperature.  Yet,  when  again 
placed  under  careful  observation,  sixteen  months 
afterwards,  its  daily  loss  had  only  changed  to 
67  seconds,  being  a  difference  of  only  three- 
tenths  of  a  second  a  day.  As  opportunities  for 
ascertaining  the  real  position  of  the  ship,  with- 
out chronometers,  frequently  occur  at  sea,  any 
error  in  them  may  almost  always  be  detected 
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before  it  has  accumulated  to  any  great  extent; 
but  even  supposing  that  no  such  opportunity 
had  occurred  for  six  months,  and  that  the  altera- 
tion of  the  rate  had  taken  place  at  once,  and  had 
been  entirely  unknown,  the  whole  error  would 
have  been  under  a  minute  of  time,  and  conse- 
quently less  than  fifteen  miles  of  space. 


Let  reason  and  common  sense  guide  you  in 
all  your  undertakings. 

Habit  makes  slaves  of  us  all,  and  is  an  impe- 
rious, unrelenting  tyrant. 

A  simple  word  of  explanation  would  often  save 
a  deal  oi  bad  feelings  and  ugly  thoughts. 

Endeavor  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  disunion  movement  at  the  South  still  continues 
to  excite  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  persons.  On 
the  17th  of  the  month  the  South  Carolina  Convention 
organized  at  Columbia  in  that  State.  Several  speeches 
were  made,  most  of  them  advocating  speedy  action 
in  regard  to  secession.  On  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  small-pox  at  Columbia,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed to  Cbarleston.  In  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day,  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  recommending  a  firm 
self-reliant  line  of  conduct  for  tbe  North.  His  speech 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  members  of  all 
parties.  Xumeious  Union-loving  resolutions  were 
passed  in  the  House  •  Representatives,  and  a  better 
feeling  seems  to  havt  prevailed  than  for  some  time 
past. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  News  Letter,  an 
English  paper,  announces  the  arrival  atKillybegs  har- 
bor, of  the  ship  Bulldog,  under  command  of  Capt.  L. 
McClintock,  ftom  the  Artie  regions  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  News  Letter  adds  : — "  We  understand  that 
the  important  work  intrusted  by  the  government  to 
the  charge  of  our  distinguished  fellow  countryman 
has  been  t  arried  out  to  his  entire  satisfaction  ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  hope  that  when  his  report  of  the 
several  soundings  between  this  country  anu  America, 
via  the  Arctic  coast,  has  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
the  long  looked  for  telegraph  by  means  of  which  the 
Old  and  New  World  will  be  united,  will  be  a  work  of 
a  mere  mechanical  nature." 

British  Peers.— It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
members  of  the  British  Peerage  who  have  died  since 
the  year  commenced,  twenty-four  in  number,  have 
exactly  completed,  on  the  average,  the  full  measure  of 
the  allotted  span  of  h  uman  life,  the  "  three  score  years 
and  ten."  The  total  of  the  united  ages  is  1680,  which 
being  divided  by  24,  gives  exactly  70  years  to  each. 

Census  op  Pennsylvania. — The  total  returns  of  the 
census  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  received.  The 
population  is  given  at  two  millions  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  four,  (2,911,104  ) 
that  being  an  increase  of  599,328  in  ten  years.  If  the 
census  throughout  the  whole  State  has  been  taken 
with  as  perfect  accuracy  as  it  has  in  this  city,  the 


number  of  residents  is  in  reality  about  50,000  more 
than  what  is  stated. 

Census  op  United  States. — The  total  population  of 
the  States  and  Territores,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
is  31,000,000,  which  will  make  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Representatives  about  133,000. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There4s  no  shipping  demand 
for  Flour,  and  the  sales  are  to  supply  the  , wants  of  the 
honie  trade,  ranging  from  $4  75  to  5  00  per  barrel  for 
common  and  good  brands  of  superfine;  $5.12-^  a 
5  37  for  extras,  and  5  50  a  6  50  for  extra  family 
and  fancy  lots,  according  to  quality.  The  receipts 
continue  small,  but  are  mure  than  adequate  for 
the  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  offered  at  $3  50  a  3  62, 
and  Corn  Meal  at  $2  75  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  light.  Small 
sales  of  good  Penna.  and  Western  at  $1  15  a  1  18  per 
bu.,  and  good  Southern  at;  |1  23.  White  ranges 
from  $1  27  to  $1  37.  is  steady  at  75  a  76c.  for 

Pennsylvania  and  68  cects  for  Delaware.  Cornat 
There  is  not  much  offering.  Small  sales  of  yellow  at 
64  a  65c,  and  52  a  56c.  for  new.  Oats  are  steady  at 
3I  a  32  cents  for  Penna. 

Clovrrseed  comes  forward  slowly,  but  the  demand 
is  limited.  Small  sales  of  fair  and  prime  quality  at 
$5  a  5  25  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  nominal.  Flaxseed 
is  dull,  and  has  declined  to  $1  40  1  50. 


The  undersigned,  intending  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
entitled — "  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Spiritualism, 
showing  its  tendency  to  a  total  annihilation  of  Christian- 
ity—  With  other  Miscellaneous  Remarks  and  Criticisms 
in  support  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  " — is,  therefore,  desirous  of  securing  enough 
subscribers  to  warrant  him  in  undertaking  the  pub- 
lication and  thorough  circulation  of  said  work.  The 
pamphlet  will  make  from  80  to  100  pages,  and  the 
price  will  be  per  single  copy  30  cents  ;  two  copies 
50  cents  ;  four  copies  $1. 

SAMUEL  POST. 
Locust  Valley  Queens  County,  N.  Y.  9th  mo.  3d,  1860. 


C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
;  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19.h  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  tbe  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends', 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  Sc., 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St., 
Baltimore. 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers — a  book  for  chil- 
dren. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries — designed  for  young 
persons. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  held  by  Friends. 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney. 

A  daily  Scriptural  Watchword. 


Merrihew  <&  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  st. 
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HE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
( Continued  from  p  age  643. ) 

Understanding  there  was  a  Yearly  Meeting  to 
e  held  in  Somersetshire  for  several  of  the 
Western  counties,  and  having  some  drawings  to 
ttend  it,  I  left  London  on  the  twenty-first  of 
he  Sixth  month,  in  company  with  my  friend 
fohn  Hunt,  at  whose  house  I  lodged,  and  John 
Emberton  who  came  over  sea  with  us  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  had  a  meeting  that  day 
|  Stains,  which  was  pretty  good  and  open,  the 
lext  at  Basingstoke,  and  so  on  to  Salisbury,  and 
shaftsbury,  the  two  last  being  dull  meetings, 
Fhich  is  often  the  case  where  Friends  are  not 
sareful  to  live  near  to  truth,  and  reached  tolvel- 
ihester,  the  place  where  the  Yearly  Meeting  be- 
$an,  on  Seventh  day  in  the  evening  the  twenty- 
ifth  of  the  month ;  on  First  day  we  had  two 
neetings  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  many  people 
jeing  there,  meetings  were  held  at  the  Market 
>oss  in  the  street  at  the  same  time ;  I  sat  silent 
hat  day ;  on  the  next  there  was  a  meeting  of 
ninisters  and  elders  in  the  morning,  in  which  I 
lad  some  remarks  to  make  respecting  ministry; 
here  were  also  two  public  meetings  the  same 
lay,  one  of  which  was  dull,  the  other  more  open, 
ind  on  Third  day  two  meetings  rather  better, 
vhen  the  Yearly  Meeting  ended ;  some  meetings 
)eing  laid  out  for  me,  John  Hunt  returned  to 
London,  but  John  Pemberton  concluded  to  go 
vith  me  a  few  days,  and  his  company  was  kind- 

y  accepted  of  by  me,  he  being  a  sober,  wel1  in- 


clined young  man.  We  went  to  Ilminster  the 
first  appointed  meeting,  in  which  the  good  pre- 
sence was  witnessed  much  to  my  comfort,  for  I 
saw  that  the  Lord  was  near,  and  helped  me  in 
my  gift  by  opening  the  state  of  the  meeting, 
blessed  be  his  name  for  ever !  I  also  had  an 
evening  meeting  at  Chard,  and  next  day  at 
Yeovil  which  was  large  and  open  for  doctrine, 
then  at  Sherbon  on  the  edge  of  Dorsetshire,  from 
thence  went  to  visit  the  wife  and  children  of 
Jonah  Thompson  at  Compton,  he  being  in 
Pennsylvania  on  a  religious  visit;  I  had  some 
good  satisfaction  in  the  family,  and  tarried  there 
a  day ;  then  went  to  the  meetings  at  Long  Sut- 
ton, Puddimore,  Grinton,  Glastonbury,  Shipton- 
mallet,  and  Frozne,  in  which  I  had  mostly  close 
and  plain  service ;  yet  not  without  a  degree  of 
the  sweetness  and  power  of  truth,  in  a  sense 
whereof  I  was  often  made  humbly  thankful  to 
the  Lord.  Then  proceeding  to  Bath,  was  at  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  meetings  there,  and  had 
an  evening  meeting  at  Caleb  Tyle's,  which  were 
in  some  good  degree  owned  by  truth  ;  but  there 
is  a  want  of  weighty  ^solid  Friends  in  this  place, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  most  sorts  of  people 
on  account  of  the  waters ;  from  thence  we  went 
to  Bradford,  and  Pickwick  meetings;  but  not 
being  clear  at  the  first,  I  returned  and  had  an 
evening  meeting  there,  to  which  many  came  and 
it  ended  to  satisfaction.  Here  I  may  note,  that 
having  a  desire  to  see  Friends  by  themselves, 
and  something  on  my  mind  in  a  close  manner  to 
the  Society,  when  I  stood  up  and  began  to  speak, 
the  house  was  soon  almost  filled  by  others,  who 
would  wait  without,  setting  some  one  to  watch 
when  there  was  any  thing  spoken ;  upon  their 
coming  in,  the  subject  in  my  view  closed,  and  an 
opening  in  a  doctrinal  way  presented,  and  my 
mind  turned  to  it,  and  I  believe  it  was  to  the 
satisfaction  of  some  seeking  people  present ;  after 
I  sat  down  a  few  minutes,  finding  no  ease  respect- 
ing my  concern  towards  Friends,  I  had  a  freedom 
to  inform  the  people  that  the  public  service  of 
that  meeting  was  now  over,  but  I  had  a  desire 
that  the  members  of  the  meeting  would  stay  a 
little  while ;  on  which  a  Friend  went  to  the  door, 
and  when  the  others  had  gone  out  shut  it,  and 
the  Friends  mostly  kept  their  seats,  and  in  a 
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little  time  the  state  of  the  meeting  came  fresh 
before  me  again,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
clear  myself  in  a  very  plain  manner,  showing 
that  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  truth  were  the 
professors  of  it,  who  did  not  observe  the  instruc- 
tions of  truth,  or  grace  of  God  in  their  own 
hearts;  for  although  the  doctrine  thereof  when 
declared  by  qualified  instruments,  was  clear  and 
powerfully  convincing,  having  the  love  and 
sweetening  evidence  of  truth  with  it,  reaching 
the  witness  in  their  hearts  ;  yet  when  the  eyes  of 
such  so  reached,  were  turned  to  behold  the  steps 
and  conduct  of  the  libertine  professors  among 
us,  they  were  stumbled  by  their  example,  and 
such  were  an  offence  to  the  little  ones,  and  their 
portion  by  way  of  comparison  is  hinted  at  by  our 
Lord,  when  he  says,  Mat.  xviii.  6.  But  whoso 
shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  who  believe  in 
me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  From  thence  we  went 
to  Westbury,  and  Lavington  meetings,  and  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Wiltshire,  held  at 
Devizes,  which  began  on  the  First  day  of  the 
week,  two  meetings  for  public  worship,  and  one 
in  the  evening  for  ministers  and  elders,  and  next 
day  for  worship  and  business,  but  I  could  see  no 
time  nor  room  to  clear  myself  to  advantage  for 
want  of  more  stillness ;  the  service  of  meetings 
may  be  hurt  for  want  of  silence,  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  become  too  unsettled  to  understand 
and  hear  to  profit ;  in  a  sense  whereof,  I  left 
this  place  with  an  heavy  heart  and  went  to  Chip- 
penham, Corsham,  Charlcot,  and  Melksham 
meetings,  besides  which  had  three  evening  meet- 
ings, one  at  Pickwick  in  a  school-house  belong- 
ing to  Thomas  Bennet,  with  his  boarding  scholars 
and  others;  one  at  John  Fry's  of  Sutton  Benjar, 
and  the  other  at  Samuel  Butty's;  some  of  which 
were  good  meetings;  then  leaving  Wiltshire,  we 
passed  through  Bradford  and  Bath,  and  came  to 
Bristol  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  month, 
where  I  tarried  until  First  day,  the  seventh  of 
the  Eighth  month,  constantly  attending  their 
meetings  as  they  came  in  course,  and  visiting 
several  families  as  truth  opened  the  way.  My 
mind  and  spirit  was  bowed  very  low  in  this  city, 
under  a  sense  of  too  general  a  declension  and 
falling  away  from  truth  into  pride,  high-minded- 
ness,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
formity to  the  vain  customs  and  fashions  thereof, 
of  which  I  frequently  made  mention  amongst 
them  ;  I  was  at  their  two  weeks  meeting  for 
business,  and  Quarterly  Meeting  for  inspecting 
the  affairs  of  truth,  and  labored  much  to  encour- 
age them  to  hold  weekly  meetings  for  ministers 
and  elders,  in  order  to  enquire  how  meetings  for 
worship  were  attended  by  public  Friends,  and 
whether  their  ministry  was  acceptable,  and  the 
lives  and  conversations  of  ministers  and  elders 
corresponded  with  their  doctrine  and  profession, 
which  care  they  had  dropped  for  some  time.  I 


was  at  sixteen  meetings  in  this  city,  and  one  at 
Frenchay,  and  visited  Anthony  Purver's  board- 
ing school  at  that  place,  and  being  easy  to  leave 
Bristol  for  the  present,  we  went  to  Chewmagna 
in  Somersetshire;  and  after  dining  at  John 
Hipsley's,  had  a  religious  opportunity  in  his 
family,  and  the  next  day  a  meeting  at  Portis- 
head,  an  evening  meeting  at  James  Players,  then 
to  Claverham,  Sidcot,  and  Mark,  some  of  which 
were  good  meetings — a  few  elderly  Friends  here 
live  near  truth,  and  there  was  a  visitation  to  the 
youth,  several  of  whom  appeared  tender  and 
growing  in  religion ;  though  many  professors  are 
seeking  after  the  gain,  love,  and  friendship  of 
the  world,  not  enough  considering  that  Godliness 
with  contentment  is  the  best  gain ;  our  next 
meeting  was  at  Bridgewater,  then  at  Taunton, 
and  were  comforted  together  with  Friends  in 
their  morning  and  'afternoon  meetings ;  in  the 
Divine  presence  there  is  life,  and  the  living  are 
made  able  to  praise  the  Lord  who  is  worthy. 
From  thence  passing  to  Minehead,  Milverton, 
Wellington,  Spiceland,  Columpton,  having  a 
meeting  at  each  place,  we  came  to  Exeter  in 
Devonshire,  and  attended  three  meetings  there 
on  First  day,  in  each  of  which  I  had  something 
to  offer ;  but  was  much  depressed  under  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  prevalence  of  a  deistical  spirit 
over  some,  which,  with  the  indifference  of  others 
about  religion,  and  a  light  forward  zeal  in  some 
others,  without  the  deep,  inward,  baptizing  know- 
ledge of  truth,  occasion  the  pure  and  ever  bless- 
ed power  thereof  to  be  at  a  low  ebb  in  that  city. 
When  the  children  of  the  Lord  know  him  their 
Redeemer  to  live  by  his  heavenly  power  in  them, 
they  know  also  that  thereby  they  live,  and  feel- 
ingly know  his  truth  and  the  precious  testimony, 
and  by  this  knowledge  are  influenced  with  an 
holy,  humble  zeal  in  love  and  meekness  to  work 
in  his  vineyard,  the  church,  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  edification  and  restoration  one  of  another. 

Leaving  Exeter,  we  went  to  Topsham  and  had 
a  dark  dull  meeting,  and  staying  at  a  Friend's 
house  to  dine,  one  at  the  table,  who,  as  I  under- 
stood, could  not  spare  time  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, asked  me  if  I  was  ever  in  New  England, 
and  whether  I  could  inform  him  what  sort  of  a 
country  it  was  ?  for,  added  he,  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  the  corn  (that  is  wheat)  will  not 
ripen  there,  but  is  smitten  with  a  rotting  mildew 
which  blasts  the  wheat  in  the  ear.  I  suddenly 
felt  that  I  had  need  of  being  careful  in  answer- 
ing, but  knew  not  why ;  I  answered  with  caution, 
that  I  had  seen  wheat  in  that  country  which 
looked  to  be  well  grown,  but  in  the  ear  where 
grain  should  be  there  was  little  else  but  a  black 
smut  in  form  of  a  grain ;  I  have  heard,  said  he, 
that  it  would  bear  full,  good  wheat  formerly,  and 
what  can  now  be  the  cause  why  it  is  blasted, 
didst  thou  ever  hear?  On  which  I  related  to 
him  a  passage  which  I  had  heard,  viz.  Two 
persons  being  in  Boston  had  a  curiosity  to  see ! 
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the  old  prison,  from  whence  those  Friends  were 
led  to  the  place  of  execution,  who  were  hanged 
at  Boston  for  their  religious  testimony  and  princi- 
ples, and  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  going  with 
them,  brought  them  to  the  prison,  and  one  of 
the  men  said  to  their  guide,  is  this  the  old  jail 
where  the  Friends  lay  who  were  hanged  ?  An  old 
woman  who  sat  knitting  at  the  door,  though  not 
spoken  to,  answered,  yes  it  is,  and  we  feelingly 
know  it;  for  a  curse  has  been  on  the  land  ever 
since,  so  that  it  will  not  bear  wheat  without  a 
blasting,  and  we  are  beholden  to  other  colonies 
for  bread.  He  replied  with  an  air  of  jesting,  I 
have  heard  so,  but  I  believe  nothing  of  it.  I 
told  him  we  might  observe  that  the  Almighty 
had  sometimes  manifested  his  displeasure  on  a 
people  or  nation  by  famine,  the  sword  or  pesti- 
lence for  their  transgressions,  if  we  had  a  belief 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  old  Testament  ;  he 
said  it  could  not  be  that  the  Almighty,  who  is 
love  in  perfection,  and  in  himself  infinitely  happy 
for  ever,  should  delight  iu  severity,  and  take 
vengeance  on  man,  the  workmanship  of  his  hand  ; 
some  who  are  narrow  in  their  way  of  thinking 
may  believe  such  things,  but  for  his  part,  he  had 
ideas  more  noble  of  the  Deity  than  to  believe 
such  notions ;  by  which  I  perceived  he  was  a 
deist,  and  did  not  regard  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  say  much  to  him  ;  having 
often  thought  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  any  thing 
to  reach  those  sort  of  low  freethinkers,  who  ex- 
ercise themselves  in  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
beneath,  and  dwell  safely  in  their  own  imagina- 
tions and  conceits,  whose  communication  is  often 
infectious  to  others,  and  to  be  perceived  in  the 
meetings  and  neighborhoods  where  they  reside. 

To  be  continued. 


CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS, 
NO.  3.  THE  REAL  PRIESTHOOD. 
(Continued  from  page  646.) 

Times  have  occurred  to  interrupt  this  tame 
conformity,  and  men  have  appeared  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  by  their 
writings  and  lives  have  exposed  its  hollowness  ; 
but  the  average  state  of  things  has  been  con- 
tentment with  the  framework.  While  such 
sentiments  have  been  common  and  sometimes 
general  among  the  ordinary  clergy  of  that 
church,  they  have  almost  uniformly  been  enter- 
tained by  its  prelates.  Thus,  the  features  that 
distinguish  that  church,  considered  as  a  whole, 
have  been  regard  to  learning  and  strict  order. 
After  these  points,  it  has  contained  piety ;  but 
this  not  because  it  labored  for  it,  but  because 
G-od  is  good.  To  attend  during  certain  terms  at 
prescribed  places,  to  acquire  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  a  singularly 
minute  acquaintance  with  dogmatical  Theology, 
•such  are  the  qualifications  that  have  been  de- 


manded of  the  candidates  for   holy  orders. 
Any  man  who  could  comply  with  this  much,  and 
who  in  addition  was  willing;  to  depone  that  he 
was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  embrace  this 
calling,  was  held  to  be  duly  accomplished  for 
the  work.    We  do  not  merely  allege  that  this 
was  the  practical  result,  we  affirm  that  this  was 
the  theory  also,  that  nothing  more  was  aimed  at 
or  intended ;  that  the  Simeons  and  others  who 
insisted  upon  vital  piety  have  never  been  a 
numerous  class,  have  never  been  influential,  and 
have,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  been  discounten- 
anced by  the  heads  of  the  church.    Thus,  in 
that  community  which  has  always  been  the  most 
numerous  and  respectable  of  the  Protestant 
bodies;  in  that  section  which  has  invariably 
contained  the  most  learning,  refinement,  gentle- 
manly feeling,  and  unfeigned  piety,  the  lean 
kine  have  eaten  up  the  fat  kine,  the  low  idea 
has  swallowed  up  the  high  thought,  the  priest 
of  the  letter  has  displaced  the  priest  of  the 
spirit.    At  no  moment  since  it  became  a  church, 
have  opinions  different  from  these  which  we 
have  described,  prevailed  in  any  considerable 
degree.    To  what  epoch  can  we  point,  and  say  of 
it  that  there  were  many  men  at  that  time  who  saw 
through  the  trappings,  and  who  laid  down  the 
principle  with  precision,  that  human  rules  can 
do  no  more  than  impart  an  outward  regularity 
to  churches ;  but  that  they  must  derive  all  their 
real  virtue  from  regeneration,  begun  and  carried 
on  by  the  Spirit?    To  what  works  emanating 
from  this  establishment  can  we  point,  and  say  of 
them  that  they  take  the  whole  matter  to  pieces ; 
that  they  distinctly  show  what  is  human  and 
what  is  divine  ;  that  whilst  they  perhaps  evince 
an  excusable  partiality  for  particular  forms,  they 
at  the  same  time  discard  the  notion  that  any 
such  things  are  or  can  be  of  heavenly  origin  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  much  is  there  to  the 
contrary;  what  immeasurable  disquisitions  on  a 
formal  apostolic  succession ;  what  learning,  sub- 
tlety, and  influence  employed  to  exalt  an  order ; 
what  uncountable  dissertations  on  the  celestial 
descent  of  Episcopal  polity ;  what  loud  denun- 
ciations of  those  who  should  dare  to  maintain 
that  another  constitution  is  compatible  with  the 
Christian  religion  ! 

Many  suppose  that  things  have  been  better  in 
those  Protestant  sects  where  Episcopacy,  with 
its  much  splendor  and  its  many  ceremonies,  is 
not  acknowledged.  We  consider  this  opinion 
to  be  more  than  doubtful.  Men  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  lavish  as  much 
idolatry  upon  a  naked  as  upon  a  gorgeous  formu- 
lary. The  sectarian  who  has  few  rites  is  seen 
to  be  quite  as  much  a  bigot  as  he  who  has  many. 
These  denominations  have  certainly  been  less 
polished,  learned,  and  opulent,  than  Episcopacy  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  they  have 
been  more  pious.  When  we  deliberately  look 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter;  when  we  reduce 
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the  question  to  its  absolute  essentials ;  when  we 
lay  down  the  position  and  adhere  to  it,  that  the 
converted  man,  and  he  only,  has  true  religion  ; 
when  we  estimate  a  church  by  the  definite  prin- 
ciple, how  many  such  has  it  within  its  pale,  we 
shall  probably  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  the  high  superiority 
that  these  other  sects  are  supposed  to  possess 
over  Episcopacy,  has  been  founded  on  things 
adventitious  rather  than  on  things  real.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  their  partisans  have 
admired  the  leaders  because  they  were  rude  and 
harsh,  because  they  protested  perpetually  against 
Popery  in  all  its  for  ms,  because  the  scaffolding 
was  not  ornate,  and  because  the  creed  read  well. 
If  it  could  be  fully  shown,  that  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  has  been  exemplified  in  any  high 
degree  in  those  denominations  which  we  term 
Dissenters,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  in 
virtue  of  that  circumstance,  that  the  article  of 
the  true  priesthood  was  better  understood  by 
them  than  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  we 
cannot  allow  this  much  to  them,  simply  because 
they  have  met  in  mean  buildings,  with  few 
forms,  and  under  instructors  poorly  educated,  or 
badly  fed. 

Hence  we  do  not  consider  that  the  arguments 
usually  employed  to  prove  that  these  sects  have 
been  more  pious  and  less  priest-ridden  than 
others,  have  effected  their  object.  If  in  these 
Churches,  formed  upon  the  republican  model, 
the  teachers  and  functionaries  have,  as  a  class, 
been  ignorant  of  regeneration  ;  if  those  of  them 
who  are  experimentally  acquainted  with  it,  have 
always  been  a  comparatively  small  fraction  ;  .if 
godliness  has  generally  and  almost  avowedly 
been  associated  with  secondary  topics;  if  the 
inclination  among  them  to  hold  to  a  visible 
Church  of  fixed  architecture  has  been  tyran- 
nous and  general ; — on  these  premises  alone 
we  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual 
priesthood  cannot  have  been  appreciated  within 
their  pale.  If  it  had  been  understood,  the 
aspect  of  matters  would  have  been  different.  It 
would  have  led  men  to  perceive  that  the  Bible 
sets  forth,  under  the  figure  of  the  Levitical 
body,  the  idea  of  a  set  of  worshippers  who  are 
as  peculiar  in  the  qualities  of  their  mind  and 
heart,  as  their  types  were  in  things  external. 
With  an  opinion  so  pregnant  with  instruction 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  could  not 
have  tolerated  those  mechanical  notions,  and 
those  ministers  of  the  letter,  under  whose  in- 
fluence they  have  tamely  existed. 

Apart  from  deep  theological  considerations, 
one  feels  astonished  that  mere  observation  has 
not  led  men  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  this  quarter.  The  use 
of* the  eyes  alone  might  appear  almost  sufficient 
to  conduct  them  to  such  ideas  as  the  following  : 
here  are  a  hundred  different  sects  much  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  the  tendency  is  for  them  to 


go  on  increasing;  here  are  a  number  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  each  of  these  communities  at  variance 
even  with  those  within  their  own  pale;  what 
harmony  is  there  in  the  shape  and  exterior  of 
all  this  ?  what  resemblance  is  there  between 
this  thoroughly  heterogeneous  mass,  and  the 
homogeneous  thought  of  the  priests  in  the 
temple  ?  are  they  all  Levites,  or  are  there  some 
among  them  who  have  no  claims  to  that  name  ? 
on  what  principle  are  we  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
among  them  ?  which  one  of  the  divisions  can 
show,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  any  but  its  own 
partisans,  that  God  is  more  with  it  than  with 
any  of  the  others  ?  Claims  so  very  numerous, 
and  so  very  contradictory,  might  have  tended  to 
persuade  men  that  the  general  notion  here  was 
unsound  ;  might  have  led  them  to  believe  that 
the  unity  for  which  the  Bible  contends  must  be 
in  something  else  than  in  the  style  and  shape; 
might  have  put  them  on  the  way  to  discover 
the  true  thought. 

Another  circumstance  that  reveals  how  far 
the  churches  must  have  gone  into  formal  ideas 
on  this  subject,  is  the  mode  of  conduct  pursued 
by  ministers  and  leading  men  in  sects,  even 
when  the  question  is  flatly  presented  to  their 
notice.  Agreement  with  the  creed,  and  con- 
formity with  the  rules,  is  unhesitatingly  accept- 
ed as  equivalent  to  godliness.  A  few  will  ven- 
ture to  maintain  something  different  in  theory, 
but  it  amounts  to  little  in  practice.  The  pulpit 
is  open  to  each  minister  within  the  pale  of  the 
sect  or  party,  even  where  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  outward 
conformity  in  his  favor;  but  it  is  not  open  to  the 
best  man  of  the  adjacent  sect,  whose  difference 
is  so  minute,  that  even  metaphysics  can  scarcely 
give  it  a  name.  The  communion  table  receives 
all  who  afford  the  same  formal  test,  that  they 
are  bound  ever  to  promote  the  designs  of  their 
sect,  but  it  does  not  spread  its  arms  and  invite 
the  really  godly  of  other  bodies, — men,  perhaps, 
who  are  signalizing  their  age  by  their  writings 
and  their  deeds.  When  affairs  are  in  a  state  of 
thorough  tranquillity,  the  most  discerning  of  a 
sect  may  be  beard  to  speak  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness of  the  hypocrisy  and  other  evils  existing 
within  their  own  enclosure ;  but  let  the  feeblest 
alarm  of  danger  be  sounded,  and  the  censors 
are  beheld  uniting  in  strictest  league  with  those 
they  have  denounced,  against  the  men  they  have 
loudly  extolled.  Where  there  is  a  shade  of  di- 
versity in  the  opinions  and  interests  of  two 
denominations,  they  may  be  perceived  to  discern 
with  some  clearness  the  distinction  between  the 
formal  and  the  spiritual  in  regard  to  each  other; 
but  when  any  event  occurs  to  remove  the  barrier, 
and  to  render  their  objects  the  same,  not  only 
do  they  cease  to  speak,  but — to  all  appearances 
they  cease  to  see. 

We  learn,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, that  at  some  period  of  its  progress  the 
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church  is  to  go  into  Babylon  ;  or,  in  literal 
language,  is  to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  con- 
fusion. In  this  condition,  men  are  to  call 
crooked  straight,  and  bitter  sweet.  We  hold  it 
to  be  no  libel  to  affirm  that  the  Protestant  church 
is  in  this  state,  and  that  no  portion  of  it  is  more 
thoroughly  involved  in  it  than  that  part  which 
calls  itself  evangelical,  and  which  is  under  the 
impression  that  to  hold  a  creed  which  is  sound 
in  the  main,  is  equivalent  to  being  under  the 
influence  of  true  religion.  One  indication  of 
this  Babylonish  condition,  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  now  before  us  is  generally  dealt 
with.  Let  the  member  of  a  sect  comply  with 
certain  regulations  that  express  the  ideas  of  his 
party,  not  merely  is  he  regarded  as  a  person 
whom  censure  cannot  well  reach  ;  he  is  esteemed 
as  one  who  knows  the  grace  of  God.  Let  a 
teacher  of  religion  maintain  deference  to  the 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  form  the 
watchwords  of  his  denomination,  and  the  current 
opinion  in  respect  of  him  is,  that  he  exhibits 
true  holiness.  The  few  who  have  discernment 
enough  to  see  further,  generally  allow  other 
feelings  to  bias  their  minds,  and  over  the  whole 
territory  the  visible  passes  for  the  invisible,  the 
formal  for  the  real,  the  carnal  for  the  moral,  the 
priest  of  ordinances  for  him  who  owes  his  office 
to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  these  results  should  take  place;  for  if, 
as  all  the  churches  maintain,  the  scaffolding  be 
from  heaven  just  as  much  as  the  doctrine,  then, 
to  be  connected  with  the  frame-work  is  to  be 
holy  in  a  sense.  If  it  be  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  as  all  sects  assert,  that  there  is  in  the 
Bible  an  absolute  unconditional  mould  for  the 
visible  Church;  then,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
this  draught,  is  to  have  some  connection  with 
heaven.  If,  as  some  allege,  the  New  Testament 
sets  forth  a  scheme  of  high  Episcopacy ;  if,  as 
others  declare,  it  propounds  a  plan  of  uncom- 
promising Presbytery;  and  if,  as  both  allow, 
there  is  a  rite  called  ordination,  divinely  enjoin- 
ed, and  quite  essential  to  the  being  of  a  gospel 
minister,  then,  to  enter  the  Sanctuary  by  these 
gates  must  mean  something,  and  how  much  it 
amounts  to  must  be  a  difficult  question.  It  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  man  an  integral 
Christian,  but  all  who  hold  the  premises  must 
admit  that  it  goes  a  long  way  towards  making 
him  one.  Absurd  as  the  idea  may  appear,  when 
stated  thus,  this  is  the  transcript  of  the  manner 
in  which  men  speak  and  act.  The  most  spirit- 
ual are  not  above  these  impressions.  So  far  are 
men  from  believing  that  regeneration  and 
nothing  else  makes  the  Christian ;  that  to  ad- 
minister Sacraments,  and  to  have  entered  the 
Church  along  a  path  of  authentic  ordination, 
makes  out  a  case  for  a  person  which  all  name 
credible  conversion,  and  which  most  consider 
to  be  the  only  conversion  that  can  be  obtained. 
We  again  repeat,  that  it  seems  plain  to  us  that 


the  major  error  must  disappear  before  the  minor 
can  be  removed,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  revealed 
frame-work  must  be  renounced,  before  we  can 
expect  that  correct  views  should  be  entertained 
of  the  real  priesthood. 

The  remarks  that  follow  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  priest,  as  set  forth  in  Scripture, 
are  designed  to  furnish  some  check  to  what  we 
consider  the  immoral  opinions  that  prevail  in  the 
Churches.  To  take  things  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur, — God,  before  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  elected  all  the 
first-born  to  be  his  own,  saying,  u  Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  first-born,  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of 
man  and  of  beast:  it  is  mine."  (Exod.  xiii.  2.) 
With  an  eye  to  this  circumstance,  we  find  the 
saints  in  the  New  Testament  designated  as 
"  first-born, "  and  "first  fruits;"  thus,  "The 
general  assembly  and  the  church  of  the  first- 
born, which  are  written  in  heaven."  (Heb.  xii. 
23.)  *'  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us,  with  the 
word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  of  his  creatures."  (James  i.  18.) 
"  These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  wither- 
soever he  goeth.  These  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  being  the  first-fruits  unto  God  and 
to  the  Lamb."  ( Rev.  xiv.  4.)  The  next  fact, 
in  the  order  of  events,  is  the  exchange  by  which 
the  Levites  were  substituted  for  the  first-born. 
a  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  And 
I,  behold  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first- 
born that  openeth  the  matrix  among  the  children 
of  Israel ;  therefore  the  Levites  shall  be  mine ; 
because  all  the  first-born  are  mine ;  for  on  the 
day  that  I  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  I  hallowed  unto  me  all  the  first-born  in 
Israel,  both  man  and  beast ;  mine  shall  they 
be;  I  am  the  Lord."  (Num.  iii  11-13.) 
The  transaction  was  conducted  with  great  ex- 
actness; the  Levites  and  the  first-born  were 
both  numbered,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  former  fell  short  of  the  latter  by  "  two 
hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen,"  the  over- 
plus are  redeemed  by  a  ransom,  expressly  speci- 
fied (  verses  40-51.)  Much  stress  ought  to  be 
laid  upon  this  event,  because  it  is  the  foundation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Levitical  order,  and 
the  judgment  which  we  form  of  it  will  affect 
our  whole  ideas  of  that  body.  In  choosing  the 
first-born,  God  surely  intromitted  with  the 
nation  in  general ;  in  taking  one  of  each  family, 
he  seemed  to  declare  that  he  considered  all  the 
people  to  be  holy.  If  this  was  his  meaning,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  what  he  plainly  declared 
in  other  instances,  and  by  other  tokens.  The 
whole  race  sprang  from  Abraham,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  faithful ;  they  all  derived  their 
descent  from  Israel,  who  wrestled  with  the 
angel,  and  received  a  new  name;  they  were  all 
subjected  to  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  they  all 
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passed  through  the  Red  Sea ;  they  were  all 
baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea. 
He  declared  the  whole  people  to  be  sacred  to 
him,  sometimes  by  express  words,  and  some- 
times by  significant  acts.  They  proceeded  from 
one  ancestor,  the  law  was  given  to  the  whole 
nation,  they  received  one  set  of  institutions  and 
ceremonies,  they  were  subjected  to  one  mode  of 
worship,  they  inhabited  one  land,  which  also 
was  holy.  If  God  then,  by  enjoining  them  to 
sanctify  all  the  first-born,  intimated  that  he 
looked  upon  the  entire  nation  as  holy,  he  did 
not  declare  a  solecism,  but  expressed  that  which 
harmonized  with  other  things  that  he  had  said 
and  done.  But  if  God,  in  choosing  them,  in- 
timated that  he  made  a  distinction  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  people,  then  he  did  that 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  tenor  of  the 
old  economy.  If  he  selected  them  as  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  nation,  he  did  an  act  which 
appears  congruous  to  the  occasion  out  of  which 
it  sprung,  and  one  that  does  not  refuse  to  coal- 
esce with  anything  else  that  the  Old  Testament 
records.  But  if  in  choosing  them  he  set  up  a 
class  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
then  he  made  an  appointment  that  appears  to 
harmonize  neither  with  the  event  that  gave  it 
birth,  nor  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  If,  in  consecrating  the  first-born,  he  said 
by  a  figure,  that  he  took  the  part  for  the  whole, 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  opinion ;  but  if  in  choosing  them 
he  designed  to  make  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  an 
order  within  an  order,  then  we  find  ourselves  in 
collision  with  a  transaction  that  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  the  scheme. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WISDOM. 

Wisdom  reacheth  from  one  end  to  another 
mightily,  and  sweetly  doth  she  order  all  things. 

I  loved  her,  and  sought  her  out  from  my 
youth;  I  desired  her  to  make  her  my  spouse, 
and  I  was  a  lover  of  her  beauty. 

In  that  she  is  conversant  with  God,  she  magni- 
fieth  her  nobility :  yea  the  Lord  of  all  things 
himself  loved  her. 

For  she  is  privy  to  the  mysteries  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  a  lover  of  his  works. 

If  riches  be  a  possession  to  be  desired  in  this 
life,  what  is  richer  than  wisdom  that  worketh 
all  things  ? 

And  if  prudence  work,  who,  of  all  that  are,  is 
a  more  cunning  workman  than  she  ? 

And  if  a  man  love  righteousness,  her  labors 
are  virtues ;  for  she  teacheth  temperance  and 
prudence,  justice  and  fortitude;  which  are  such 
things  as  men  can  have  nothing  more  profitable 
in  their  life. 

If  a  man  desire  much  experience,  she  know- 
eth  things  of  old,  and  conjectureth  aright  what 


is  to  come  :  she  knoweth  the  subtilties  of  speeches, 
and  can  expound  dark  sentences;  she  foreseeth 
signs  and  wonders,  and  the  events  of  seasons  and 
times. 

Therefore  I  purposed  to  take  her  to  me  to  live 
with  me,  knowing  that  she  would  be  a  counsel- 
lor of  good  things,  and  a  comfort  in  cares  and 
grief. 

For  her  sake  I  shall  have  estimation  among 
the  multitude,  and  honor  with  the  elders  though 
I  be  young. 

I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  j  udgment, 
and  shall  be  admired  in  the  sight  of  great  men. 

When  I  hold  my  tongue,  they  shall  abide  my 
leisure,  and  when  I  speak  they  shall  give  ear 
unto  me  :  if  I  talk  much,  they  shall  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  mouth. 

Moreover,  by  the  means  of  her,  I  shall  obtain 
immortality,  and  leave  behind  me  an  everlasting 
memorial  to  them  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  set  the  people  in  order,  and  the  nations 
shall  be  subject  unto  me.      *      *      *  * 

After  I  have  come  into  my  house,  I  will  re- 
pose myself  with  her  ;  for  her  conversation  hath 
no  bitterness ;  and  to  live  with  her  hath  no  sor- 
row, but  mirth  and  joy. 

Now,  when  I  considered  these  things  in  my- 
self, and  pondered  them  in  my  heart,  how  that 
to  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality ; 

And  great  pleasure  it  is  to  have  her  friend- 
ship ;  and  in  the  works  of  her  hands  are  infinite 
riches;  and  in  the  exercise  of  conference  with 
her,  prudence ;  and  in  talking  with  her  a  good 
report;  I  went  about  seeking  how  to  take  her  to 
me. 

For  I  was  a  witty  child  and  had  a  good  spirit. 
Yea,  rather,  being  good,  I  came  into  a  body 
undefiled. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  perceived  that  I  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  her,  except  God  gave  her 
me ;  and  that  was  a  point  of  wisdom  also,  to  know 
whose  gift  she  was;  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and 
besought  him,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  said, 

0  God  of  my  fathers  and  Lord. of  mercy,  who 
hast  made  all  things  with  t%  word, 

And  ordained  man  through  thy  wisdom,  that 
he  should  have  dominion  over  the  creatures 
which  thou  hast  made, 

And  order  the  world  according  to  equity  and 
righteousness,  and  execute  judgment  with  an  up- 
right heart, 

Give  me  wisdom,  that  sitteth  by  thy  throne, 
and  reject  me  not  from  among  thy  children. 

For  I  thy  servant,  and  son  of  thy  handmaid, 
am  a  feeble  person,  and  of  a  short  time,  and  too 
young  for  the  understanding  of  judgment  and 
laws  ; 

For  though  a  man  be  ever  so  perfect  among 
the  children  of  men,  yet  if  thy  wisdom  be  not 
with  him,  he  shall  be  nothing  regarded. 

Thou  hast  chosen  me  to  be  a  king  of  thy  peo- 
ple, and  a  judge  of  thy  sons  and  daughters. 
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Thou  hast  commanded  me  to  build  a  temple 
upon  thy  holy  mount,  and  an  altar  in  the  city 
wherein  thou  dwellest,  a  resemblance  of  the 
holy  tabernacle  which  thou  hast  prepared  from 
the  beginning. 

And  wisdom  was  with  thee ;  which  knoweth 
thy  works,  and  was  present  when  thou  madest 
the  world,  and  knew  what  was  acceptable  in  thy 
sight,  and  right  in  thy  commandments. 

0,  send  her  out  of  thy  holy  heavens,  and  from 
the  throne  of  thy  glory,  that  being  present  she 
may  labor  with  me,  that  I  may  know  what  is 
pleasing  unto  thee. 

For  she  knoweth  and  understandeth  all  things, 
and  she  shall  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings,  and 
preserve  me  in  her  power. 

So  shall  my  works  be  acceptable,  and  then 
shall  I  judge  thy  people  righteously,  and  be 
worthy  to  sit  in  my  father's  seat. 

For  what  man  is  he  that  can  know  the  counsel 
of  God  ?  or  who  can  think  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is  ? 

For  the  thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  miserable ; 
and  our  devices  are  but  uncertain. 

For  the  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the 
soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down 
the  mind  that  museth  upon  many  things. 

And  hardly  do  we  guess  aright  of  things  that 
are  upon  the  earth,  and  with  labor  do  we  find 
the  things  that  are  before  us ;  but  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven  who  hath  searched  out  ? 

And  thy  counsel  who  hath"  known,  except 
thou  give  wisdom,  and  send  thy  holy  Spirit  from 
above  ? 

For  so  the  ways  of  them  which  lived  on  the 
earth  were  reformed,  and  men  were  taught  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  unto  thee,  and  were 
saved  through  wisdom. — Apocrypha. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPER  TRAINING  IN  YOUTH. 

I  cannot  remember  the  year,  it  was  long  ago, 
that  I  passed  the  night  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Salem  Towne,  of  Charlton,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester.  As  we  sat  together  in  the  even- 
ing, and  were  speaking  of  education  and  of 
schools,  Mr.  Towne  informed  me  that,  about 
the  year  1800,  he  taught  a  school  in  the  south 
western  district  of  Charlton.  An  inhabitant  of 
Sturbridge,  the  adjoining  town,  had  a  son,  of 
whose  abilities  and  general  character  he  ap- 
peared to  entertain  a  low  estimate,  and  of  whom 
bespoke  to  Mr.  Towne  disparagingly,  as  aa  boy 
who  gave  him  trouble  "  Mr.  Towne,  notwith- 
standing this  parental  forewarning,  consented  to 
receive  the  lad  on  probation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  very  first  day,  the 
school  agent  came  to  the  teacher,  and  told  him 
that  the  boy  was  a  bad  boy,  and  would  disturb 
the  whole  school,  and  must  be  turned  out.  The 
agent,  very  probably,  received  his  impressions 
from  the  injudicious  parent,  who  seems  to  have  | 


made  no  secret  of  his  opinions.  Mr.  Towne  re- 
jected this  hasty  counsel,  and  informed  the  agent 
that  he  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  lad, 
and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
turn  him  out  of  school  when  he  made  any  dis- 
turbance, and  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  fair  trial. 
When  the  boy  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  recite 
his  lesson,  and  had  gotten  throngh,  Mr.  Towne 
told  him  to  shut  up  his  book.  He  did  so,  but 
instantly  recoiled,  and  dodged  his  head,  as  if  he 
expected  a  blow.  The  teacher  inquired  what 
was  the  matter ;  the  boy  replied  that  he  supposed 
he  should  be  beaten  ;  and  being  asked  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  such  usage,  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Mr.  T.  then  quieted  his  alarm,  and 
assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear  if  he  con- 
ducted himself  well,  and  encouraged  him  by 
commending  his  recitation  ;  and  was  so  impress- 
ed by  the  lad's  manner  of  receiving  this  appro- 
bation, that  he  ventured  to  say  to  him,  "1  be- 
lieve you  are  a  good  boy."  These  words  not  only 
entered  at  the  ear — they  reached  the  heart.  I  will 
not  adopt  the  strong  expression  which  I  once 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a  very  intelligent  Jesuit, 
and  say  that  the  teacher  had  found  a  master  key 
to  the  soul  of  his  disciple,  but  from  that  hour 
he  had  effectually  turned  the  switch.  That  beau- 
tiful appeal,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  had 
not  been  thus  silently  made  in  vain.  The  lad 
told  his  associates,  that  though  others  had  said 
he  was  a  bad  boy,  Mr.  Towne  told  him  he  be- 
lieved he  was  a  good  boy,  and  he  was  sure  he 
wished  to  be  a  good  boy. 

Not  long  after,  the  school  agent  came  again, 
and  earnestly  desired  that  this  boy  should  be 
dismissed  from  school.  With  this  request  Mr. 
Towne  refused  to  comply )  and  said  that  he 
liked  the  "  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  boy, 
and  thought  that,  with  some  little  illustration 
of  the  law  of  kindness,  he  would  make  himself 
known  in  the  world  as  a  useful  citizen." 

This  youth  continued  to  attend  the  school 
daily,  and  steadily,  and  profitably,  for  two  win- 
ters. At  the  close  of  the  second  winter  the 
father  came  to  Mr.  Towne  and  said — "  Bill  says 
that  you  say  I  must  send  him  to  college,  and 
have  him  fitted  with  some  private  family,  and 
not  at  an  academy ."  The  father  inquired  of  Mr. 
Towne  what  he  had  seen  in  Bill  to  justify  the 
idea  of  sending  him  to  college.  "  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  T ,  "  a  boy  that  you  will  hear  from  in  after 
life." 

This  course  was  followed ;  the  boy  went  to 
college,  and  the  predictions  of  his  kind  and  judi- 
cious primary  teacher  have  been  verified :  the 
boy  was  heard  from  in  after  life  !  x\fter  having 
filled  many  stations  of  the  very  first  importance 
in  our  country,  and  passed  the  seventieth  mile- 
stone in  the  path  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  he  is  numbered  with  the  dead — that  Stur- 
,  bridge  boy  was  William  L.  Marcy  ! 
|     Among  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  of 
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Mr.  Marcy,  he  possessed  and  cultivated  a  genial 
and  grateful  temper.  He  never  forgot  his  obli- 
gati6ns  to  ihq  teacher  of  the  village  school  in 
Charlton  ;  and  on  numerous  occasions,  private 
and  public,  evidently  took  a  particular  pleasure 
in  proclaiming  them  openly. — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MO.  29,1860. 

We  have  received  the  Minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  from  which  we  take  what  appears  to  be 
a  summary  of  the  exercises  of  the  Women's 
meeting. 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

"  Whilst  we  have  been  made  partakers  of  the 
crumbs  that  have  fallen  from  the  Master's  table, 
our  minds  have  been  drawn  to  our  sisters,  who 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  us 
in  this  our  solemn  assembly,  and  we  have  been 
willing  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing 
be  lost. 

Much  exercise  has  been  felt  on  account  of 
the  many  deficiencies  among  us.  The  neglect  of 
assembling  ourselves  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  worshipping  a  gracious  Father,  has  been  the 
cause  of  deep  travail  of  spirit,  and  we  have  been 
affectionately  entreated  to  let  the  time  past 
suffice,  and  be  more  diligent  in  this  important 
duty.  The  times,  indeed,  call  loudly  for  diligence 
in  the  support  of  the  various  testimonies  we  as 
a  Society  are  called  upon  to  bear.  Never  was  the 
language  "  To  thy  tents,  Oh!  Israel/'  more  ap- 
plicable than  at  the  present  day,  for  God  is  thy 
tent,  and  as  there  is  an  abiding  here,  a  necessity 
will  be  felt  of  bearing  our  noble  testimony  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
dignified  character  of  a  free  gospel  ministry. 

Mothers  have  been  tenderly  admonished  to  in- 
creased care  of  those  precious  lambs  committed 
to  them.  Great,  indeed, is  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  us.  And  Oh,  how  pressing  has  the 
invitation  been  to  our  dear  young  sisters,  to 
come  away  from  the  delusive  things  of  this  world, 
which  glisten  but  to  deceive.  To  you,  indeed, 
are  we  to  look  for  standard  bearers,  when  those 
who  now  stand  as  pillars  in  the  Church,  shall  be 
called  from  works  to  rewards.  Then  be  entreat- 
ed, dear  sisters,  now  in  the  morning  of  your  day, 
to  close  in  with  the  invitation, — My  daughter, 
give  me  thy  heart, 

The  subject  of  Slavery  has  been  feelingly  al- 
luded to,  and  we  have  been  encouraged  to  re- 
frain as  much  as  can  be  from  the  use  of  those 
tilings  coming  through  that  impure  channel. 

With  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who 
has  been  pleased  to  be  with  us  through  the 
several   sittings  of  the  meeting,  enabling  us 


thereby,  to  transact  the  affairs  of  Society  in  much 
harmony,  we  conclude  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  next  year  at  Salem,  if  consistent  with 
His  will. 

Mary  Ann  Updegratf,  Clerk. 


Married, —  According  to  the  order  of  Friendg,  with 
the  approbation  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
on  the  29th  of  11th  month,  Samuel  Conard  to  Mary 
B.  Clayton,  daughter  of  Jacob  B.  Clayton,  all  of  this 
city. 

Selected  for  Friends'  Intel]  i gen eer. 
THE  CITY  OF  PETRA. 

Petra,  the  excavated  city,  the  long-lost  capital 
of  Edom,  in  the  Scriptures  and  profane  writings, 
in  every  language  in  which  its  name  occurs, 
signifies  a  rock;  and  through  the  shadows  of  its 
early  history  we  learn  that  its  inhabitants  lived 
in  natural  clefts,  or  in  excavations  made  in  the 
solid  rock  Desolate  as  it  now  is,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Esau,  "  the  father  of  Edom  "  ;  that  princes  and 
dukes,  eight  successive  kings,  and,  again,  a  long- 
line  of  nobles,  dwelt  there  before  any  king 
"reigned  over  Israel";  and  we  recognise  it, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  central  point  to 
which  came  the  caravans  from  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  laden  with  all  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and  from  which 
these  commodities  were  distributed  through 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, — even 
Tyre  and  Sidon  deriving  their  purple  and  dyes 
from  Petra.  This  ancient  and  extraordinary  city 
is  situated  within  a  natural  amphitheatre  of  two 
or  three  miles  in  circumference,  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  rugged  mountains  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  now  a 
waste  of  ruins;  dwelling-houses,  temples  and 
triumphal  arches,  all  prostrate  together  in  un- 
distinguishable  confusion. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  cut  smooth,  in 
a  perpendicular  direction,  and  filled  with  long 
and  continued  ranges  of  dwelling-houses,  tem- 
ples, and  tombs,  excavated,  with  vast  labor,  out 
of  the  solid  rock  ;  and  while  their  summits  pre- 
sent nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  savage  form, 
their  bases  are  adorn*  d  with  all  the  beauty  of 
architecture,  with  columns  and  porticoes,  and 
pediments,  and  ranges  of  corridors,  enduring  as 
the  mountains  out  of  which  they  are  hewn,  and 
fresh  as  if  the  work  of  a  generation  scarcely  yet 
gone  by. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immense  rocky 
rampart  which  encloses  the  city.  Strong,  firm, 
and  immoveable  as  nature  herself,  it  seems  to 
deride  the  walls  of  cities,  and  the  puny  fortifi- 
cations of  skilful  engineers.  The  only  access  is 
by  clambering  over  this  wall  of  stone,  practica- 
ble only  in  one  place,  or  by  an  entrance,  the  most 
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extraordinary  that  nature,  in  her  wildest  freaks, 
has  ever  framed. 

The  loftiest  portals  ever  raised  by  the  hands 
of  man,  the  proudest  monuments  of  architectural 
skill  and  daring,  sink  into  insignificance  by  the 
comparison.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful 
object  in  the  world,  except  the  ruins  of  the  city 
to  which  it  forms  the  entrance.    For  about  two 
miles,  it  lies  between  high  and  precipitous  ranges 
of  rocks,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet 
in  height,  standing  as  if  torn  asunder  by  some 
great  convulsion,  and  barely  wide  enough  for  two 
horsemen  to  pass  abreast.    A  swelling  stream 
rushes  between  them ;  the  summits  are  wild  and 
broken ;  in  some  places  overhanging  opposite 
sides,  casting  the  darkness  of  night  upon  the 
narrow  defile,  then  receding,  forming  an  opening 
above,  through  which  a  strong  ray  of  light  is 
thrown  down,  and  illuminating  with  the  blaze  of 
day>  the  frightful  chasm  below.    Wild  fig-trees, 
oleanders,  and  ivy,  were  growing  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  cliffs,  hundreds  of  feet  above  our  heads; 
the  eagle  was  screaming  above  us  ;  all  along  were 
the  open  doors  of  tombs,  forming  the  great  ne- 
cropolis of  the  city;  and  at  the  extreme  end  was 
a  large  open  space,  with  a  powerful  body  of  light 
thrown  down  upon  it,  and  exhibiting,  in  one 
full  view,  the  facade  of  a  beautiful  temple  hewn 
out  of  a  rock,  with  rows  of  Corinthian  columns 
and  ornaments  standing  out  fresh  and  clear,  as 
if  but  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor. 
Though  coming  directly  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  preservation  of  the  temples  ex- 
cites the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the 
traveller,  we  were  roused  and  excited  by  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  great  temple  at  Petra. 
Even  now,  that  I  have  returned  to  the  pursuits 
and  thought-engrossing  incidents  of  a  life  in  one 
of  the  busiest  cities  in  the  world,  often,  in  situa- 
tions as  widely  different  as  light  from  darkness, 
I  see  before  me  the  fagade  of  that  temple ;  neither 
the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  grand  and  interesting  as 
it  is,  nor  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
nor  the  pyramids,  nor  the  mighty  temples  of  the 
Nile,  are  so  often  present  to  my  memory.  The 
whole  temple,  its  ornaments,  columns,  porticoes, 
and  porches  are  cut  out  and  form  part  of  the  solid 
rock  ;  and  this  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  this 
temple  stands  like  a  mere  point,  towers  several 
hundred  feet  above,  its  face  cut  smooth  to  its 
very  summit,  and  the  top  remaining  wild  and 
unshapen  as  nature  made  it.    The  whole  area 
before  the  temple  is  perhaps  an  acre  in  extent, 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance, and  an  opening  to  the  left  of  the  temple, 
which  leads  into  the  area  of  the  city,  by  a  pass 
through  perpendicular  rocks  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  in  height. 

Leaving  the  temple  and  the  open  space  on 
which  it  fronts,  and  following  the  stream,  we 
entered  another  defile,  much  broader  than  the 
first,  on  each  side  of  which  are  ranges  of  tombs, 


with  sculptured  doors  and  columns;  and  on  the 
left,  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  hewn  out  of 
solid  rock,  is  a  large  theatre,  circular  in  form, 
the  pillars  in  front  fallen,  and  containing  three 
rows  of  seats,  capable  of  containing  more  than 
three  thousand  persons,  Above  the  corridor 
was  a  range  of  doors  opening  to  chambers  in  the 
rocks,  the  seats  of  the  princes  and  wealthiest  in- 
habitants of  Petra. 

Amid  all  the  terrible  denunciations  against 
the  land  of  Idumea,  "  her  cities  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof/'  this  proud  city  among  the  rocks, 
doubtless  for  its  extraordinary  sins,  was  always 
marked  as  peculiarly  the  object  of  Divine  judg- 
ments. It  was  testified,  "  Bozrah  (the  strong  or 
fortified  city)  shall  become  a  desolation,  a  re- 
proach, a  waste,  and  a  curse;  and  all  the  cities 
thereof  shall  be  a  perpetual  waste.  Lo  !  I  will 
make  thee  small  among  the  heathen  and  despised 
among  men.  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived 
thee,  and  the  pride  of  thy  heart,  oh,  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  that  holdest 
the  height  of  the  hill :  though  thou  shouldst 
make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring 
thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.''  "  They 
shall  call  the  nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but 
none  shall  be  there,  and  all  the  princes  shall  be 
nothing ;  and  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces, 
nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof ; 
and  it  shall  be  a  habitation  for  dragons  and  a 
court  for  owls.'' 

I  would  that  the  skeptic  could  stand,  as  I  did, 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city,  among  the  rocks, 
and  there  open  the  sacred  book,  and  read  the 
word  of  the  inspired  penman,  written  when  this 
place  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 
I  see  the  scoff  arrested,  his  cheek  pale,  his  lip 
quivering,  and  his  heart  quaking  with  fear,  as 
the  ruined  city  cries  out  to  him,  in  a  voice  loud 
and  powerful  as  that  of  one  risen  from  the  dead. 
Though  he  would  not  believe  Mofes  and  the 
Prophets,  he  believes  the  handwriting  of  God 
himself  in  the  desolation  and  eternal  ruin 
around  him. — Stevens'  Travels. 


INFFUENCE  OF  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Of  the  powerful  influence  of  periodical  litera- 
ture in  forwarding  the  progress  of  general  intel- 
lect, and  the  necessity  of  its  agency  to  the  end 
proposed,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  who  even  yet 
have  formed  a  proper  estimate;  and  some  there 
are  who  are  disposed  to  regard  it  with  a  jealous 
eye,  not  for  the  information  it  generalizes  and 
diffuses,  (though  there  want  not  objectors  even 
on  such  narrow  and  invidious  grounds),  but  as 
hostile  to  the  more  exalted  interest  of  science 
and  literature  :  as  encouraging  a  taste  for  super- 
ficial information,  and  abstracting  it  from  more 
elaborate  and  profound  research.  But  are  the 
works  of  profound  science  and  elaborate  research 
now  produced,  fewer  in  number,  and  in  less  eager 
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request,  than  when  the  sixpeny  trash  that  bore 
the'nameof  magazines  was  confined  to  less  than 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  present  respectable  circula- 
tion ?  Have  they  not  increased,  on  the  contrary, 
a  hundred-fold  ?  and  is  not  the  demand  for  them 
still  increasing  in  geometrical  proportion,  toge- 
ther with  the  increase  of  those  more  accessible 
and  papular  periodicals  ?  to  and  from  which,  in 
fact,  they  alternately  give  and  receive  new  ex- 
citements, and  new  occasions — at  once  deriving 
and  imparting  new  materials  for  research  and  il- 
lustration, and  an  extended  sphere  of  encourage- 
ment and  remuneration.  Many  must  be  super- 
ficial, as  it  is  called,  before  the  few  can  be  availa- 
bly profound  ;  as  well  as  some  must  be  profound, 
before  the  materials  can  be  furnished  for  super- 
ficial gratification  :  the  diffused  effect  can  only 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  concentric 
cause.  In  other  words,  the  many  must'  have 
some  knowledge  before  they  can  either  be  bene- 
fitted by  or  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  much;  and  the  few  must  have  accumulated, 
digested  and  arranged,  before  the  many  can  be 
benefitted  by  diffusion. 

Great  minds,  whose  intensity  has  been  fed 
and  fostered  by  elaborate  abstraction,  from  the 
profundity  of  their  researches  and  the  vastness 
of  their  comprehension,  infuse  a  new  and  im- 
perishable spirit  into  the  immensity  of  space, 
which  expands  through  distant  ages:  they  create, 
as  it  were,  a  new  intellectual  atmosphere,  which 
ultimately  is  breathed,  in  some  degree,  by  all. 
There  is,  at  this  time,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  ar- 
tizan  in  our  workshops,  and  in  one  part  at  least 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (to  say  nothing  of  for- 
eign regions),  scarcely  a  peasant  at  his  plough, 
who  has  not  some  available  ideas  ministering  to 
his  comfort  or  his  gratification  (although  the  very 
name  of  Lord  Bacon  may  notbe  known  to  him), 
which  he  never  would  have  had  if  Bacon  had 
never  lived  and  written.  Yet,  it  was  only  as  it 
became  progressively  superjicialized,  as  it  were 
— that  is  to  say,  as  it  became  popularized,  by  dif- 
fusion through  less  abstract  and  less  voluminous 
publications — through  fugitive  essays,  and  still 
more  fugitive  conversations,  that  the  results  of 
his  wisdom  and  discoveries  becam'e  extensively 
operative. 

That  great  man  indeed — that  almost  more 
than  man — that  new  creator  of  the  mind  of  his 
lung  mystified  and  benighted  species  !  seems  him- 
self to  have  manifested  some  conviction  of  the 
principles  of  these  observations,  when  he  com- 
posed, in  so  popular  a  form,  that  beautiful  little 
volume  of  Essays,  which  has  tempted  more  read- 
ers to  the  study  of  his  profound  and  elaborate 
works,  than  all  the  lavish  commendations  of  the 
.  learned  and  initiated  few  could  ever  have  in- 
duced to  such  research.  They  were  his  super- 
ficials,  as  some  might  call  them,  that  led  to  an 
extended  familiarity  with  his  profundities  ;  as 
those  who  slake  their  thirst  on  the  margin,  may 


be  tempted  to  plunge  into  the  stream.  Those 
essays  have  precisely  the  character  that  would 
have,  fitted  them  for  a  periodical  miscellany ; 
and  had  such  a  publication  existed  in  his  days, 
with  a  reading  public  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  such  a  boon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
through  such  a  channel,  he  would  have  chosen 
to  communicate  them,  as  the  readiest  means  of 
giving  extended  circulation  to  the  wisdom  which 
they  contain. —  ThelwalVs  Miscellany. 


DUST-HEAPS  AND  WHAT  IS  FOUND  IN  THEM. 

Looking  out  of  my  window  a  few  mornings 
ago,  I  saw  Dolly  picking  up  an  old  lamp  from  the 
bits  of  glass  and  rubbish  that  had  been  thrown 
into  the  garden  by  careless  servants,  and  it  re- 
minded me  that  when  I  kept  house,  every  few 
months  a  queerish  wagon  stood  at  the  gate,  and 
an  old-looking  man  at  the  door  put  the  inquiry, 
"  Any  old  glass,  copper,  or  shoes  to  sell?" 

This  chance  of  trade  stirred  up  quite  a  bustle 
in  the  kitchen,  and  brought  out  the  jolly  cook 
Margaret,  joined  by  a  train  of  children,  who 
always  love  explorations  in  prohibited  places. 
By  the  long  silence  that  ensues,  it  is  pretty 
certain  a  shrewd  bargain  is  engaging  the  powers 
of  the  dust-heap  factors.  After  a  while,  cook  re- 
turns exultant  with  the  exchange  she  has  accom- 
plished, and  enumerating  the  worthless  things 
she  has  disposed  of,  flourishes  a  bright  tin  pan 
or  dipper  ! 

Being  a  born  Yankee,  although  innocent  of 
any  complicity  with  the  dealers  in  wooden  nut- 
megs or  pumpkin  seeds,  unless,  indeed,  this 
present  article  exposes  me  to  such  a  charge, — 
being  a  Yankee,  I  abhor  wastefulness  as  much  as 
Nature,  that  model  house-wife,  abhors  a  vacuum. 
So,  of  course,  the  new  tin  dipper  and  the  dimin- 
ished heap  of  rubbish  were  results  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  At  the  same  time  I  was  conscious 
that  the  peddler  was  chuckling  over  his  acquisi- 
tions, as  I  over  mine;  and  my  exuberance  of 
spirits,  consequent  on  the  trade,  had  an  unusual 
enchantment  in  the  fact  that  we  had  both  got  a 
"  best  end  of  the  bargain/'  I  rejoiced  to  think 
that  the  old  glass  lamps  I  had  thrown  away, 
would,  after  a  process  of  heat  and  molding,  be 
transformed  into  some  new  device,  and  perhaps 
have  more  crystal  purity  than  when  they  shed 
their  first  radiance  on  the  loved  faces  of  a  family 
group. 

The  old  shoes,  too,  would  be  cut  over,  and 
enter  as  inner  soles  into  new  ones,  and  so  serve 
other  feet,  while  the  scraps  of  leather,  when 
burned,  would  case-harden  iron,  or  be  used  as 
manure  for  the  soil.  The  India  rubber  melted 
answers  new  purposes,  and  wood-ashes,  used  as 
a  fertilizer,  improve  crops,  or  enhance  the  green 
of  a  meadow.  Yes,  I  rejoiced  to  think  the  wheels 
of  change  could  go  on  grinding  up  the  old  to 
combine  it  for  new  needs. 
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I  have  heard  of  jewels  being  found  in  dust- 
heaps.  I  do  not  think  any  were  ever  found  in 
the  one  I  have  mentioned,  but  there  are  those, 
not  visible  to  the  outward  eye,  not  even  iuquired 
after  by  any  enterprising  peddler,  that  quite 
frequently  have,  among  much  refuse,  now  and 
then  a  jewel. 

A  Yankee  is  curious  as  well  as  thrifty;  so 
having  seen  an  external  dust-heap  disappear,  he 
naturally  loves  to  pry  into  the  cellars  and  by- 
places  even  of  the  Soul  itself,  to  see  what  can  be 
made  out  of  the  rejected  things  there.  He  picks 
up  and  examines  broken  resolutions,  to  see  if 
they  cannot  be  made  over  or  re-joined  into  some- 
thing that  would  make  a  family  or  neighbor 
more  comfortable  or  happy.  Habits,  like  old 
shoes,  have  something  in  them,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  cut  into  more  serviceable  shape,  and  what 
cannot  be  remodeled  can  be  given  to  the  purify- 
ing flames. 

Buried  or  unused  energies,  like  bits  of  iron  or 
copper,  contain  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature, 
and  if  left  to  rust  or  gangrene  in  idleness,  poison 
the  sources  of  life. 

Poking  in  the  ashes  is  not  altogether  a  plea- 
sant business,  but,  determined  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  the  true  and  earnest  soul  stirs  up  all 
the  waste  and  secret  places  to  the  air  and  light 
:>f  day,  and  feels  that  he  will  be  the  richer  when 
ohat  dust- heap  in  his  heart  shall  be  given  to  the 
uses  of  Nature  and  the  world. 

Ah!  here,  what  is  this  shining  thing  here  in 
:he  ashes?  A.  broken  ring,  a  plain  circle  of 
jold  !  Do  you  recognize  that,  as  the  childish 
kith,  the  joyous  unspeculative  trust  that  you  lost 
ong  ago,  when  you  forgot  to  say,  "  Our  Father 
ivho  art  in  Heaven,"  and  began  to  think  you 
jould  take  care  of  yourself?  Save  it — it  is  a 
sign  of  the  spirit's  betrothal  to  God  and  all  beauty. 

Here  is  a  glitter,  what  is  this  ?  A  bit  of  silver 
insel.  It  appears  valueless,  and  it  is  in  its 
present  form,  but  it  is  a  stray  sentiment,  and  can 
:>e  worked  into  a  very  pretty  ornament.  I  once 
saw  a  silver  thread  woven  into  a  bird's  nest — 
his  which  you  despise  would  be  very  pretty  in 
;he  dress  of  a  child's  doll — use  it  for  the  best 
Durpuse  you  can  find,  and  don't  despise  it  because 
t  is  weak  and  flimsy  ;  if  it  pleaases  a  child,  it  is 
is  good  in  its  place  as  the  gold  lace  that  decor- 
ites  an  emperor. 

People  at  different  periods  of  their  lives  throw 
>recious  things  into  the  dust-heap,  peculiar  to 
hat  growth  or  time.  Young  children  are  quite 
ikely  now  and  then  to  let  go  a  truth,  and  away 
t  rolls  like  a  marble,  or  rather  like  a  pearl,  into  a 
leep,  dark  dust-hole  where  it  will  pain  and  puzzle 
hem  to  hunt  it  up ;  there  it  shines,  out  of  reach, 
ixcepting  with  great  exertion  and  trouble,  and 
he  sweet  eyes  of  those  who  have  lost  it  grow 
lull  in  its  absence,  and  their  tongues  falter. 

Of  all  the  slippery  things  in  the  world,  per- 
laps  truth  is  the  most  so,  and  it  is  quite  neces- 


sary to  have  the  pockets  of  the  memory  without 
holes,  and  the  conscience  trained  to  delicacy  of 
feeling,  in  order  to  retain  and  handle  this  pre- 
cious gem. 

Honor  and  love  to  parents,  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  teachers,  are  apt  to  be  laid  aside  in 
thoughtless  moments — by  and  by  the  child's 
heart  grows  weeds  instead  of  flowers,  and  people 
begin  to  wonder  why.  At  length  it  is  discovered 
that  the  dust-heap  has  spread  so  far  with  its 
waste  of  precious  things,  and  grown  so  high,  that 
the  seeds  of  fruit  and  flowers,  or  of  any  useful 
thing,  find  no  soil  to  nurse  them;  the  sunshine 
can  create  no  bloom  on  dry  dust,  and  a,*hes,  or 
even  on  wasted  heaps  and  rings;  it  must  have 
the  live  growing  earth. 

Another  thing  I  have  seen  cast  into  the  dust 
which  has  greatly  surprised  me.  Too  frequent- 
ly among  unseemly  things  is  to  be  seen  a  Name, 
brighter  than  any  star  in  heaven,  or  even  the 
sun  itself — a  name  of  sweeter  import  than  the 
fragrance  of  any  flower ;  more  beneficent  than 
any  fruit;  more  mysterious  than  the  night-open- 
ing lily  on  a  silent  lake; — a  Name  swifter  to 
bless  than  the  wing  of  the  swiftest  bird,  or  the 
showers  of  spring — the  Name  of  G-od  !  I  have 
seen  it  cast  among  rubbish,  and  impious  feet 
treading  on  the  glory  of  their  own  being. 

If  children  are  cireless  of  truth  and  reverence, 
and  lose  them  for  a  time,  there  arise  other  diffi- 
culties among  young  people  at  a  later  period. 

Consciousness  of  beauty,  or  perhaps  of  talent, 
begins  to  flush  the  cheek  and  animate  the  man- 
ners; now  there  is  danger  that  ambition  or  love 
of  praise  will  begin  to  govern  the  motives,  and 
the  Golden  Rule  be  found  an  inconvenient  mea- 
sure for  all  the  daily  intercourse  with  admirers 
and  rivals — it  is  laid  one  side  and  for  a  long  time 
forgotten,  and  ten  chances  to  one  the  next  time 
it  is  seen,  it  will  be  with  surprise,  tarnished  and 
dim,  away  down  in  that  dull  dust  heap,  which 
has  been  quite  forgotten,  in  the  tumult  of  selfish 
pleasures.  Meanwhile,  a  queer  transformation, 
somewhat  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  has  gone  on  in  a  little  ornament 
that  every  one  used  to  admire.  It  was  a  pure 
little  gem — the  color  and  shape  of  a  violet — it 
seemed  the  blossom  of  all  tender,  youthful  grace  ; 
it  bent  the  lofty  neck  to  gentle  curves  ;  it  added 
mellowness  to  the  voice;  and  made  all  motions 
flow  in  melodious  waves.  People  call  it  by  various 
names,  sometimes  humility,  sometimes  meekness. 
It  is  difficult  to  name,  but  its  absence  is  painfully 
felt.  As  soon  as  it  disappears,  self-conceit,  that 
great  ugly  gaud,  that  coarse  imitation  of  a  diamond, 
takes  its  place,  and  flashes  a  false  glitter  over  the 
haughty  look,  the  rude  word,  and  angular  motion. 
But  parents  or  teachers,  or  friends,  will  not  suffer 
the  loveliness  of  youth  to  be  disfigured  by  a 
piece  of  false  finery  without  remonstrance.  They 
will  send  the  loser  to  hunt  in  dust-heaps,  nay, 
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often  go  with  him,  rather  than  he  should  lose 
that  special  grace  of  youth. 

But  parents,  teachers,  and  friends  lose  a  great 
many  precious  things  themselves,  and  have  many 
private  hunts  in  still  hours  among  silent  places. 
You  will  not  hear  them  speak  of  what  they  have 
lost,  or  what  they  find,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  tell  you  here,  but  when  you  see,  now  and 
then,  the  feet  quicken  toward  daily  duties,  the 
hand  more  facile  in  its  ministrations,  the  eye 
brighten  with  new  lustre — you  may  be  sure  the 
graces  of  love  have  been  lately  redeemed  from 
accidental  wastes,  some  rejuvenation  by  the  cun- 
ning arts  of  Nature  has  taken  place,  because  the 
heart  of  the  man  or  woman  has  been  searched, 
and  is  rid  of  its  dust  heap. 

It  is  not  always  a  sad  business  to  hunt  in  the 
heart's  dust.  An  old  Scotchman,  leaning'over 
the  grocery  counter,  while  he  tied  up  my  bundles 
the  other  day,  told  me  about  his  native  country. 
He  said  that  he  was  born  near  the  Queen's  Castle 
in  Balmora,  that  it  was  a  bleak  and  barren 
country,  that  since  he  left  it,  although  he  had 
seen  two-thirds  of  the  globe,  he  still  loved  his 
old  home  best  of  all.  He  said,  "  I  have  a  hard 
head,  and  can  go  through  almost  anything,  but 
when  you  talk  to  me  of  my  native  country,  the 
tears  come  into  my  old  eyes."  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  shining  things  the  old  man  turned  up 
with  his  staff,  and  to  lean  over  and  help  him  re- 
deem from  waste  the  love  of  his  home  and  coun- 
try, and  I  thought  of  a  sentiment  in  one  of 
Emerson's  poems — 

((  Hearts  are  dust, 
Hearts'  loves  remain." 

The  dust-heaps  of  nations  must  contain  a  great 
many  precious  things  that  have  slipped  away  in 
the  heat  or  political  battles  or  pride  of  power  and 
schemes  of  aggrandizement.  When  Judge  Taney 
said,  "  The  black  man  has  no  rights  that  white 
men  are  bound  to  respect,"  what  a  lustrous  dia- 
mond fell  from  the  crown  of  our  Republic  !  Jus- 
tice ! — that  "  Koh-i-noor"  of  a  free  people  !  Rut 
it  will  not  be  left  in  the  dust  for  ever,  there  are 
good  men  who  persist  in  hunting  it  up,  and  re- 
storing it  to  the  country.    Like  the  world's  best 
friend,  who,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  u  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,"  these 
lovers  of  Truth  and  Justice  are  continually  trying 
to  save  them  from  a  National  dust  heap,  on 
which,  within  a  few  years  past,  they  have  been 
repeatedly  cast.    All  persons  who  work  to  pre- 
serve these  great  principles  are  allies  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  for  they  scatter  to  the  winds, 
sooner  or  later,  all  the  rubbish  of  creeds,  all 
temporary  expedients,  and  restore  truth,  however 
deeply  buried.     It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
•beautiful  things  that  lay  in  dust-heaps  in  one 
age  reclaimed  aud  adorning  mankind  in  the  next. 
The  Torso  of  some  old  Greek  sculptor  stands  in 
a  gallery  of  the  present  age,  because  beauty 
cannot  die,  and  hunts  for  its  own,  and  will  not 


be  divorced — so  the  Truths  of  Religion  again 
and  again  have  been  lost  for  a  time,  only  to  as- 
tonish the  world  by  a  re-appearance  in  new  forms 
and  in  unexpected  places — so, 

Out  of  dust,  and  mold,  and  gloom, 
God's  gracious  sunshine  quickens  bloom  ; 
If  every  day,  and  in  all  weather, 
The  heart  and  hand  both  work  together. 

Away  with  regrets,  remove,  remove, 
Away  with  envy,  nothing  but  love, 
The  source  of  being,  and  center,  alway, 
Can  work  with  God  in  the  light  of  day. 

Working  and  singing,  lo  and  behold  ! 
The  dust  has  become  a  cloud  of  gold  1 
It  flies  in  the  wind  like  thistle-down, 
Some  use  to  serve,  some  work  to  crown. 

The  Independent. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus. — Hon. 

0  man  !  behold  thyself  by  birth  a  king; 
NothiDg  of  earth  may  dare  to  wrest  from  thee 
The  sceptre  of  supremacy.  Standing 
Upon  the  shore  of  time,  with  haughty  mien, 
Surveying  thence  the  lengthening  line  of  drift 
Thrown  up  by  century  surges — where  are  seen 
The  wrecks  of  buried  argosies  that  sailed 
With  freight  of  expectation — all  too  soon 
They  met  the  storms  of  changing  circumstance, 
And  so  were  dashed  in  pieces.    From  their  ruin 
Materials  shall  be  drawn  in  future  time 
To  build  the  palace  of  humanity, 
That  slowly  rises,  looming  through  the  mists 
Cast  round  its  walls  by  dense  uncertainty, 
If  e'er  its  domes  and  lofty  towers  shall  glow 
In  all  the  glory  of  the  coming  day  ; 
As  the  bright  pile  by  Rhine's  historic  stream, 
Its  architects  unknown — save  by  their  work 
That  points  us  to  a  nobler  life  above. 

How  few  of  multitudes  remark  the  signs, 
Or  seek  for  truth  in  all  their  varied  toil? 
For,  though  the  Ephesian  tale  of  old  be  true, 
That  none  may  look  upon  her  face  unveiled, 
Yet  all  should  render  homage  at  her  shrine,' 
And  those  she  deigns  to  favor  shall  become 
Monarchs  of  mind,  kings  in  the  realms  of  thought. 
We  need  no  herald's  pomp  or  etiquette 
To  win  allegiance  from  each  heart  that  beats 
Instinct  with  love, — careless  of  praise  or  blame, 
For  all  that's  noble,  beautifbl,  or  good. 
For  thought  with  such  is  but  desire  to  know, 
The  universal  Mind  to  comprehend  ; 
And  brilliant  visions  on  their  senses  rise, 
As  the  white  clouds  heave  up  at  eventide, 
Around  the  glorious  city  of  the  sea. 
Then  all,  unheeding,  they  a  power  have  felt, 
A  mighty  impulse  surging  through  the  soul, 
That  man  above  humanity  would  raise, 
And  bind  him  to  the  unseen,  abstract  right. 
And  those  who  its  behests  obey  are  found 
Spokesmen  for  thousands  that  long  wait  and  burn 
For  one  to  clothe  their  thoughts  with  fitting  form. 

These  are  the  men  who  crush  the  power  of  wrong- 
Leaders  of  human  progress — with  firm  trust, 
Unswerving  fiom  the  path  that  duty  points, 
Although  the  way  lead  to  the  martyr's  crown. 
'Tis  harder  far  to  live  the  Christian's  life, 
Than,  eager  for  the  victor's  laurelled  wreath, 
In  bitter  strife,  to  meet  the  hero's  death. 
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or  earthly  matter  veils  our  clearer  sight, 
rid  shadows  hide  from  us  the  substance  true, 
ternal  essence  filling  myriad  forms, 
he  Grecian's  demon  and  the  Mystic's  god, 
orever  calling  to  a  happier  state, 
ill  the  last  man,  transformed  in  radiant  light, 
hall,  as  a  seraph,  join  the  angel  choir. 
12  mo.,  1860. 


flAGARA  RAILROAD  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
ort  on  the  present  condition  of  the  above 
dge,  by  John  Roebling,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
engineer.  As  this  is  an  international  struc- 
e,  and  the  greatest  railroad  supension  bridge 
the  world,  everything  connected  with  its 
iptability  and  durability  for  such  purposes  is 
great  interest  to  the  engineering  and  railroad 
This  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic 


By  an  additional  expenditure,  however,  of 
$20,000,  the  stiffness  of  this  bridge  may  be  so 
much  increased  as  to  allow  trains  to  pass  over  it 
at  the  highest  speed;  but  no  increase  of  speed, 
we  hope,  will  ever  be  permitted. 

There  are  some  very  important  scientific  ques- 
tions in  the  course  of  solution  by  this  bridge. 
Wrought  iron,  such  as  that  of  which  cables  are 
composed,  has  been  held  by  many  engineers  to 
be  an  unsafe  material  for  suspension  bridges, 
from  two  causes.  One  is  rusting  of  the  metal 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other 
is  the  conversion  of  the  fibrous  into  brittle  crys- 
talline iron  by  tension  and  vibrations.  Mr. 
Roebling  states  that  the  iron  of  the  Niagara 
bridge  is  protected  mechanically  from  rusting 
by  several  coats  of  paint,  and  chemically  by  cal- 
careous cements,  which  absorb  the  oxygen  in 


Sessions,     ims  uriug|  waa  ™u*» d        situations   and  thus  protect  the  anchor 

the  8th  of  March,  1855;  and  the  number  of  , .... _f   TT  A,  i_„  i_  l 

ins  and  trips  of  single  engines  which  pass  over 


jaily  now  average  45.  This  affords  evidence 
a  very  great  traffic,  thus  subjecting  the  struc- 
-e  to  the  most  severe  tests.  After  an  absence 
two  years,  Mr.  Roebling  visited  the  bridge, 
d  gave  it  a  thorough  examination  on  the  18th, 
th,  and  20th  of  July  last,  and  he  could  detect 
change  in  any  of  its  parts.  In  order  to  judge 
lether  the  stiffness  of  the  superstructure  had 
en  impaired  by  five  years'  traffic  upon  it,  he 
aced  a  leveling  instrument  between  the  towers 
i  the  New  York  side,  and  observed  the  process 
gradual  deflection  caused  by  five  trains,  as 
Hows  : — 


train  composed  of  the  engine  "  Essex"  and 
tender,  of  35  tons  weight,  drawing  10  empty- 
cars,  produced  a  deflection  in  the  centre  of  0.462  feet, 
small  engine,  drawing  3  loaded  passenger 
cars,  1  baggage  car,  and  1  loaded  cattle  car,  0.540  feet, 
nother  light  engine,  with  5  loaded  passen- 
ger cars,  and  1  baggage  car,  0.520  feet. 

be  engine  "Essex"  and  tender  alone,  .0.315  feet. 

tie  same  engine,  returning  with  8  loaded 
cattle  cars,  each  holding  from  17  to  18  cat- 
tle of  the  largest  size,  0.789  feet. 

He  says  :  "  By  comparing  the  above  observa- 
ons  with  those  of  1855,  we  discover  no  essen- 
ial  difference.  The  question  has  been  repeatedly 
sked  why  trains  are  not  allowed  to  pass  over 
his  bridge  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  five 
ailes  an  hour  ?    This  limitation  is  looked  upon 
is  a  sign  of  tacitly  acknowledged  weakness,  and 
las  been  frequently  referred  to  as  a  strong  argu- 
nent  against   suspension  bridges  for  railroad 
purposes.    The  first  great  object  of  this  limita- 
ion  of  speed,  is  safety.    Although  it  may  look 
somewhat  timid  in  this  fast-going  age  to  see 
freight  trains  move  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per 
iour,  and  passenger  trains  at  even  a  less  rate  ; 
pet,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  slow  speed 
insures  absolute  safety,  no  matter  what  accident 
may  happen  to  a  train,  the  travelling  community 
>ught  to  be  satisfied  with  this  cautious  arrange- 
ment." 


bars.  He  recently  examined  the  anchor  bars  of 
the  Monongahela  suspension  bridge  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa,,  which  was  built  sixteen  years  ago,  and  he 
found  them  perfectly  preserved  by  this  cement 
in  which  they  were  imbedded.  Mr.  Roebling  is 
of  opinion  that  the  crystallization  of  fibrous  iron 
by  vibrations  or  by  tension,  or  both  combined, 
"  has,  in  no  instance,  been  satisfactorily  proved 
or  demonstrated  by  experiments  j  "  and  he  insists 
that  "  the  crystallization  in  iron  or  any  other 
metal  can  never  take  place  in  a  cold  state.  To 
form  crystals'  at  all,  the  metal  must  be  highly 
heated,  or  nearly  in  a  molten  state." 

The  opinion  is  quite  prevalent  among  engi- 
neers and  men  devoted  to  science,  that  tough 
metals  in  a  cold  condition  do  become  crystalline 
and  very  brittle,  when  subjected  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  tension  and  vibrations.  The 
breaking  of  the  axles  of  railroad  cars,  the  piston 
rods  of  engines,  and  the  iron  stringers  of  bridges, 
is  oftentimes  attributed  to  the  metal  becoming 
crystalline.    But  while  Mr.  Roebling  is  a  disbe- 
liever in  the  crystalline  theory  of  vibrations,  he 
admits  that  tension  and  vibrations  impair  the 
strength  of  iron  while  it  retains  its  fibrous  char- 
acter.   This,  he  considers,  is  due  to  a  separation 
of  the  threads  of  the  pure  iron,  and  the  cinder 
with  which  it  is  combined,  by  the  vibrations, 
thus  destroying  the  cohesion  of  the  particles. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  question,  and  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Roebling  is  of  great  weight  in 
the  matter.    He  asserts  that  the  cables  of  the 
Niagara  bridge  are  made  of  a  superior  quality 
of  metal;  that  they  possess  an  abundance  of 
strength  ;  are  -free  from  vibration  ;  that  they 
are  well  preserved,  and  may  be  safely  trusted  for 
a  long  series  of  years.    As  iron,  in  large  struc- 
tures, has  been  applied  only  in  very  recent  years, 
long  experience  on  a  large  scale  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  ;  but,  so  far  as  that  experience  goes, 
Mr.  Roebling  is  of  opinion  that  "  good  iron,  not 
overtaxed  by  tension  and  vibration,  and  other- 
wise preserved,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  dura- 
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ble  building  materials  at  our  disposal." — Scien- 
tific American. 


FREAKS  OF  FASHION. 

The  fashions  of  the  present  day  are  exerting  a 
most  injurious  influence  on  domestic  life  and 
morality.  There  is  now  a  strife  among  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  which  shall  be  the  great- 
est. The  city  merchant  imitates  the  style  of  his 
aristocratic  neighbor  in  the  mansion  he  must 
occupy,  the  equipage  he  must  drive,  the  company 
he  must  entertain,  and  the  appearance  his  family 
must  make  in  society.  The  prosperous  trades- 
man imitates  the  merchant,  the  clerk  his  em- 
ployer, and  even  the  servant  her  mistress;  and 
in  the  great  struggle  to  keep  up  appearance,  each 
launches  out  into  extravagant  expenditure,  lives 
up  to,  even  if  he  does  not  go  beyond,  his  average 
income,  and  often  becomes  reckless  of  conse- 
quences so  long  as  the  fashionable  appearance  is 
maintained.  There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Irish- 
man who,  on  returning  from  market  one  day,  was 
observed  lashing  his  horse  most  furiously  and 
galloping  by  the  side  of  two  gentlemen.  His 
friend,  seeing  fish  after  fish  drop  on  the  road 
from  his  panniers,  cried  out  to  him  to  stop,  or  he 
would  lose  all  his  fish.  u  Hurrah  !"  cried  Pat, 
"  bother  tak'  ye,  and  what  do  I  care  so  long  as  I 
keep  up  with  the  gintlemen  ?"  It  is  this  "  keep- 
ing up  with  the  gintlemen/'  at  any.  cost,  which 
is  the  source  of  much  of  the  domestic  unhappi- 
ness,  commercial  dishonesty,  and  criminal  frauds 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  so  recently 
drawn.  The  ladies  must  have  their  splendid 
silks  aod  expensive  lace,  or  they  positively  affirm 
they  have  "  nothing  to  wear ;"  the  gentlemen 
must  have  their  sumptuous  dinners  well  served, 
and  expensive  wines,  or  they  raise  the  piteous 
cry  they  have  "  nothing  to  eat;"  the  family 
must  possess  its  suburban  mansion,  elegantly 
furnished,  its  gay  equipage,  and  its  rounds  of 
balls  and  parties,  or  else  life  becomes  a  mean 
vulgar  thing,  scarcely  to  be  endured  !  The  god- 
dess, Fashion,  must  be  revered ;  her  smiles  are 
captivating,  and  her  frowns  withering ;  herfavor 
therefore,  must  be  propitiated  at  any  cost  ;  and 
honor,  truth,  social  virtue,  and  even  common 
honesty  must  be  sacrificed  to  maintain  the  wor- 
ship of  this  powerful  deity  ! 

#  *  *    i  #  #  #  # 

When  we  think  of  the  many  splendid  "houses" 
which  have  already  been  crushed  by  these  freaks, 
and  see  the  thousands  of  lovely  victims  who  have 
been  ruined  by  such  catastrophes^  we  may  well 
ask,  with  Lord  S.  G-.  Osborne,  "  Where  is  the 
present  wild  extravagance  in  dress  to  end  ?  Is 
each  succeeding  season  to  record  its  ruinous  in- 
crease ?  Is  it  possible  that  folly  can  further  go 
— that  English  ladies  will  become  more  enslaved 
to  a  power  which  is  gradually  vitiating  the  taste 
of  every  class  V 


Extravagance  in  dress  is  the  fostering  pareDt 
of  many  injurious  fashions,  and  these  not  only 
"vitiate  the  taste,"  but  also  destroy  the  self-respect, 
the  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  every  class  that 
imitates  them.  The  fashionables  often  resort  to 
the  meanest  tricks  to  increase  the  splendor  of 
their  appearance,  and  grind  down  their  different 
tradesmen,  who,  in  their  turn,  oppress  their  de- 
pendents and  work-people. 

Nor  does  the  injurious  influence  of  fashion  end 
there.  The  children  receive  an  education  of  a 
vitiated  character;  they  grow  up  with  false  views 
of  life,  and  early  learn  to  imitate,  and  sometimes 
to  surpass,  the  extravagance  of  their  parents.  In 
the  recent  discussions  in  the  daily  journals  on 
marriage  and  the  great  social  evil,  the  baneful 
influence  of  extravagant  habits  on  young  persons 
was  painfully  illustrated.  They  naturally  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  connubial  state  till  they  can 
afford  to  support  the  expenditure  of  a  fashionable 
establishment ;  hence  the  young  ladies  either 
pine  away  in  single  life,  and  fall  victims  to 
fashionable  follies,  or  render  the  domestic  hearth 
unhappy  ;  and  the  young  men  perpetuate  and 
increase  that  terrible  social  evil  which  disfigures 
our  streets  and  stains  our  national  character. 

The  baneful  influence  extends  throughout  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  which  often  find  that, 
by  imitating  the  fashions  of  those  above  them,  to 
use  the  words  of  Cowper, 

"  They  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 
And  comforts  cease." 

Their  income  is  heavily  taxed  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance beyond  their  position  and  means ;  and 
whether  it  be  small  or  large,  it  frequently  be- 
comes insufficient  to  secure  domestic  comfort,  as 
well  as  provide  for  extravagant  habits.  Poverty 
then  gathers,  like  a  threatening  thunder-cloud, 
over  the  dwelling  ;  and  when  any  sudden  event 
transpires,  by  which  the  income  is  diminished  or 
the  necessary  expenditure  is  increased,  the  storm 
of  sorrow  begins  to  fall.  Business  is  crippled, 
and  often  surrounded  by  serious  difficulties,  for 
want  of  the  money  that  has  been  lavished  in  ex- 
travagant fashions ;  debts  are  contracted  with 
scarcely  a  hope  of  their  being  discharged  ;  things 
daily  grow  more  black  and  menacing  ;  peace  aud 
joy  depart ;  anxious  care  takes  possession  of  the 
spirits ;  the  grim  features  of  exposure  and  ruin 
become  painfully  distinct;  and  in  the  fearful 
struggle  for  life  and  position,  recourse  is  some- 
times had  to  practices  condemned  equally  by  mo- 
rality and  law,  to  avert  the  disasters  which  extra- 
vagance has  caused.  Many  who  were  once  pros- 
perous and  happy  have  been  ruined  by  Fashion  ; 
and  some  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  their 
recklessness  in  our  prisons  and  penal  establish- 
ments. 

Wherever  Fashion's  voice  becomes  imperative, 
and  leads  her  votary  along  her  changeful  path, 
she  becomes  the  tyrant,  and  mankind  her  slave. 
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Life  then  is  stripped  of  its  true  dignity  and  im- 
portance; time  and  wealth,  which  might  have 
been  usefully  employed  iu  reclaiming  the  lost, 
and  cheering  the  miserable,  are  frittered  away  on 
empty  shows;  a  restless  dissatisfaction  breeds 
contempt  for  the  sober  duties  of  life ;  class  strives 
against  class  in  a  most  undignified  and  ruinous 
competition  ;  and  the  votary  ere  long  becomes 
the  victim,  and,  while  attempting  to  keep  up 
with  the  swift  revolving  wheel  of  fashion,  is  sud- 
denly dashed  to  the  ground,  and  broken  to 
pieces.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  life  as  proprie- 
ty, and  what  may  be  very  becoming  in  one  sta- 
tion becomes  very  ridiculous  in  another.  Ex- 
travagant fashions  are  unseemly  in  all  walks  of 
life;  and  they  can  have  little  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  design  of  life,  whose  thoughts  seldom  rise 
beyond  the  consideration  of  what  they  shall  eat, 
or  what  they  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  they 
shall  be  clothed. — "Meliora,"  a  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  July,  1860. 


The  following  facts  respecting  the  efforts  of 
the  British  Empire  to  extend  the  production  of 
cotton,  are  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  "  British  Cotton  Supply  Association." 

Those  who  believe  that  England  has  been  un- 
successful in  her  efforts  to  obtain  cotton  from 
other  places,  will  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
following  facts.  The  source  of  her  supply,  at 
different  periods,  has  been  as  follows : — 

1850— lbs.       1857— lbs. 
493,153,112  654,758,048 
30,299,982 
18,931,414 
228,913 


United  States 
Brazil  .  .  . 
Egyptian  .  . 
West  Indies  . 
East  Indies  . 
All  other  places 


118,872,742 
2,090,698 


29,910,832 
24,842,144 
1,443,568 
250,338,144 
7,986,160 


Total  .  .  .  669,576,861  967,318,896 
Thus  showing,  though  her  increased  consumption 
is  very  large,  yet  she  has  obtained  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount  consumed  from  other 
places  than  the  United  States. 

The  prospect,  however,  of  her  future  supply, 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  report  of  the  As- 
sociation illustrates.  They  state,  "  that  there  is 
not  an  inhabited  cotton  country  in  the  world,  to 
which  their  attention  has  not  been  directed. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  British  Consuls, 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Turkey  has  been 
commenced  under  great  promise.  The  Home 
Minister  in  Greece  has  introduced  it  into  many 
departments ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  an 
estate  of  eighty  thousand  acres  has  been  devoted 
to  it. —  Cotton  seed  has  been  distributed  among 
the  farmers  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Meander, 
in  Asia  Minor,  with  full  instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  gathering  the  crop.  Of  Egypt,  the  com- 
mittee report,  "that  they  expect  to  increase  the 


growth,  from  one  hundred  thousand  bales,  to  the 
large  figure  of  one  million. 

In  Tunis,  the  Bey  is  using  great  exertions 
with  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  "  Great  Staple." 
In  Western  Africa  at  Sierre  Leone  and  Sherbro, 
cotton  gins  have  been  introduced  and  a  profit- 
able trade  in  the  native  cotton  commenced.  In 
Liberia  and  along  the  Gold  Coast,  every  exer- 
tion is  being  made  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. At  Accra  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  are 
Agricultural  Societies  which  make  cotton  culture 
their  specialty.  A  great  quantity  of  cotton  is 
raised  in  the  adjacent  countries.  The  Accra 
Agricultural  Society  have  engaged  with  a  Lin- 
colnshire firm  to  purchase  this  cotton,  which 
they  buy  in  the  seed  at  less  than  a  cent  a  pound. 
This  cotton,  cleaned,  is  worth  in  Liverpool  four- 
teen cents  a  pound. 

Prom  the  interior  an  agent  of  the  Association 
reports  that  a  large  export  trade  will  soon  be 
realized,  and  that  he  found  70,000  people  busy 
in  its  growing,  spinning  and  weaving. 

At  Elmina,  Benin,  Old  Calabar,  and  the  Ca- 
meroone,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  by 
distribution  of  seed  and  cotton  gins.  At  Lagos 
a  hopeful  trade  has  been  opened.  Along  the 
line  of  the  river  Niger  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
trading  stations. 

In  South  Africa,  the  Government  is  stimula- 
ting the  cotton  culture.  Numerous  farmers  are 
planting  it. 

In  Eastern  Africa,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Shire,  an  European  colony  is  being  established 
for  raising  cotton. 

From  the  Feejee  Islands,  the  Committee  have 
received  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  cotton 
growing  wild  there,  and  reproducing,  for  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years!  The  samples  are  so  valua- 
ble as  to  range  from  23  to  24  cents  per  pound. 

Australia  has  entered  into  the  cultivation,  and 
will  soon  export  freely.  Samples  of  the  best 
quality  have  been  received.  But  the  Committee 
say,  from  "wondrous  India"  are  they  receiving 
the  most  flattering  reports;  and  this  year  it  is 
estimated  that  her  exports  will  reach  a  million 
bales.  In  British  Guiana  the  cultivation  has  also 
been  undertaken  with  the  most  encouraging  pros- 
pects. 

In  Jamaica,  the  "  British  Cotton  Company  " 
report  flattering  prospects.  So  much  for  Eng- 
land. 

In  Havana,  Cuba,  great  efforts  are  being  made, 
and  a  new  company  has  been  established,  called 
the  "Anglo-Saxon  Cotton  Company,"  with  a 
capital  of  $4,000,000,  for  raising  cotton. 


An  exquisite  watch  went  irregularly,  though 
no  defect  could  be  discovered  in  it.  At  last  it 
was  found  that  the  balance  wheel  had  been  near 
a  magnet:  and  here  was  all  the  mischief.  If 
the  soundest  mind  be  magnetised  by  any  predi- 
lection, it  must  act  irregularly. 
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Mirth  should  be  the  embroidery  of  conversa- 
tion,' not  the  web  :  and  wit  the  ornament  of 
the  mind,  not  the  furniture. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  political  excitement  which  agitates  the  country 
does  not  appear  to  have  abated.  The  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  probability  that  the  Cotton 
State*  will  join  m  a  southern  confederacy,  would  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  the  tenor  of  the  news.  Every  thing, 
however,  connected  with  the  secession  movement,  is 
still  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  future  developments 
can  alone  determine  the  result. 

An  extensive  defalcation  has  taken  place  in  the  In- 
dian Department,  by  which  $800,000  of  Bonds  with 
coupons  attached  have  been  abstracted. 

The  African  Slave  Trade. — By  advices  just  re- 
ceived from  Cuba  we  learn  that  tbe  barque  William, 
Pellc-tiev  master,  has  just  landed  another  cargo.  The 
William  was  captured  by  the  steamer  Wyandotte,  on 
the  9th  of  May  last,  ay«j  taken  to  Key  West,  with  five 
hundred  and  thirty  Africans  on  board.  She  was  sold 
by  the  United  Stales  Marshal,  and  was  immediately 
refitted  for  the  slave  trade.  She  has  now  landed  an- 
other cargo,  and  has  no  doubt  been  burnt  or  scuttled. 
Pelletier,  her  master,  was  captain  of  the  barque  Arde- 
mas,  arid  was  owner  of  the  White  Cloud,  both  slavers. 
The  White  Cloud  is  numbered  with  missing  vessels. 
The  barque  Lucy  Johnson,  Johnson  master,  has  arrived 
at  this  port  in  disiress,  from  New  London.  She  was 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Her  cargo  was  a  dupli- 
cate of  that  found  on  board  the  slaver  Cora,  viz.:  rum, 
powder,  provisions,  &c. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Emancipation  op  Serfs. — The  Nord  reports  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  Superior  Committee,  instituted 
for  the  definitive  examination  of  the  plan  for  emanci- 
pating the  serfs,  is  actively  at  work,  under  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  to  bring 
that  important  reform  to  a  successful  issue,  and  one 
that  will  probably  be  carried  into  execution  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  At  least,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
full  scheme  may  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  in  four  or  five  weeks.  Other  reforms  of  not 
less  importance,  as,  for  example,  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals and  of  the  provisional  police,  are  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Extension  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph. — We  learn 
that  the  Missouri  and  Western  Telegraph  Company 
have  recently  completed  a  contract  with  responsible 
patties  at  Cottonwood  Spiings,  for  five  thousand  tele- 
graph poles  to  be  delivered  on  tbe  section  between 
Fort  Kearney  and  Julesburgb,  early  in  tbe  spring. 
The  distance  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  the 
erection  of  the  poles  and  stretching  of  the  wires  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  ag  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
and  the  season  will  permit.  This  will  complete  an- 
other section  of  the  telegraph  to  the  Pacific,  and  leave 
only  a  gap  of  twelve  hundred  miles  to  cover.  Mr. 
Wade,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, to  whom  the  business  has  been  entrusted,  is 
now  in  San  Fiancisco,  arranging  terms  for  prosecuting 
tbe  enterprise  eastward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
year  hence  we  expect  to  receive  despatches  from  the 
Pacific  coast  as  regularly  as  we  now  receive  them 
from  the  Atlantic. — St.  Louis  Democrat. 

.Capture  of  a  Slaver — The  barque  Cora,  of  about 
350  tons,  of  New  York,  under  the  command  of  Hen- 
derson Eastman,  sailing  master  of  the  Constellation, 
flag-ship  of  the  African  squadron,  has  arrived  at  New 
York.    She  was  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by 


the  Constellation  on  the  26th  September,  with  705 
slaves  on  board.  Two-thirds  of  th«  whole  number 
were  under  15  years  of  age.  All  were  in  a  perfectly 
nude  state.  They  were  classified  as  follows :  172 
men,  106  women,  343  boys,  81  girls,  and  3  babes  at 
the  breast.  The  negroes  were  at  once  sent  to  Mon- 
rovia, where  they  arrived  in  charge  of  the  master  of 
ttie  Constellation,  on  the  15th  of  October,  without  any 
accident,  except  the  loss  by  death  of  eleven  of  their 
number. 

Telegraphic  Feats. — Recently,  the  operators  put 
Portland  in  connection  with  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
transmitted  messages  distinctly  ;  subsequently  Bangor 
and  New  Orleans  were  connected  for  the  first  time, 
and  messages  sent  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  We 
believe  this  a  longer  distance  than  was  ever  before 
connected  in  the  United  States,  or  any  telegraphic 
line  over  which  intelligible  despatches  have  been  sent. 
An  operator  in  the  telegraph  office  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
received  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  words  in  two 
and  a-half  minutes.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary 
feat. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  nd  shipping  demand 
for  Flour,  and  the  sales  are  to  supply  the  vyants  of  the 
home  trade,  ranging  from  $4  75  to  5  00  per  barrel  for 
common  and  good  brands  of  superfine ;  $5  20  a 
5  25  for  extras,  and  5  75  a  6  50  for  extra  » family 
and  fancy  lots,  according  to  quality.  The  receipts 
continue  small,  but  are  more  than  adequate  for 
the  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  offered  at  $3  50  a  3  62, 
and  Corn  Meal  at  $2  75  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  light.  Small 
sales  of  good  Penna.  and  Western  at  $1  14  a  1  22  per 
bu.,  and  good  Southern  at  $1  25.  White  ranges 
from  $1  34  to  $1  40.  Rye  is  steady  at  76c.  for 
Pennsylvania  and  68  cects  for  Delaware.  Corn — 
There  is  not  much  offering.  Small  sales  of  yellow  at 
64c,  and  52  a  57c.  for  new.  Oats  are  steady  at 
31 J  a  32  cents  for  Southern,  and  33  a  34  for  Penna. 

Clovrrseed  has  fallen  off  in  receipts  very  materially, 
and  is  in  fair  request  at  $5  25  a  5  35  per  64  lbs.  Timo- 
thy is  nominal.  Flaxseed  is  dull,  and  has  declined  to 
$1  40  a  1  50. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11th 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  tbe  session.  No  extra 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  St., 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St., 
Baltimore. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(  Continued  from  page  659.) 

From  thence  we  went  to  Bovy,  Newton, 
Bushel,  Totness  and  Kingsbridge,  at  the  last, 
after  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings,  we 
had  one  in  the  evening  with  Friends  selected, 
which  was  to  satisfaction  ;  and  hearing  of  one 
family  that  lived  many  miles  from  any  meeting, 
I  had  a  desire  to  see  them,  and  went  thither  ; 
I  let  the  friend  know  that  I  came  there  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him  and  his  family,  and  should  be 
glad  to  have  them  come  together  and  be  still  a 
little  while,  desiring  it  might  be  soon,  for  we  in- 
tended to  go  that  night  to  Plymouth;  he  said 
it  would  not  answer  them  at  that  time,  his 
I  children  being  employed  in  pressing  out  cider. 
I  let  him  know  that  I  hoped  I  should  not  detain 
[them  long,  and  if  they  lightened  the  press,  the 
cider  would  not  run  over ;  but  could  not  pre- 
!,  vail  with  him,  though  I  informed  him  that  I 
;  had  left  all  my  business,  and  had  come  some 
I  thousand  miles  to  see  my  friends  in  this  nation, 
and  hearing  how  remote  he  lived  from  meeting, 
i  had  a  particular  mind  to  see  him ;  he  replied 
;  that  he  should  be  glad  it  had  suited  them,  but 
I  could  not  put  his  business  by,  at  that  time ;  so, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  I  left  his  house,  and  went 
to  Plymouth,  where  we  had  a  meeting  the 
I  next  day.  Then  to  Germains,  Liscard,  Looe, 
Austil,  and  Denny's,  (in  Cornwall,)  at  which 
|j  last  place  the  people  are  mostly  employed  in  the 


tin  mines,  and  we  had  a  pretty  good  meeting, 
a  visit  from  a  Friend  being  acceptable  to  them, 
and  they  willing  to  leave  their  business,  though 
poor  people.    From  hence  we  proceeded  pretty 
direct  to  the  Landsend,  intending  to  take  the  meet- 
ings on  our  return,  and  were  at  Penzance  meet- 
ing on  Sixth-day ;  at  this  meeting  my  compan- 
ion, John  Pemberton,  spoke  a  few  words  in  way 
of  testimony,  tender  and  broken,  being  the  first 
time,  and  I  thought  had  a  good  degree  of  the 
savor  of  truth  attending ;  and  on  Seventh-day, 
went  to  visit  an  ancient  friend,  sick  and  bed  rid, 
near  the  Landsend,  where  formerly  there  had 
been  a  meeting,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to 
Penzance ;  on  First-day  had  a  meeting  at  Mar- 
azion  in  the  morning,  and  at  Penzance  in  the 
evening.    We  then  turned  eastward,  and  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  Falmouth,  and  five  others 
in  this  county  of  Cornwall;  then  passed  through 
Devonshire,  taking  a  meeting  at  Oakhampton, 
and  twelve  others  in  Somersetshire,  some  of 
which  were  large  and  open,  for  there  came  many 
seeking  people  to  the  meetings  at  Bridgewater, 
and  I  hope  some  of  those  opportunities  were 
through  Divine  favor  profitable  to  some  of  them ; 
and  not  being  easy  in  my  mind  to  leave  this 
county  without  being  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  business,  to  be  held  at  Glastonbury ;  I  re- 
turned thither,  and  was  concerned  to  lay  before 
|  Friends  the  declining  state  of  the  society  in 
that  county,  and  to  exhort  them  to  put  the  dis- 
,  cipline  in  practice,  that  the  church  might  be 
cleared  from  disorder,  which  caused  reproach  ; 
|  it  was  thought  by  Friends  to  be  the  most  solid 
Quarterly  Meeting  which  had  been  held  in  that 
,  country  for  many  years.    From  thence  we  went 
;  to  Cain  in  Wiltshire,  being  about  fifty  miles, 
and  were  at  their  meeting  on  First  day  the 
!  sixteenth  of  the  Tenth  month,  where  we  met 
|  our  friend,  and  countryman,  Daniel  Stanton,  from 
|  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  his  religious  visit, 
j  and  were  glad  in  each  other's  company,  though 
]  the  meetings  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  were 
\  but  dull,  the  people  looking  for  words,  were  dis- 
appointed ;  the  next  day  we  went  together  to  a 
1  Monthly  Meeting  at  Chippenham;  the  meeting 
j  for  worship  was  held  in  the  Meeting  House,  at 
'  the  conclusion  of  which  Friends  rose  and  went 
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cut;  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  for  I 
felt  very  uneasy ;  they  said  to  do  the  business  of 
the  meeting,  and  feeling  a  strong  engagement  to 
be  with  them  while  they  transacted  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  I  followed  them  though  it  rained 
very  fast;  they  went  into  a  spacious  house  where 
a  room  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  a  good 
fire ;  I  sat  down  with  them  though  sorely  dis- 
tressed ;  they  seemed  to  do  the  business  in  a 
formal  ready  way.  I  endeavored  to  press  them 
to  weightiness  of  spirit,  that  they  might  feel  the 
state  of  the  Society,  and  the  need  there  was  to 
put  the  discipline  in  practice,  for  religion  was  at 
a  low  ebb  in  that  county;  they  seemed  not  to 
understand  me,  and  indeed  I  found  but  little 
room  or  openness  to  say  much  to  them  ;  they  soon 
finished  their  business;  when  I  rose  up  and 
moved  for  going  away,  they  informed  me  that 
Friends  staid  to  dine  where  the  business  was 
transacted,  and  that  the  Friends  of  the  house 


would  think  it  very  strange  if  I  went  away;  so  general  account  without  further  remark 


a  market,  will  always  rather  bring  death  over  a 
meeting  than  life. 

We  left  London  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  and  went  to  Chelmsford  in 
Essex,  and  the  next  day  sat  with  Friends  in  their 
forenoon  and  afternoon  meetings  to  pretty  good 
satisfaction,  through  the  goodness  and  power  of 
the  Lord,  whose  presence  was  measurably  felt 
among  us  to  the  praise  of  his  ever  worthy  name. 
Then  taking  meetings  as  regularly  as  we  could, 
we  visited  that  county  in  twenty-four  days,  and 
had  twenty-three  public  meetings,  and  some 
family  sittings.  My  service  for  truth  in  this 
county  was  in  a  close,  plain  way,  mostly  with  but 
few  words  ;  for  it  often  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  a  greater  desire  to  hear,  than  to  put  in  prac- 
tice those  things  they  were  exhorted  to,  for 
which  I  often  mourned,  and  had  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  few  sensible,  baptized  Friends 
amongst  them ;  for  brevity's  sake  I  close  this 


they  told  the  woman  that  the  Friend  was  going 
away;  she  met  me  in  the  Hall,  and  said  I  must 
not  go  before  I  took  dinner;  I  told  her  I  should, 
for  that  I  had  not  freedom  to  stay  to  eat  or  drink 
in  the  house;  she  asked  me  why?  I  pressingly 
desired  her  to  inquire  of  the  truth  in  her  own 
heart,  and  she  might  find  the  cause,  so  I  went 
away,  and  a  Friend  followed  me  out,  and  showed 
me  the  way  to  his  house  where  I  left  my  horse, 
and  there  I  found  Daniel  Stanton,  and  my  com- 
panion J.  P.,  who  went  not  to  the  meeting  for 
business;  Daniel  informed  me  that  he  followed 
us  to  the  door,  but  could  not  go  in,  for  he  thought 
he  felt  the  life  of  truth  struck  at,  or  trampled 
upon  in  that  house,  and  therefore  returned  to 
the  other  where  we  had  left  our  horses,  and  J.  P. 
with  him ;  I  was  glad  that  he  had  such  a  sense, 
and  he  expressed  satisfaction  that  I  did  not  stay 
to  dine,  so  we  dined  together,  after  which  Daniel 
went  westward,  and  we  towards  London,  taking 
several  meetings  in  our  way,  and  arrived  there 
the  thirty-first  of  the  Tenth  month,  and  tarrying 
in  the  city  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Eleventh 
month ;  in  the  mean  time  I  carefully  visited  all 
the  meetings  in  great  awfulness,  being  bowed  in 
spirit  under  a  sense  of  forward  ministry,  and 
sat  chiefly  in  silence  among  them.  I  also  at- 
tended their  meetings  for  discipline,  namely  one 
Quarterly  Meeting,  the  Monthly,  two  weeks, 
Second  day  morning  meetings,  and  meetings  for 
Sufferings,  and  was  in  much  heaviness  of  mind, 
having  a  sense  of  a  great  neglect  in  some  who 
were  active  members,  in  not  waiting  for  a  true 
qualification  to  act  for  the  honor  of  God  and  edi- 
fication  of  the  church ;  nevertheless  there  is  a 
remnant  who  are  concerned  to  seek  his  honor, 
and  to  wait  for  the  influence  of  his  Divine  Spirit 
and  Power,  to  whom  I  was  at  times  concerned  to 
speak  by  way  of  encouragement.  To  transact 
the  weighty  affairs  of  the  church  in  as  light  and 
easy  a  manner  as  men  commonly  buy  and  sell  in 


We  then  passed  to  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  and 
had  a  meeting  with  Friends  there  to  some  satis- 
faction, there  being  a  tender,  sincere  remnant 
among  them ;  and  taking  the  east  part  of  the 
county,  we  had  ten  meetings,  and  visited  several 
indisposed  Friends  to  good  satisfaction ;  then 
went  to  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  and  after  attend- 
ing their  meetings  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
on  First  day,  had  a  large  satisfactory  one  the 
same  evening,  many  of  the  people  of  the  town 
coming  to  it;  then  going  to  Norwich  we  tarried 
with  Friends  there  about  a  week,  in  which  time 
I  had  four  meetings  in  that  city,  and  one  at 
Lammas  near  it,  and  also  visited  divers  indis- 
posed Friends,  and  had  satisfaction  therein.  In- 
tending to  visit  all  the  meetings  in  Norfolk 
county,  a  Friend  undertook  to  lay  them  out  for 
me,  and  made  a  list  of  them,  of  which  he  gave 
me  a  copy,  and  told  me  it  was  the  way  to  take 
the  meetings  with  the  least  travelling ;  but  I  felt 
a  strait  in  my  mind,  which  I  had  always  found 
safe  for  me  to  attend  to  until  I  saw  a  way  open ; 
and  being  thoughtful  about  it,  I  desired  him  to 
inform  me  what  meeting  bore  most  to  the  north- 
east from  that  place;  he  told  me  it  was  North 
Walsam ;  I  desired  him  to  begin  there,  and  name 
the  meetings  most  regular  afterwards,  and  I 
would  tell  him  if  the  list  felt  pleasant  as  he  went 
on  ;  he  then  proceeded,  and  we  readily  finished 
one  which  was  easy  to  me ;  when  I  desired  him 
to  set  down  the  distances  as  he  had  done  in  the 
other,  and  on  comparing  them,  we  found  the  last 
to  be  at  least  three  miles  less  riding.  He  seemed 
to  be  pleased,  and  said  it  was  not  the  usual  way 
of  taking  those  meetings ;  I  was  willing  to  lay 
out  nine,  but  told  him  I  was  not  fully  easy  to 
venture  the  giving  public  notice  further,  that 
perhaps  the  weather  might  be  difficult ;  he  said 
there  would  be  a  general  meeting  in  a  few  days, 
when  Friends  from  many  meetings  would  be  to- 
gether, and  likely  to  have  full  notice  very  easily 
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given  for  a  few  meetings  further,  which  he 
thought!  had  best  leave  to  him  •  so  we  went  for- 
ward to  North  Walsam,  and  had  a  satisfactory 
meeting,  and  taking  the  meetings  in  course,  came 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
at  Norwich;  the  Friend  who  laid  out  the  meetings 
informed  me  that  if  I  had  taken  them  according 
to  his  first  list,  I  should  have  interfered  with  a 
public  Friend  at  several,  who  was  then  on  a  visit, 
and  he  thought  there  was  a  hand  of  Providence 
remarkable  in  turning  me ;  for  as  we  were  both 
strangers  we  should  have  been  straitened  through 
a  tender  regard  to  each  other's  service;  he  like- 
wise let  me  know  that  he  did  not  remember  that 
their  Quarterly  Meeting  began  the  next  day 
after  the  meeting  beyond  which  I  told  him  I  was 
not  free  to  appoint  any,  and  thakhaving  sent  the 
list  to  a  Friend  to  publish  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing before  mentioned,  he  had  t>een  obliged  to 
attend  that  meeting  to  stop  the  notice  respecting 
the  few  meetings  he  talked  of,  otherwise  I  should 
have  missed  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  he 
thought  it  would  teach  him  to  be  more  cautious 
in  future.  I  mention  this  occurrence  with  a 
degree  of  reverent  thankfulness  and  humility, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  encourage  those 
ministers  who  are  called  forth  to  visit  the 
churches,  to  diligently  and  innocently  attend  to 
the  motion  of  truth,  which  the  more  we  are 
humbled  and  inwardly  quiet,  the  clearer  it  is  un- 
derstood and  felt ;  but  as  this  is  instruction  for 
ourselves,  it  is  safer  for  us  to  treasure  it  up  in 
our  own  hearts,  than  to  make  it  too  cheap  by 
talking  thereof  to  others.  This  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, both  in  respect  to  public  worship  and  trans- 
acting the  affairs  of  truth,  was  held  to  satisfac- 
tion through  the  Lord's  favor,  who  will  be  near 
to  them  that  diligently  seek  him,  blessed  be  his 
name  for  ever ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS. 
NO.  4.  THE  REAL  PRIESTHOOD. 
(Continued  from  page  646.) 

The  fact  that  the  whole  Jewish  people  was 
holy  by  ordination,  is  much  too  notorious  to  be 
disputed  ;  but  if  it  was  so,  the  selection  of  the 
first-born,  whatever  minor  principle  it  was  in- 
tended to  promulgate,  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  overturning  an  appointment  so  much 
more  general.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled 
to  apply  to  the  transaction  the  doctrine  stated 
elsewhere,  that  if  l(  the  first  fruits  be  holy,  the 
lump  is  also  holy/'  The  choice  of  the  first-born 
may  very  well  be  employed  as  an  argument  to 
fortify  the  opinion  of  the  holiness  of  the  nation, 
but  cannot  reasonably  be  used  as  a  means  of 
erecting  the  contrary  position.  But  what  is 
true  of  the  first-born  is  true  of  the  Levites ;  they 
are  convertible  thoughts,  for  the  one  is  ex- 
changed for  the  other.    The  reason  that  prob 


ably  dictated  the  exchange  was,  that  as  the  peo- 
ple augmented  in  number,  it  became  more  con- 
venient that  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  should 
be  conducted  by  a  specific  tribe,  than  that  it 
should  derive  its  officials  from  the  whole  surface 
of  so  large  a  body.  But,  without  prosecuting 
this  collateral  thought,  the  choice  of  the  Levites 
amounted  to  just  as  much  as  the  choice  of  the 
first-born.  So  exactly  equivalent  were  the  in- 
tentions of  God  in  the  two  things,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  numbers  of  the  two  was 
made  the  matter  of  a  specific  ransom.  In  order 
to  intimate,  that  in  making  choice  of  the  Levites, 
He  did  that  which  was  meant  to  be  neither  lar- 
ger nor  smaller  than  the  previous  transaction, 
God  enjoined  that  restitution  should  be  made  in 
the  degree  that  the  number  of  the  one  body  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  other.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  in  selecting  the  tribe  of  Levi,  no 
new  idea  was  added  to  those  already  exhibited ; 
we  only  intend  to  say  that  it  was  new  in  its 
form,  but  not  in  its  substance.  It  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  statement,  if  God  chose 
the  Levites  to  execute  functions  which  it  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  the  whole  nation 
to  engage  in ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  sub- 
version of  the  primary  design,  if,  in  choosing 
them,  he  invested  them  with  a  holiness  which 
did  not  appertain  to  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
not  inconsistent  with  his  general  plan,  that  a 
particular  part  of  the  nation  should  be  separated, 
in  order  to  express  that  portion  of  the  symbolism 
that  represented  the  priestly  element  in  the 
character  of  the  believer ;  for  to  have  occupied 
them  all  with  this  work,  would  have  been  to 
have  instituted  an  arrangement  that  must  have 
been  subversive  of  their  existence.  Whilst  it  is 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  that  every  regenerate 
man,  in  virtue  of  the  new  birth,  is  a  priest,  it  is 
not  incongruous  with  this  view  that  only  a  part 
of  the  people  should  have  been  employed  in 
giving  a  symbolic  expression  to  this  thought, 
seeing  that  to  have  bound  them  all  over  to  the 
task,  would  have  been  to  refuse  them  the  means 
of  continuing  their  career.  To  have  compelled 
all  to  be  Levites,  would  have  been  an  effectual 
method  of  preventing  any  from  being  Levites. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  question 
has  hitherto  been  loosely  handled,  and  the  view 
which  we  bring  forward  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Theologians,  perceiving  that  the 
Levitical  body  stood  distinguished,  in  some  re- 
spects, from  the  mass  of  the  nation,  did  not 
carefully  inquire  in  what  the  difference  consisted, 
and  pitched  upon  the  opinion  flattering  to  their 
own  order,  that  whilst  the  house  of  Israel  repre- 
sented the  Church  in  general,  the  house  of  Levi 
stood  for  the  clergy.  We  consider  this  notion 
to  be  unsound,  shallow,  and  injurious ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  that  if  the  view  of  the 
question  to  which  we  have  referred  could  be  well 
developed,  and  carried  out  to  its  results,  holiness 
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and  freedom  would  be  the  offspring.  Instead  of 
thinking,  then,  that  the  Levites  stand  for  the 
clergy,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  exhibit  the 
priestly  element  that  exists  in  every  believer, 
whatever  be  his  station  in  the  church.  In  con- 
sidering the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  the  type  of  a 
doctrine,  and  that  doctrine  to  be  the  priestly 
part  of  the  Christian,  the  harmony  of  interpreta- 
tion is  maintained — a  natural  image  is  found  in 
the  old  economy,  which  is  rendered  by  a  spiritual 
thought  in  the  new  economy.  Whereas,  if  a 
class  of  men  in  one  dispensation  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  class  of  men  inr  the  other,  type  and 
antitype  are  of  the  same  texture,  are  both  carnal, 
and  philosophy  is  -violated.  Further,  passages 
are  to  be  found  in  both  sections  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  intelligible  on  our  view,  but  which 
do  not  furnish  a  coherent  idea  upon  the  common 
interpretation.  Those  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  in  the  same  breath  address  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  house  of  Aaron ;  or 
again,  those  texts  of  the  New  Testament  which 
speak  of  the  saint  as  an  Israelite,  and  as  a  priest, 
and  which  seem  to  employ  the  two  names  as  if 
they  were  convertible  terms  •  such  scriptures 
appear  to  coincide  easily  with  the  evangelical 
notion,  but  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  formal  view.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
Levites  mean  the  clergy,  what  construction  is  to 
be  put  upon  the  passage  in  Peter,  where  the  same 
persons  are  spoken  of  by  the  different  titles — a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  and  a  pe- 
culiar people  ?  On  the  same  supposition,  what 
idea  are  we  to  affix  to  those  scriptures,  of  which 
there  are  several,  wherein  a  great  number  render 
thanks  to  the  Lamb,  that  he  has  made  them 
"  kings  and  priests  unto  God  !"  Are  we  to  say 
of  the  first  passage,  that  the  names,  chosen  gene- 
ration, rojal  priesthood  and  peculiar  people,  apply 
only  to  the  clergy  ;  are  we  to  affirm  of  the  other 
texts,  that  the  vast  multitude  that  they  intro- 
duce to  our  notice,  is  made  up  of  ministers  alone  ? 
Again,  the  distinction  between  a  natural  and  a 
converted  man  is  real,  and  it  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  the  subject  of  symbolic  institu- 
tion ;  whereas  the  distinction  between  a  minister 
and  another  man  is  formal,  and  does  not  imply 
anything  absolute,  since  the  man  not  an  ecclesi- 
astic may  be  the  saint,  and  the  ecclesiastic  may 
be  the  sinner. 

Further,  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  man  is  one — its 
unity  may  be  expressed  by  the  terms,  one  faith,  one 
Lord,  one  baptism  ;  the  person  to  whom  this 
applies  is  the  product  of  a  work,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  cases  ;  he  is  the  result  of  the  eternal 
decrees  of  the  Fathef,  the  death  of  the  Son,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Being  thus 
definite,  the  thought  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
by  an  absolute  symbol.  But  the  idea  of  a 
clergyman  is  very  various;  no  two  sects  agree 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  him,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  indicated  by  a  fixed  type.    A  Levite, 


a  definite  being,  expresses  in  a  very  intelligible 
manner  the  characteristics  that  must  and  do  enter 
into  every  saint ;  but  how  can  he  indicate  the 
qualities  that  constitute  ministers,  seeing  that 
j  they  are  so  heterogenous  and  contradictory  ? 
|     When  we  compare  the  descriptions  that  point 
out  the  peculiarities  of  the  Levitical  body,  with 
those  others  that  speak  of  the  graces  that  ought 
to  adorn  the  spiritual  man,  we  perceive  a  series 
;  of  passages  that  concatenate,  that  agree  together 
1  as  type  and  antitype ;  but  when  we  compare 
i  together  the  account  of  the  priesthood  of  the 
,  Old  Testament,  with  the  clergy  of  the  modern 
I  church,  we  attempt  to  find  a  resemblance  between 
unity  and  variety — between  the  real  and  the 
1  formal — between  the  fixed  and  the  capricious — 
|  between  the  definite  and  the  variable— between 
what  is  ceremonially  pure,  and  that  which  is 
often  actually  impure.    In  Numbers,  Deuterono- 
my, and  other  parts  of  the  « dd  Testament,  we 
have  a  full  description  of  all  matters  that  have 
reference  to  the  Levites.    Thus,  without  pre- 
tending to  give  a  complete  narrative  of  all  things 
that  relate  to  them,  we  are  told  the  age  at  which 
they  may  enter  on  their  service,  the  particular 
duties  that  devolve  on  them,  how  they  are  to 
be  consecrated,  how  the  lamps  are  to  be  lighted^ 
what  relation  they  bear  to  the  tabernacle,  what 
portion  of  the  sacrifices  they  are  to  have  for  food, 
how  and  where  they  are  to  eat  their  portion,  how 
the  unclean  are  to  be  purified,  the  families  and 
number  of  the  Levites,  the  forty-eight  cities  in 
which  they  are  to  dwell,  the  six  of  them  that  are 
to  be  set  apart  as  cities  of  refuge.    In  Deuterono- 
my, we  see  the  functions  of  the  Levites  thus  suc- 
cinctly stated  :  "  At  that  time  the  Lord  separa- 
'  ted  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord 
j  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name 
unto  this  day/'    (Deut.  x.  8.)    The  people  are 
commanded  not  to  forsake  the  Levite,  the  Lord 
is  described  as  the  inheritance  of  the  Priests  and 
I  Levites,  the  Priests  are  exhorted  to  encourage 
the  people  when  they  go  into  battle,  the  Book  of 
the  Law  is  delivered  to  the  Levites  to  keep.  In 
the  Book  of  Joshua  we  see  the  part  that  the 
priests  took  in  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  we  behold 
the  Lord  and  his  sacrifices  described  as  the  in- 
heritance of  Levi,  we  notice  the  forty-eight  cities 
that  are  assigned  to  the  Levites.    Without  at- 
tempting to  specify  more  minutely,  we  have  the 
functions  of  this  class  detailed  in  all  things  that 
relate  to  the  tabernacle  with  its  services  to 
altars,  offerings,  victims,  purifications,  and  holy 
days. 

In  regard  to  this  subject  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  although  its  details  have  not  been 
examined,  certain  leading  points  may  be  said  to 
be  determined  and  allowed.  As  far  as  this  is 
the  case,  we  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  shape  of  the  figure  with  the  known 
and  admitted  qualities  of  the  believer.    To  speci- 
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fy  a  little — the  name  Levi  is  rendered,  who  is 
held  joined,  or  associated.  It  is  easy  to  find  a 
correlative  thought  to  this,  in  the  economy  of 
the  saint,  and  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
joined  to  the  divine  Head  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  other  circumstance  of  the  essential  unity  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  There  was  a  case  of  distinct 
election  when  Levi  was  appointed  to  minister  be- 
fore the  Lord  ;  and  in  this  event  we  have  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  constitution  of  the  saint,  so 
well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  it.  The  sphere  in  which  the  Le- 
vites  moved  was  in  and  about  the  temple  ;  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  building  was 
a  picture  of  the  church  of  Christ,  this  fact  be- 
comes indicative  of  the  state  of  communion  which 
it  becomes  the  Christian  to  maintain  with  his 
Maker.  The  costume  of  the  Invite  was  peculiar 
and  regulated  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  each  one  of 
the  details  it  has  already  been  found  as  suitable 
to  the  life  of  faith  as  the  pieces  of  armor  which 
Paul  enumerates  are  symbolic  of  the  Christian 
warfare. 

The  keeping  of  the  Book  of  the  Liw  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Levites  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  spiritual  man  only  can  understand  and 
explain  the  oracles  of  God,  we  have  a  ready 
counterpart  to  the  typical  fact.  To  this  class 
was  entrusted  the  slaying  of  the  victims  and  the 
making  of  the  offerings  ;  and  Scripture  spares  us 
the  necessity  of  speculating  what  this  can  mean, 
when,  speaking  of  believers,  it  enjoins  them  to 
present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac- 
ceptable unto  God,  which  is  their  reasonable  ser- 
vice ;  or  when  it  says  of  them,  "  Ye  also,  as  live- 
ly stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an 
"  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  "  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  The 
Levites  do  notseen'to  have  labored  at  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life ;  and  how  readily  do  we  get  a 
counterpart  to  this  fact,  in  the  circumstance,  that 
the  believer  is  invited  to  rest  in  Christ,  not  to 
love  the  world,  and  to  look  not  to  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  to  those  which 
are  uuseen  and  eternal  !  The  Levites  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  High  Priest,  who  ex- 
ercised functions  peculiar  to  himself  j  how  cor- 
rectly does  this  represent  the  relation  in  which 
the  believer  stands  to  the  Redeemer  !  The 
Levites  keep  up  a  perpetual  service  night  and 
day,  and,  that  they  might  do  so,  were  divided 
into  twenty-four  courses ;  how  finely  does  this 
exhibit  the  continuity  of  that  true  religion  which 
the  Spirit  implants,  and  that  devotedness  of 
heart  which  the  Scriptures  enjoin ! 

By  taking  the  Levitical  body  in  this  tho- 
roughly symbolic  sense,  no  difficulties  seem  to  be 
incurred.  The  method  of  interpretation  that 
in  other  cases  is  pursued,  and  gives  a  good  result, 
is  followed  ;  a  natural  fact  is  converted  into  a 
spiritual  thought.  Prosecuting  this  course,  the 
name  of  the  tribe  gives  forth  one  doctrine,  the 


circumstances  in  which  it  was  chosen  emanate 
another,  the  place  where  they  ministered,  the 
separate  functions  which  they  exercised,  each 
point,  in  short,  associated  with  their  natural  his- 
tory, is  easily  translated  into  a  doctrine  of 
canonical  importance.  In  this  way,  and  by  a 
road  which  coincides  with  authorised  hermenu- 
tics,  an  evangelical  result  is  obtained.  The  sym- 
bol is  found  to  depict  the  congregation  of  the 
saints,  their  election  to  the  divine  life,  their  com- 
munion with  heaven,  the  qualities  of  their  char- 
acter, the  nature  of  their  feelings.  The  senti- 
ment is  large,  it  harmonises  with  the  rest  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  tends  to  liberty  and  to  holiness.  The 
Christian  who  would  use  this  type  as  a  mirror  in 
which  to  survey  himself,  would  find  himself  re- 
minded of  his  duties  and  his  privileges  in  a  prac- 
tical and  convincing  manner.  By  taking  the 
symbol  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  results  are 
quite  different.  A  large  amount  of  type  is 
spoiled  A  considerable  section  of  Scripture  is 
made  to  support  an  inclination  which  needs  no 
encouragement,  the  inclination  of  one  man  to 
lord  it  over  his  fellows.  What  opposite  systems  ? 
How  different  are  the  two  ideas, — that  the  Le- 
vites represent  ministers  who  may  be  either  this 
or  that,  and  that  they  stand  for  saints,  who  must 
be  of  one  genus  and  no  other  !  How  dissimilar 
the  two  views, — that  the  temple,  a  divinely 
planned  edifice,  is  the  type  of  modern  chapels, 
which  may  be  of  any  size,  shape,  and  material 
— and  that  it  represents  the  church  of  the  living 
God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  !  What 
an  interval  between  the  two  thoughts, — that  the 
constant  services  of  the  temple  enjoin  us  to  be 
ever  frequenting  some  edifice  of  religion, — and 
that  it  is  the  essence  of  spiritual  communion  to 
pervade  the  whole  life  and  character  !  How  re- 
mote are  the  two  notions, — that  these  Levitical 
garments,  so  punctiliously  arranged,  set  forth  the 
principle  that  our  ministers  cannot  be  too  atten- 
tive to  their  decorations  and  vestments, — and 
that  they  tell  us  in  a  pictorial  manner,  of  the 
several  graces  that  constitute  the  righteousness 
of  saints  !  How  wide  apart  are  the  two 
thoughts, — that  the  antitype  of  the  altar  and 
the  sacrifices  is  the  eating  of  a  wafer,  the  bend- 
ing of  a  knee,  an  attitude,  a  rite, — and  the  other 
view,  that  makes  it  to  consist  in  righteous  senti- 
ments,  true  words,  pious  deeds,  a  holy  life  ! 

;  From  the  one  opinion  proceeds  liberty  and  the 
man  of  God  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works;  from  the  other  springs  superstition,  ig- 
norance, tyranny,  sensuality,  old  cloaks,  and  holy 

i  days.  The  one  view  devises  the  means  by  which 
religion  may  be  poured  into  human  hearts  ;  the 
other  amuses  itself  with  contrivances  by  which 
holiness  may  be  ascribed  to  buildings,  imagery, 
uniforms,  postures,  and  bad  men. 

The  effect  that  in  our  judgment  would  arise 
from  taking  the  broad  view  of  the  Levitical  body, 
would  be  one  which  would  be  subversive  of  a 
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formal  priesthood.  Men  would  reason  thus  :  all 
true  ministers  must  be  found  within  the  circle 
of  election,  because  anything  without  that  pale  has 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  ;  but  the  Le- 
vites,  in  a  sense,  compose  that  circle,  therefore  all 
true  ministers  must  be  Levites.  To  set  up  a 
ministry  of  a  definite  form,  separate  from  the 
Levitical  order,  is  to  declare  that  this  type  does 
not  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  essential  to  the 
Church  of  God  ;  is  to  erect  two  antagonistic 
ideas,  one  of  which  must  necessarily  destroy  the 
other.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  Scripture  lays 
down  regulations  for  rearing  up  a  Church,  dis- 
tinct from  those  doctrinal  injunctions  of  vital 
importance  that  most  men  allow  to  be  essential 
to  religion,  and  the  necessary  consequence  is  a 
number  of  associations,  more  or  less  dissimilar, 
all  asserting  a  divine  commission,  and  each 
hating  the  other  with  a  bitter  hatred.  We  can- 
not see  how  this  cardinal  evil  is  to  be  obviated 
by  any  other  means  than  the  principle  which  is 
here  advocated,  and  which  may  he  enunciated 
thus.  God  in  ancient  times  had  a  temple,  and 
men  who  ministered  in  it ;  and  in  this  design 
are  displayed  all  the  agencies  requisite  for  the 
continuance  of  his  Church.  But  when  trans- 
lated into  the  Gospel,  nothing  formal  is  to  be 
found;  all  its  provisions  have  regard  to  moral 
facts ;  therefore  the  Church  is  to  be  perpetuated 
not  by  what  is  lineal  and  geometrical,  but  by 
what  is  moral.  This  circle  includes  all  the  in- 
struments and  methods  necessary  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  true  Church  ;  but  in  the  catalo- 
gue there  is  nothing  ceremonial ;  every  provision 
conducts  to  a  doctrine,  a  reality  ;  therefore  in 
the  propagation  of  religion  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  formal,  but  the  formal  is  allowed  to  take 
its  shape  from  the  moral.  There  is  no  beggarly 
account  of  attitudes  and  habiliments,  but  there 
is  a  noble  catalogue  of  substantial  principles, 
and  these  are  left  to  find  their  own  uniform. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 

When  we  contrast  the  finite,  fallible  powers 
of  the  greatest  intellect  with  which  man  is  ever 
endowed,  with  the  infinitude  of  Deity,  and  con- 
sider that  notwithstanding  this  great  disparity 
that  we  discover  to  exist,  the  Great  Supreme — 
matchless  in  love,  replete  in  wisdom,  and  invin- 
cible in  power — condescends  to  commune  with 
man,  and  approach  him  in  a  wooing,  winning 
manner,  while  pointing  out  to  him  the  path 
which,  if  followed,  would  lead  him  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  happiness  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying,  and  yet  leaves  him  to  make  his  own 
choice,  either  to  follow  this  path,  or  one  more  in 
consonance  with  his  own  will,  and  that  while  the 
latter  course  must  unmistakably  end  in  misery 
and  woe.  He  still  often  pleads  with  him  to  return 


and  follow  the  path  which  leads  to  life  eternal' 
nor  ceases  to  plead  and  intercede  while  there  is 
any  hope  left  for  his  restoration,  when  we  thus 
contemplate  the  goodness,  the  long  suffering  and 
the  gracious  forbearance  of  our  God,  what  abund- 
ant cause  of  gratitude  becomes  apparent  to  us. 
Yes,  we  feel  that  a  lifetime  of  a  devotion  to  his 
cause  would  not  repay  for  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings so  lavishly  conferred  upon  us. 

This  then  leads  us  to  the  reflection  :  What  is 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness?  As  1  thus 
query  within  myself,  I  find  the  answer  to  be, 
that  it  is  no  less  and  no  more  than  the  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men  ;  a  redemp- 
tion from  that  state  of  error  or  sin  into  which 
they  have  fallen  by  rejecting  the  overtures  of 
love  and  the  .tender  guidance  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  turning  into  that  course  which  grati- 
fies their  own  self-will,  and  a  salvation  from  fall- 
ing into  similar  errors  by  resisting  temptation 
when  it  may  be  presented;  and  the  effects  of 
this  redemption  and  salvation  upon  those  who 
have  experienced  their  benign  effects  are  to  in- 
troduce them  into  a  state  of  happiness  before 
unknown  to  them,  and  which  can  be  found  in  no 
other  condition,  and  which  is  so  unselfish  in  its 
character  that  its  recipients  desire  that  others 
may  also  know  of  a  like  enjoyment;  aud  while 
making  the  effort  to  induce  those  who  are  yet 
living  in  the  gratification  of  their  selfish  desires, 
to  take  hold  of  the  means  within  their  reach  to 
return  and  again  find  that  state  of  acceptance 
in  which  they  may  enjoy  this  happy  state.  Those 
who  are  acting  thus  unselfishly,  find  it  brings  an 
additional  amount  of  enjoyment.  Why  should 
we  be  so  reluctant  to  engage  in  so  holy  a  cause, 
a  cause  that  is  not  only  productive  of  good  to 
others  but  contributes  to  our  own  best  and  high- 
est interests. 

What  can  more  ennoble  a  man  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  that  lie  between  him  and 
his  Creator,  than  to  be  found  raising  a  fallen  fel- 
low-creature, through  the  strength  afforded  him, 
up  from  a  state  of  degradation  into  a  state  of 
acceptance  with  God  ?  And  what  is  this  state 
of  acceptance?  One  wherein  the  selfish  emotions 
are  brought  into  subjection,  and  man  becomes 
assimilated  in  his  feelings  and  actions  to  the 
Great  I  AM.  He  who  becomes  thus,  God-like 
in  his  actions  is  ever  seeking  the  highest  good 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  and 
this  too  without  the  expectation  of  any  return 
from  the  object  of  his  care ;  knowing  that  the 
act  of  rendering  assistance  to  a  fellow-creature 
brings  its  own  reward  with  it  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  acting  from  the  promptings  of  pure  love. 

John  J.  Connell. 

12th  mo.,  1860. 


It  is  no  kindness  to  help  a  man  undertake  a 
business  for  which  he  is  not  fit. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS    OF    P.  AND  R. 
PRICE. 

Our  mother  has  left  her  own  account  of  Ker 
early  religious  impressions.  "  I  believe  children 
are  often  visited  with  the  endearing  influence  of 
Divine  Love  in  their  hearts  even  in  early  y^ais. 
When  I  look  back  to  the  many  precious  feelings 
that  I  was  favored  to  witness  in  early  life,  my 
mind  is  clothed  with  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
my  existence  for  his  care  of  me.  Often,  when 
my  pious  parents  were  concerned  to  collect  their 
(numerous  offspring  together  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures or  some  good  book,  the  sweet  impressions 
that  I  sometimes  felt  remain  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection, now  in  advanced  age.  I  mention  this 
for  the  encouragement  of  parents,  who  may  have 
fyoung  families  coming  up  around  them,  to  take 
p  the  cross  and  invite  their  children  together, 
ot  merely  in  a  formal  manner,  but  with  sincere 
(desires  for  mutual  improvement.  Although 
(parents  may  not  see  their  pious  labor  and  care 
prowned  with  success,  yet  I  believe  they  will  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  peace  and  have  the 
pope  that  their  concern  and  exercise  may,  like 
the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  be  found  after 
many  days.  I  can  freely  acknowledge  that  the 
(tender  care  of  my  pious  parents  was  the  means, 
lander  the  guidance  of  best  wisdom,  of  preserv- 
ing me  in  my  youthful  days,  from  many  of  the 
pnares  into  which  too  many  of  the  ungaarded 
fall,  in  passing  along  the  slippery  paths  of  youth. 
[They  were  not  stern  or  severe  in  their  com- 
jmands,  but  kept  the  way  open  for  advice  and 
eounsel.  I  seldom  or  ever  parted  with  my  dear 
mother  without  her  saying  to  me  something  in 
this  wise  :  '  Now  thou  wilt  be  from  under  my 
eyes  for  a  short  time,  but  remember  that  thou 
art  always  under  the  All-Seeing  Eye  that  is 
watching  over  us  in  mercy/  I  at  that  time, 
•.nought  there  was  an  over  anxious  solicitude 
ibout  me,  but  since  I  have  experienced  the 
mxiety  of  a  mother,  I  feel  thankful  for  her 
care." 

In  the  5th  month,  1782,  Rachel  Kirk  was 
passing  by  the  gate  of  Friends'  meeting-house, 
it  Second  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia,  and 
was  stopped  by  a  Friend  who  took  her  hand,  and 
isked,  "  Whence  comest  thou?"  Being  told 
:he  place  and  her  name,  and  having  answered  as 
:o  the  settlement  in  life  of  her  sister  Rebecca, 
whom  the  Friend  had  met  before,  and  whom  he 
remembered  and  loved,  he  paused  and  said, 
1  Rachel,  it  will  be  thy  turn  next,  and  be  care- 
ful that  thou  place  thy  affections  upon  virtue. 
Let  not  anything  short  of  virtue  sway  thy  mind 
[f  anything  inferior  should  gain  pre-eminence 
n  thy  view,  difficulties  may  ensue;  but  if  virtue 
md  piety  govern  thy  mind  in  making  choice  of 
i  companion,  you  may  walk  hand  in  hand  hap- 
Dily  together  through  life,  and  be  true  helpmates 
,o  each  other."    Still  holding  her  by  the  hand, ' 


he  continued, — "Farewell:  now  mind  what  I 
say."  This  Friend  was  Samuel  Emlen,  an  emi- 
nent minister,  who  through  life  seemed  to  be 
gifted  with  a  prophetic  spirit.  That  casual 
meeting — casual  so  far  as  man  can  discern — in 
the  crowded  market-place,  produced  a  lasting 
impression,  and  may  have  determined  the  current 
of  a  happy  and  useful  life.  Narrating  it  to  her 
children,  after  she  had  lived  in  wedlock  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  known  all  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  life,  she  said,  "I  thought  it 
a  remarkable  interview  with  an  entire  stranger. 
But  it  was  of  great  use  to  me  in  settling  my 
mind  to  make  a  prudent  choice,  which  was  soon 
after  brought  to  a  trial,  having  but  a  few  days 
previously  become  acquainted  with  Philip  Price, 
with  whom  his  prediction  has  been  verified,  and 
as  far  realized  as  can  be  expected  in  this  pro- 
bationary state  of  trial,  for  our  refinement  and 
preparation  for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence." 
They  were  married  on  the  20th  of  the  10th 
month,  1784.  Assisted  by  the  opportune  advice, 
she  preferred  the  serious,  virtuous,  and  solid 
character,  to  the  more  gay  and  showy,  and  en- 
joyed the  felicity  of  congenial  companionship 
through  life,  but  witnessed  the  moral  declension 
of  him  of  specious  address  and  appearance,  who 
had  had  but  a  momentary  power  to  hold  her 
choice  in  suspense. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Articles  in  the  "  Intelligencer"  of  11th  mo. 
17th,  and  12th  mo.  8th,  calling  the  attention  of 
Friends  to  this  subject,  have  indeed  "found  a  re- 
sponse" in  one  mind,  at  least.  In  truth,  I  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  such  schools  to  instil 
Friends'  principles  in  the  minds  of  our  youth, 
many  of  whom  can  tell  less  about  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  our  own  Society  than  can 
many  church  members.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  their  attention  is  seldom  called 
to  the  subject,  and  they  think  little  or  nothing 
about  it  j  while  church  members  instruct  their 
children  minutely  in  all  the  particulars  of  their 
own  church,  consequently  they  feel  interested  to 
teach  and  compare  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of 
other  churches.  And  this  they  acquire  while 
our  children  are  running  idle — many  of  whom 
wou'd  be  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  First-day  Schools;  and  can  we  tell  how  much 
strength  might  be  gained,  how  many  precious 
souls  might  be  saved  by  the  establishment  of 
such  schools  where  our  future  men  and  women 
could  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  truth, 
and  taught  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
I  am  fearful  are  too  much  neglected  by  many  of 
our  members; — and  thus  we  are  not  only  ignor- 
aut  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  own 
Society,  but,  shall  I  say,  too  many  of  us  are 
ignoraut  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.    And  to 
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this  fact  I  ascribe  the  loss  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers who  have  united  themselves  with  other 
churches. 

Suggestions  for  some  plan  have  been  called 
for ;  and  as  I  have  thought  much  upon  the  subject, 
I  will  venture,  with  some  reluctance;  to  give  a 
few  ideas,  which  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  perhaps  improved  upon  by  others. 
I  deeply  regret  that  so  few  of  our  young  Friends 
are  acquainted  with  the  suffering,  imprisonment 
and  hardship  which  G-eorgeFox  and  other  Friends 
of  his  day  had  to  bear  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  for  the  want  of  liberty  to 
worship  agreeably  thereto,  which  liberty  so  many 
of  us  heed  not,  now  that  we  are  in  full  enjoy- 
ment thereof.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the 
propriety  of  some  talented  Friend  selecting  from 
the  History  of  Friends  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  of  interest — the  names  of  the  primi- 
tive Friends,  with  their  many  trials  in  their 
obedience  to  the  light  of  Christ ;  and  clearly 
define  the  fundamental  principles  of  Friends — 
giving  all  in  question  and  answer  form,  making 
the  answers  clear  and  definite  so  that  any  child 
can  understand.  This  book  I  would  have  for 
recitation.  But  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for 
Friends  to  defer  the  good  work, — the  establish- 
ment of  First-day  Schools,  until  this  book  is 
gotten  up.  We  already  have  many  good  books 
which  could  be  profitably  introduced  for  class 
books,  in  addition  to  the  Bible  and  our  book  of 
discipline,  which  I  would  also  have  for  recita- 
tion. Now  that  there  is  an  interest  awakened, 
I  trust  Friends  will  not  let  the  subject  rest  until 
it  is  put  in  operation,  and  our  youth  reaping  the 
benefit  thereof. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  12th  mo.  22d,  1860. 
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If  the  writer  of  the  article  on  First-day  Schools, 
in  our  present  number,  could  be  induced  to  open 
a  school  such  as  she  describes,  in  her  own  house 
or  in  some  school-house  in  her  neighborhood,  it 
would  be  a  beginning,  and  her  experience  might 
be  communicated  to  the  Intelligencer.  If  any 
satisfactory  result  follows  from  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  our  columns,  it  will  be  by  the  in- 
dividual faithfulness  of  those  who  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  concern,  and  are  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifice  to  carry  out  their  convictions. 


Died,— On  the  1st  of  10th  mo.,  1859,  David  Mere- 
dith, Jr.,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 

This  friend  formerly  lived  in  Chester  Coanty,  Pa., 
from  whence  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Wayne 
County,  Indiana;  after  which  he  removed  with  his 


wife  to  the  western  part  of  Illinois,  where  he  livei 
for  the  five  or  six  years  preceding  his  death.  He  wa 
an  exemplary  man  and  good  citizen. 

Through  inadvertence,  bis  death  was  not  recorde 
in  the  "  Intelligencer,"  and  is  now  forwarded  for  th 
information  of  his  friends  in  the  East.  N.  H. 

 -,  On  the  5th  of  10th  mo.,  1860,  Mary  Flower; 

an  Elder  and  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting 
Frederick  County,  Va.,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 

Died,  At  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  Londo 
Grove  Township,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  c 
I0?.h  mo.,  last,  Caleb  Swayne,  M.  D.,  aged  33  year 
and  3  months,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  P.  Swayn< 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  illness  of  this  youn 
man  was  the  peaceful  serenity  and  Christian  patienc 
with  which  he  bore  the  accumulated  trials  of  a  lir 
gering  disease.  Although  originally  of  a  vigoron 
constitution  and  surrounded  by  all  the  endearment 
that  can  sweeten  life,  present  or  prospective,  jet  whe 
the  insidious  enemy  approached,  no  murmur  escape 
his  lips  ;  bat  accepting  all  as  the  dispensation  of  a 
all-wise  and  tender  Father,  bowed  in  full  submissio: 
saying,  he  "dared  not  petition  for  restoration." 

 ,  At  his  residence,  Elkborn  Grove,  Ogle  Cour 

ty,  Illinois,  on  the  6th  of  11th  mo.,  Jacob  Rees,  foi 
merly  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  and  a  member  i 
Hopewell  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meetings,  aged  4 
years,  2  months,  and  21  days. 

Thus  was  removed  from  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
devoted  husband,  affectionate  father,  and  a  dei 
lover  of  Christ.  J.  L.  R. 

 ,  In  Middletowo,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  6) 

of  12th  month,  Sarah,  wife  of  Wm.  Mitchell,  aged  1 
years,  2  months,  and  23  days,  a  member  of  Middh 
town  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Josep 

Flowers,  in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  County,  Pa  ,  c 
the  20th  of  12th  mo.,  1860,  Tabitha  Pickering,  age 
74  years  and  4  days.  A  member  of  Makefield  Month! 
Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  12th  of  12th  mo.,  1860,  Rebecca  Jo; 

liffe,  a  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  in  tl 
86th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  In  Baltimore,  on  the  13th  of  12th  mo.,  of 

lingering  sickness,  Mary  M.,  wife  of  Robert  A.  Dobbi 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Townsend,  in  tl 
51st  year  of  her  age. 


THE  BARBARITIES  OF  WAR. 

By  Thomas  Chalmers. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  ( 
war,  is  the  way  in  which  the  heart  of  man  : 
carried  off  from  its  barbarities  and  its  horroi 
by  the  splendor  of  its  deceiful  accompaniment! 
There  is  a  feeling  of  the  sublime  in  con  tern  platin 
the  shock  of  armies,  just  as  there  is  in  comterr 
plating  the  devouring  energy  of  a  tempest;  an 
this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  mar 
that  his  eye  is  blind  to  the  tears  of  bereave 
parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  piteous  moa 
of  the  dying,  and  the  shriek  of  their  desolate 
families. 

There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  picture  of 
youthful  warrior,  burning  for  distinction  on  th 
field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  aspiration  t 
the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  where,  i 
the  fell  work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  vale 
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;ruggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a  name ;  and 
his  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive 
bject  of  our  regard,  as  to  diguise  from  our  view 
le  mangled  carcases  of  the  fallen,  and  the  writh- 
lg  agonies  of  the  hundreds  and  the  hundreds 
lore  who  have  been  laid  on  the  cold  ground, 
mere  they  are  left  to  languish  and  to  die. 

There  no  eye  pities  them.  No  sister  is  there 
}  weep  over  them.  There  no  gentle  hand  is 
resent  to  ease  the  dying  posture,  or  bind  up  the 
rounds  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of  the 
rmbat,  have  been  given  and  received  by  the 
hildren  of  one  common  Father.  There  death 
preads  its  pale  ensigns  over  every  countenance, 
nd  when  night  comes  on,  darkness  around  them, 
ow  many  a  despairing  wretch  must  take  up 
nth  the  bloody  field  as  the  untended  bed  of  his 
ist  sufferings,  without  one  friend  to  bear  the 
lessage  of  tenderness  to  his  distant  home,  with- 
ufc  one  companion  to  close  his  eyes  ! 

I  avow  it.  On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes 
t  work  which  go  to  spread  a  most  delusive  col- 
ring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking  bar- 
arities  to  the  background  of  our  contempla- 
ons  altogether.  I  see  it  in  the  history,  which 
ills  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops, 
nd  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges.  I 
9e  it  in  the  poetry,  which  lends  the  magic  of 
-s  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  trans- 
orts  its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and 
;s  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry 

throws  its  treacherous  embellishment  over  a 
3ene  of  legalized  slaughter. 

I  see  it  in  the  music,  which  represents  the 
rogress  of  the  battle ;  and  where,  after  being 
ispired  by  the  trumpet-notes  of  preparation, 
le  whole  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  drawing- 
Dom  are  seen  to  bend  over  the  sentimental  en- 
3rtainment  :  nor  do  I  hear  the  utterance  of  a 
ngle  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death-tones  of  the 
lickening  contest,  and  the  moans  of  the  wound- 
i  men  as  they  fade  away  upon  the  ear  and  sink 
tto  lifeless  silence.  All,  all  goes  to  prove  what 
.range  and  half-sighted  creatures  we  are.  Were 

not  so,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any 
:her  aspect  than  that  of  unmingled  hatefulness  : 
id  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of 
hristian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the 
rong  current  of  its  popular  and  prevailing  par- 
ality  for  war. 

Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  lay 
le  check  of  severe  principal  on  all  the  subordi- 
ite  tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then 
ill  glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and 
Le  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  chasing 
ffay  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by  the  treach- 
•y  of  no  delusion  whatever  from  its  sublime 
iterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species.  Then 
le  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  will  be  ushered 
to  the  world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious,  unre- 
nting  war,  will  be  stripped  of  its  many  and  its 
iwildering  fascinations. 


From  the  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

COMING  DOWN. 

i     By  coming  down  I  understand  this  :  "Learning 
from  the  many  mortifications,  disappointments 
and  rebuffs  which  we  must  all  meet  as  we  go  on 
through  life,  to  think  more  humbly  of  ourselves, 
intellectually,  morally,  socially,  physically,  aes- 
thetically; yet  while  thinking  thus  humbly  of 
ourselves  and  our  powers,  to  resolve  that  we 
shall  continue  to  do  our  very  best:  and  all  this 
with  a  kindly  heart  and  a  contented  mind. 
Such  is  my  ideal  of  true  and  Christian  coming 
down  :  and  I  regard  as  a  true  hero  the  man  who 
does  it  rightly.    It  is  a  noble  thing  for  a  man 
to  say  to  himself,  "  I  am  not  at  all  what  I  had 
vainly  fancied  myself;  my  mark  is  far,  very  far 
lower  than  I  thought  it  had  been.    I  had  fancied 
myself  a  great  genius,  but  I  find  I  am  only  a 
;  man  of  decent  ability.    I  had  fancied  myself  a 
'  man  of  great  weight  in  the  county,  but  I  fiud  I 
have  very  little  influence  indeed.    I  had  fancied 
that  my  stature  was  six  feet  four,  but  I  find  that 
I  am  only  five  feet  two.    I  had  fancied  that  in 
such  a  competition  I  never  could  be  beaten,  but 
in  truth  I  have  been  sadly  beaten.    I  had  fan- 
cied (suffer  me,  reader,  the  solemn  allusion)  that 
my  Master  had  intrusted  me  with  ten  talents, 
but  I  find  I  have  no  more  than  one.    But  I  will 
accept  the  humble  level  which  is  mine  by  right, 
and  with  God's  help  I  will  do  my  very  best  there. 
;  I  will  not  kick  dogs  nor  curse  servants  ;  I  will 
;  not  try  to  detract  from  the  standing  of  men  who 
I  are  cleverer,  more  eminent,  or  taller  than  myself; 
j  I  will  heartily  wish  them  well.    I  will  not  grow 
I  soured,  moping,  and  misanthropic.    I  know  I 
j  am  beaten  and  disappointed,  but  I  will  hold  on 
j  manfully  still,  and  never  give  up  !"  Such, 
kindly  reader,  is  Christian  coming  down  ! 


SCRAP. 

An  old  lady  is  said  to  have  expressed  herself 
greatly  comforted  by  the  text  of  Scripture, u  Why 
need  you  worry  ?"  The  good  woman  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  at  fault  as  to  exactness  of 
quotation.  "Yet  she  had  succeeded  in  compress- 
ing the  spirit  of  many  passages  into  these  four 
words.  Why  need  wo  worry,  indeed,  when  we 
are  exhorted  to  cast  all  our  cares  on  that  Heav- 
enly Father,  who  eareth  for  us?  Why  should 
the  happiness  of  to-day  be  marred  by  fears  for 
to-morrow,  when  we  are  pointed  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  assured 
that  the  same  hand  that  feeds  and  clothes  them 
will  sustain  and  guide  our  steps  also,  and  num- 
ber the  very  hairs  of  our  heads? 

"  Thou  hast  seen  many  sorrows,  pilgrim  of 
earth,"  says  one ;  "  but  the  greatest  of  all  has 
been  the  looking  for  evil."  Is  it  not  so  ? 
How  often  have  we  felt  rebuked,  when  some 
much-dreaded  event  has  either  failed  to  reach  us, 
or  has  come  laden  with  blessings  !    How  often 
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has  a  way  been  opened  before  us,  when  our  dim 
eyes  had  been  able  to  discern  only  insurmount- 
able barriers !  The  simple  faith  that  can  trust 
its  all  with  God,  how  rich  is  it  in  peace  and 
blessing  !    Lord,  evermore  grant  us  this  faith  ! 


THE  STARS  AND    THE    EARTH,    OR  THOUGHTS 
UPON  SPARE  TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

{From  the  Third  English  Edition.) 

It  is  a  well-known  proposition,  that  a  lumi- 
nous body  arising  at  a  certain  distance  from  an 
observer  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  very  same 
instant  of  time  in  which  it  becomes  luminous, 
but  that  a  period  of  time,  although  infinitely 
shoft,  exists  whilst  the  light,  our  only  medium 
of  vision,  passes  through  the  space  between  the 
object  and  our  eyes. 

The  rate  at  which  the  light  travels  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  that  it  certainly  has  never 
been  observed,  nor  have  any  attempts  to  measure 
it  been  made,  in  the  insignificant  distances  at 
which  objects  upon  the  earth  are  visible  to  us. 
But  since  we  see  bodies  at  a  distance  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  the  compass  of  terrestrial 
dimensions  (namely,  in  viewing  the  stars  above, ) 
the  most  acute  calculations  and  observations 
have  enabled  astronomers  to  measure  the  speed 
of  light,  and  to  find  that  it  travels  at  a  rate  of 
about  two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  miles 
in  a  second. 

This  number  is  not  quite  accurate;  but,  as 
we  now  only  propose  to  lay  down  a  general  idea, 
for  which  the  close  reckoning  of  astronomical 
calculation  is  not  necessary,  we  will  content  our- 
selves here,  and  in  the  following  pages,  with 
adducing  a  general  average  number. 

Thus  light  travels  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  miles  in  a  second  ;  and,  as  the  moon 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  distant, 
it  follows  that,  when  the  first  narrow  streak  of 
the  moon  emerges  from  the  shadow  of  an 
eclipse,  nearly  a  second  and  a  quarter  elapses 
before  we  see  it;  for  the  light  takes  this  time 
to  pass  from  the  moon  to  our  eyes.  The  moon, 
therefore/  makes  each  of  her  changes  a  second 
and  a  quarter  before  it  becomes  visible  to  us.* 

The  sun,  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  dis- 
tant, four  hundred  times  farther  than  the  moon, 
requires  a  period  four  hundred  times  longer 
than  the  moon  (  i.  e.  four  hundred  times  five 
quarters  of  a  second  )  to  send  its  light  upon  our 
earth.  Hence,  when  any  change  takes  place  in 
the  sun,  when,  for  instance,  a  solar  spot  creeps 
round  the  eastern  limb,  about  eight  minutes 
elapse  before  the  light  reaches  our  eyes  ;  and 
the  spot  remains  visible  to  us  eight  minutes 
after  it  has  passed  behind  the  western  limb. 

The  distance  of  the  planet  Jupiter  from  our 
earth,  at  the  time  when  it  is  the  greatest,  is 

*  We  take  no  notice  of  the  refraction  of  the  light. 


nearly  six  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of 
miles.  This  is  six  times  and  a  half  as  great  as 
the  distance  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  light 
requires  fifty-two  minutes  to  penetrate  from 
Jupiter  to  us.  Lastly,  Uranus  runs  his  solitary 
course  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  us :  his  light  requires, 
therefore,  twenty  times  as  long  a  period  to  travel 
to  us  as  that  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  more  than  two 
hours;  so  that,  for  two  hours,  he  has  been  past 
that  point  of  his  orbit  in  which  we  see  him. 
!  No  planet  has  hitherto  been  discovered  more 
distant  than  Uranus  ;  but  an  infinite  space  ex- 
ists beyond,  separating  our  sun  and  its  system 
of  planets  from  the  nearest  fixed  stars. 

The  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our  earth 
was,  until  a  veryv*ecent  time,  when  the  measure- 
ments of  Struve  and  Bessel  were  crowned  with 
such  glittering  results,  a  deep,  inscrutable 
secret;  but  now  we  know  that  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  namely,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Centaur,  is  about  eighteen  billions  of 
miles  distant.  Its  rays  of  light,  therefore,  pene- 
trates to  us  in  about  three  years  ;  that  is,  the  ray  of 
light  which  meets  our  eyes  from  this  star  was 
not  developed  and  emitted  at  the  same  moment, 
but  three  years  ago. 

Struve  has  calculated,  with  respect  to  the 
well-known  bright  star  Vega,  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Lyre,  that  its  light  consumes  twelve 
twelve  years  and  one  month  in  reaching  the 
earth  ;  and,  according  to  the  measurements  of  I 
Harding  and  the  inquiries  of  recent  astron- 
omers, the  following  numbers  have  been  deduced 
as  the  average  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from 
us. 

A  ray  of  light  requires,  before  it  reaches  the  \ 
earth,  from  a  star  of  the 

1st  magnitude    .    .    .    3  to  12  years. 

2d         "  ...  20  years. 

3d         "         ...  30  " 

4th        "         ...  45  a 

5th       "        \..  66  " 

6th       "         ...  96  " 

7th  «  ,  •  .  180  "  , 
Moreover,  Struve,  from  the  dimensions  of  his 
telescope,  and  from  the  observation  of  the  fact 
that  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  seen 
through  it,  has  as  much  light  as  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  con- 
cludes that  the  distance  of  a  star  of  the  twelfth 
magnitude  is  forty-one  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  sixth  magnitude;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  smallest  of  these  stars  visible  to  him  is 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-three  thousand  billions 
of  miles,  and  requires  a  period  of  time,  for  the 
travelling  of  the  light  to  the  earth,  as  great  as 
four  thousand  years.  That  is,  the  ray  of  light 
from  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  which,  I 
we  may  mention,  is  only  perceptible  by  means  ; 
of  a  very  good  telescope,  has,  at  the  time  it 
meets  our  eyes,  already  left  the  star  four  thou- 
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sand  years,  and  since  that  time  has  wandered 
)n  its  own  eourse,  unconnected  with  its  origin. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  considerations 
;o  our  system  of  fixed  stars ;  and  we  will  not  at 
iDresent  overstep  this  limit,  although  it  would 
pe  easy,  were  we  to  enter  into  hypotheses,  to 
Multiply  indefinitely  these  enormous  proportions 
litherto  adduced. 

According  to  a  conjecture  first  made  by  the 
ijreat  Herschel,  and  afterwards  further  developed 
md  rendered  intelligible  by  Madler,  this  entire 
iystem  of  fixed  stars  forms,  if  we  may  use  the 
ixpression,  a  single  lens-shaped  canopy.  That 
is,  we,  with  our  sun,  are  situated  nearly  in  the 
niddle  of  a  space,  having  the  form  of  two 
vatch -glasses  placed  with  the  concave  surfaces 
owards  each  other.  The  surfaces  of  this  canopy 
re  studded  tolerably  equally  with  fixed  stars. 
3ut  as  we  are  a  thousand  times  nearer  those 
ituated  above  and  below  than  those  at  the  edges 
f  this  hollow  lens,  so  the  distances  between 
he  stars  immediately  above  us  seem  greater, 
/liilst  the  legions  of  those  distributed  at  the 
dge  are  seen  in  densely  crowded  masses.  We 
nay  consider  the  Milky  Way  as  the  edge  and 
urthermost  limit  of  this  set  of  fixed  stars, 
jhere  the  infinitely  distant  crowds  of  stars  are 
ollected  in  such  masses  that  their  light  flows 
Dgether  into  a  whitish  cloud,  and  no  longer 
ermits  us  to  isolate  one  star  from  another. 

Beyond  this  our  lens,  Herschel  and  the  most 
scent  astronomers  imagine,  that  the  spot  of 
iouds  which  appear  like  oval  flakes  in  the  sky 
re  other  entirely  distinct  and  independent 
ystems,  which  float  at  such  an  immeasurable 
istance  from  us,  that  the  light  has  to  wander 
lillions  of  years  in  reaching  to  us. 

It  is,  however,  as  we  before  remarked,  sufli- 
ent  for  our  purpose  to  take  into  consideration 
oly  the  stars  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  from 
hich  the  light  can  travel  to  us  in  four  thousand 
pars.  From  what  we  have  already  said,  viz., 
mt  the  ray  of  light  meeting  our  eye  is  not  sent 
>rth  from  the  star  at  the  same  moment,  but 
-rives  here  according  to  the  corresponding  and 
iquisite  number  of  seconds,  minutes,  or  years, 
i  follows  that  we  do  not  see  the  star  as  it  is, 
it  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  ray  of  light 
las  emitted. 

Thus,  we  see  the  star  in  Centaur  as  it  was 
Kree  years  ago,  Vega  as  it  was  twelve  years 
iid  one  month  ago,  and  so  on  to  the  star  of  the 
relfth  magnitude,  which  we  look  upon  as  it 
lone  four  thousand  years  ago.  Hence  follows 
lie  conclusion,  which  has  frequently  been  made 
v  astronomers,  and  which  in  its  result  has  be- 
me  popular,  viz.  that  a  star  of  the  twelfth 
agnitude  may  have  been  extinguished  or  set 
ur  thousand  years  ago,  whilst  we,  neverthe- 
ss,  continue  to  see  its  light  shining. 

This  conclusion,  when  applied  to  each  of  the 
rmer  positions,  gives  the  following  results. 


We  do  not  see  the  moon  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
was  a  second  and  a  quarter  before;  i.  e.  the 
moon  may  already  have  been  dispersed  into  atoms 
for  more  than  a  second,  and  we  should  still  see 
it  entire  and  perfect. 

We  do  not  see  the  sun  as  it  now  is,  but  as  it 
was  eight  minutes  before;  Jupiter  as  it  was 
fifty-two  minutes,  Uranus  as  it  was  more  than 
two  hours  before;  the  star  in  Centaur  as  it  was 
three  years  ago;  Vega  as  it  was  nine  and  a 
quarter  years,  and  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magni- 
tude as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Those  propositions  are  well  known,  and  have 
already  been  published  in  popular  works  upon 
astronomy. 

It  is  really  marvellous  that  nobody  has  thought 
of  reversing  them,  and  of  drawing  the  very  re- 
markable and  astonishing  conclusions  which  pour 
upon  us  in  a  full  stream  from  the  converse;  and 
it  is  our  intention  here  to  examine  the  converse, 
and  the  inferences  which  may  thence  be  drawn. 

The  following  is  the  relative  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  see  the 
disc  of  the  moon,  not  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  is,  but  as  it  was  five  quarters  of  a  second 
before  the  time  of  observation. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  an  imaginary  ob- 
server in  the  moon  would  not  see  the  earth  as 
it  was  at  the  moment  of  observation,  but  as  it 
was  five  quarters  of  a  second  before.  An  ob- 
server from  the  sun  sees  the  earth  as  it  was  eight 
minutes  before.  From  Uranus  the  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  perception  by  the  eye  being 
two  hours  and  a  half  apart,  — if,  for  example, 
the  summit  of  the  Alps  on  a  certain  morning 
was  illuminated  by  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  at 
six  o'clock,  an  observer  in  this  planet,  who  was 
provided  either  with  the  requisite  power,  of  vision 
or  a  sufficiently  good  telescope,  would  see  this 
indication  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  half  past 
eight  of  our  time. 

An  observer  in  Centaur  can,  of  course,  never 
see  the  Northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause this  constellation  n  ver  rises  above  our 
horizon.  But  supposing  it  possible,  and  that  an 
observer  were  standing  in  this  star  with  such 
powerful  vision  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  all 
particulars  upon  our  little  earth,  shining  but 
feebly  luminous  in  its  borrowed  light,  he  would 
see,  in  the  year  1843,  the  public  illuminations 
which,  in  the  year  1840,  made  the  cities  of  our 
native  country  shine  with  the  brightness  of  day 
during  the  darkness  of  night.  An  observer  in 
Vega  would  see  what  happened  with  us  twelve 
years  ago  ;  and  so  on,  until  an  inhabitant  of  a 
star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  if  we  imagine 
him  with  unlimited  power  of  vision  contempla- 
ting the  earth,  sees  it  as  it  was  four  thousand 
years  ago,  when  Memphis  was  founded,  and  the 
patriarch  Abraham  wandered  upon  its  surface. 

In  the  immeasurably  great  number  of  fixed 
stars  which  are  scattered  about  in  the  universe 
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floating  in  ether  at  a  distance  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  billions  of  miles  from  us,  reckoning 
backwards  any  given  number  of  years,  doubt- 
less a  star  could  be  found  which  sees  the  past 
epochs  of  our  earth  as  if  existing  now,  or  so  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  time,  that  the  observer 
need  wait  no  long  time  to  see  its  condition  at 
the  required  moment. 

To  be  continued. 


SLEEP. 

Dr.  Cornell,  of  Philadelphia,  contributes  to 
the  November  number  of  the  Educator  an  article 
on  sleep,  from  which  we  make  the  following  brief 
extracts  : 

No  one  who  wishes  to  accomplish  great  things 
should  deny  himself  the  advantages  of  sleep  of 
exercise.  Any  student  will  accomplish  more, 
year  by  year,  if  he  allows  himself  seven  or  eight 
hours  to  sleep,  and  three  or  four  for  meals  and 
amusements,  than  if  he  labors  at  his  books  or 
with  his  pen  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day. 

It  is  true  that  some  few  persons  are  able  to 
perform  much  mental  labor,  and  to  study  late  at 
night  and  yet  sleep  well.  Some  require  but 
little  sleep.  But  such  individuals  are  very  rare. 
G-eneral  Pichegru  informed  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
that,  during  a  whole  year's  campaign,  he  did  not 
sleep  more  than  one  hour  in  twenty-four.  Sleep 
seemed  to  be  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  as  he 
could  sleep  and  awake  apparently  at  will. 

M.  Guizot,  minister  of  France  under  Louis 
Philippe,  was  a  good  sleeper.  A  late  writer  ob- 
serves that  his  facility  for  going  to  sleep  after  ex- 
treme excitement  and  mental  exertion  was  pro- 
digious, and  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was 
so  constituted,  otherwise  his  health  would  mate- 
rially have  suffered.  A  minister  in  France  ought 
not  to  be  a  nervous  man ;  it  is  fatal  to  him  if  he 
is.  After  the  most  boisterous  and  tumultuous 
sittings,  at  the  Chamber,  after  being  baited  by 
the  opposition  in  the  most  savage  manner — there 
is  no  milder  expression  for  their  excessive 
violence — he  arrives  home,  throws  himself  upon 
a  couch,  and  sinks  immediately  into  a  profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  is  undisturbed  till  mid- 
night, when  proofs  of  the  Moniteur  are  brought 
to  him  for  inspection. 

The  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of 
insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  to  guard 
against,  is  the  want  of  sleep.  Indeed,  so  rarely 
do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  insanity  that  it  is 
regarded  as  almost  a  sure  precursor  of  mental 
derangement. 
^  Notwithstanding  strong  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, ill-health,  loss  of  kindred  or  property,  in- 
sanity rarely  results,  unless  the  exciting  causes 
are  such  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  sleep.  A  mother 
loses  her  only  child,  the  merchant  his  fortune, 
the  politician,  the  scholar,  the  enthusiast,  may 
have  their  minds  powerfully  excited  ;  yet  if  they 


sleep  well,  they  will  not  become  insane.  No  ad- 
vice is  so  good,  therefore,  to  those  who  have  re- 
covered from  an  attack,  or  to  those  who  are  ic 
delicate  health,  as  that  of  securing,  by  all  means 
sound,  regular  and  refreshing  sleep.—-  Scientific 
American. 


RUSSIAN  SERFDOM. 

The  problem  now  before  the  world  with  re- 
gard to  internal  changes  in  Russia,  is  that  o: 
serf-emancipation.  Out  of  a  population  of  60,000 
000  in  that  empire,  40,000,000  are  free  peas 
ants  and  serfs.  The  former  are  crown  servants 
the  latter  slaves  owned  by  the  nobility.  Thos( 
belonging  to  the  crown  deem  themselves,  anc 
indeed  are,  of  higher  grade  than  the  others 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  superior  classes,  save 
in  an  official  relation.  They  are  not  liable  to  b( 
sold  with  landed  estates.  They  are  drafted  foi 
the  army  and  the  navy,  and  thus  have  some  op 
portunity  of  personal  distinction.  The  peasant! 
really  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Russian  popula 
tion.  They  are  the  pure  Sclavi.  They  speal 
the  Russian  language.  The  cultivation  of  thi 
soil  and  the  practical  enterprise  is  in  their  hands 
They  are  not  the  foundation  of  the  autocracy,  ii 
a  communal  freedom,  on  which  circumstances 
or  rather  Providence  have  caused  it  abnormalk 
to  rest.  There  it  stands,  shooting  lofty  upward 
and  casting  its  shadow  abroad  ;  but  quivering 
in  every  breeze,  and  rocking  like  a  mast  on  thi 
troubled  sea,  by  the  might  of  the  elements  ove: 
which  it  reigns. 

The  peasantry  are  divided  into  Red  Russians 
White  Russians,  and  Russians  Proper.  Thi 
Whites,  occupying  the  lands  of  the  Dneiper  thi 
Ukraine,  and  other  governments,  are  under  a  no 
bility  mostly  Roman  Catholic,  and  are  more  de 
graded  than  the  other  branches.  Their  languagi 
is  a  corrupt  idiom  of  the  Russian,  and  they  arc 
becoming  denationalized.  The  Reds  have  alsi 
suffered  from  the  same  causes,  but  not  to  sucl 
an  extent.  Their  energies  have  been  called  ou 
more  fully  in  wars  with  the  Ottoman,  and  nur 
tured  into  endurance  and  self-reliance  The; 
are,  therefore,  more  hopeful,  more  resolved. 

But  the  great  centre  of  pure  Russsian  peas 
antry,  and  of  Sclavic  life,  language  and  ideas  i 
embraced  within  the  territory  extending  on  thi 
Waldai,  along  the  Volga,  to  the  Ural  and  thi 
Don.  It  contains  twenty-five-thickly  populatec 
governments.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Russiai 
empire.  The  people  speak  the  pure  Russiai 
language,  that  used  by  the  poet,  the  statesman 
and  by  the  scientific  man,  the  language  of  Russiai 
progress  and  destiny  !  The  people  in  this  regioi 
form  themselves  into  associations,  each  having  « 
common  chest.  They  help  each  other  to  employ 
ment.  The  men  seek  occupation  in  cities,  anc 
thus  spread  themselves  and  their  industry  ovei 
the  empire,  returning  to  their  families  when  th( 
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season  of  labor,  or  their  special  contract  is  over. 
Each  one  pays  an  amount  toward  the  coramun- 
nal  support,  and  is  thereby  free  to  seek  employ- 
ment abroad.  It  is  their  custom  to  dwell  together 
in  families,  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
these  are  not  disturbed,  except  by  the  temporary 
departure  of  the  men  for  the  purpose  we  have 
just  named,  or  by  enrolment  for  the  army.  Their 
associations  enable  them  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  rapacity  of  officers  and  contractors, 
and  also  to  execute  a  kind  of  self-government ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  were  the  autocracy  to  cease,  those 
peasants  uniting  with  the  citizens  in  communes 
might  experience  but  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining an  independent  political  condition  ;  es- 
pecially as  the  army,  from  its  natural  sympa- 
thies with  them,  would  be  ready  to  defend  them 
against  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

The  peasantry  and  serfs  are  naturally  serious 
in  their  demeanor,  but  on  occasions  break  forth 
into  gayety  and  mirth.  Russian  villages  and 
(groves  are  often,  at  eventide,  filled  with  song 
from  the  lips  of  women,  and  responded  to  by  the 
voices  of  laborers  returning  from  their  toil.  They 
are  fond  of  the  dance  and  the  lute.  The  peas- 
ant cheers  himself  in  his  labors  with  song.  We 
have  seen  a  gang  of  convicts  driving  piles  in  the 
marshes  near  St.  Petersburg,  pouring  out  their 
mournful  melody  to  relieve  their  slow  and  heavy 
ihours.  Soldiers  sing  in  battle,  keeping  time  by 
jtheir  marches,  or  by  their  actions  in  the  blaze 
of  the  conflict ! 

The  peasants  are  not  strangers  to  insurrection, 
In  either  are  the  soldiers.  In  the  reign  of  Catha- 
rine, an  outbreak  occurred  led  by  Cossacks,  and 
(joined  by  peasants  and  serfs,  sweeping  on  from 
the  Ural  almost  to  the  gates  of  Moscow.  In 
1831,  1838  and  1839,  partial  insurrections  took 
jplace  in  some  villages  and  communes ;  manor- 
Ihouses  were  burned,  and  the  civil  officers  thrown 
into  the  flames. 

I  The  people  are  addicted  to  intemperance,  not 
iSO  much  by  natural  inclination  as  by  habit,  in- 
duced, we  may  say  forced,  on  them  by  the  no- 
bility in  White  Russia,  and  by  the  Crown  in 
Russia  Proper,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  liquors.  They  are  exceedingly  good- 
natured  when  under  the  influence  of  wodki,  a 
species  of  brandy  made  in  abundance  in  that 
country.  We  once  asked  a  woman  what  she 
thought  of  her  drunken  husband,  who  was  stagger- 
ing along  laughing,  through  a  street  in  Cron- 
Istadt.  "  0 "!"  said  she,  "  he  is  so  good-natured 
and  happy  when  tipsy,  that  I  am  always  glad  to 
see  him  so !" 

Not  much  meat  is  consumed  by  the  peasantry, 
but  neither  do  they  live  on  grosser  vegetables — 
Their  food  is  mainly  bread,  or  animal  fats.  Their 
daily  living  is  better,  in  fact,  than  that  of  the 
French  and  Irish  laborers. 

The  free  peasants  can  use  land  belonging  to  a 
commune,  by  paying  for  it  a  moderate  tax.  A 


newly  married  couple  have  twenty  acres.  When 
they  die,  or  for  any  cause  leave  the  land,  it  re- 
verts to  the  commune.  A  free  peasant  can  also 
own  land  out  of  a  commune,  and  if  there  be 
mines  in  it,  he  possesses  them  also.  In  this  way 
some  families  have  become  immensely  rich. 

Free  peasants  only  participate  in  elections 
made  for  the  general  offices.  They  meet  and 
choose  electors.  Serfs  vote  for  police  officers, 
and  other  local  functionaries.  Every  ten  hus- 
bandmen, of  proper  qualifications,  choose  an  elec- 
tor, the  electors  make  choice  of  an  elder,  a  col- 
lector of  taxes,  an  overseef  of  the  common  store- 
house, and  a  judge. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  we  have  stated,  that 
the  crown  servants  enjoy  many  privileges,  and 
approach  in  condition  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
burghers ;  they  are  also  subject  to  the  same  sys- 
tem of  deception  and  plunder  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility  and  officials. 

They  are  generally  more  cleanly  than  is  sup- 
posed in  their  habits,  practising  frequent  ablu- 
tions. They  cherish  a  deep  religious  sentiment, 
and  are  easily  aroused  to  the  national  defence 
against  the  infidel.  At  this  moment  the  excite- 
ment among  them  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  is 
great.  The  whole  Sclavic  population,  indeed, 
surges  and  murmurs  like  the  sea,  with  a  deep 
and  holy  vengeance  which  cannot  easily  be  re- 
pressed, against  the  perpetrators  of  those  enor- 
mities, the  report  of  which  has  awakened  so 
many  fears  in  Christendom. 

We  have  used  the  term  "peasant"  to  distinguish 
the  crown  servant  from  the  "serf"  of  the  noble- 
man, but  in  reality  the  peasantry  are  composed 
of  both  classes.  We  now  come  to  treat  of  the 
actual  bondman,  regarded  as  such  in  Russia.  Of 
these  there  are,  according  to  some  writers, 
20,000,000,  others  say  25,000,000.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  not  to  the  person,  of  the  mas- 
ter, they  are,  therefore,  not  chattels,  They  can 
be  sold  only  with  the  land. — Presbyterian  Quar- 
terly. 

«  ON  MY  CAIRN  A  PEBBLE  THROW." 

f£  The  Highlander  goes  to  his  last  resting  place,  not 
in  a  crowded  city  of  the  dead,  but  lies  apart  in  some 
favorite  hunting  ground.  When  the  last  note  of  the 
coronach  have  died  away,  and  earth  is  heaped  upon 
him,  each  friend  casts  a  stone  upon  the  mound,  and 
the  pile  is  made  higher  and  broader  by  stones  cast 
upon  it  ever  afterwards  by  passing  friends.  The  more 
his  lovers,  the  greater  his  "  Cairn,"  as  the  monumen- 
tal heap  is  called.  Beautiful,  in  contrast  with  the 
heaps  of  shells,  which  the  polished  Greeks  raised  to 
execrate  the  living,  is  this  heap  of  stones  cast  up  by 
rude  mountaineers  in  living  remembrance  of  the  dead. 

On  my  cairn  a  pebble  throw 
When  'neath  the  turf  you  say  I'm  sleeping  : 
Spend  no  time  in  hopeless  woe  ; 
Smile  through  tears  of  tender  weepiog  ; 
Do  not  think  with  vain  regret 
Of  the  life  you  can't  forget : 
Do  not  miss  me, — own  my  place 
Filled, — it  will  not  me  disgrace  ; 
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Goodness  is  not  all  the  same, 
But  different  as  star  from  star, 
As  flowers  of  many  a  hue  and  name 
Sameness  would  true  order  mar: 
So  when  the  lights  of  memory  glow, 
On  my  cairn  a  pebble  throw. 

Though  I 'm  'neath  the  turf  you  say, 

I 'm  not  sleeping,  well  you  know  ; 

I 'm  awake  in  glorious  day, 

I  in  heavenly  sunshine  grow. 

If  you  think  that  I  was  leal, 

True  to  thir.k  and  true  to  feel, 

True  to  speak  and  true  to  act, 

Making  life  a  heartfelt  fact, 

In  that  sweet  thought  true  comfort  take, 

My  cairn  an  altar  raise  to  duty: 

Its  sweetness  has  a  charm  to  make 

All  the  pebbles  gems  of  beauty  : 

So  when  the  lights  of  memory  glow, 

On  my  cairn  a  pebble  throw. 


TO  A  SUN-DIAL. 

Thou  silent  herald  of  Time's  ceaseless  flight ! 

Say,  couldst  thou  speak,  what  warning  voice  were 
thine? 

Shade  who  canst  only  show  how  others  shine  ! 
Dark,  sullen  witness  of  resplendent  light ! 
In  day's  broad  glare,  and  when  the  noontide  bright 

Of  laughing  fortune  sheds  the  ray  divine, 

Thy  ready  favor  cheer  us, — but  decline 
The  clouds  of  memory  and  the  gloom  of  night, 
Yet  are  thy  counsels  faithful,  just,  and  wise. 

They  bid  us  seize  the  moments  as  they  pass, — 
Snatch  the  retrieveless  sunbeam  as  it  flies, 

Nor  lose  one  sand  of  life's  revolving  glass, — 
Aspiring  still,  with  energy  sublime, 
By  virtuous  deeds  to  give  eternity  to  time. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 


THE  ANTIQUARIAN  YEARLY  DINNER  AT  BREMEN. 
A  DESCRIPTIVE  PIECE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  which  I 
have  met  during  a  rather  careful  course  of  travel 
through  Northern  Europe,  is  a  yearly  antiqua- 
rian dinner  at  Bremen,  established  about  the 
year  1650,  by  the  founders  of  an  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  captains  and  sailors  and  their 
families,  and  given  every  year  in  the  manner  of 
our  remote  forefathers.  We  travel  through 
Europe  and  see  the  shells  of  old  castles,  their 
mouldering  and  ivy-covered  towers,  and  as  we 
wander  through  them,  and  creep  through  their 
low  doors,  and  tread  their  stone  pavements,  and 
wonder  at  their  huge  fireplaces,  we  try  to  conjec- 
ture what  kind  of  people  once  lived  in  them,  and 
to  imagine  to  ourselves  how  they  lived,  what 
kind  of  food  they  ate,  and  how  it  was  served,  but 
our  imagination  is  not  equal  to  the  weighty  task, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  modern  luxury  come 
in  to  color  the  picture,  till  we  give  up  in  vain 
trying  to  shape  a  true  conception  of  the  simple 
manner  of  "  ye  olden  times."  But  to-day  in 
Bremen  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  how  our 
fathers  lived  and  were  served,  and  I  will  write  it 
down,  if  haply  it  may  entertain  my  distant  coun- 
trymen. 


At  two  o'clock  all  of  the  Bremen  ship-owners 
and  such  strangers  as  enjoyed  the  privilege,  me 
at  the  old  house  of  this  Navigators'  Aid  Com 
pany,  to  partake  of  this  memorial  dinner.  1 
fine  company,  of  course, — mostly  very  substar 
tial  men,  hardly  to  be  called  German  in  appear 
ance, — far  more  American  than  German.  Ther 
were  two  hundred  in  all,  aud  they  stood  froc 
two  to  three  o'clock  in  friendly  converse  in  on 
of  the  old  halls  of  the  building,  with  the  name 
and  the  coats  of  arms  of  past  benefactors  painte 
on  the  dark  wood- work  of  the  walls.  At  jus 
three,  the  doors  of  the  dining-room  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  loud  voice  called  flhe  company  t 
dinner  in  the  same  words  with  which  Germai 
ship  captains  call  their  hands  to  dinner.  I  di< 
not  catch  every  word,  but,  translated,  it  wa 
something  like  this,  "  All  hands  above  and  below 
hallo  !  Come  to  dinner."  So  we  pressed  int 
the  long  dining-room,  richly  canopied  with  al 
the  flags  of  leading  commercial  countries,  th 
star-spangled  banner  being  singularly  conspicu 
ous.  Every  side  of  the  room  was  hidden  witl 
the  multitude  of  flags,  and  interspersed  amon« 
them  were  portaits  of  old  benefactors  of  this  ex 
cellent  institution.  Over  the  door  hung  the  por 
trait  of  a  signally  liberal  donor  at  the  time  o 
the  founding  of  the  Navigators'  Aid  Society  ;  hi 
name  has  been  lost,  but  the  record  of  what  h 
did  has  survived.  Originally  his  picture  wa 
painted  in  very  small  size,  about  a  foot  square 
but  since  then,  as  other  benefactors  have  beei 
painted  life-size,  the  directors,  fearing  lest  th 
credit  of  this  old  friend  should  be  out-shone  b; 
more  modern  men,  have  enlarged  the  picture 
and  after  a  most  singular  fashion  !  The.  old  bi 
of  dark  brown  canvass  now  stands  pasted  upon  ; 
large  square  field  of  common  portrait  size,  tinge( 
u  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue  j"  and  to  fil 
up  this  monstrously  absurd  vacuum,  an  angel  ha: 
been  put  in  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  i 
quantity  of  shipping  underneath  ! 

Glance  a  moment  at  the  tables.  The  plate 
you  will  see  are  marked  1789,  and  during 
seventy-one  years  they  have  been  brought  out 
year  by  year,  to-  grace  the  board.  Notice  th< 
huge  silver  spoons,  each  one  of  which  wouh 
make  a  dozen  of  these  small  efforts  of  our  days 
Along  the  tables  you  see  great  silver  tankards 
each  of  which  will  hold  nearly  a  gallon,  fillet 
with  a  dark,  sweet,  thick  beer,  such  as  Luthei 
used  to  drink,  the  first  draught  of  which  is  plea 
sant,  and  the  second  nauseating.  Notice  th< 
knives  and  forks, — old,  steel  ones,  you  see :  oui 
forefathers  did  not  flourish  silver  forks.  See  th< 
wooden  fish-knives,  simple  and  practical.  Notic( 
the  little  paper  of  pepper  on  one  side  of  eact 
plate,  and  the  little  paper  of  salt  on  the  othei 
side  :  our  ancestors  did  not  know  the  use  of  cas 
tors.  Notice  the  piece  of  brown  paper  whicr: 
lies  under  each  plate  :  our  fathers  did  not  have 
their  knife  and  fork  changed  with  every  course. 
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but  wiped  them  themselves  on  a  bit  of  brown 
paper, — and  so  shall  we. 

Well,  we  have  looked  at  the  tables,  and  rather 
impatiently  await  the  first  course.  "  But  softly/' 
our  next  neighbor,  the  Vice-Consul,  whispers, 
"  no  impatience  :  our  ancestors  did  not  do  their 
eating  in  haste, — no  more  shall  we  j  we  have 
got  to  sit  here  from  five  to  six  hours."  So  we 
patiently  wait,  and  in  due  time  soup  appears, — 
most  substantial  soup,  and  most  evidently  distin- 
guished from  modern  German  soup  in  that  it  has 
a  palpable  flavor  of  meat.  This  we  eat  not 
alone,  but  with  chicken,  boiled  till  it  is  ready  to 
fall  apart,  and  a  kind  of  black  bread,  which  has 
been  cooked  in  the  soup  till  it  has  acquired  great 
richness,  and  has  then  been  taken  out,  the  soup 
expressed,  and  the  dry  bread  then  served  to  be 
immersed  in  the  soup  again.  With  this  we  eat 
the  most  delicious  of  bakers'  rolls, — so  delicious, 
in  fact,  that  I  am  almost  forced  to  think  that  the 
making  of  bread  has  become  one  of  the  "  lost 
arts."  With  the  exception  of  the  chicken  served 
with  the  soup,  there  appears  no  more  poultry.  I 
must  not  forget  to  state,  that  before  every  plate 
stands  a  large  bottle  of  wine,  white,  alternating 
with  red,  and  though  all  drank,  yet  there  was 
not,  so  far  as  my  eye  reached,  a  particle  of  drink- 
ing to  excess. 

After  an  immoderate  pause,  filled  up  of  course 
with  abundance  of  talk,  the  second  course  ap- 
pears,— plain  boiled  fish,  served  with  potatoes 
and  gravy,  such  as  our  American  people  are  very 
well  accustomed  to,  and  very  good  withal,  as  I 
trust  some  thousands  of  my  readers  will  testify. 
While  the  fish  was  finding  a  quick  disposal  in  a 
ready  market,  a  little  bell  rang,  and  a  gentleman, 
strikingly  American  in  his  air  and  in  his  look, 
:ose  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  tables.  At  each 
side  stood  two  other  weather-beaten  men,  looking 
like  ship-captains,  and  such  they  proved  to  be.  S 
The  gentleman  in  the  middle  was  a  merchant, 
and  his  duty  was  to  thank  the  Company  for  their 
presence,  and  to  bid  them  to  do  what  we  express 
in  our  excellent  way,  "make  themselves  at 
home."  The  Vice-Consul  informed  me  that  this 
dinner  is  given  by  three  merchants  and  six 
captains  of  Bremen,  the  number  elected  as  di- 
rectors every  year,  and,  being  elected,  they  give 
a  dinner,  which,  however,  occurs  three  years  from 
the  date  of  their  election.  The  three  merchants 
and  six  captains  who  were  elected  directors  of 
the  Navigators'  Aid  Company  this  year  will  give 
the  dinner  in  1863.  They  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
three  tables,  and  whenever  one  of  the  merchants 
rises  to  give  a  toast  or  make  a  speech,  the  two 
captains  rise  and  stand  dumb  by. 

The  time  passes,  and  at  length  the  third  course 
comes,  and  to  describe  it  surpasses  my  power. 
And  this  for  two  reasons,  of  which  one  is  that 
my  memory  could  not  retain  the  multitude  of 
dishes,  and  the  other  is  that  there  were  many 
things  whose  names  and  whose  nature  I  do  not 


know.  I  know  that  huge  old-fashioned  dishes 
were  passed  round,  containing  sausage,  cutlets, 
sauer-kraut,  boiled  beets  treated  in  some  way  by 
me  indescribable,  boiled  beef,  boiled  veal  (sup- 
posed), boiled  ham,  all  following  each  other  in 
immediate  succession,  and  all  of  which  I  took, 
of  some  because  I  wanted  it,  of  other  some  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  know  what  it  was,  One  thing 
there  was  wanting,  that  is,  good  mealy  potatoes  ; 
these  had  been  served  with  the  fish,  but  after- 
wards they  did  not  appear.  Still  these  dishes 
were  not  very  different  from  genuine  German 
fare  now-a-days  ;  but  now-a-days  they  are  not  so 
forced  upon  you  as  they  were  in  the  old  times. 
I  had  no  less  than  five  different  kinds  of  meat 
on  my  plate  at  once.  While  this  great  king  of 
all  the  courses  was  being  despatched,  the  two 
ship-captains  who  sat  at  the  end  of  each  table 
rose,  and  each  took  one  of  the  huge  silver  tan- 
kards of  old,  thick,  strong  beer  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and,  striking  the  tankards  three  times 
against  each  other,  bowed  and  drank  a  draught. 
They  handed  it  to  the  next  two,  who  in  turn  took 
it  and  did  the  same,  and  thus  it  passed  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  table.  During  the  third  course 
toasts  were  given,  local  of  course,  such  as  to  the 
Free  City  of  Bremen,  to  the  Navigators'  Aid 
Company ;  but  of  these  I  will  not  at  any  length 
speak,  merely  remarking  that  they  continued 
through  the  entire  dinner.  « 

At  length  the  fourth  appeared, — roast  beef 
and  roast  veal,  with  delicious  plums  and  stewed 
apple,  and  a  salad  at  whose  ingredients  I  dare 
not  guess.    It  was  most  distasteful,  however. 

The  fifth  was  bread,  with  butter  and  cheese, 
just  as  we  have  it  now  in  all  German  dinners 
then  coffee  and  cigars.  The  only  difference  that 
I  noticed  in  this,  as  compared  with  modern  times, 
was  that  the  coffee  had  been  sweetened  with 
!  molasses  before  it  had  been  brought  on. 

But  though  in  all  these  later  courses  the 
viands  were  in  the  main  not  unlike  what  one 
meets  now-a-days  in  Germany,  yet  the  manner 
in  which  everything  was  served, — the  old  plates, 
the  unchanged  knives  and  forks  which  we  had 
to  keep  dean  with  our  browr?  paper,  the  old- 
fashioned  jollity,  the  speeches  in  Piatt  German, 
the  old  dialect,  most  unintelligible  to  foreigners, 
the  ladies  in  a  secret  gallery,  where  they  peeped 
from  behind  the  banners,  they  known  to  be  there, 
yet  themselves  not  visible,  ladies  having  no  part 
in  the  feast, — all  this  gave  it  a  novelty  and  an 
ancient  air  which  I  could  hardly  believe  possible. 
And  then,  too,  the  dinner  was  in  one  of  the  old 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  these  were  all  rich  Bremen 
burghers.  It  has  taken  a  great  journey,  almost 
four  hundred  miles,  to  be  present  at  this  feast; 
but  it  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  be  there,  and  I  will 
close  by  saying,  that  if  we  could  have  something 
of  the  same  sort  with  us,  on  Forefathers'  day, 
kept  in  the  primitive  style,  it  would  be  hardly 
less  interesting  in  America. 
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DISCOVERIES   BY  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

'Leuwenhoeck  tells  us  of  animated  insects  seen 
with  the  microscope,  of  which  twenty-seven  mil-  j 
lions  would  only  be  equal  to  a  mite.  Insects  of 
various  kinds  are  observable  in  the  cavities  of  a 
common  grain  of  sand.  Mould  is  a  forest  of 
beautiful  trees,  with  the  branches,  leaves,  flowers  1 
and  fruit  fully  discernable.  Butterflies  are  fully 
feathered.  Hairs  are  hollow  tubes.  The  surface 
of  our  bodies  is  covered  with  scales  like  a  fish ; 
a  single  grain  of  sand  would  cover  .150  of  these 
scales  ;  and  a  single  scale  covers  500  pores  \  yet 
through  these  narrow  openings  the  sweat  exudes 
like  water  through  a  sieve ;  how  minute  then 
must  be  its  particles  !  The  mite  makes  five 
hundred  steps  in  a  second.  Each  drop  of  stag- 
nant waiev  coTjts.irs  a  wozld  of  animated  beb; 
swimming  with  as  much  liberty  as  whales  in  the 
sea.  Each  leaf  is  a  colony  of  insects  grazing  on 
it  like  oxen  in  a  meadow. — Philada.  Inquirer. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


Since  our  last  publication,  Fort  Moultrie,|opposite 
Charleston,  has  been  abandoned  by  its  commander, 
Major  Anderson  ;  he  and  his  troops  having  removed 
to  Fort  Sumpter.  Charleston  was  the  scene  of  much 
excitement.  The  Palmetto  flag  has  been  raised  over 
the  post  office,  custom  house  and  at  Castle  Pinckney, 
*one  of  the  three  forts  at  Charleston. 

The  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  terms 
of  settlement  that  will  satisfy  both  parties,  and  there 
seems  no  abatement  in  the  political  troubles  of  the 
country.  Secretary  Floyd  has  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  it  appears 
probable  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  council  who 
disagree  with  the  President  will  follow  his  example.  B 

Slave  Trade. — In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  New  York  Judge  Srmdley  delivered  a  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  in  which  he  directed  that  thorough  and 
careful  inquiries  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  in  New- 
York,  and  to  -present  and  punish  the  perpetrators. 
That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  this  infamous 
traffic  have  been  persistently  and  grossly  violated  with- 
in this  district  there  was  no  doubt;  within  a  month 
3,000  ekves  bad  been  taken  from  vessels  fitted  o%4  at 
the  port  .  *  '  New  York.  The  duty  of  the  J;f and  Jury 
was  to  seek  out  and  bring  all  who  were  instrumental 
in  fitting  out  these  vessels  to  just  punishment.  The 
laws  against  the  slave  trade  were  plain  and  explicit, 
and,  if  vigilantly  and  vigorously  enforced,  severe 
enough  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic.  u  When  any  gov- 
ernment becomes  so  feeble,  so  indifferent,  or  so  cor- 
rupt, that  it  will  not  enforce  its  vital  laws,  anarchy 
or  revolution  begins,  and  then  will  soon  be  an  end  of 
all  laws." 

Death  of  Lord  Aberdeen. — The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Derby  as  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, in  1852,  and  retained  that  office  until  1855,  is 
reported  by  the  English  papers  as  having  died  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  something — but  not 
much — of  a  man  of  letters  in  his  youth.  He  filled 
various  great  offices  of  State  during  the  greater  part 
of  over  forty  years,  under  the  several  Administrations 
of  Liverpool,  Wellington,  and  Peel. 


A  scientific  gentleman  of  Boston,  has  performe 
successfully  on  Monday  the  experiment  of  freezin 
carbonic  acid  gas,  by  condensing  it.  The  thermom< 
ter,  during  the  process,  sank  to  122  degree  below  zer« 
and  both  mercury  and  alcohol  froze.  The  tempers 
ture  was  indicated  by  an  ether  thermometer. 

A  Petition  is  in  circulation  in  Detroit  and  the  Lai 
cities  to  the  Canadian  Board  of  Works,  praying  for 
new  lighthouse  on  the  main  shore  of  Point  au  Pelec 

The  Gold  Bird  of  the  Himalayas. — The  Zoolog 
cal  Garden  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris,  has  recen 
ly  been  enriched  by  two  magnifieent  "Lophophores 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  dazzling  plumaj; 
of  which  has  procured  them  the  name  of  the  "  Go! 
Bird." 

The  whaling  barque  Pacific,  of  New  Bedford,  r< 
cently  at  Honolulu,  had,  in  only  16  months,  obtaine 
oil  and  bone  to  the  value  of  $48,000. 

Telegraph. — four  hundred  miles  from  Oaf 
B  i .. :  to -San  Francisco,  and  news  has  travelled  ih 
distance  in  the  almost  miraculously  short  time  of  nin 
days ! 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — TheFlour  market  is  remarkabl 
quiet,  but  the  supplies  are  light  and  holders  generall 
are  firm  in  their  demands.  Small  sales  to  retailei 
and  bakers  from  5  3  2J  to  5  37^  per  barrel  for  commo 
superfine  and  good  extra  ;  $5  50  a  5  75  for  extr 
family,  and  $6  25  a  6  75  for  fancy  lots.  Nothin 
doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  formef  is  hei 
at  $3  The  last  sale  of  the  latter  was  at  $3  pe 

barrel. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  sma 
and  it  is  in  good  requ*  st  at  full  rates.  Small  sales  c 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at  $1  3 
a  1  33  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges  froi 
$1  45  a  1  55.  Rye  is  steady  at  76  cents  for  Penn 
sylvania  and  70  certs  for  Southern.  Corn  is  hei 
firmly  and  is  in  steady  demand.  Small  sales  of  ne\ 
yellow  at  58  a  59c.  and  old  at  69  a  70  cents.  Oat 
are  steady  at  32  a  33  cents  for  Penna.  and  32  a  3 
cents  for  Delaware.  Barley  Malt  ranges  from  86: 
to  $1. 

Cloverseed  is  steady.  Further  sales  at  $5  25  .i 
5  37  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25.  Flaxsee 
is  dull ;  sales  to  $1  40  a  146. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOl 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  sessio 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19ih  of  lit! 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

lerr/jti  $70  per  ^egsion,  one  Bkff  payable  in  advance 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extr 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friends' 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  St. 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore. 

A  Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers — a  book  for  chil 
dren. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries — designed  for  youn| 
persons. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Testimonies  held  by  Friends, 
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PHE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
( Continued  from  page  675.) 

Then  taking  Ellingham  meeting,  we  we*nt  to 
rhetford,  and  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  there, 
30th  which  were  distressing,  from  a  sense  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  ranting  spirit :  here  it  appeared 
ixpedient  to  lay  out  meetings  for  the  ensuing 
jreek,  in  order  that  suitable  notice  might  be 
*iven  ;  and  as  they  were  named  to  me  in  course 
jy  Friends,  I  felt  a  remarkable  desire  to  see  the 
Priends  of  one  certain  meeting  by  themselves,  at 
>r  near  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  although 
[uite  a  stranger  to  their  situation,  numbers,  or 
tate  ;  and  a  Friend  being  present,  belonging  to 
hat  meeting,  I  requested  her  care  about  it,  and 
hen  went  home  with  Richard  Brewster  to 
Sdmondsbury,  and  attended  the  meetings  there 
n  first  day  morning  and   afternoon,  which 
Cere    in  the   main  satisfactory,  and   in  the 
vening  had  a  meeting  with  a  sick  friend:  in  this 
own  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  hopeful 
riends.    We  then  went  to  Ratlesden,  Bardwell, 
ad  through  Livermore  to  Brand,  the  place  where 
had  the  desire  to  see  Friends  by  themselves,  as 
3fore  mentioned,  and  coming  to  the  Friend's 
3use  whose  wife  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
)tice,  I  asked  her  if  it  was  not  time  to  go  to 
te  meeting,  she  said,  thou  must  ask  my  hus- 
and,  appearing  to  be  distressed  ;  I  asked  where 
)  was,  she  replied,  in  his  warehouse,  and  sent  for 
m  ;  he  coming  after  a  while,  I  suppose  about 
elve  o'clock,  I  asked  him  the  time  of  the 
•eeting,  he  answered  at  six  in  the  evening,  (to 
sure.) 


I  told  him,  that  I  had  informed  his  wife  of 
my  desire  that  it  should  be  at  eleven ;  he  re- 
plied, she  said  so,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
dishonorable,  for  few  only  would  attend  it  at  that 
time,  for  the  people  of  that  town  were  chiefly 
such  as  were  obliged  to  do  their  day's  work, 
which  would  be  finished  at  six  in  the  evening, 
when  the  house  would  be  nearly  full ;  I  told  him, 
I  did  desire  to  see  Friends  by  themselves,  and 
supposed  they  could  meet  at  any  hour;  he  grant- 
ed that  they  could  have  met  at  the  time  pro- 
posed ;  but  said,  he  was  a  man  of  a  more  liberal 
spirit  than  to  want  to  eat  his  morsel  alone,  but 
was  desirous  his  neighbors  should  partake  with 
him,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  endeavor  to  in- 
form and  help  those  whom  he  apprehended  were 
backward  or  ignorant  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  and  he  said,  that  the  end  and  intent 
of  ministers  going  forth  was  to  publish  the  gos- 
pel, and  he  thought,  to  the  more  the  better ;  I 
let  him  know  that  it  was  necessary  for  those  who 
were  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  know 
also  to  whom  tht-y  were  called,  or  otherwise  they 
might  be  mistaken,  and  go  north  instead  of  south, 
or  to  a  different  nation  or  country ;  he  answered, 
that  he  believed  if  they  were  rightly  called,  the 
spirit  would  inform  them  where  they  were  to 
go  j  I  replied  very  well,  and  when  they  are  come 
to  the  right  place,  the  spirit  would  let  them 
know  what  they  have  to  do.  He  said,  I  believe 
so  too.  Whereupon  I  told  him,  if  I  knew  the 
language  of  that  spirit  that  called  me  from  my 
native  land  to  old  England,  it  was  the  same  that 
inclined  me  to  see  the  Friends  of  that  town  by 
themselves,  and  afterwards  if  I  felt  an  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,  could  have  proposed  a  public 
meeting  with  the  town's  people  in  the  evening ; 
and  why  not  one  opportunity  for  both  ?  he 
queried,  adding  u  for  I  should  be  willing  that 
all  the  town  might  hear  what  thou  canst  have  to 
say  to  us."  I  then  said  to  him,  i!  if  a  certain  great 
person  on  whom  thy  prosperity  in  all  things 
temporal  did  absolutely  depend,  should  in  singu- 
lar kindness  to  thee,  send  a  messenger  to  acquaint 
or  advise  thee  of  some  matter  relating  to  thyself 
in  thy  own  particular  conduct,  in  which  thy 
prosperity,  peace,  and  interest  would,  withoit 
thy  immediate  care,  be  nearly  affected,  would,  * 
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thou  judge  it  prudent  to  say  to  the  ambassador 
of  such  a  Friend,  deliver  not  thy  message  to  me, 
until  I  call  my  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the 
town  to  hear  it,  and  so  expose  thy  own  weakness 
to  thy  disadvantage,  without  benefit  to  thy 
neighbors  ?  Consider  it  carefully,  my  heart 
yearns  to  the  v  professors  of  truth  in  this  town, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  my  business  at  present 
was  only  with  them,  and  as  I  can't  have  an  op- 
portunity according  to  my  freedom  and  desire,  I 
shall  hold  myself  excused." 

He  answered,  if  nothing  but  a  meeting  with 
Friends  will  do,  we  must  send  them  word  to  come 
together  as  soon  as  they  can ;  I  told  him,  that 
would  now  by  no  means  do  ;  for  he  was  at  present 
so  chafed  in  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  hear  to 
much  advantage ;  he  then  asked  me  what  end 
would  be  answered  by  my  coming  there?  I 
told  him,  to  detect  such  heady  unsound  members 
as  he  was,  that  thought  it  dishonorable  for  a  few 
Friends  to  meet  together  to  worship  God,  though 
their  number  was  more  than  two  or  three,  to  whom 
the  promise  was;  he  said,  then  what  will  be- 
come of  the  meeting  ?    I  let  him  know  he  must 
look  to  that,  who  had  without  orders  headily  ap- 
pointed it,  and  so  left  him,  and  went  to  Milden- 
hall,  where  a  friend  told  me,  that  he  was  at  the 
meeting  aforesaid  when  public  notice  was  given, 
that  it  was  on  thiswise, "  Friends  and  Neighbors  ! 
Please  to  take  notice  that  a  Friend  from  Ame- 
rica desires  a  public  meeting  here  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  which  cir- 
cumstance I  did  not  know  when  I  was  at  his 
house  j  on  the  whole  I  had  inward  peace  in  my 
observations  and  conduct  to  this  man,  and  many 
Friends  rejoiced ;  for  several  had  been  overborne 
by  him  to  their  grief,  and  I  was  since  informed, 
that  he  somewhat  laid  the  matter  to  heart,  and 
was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  not  serve 
any  Friend  so  again  ;  after  which  we  had  many 
meetings  in  this  county,  and  passing  into  Cam- 
bridgeshire had  eight  meetings  therein,  and  I 
thought  the  life  of  religion  was  low  in  general, 
though  there  are  a  few  tender  Friends  in  several 
places ;  we  then  went  to  divers  meetings  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Northamptonshire,  ,  Bedfordshire, 
and  Herfordshire,  in  which  it  was  mostly  my 
lot  to  point  out  to  Friends  the  danger  they  were 
in,  of  losing  the  pure  savor  of  truth,  for  want  of 
humbly  attending  to  the  dictates  thereof  in  their 
own  hearts,  which  had  already  occasioned  a 
dwarfishness  among  the  professors  in  those  parts. 
Several  Friends  met  us  at  Waltham  Abbey  from 
London,  with  whom  we  went  to  that  city  in  order 
to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  began  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  and  ended  on  the  sixth-day  of 
the  week,  the  thirty-first  of  the  third  month 
(1751,)  and  in  the  several  sittings  thereof,  both 
for  public  worship  and  the  transaction  of  the 
affairs  of  truth,  was  thought,  by  many,  to  be  the 
most  weighty  and  solid  meeting  that  had  been 
known  for  many  years ;  which  was  the  cause  of 


humble  rejoicing  and  deep  thankfulness  to  ma 
Friends,  in  that  the  Lord  had  vouchsafed  1 
heavenly  presence  in  wisdom  and  power,  to  t 
praise  of  his  sacred  name.  Several  Friends  stf 
ing  in  the  city  after  the  meeting  was  over, 
had  a  large  and  satisfactory  one  on  the  sever 
day  of  the  week,  and  I  tarried  attending  div< 
meetings  until  the  sixth  of  the  fourth  monl 
then  went  to  Chelmsford,  and  sat  with  Friends 
their  morning  and  afternoon  meetings  on  fir 
day,  and  from  thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Colchester ;  but  being  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  m 
prevented  attending  more  than  one  sitting 
that  meeting  •  yet  through  mercy  was  resign 
and  had  peace ;  staid  their  meeting  in  that  toi 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  and  the  next  d 
set  forward  with  my  brother,  Wm.  Brown,  Jo] 
Griffith,  and  my  companion,  in  order  to  atte 
Woodbridge  Yearly  Meeting,  which  began 
the  seventeenth  of  the  month,  and  although  t 
fever  had  not  left  me,  I  was  enabled  to  atte 
every  sitting  of  it,  which  was  a  large  and  so' 
meeting  throughout,  and  Friends  were  refresh 
together  ;  praised  be  the  Lord  !  whose  mercy 
great  to  his  people.  My  companion  J.  P.  we 
with  my  brother  to  some  adjacent  meetings  b 
I  staid  the  week  day  meeting  in  this  tow 
which  was  through  Divine  favor  satisfactory. 

We  met  again  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  N( 
wich  in  a  few  days,  which  concluded  to  satisfi 
tion,  and  Friends  were  made  truly  thankful 
the  Lord  for  this  additional  favor;  we  spent 
few  days  longer  at  this  city,  and  attended  th( 
Monthly  Meeting ;  after  which  having  a  desi 
to  visit  a  few  meetings  in  company  with  r 
brother  Wm.  Brown,  where  Ranterism  seem< 
to  prevail,  he  having  the  like  concern,  we  took 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Wimondham,  also  the  met 
ings  as  Matsil  and  Ellingham,  in  which  we  we 
concerned  to  use  great  plainness  to  clear  oi 
selves  on  account  of  that  ranting  spirit ;  th( 
went  to  Wareham,  and  had  a  precious  meetir 
with  the  few  Friends  of  that  place,  and  to  a  ve 
large  general  meeting  at  Downham,  many  oth 
Societies  being  there,  and  it  became  my  concei 
to  recite  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  John 
39,  40.  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  \ 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  th> 
which  testify  of  me,  and  ye  will  not  come  to  n 
that  ye  might  have  life,  from  whence  I  had 
show  them  the  danger  of  trusting  to  informatk 
and  knowledge,  whether  by  reading  the  Scri] 
tures  or  hearing  them  preached,  and  neglectin 
to  attend  unto  the  inspeaking  voice  of  Chri 
immediately  in  the  heart,  which  is  the  only  sui 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  leading  those  wt 
attend  to  his  instruction  in  the  sure  way  to  Hi 
eternal.  Then  parting  with  W.  B.  we  went  1 
Wisbich,  and  Thorny  fen  n  in  Cambridgeshir< 
and  taking  divers  meetings  in  Lincolnshire,  w 
passed  into  the  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  i 
which  we  had  twenty-four  meetings,  and  takin; 
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;ht  in  the  county  of  Durham,  we  came  to 
lields  in  Northumberland,  New  Castle,  and 
Inwick  Abbey,  and  reached  in  Kelso  in  Scot- 
id,  on  the  first  of  the  seventh  month,  where 
3  met  Susanna  Fothergill  on  her  return  home ; 
5  attended  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings 
Kelso,  on  First-day.    Alas  !  Truth  is  here  at 
low  ebb,  and  feeling  my  mind  not  to  be  clear 
Friends  in  this  place,  I  desired  to  have  a  select 
jeting  with  them,  which  Susanna  and  her 
mpanion  attended,  and  we  had  an  opportunity 
clearing  ourselves  of  Friends  there,  who  had 
ach  fallen  from  the  simplicity  of  the  pure 
ith,  into  the  modes,  fashions,  and  customs  of 
e  world,  in  their  dress,  language  and  manners, 
d  truth  owned  our  service  with  a  degree  of  its 
pine  authority ;  blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God 
Truth  !    We  then  went  to  a  meeting  at  the 
use  of  John  Christy,  at  Ormston,  to  which 
iny  people  came  and  behaved  quietly,  and  the 
ctrine  of  truth  opened  pretty  freely  to  them  ; 
>m  thence  to  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
lad  a  sense  that  silence  was  best,  apprehend- 
r  that  the  people  had  been  too  much  fed  with 
>rds ;  after  some  time  one  stood  up,  and  spake 
the  excellence  of  resignation  in  ministers  to 
eak,  or  contentedly  to  be  silent;  to  be  any- 
ing,  or  nothing,  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
ier ;  but  a  secret  distressing  fear  attended  my 
p  mind,  that  he  was  not  enough  inwardly  en- 
ged  to  distinguish  the  order  and  motion  of  the 
irit  of  Truth,  from  the  busy  imagination  and 
11  of  the  creature,  unsubjected  to  the  Divine 
tirit  ;  and  I  found  a  concern  to  show  the  na- 
re  of  true  resignation,  and  the  low  humble 
iet  that  attended  the  minds  of  ministers,  or 
arers,  who  had  come  to  the  real  knowledge  of 
;  the  desire  of  such  was  turned  unto  the  Lord 
ly  for  heavenly  instruction,  and  an  inward 
idence  of  the  life  and  motion  of  truth ;  for 
mt  of  which,  true  Gospel  ministry  was  some- 
nes  obstructed,  and  the  reason  of  silence  not 
jlly  understood;  after  I  sat  down,  the  same 
Fson  again  stood  up,  and  in  a  flow  of  words 
ll  a  zealous  tone,  said,  that  weakness,  or  the 
uit  of  experience,  led  people  to  mistake  both 
lir  own  and  the  condition  of  others.   As  he 
feeared  to  me  to  be  actuated  by  a  confident, 
tting  spirit,  my  mind  was  greatly  exercised 
Six  the  meeting.  I  remained  at  this  place  the 
i  following  days,  being  detained  by  rainy 
ither,  and  attended  the  meeting  in  the  morn- 
of  first  day,  at  which  I  sat  silent ;  but  the 
e  person  spake  some  time  in  words  very  en- 
gaging to  the  auditory,  as  if  all  was  well  with 
n,  which  tended  to  increase  the  exercise  of 
mind,  having  a  very  different  sense  of  the 
b  of  the  meeting ;  I  again  attended  their 
ting  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  same  person 
led  as  if  he  intended  soon  to  stand  up ;  but 
ng  the  testimony  of  Truth  strong  against 
forward  ranting  spirit,  and  the  sense  thereof 


being  weighty  upon  me,  I  endeavored  to  keep 
under  it  in  patience,  and  soon  the  concern  of 
that  person  began  to  diminish,  and  he  to  be 
drowsy,  after  which  I  had  a  favorable  open  time 
to  clear  my  mind  of  the  exercise  that  had  been 
upon  me. 

To  be  continued. 


Illustrations  and  evidences  of  the  indubitable 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  an  inward  spirit- 
ual communication  between  the  soul  and  its 
Creator. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  a  pious  Catholic 
Priest,  in  the  year  ld50,  to  the  Prioress  of 
the  Nunnery  of  Port  Royal,  in  France,  of  which 
Convent  he  was  Confessor,  he  says  :  "  It  often 
pleases  God  immediately  to  enlighten  us  by  the 
teaching  of  his  spirit,  without  any  outward  in- 
strumentality;  and  when  He^  who  is  the  Truth 
itself,  vouchsafes  to  become  our  immediate  in- 
structor, it  is  obvious  that  the  instruction  must 
be  perfect,  and  that  it  needs  no  reasoning  or  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  his  fallible  creature,  to 
decide  whether  it  is  to  be  adopted  without  hesi- 
tation. But  the  case  is  far  different  when  that 
teaching  is  conveyed  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  men.  When  spiritual  counsel  is  conyeyed 
through  the  most  eminent  of  his  servants,  al- 
though the  message  be  from  God,  it  will  have 
passed  through  the  channel  of  an  earthern  ves- 
sel, and  therefore  it  may  have  acquired  more  or 
less  tincture.  Hence  whenever  we  receive  in- 
struction from  our  fellow  creatures,  we  should 
carefully  weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctua- 
ry, lest  on  the  one  hand  we  rashly  reject  a  mes- 
sage of  God  because  of  the  channel  in  which  it 
might  be  conveyed,  or  lest  on  the  other  hand 
we  prove  guilty  of  leaning  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  by 
hastily  adopting  unexamined  advice,  which  may 
not  have  been  intended  for  us.  God  reserves  to 
himself  the  thorough  knowledge  of  every  heart, 
and  he  alone  can  provide  every  one  his  meat  in 
due  season/' — Memoirs  of  Port  Royal. 


"  Before  1  was  afflicted  1 'went  a stray. "  (Psalms, 
ch.  cxix.  ver.  67.) 

In  an  ancient  volume,  published  two  centu- 
ries ago,  during  the  corrupt  and  turbulent  reign 
of  Charles  First,  we  find  the  following  re- 
marks:— "The  earth  does  not  always  pro- 
duce roses  and  lilies,  but  she  brings  forth  also 
nettles  and  thistles ;  so  the  world  affords 
us  not  always  contentments  and  pleasures,  but 
sometimes  afflictions  and  troubles.  The  sea  is 
not  more  subject  to  contrary  blasts,  nor  the  surges 
thereof  to  tossings  and  tumblings,  than  the  ac- 
tions of  men  are  to  encumbrances  and  crosses. 
The  air  is  not  fuller  of  meteors,  than  is  man  of 
miseries ;  but  as  we  find  that  it  is  not  a  clear  sky 
but  dark  and  gloomy  clouds  that  drop  fatness — 
as  the  holy  text  tells  us — so  adversity  is  far  more 
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fertilizing  than  prosperity;  it  useth  us  as  water 
does  the  earth,  and  mollifies  the  heart,  which  is 
the  centre  of  our  affections,  and  makes  it  pro- 
duce excellent  fruit—whereas,  the  glaring  sun- 
shine of  a  continual  prosperity  would  enharden 
and  dry  it  up,  and  so  make  it  barren.  There  is 
no  greater  evidence  of  God's  care  and  love  to 
his  creature  than  affliction ;  and  the  strokes  of 
adversity  which  fall  upon  us  from  Heaven,  show 
that  He  is  our  Father  as  well  as  our  Creator." — 
Howell's  Epistolce,  Ho  Eliance,  page  281. 


(Communicated.) 

Illinois,  Putnam  Co.  Vlmo.  l§th,  1860. 
Our  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  the  second 
time  in  this  place  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  and 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
the  day  previous,  which  prevented  many  from 
coming,  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  our  mem- 
bers present.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  u  on 
the  subject  of  Education"  present,  whose  labors, 
I  believe,  have  made  a  good  impression  on  many 
minds. 

This  concern  was  entered  upon  at  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting  with  more  earnestness  than  for- 
merly, and  a  conviction  of  the  need  for  some- 
thing to  be  done,  seemed  to  impress  the  minds 
of  many  Friends. 

In  furtherance  of  the  object  in  view,  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  zeal  becoming  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  resolved  to  attend  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  as  many  of  the  subordinate  Meet- 
ings as  way  opened  for. 

I  remember  before  the  separation  in  Twenty- 
seven,  the  care  and  effort  made  in  the  Society 
generally,  even  in  small  settlements,  to  provide 
suitable  schools  for  all  the  children,  and  the 
benefit  of  these  schools  extended  to  others  be- 
side our  own  children.  Since  the  period  alluded 
to,  the  loss  of  school  funds  and  property  from 
the  separation,  and  the  liberal  provision  of  the 
State,  in  providing  schools  (into  which  our  chil- 
dren generally  turned,)  it  has  been  noted  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  interest  in  our  testimonies, 
both  among  the  children  and  those  older,  and 
thus  much  weakness  has  got  in  ;  and  much  zeal 
and  energy,  as  well  as  pecuniary  sacrifice,  will 
be  required  to  apply  the  remedy.  This  has  been 
so  long  neglected,  that  in  many  places  the  Society 
has  sustained  great  loss. 

Children  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
generally,  have  no  choice  where,  or  to  whom, 
they  go  to  school.  And  if  their  parents  and 
guardians  send  them  to  the  care  of  such 
teachers  as  speak  lightly  of  the  light  within, 
or  fail  to  inculcate  a  forgiving  spirit  by  overcom- 
ing evil  with  good,  or  in  not  keeping  to  simpli- 
city in  dress  and  address,  these  little  ones  by 
degrees  adopt  the  pattern  of  what  they  see,  not 
suspecting  that  their  parents  would  place  them 


under  the  care  of  those  to  whose  example  a 
opinions  they  were  opposed.  Nor  is  tbis 
The  books  used  in  these  schools  are  often  obj 
tionable,  and  they  are  made  familiar  with  id 
on  religious  subjects  which  we  believe  are  inc 
sistent  with  the  gentle  and  merciful  spirit 
the  Gospel,  before  they  are  able  to  judge  whet 
it  be  truth  or  error.  Who  but  the  pare 
are  accountable  for  this  training  of  the  inf 
mind  ?  The  question  then  resolves  itself  i 
this.  Have  we  faith  in  the  teachings  of 
Word  nigh  in  the  heart  ?  Do  we  desire  our  c 
dren  to  come  under  the  influence  of  this  st 
redeeming  power  ?  Do  we  desire  their  spirits 
and  eternal  happiness  even  at  the  sacrifice  c 
literary  education,  corrupted  by  such  religious 
struction  as  they  receive  in  many  of  th 
schools. 

I  believe  some  parents  who  are  negligent 
the  religious  training  of  their  children  h 
they  will  embrace  the  truth  when  they  grow 
not  thinking  that  if  we  do  not  give  the  tern 
minds  of  children  the  truth  to  clasp  arou 
they  will  adhere  to  what  is  within  their  rea 
John  Woolman  says,  "habit  is  second  natui 
and  habit  of  opinion  is  generally  harder 
change  than  habit  of  action. 

We  want  a  thorough  reform  in  education,  fi 
the  fire-side  to  the  school  room  and  the  gra 
ating  class.  We  want  more  culture  of 
moral  feelings  and  spiritual  understanding . 
this  we  must  have  schools  under  our  own  c 
and  teachers  and  books  calculated  to  pron 
our  testimonies. 

The  scattered  situation  of  Friends  in  m 
country  places,  and  the  want  of  means  in  S( 
large  families,  are  among  the  difficulties  v 
which  we  are  obliged  to  contend  in  getting 
such  schools,  but  I  belive  if  we  are  willing  t( 
humble  and  u  bear  one  another's  burdens/'  a 
despising  the  day  of  small  things,"  that  a  < 
will  open  for  a  beginning ;  and  how  many  thi 
have,  from  small  beginnings,  grown  great, 
blessed  the  family  of  man. 

On  the  first-day  of  the  week,  when  unne 
sary  labor  is  suspended,  and  the  school-r< 
closed,  the  little  children  feel  the  waut  of  s< 
occupation  during  the  long  summer  af 
noons. 

The  careful  mother  often  finds  it  an  ardu 
task  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  make  hi 
attractive  and  prevent  a  roving  spirit  in  the  c 
dren. 

How  greatly  would  it  relieve  and  benefit 
children  if  some  kind  heart  of  the  same  hoi 
hold  of  faith  would  collect  the  children  in 
meeting-house  on  first-day  afternoons  to  1 
recitations,  or  read  to  them  on  religious 
moral  subjects,  elicit  and  satisfy  inquiry,  &< 
believe  much  immorality  would  be  prevente< 
neighborhoods  by  gathering  into  these  scb 
those  not  our  members,  also.    I  taught  sue 
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school  when  young  and  living  at,  my  father's,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may  be  willing 
to  enter  upon  this  labor  of  love,  I  would  say,  I 
found  the  couciousness  of  doing  good  a  sufficient 
reward,  and  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  retro- 
spect. 

L.  S.  W. 

CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS. 

NO.  4.  THE  REAL  PRIESTHOOD. 
(Continued  from  page  678.) 

Any  man  who  has  mind  enough  to  understand 
how  in  literature  a  grand  thought  will,  because 
of  its  essential  texture,  shape  itself  into  a  noble 
expression,  can  also  comprehend  how  God,  by 
making  provision  for  moral  sentiments  merely, 
did  thereby  take  the  ooly  sure  method  of  rear- 
ing up  a  symmetrical  Church.  And  any  one 
who  in  letters  has  perceived  the  poor  effects  of 
the  opposite  method  ;  any  one  who  has  observed 
the  result  that  takes  place  when  the  attempt  is 
tried  from  without,  when  the  endeavor  is  made 
to  superinduce  or  lay  on  a  style,  will  understand 
how  it  must  happen  in  religion,  that  to  determine 
the  form,  and  not  to  let  it  proceed  from  the 
thought,  conducts  to  consequences  as  pernicious. 
"We  believe  that  the  Bible  has  defined;  with  great 
precision  and  care,  the  sentiments  which  the 
man  of  God  ought  to  feel,  and  the  line  of  action 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  pursue.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  is  the  solution  of  all  the  types  that 
revolve  round  theLevitical  priesthood.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  things  which  were  ceremonies 
to  them,  are  doctrines  to  us.  We  are  also  of 
opinion,  not  merely  that  this  would  conduct  to  a 
shapely  Church,  but  that  it  is  the  only  worthy 
means  of  coming  at  that  end.  We  think,  both 
from  what  we  learn  from  the  Bible,  and  from 
the  history  cf  the  churches,  and  from  the  general 
works  of  God,  that  if  the  religious  common- 
wealth would  receive  into  its  bosom  the  principles 
of  eternal  rectitude  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  result  would  come  out,  not  only  in  knowledge 
and  holiness,  but  in  perfect  symmetry  and  order; 
for  this  is  the  principle  that  we  see  observed  in 
the  other  kingdoms.  In  other  departments  we 
perceive  that  God  gives  to  the  germ  or  nucleus 
that  character,  which,  working  from  the  centre 
outward,  terminates  in  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  crystal, 
or  an  animal  of  determinate  form.  Is  it  not 
competent  to  him  in  the  economy  of  the  gospel 
kingdom,  to  cause  the  same  method  to  eventuate 
in  the  like  effects  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
our  deliberate  judgment,  that  to  allow  men  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  catalogue  of  forms  that 
should  have  place  in  religion,  is  to  ensure  a 
church  that  will  have  nothing  but  a  shape,  and 
that  very  generally  will  not  possess  even  that 
much. 

The  view  which  alleges  that  the  ceremonies 
if  the  Levitical  priesthood,  when  translated  into 


their  spiritual  meaning,  amount  to  the  sentiments 
and  conduct  suitable  to  the  Christian,  seems  to 
be  free  from  objections  of  this  kind.  Inarriviug 
at  this  opinion,  it  makes  use  of  thai  mode  of 
interpretation  which  the  most  pious  cou.menta- 
tors  have,  with  admitted  success,  appl^d  to 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  exti»cts 
doctrines  from  rites,  it  makes  provision  for  ^ 
ministry  that  will  be  coincident  with  the  elect, 
the  real  priesthood,  it  comes  at  the  form  through 
the  thought,  it  works  from  a  centre  outward,  it 
says  let  there  be  life  first,  and  let  the  life  give 
the  shape.  It  stipulates  for  saving  faith,  and 
considers  that  in  planting  it  all  the  rest  is 
brought  about. 

The  other  view,  that  which  makes  arrange- 
ments for  a  code  of  doctrine  and  a  code  of 
discipline,  does  not  even  attain  its  own  chief  ob- 
ject; it  does  not  effect  the  metallic  conformity 
at  which  it  aims.  If  it  induces  one  portion  of 
society  to  adopt  its  manual  exercise  in  all  its 
stringency,  it  drives  other  portions  to  set  up 
competing  plans.  It  produces  frequently  more 
opposition  than  acquiescence.  Whilst  it  fails  in 
its  principal  design,  it  furnishes  to  the  badness 
of  human  nature  so  fair  a  plea  for  eschewing 
true  religion,  that  almost  all  men  take  advantage 
of  it ;  whilst  it  does  not  succeed  to  any  great 
extent  in  introducing  its  police  measures,  it  pre- 
vents godliness  from  pressing  its  claims  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  force  attention.  It  is  guilty  of 
the  shallow  pedantry  of  supposing  that  true  doc- 
trine is  not  able  to  icork  out  a  fit  shape  for  itself. 
It  tells  the  style  to  give  laws  to  the  thought,  in- 
stead of  permitting  the  thought  to  produce  the 
style.  It  has  not  worked  well  in  any  direction. 
The  contending  factions  into  which  the  church 
is  rent  declare  loudly  that  it  has  not  been  able 
to  introduce  uniformity  of  shape.  The  tendency 
that  there  is  for  these  parties  to  multiply,  says 
plainly  that  it  is  coming  no  nearer  to  its  aim. 

Ideas  similar  to  those  which  we  now  advance, 
have  been  urged  in  former  times;  but  hitherto 
ecclesiastics  have  been  able  to  hinder  their  influ- 
ence, by  making  it  appear  that  they  are  opposed 
to  what  is  called  a  visible  CJmrch ;  and  that 
being  so  they  are  subversive  of  religion.  As  an 
offset  to  this  statement,  one  might  well  put  the 
question,  Can  any  thing  be  much  more  hostile 
to  religion,  than  the  present  views  and  practices 
which  lead  all  men  to  profess  without  leading 
many  to  believe  ?  The  attempt,  however,  has 
succeeded.  Men  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  those  who  maintain  that  Scrip- 
ture does  not  impose  a  code  of  discipline  apart 
from  a  plan  of  doctrine,  are  enemies  to  an  out- 
ward confederation,  and  that  being  so  they  are 
by  consequence  hostile  to  divine  truth.  The 
difficulty,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  pure  invention. 
It  is  got  up  by  those  who,  theology  being  but  a 
sterile  catalogue  of  dead  forms,  are  resolved  that 
the  nakedness  of  the  land  shall  not  be  exposed. 
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No  man  who  has  Christ  formed  within  him  the 
hope  of  gl^y>  need  De  alarmed  by  any  ideas  about 
ordinances,  be  they  true  or  false,  because  in 
losing  th^m  he  does  not  lose  his  all.  But  it  is 
not  so/with  the  great  mass  of  those  who  compose 
wha0s  called  the  visible  Church.  Their  stand- 
ing their  reputation,  their  name  for  sanctity, 
*^eir  vast  income,  their  peace  of  mind,  being 
derived  from  appointments  of  man,  and  not  from 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  see  their  all  taken  from  them  without 
many  a  feint  and  many  a  struggle.  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  these  things  are  necessary  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Church  on  the  earth;  or  is  it  not 
rather  the  case  that  they  are  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  false  Church  ? 

Is  that  a  good  system,  and  is  this  a  prosperous 
estate,  in  which  teachers  who  are  not  themselves 
taught,  are  notoriously  the  almost  invariable  fea- 
ture ?  When  such  are  the  fruits,  have  we  any 
great  reason  to  triumph,  as  if  we  had  found  the 
true  principle  by  which  to  rear  a  visible  Church  ? 
when  such  things  prevail  all  around,  are  we  en- 
titled to  denounce  a  new  proposition  as  inadmis- 
sible before  it  is  tried,  nay  before  it  is  heard? 
We  advance  these  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  with  the  feeling,  not  that 
they  are  subversive  of  a  visible  Church,  but  on 
the  contrary  with  the  intimate  persuasion  that 
there  can  be  no  solid  building  until  they  are  gen- 
erally adopted.  It  is  our  opinion  that  as  far  as 
things  have  gone  as  yet,  a  visible  Church,  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  term,  has  not  been  realized. 
There  is  no  unity  in  the  erection,  for  each  day 
shows  us  some  new  principle  of  dissent  that  re- 
fuses to  dwell  within  the  old  enclosure.  There 
is  little  reality  about  it,  for  by  the  confession  of 
all  pious  persons,  the  fruits  which  it  usually  pro- 
duces are  formalists  and  infidels.  If  it  posses- 
ses neither  unity  nor  sincerity,  if  it  is  split  into 
many  sections,  and  if  the  members  of  these  are 
usually  mere  politicians,  what  cause  is  there  for 
excessive  alarm  at  the  mention  of  a  change  ?  It 
might  be  better,  it  could  not  easily  be  worse. 

So  far  then  from  thinking  that  a  church  could 
not  be  visible,  that  is  to  say  could  not  have  a 
corporate  shape,  in  the  absence  of  rites  and  of  a 
formal  priesthood,  we  consider  that  our  views 
would  render  it  more  visible  than  ever,  and  that 
to  a  good  purpose.  At  present,  although  it  is 
visible,  it  is  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  visible 
evil.  We  have  no  doubt  that  to  realise  the 
opinions  which  we  advance,  would  be  to  give  it 
a  being  as  a  visible  good.  Let  the  idea  gain 
ground  that  Scripture  from  first  to  last  has  its 
eye  upon  a  determinate  body,  but  that  this  body  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  elect  people.*  Let 
it  be  considered  that  to  set  up  another  linealong- 


*  The  author  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  with  his  enlightened  views 
he  meant  anything  more  than  those  who  chose  God 
for  their  portion. 


side  of  this,  is  to  erect  an  antagonist  prin 
which  has  always  been  found  deadly  to  the  < 
Let  it  be  esteemed  a  fixed  position,  that  tl 
ject  of  the  Levitical  body  was  not  to  repi 
a  people,  or  a  class  distinct  from  the  elect 
to  represent  the  whole  elect  in  their  p- 
character.  Let  it  be  deemed  that  this  tril 
chosen  to  exhibit  this  doctrine  for  the  s 
reason,  that  to  have  employed  the  whole  ] 
in  the  work  would  have  been  incompatible 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature.  Let  it 
teemed  to  be  our  proper  object,  to  discov< 
doctrines  couched  under  the  ceremonies 
the  Levites  performed,  and  not  to  repes 
ceremony  over  again.  Let  it  be  considers 
all  the  arrangements  of  Scripture  relative 
procuring  of  teachers  for  the  churches, 
subordinate  to  the  larger  plan  by  whict 
chose  a  people,  and  that  all  such  were  se 
because  of  the  circumstance  that  they  beh 
or  were  to  belong,  to  the  elect  nation.  Le 
acknowledged  that  whether  it  was  Paul,  o 
nabas,  or  Timothy,  that  was  appointed  to 
the  truth,  he  was  nominated  to  this  office, 
because  he  was  already  a  partaker  in 
grace,  or  was  destined  soon  to  become  s 
not  because  of  any  connection  that  he  hac 
any  formal  genealogy  or  class.  Let 
broadly  affirmed,  that  the  Bible  appointee 
to  be  teachers  because  they  were  Levites,  i 
to  say  believers ;  not  because  they  were  li 
a  chain  that,  had  nothing  but  some  supposi 
qualities  to  recommend  it.  Let  it  be  tb 
that  to  select  teachers  because  they  are  < 
elect,  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  true  rel 
whereas  to  choose  them  because  they  corre 
to  some  formal  criterion,  is  but  to  make  i 
show  in  the  flesh,  and  is  a  deadly  poison  \ 
into  the  system  of  the  churches  ;  let  such 
prevail,  and  let  them  take  the  direction  < 
conduct,  and  the  results  must  be  wholsomt 
The  views  that  we  propose  seem  at  least 
hibit  a  good  theory.  Men  would  conti 
them  beyond  doubt,  but  in  doing  so  they 
not  be  able;  to  justify  themselves  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  Religion  or 
system  would  not  show  itself  as  at  present 
tively  anxious  to  assist  the  world  in  fei< 
If  wolves  continued  to  enter  the  fold,  it 
not  be  because  the  sheep  told  them  to  cot 
The  Christian  teacher,  having  nothing  ad 
tious  to  lean  upon,  would  be  under  an  oblij 
to  possess  real  knowledge  and  vital  piety, 
had  not  these,  he  would  be  considered  to 
nothing.  He  might  still  deceive,  but  how 
would  be  his  facilities  compared  with  what 
are  now  !  The  demand  would  be,  Let  us 
real  Levites,  and  let  these  be  wiser  than  th 
pie  in  the  proportion  that  the  knowledge  ( 
teacher  should  exceed  that  of  the  disciple 
those  who  object  that  all  this  might  be  co 
feited,  we  reply  that  it  might  be,  but  tha 
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more  difficult  to  imitate  a  wise  and  good  man, 
than  to  be  a  priest  according  to  the  plumb-line 
of  a  formal  sect.  The  people,  too,  would  greatly 
benefit  by  the  exchange.  Ceasiog  to  attach  holi- 
ness to  pedigree,  gowns,  rites,  places,  and  days, 
they  would  be  strongly  urged  to  inquire  in  what 
it  really  consisted.  Finding  that  it  lay  in  a  new 
heart  and  its  effects,  many  would  be  induced  to 
examine  into  these  particulars,  who  at  present 
are  quite  stupified  and  deadened  by  the  rite  If 
men  cease  to  assemble  in  their  meeting-houses 
to  see  signs,  and  to  gaze  at  mummeries,  they 
would  demand  something  spiritual ;  if  their  sen- 
ses were  no  longer  to  be  amused,  they  would  ask 
food  for  the  soul.  If  they  abandoned  the  sys- 
tem which  glories  in  keeping  men  what  they  are, 
and  which  effects  this  by  habituating  them  early 
to  fictions,  they  would  frequently  adopt  the  plan 
which  proposes  to  carry  them  forward  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  from  glory  to  glory. 
When  once  the  opinion  fairly  prevailed,  that  re- 
ligion is  a  spiritual  and  mental  exercise,  and  that 
these  ceremonies  which  now  encumber  it  are  ad- 
mirable doctrines  untranslated,  it  is  impossible 
;o  say  how  great  and  rapid  would  be  the  progress. 
There  being  nothing  then  to  stave  off  reflection, 
thought  would  become  general ;  our  teachers 
must  prove  their  title  by  spiritual  qualities,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  professors  of  any 
other  science  evince  their  ability  ;  they  must  un- 
coil the  chart,  they  must  develope  their  volume ; 
they  must  extract  from  it  "  things  new  and  old 
we  can  no  longer  indulge  them  and  ourselves  in 
i  circular  career  that  is  never  to  end.  What  a 
criterion  would  this  be,  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false  apostle  ! 

But  if  religion  became  the  theatre  of  unfet- 
tered thinking,  it  would  by  the  same  token  be- 
some  the  parent  of  boundless  action."  Men,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  there  was  no  essential  good- 
ness in  frequenting  places,  and  going  the  round 
if  the  same  rites,  would  be  forced  to  inquire 
what  was  really  virtuous.  What  enormous  re- 
sults might  we  not  anticipate  from  such  a  change; 
would  it  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  moral  revo- 
lution 1  When  those  fallacies  that  now  take  the 
attention  off  were  put  aside,  what  manner  of 
men  might  we  not  expect  to  spring  up  in  the 
ehurches  !  When  regeneration  and  its  effects 
became  topics  generally  canvassed;  when  the 
present  skulking-places  that  enable  a  man  to  es- 
cape conversion,  or  that  make  his  conversion  to 
amount  to  little  in  conduct,  when  these  were 
abolished,  what  a  new  race  might  we  not  look 
for  !  But  if  the  high  moralities  of  the  Bible 
became  subjects  of  general  study  ;  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  theory  of  the  churches  to  prevent 
-,hem  from  being  driven  home  upon  the  atten- 
tion ;  if  the  investigation  of  revealed  ethics  be- 
3ame  common ;  if  the  imitation  of  Christ  be- 
came a  canon,  an  operative  principle;  if  each 
nan  who  professed  was  moral  in  a  distinguish- 


able degree ;  if  very  many  were  so  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  that  it  was  plain  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus;  if  the  Church,  rapidly  ascending  to 
knowledge  and  holiness  along  the  appointed 
pathway  of  action,  were,  in  recovering  morality, 
to  recover  her  privileges ;  if,  by  doing  the  will 
and  learning  the  doctrine,  she  were  to  find  ber- 
self  clothed  again  with  powers  equal  or  superior 
to  anything  that  distinguished  the  apostolic  age, 
would  there  then  be  any  room  for  the  complaint, 
that  in  ceasing  to  be  ceremonial,  she  ceased  to 
be  visible  ?  Kuowledge  and  virtue  communicate 
as  much  visibility  to  a  person  or  a  community,  as 
anything  that  can  be  imagined.  That  which  is 
promotive  of  them,  is  promotive  of  the  visibility 
of  a  Chuivh.  If  the  doctrines  we  have  advocated 
are  more  productive  of  these  qualities  than  pre- 
sent ideas,  they  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  give 
being  to  a  visible  Church.  • 

We  allow,  that  did  these  opinions  prevail,  the 
religious  commonwealth  might  be  much  less  visi- 
ble in  the  matter  of  lofty  spires,  fretted  aisles, 
stained  windows,  haughty  ecclesiastics,  uncon- 
verted ministers,  and  superstitious  devotees  ;  but 
are  these  things  essential  ?  might  not  these  cus- 
toms be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance?  It  is  a  sophism  to  say  of  opin- 
ions, that  they  are  subversive  of  a  visible  Church, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  are  unscriptu- 
ral,  and  also  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  growth 
of  intelligence  and  true  holiness.  If  it  can  be 
shewn  that  they  are  not  hostile  to  these  qualities, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  directly  calculated  to 
cherish  them,  then  their  influence  will  be  to  give 
permanence  and  distinctness  to  a  religious  com- 
munity. Opinions  whose  tendency  is  to  bring 
the  heavens  nearer  to  the  earth,  to  augment  in- 
definitely the  amount  of  knowledge,  to  elevate 
the  moral  standard  immeasurably  above  its  pres- 
ent level,  to  render  the  number  of  those  who  are 
truly  godly  vastly  greater  than  it  has  ever  been, 
to  make  the  quality  of  their  piety  greatly  supe- 
rior to  what  now  obtains,  to  cause  man  to  be  a 
more  respectable  being  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  freedom,  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  misery  and  crime; — opinions 
which  promise,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  to  bring 
about  these  results,  cannot  have  the  disposition 
to  take  visibility  from  the  churches.  They  are 
indeed  very  capable  of  being  misrepresented. 
They  are  subversive  of  much  that  now  exists. 
They  are  opposed  to  many  deep-rooted  and  time- 
honored  prejudices ;  but  if  they  are  friendly  to 
knowledge  and  spiritual  Christianity,  they  are, 
in  the  same  degree,  favourable  to  a  visible 
Church. 

There  is  another  objection  which  is  sometimes 
urged  against  the  opinions  that  we  advocate. 
Those  who  are  not  able  to  bring  against  them 
any  more  serious  charge,  say  that  they  are  inimi- 
cal to  order.  We  reply  without  fear,  that  this 
cannot  be  substantiated  until  a  graver  sin  can  be 
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proved  against  them.  We  admit  that  tbej 
might  in  some  instances  put  order  to  flight, 
where  the  life  was  wanting;  we  allow  that  where 
cjrporations  are  built  up  without  the  spirit,  where 
they  ar^  held  together  by  the  iron  bands  of  a 
carna?  superstition,  that  such  things  might  be 
tori/ asunder  by  the  entrance  of  these  principles. 
But  have  such  confederations  any  right  to  hold 
together  ?  In  no  other  sense  do  we  believe  that 
it  could  be  said  of  them  with  truth,  that  they 
are  hostile  to  order.  Are  they  the  very  mind  of 
God,  so  far  as  they  go?  Unless  the  contrary 
can  be  proved,  the  charge  cannot  be  made  out. 
It  cannot  be  allowed  that  they  are  of  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  lead  to  disorder.  The 
two  thoughts  are  incompatible.  Let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and 
it  follows  by  necessary  consequence  that  they 
tend  to  order.  Are  these  ideas  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth  ?  If 
they  are  so,  and  in  the  measure  that  they  are  so, 
are  they  adapted  and  destined  to  increase  the 
amount  of  true  evangelical  order  in  the  churches? 

FRI  ENDS'  I  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MO.  12,  1861. 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might." — We  are  interested 
in  observing  the  gradual  development  of  the 
concern  for  the  establishment  of  First-day  schools 
among  Friends. 

While  our  feelings  are  in  unison  with  the  ef- 
forts that  are  being  made  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods to  act  out  individual  concern  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  we  would  put  in  a  word  on  the 
special  behalf  of  the  neglected  child,  whose  home 
scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  who  is  surround- 
ed by  influences  directly  opposed  to  all  healthful 
moral  culture.  Our  interest  is  especially  enlisted 
for  those  who  are  thus  situated.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  children  of  Friends  sharing  with  others  in 
the  advantages  which  these  schools  may  offer, 
hut  we  believe,  were  the  young  people,  or  even 
the  children  among  us,  who  are  blessed  with 
comfortable  homes  and  parental  care,  to  come  to 
these  schools  as  helpers  in  the  work,  and  encour- 
aged to  take  charge,  under  the  supervision  of 
older  Friends,  of  a  class  of  four  or  five  of  the  lit- 
tle uncared  for  children,  a  double  gain  would  be 
realised.  By  imparting  what  little  they  know 
to  those  who  know  less,  their  own  store  would  be 
increased.  They  would  perhaps  more  fully 
realise  their  privileges  and  their  individual  ac- 


countability, and  their  powers  would  expand  1 
reason  of  use.  Even  quite  a  little  child,  wl 
has  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  school  ai 
good  home  influence,  could  impart  somethii 
to  those  who  know  comparatively  nothing.  Y\ 
would  be  glad  for  this  phase  of  the  subject 
receive  some  attention,  and  if  acted  upon,  ar 
found  feasible,  a  report  of  such  experience  won 
be  acceptable  matter  for  our  columns. 


We  have  received  an  essay  for  publicatic 
from  a  subscriber  residing  in  Maryland.  1 
several  subjects  are  embraced  in  it,  and  tl 
writer  submits  it  to  our  corrections,  we  propo, 
giving  the  substance  in  detached  essays,  one 
which,  "  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  young 
is  in  our  present  number.  * 


Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Pilesgrove  Mont! 
ly  Meeting,  at  the  house  of  John  Bishop,  Salem  Cc 
N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  ult.,  Joseph  Bishop,  Ji 
to  Martha  White,  both  of  that  place. 

 ,   With   the   approbation   of  Farmings 

Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Fa 
mington,  27th  of  12th  mo.,  1860,  Stephen  Hatpiei 
to  Ruth  Sheldon,  both  of  Farmington. 


Died,  At  his  residence  in  Farmington  South,  c 
the  15th  of  12th  mo.,  I860,  John  Aldrich,  a  inemb 
of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

 ,  At  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Monroe  Co.,  Va.,  ( 

the  20th  of  8th  mo.,  1860,  Anna  Thomas,  aged  25  yea 
and  21  days,  daughter  of  William  S.  and  Rebecc 
Thomas,  of  Cinnaminson,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jerse 
The  health  of  this  dear  young  friend  had  been  di 
clining  about  a  year,  but  the  Christian  virtues  < 
meekness,  patience  and  gentleness,  shone  conspici 
ously  in  her  character,  and  near  the  close  she  took  a 
affectionate  leave  of  her  father,  and  other  attendants 
desiring  her  father  not  to  hold  her,  but  give  her  u 
that  she  felt  perfectly  resigned  to  the  Divine  Wil 
She  was  buried  from  Westfield  Meeting  House,  on  tl 
23d. 

 ,  On  the  25th  uit.,  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  Ebe? 

ezer  Wright,  at  an  advanced  age. 

 ,  On  the  10th  mo.  30th,  i860,  at  the  residenc 

of  her  son-in-law,  Clayton  Lippincott,  near  Moores 
town,  N.  J.,  Martha  Lippincott,  widow  of  Benjami 
H.  Lippincott,  in  the  74tb  year  of  her  age.  An  eld( 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  20th  of  the  12th  month,  1860,  at  b: 

residence  in  Monallen  township,  Adams  county,  Pa 
John  Wright,  an  elder  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meel 
ing,  aged  78  years  7  months  and  22  days. 


The  fountain  of  content  must  spring  up  i 
the  mind.  He  who  has  so  little  knowledge  c 
human  nature  as  to  seek  happiness  by  changinj 
anything  but  his  own  disposition,  will  waste  hi 
life  in  fruitless  efforts,  and  multiply  the  grief 
which  he  purposes  to  remove. 
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USEFULNESS — HEALTH — HAPPINESS. 

BY  JOSIAH  Q.  HOLLAND. 

There  is  do  better  relief  to  study  than  the 
regular  performance  of  special  duties  in  the 
house.  To  feel  that  one  is  really  doing  some- 
;hing  every  day,  that  the  house  is  the  tidier  for 
>ne's  efforts,  and  the  comfort  of  the  family  en- 
lanced,  is  the  surest  warrant  of  content  and  cheer- 
ulness.  There  is  something  about  this  habit  of 
laily  work,  this  regular  performance  of  duty, 
vhich  tends  to  regulate  the  passions,  to  give 
ialmness  and  vigor  to  the  mind,  to  impart  a 
lealthy  tone  to  the  body,  and  to  diminish  the 
lesire  for  life  in  the  street  and  for  resort  to  gos- 
ipping  companions. 

Were  I  as  rich  as  Croesus,  my  girls  should 
lave  something  to  do  regularly,  just  as  soon  as 
hey  should  become  old  enough  to  do  any  thing. 
?hey  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  their  own 
ted  and  take  care  of  their  own  room.  They 
hould  dress  each  other.  They  should  sweep  a 
tortion  of  the  house.  They  should  learn,  above 
bove  all  things,  to  help  themselves,  and  thus  to 
»e  independent  in  all  circumstances.  A  woman, 
elpless  from  any  other  cause  than  sickness,  is 
ssentially  a  nuisance.  There  is  nothing  womanly 
nd  lady-like  in  helplessness.  My  policy  would 
e,  as  girls  grow  up,  to  assign  to  them  special 
uties,  first  in  one  part  of  the  house,  then  in 
nother,  until  they  should  become  acquainted 
rith  all  housewifery  affairs ;  and  I  should  have 
n  object  in  this,  beyond  the  simple  acquisition 
f  habits  of  physical  industry, — of  habits  that 
onduce  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind, — of 
abits  that  give  them  an  insight  into  the  nature 
f  labor,  and  inspire  within  them  a  genuine 
ympathy  with  those  whose  lot  i*  is  to  labor. 

All  young  mind  is  uneasy,  if  it  be  good  for 
ny  thing.  There  is  not  the  genuine  human 
iuff  in  a  girl,  who  is  habitually  and  by  nature 
assive,  placid  and  inactive.  The  body  and  the 
lind  must  both  be  in  motion.  If  this  tendency 
)  activity,  be  left  to  run  loose, — undirected  into 
bannels  of  usefulness,— a  spoiled  child  is  the  re- 
lit. A  girl  growing  up  to  womanhood  is,  when 
nempioyed,  habitually  uneasy.  The  mind  aches 
ad  chafes  because  it  wants  action  for  a  motive, 
low,  a  mind  in  this  condition  is  not  benefitted 
w  the  command  to  stay  at  home,  or  the  with- 
drawal from  companions;  it  must  be  set  to  work, 
his  vital  energy,  that  is  struggling  to  find  re- 
sf  in  demonstration,  should  be  so  directed  that 
kbits  may  be  formed, — habits  of  industry,  that 
iviate  the  wish  for  change  and  unnecessary 
;ay,  and  form  a  regular  drain  upon  it.  Other- 
wise, the  mind  becomes  dissipated,  the  will  ir- 
solute  and  confinement  irksome.  Girls  will 
hver  be  happy  except  in  the  company  of  their 
aymates,  unless  their  home  becomes  to  them  a 
sne  of  regular  duty  and  personal  usefulness. 
There  is  another  obvious  advantage  to  be  de- 


rived from  the  habit  of  engaging  daily  upon 
special  household  duties.  The  imagination  of 
girls  is  apt  to  become  active,  to  an  unhealthy 
degree,  when  no  corrective  is  employed.  False 
views  of  life  are  engendered,  and  labor  is  regard- 
ed as  menial.  Ease  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  supremely  desirable  thing;  so  that  when  the 
real,  inevitable  cares  of  life  come,  there  is  n« 
preparation  for  them,  and  weak  complainings,  or 
ill-natured  discontent,  are  the  result. 

And  here  I  am  naturally  introduced  to  another 
subject.  Young  women,  the  glory  of  your  life 
is  to  do  something,  and  to  be  something.  You 
very  possibly  may  have  formed  the  idea,  that  ease 
and  personal  enjoyment  are  the  ends  of  your  life. 
This  is  a  terrible  mistake.  Development  in  the 
broadest  sense  and  in  the  highest  direction  is 
the  end  of  your  life.  You  may  possibly  find 
ease  with  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  precious  personal 
enjoyment,  or  your  life  may  be  one  long  ex- 
perience of  self-denial.  If  you  wish  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  pet  and  plaything  of  a 
man, — if  you  would  rise  above  the  position  of  a 
pretty  toy,  or  the  ornamental  fixture  of  an  esta- 
blishment, you  have  got  a  work  to  do.  You  have 
got  a  position  to  maintain  in  society;  you  have 
got  the  poor  and  the  sick  to  visit;  you  may  pos- 
sibly have  a  family  to  rear  and  train;  you  have 
got  to  take  a  load  of  care  upon  your  shoulders 
and  bear  it  through  life.  You  have  got  a  char- 
acter to  sustain  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
heart  of  a  husband  to  cheer  and  strengthen. 
Ease  is  not  for  you.  Selfish  enjoyment  is  not 
for  you.  The  world  is  to  be  made  better  by 
you.  You  have  got  to  suffer  and  to  work  ;  and 
if  there  be  a  spark  of  the  true  fire  in  you,  your 
hearts  will  respond  to  these  words. 


From  the  "  Historical  Introduction,"  to  '-Theologia  Germanica." 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  "  FRIENDS  OF  GOD,"  A  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  13TH  CENTURY. 

In  these  chaotic  times,  and  in  the  countries 
where  the  storms  raged  most  fiercely,  there  were 
some  who  sought  that  peace  which  could  not  be 
found  on  earth,  in  intercourse  with  a  higher 
world.  Destitute  of  help  and  comfort  and  gui- 
dance from  man,  they  took  refuge  in  God,  and 
finding  that  to  them  He  had  proved  "  a  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble/'  "  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land,"  they  tried  to  bring 
their  fellow-men  to  believe  and  partake  in  a  life 
raised  above  the  troubles  of  this  world.  They 
desired  to  show  them  that  that  Eternal  life  and 
enduring  peace,  which  Christ  had  promised  to 
His  disciples,  was,  of  a  truth,  to  be  found  by  the 
way  which  he  had  pointed  out, — by  a  living 
union  with  Him  and  the  Father  who  had  sent 
Him. 

With  this  aim,  like-minded  men  and  women 
joined  themselves  together,  that  by  communion 
of   heart    and    mutual   counsel   they  might 
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strengthen  each  other  in  their  common  efforts  to 
revive  the  spiritual  life  of  those  around  them. 

The  Association  they  founded  was  kept  secret, 
lest  through  misconception  of  their  principles 
they  /night  fall  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  and 
the  Inquisition  should  put  a  stop  to  their  labors; 
but  they  desired  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from 
Everything  that  savored  of  heresy  or  disorder. 
On  the  contrary,  they  carefully  observed  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Church,  and  carried  their  obedi- 
ence so  far  that  many  of  their  number  were 
among  the  priests,  who  were  banished  for  obey- 
ing the  Pope,  when  the  Emperor  ordered  them 
to  disregard  the  Interdict.  They  assumed  the 
appellation  of  "  Friends  of  God,"  ( Gottesfreunde) 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  their  associations 
extended  along  the  Rhine  provinces  from  Basle 
to  Cologne,  and  eastwards  through  Swabia,  Ba- 
varia, and  Franconia.  Strasburg,  Constance,  Nu- 
remberg and  Nordlingen  were  among  their  chief 
seats.  Their  distinguishing  doctrines  were  self- 
renunciation, — the  complete  giving  up  of  self- 
will  to  the  will  of  God; — the  continuous  activity 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  believers,  and  the  in- 
timate union  possible  between  God  and  man ; — 
the  worthlessness  of  all  religion  based  upon  fear 
or  the  hope  of  reward  ; — and  the  essential  equali- 
ty of  the  laity  and  clergy,  though  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  discipline,  the  organization  of  the 
Church  was  necessary.  They  often  appealed  to 
the  declaration  of  Christ  (John  xv.  1  5),  "  Hence- 
forth I  call  you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have 
called  you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
you  ;"  and  from  this  they  probably  derived  their 
name  of  u  Friends  of  God."  Their  mode  of  ac- 
tion was  simply  personal,  for  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  gain  political  and  hierarchical  power, 
but  exerted  all  their  influence  by  means  of 
preaching,  writing  and  social  intercourse.  The 
Association  countei  among  its  members  priests, 
monks,  and  laity,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
sex.  Its  leaders  stood  likewise  in  close  connec- 
tion with  several  convents,  especially  those  of 
Engenthal  and  Maria-Medingen  near  Nuremberg, 
presided  over  by  the  sisters  Christina  and  Mar- 
garet Ebner,  much  of  whose  correspondence  is 
still  extant.  Agnes,  the  widow  of  King  Andrew 
of  Hungary,  and  various  knights  and  burghers, 
are  also  named  as  belonging  to  it. 

Foremost  among  the  leaders  of  this  party 
should  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Tauler,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Strasburg,  who  spent  his 
life  in  preaching  and  teaching  up  and  down  the 
country  from  Strasburg  to  Cologne,  and  whose 
influence  is  to  this  day  active  among  his  country- 
men by  means  of  his  admirable  sermons,  which 
are  still  widely  read.  At  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
dict, he  wrote  a  noble  appeal  to  the  clergy  not 
to  forsake  their  flocks,  maintaining  that  if  the 
Emperor  had  sinned,  the  blame  lay  with  him 


only,  not  with  his  wretched  subjects,  so  \ 
was  a  crying  shame  to  visit  his  guilt  up( 
innocent  people,  but  that  their  unjust  o 
sion  would  be  recompensed  to  them  by  Goc 
after.  He  acted  upon  up  to  his  own  prin 
and  when  the  black  death  was  raging  in 
burg,  where  it  carried  off  16,000  victic 
was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  adminisl 
and  consolation  to  the  sick  and  dying. 

Much  of  Tauler's  religious  fervor  and 
he  himself  attributed  to  the  instructions  of 
man,  his  friend.  It  is  now  known  from  cont 
rary  records  that  this  was  Nicholas  of  Basle 
zen  of  that  Free  town  and  a  secret  Walde 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fa< 
he  was  intimately  connected  with  many 
heads  of  this  party,  and  was  resorted  to 
for  guidance  and  help ;  for,  being  under 
cion  of  heresy,  he  had  to  conceal  all  his 
ments  from  the  Inquisition.  He  succ 
however,  in  carrying  on  his  labors  and  elud 
enemies,  until  he  reached  an  advanced 
but  at  length,  venturing  alone  and  unprc 
into  France,  he  was  taken,  and  burnt  at  A 
in  1382.  Another  friend  of  Tauler's  ai 
him  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher, 
sermons  are  still  read  with  delight,  was 
Suso,  a  Dominican  monk,  belonging  to  a  1 
ly  family  in  Swabia. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Friends  of 
Nicholas  of  Strasburg,  was  in  1326  apj 
by  John  XXII,nuncio,  with  the  oversight 
Dominican  order  throughout  Germany,  am 
cated  to  that  Pope  an  Essay  of  great  le 
and  ability,  refuting  the  prevalent  interpre 
of  Scripture,  which  referred  the  com 
Antichrist  and  the  Judgment  day  to  the 
diate  future,  ffhus  we  see  that  the  "  I 
of  God"  were  not  confined  to  one  political 
and  this  likewise  appears  from  the  his 
another  celebrated  member  of  this  fact, 
of  Nordlingen,  a  priest  of  Constance,  wh 
Suso,  was  banished  for  his  adherence 
Pope.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
sect  was  a  layman  and  married,  Rulmat 
win,  belonging  to  a  high  family  at  Strasbui 
appears  to  have  been  led  to  a  religious  life 
influence  of  Tauler,  who  was  his  confessoi 
is  the  author  of  several  mystical  works 
he  say#,  he  wrote  "to  do  good  to  his 
creatures,"  but  he  contributed  perhaps  stil 
largely  to  their  benefit  by  his  activity  ic 
table  works,  for  he  established  one  hospil 
seems  to  have  had  the  oversight  of  othe 
He  likewise  gave  largely  to  churches  an 
vents,  but  is  best  known  by  having  fou 
house  for  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  Stn 
The  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Frie 
God  have  already  been  indicated.  Ths 
should  not  have  fallen  into  some  exaggeratic 
scarcely  possible,  but  where  they  have  d 
it  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  iuflu 
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ae  monastic  life  to  which  most  of  them  were 
edicated,  and  to  the  perplexities  of  their  age. 


WORD  OF  ENCOTJRGEMENT  TO  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

A  desire  is  felt  that  you,  young  Friends,  may 
ot  shrink  from  lending  your  aid  in  transacting 
le  affairs  of  society.  Many  of  our  older  Friends, 
i  whose  shoulders  the  business  of  our  meetings 
as  long  rested,  are  being  taken  away  from  us, 
ad  you  must  take  their  places.  Now  when  you 
*e  appointed  as  representatives  to  Monthly, 
luarterly  or  Yearly  Meetings,  be  encouraged  to 
lbmit.  Though  there  may  seem  to  be  many 
ifficulties  in  the  way  of  your  attending  to  the 
Dpointment,  if  you  give  up  to  it,  you  may  be 
jle  to  arrange  your  business,  so  that  way  will 
nexpectedly  open  for  you  to  leave  home  and 
ingle  with  your  elder  Friends,  in  transacting 
le  business  of  the  Society. 

One  of  our  Queries  is,  "  are  all  our  meetings 
ir  worship  and  discipline  duly  attended  ?" 
oung  people  form  a  part  of  these  meetings,  as 
ell  as  older  Friends,  and  their  being  sustained 
I  rightly  kept  up,  rests  very  much  upon  the 
isposition  manifested  by  the  young.  If  they 
ive  out  and  stay  at  home,  our  meetings  will 
ig.  Bodily  ability  is  with  the  young  more 
lan  with  the  aged ;  and  if  this  ability  was 
sed,  and  our  young  Friends  on  week-days 
ould  leave  their  worldly  business  and  go  to 
leetings,  the  meetings  would  revive  in  many 
laces  where  they  are  now  very  small  and  lan- 
lishing.  And  the  effort  necessary  to  be  made  in 
rder  to  get  to  meetings,  would  be  amply  re- 
arded  by  an  increase  of  strength  and  a  feeling  of 
veet  peace. 

Pride,  covetousness  and  the  cares  of  the  world, 
'ten  cause  a  lukewarmness  about  going  to  meet- 
:g,  which  omission  is  sometimes  cause  of  mourn- 
ig,  when  sickness  comes  and  the  time  of  labor 
ems  past.  J.  K. 

NEGATIVE  AND  POSITIVE  TRAINING. 

Children  who  have  only  the  negative  part  of 
ucation,  consisting  exclusively  of  checks  and 
e  curtailment  of  freedom,  are  very  likely  to 
ow  up  crooked,  and  prove  nuisances  to  society, 
i  we  look  upon  them  in  their  mature  years,  and 
serve  their  moral  distortions,  we  cannot  forbear 
I  conclusion  that  in  their  germinal  state  they 
ire  trodden  upon  by  somebody — by  a  parent, 
}by  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  or  by  a  school 
icher.  They  were  not  trained  up  in  the  way 
«y  should  go,  but  simply  restrained  from  going 
the  way  they  should  not. —  Watchman  and 
Hector. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 
lis  warfare  is  within.    There  unfatigued 
fervent  spirit  labors.    There  he  fights, 
I  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself, 
I  never  with'ring  wreaths,  compared  with  which 
laurels  that  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds.  Cou-per. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 

Circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
compiler  prevented  his  furnishing  in  time  the  reviews 
for  tenth  and  eleventh  months. 

Knowing  they  are  frequently  desired  for  futtre  re- 
ference, he  now  furnishes  a  very  brief  synopses  to 
keep  the  series  complete. 

Tenth  Month. 

1859.  1860. 

Rain  during  some  portions  of  the  

24  hours,        .       .  7  days.  11  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  .         0    "  4  " 

Snow,  including  slight  sprinkles,  3    "         1  " 
Cloudy  without  storms,      .         7    {'  7 
Ordinarily  clear,  ...       14    "         8  " 

31    "         31  " 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C.     1859  1860. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month  

at^Penna.  Hospital,         .       52.50  deg.  56.67  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  month  do.       80  "     74  " 
Lowest     do.      do.    do.     do.      32  "     39  " 
Rain  during  the  month,     .  4.52  inch 

Deaths,  counting  live  current 
weeks  for  the  months  of  1859, 
and  four  for  1860,      .      .         783  887 

The  highest  mean  temperature  for  this  month  on 
our  record  occurred  in  1793,  when  it  reached  64  de- 
grees. The  lowest  ditto  in  1827,  when  it  was  only 
46  degrees;  while  the  average  for  71  years  past  has 
been  54.39  degrees. 

Eleventh  Month. 

1859.  1860. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  

24  hours  .  .         4  days.    9  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  .  1  "  2  " 
Snow,  including  slight  sprinkles,  0  "  3  " 
Cloudy  without  storms,         .         8    "       2  a 

Ordinarily  clear,    .       .       .       17    "  14  " 

30    "      30  " 


temperatures,  rains,  deaths,  &c.  1859. 


1860. 


Mean  temperature  of  Eleventh  mo. 

at  Pennsylvania  Hospital,       47-50  deg.  46-85  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  month  do.     67       "     75  " 
Lowest  do.  do.         do.     28       "     13  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  .  3  82  inch.  6-13  inch 
Deaths,  counting  four  current 

weeks  each  year,  664  820 

The  highest  mean  temperature  for  this  month  on 
our  record  since  1790  inclusive,  occurred  in  1849, 
reaching  50  50  degrees.  The  lowest  in  1793,  1827,  '43 
and  48,  38  degrees,  while  the  average  of  means  for 
that  period  has  been  43.05  degrees. 


Twelfth  Month. 


1859. 


1860. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

24  hours,        ...  3  days. 

Rain  nearly  all  day,    ■  5  " 

Snow,  including  slight  falls,  7  " 

Cloudy,  without  storms,      .  7  " 

Ordinarily  clear,         .  9  " 


days. 


15 


31 


* 
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TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C.  1859. 


1860. 


32-80  deg.  32»25  deg. 

11       "     49  " 

10        »  12 
3«49  inch.  3*31  in. 
58-09    "    44-09  " 


1217 


Mean  temperature  of  12th  mo. 

at  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Highest      do.       do.  do. 
Lowest       do.       do  do. 
Ran/during  Twelfth  month, 

for  the  two  entire  years, 
JTeaths,  counting  5  weeks  for 
each  year,  the  number  for  1859 
may  be  slightly  erroneous,  937 
Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this 

month,  for  the  past  seventy-one  years,  32. 15  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period,  1848,  45  " 
Lowest  do.        do.  do.  1832,  25  " 

The  close  of  the  year  forms  an  appropriate  time 
for  the  addition  of  many  items  of  interest,  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  compiler,  but  want  of  time 
alone  prevents.  J.  M.  E- 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.,  1861. 


Written  upon 


reception  of  a  group  of  "  Skeleton 
Leaves." 


Great  is  the  artist's  skill, 

Moulding  with  pliant  will 
Forms,  such  as  grace  the  rich  mansions  of  pride, 

Costly  and  rare  they  are, 

Coming  from  lands  afar, 
But  to  the  poor,  and  the  lowly  denied. 

Better  the  simple  art, 

Type  of  the  loving  heart, 
Drawing  forth  beauty  from  darkness  and  gloom  ; 

Giving  to  soothe  our  cares, 

Forms,  such  as  spirit  wears, 
Saatched  from  the  waste  of  the  summer's  rich  bloom. 

May  we  the  lesson  prize  ; 

And  in  the  lowliest  guise 
Seek  for  the  beauties  that  ev'ry  where  dwell ; 

Nothing  so  poor  and  mean, 

But  it  may  prove  a  screen, 
Hiding  a  grace  that  no  art  can  excel. 

Even  in  manhood  wrecked, 

Lost  to  all  self-respect, 
Dwells  the  faint  traces  of  life  from  the  skies  ; 

Oh  !  for  the  loving  skill, 

Stregth'cing  the  feeble  will, 
Aiding  the  soul  from  pollution  to  rise. 

Sweet  is  the  vernal  bloom 

Shedding  its  rich  perfume. 
Emblem  of  youth  in  its  hope  and  its  pride  ; 

But  when  these  forms  decay, 

See  how  the  spirit  may 
Cast  its  corruptible  garments  aside. 

Grandeur  may  gifts  dispense, 

Seeking  with  poor  pretense, 
But  to  display  what  his  treasures  have  bought  ; 

But  in  thy  simple  gift, 

Power  dwells  the  soul  to  lift 
Up  to  the  regions  of  love  and  of  thought.  S. 


OH!  WaLK  WITH  GOD. 

"And  Enoch  walked  with  God." 

BY    A.  CLEVELAND  COXE. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  shalt  find 
How  he  can  charm  thy  way, 

And  lead  thee,  with  a  quiet  mind, 
Into  His  perfect  day. 


His  love  shall  cheer  thee,  like  the  dew 
That  bathes  the  drooping  flower  ; 

That  love  is  every  morning  new, 
Nor  fails  at  evening's  hour. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  with  smiles 

Shalt  tread  the  way  of  tears, 
His  mercy  every  ill  beguiles, 

And  softens  all  our  fears. 
No  fire  shall  harm  thee,  if  alas  ! 

Through  fires  He  bid  thee  go  ; 
Through  waters,  when  thy  footsteps  pass, 

They  shall  not  overflow. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  while  thou  on  earth 

With  pilgrim  steps  must  fare, 
Content  to  leave  the  world  its  mirth, 

And  claim  no  dwelling  there. 
A  stranger,  thou  must  seek  a  home 

Beyond  the  fearful  tide, 
And  if  to  Canaan  thou  would'st  come. 

Oh,  who  but  God  can  guide  ? 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  shalt  go 

Down  death's  dark  vale,  in  light, 
And  find  thy  faithful  walk  below, 

Hath  reached  to  Zion's  height. 
Oh,  walk  with  God,  if  thou  would'st  see 

Thy  pathway  thither  tend  ; 
And,  lingering  though  thy  journey  be, 

'Tis  heaven  and  home,  at  end. 


"  HIS  KINGDOM  RULETH  OVER  ALL. 

There  is  a  legend  which  tells  us  that  an 
hearing  the  aspirations  of  a  human  soul,  re 
permission  to  guide  it  through  the  rea 
space.  As  world  upon  world  fcurst  upt 
astonished  gazer's  eye,  wonder  and  rev 
took  the  place  of  curiosity,  until  at  lengtl 
whelmed  by  the  immensity  of  which  his  ^ 
imagination  had  never  conceived,  he  coul 
veil  his  vision  and  ejaculate,  "  Infinite 
nite  !" — and  thus  must  all  thought  and  im 
tion  forever  end. 

When  we  attempt  to  compass  the  imm 
of  God's  creation,  when  we  learn  how  sc 
at  her  utmost  reach,  halts  midway  in  the 
of  discovery,  we  pause  before  we  utter  thi 
that  embraces  all,  the  name  of  Him  in 
hand  the  hosts  of  worlds  scattered  througl 
are  as  but  dust  in  a  balance. 

His  kingdom  !  It  has  no  beginning, 
have  no  end.  Its  bounds,  where  are 
Who  shall  number  its  subjects,  or  measi 
strength  that  sustains  and  governs  all  ? 
ding,  ruling,  upholding  all,  Himself  im 
unheard,  what  an  idea  of  power  and  wis 
conveyed  by  these  words.  And  when  frc 
vast,  immeasurable  unknown,  we  turn  ou 
earthward,  and  see  in  every  hue  and  for 
motion,  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
controling  will,  our  hearts  overflow  with] 
well  as  wonder. 

The  soul  of  man,  with  its  capabilities 
provement,  with  its  susceptibilities  of  jo 
sorrow,  its  nameless  yearnings  that  earth 
satisfies,  is  a  part  of  the  kingdom  wher 
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uleth,  and  what  a  strange;  various,  indescriba- 
le  part  it  is.  It  loves  and  hates,  it  defies  and 
jars,  it  mounts  as  upon  angel's  wings,  it  governs 
1  the  dust,  "  it  is  a  worm,  a  god/'  it  is  the 
Wrongest  and  the  weakest  created  thing,  some- 
imes  communing  with  the  Infinite  Father,  then 
lacing  its  all  of  hope  upon  perishable  treasures. 

Amid  the  changes  and  disappointments  that 
eset  man's  way,  borne  along  as  he  is,  irresisti- 
ly,  by  the  steady  flow  of  time,  he  needs  more 
jan  aught  beside  a  firm  hold  of  the  everlasting 
*uth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  "  Passing 
way,"  is  the  dirge  of  the  leaf  and  flower,  and 
ur  friends  take  up  the  burden  and  bear  it  to 
le  portals  of  the  unseen.  Before  age  lays  its 
ithering  hand  upon  us,  so  much  is  changed,  so 
lany  bright  visions  have  faded,  that  the  lesson 
f  mistrust  is  deeply  graven  on  the  heart;  and 
hen  we  seek  the  stable,  the  secure,  we  look  for 
i  in  vain  amid  our  earthly  surroundings. 

There  are  some  things  that  abide,  and  these 
re  of  God's  kingdom.  Truth,  virtue,  love  are 
nmortal  in  their  essence,  and  the  passing  sea- 
ms and  the  change  of  life  have  no  control  over 
lem.  The  soul  that  has  incorporated  them 
lto  itself,  can  pass  unharmed  through  tempta- 
lon,  acd  has  the  most  satisfying  assurance  of 
;s  own  oneness  with  the  Father. 

God's  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  then  all  must 
e  ruled  aright,  however  dark  and  severe  the 
lethod  may  sometimes  seem.  We  stand  aghast 
t  the  permitted  evil,  and  feel  for  the  season 
hat  He  hath  forgotten  to  be  merciful,  but  the 
leans  and  the  end  were  both  His,  and  if  we  can- 
ot  fathom  His  counsels,  we  can  submit  without 
lurmuring. 

How  often  as  time  progressed,  has  light 
roken  in  upon  the  shadowy  past,  till  what  ap- 
eared  so  merciless  has  changed  its  whole  aspect, 
ad  glows  upon  us  now  with  the  warmth  of 
eavenly  blessing.  The  crooked  paths  in  God's 
ood  time  were  all  made  straight,  and  thus  in 
ternity  shall  we  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

Alike  over  the  most  distant  orb  that  rolls 
irough  space,  and  the  mote  that  glitters  in  the 
inbeam,  nothing  too  mighty  or  too  mean,  God 
ileth,  and  what  an  assurance  of  safety  is  this  ! 
nd  when  we  go  hence,  leaving  what  we  have 
aown  and  loved  behind,  and  bearing  with  us 
)thing  extraneous,  when  upon  our  astonished 
aze  breaks  the  glories  of  the  a  kingdom,"  when 
te  angel  guide  opens  to  us  the  view  of  worlds 
tat  no  man  can  number,  will  not  all  our  ecstasy 
so  find  vent  in  the  one  embracing  word,  Infi- 
ite  !  Infinite  ! — New- England  Farmer. 


Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden. —  Old 
'roverb. 

A  great  mind  advances  like  an  iceberg,  borne 
i  by  a  deep  under-current,  against  the  surface- 
>w  which  sweeps  the  superficial  along. 


THE    STARS    AND    THE    EARTH,    OR  THOUGHTS 
UPON  SPARE  TIME    AND  ETERNITY. 
(Continued    from  page  684  ) 

Let  us  here  stop  for  a  moment  to  make  one  of 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  proposi- 
tions, which  we  have  laid  down,  and  which  are 
so  clear  and  evident  to  every  reasonable  mind. 

We  have  here  a  perfectly  intelligible  percep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  omniscience  of  God  with 
relation  to  past  events.  If  we  imagine  the  Deity 
as  a  man  with  human  powers,  but  in  a  far  supe- 
rior degree,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  attribute  to 
Him  the  faculty  and  power  of  really  overlooking 
and  discerning,  even  in  the  most  minute  partic- 
ulars, every  thing  which  may  be  sensibly  and 
actually  overlooked  and  seen  from  a  real  point 
of  observation. 

Thus,  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  how  any  past 
earthly  deed  or  occurrence,  even  after  thousands 
of  years,  is  as  distinctly  and  immediately  in 
God's  presence  as  if  it  were  actually  taking  place 
before  his  eyes,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
imagine  Him  present  at  a  certain*  point,  at  which 
the  light  and  the  reflection  of  the  circumstance 
is  just  arriving. 

Supposing  that  this  result  is  established ; 
Omniscience,  with  respect  to  the  past,  becomes 
identical  and  one  and  the  same  thing  with  actual 
Omnipresence  with  regard  to  space.  For,  if  we 
imagine  the  eye  of  God  present  at  every  point 
of  space,  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
world  appears  to  Him  immediately  and  at  once. 

That  which  occurred  on  earth  eight  minutes 
before  is  glancing  brightly  and  evidently  in  Hig 
sight  in  the  sun.  Upon  the  star  of  the  twelfth 
magnitude,  occurrences  which  have  passed  away 
for  four  thousand  years  are  seen  by  Him ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  points  of  space  are  the  pic- 
tures of  the  events  which  have  happened  in 
every  moment  since. 

Thus  we  have  here  the  extension  of  Time, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  Space,  brought 
so  near  to  our  sensible  perception,  that  time  and 
space  cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  different 
from  one  another.  For  those  things  which  are 
consecutive  one  to  the  other  in  point  of  time  lie 
next  to  one  another  in  space.  The  effect  does 
not  follow  after  the  cause,  but  it  exists  visibly  in 
space  near  it ;  and  a  picture  has  spread  itself  out 
before  us,  embracing  space  and  time  together, 
and  representing  both  so  entirely  and  at  once 
that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  separate  or  distin- 
guish the  extension  of  space  from  that  of  time. 

The  omniscience  of  God,  with  regard  to  the 
past,  is  become  intelligible  and  easy  to  us,  as  a 
sensible  and  material  all-surveying  view.  Be- 
fore His  eyes,  endued  with  immeasurable  powers 
of  sight,  the  picture  of  past  thousands  of  years 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  actually  extended  in 
space. 

Hence,  when  we  imagine  the  purely  human 
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sense  of  sight  rendered  more  extended  and  acute, 
we  are  able  actually  to  comprehend  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity. 

But  according  to  the  reverse,  the  excellence 
of  this  human  sense  becomes  clear  to  us,  if  we 
have  by  this  time  understood  that  it  only  re- 
quires an  increased  optical  and  mechanical  in- 
tensity of  it  to  communicate,  at  least  by  approxi- 
mation, a  divine  power,  viz.  omniscience  with 
regard  to  the  past,  to  beings  endowed  with  such 
exalted  powers  of  vision. 

Having  drawn  this  clear  and  intelligible  in- 
ference from  the  previous  considerations,  let  us 
take  a  step  further  in  advance.  But  since  from 
this  point  the  ideas  of  Possibilty  and  Impossi- 
bility must  be  frequently  referred  to,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  and  our  readers  mutually  under- 
stand each  other  on  this  subject. 

We  call  that  possible  which  does  not  contra- 
dict the  laws  of  thought;  we  call  that  impossible 
which  contradicts  these  laws. 

Hence,  every  ultimate  accomplishment  of  a 
human  discovery  is  possible.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  reach  the  limit  which  can  only  be  attained 
on  such  suppositions  as  are  themselves  impossible 
according  to  the  foregoing  definition. 

For  example,  it  is  possible  to  pass  through  any 
given  definite  space  in  any  fixed  and  definite 
period  of  time.  For  as  with  a  steam-carriage 
we  can  travel  a  geographical  mile  in  ten  minutes, 
and  with  the  electric  telegraph  can  ring  a  bell  at 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  in  a  second,  so  the  sup- 
position that  we  may  be  enabled  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  with  a  speed  far  surpassing 
the  rapidity  of  light,  rests  upon  possibility. 

We  repeat  that  practically  and  experimentally 
such  a  result  will  never  be  arrived  at,  and  re- 
quire simply  that  the  following  be  allowed. 

If  we  show  that  something  which  hitherto  ex- 
isted only  in  a  dream,  or  in  the  imagination  of 
the  enthusiastic,  can  appear  attainable  and  real  j 
but  has  only  such  impediments  as  arise  from  in- 
ability to  render  perfect  certain  known  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other with  sufficient  rapidity ;  I  say  that,  when 
we  have  shown  this,  the  question  is  transferred 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  dreams  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  species  of  possibility 
which  does  not  contradict  the  laws  of  thought. 
For  example  :  the  question  whether  there  is  such 
a  bird  as  the  phoenix,  belongs  to  the  dominion 
of  dreams  and  folly.  But,  I  say,  if,  supposing 
it  were  possible  for  us  to  prove  that  this  bird 
actually  were  living  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  below  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  if  this 
evidence  were  perfectly  accurate,  lucid,  and  ir- 
refutable, then  indeed  it  would  still  be  impossible 
for  us  to  see  this  bird  with  our  bodily  eyes ;  but 
now  that  the  impediments  which  oppose  the  reali- 
zation of  the  sight  are  clearly  and  intelligibly 
demonstrated,  we  may  proceed  to  our  purpose  of 


contriving  mechanical  means  to  overcome 
in  the  present  instance. 

Thus,  a  question  hitherto  only  referable 
region  of  ideas,  dreams,  and  enthusiasm, 
brought  to  such  a  point  that  the  impedi 
against  its  resolution  are  simply  mechanic 
relative  to  space,  is  placed  quite  in  anoth> 
much  nearer  district ;  viz.  under  the  dor 
of  what  we  above  designated  as  possible, 
must  not  here  forget,  that  this  possibility 
to  be  mistaken  for  experimental  practicabilil 
not  to  be  looked  upon  in  reference  to  its 
tion  being  attained  at  any  time ;  but  it  i 
bears  upon  the  question,  inasmuch  as  ideas 
are,  as  it  were,  overcome  and  won  out 
region  of  empty  thought  into  this  district  < 
sibility,  are  now  brought  nearer  to  our  imnj 
perception  (be  it  well  observed,  perceptio 
not  'practicability),  and  are  thus  raised  out  o 
cloudy  and  feverish  fancies  into  intel 
ideas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


UTILITY  OF  SMALL  BIRDS. 

Almost  all  civilized  communities  have 
humane  laws  for  the  protection  of  game, 
owe  the  existence  of  such  laws  very  mi 
the  influence  of  sportsmen.  Perhaps  we 
not,  therefore,  to  complain  that  in  framii 
statutes,  reference  seems  to  have  been  had  < 
to  birds  and  animals  fit  for  game.  But  it 
at  all  inconsistent  with  this  end  to  incl 
such  laws  singing  birds,  that  now  are  left ; 
without  a  chance  for  life.  One  would  si 
that  a  civilized  man  would  mark  his  supe 
over  a  savage  by  a  greater  appreciation  of 
beautiful.  But  no  savage  nation  in  the 
that  we  are  aware  of,  furnishes  examp 
such  wanton  destruction  of  harmless  bir 
exist  among  ourselves.  The  former  gam< 
of  New- York  protected  song-birds,  as  we  i 
formed.  But  when  the  present  laws  were  i 
ed,  former  provisions,  including  protect 
robbins,  bobo'links,  cat-birds,  &c,  were  rep 
And  now  there  is  nothing  to  check  the 
and  needles  destruction  of  small  birds. 

But  farmers  and  towns-people  have  an  In 
in  the  modification  and  improvement  o 
present  game  laws.  It  is  right  to  protect 
trout,  partridges,  quails,  and  such  like ;  j 
them  an  unmolested  breeding  and  r< 
season )  but  every  farmer  and  every  towi 
has  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  very 
other  species  of  creatures,  except  those  c( 
for  the  table. 

Birds  are  the  staunch  friends  of  ever 
that  raises  fruit,  grain,  or  grass.  They  ai 
constitutional  check  put  upon  depredatii 
sects.  Every  cherry  that  a  robin  eats  he 
for  at  least  five  hundred  times  over  by  cou 
and  nameless  injurious  insects  devoured,  a 
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his  meat  diet.    Woodpeckers,  meadow-larks, 
ue-birds,  blue-jays,  sparrows,  robins,  and  the 
hole  tribe  of  thrush ers,  are  indefatigable  friends 
the  garden  and  the  farm.    They  never  boast 
their  services.    They  seem  quite  unconscious 
their  usefulness.    They  make  no  demand 
>on  the  farmer,  on  the  score  of  beauty,  song, 
service.    They  perform  their  disinterested 
bor  of  abating  the  insect  plague  under  all  dis- 
uragements,  and  even  when  requited  with 
tuse  and  persecution.    With  these  ^services, 
ey  also  bring  to  us  an  amount  of  enjoyment 
their  songs,  which  no  man  of  sensibility  can 
ough  appreciate,  and  which  is  not  a  whit  less 
serving  because  they  sell  no  tickets  for  their 
ncert,  and  pass  around  no  hat  after  their  per- 
rmance. 

And  yet,  one  would  think  that  the  service  and 
e  songs  of  birds  were  their  vices.  The  eager- 
ss  of  boys  to  kill  them,  the  ruthless  destruction 
them  around  towns  and  cities,  principally  on  the 
.bbath  day,  by  boys,  apprentices,  not  merely 
r  their  own  excitement  in  hunting  them,  or 
r  their  own  table  use,  but  as  a  matter  of  mer- 
andise,  bids  fair  to  exterminate  small  birds  in 
e  vicinity  of  large  places,  unless  laws  shall  in- 
•fere. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  small  birds  are  sent  to 
irket,  not  only  at  seasons  when,  if  ever  they 
ight  be  shot  without  danger  of  checking  their 
srease,  but  as  their  breeding  season  is  also 
at  part  of  the  year  most  inviting  to  the  fields ; 
ey  are  then  ruthlessly  destroyed,  nests  broken 
I  eggs  taken,  and  the  whole  generation  shot, 
the  loins  of  their  federal  heads. 
This  grievance  has  been  especially  felt  around 
iw-York  and  Brooklyn.  Two  or  three  very 
pensive  and  painstaking  efforts  have  been 
ide  to  introduce  foreign  birds  into  our  neigh- 
rhood.  Hundreds  of  the  English  sky-lark 
ve  at  several  different  importations  been 
Dught  over.  At  length  the  endeavor  succeeded, 
ey  regularly  breed  on  Long  Island.  They 
y  be  heard  singing  in  the  air  for  many  miles 
fek,  and  are  gradually  extending  their  circuit 
^habitation.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
im  again.  The  German  gunners  that  pursue 
im  are  thinning  their  numbers,  and  unless 
redy  check  is  put  upon  their  wantonness,  the 
-larks  will  soon  go  to  Fulton  market,  to 
s:le  the  palate  of  gourmands. 
iThis  evil,  like  all  others,  is  largely  the  result 
iignorance.  If  all  parents  would  make  hu- 
Mty  to  brute  beasts,  and  partiality  to  birds,  a 
tjeet  of  instruction  ;  if  all  schools  would  give 
>oys  some  intelligent  conception  of  the  uses 
)irds;  if  all  the  newspapers  would  join  in 
ng  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
I  *e  would  soon  exist  a  public  sentiment  that 
|  Id  put  an  end  to  this  barbarism.  Reader, 
I  you  do  nothing  for  the  birds  ? — Home 
1  rnal. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  as  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University,  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  gave  the 
following  maxims  to  the  students.  Never  affect 
(he  said)  to  be  more  than  you  are — either  richer 
or  wiser.  Never  be  ashamed  to  say,  "  I  do  not 
know."  Men  will  then  believe  you  when  you 
say,  "  I  do  know."  Never  be  ashamed  to  say, 
whether  as  applied  to  time  or  money,  "I  can- 
not afford  it "I  cannot  afford  to  waste  an 
hour  in  the  idleness  to  which  you  invite  me ;  I 
cannot  afford  the  guinea  you  ask  me  to  throw 
away."  Once  establish  yourself  and  your  mode 
of  life  as  what  they  really  are,  and  your  foot  is 
on  solid  ground,  whether  for  the  gradual  step 
onward  or  for  the  sudden  spring  over  a  preci- 
pice. From  these  maxims  let  me  deduce  an- 
other. Learn  to  say  "  No"  with  decision,  "  Yes" 
with  caution.  "No"  with  decision  whenever  it 
meets  a  temptation ;  <£  Yes"  with  caution  when- 
ever it  implies  a  promise.  A  promise,  once 
given,  is  a  bond  inviolable.  A  man  is  already 
of  consequence  in  the  world  when  it  is  known 
that  we  can  implicitly  rely  on  him.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  in  life  such  a  person  preferred  to  a 
long  list  of  applicants  for  some  important  charge ; 
he  has  been  lifted  at  once  into  station  and  for- 
tune, merely  because  he  has  this  reputation — 
that  when  a  man  says  he  knows  a  thing,  he  knows 
it;  and  when  he  says  he  will  do  a  thing  he  will 
do  it. 

Many  a  man  is  solitary  in  the  midst  of  so- 
ciety, thirsting  for  companionship  like  Tantalus 
for  water,  which  rose  to  his  chin,  but  fled  from 
his  lips. 

Let  us  choose  to  commune,  where  there  is  the 
warmest  sense  of  religion  ;  where  devotion  ex- 
ceeds formality,  and  practice  most  corresponds 
with  profession  ;  and  where  there  is,  at  least,  as 
much  charity  as  zeal  :  for  where  this  society  is 
to  be  found,  there  shall  we  find  the  church  of 
God. — Penn. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Telegraph. — It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Reuter,  of  tele- 
graph fame,  is  abouc  to  lay  down  telegraph  wires  from 
the  reporting  galleries  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to 
the  offices  of  the  different  newspapers,  so  as  to  serve  up 
the  orations  hot  from  that  locality. 

Coal  Oil  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. — The  Rocky 
Mountains  News  says  that  coal  oil  has  been  discover- 
ed in  the  mountains,  about  five  miles  from  Cannon 
City.  The  spring  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and 
the  oil  is  said  to  be  fully  as  pure  as  that  found  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  largest  cast  iron  building  in  the  world  is  now 
being  erected  at  Havana,  Cuba,  by  James  Bogadus, 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  is  intended  for  a  warehouse  to 
store  merchandize  on  the  dock.  In  length,  it  is  800 
feet;  depth,  70  feet;  height,  50  feet. 

Cultivating  Liquorice  in  Texas. — The  San  Anto- 
nia  Ledger  says  that  a  "M,  Poinsard  of  that  city  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  the  culture  and  acclima- 
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tion  of  liquorice  root,  which  he  had  imported  from 
France.  Of  all  the  plants  imported,  one  alone  survi- 
ved. So  luxuriant  was  its  growth  that  it  radiated, 
notwithstanding  the  drouth,  covering  the  ground  for 
a  circumference  of  fifteen  feet,  proving  that  irrigation 
is  not  necessary  to  its  successful  growth.  Indeed  so 
successful  has  M.  Poinsard  been,  both  in  relation  to 
its  acclimation  and  culture,  that  be  looks  forward 
to  the  liquorice  root  becoming  speedily  an  article  of 
extensive  export  from  Western  Texas." 

Public  Schools. — The  Governor  in  his  last  message 
states  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  now  in  the 
schools  is  647,414,  being  an  increase  of  44,422;  these 
were  taught  in  11,577  schools,  621  more  than  in  1857, 
during  an  average  term  of  five  months  and  five  and 
one  half  days,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  six  cents  per  pupil,  per 
month,  by  14,065  teachers,being  529  more  than  in  1857; 
The  entire  expenditure  of  the  system,  for  the  past 
year,  including  that  of  the  School  Department,  is 
$2,638,550.80. 

The  Commerce  op  Liberia. — The  custom  house  re- 
turns from  Monrovia  for  the  year  1859  give  the  follow- 
ing results— exports,  $190,369.22;  imports, $143,858; 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  $46,522.22.  The  main 
articles  of  export  were  palm  oil,  camwood,  ivory, 
sugar,  molasses,  palm  kernels  and  coffee.  There  are 
five  other  ports  of  entry,  the  returns  of  which  are  not 
before  us.  The  production  of  the  above  named  sta- 
ples of  export  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Persian  Students  in  Paris. — Forty-two  young  Per- 
sians, between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  are  now 
pursuing  the  regular  course  of  studies  in  the  various 
colleges  of  France.  The  Shah  and  many  of  the  high- 
est families  in  Persia  are  using  their  influence  with 
great  perseverance  in  inducing  their  wealthy  country- 
men to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  France. 

The  famous  Pemberton  mill,  at  Lawrence,  rebuilt 
on  the  site  of  that  terrible  slaughter,  has  cost  nearly 
half  a  million.  It  will  commence  running  this  week, 
employing  about  one  thousand  operatives:  It  is  owned 
by  the  old  proprietors,  David  Nevins  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  National  Census. — The  eighth  national  census  : 
is  now  completed,  but  as  yet  the  details  of  the  work 
have  not  been  furnished  to  the  public.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Gov.  Morgan  in  his  message,  based 
upon  official  information  from  Washington,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  is  31,374,856,  and  the 
population  of  our  own  State  3,827,000,  which  show  an 
increase  since  1850  of  8,183,782,  in  the  population  of 
the  whole  country,  and  an  increase  in  the  State  of 
New  York  of  730,394.  The  official  returns  of  the  fol- 
lowing fourteen  States  show  the  subjoined  amounts 
and  the  increase  within  ten  years : — 


State*.                          Pop.  in  1850.  Pop.  in  1860. 

Connecticut.                   370,792  461,838 

Massachusetts                  924,514  1,331,499 

New  York  3,097,394  3,827,000 

Pennsylvania            ...  2,311,786  2,913,441 

New  Jersey                     489,555  660,093 

Ohio  1,980,329  2,383,982 

Indiana                          988,416  1,347,000 

Georgia                         906,185  1,075,977 

Maryland                        583,034  682,376 

Virginia  1,421,661  1,658,190 

Iowa                                192,214  676,435 

Illinois                            851,470  1,789,496 

Michigan                         397,654  749,969 

Wisconsin                       305,391  777,771 

N.  Y.  paper. 


Free-Negro  Law  in  Kentucky. — The  free  negro  law 
passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  the  year,  provides 


that  hereafter  no  slave  shall  be  emancipated  unl 
ample  security  be  given  for  his  removal  from 
State  within  ninety  days ;  that  any  free  negro  or  r 
latto  entering  Kentucky  with  the  intention  of  remain 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  j 
than  six  years  ;  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  not  resid 
of  the  State,  entering  it  for  any  purpose  whatei 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  one  nor  m 
than  five  years  ;  such  convicts,  after  serving  out  o 
forth  their  time  of  sentence,  may  be  discharged  u{ 
giving  good  security  to  leave  the  Commonwealth  wi 
ten  days ;  a  return  to  the  State,  after  a  dischai 
under  the  foregoing  provisions,  is  made  punisha 
with  imprisonment  for  life  ;  free  negroes  or  mulatt 
who  leave  Kentucky  to  go  to  a  non-slaveholding  Stf 
will  be  deemed  to  frave  forfeited  their  residence  in 
former,  excepting  those  employed  on  board  stea 
boats:  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  who  shall  kee 
disorderly  house,  or  be  without  the  means  of  earn 
an  honest  support,  shall  be  sold  into  servitude  for  i 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  years;  free  negn 
or  mulattoes  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  may  mr 
choice  of  an  owner,  who,  upon  complying  with  cert 
provisions,  becomes  the  owner  of  such  sla* e  for  li 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarka 
quiet,  but  the  supplies  are  light  and  holders  genera 
are  firm  in  their  demands.  Small  sales  to  retail 
and  bakers  from  $5  25  to  5  62  per  barrel  for  coma 
superfine  and  good  extra  ;  $5  50  a  5  75  for  ex 
family,  and  $6  50  a  7  25  for  fancy  lots.  Noth: 
doing  in  Ry«  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is  h 
at  $3  62$.  The  last  sale  of  the  latter  was  at  $2  75  ] 
barrel. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  sm 
and  it  is  in  p"><  d  requ'-st  at  full  -ates.  Small  sales 
fair  and  pnL  1  ania  ar    Western  red  at  $1 

a  1  35  per  bust  Jk  is  scarce  and  ranges  fr 

$1  45  a  1  50.  Ry<-  is  steady  at  76  cents  for  Per 
sylvania  and  70  certs  for  Southern.  Corn  is  h< 
firmly  and  is  in  steady  demand.  Small  sales  of  n 
yellow  at  60  a  62c.  and  old  at  69  a  70  cents.  Oi 
are  steady  at  33  cents  for  Penna.  and  33  a 
cents  for  Delaware.  500  bushels  Barley  Malt  s< 
at  85  cents. 

Clovbrseed  is  steady.  Further  sales  at  $5  00 
5  25  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  2  37.  Fla 
seed  is  dull ;  sales  to  $1  45  a  146. 


C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F( 
j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  seBsi 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19th  of  11 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advan< 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  tbe  session.  No  ext 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Books  issued  by  the  Book  Association  of  Friend 
and  for  sale  at  No.  439  Market  St.,  324  S.  5th  S 
533  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  15  S.  Howard  S' 
Baltimore. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN* 
(  Continued  from  page  691.) 

I     Next  day  we  passed  over  the  Frith  about 
i  seven  miles  broad,  landed  at  Kinghorn  and  rode 
i  to  a  town  called  Cowper,  and  the  day  following 
1  reached  the  house  of  one  who  esteemed  him- 
[■  self  a  Friend,  near  Montross,  where  we  endea- 
j  vored  to  have  a  meeting,  but  he  would  not  al- 
|low  it,  alleging,  that  it  would  do  his  people  or 
servants  no  good,  and  as  for  himself,  he  thought 
(the  knew  as  much  of  Truth  as  we  could  inform 
him  ■  and  indeed  he  seemed  so  whole  and  self- 
-righteous, I  thought  it  would  not  avail  to  say 
much  to  him.    We  were  informed  by  a  person 
who  accompanied  us  a  few  miles,  that  this  man, 
in  his  younger  years,  had  a  public  testimony  to 
bear  for  the  Truth,  but  had  for  a  long  time  left 
It  off  (as  he  worded  it,)  and  now,  his  men  ser- 
vants must  not  approach  him  with  their  heads 
covered ;  If  the  light  in  you  become  darkness, 
low  great  is  that  darkness.    From  hence  we 
vent  to  Ury,  the  seat  of  Robert  Barclay,  grand- 
lion  to  the  Apologist ;  but  had  no  meeting  until 
ve  came  to  the  Old-Town,  near  a  mile  north  of 
Aberdeen,  which  was,  through  the  goodness  of 
he  Lord,  somewhat  strengthening  •  from  thence 
rent  to  John  Elmslie's  at  Old-Meldrum,  and  on 
he  first  day  morning  attended  Killmuck  meet- 
•ajg,  and  in  the  evening  one  at  Old-Meldrum,  to 
•hich  many  people  came,  and,  through  Divine 
ivor,  these  meetings  were  satisfactory ;  the  next 
ay  we  had  a  select  meeting  with  Friends,  of 
|  horn  there  are  several  here,  tender  and  valua- 
ble, and  we  parted  in  love;  and  going  to  Kings- 


wells  had  a  meeting  there  with  many  Friends 
and  others,  truth  owning  the  service,  which  was 
cause  of  humble  rejoicing.  Continuing  at  and 
near  Aberdeen,  we  had  a  large  meeting  on  first  day 
at  Robert  Barclay's.  Although  the  descendants 
and  children  of  Friends  who  were  as  bright  stars 
in  their  day,  may  value  themselves  on  the  wor- 
thiness of  their  parents  ;  yet  if  they  do  not  love 
and  serve  the  God  of  their  fathers  with  a  per- 
fect heart  and  an  upright  mind,  he  will  not  own 
them  with  his  heavenly  presence,  but  they  will 
be  as  unsavory  salt. 

We  then  set  forward  on  our  return  towards 
England,  taking  two  meetings  in  our  way  to 
Glasgow,  where,  on  first  day,  we  had  also  two 
which  were  large,  open  and  satisfactory,  to  which 
many  tender  inquiring  people  came,  who  be- 
haved well,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
had  another  with  those  called  Friends,  by  them- 
selves, having  a  concern  to  lay  before  them  the 
need  they  had  to  look  to  their  ways  and  conversa- 
tion, that  they  might  be  as  lights  and  good  ex- 
amples among  the  people  of  that  place,  who 
were  seekers  after  the  Truth,  and  not  give  them 
occasion  of  stumbling  through  an  evil  conduct. 
Then  passing  to  Carlisle  in  Cumberland,  More- 
house, Seoby,  Solport  and  Kirklington,  in  most 
of  which  meetings  truth  seemed  to  be  professed, 
but  too  few  had  the  life  thereof  in  possession, 
which  occasions  hard,  dry  meetings.  We  rode 
to  Cornwood  in  Northumberland,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  a  man  who  had  been  for  several 
years  of  a  disorderly  conduct,  and  much  given 
to  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink,  until  he 
had  very  much  impaired  his  constitution,  but  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  open  his  understanding,  and 
make  him  acquainted  with  his  blessed  Truth, 
whereby  he  was  made  free  from  that  evil,  and 
received  strength  to  forsake  his  old  companions ; 
but  his  joining  with  Friends  was  a  great  grief  to 
his  wife,  who  informed  me  that  through  prejudice 
for  a  time,  she  would  rather  he  had  continued 
his  former  course  of  living  than  to  become  a 
Quaker,  until  observing  the  sweetness  of  his  tem- 
per and  the  recovery  of  his  health  in  some  de- 
gree, with  a  solid  and  sober  conduct,  she  was 
reached,  and  made  to  believe  in  the  power  by 
which  he  had  known  such  a  victory,  and  joined 
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herself  in  the  same  religious  profession;  they 
appeared  to  he  steady  Friends.  I  would  to  God 
that  all  tipplers  and  drunkards  would  turn  to 
that  great  prophet  which  is  in  Israel,  that  they 
might  by  him  be  cleansed  from  that  leprosy  of 
sin  !  We  had  a  comfortable  meeting  the  next 
day  in  his  house,  with  his  neighbors  and  some 
Friends  :  and  on  First  day  were  at  Allondale 
meeting,  where  are  some  solid  Friends,  though 
others  much  tainted  with  a  spirit  of  Ranterism, 
which  is  a  confident,  self-righteous  spirit  and 
very  hard  to  be  won  upon.  After  having  a 
meeting  at  Alstinmoor,  we  passed  to  the  meet- 
ings at  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  Terril,  and 
Strickland  which  is  in  a  corner  of  Westmore- 
land ;  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  had  the 
meeting  at  Terril,  a  man  of  that  place  saying, 
he  thought  it  needless,  or  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  to  advantage,  as  most  of  their  mem- 
bers had  been  at  Penrith  meeting  :  but  after  the 
meeting  he  desired  that  I  would  not  take  it  hard 
of  him  for  endeavoring  to  discourage  me,  owning 
that  he  was  mistaken ;  whereupon  I  cautioned 
him  to  be  more  careful  in  future,  how  he  dis- 
couraged such  who  had  come  so  many  thousand 
miles  to  visit  them.  Having  meetings  at  divers 
places  in  the  week  following,  I  travelled  in  great 
pain  and  anguish  of  mind,  from  a  sense  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  dark,  deistical  spirit  over  many 
of  the  professors  of  truth,  of  which  concern  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  give  me  strength  and  under- 
standing to  clear  myself  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  there  is  no  power  but  his,  that  can  enable 
his  servants  to  do  his  work,  and  is  over  all  the 
powers  of  satan.  On  the  next  First  day  we 
were  at  Holme  meeting ;  in  the  forenoon  I  sat 
silent,  one  of  the  stock  of  the  old  Ranters  was 
there  and  very  troublesome,  accusing  many 
Friends,  no  doubt  falsely,  and  in  the  afternoon 
meeting  I  had  not  much  to  say,  believing  that 
old  ranting  spirit  is  rather  fed  with  words  and 
delights  in  contention,  but  found  it  my  place  to 
exhort  Friends  to  retire  deeply  inward  in  all 
their  meetings,  humbly  waiting  to  be  admitted 
into  the  heavenly  presence,  to  know  their  place 
of  feeding  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  rant- 
ing spirits ;  for  if  they  suffered  their  own  spirits 
to  rise  or  resent  their  ill  usage,  the  meeting 
would  be  the  more  disquieted.  Our  next  meet- 
ings were  at  Allonby  and  Broughton,  from 
whence  I  went  home  with  our  friend  Christopher 
Wilson  to  his  house  at  Graysothen,  and  the 
next  day  attended  the  burial  of  a  young  man  at 
Pardsay  Hall,  and  the  day  following  the  burial  of 
a  young  woman  at  the  same  place,  both  of  which 
meetings  were  very  large  and  solid,  and  I  hope 
through  divine  goodness  profitable  to  many.  The 
First  day  of  the  following  week  we  were  at  two 
meetings  at  Whitehaven,  in  both  which  I  had 
some  service  under  the  influence  and  owning  of 
truth.  We  put  up  our  horses  at  a  Friend's  house 
who  had  been  used  to  lodge  public  Friends,  but 


I  was  not  free  to  tarry  there,  being  burthened 
with  his  condnct  in  the  manner  of  his  entertain- 
ment, which  was  even  to  superfluity  and  gran 
deur,  no  way  becoming  the  simplicity  of  truth  : 
so  after  shewing  my  dislike  therewith  I  went  tc 
the  house  of  John  Harris  at  Highfield,  his  wife 
being  with  us,  and  rested  there  a  day,  the 
weather  being  exceeding  rainy ;  then  going  t( 
the  meetings  at  Cockermouth,  Isel,  and  Grayso 
then,  we  returned  to  Cockermouth  and  had  i 
meeting  with  Friends  by  themselves,  that  is 
without  giving  public  notice,  which  was  througl 
Divine  favor  to  good  satisfaction ;  resting  anothei 
day  with  our  friend  John  Harris,  we  went  tc 
meetings  at  Pardsay  Hall,  and  at  Keswick,  ai 
which  last  I  was  concerned  to  exhort  the  few 
Friends  there  to  keep  up  their  week-day  meeting 
having  a  fear  they  were  very  slack  on  that  ac 
count;  we  lodged  at  an  Inn,  where  we  had  the 
company  of  some  of  those  Friends,  and  in  par 
ticular  one  who  was  a  public  Friend ;  some  o: 
them  said,  if  he  would  attend  the  week-day  meet 
ing,  they  believed  the  rest  of  them  would ;  whicl 
gave  me  occasion  to  observe  to  him,  that  he  die 
not  example  well,  and  ought  to  be  more  careful 
as  he  had  a  public  testimony  to  bear  for  Truth  \ 
he  replied,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  industrious 
to  support  his  family ;  but  at  last  confessed 
that,  "  He  did  not  like  to  sit  with  so  few  Friends, 
for  none  else  would  come  on  a  week-day,  and  i( 
was  very  dull  and  poor  sitting,  and  he  liked  tc 
sit  in  meetings  where  there  were  many  assembled 
for  then  he  had  something  to  say,  so  life  die 
arise  and  all  were  comforted  and  edified ;"  bj 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had  greater  satisfactior 
in  preaching  than  in  humble,  silent  waiting  tc 
experience  the  worship  which  is  performed  ir 
Spirit  and  Truth,  to  edification  and  comfort;  ] 
told  him  that  I  feared  he  was  too  much  a  stran 
ger  to  pure  religion  and  the  nature  of  divine 
worship. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Hawkshead,  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  had  an  evening  meeting  there  in  £ 
Friend's  house,  and  next  day  were  at  the  Highi 
meeting,  and  then  at  Swarthmoor  where  George 
Fox  formerly  lived ;  though  it  had  been  famous 
for  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  it  is  now  at  a  lo^ 
state  there.  We  then  went  to  Kendal  in  West 
moreland,  where  we  attended  their  two  meetings 
on  the  First  day  of  the  week,  and  after  taking 
some  other  meetings  in  the  neighborhood,  re- 
turned to  that  town,  in  and  about  which  we  tar- 
ried several  days,  and  visited  more  than  twentj 
families  and  attended  ten  public  meetings,  manj 
of  which  opportunities  were  made  precious 
through  the  goodness  and  great  condescension  oi 
our  Lord  and  Saviour;  and  in  the  school  of  our 
friend  Thomas  Rebanks  I  had  an  extraordinary 
meeting ;  where  many  young  folks  not  of  out 
seciety  were  reached  by  the  power  of  Truth, 
which  was  comfortably  over  all,  praised  be  the 
Lord  for  ever.    In  the  course  of  our  visiting 
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families  here,  during  our  silent  sitting  in  one  of 
them,  my  mind  was  much  taken  up  in  thinking 
of  a  watch,  and  the  several  wheels  and  move- 
ments thereof,  until  I  was  grieved  at  such  trifling 
thoughts,  as  I  esteemed  them,  when  suddenly 
there  appeared  something  instructive  therein, 
and  I  had  a  freedom  to  say,  the  several  parts 
thereof  seemed  to  represent  the  excellent  inward 
faculties  and  gifts  bestowed  on  man,  and  that 
though  the  wheels,  &o.  of  a  watch  were  truly 
made,  and  placed  in  their  proper  order,  there 
must  be  a  main  spring  to  give  them  motion ;  so 
the  gifts  and  faculties  of  men  must  have  their 
main  spring  and  cause  of  motion  to  every  good 
work,  a  zeal  to  the  honor  of  the  Lord  their  cre- 
ator, and  a  fervent  holy  desire  to  answer  the  end 
of  their  creation  ;  and  as  there  is  a  regulating 
spring  to  a  watch,  so  also  there  should  be  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  themselves  ex- 
perienced in  his  light,  to  preserve  from  going 
too  fast,  knowing  by  his  heavenly  instruction, 
that  no  wisdom,  zeal,  strength,  or  ability  will 
enable  to  do  the  Lord's  work  to  his  honor  and 
the  good  of  man,  but  that  which  God  giveth ; 
and  in  order  that  a  watch  may  answer  the  end 
intended  by  its  maker,  there  is  a  visible  face  and 
hands  to  discover  the  inward  motion,  thereby 
shewing  time ;  so  it  is  needful  that  a  man  should 
be  a  co-worker  with  the  spirit  and  gift  of  grace 
in  his  inward  part,  that  others  beholding  the 
light  thereof  might  be  taught  to  glorify  God, 
and  in  his  light  so  to  number  his  days  and  walk 
in  his  fear,  as  to  die  in  his  favor.  As  a  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  a  fear  of  falling  short  of 
duty  may  at  times  prompt  man  to  rush  on  too  fast, 
it  is  needfnl  that  he  should  wait  in  humble  rev- 
erence to  feel  the  love  of  God,  and  the  influence 
of  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  and  experienced  by  those  who  are  spirit- 
ual, that  the  end  |of  all  their  labor  may  be  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  to  restore  those  who  are  over- 
taken in  error ;  and  that  men  may  ever  dwell  in 
that  which  gives  ability  to  labor  with  success  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  it  is  needful  that  their 
minds  should  be  inclosed  in  the  bosom  of  Truth, 
in  humble  retirement,  to  be  preserved  from  the 
various  tumults,  cumbers,  cares  and  temptations 
of  the  world,  which  would  otherwise  clog  their 
:  minds  and  deprive  them  of  their  true  spiritual 
i  sense  and  motion ;  and  so  in  a  watch  it  is  needful 
that  all  the  inward  parts,  which  are  so  curious, 
i  should  be  closed  from  damps,  vapors,  motes  and 
dust,  otherwise  it  would  thereby  be  deprived 
of  its  motion  and  become  useless  for  keeping 
time. 

My  intent  in  this  relation  is  to  shew  the  infi- 
nite condescension  of  him  whose  mercy  is  over  all 
his  works,  to  instruct  the  children  of  men,  each 
as  it  were,  in  his  own  tongue,  or  language  suita- 
ble to  his  understanding;  the  man  being  by 
l>j  trade  a  watchmaker,  seemed  to  be  tenderly 
.reached,  and  we  parted  in  a  degree  of  sweetness; 


it  was  the  Lord's  doing  and  marvellous  to  me, 
praised  be  his  holy  name  for  ever  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WAR  AND  VOTING. 

Jesus  Christ  declared  "  my  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight;"  hence 
in  agreement  with  this  testimony  he  who  advo- 
cates war  cannot  claim  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ. 

We  presume  there  is  no  evil  embracing  such 
a  vast  amount  of  wrong,  physical,  temporal  and 
moral,  on  which  all  nations  have  been  and  are  * 
so  well  agreed  in  its  expediency,  as  the  war 
system ;  therefore,  from  its  antiquity  and  populari- 
ty, few  question  its  rightfulness,  and  still  fewer 
are  disposed  to  investigate  the  subject  on  its  own 
merits. 

If  we  were  only  to  judge  of  war  by  its  effects, 
surely  it  deserves  no  countenance,  as  its  tendency 
is  to  engender  ill-will,  and  furnish  employment 
for  the  worst  passions  in  consummating  aggression 
and  tyranny,  to  the  destruction  of  property  and 
human  life  without  limit,  as  the -case  may  be. 
Now  what  can  be  more  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  that  "  breathes  glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good- 
will to  men." 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  military  system  and 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  founded  upon 
opposite  principles,  and  that  each  must  always 
produce  its  legitimate  fruits,  corresponding  with 
its  respective  nature  and  character?    Now  being 
free  agents,  which  of  those  principles  do  we  choose 
to  adopt,  as  we  see  the  impossibility  of  adopting 
both;  light  and  darkness  cannot  dwell  together, 
love  and  hatred  cannot  be  co-tenants  of  the  same 
breast ;  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  cannot  both  predominate  in  the  same 
mind  at  the  same  time.    The  Society  of  Friends 
has  made  its  election,  and  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  peace  society,  so  far  as  profes- 
sion is  concerned ;  and  its  discipline  prohibits 
any  member  from  "  complying  with  military  re- 
quisitions, or  paying  a  fine  or  tax  in  lieu  thereof." 
Now  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  members  should 
speak  but  one  language  on  this  subject.  This 
would  give  point  and  increased  force  to  their  tes- 
timony against  war,  and  could  hardly  fail  to 
awaken  in  the  community  greater  enquiry  into 
the  causes  of  war,  its  effects,  and  necessity. 

Different  views  exist  as  to  voting  at  the  polls  be- 
ing a  compromise  of  our  testimony  against  war. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  arraign  the  motives, 
or  censure  any  Friend  who  may  use  the  elective 
franchise,  but  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  so  that  they  may  have  a  candid  con- 
sideration. 

When  a  President  is  to  be  elected,  some  Friends 
think  they  see  a  wide  difference  in  the  candidates ; 
they  have  a  choice,  and  to  make  that  choice  tell, 
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it  must  be  manifested  at  the  polls,  and  for  want 
of  this  manifestation,  the  unworthy  may  be  elect- 
ed, and  he,  the  Friend,  will  occupy  the  position 
of  a  man  "  having  faith  without  works;"  and 
further  admitting  the  object  of  choice  to  be  de- 
ficient in  some  points,  he  is  still,  on  the  whole, 
much  in  advance  of  his  rival  candidate,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  wisdom,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the 
least. 

These  and  similar  reasons,  may  almost  lead 
some  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  becomes  their 
duty  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  matter  in  another 
direction — "  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."     We  are  not  to  employ  unjustifiable 
means  to  obtain  a  right  end.    We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  trample  upon  one  testimony  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  exalting  another.    The  President  we 
have  aided  to  elect,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  offi- 
cial duty,  calls  upon  us,  through  his  subordinate, 
to  do  our  share  of  military  service.    We  unhesi- 
tatingly object,  and  proceed,  forthwith,  to  state 
the  grounds  of  the  objection — that  we  are  Chris- 
tians, therefore  cannot  fight;  that  our  principle 
is  one  of  love,  of  kindness,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  to  the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good, 
and  that  we  are  even  conscientiously  constrained 
from  the  commission  of  any  act  that  may  be  con- 
strued as  an  endorsement  of  the  rightfulness  of 
a  military  system.    Our  demanding  officer  is 
struck  with  surprise,  and  inquires  where  our 
Christianity  and  conscientious  scruples  were  at 
the  time  we  voted  for  the  President,  whose  offi- 
cial duties,  in  part,  we  knew  to  be  of  a  military 
character,  and  were  now  only  in  proper  progress 
of  fulfilment;  and  further  urging  that  they  who 
place  a  man  in  office,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  all  such  requisitions  upon  them  as 
the  duties  of  that  office  in  its  execution  may  re- 
quire.   And  again,  if  this  conscientious  testimo- 
ny against  war  be  founded  upon  a  Christian  prin- 
ciple, a  permanent  basis,  why  its  variableness  ? 
sometimes  binding,  at  others  not ;  on  some  occa- 
sions made  paramount,  on  others  subordinate. 
Is  there  not  some  reason  to  fear  that  those  who, 
without  scruple,  submit  to  military  burdens  them- 
selves, may  conclude  (judging  from  our  present 
practice,)  that  Friends'  testimony  against  war 
must  be  grounded  upon  a  principle  possessed  of 
remarkable  elasticity  ?    Can  we  escape  the  con- 
viction, that  willingly  to  countenance  war,  even 
indirectly,  is  to  be  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  its  evils.    Hence  the  disciplinary  prohibition 
to  Friends  u  dealing  in  prize  goods/'    But  what 
think  ye,  which  is  the  greatest  violation  of  a  tes- 
timony against  war,  to  deal  in  prize  goods,  or 
place  a  man  in  that  office,  which  not  only  admits 
his  making  prizes  of  ships  and  merchandize,  but 
of  men  either  dead  or  alive? 

The  more  we  look  into  the  subject  of  Friends 
participating  in  political  strife,  and  giving  their 
aid  in  placing  men  in  any  office  embracing  mili- 


tary duties,  the  more  inconsistent  it  appears. 
From  the  enormity  of  the  war  system,  its  cruelty 
and  injustice,  its  powerful  obstruction  to  the  ad- 
vance of  morality  and  Christianity,  Friends  mak- 
ing the  profession  they  do  seem  imperatively 
called  upon  to  present  an  unbroken  front  in  bear- 
ing their  testimony  against  it.  But  how  can 
this  be,  so  long  as  some  continue  to  give  their  aid 
in  electing  men  to  fill  an  office,  they  themselves 
would  conscientiously  refuse  to  fill  because  of  its 
military  character.  Oh!  how  this  noble  Chris- 
tian testimony  might  be  revived  and  strength- 
ened, if  Friends  would  wash  their  own  hands 
clean,  stand  erect,  and  give  the  weight  of  their 
influence,  under  all  circumstances,  in  the  right 
direction.  May  they  thus  evince  to  a  discern- 
ing public,  the  importance  they  attach  to  their 
testimony,  in  a  united  labor,  heart  and  hand, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  its  promotion  and  preva- 
lence throughout  the  great  family  of  niam 

D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d  mo.,  1860. 

Published  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  1829. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Hopjdnson,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  a  gentleman  in  England. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  making  no  reply  to  that 
part  of  your  letter  which  treats  of  religious  con- 
cerns. I  have  avoided  such  topics  all  my  life, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  man  able  to  embark  in  such  discussions  and 
studies,  without  becoming  an  enthusiast  or  a 
bigot,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  ruin  or  injury 
of  his  practical  social  duties.  I  have  never  seen 
one  become  a  better  or  a  sounder  man,  and 
more  amiable  Christian,  by  involving  himself  in 
the  impassable  mazes  of  theological  controversy, 
or  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  doctrinal  points 
and  questions  which  have  no  termination,  no 
compromise,  no  rational  evidence  or  conviction 
on  either  side ;  which  have  been  undecided  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  forever  remain  so ; 
and  which,  happily,  it  is  entirely  unimportant 
when  or  how  they  are  decided.  I  have  seen  sensi- 
ble and  enlightened  men,  by  devoting  themselves 
to  such  investigations,  distract  and  cloud  their 
understanding,  fill  themselves  with  the  vain  con- 
ceit that  it  is  given  to  them  to  understand  mys- 
teries, far  beyond  the  fathom  of  human  intel- 
lect, and  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  explain 
to  any  plain  and  unsophisticated  mind — a  clear 
proof  that  they  really  do  not  understand  them 
themselves.  The  life  of  man  was  intended  to  be 
employed  in  useful  and  active  pursuits — in  the 
fulfilment  of  duties  requiring  the  practice  of  his 
moral  and  physical  energies  and  talents — and 
not  to  be  consumed  in  metaphysical  disquisitions 
which  lead  to  no  one  practical  or  useful  result  to 
the  individual,  his  family,  his  friends,  or  society. 
Men  who  employ  their  talents  and  their  time  in 
such  inconclusive  speculations,  become  uncom- 
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fortable  to  themselves,  and  often  uncharitable  to 
others ;  they  are  less  amiable  as  husbands,  fa- 
thers, or  masters ;  and  neglect  their  social  and 
domestic  duties  in  the  indulgence  of  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  expert  polemics.  They  mistake 
a  new  and  obscure  collection  of  words  for  know- 
ledge, and  unintelligible  phrases  for  wisdom,  and 
believe  they  are  displaying  the  testimonies  of 
truth,  when  they  are  only  repeating  sentences  of 
which  they  cannot  give  any  possible  explana- 
tion. The  truths  which  the  wise  and  just  crea- 
tor of  man  intended  to  be  his  guides  to  virtue 
and  happiness,  cannot  be  wrapped  up  in  libra- 
ries of  folios,  accessible  but  to  one  man  in  a  mil- 
lion; nor  to  be  found  only  by  poring  over  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  what  is  miscalled  learned  criti- 
cism upon  a  Hebrew  root,  or  a  Greek  participle. 
The  precepts  of  a  good  and  acceptable  life  are  as 
accesssible  to  all  the  human  race,  as  the  air  they 
breathe  in  common,  the  sun  which  shines  on 
them  all  alike,  and  the  food  and  water  which  re- 
fresh them.  Has  God  given  to  all  men  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  the  support  and  health  of 
their  perishable  bodies,  and  withheld  almost 
from  all,  that  which  is  indispensable  for  their 
eternal  welfare  ?  This  is  the  impious  conceit  of 
the  few  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
the  saving  secret,  the  immortal  panacea  ! 

"  Mr.  C  ,  of  whom  you  speak,  was  a  man 

of  distinguished  learning  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  also  of  general  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship, with  a  most  acute  and  penetrating  mind. 
He  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  with 
wealth,  reputation,  and  all  the  good  he  could 
have  desired  •  but  about  fifteen  years  or  more 
since,  he  became  a  devotee  to  the  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg.  From  that  moment  every  thing 
was  neglected  or  abandoned  for  these  studies, 
his  law  books  were  laid  aside,  his  clients  unat- 
tended to,  and  his  days  and  nights  given  to 
Hebrew  bib  es,  Latin  folios,  and  learned  criti- 
cisms and  commentaries.  He  was  soon  involved 
in  the  embarrassment  of  debts,  and  after  a  most 
miserable  existence  died  a  few  months  since  of 
a  broken  and  mortified  spirit,  leaving  a  wife  and 
children  destitute.  And  to  what  did  he  sacri- 
fice himself  and  family  1  What  discovery  has  he 
made  ?  What  truth  elucidated  or  established 
that  is  worth  one  farthing  to  any  body  ? 

"This  fondness  for  plaguing  ourselves  with 
what  we  can  never  unfold,  has  been  a  part  of 
our  nature  in  all  ages.  Childhood  is  amused  by 
riddles,  and  old  age  by  mysteries.  In  both  cases, 
after  guessing  again  and  again,  we  are  obliged 
to  "  give  it  up/'  In  this,  however,  they  differ 
— the  solution  of  riddles  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  human  faculties,  not  so  of  mysteries. 

"  I  have  unintentionally  run  on  in  this  course 
of  observation,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  the  in- 
!  tercst  you  seem  to  take  in  your  new  doctrines ; 

for  if  they  occupy  and  amuse  you,  they  are  so 
I  far,  at  least,  useful ;  and  I  do  not  fear  they  will 


lead  your  generous  spirit  into  any  neglect  of 
higher  duties,  or  to  any  intolerance  of  others; 
nor  are  my  remarks  pointed  particularly  at  your 
mode  of  faith.    I  repeat,  that  I  have  all  my 
life  avoided  all  knotty  and  disputed  points  of 
religion.    I  argue  with  nobody  about  the  trinity 
or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  the  mysteries  of 
free  knowledge  and  free  will ;  or  the  profound 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
I  read  nothing  about  them,  I  affirm  or  deny  noth- 
ing, I  know  nothing,  I  profess  not  to  understand 
them,  and  I  know  that  much  wiser  and  stronger 
men  have  come  to  no  understanding  about  them, 
after  centuries  of  learned  and  intolerant  disputa- 
tion, in  which  rivers  of  blood  as  well  as  of  ink, 
have  flowed  in  support  of  this  savage  and  un- 
christian warfare.   I  mix  not  in  such  strife,  but 
am  content  to  discharge,  as  well  as  I  can,  the 
duties  which  providence  has  assigned  me  accord- 
ing to  the  clear  and  undisputed  light  he  has 
given  me.    I  consider  religion  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conflicts  of  theologians,  and  the 
questions  of  the  schools ;  they  are,  to  my  mind, 
the  proofs  of  the  weakness,  the  pride,  and  the 
vindictive  intolerance  of  the  human  heart,  when 
inflamed  by  strong  passions.    Although  I  have 
been  a  constant  and  very  general  reader  for  more 
than  forty  years,  I  have  never  perused  one  page 
of  any  writer  upon  any  controverted  question  of 
religion,  not  even  a  sermon.    This  is  literally 
true,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  escaped  a  world  of 
perplexity  by  this  course,  and  lost  nothing  worth 
having. " 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  LAW  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  God  spake  to  the 
people  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  saying 
"  wash  ye,  make  ye  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doing  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do 
evil,  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow.  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord ;  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  white  as  wool  j  though  they  be  as 
crimson,  I  will  make  them  as  snow."  This 
scripture  testimony  would  indicate  that  it  is 
through  the  observance  of  the  moral  law,  that  we 
are  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  full  spirit- 
i  ual  communion  with  the  divine  mind,  by  which 
we  experience  all  old  things  to  be  done  away  and 
all  things  to  become  new.  Though  this  is  so,  man, 
even  while  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the  divine 
harmony,  is  still  cared  for.  While  sin  abounds, 
grace  doth  much  more  abound  ;  for  while  man  is 
acting  in  direct  violation  of  the  claims  of 
honesty,  sobriety,  mercy  and  charity,  thus  setting 
at  nought  the  moral  law,  we  find  the  visitations 
of  the  Most  High  (sometimes  through  his  judg- 
ments) arrest  the  feelings,  and  poor  fallible  man 
yields  to  the  convictions  of  Truth,    Here  the  re- 
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peutant  spirit  finds  a  new  way  opened,  by  which 
he  can  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well. 
This  way  is  by  observing  the  motions  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  or  the  law  of  the  Lord  written  in 
the  heart  (new  to  the  transgressor.)  This  is  the 
way  of  holiness — a  way  in  which  "  the  wayfar- 
ing: men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err." 

The  prophet  also  says  to  those  walking  in  this 
way,  "  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 
the  good  of  the  land."  It  is  the  willing  and 
obedient  children,  those  who  labor,  that  shall 
receive  wages,  and  to  those  who  labor  in  an  hon- 
est way,  either  for  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  living, 
food  is  sweet,  though  it  be  as  coarse  as  barley  bread 
and  scanty  even  as  a  few  small  fishes. 

Thus  there  is  encouragement  for  all  to  per- 
severe in  an  honest  endeavor  to  do  the  thing  that 
is  right.  Christ  the  divine  Power,  exemplified 
though  the  movements  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  re- 
ceives the  repentant  spirit,  and  instead  of  placing 
heavy  judgments  for  past  sins,  the  blessed  lan- 
guage is  "  go  and  sin  no  more."  How  great  is 
divine  mercy.  May  this  blessed,  heavenly  attri- 
bute more  abundantly  live  and  operate  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men.  It  is  a  feeling 
that  would  lead  us  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
is  lost.  Jesus  told  his  disciples,  "  I  am  not  sent 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  He 
also  said,  speaking  to  his  immediate  followers, 
"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."      j.  K. 


you  are,  God  will  own  you,  God  will  find  i 
for  you,  and  a  use  for  you.  The  less  you 
yourself,  the  less  you  cut  and  square  y< 
after  man's  judgment,  the  more  simply  you 
your  nature  as  it  is,  and  give  it  to  God  tc 
in  it  and  to  do  with  it  as  seemeth  good  i 
sight,  there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  so 
less  of  "  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees"  abou 
Absolute  simplicity  is  the  only  possible  gro\ 
absolute  sincerity.  What  chance  is  there  o 
sincerity  in  the  man,  who  begins  to  hide  nig 
Rarities,  and  to  conform  himself  to  the  tasl 
judgment  of  his  age  ?  Let  his  only  care 
abandon  himself  to  God,  and  God  will  be  a 
able  for  the  man's  eccentricities.  "  Wise 
justified  of  all  her  children,"  much  as  they 
from  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  must  be  caref 
he  do  not  cultivate  his  peculiarities,  for  th 
of  being  peculiar.  For  by  so  doing  his  l 
city  and  sincerity  of  character  would  be  q 
much  endangered,  as  by  the  denial  and  cc 
ment  of  his  peculiarities.  Many  a  man  sac 
both  simplicity  and  sincerity  to  singu 
And  there  is  an  affectation  of  simplicity  ai 
cerity,  in  which  there  lurks  the  subtlest  s 
of  hypocrisy.  Simplicity  consists  in  bein 
appearing  just  what  you  are,  neither  mo 
less.  This  is  the  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whou 
is  no  guile."  Even  in  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  such  an  one  there  is  no  si 
there  is  no  guile.  Moreover,  as  there  is  r 
wilfulness  in  his  ignorance,  nor  stubborni 
his  prejudices,  his  ignorance  will,  sooner  o 
inevitably  give  place  to  knowledge,  and  h 
judices  to  charity  and  impartiality.  Wh 
you  are,  be  simple,  and  though  your  fath 
mother  forsake  you,  "  The  Lord  will  tah 
up." — From  Quiet  Hours. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  FRIENDS. 

Much  discussion  has  grown  out  of  the 
posed  decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  b 
this  country  and  England,  and  it  may  h 
for  us  to  notice  this  subject  with  reference 
cially  to  one  or  two  points:  It  is  doubtful  i 
whether  there  is  any  decline  in  numerical  sti 
in  America;  if  we  take  either  or  both  brc 
of  the  Society,  the  natural  increase  by  birt 
reception  of  members  is  perhaps  quite 
to  the  losses  by  death,  or  apostacy  from  Qi 
ism.  But  that  there  is  a  lamentable  deel 
spiritual  power  I  think  no  one  will  deny.  'S 
are  the  Friends  here,  who  (as  George  Fo: 
would  be  the  case  with  the  faithful,)  sh 
"  neighborhood  for  ten  miles  round  ?" 
are,  it  is  true,  those  whose  labors  and  prea 
are  effectual  in  arousing  the  latent  though 
enquiry,  and  perhaps  stimulating  the  z( 
members.  But  I  apprehend  the  meaning  o 


AIDS  TO  THOUGHT. 

Be  yourself!  Elijah  was  a  distinguished  man 
of  God,  and  also  a  man  "  subject  to  like  passions  as 
we  are."  Put  both  these  facts  together,  and  any 
man  may  convince  himself  that  there  is  nothing 
in  his  natural  character  or  passions  to  hinder  him 
from  being  a  man  of  God.  Elijah  was  far  from 
being  the  meekest,  or  the  most  genial,  or  the 
most  loving,  or  loveable  of  men  : — some  men  have 
these  characteristics  by  nature,  but  Elijah  had 
not.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  temper,  of  vehem- 
ent passions,  apt  to  be  satirical  and  withering  to- 
wards those  who  differed  from  him  : — a  man, 
terrible  in  his  words,  terrible  too  in  his  deeds. 
But  such  as  he  was  in  nature  such  he  gave  him- 
self to  God  : — not  to  be  used  as  another  man,  of 
different  character  and  temperament,  would  be 
used,  but  to  be  used  as  he  could  be  used.  The 
fact  is,  God  can  use  any  sort  of  man,  and  every 
peculiarity  of  man, — only  let  the  man  give  him- 
self, as  he  is,  to  God.  This  is  what  Elijah  did, 
utterly  surrendered  his  nature  to  God. 

Without  judging  his  pecularities,  without  say- 
ing, I  ought  to  be  this,  that,  or  the  other,  let  me 
press  upon  the  reader,  to  give  up  his  whole  na- 
ture, in  childlike  simplicity,  to  God.  Suppose 
you  are  different  from  all  other  men, — suppose 
there  is  not  another  man  in  the  world  to  counten- 
ance you  in  your  individuality; — just  be  what  | 
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was,  that  the  shaking  should  be  among  those  who 
are  not  members — the  "  neighborhood."  In  this 
sense,  Friends  have  certainly  declined.  We  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  lack  of  active  zeal  for  the 
good  of  others.  Not  proselyting,  but  good  works, 
good  fruits,  holding  forth  the  light,  &c.  Why 
all  this  ?  May  one  who  loves  the  truth  answer  ? 
It  seems  that  Friends  as  a  society  are  too  much 
engrossed  with  their  own  internal  affairs.  Too 
much  time  is  required  to  battle  with  orthodoxy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  heterodoxy  on  the 
other.  Too  much  attention  given  to  trimming 
our  own  gardens,  to  secure  a  fair  show  in  the 
light  of  tradition,  that  they  may  conform  to  the 
old  landmarks,  rather  than  to  sowing  seed,  and 
reaping  harvests  in  the  great  field  of  the  world  ; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  the  "  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness," it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  to  them  that  are  afar  off. 

We  lack  the  missionary  spirit,  while  we 
are  too  careful  about  our  peculiarities  and 
forms.  Discipline  is  well,  it  is  important, 
nay  necessary,  but  not  necessary  to  salvation, 
not  necessary  to  secure  to  us  a  single  spirit- 
ual gift  or  blessing.  It  is  only  necessary  as 
a  bond  of  association;  and  although  it  may  be 
defective,  we  are  so  concerned  for  its  preserva- 
tion, that  we  labor  for  the  outward,  and  rest  too 
much  in  its  power,  rather  than  allow  our  affec- 
tions to  rise  higher,  and  our  views  of  unity  tend 
to  a  nobler  source,  and  our  hope  of  security  rest 
upon  a  surer  basis,  even  the  u  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  j"  not  the  truth  as  it  is  in  the  discipline, 
or  in  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers.  Preach  the 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor, — do  good  to  all  men, — 
purge  away  our  traditions,  and  have  no  more 
dependence  in  mere  forms,  be  they  of  speech, 
dress,  or  manner  of  worship,  but  let  the  irresist- 
ible claims  of  the  Divine  inward  nature  speak 
out,  and  possess  our  powers.  Do  not  repress  in 
youth  the  natural  thirstings  for  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  true  development  in  mind  and  heart  Let 
God  and  nature  rule,  and  not  our  honored  tradi- 
tions. Let  the  gifts  that  are  given  to  us  be  im- 
proved— our  talents  employed — put  to  the  ex- 
changers, that  they  may  be  returned  with  usury. 
Usage,  or  law,  cannot  determine  or  select  the 
talents  that  are  given,  any  more  than  they  can 
properly  direct  the  course  of  their  exercise.  Let 
nature  speak,  and  the  good  Spirit  guide,  while 
society  protects  these  gifts,  and  encourages  the 
inward  thirsting  of  the  young  mind  for  truth. 
Continued  intervention  leads  to  selfishness  and 
bigotry;  true  religion  uh  defiled  leads  to  an  out- 
going of  all  that  is  good  within  us  towards 
others,  and  this  brings  with  it  its  own  securi- 
ty, as  well  as  its  own  peace.  Talents,  gifts, 
are-  given  to  us  according  to  our  "  several 
ability,"  and;  being  given  thus,  it  is  a  positive 
duty  to  employ  them,  else  they  are  buried,  and 
we  are  open  to  the  charge  of  being  wicked  and 
slothful  servants.    (See  John  25th  chap.)  The 


exercise  of  certain  gifts  should  not  be  prevented, 
because  they  are  sometimes  abused  by  those  who 
do  employ  them ;  for  this  may  be  said  of  every 
known  gift  or  quality  of  mind. 

I  know  these  sayings  savor  of  revolution,  but 
they  will  declare  themselves,  because  they  are 
founded  in  humanity,  and  true  religion  does  not 
require  us  to  abrogate  a  single  gift  or  endowment 
of  God. 

u  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

j.  p. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  observed  that  several  articles  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  First- 
day  schools.  This  inquiry  introduces  a  subject 
of  peculiar  importance  in  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  our  religious  society — a  subject  which  I  ap- 
prehend requires  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation 
of  its  members,  lest  we  are  too  readily  found 
mingling  with  the  spirit  and  friendship  of  the 
world,  and  the  popular  institutions  of  the  age, 
however  plausible  they  may  appear. 

Bible  Societies  and  Sunday  Schools,  so  called, 
under  their  present  administration,  have  heretofore 
been  considered  by  some  of  the  most  devoted  and 
enlightened  members  of  our  Society,  eminently 
calculated  to  divert  the  inexperienced  and  youth- 
ful mind  from  a  steadfast  reliance  upon  the  saving 
operation  of  divine  grace,  or  light  of  Christ  within. 
That  is,  by  placing  an  undue  dependance  upon 
the  letter,  substituting  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  letter- 
taught  ministry,  however  much  at  variance  with 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

I  would  not,  by  any  means,  be  understood, 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  wish  to  under- 
value the  Scriptures.  Far  be  it  from  me  ;  for  I 
believe  with  the  apostle,  that  {(  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  j  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works;"  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
reading  of  them  in  all  our  schools,  and  in  our 
families,  and  that  parents  may  be  encouraged  to 
give  such  explanation  of  them  to  their  children 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  a  parental  duty  ;  for  if  the  suscep* 
tible  minds  of  children  do  not  receive  right  im- 
pressions in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to^their 
moral  and  religious  obligations,  an  inevitable  losa 
is  sustained.    As  said  the  poet, 

"  'Tis  Education  forms  the  common  mind; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined," 

If  the  mind  is  turned  in  a  wrong  direction,  it  faild 
to  look  to  the  Giver,  and  to  ascribe  that  homage 
and  praise  that  is  ever  due  to  Him  that  formed 
it.  Hence  we  discover  the  great  responsibility 
devolvingupun  parentsand  guardians,  who  should 
seek  for  a  right  qualification  to  discharge  their 
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important  obligations;  and  should  we,  through 
un watchfulness  and  want  of  care,  become  so 
lukewarm  in  this  concern,  as  to  be  willing  to 
delegate  this  responsibility  to  others,  weakness 
would,  no  doubt,  ensue. 

If  a  door  is  opened  for  First-day  schools,  I 
much  fear  the  difficulty  will  not  stop  here,  nor 
the  decline  of  Friends  be  arrested  thereby;  but 
a  departure  from  primitive  simplicity  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Society  will  be 
greatly  increased  ;  for  I  apprehend  we  should 
soon  find  that  the  aspiring  disposition  of  many 
of  our  members  would  lead  them  to  mingle  with 
the  more  popular  associations  or  institutions  of 
the  kind,  whose  motives  and  government  being 
at  variance  with  ours,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  many  to  seek  a  more  inti- 
mate connection  and  alliance  with  other  professed 
Christian  bodies.  D.  E.  GrEROw. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Twelfth  mo.  2,1th,  I860. 
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The  Times. — The  commotions  which  have 
Jong  agitated  our  country,  appear  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  A  dark  and  portentous  cloud 
is  over  our  national  prosperity,  and  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  and  discord  threatens  a  dissolution  of 
the  compact  which  has  formed  our  Federal  Re- 
public The  fearful  picture  of  brother  in  array 
against  brother  is  painfully  present  to  us. 

In  this  season  of  trial,  where  can  we  find  safety 
but  in  that  strong  tower  which  is  ever  a  rock  of 
defence,  and  as  we  flee  unto  it  the  perplexities 
that  abound  cannot  disturb  us  unreasonably  ; 
for  verily  the  assurance  remaineth  :  "  Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  thee."  Not  a  selfish  peace,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  another,  but  aholy  reliance  on  that  superintend- 
ing Providence  who  careth  for  all  his  children  ; 
and  as  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  his  government, 
he  will  so  rule  and  reign  in  our  hearts  that  all 
creaturely  fears  will  flee  away. 

None  can  say  what  may  be  the  result.  These 
dark  forebodings  may  precede  a  brighter  day 
than  has  yet  dawned  upon  our  nation  ;  for  from 
this  seeming  evil  the  great  Disposer  can  educe 
good. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform, 
He  plants  his  footsteps  on  the  sea 

And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

Friends  as  a  society  have  a  testimony  against 


all  wars  and  fightings ;  they  believe  that  it  is  ii 
cumbent  on  them  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  an 
to  live  in  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  charil 
which  renders  not  evil  for  evil,  nor  reviling  f< 
reviling,  but  enjoins  "whatsoever  ye  would  thi 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

As  the  alternations  incident  to  polities  are  unf 
vorable  to  that  state  of  tranquillity  and  holy  tru 
in  Divine  power  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  a 
tain,  Friends  have  discouraged  their  membei 
from  active  participation  in  political  affairs.  Th 
testimonies  advanced  by  our  ancestors  two  hui 
dred  years  ago,  are  none  the  less  dear  to  thos 
who  have  espoused  them  as  the  result  of  the: 
highest  convictions.  While  the  press  and  the  pul 
lie  mind  are  so  full  of  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
it  requires  great  care  lest  we  compromise  any  < 
our  exalted  principles  by  manifesting  an  undu 
interest  in  political  affairs,  or  by  expressing 
desire  in  regard  to  the  success  of  any  thing  of 
warlike  character. 

The  spirit  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  n 
venge  any  wrong,  "  but  is  peaceable,  gentle,  an 
easy  to  be  entreated,"  forbids  we  should  volur 
tarily  enter  upon  scenes  of  excitement  and  tui 
moil  which  must  measureably  prevent  us  from  a! 
taining  that  tranquillity  which  is  so  desirable  i 
the  time  of  trial. 


We  insert  in  the  present  number  an  article  oi 
First-day  schools,  which  expresses  some  hones 
fears,  lest  they  may  take  the  place  of  home  in 
struction.  In  our  advocacy  of  them  the  idea  ha 
been  that  this  engagement  would  be  entered  upoi 
only  by  those,  who,  under  a  feeling  of  con 
cern,  are  induced  to  gather  the  children  (particu 
larly  the  neglected  ones)  of  their  respective  neigh 
borhoods,  and  give  them  such  instruction  as  the; 
may  appear  to  need.  In  this  work,  a  religion 
concern  is  alone  likely  to  bear  good  fruit ;  an< 
we  would  hope  that  no  such  schools  wil 
be  established  merely  because  they  have  beei 
found  useful  in  other  neighborhoods. 

 .  ■«•»  «  

The  large  number  of  persons  who  have  beer 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  derangemeni 
in  political  business  affairs  recently,  induced  i 
number  of  citizens  (principally  Friends)  to  esta 
blish  a  Soup  House  in  a  central  situation. 

There  are  six  institutions  of  this  character  in 
the  Northern,  Southern  and  Western  sections  o) 
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ie  city,  but  they  are  not  easy  of  access  to  those 
aose  residence  is  nearer  the  centre.  We  are 
quested  to  state  that  the  "  Central  Soup  Socie- 

of  Philadelphia"  for  the, gratuitous  distribution 

soup  and  other  food  to  the  poor  during  the  in- 
jment  season,  has  been  established  at  No.  531 
3rth  street,  (first  street  south  of  Arch,  running 
)m  5th  to  6th  street.)  A  supply  of  nutritious 
up  will  be  furnished  every  day  between  the 
urs  of  11  and  1  o'clock,  (except  the  first  day 

the  week,)  to  such  applicants  as  may  be  re- 
•red  to  the  Soup  House  with  a  note  signed  by 
respectable  person,  stating  the  number  of 
ults  and  children  in  each  family.  Applicants 
ist  reside  East  of  Eleventh  street,  and  between 
Uowhill  and  Walnut  streets,  to  obtain  daily 
pplies  from  this  source,  though  none  are  sent 
ipty  away  while  the  supply  holds  out.  No 
■R  way  has  been  devised  for  furnishing  the 
or  and  destitute  with  cheap  and  nutritious  food 
•ough  the  winter  than  institutions  of  this  char- 
er,  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  such  of 
r  readers  as  feel  desirous  to  contribute  toward 
i  relief  of  this  class  of  our  population. 
Donations  of  money,  beef  or  vegetables  will 

received  at  the  Soup  House  every  day  be- 
ien  11  and  1  o'clock,  or  by  either  of  the  fol- 
ding officers. 

lac  Barton,  President,  No.  35  S.  2nd  St. 
•ward  Parrish,  Vice  Pres.  No.  800  Arch  St. 
.than  H.  Sharpless,  Sec,  No.  28  N.  7th  St. 
ement  M.  Biddle,  Trea.,  No.  131  Market  St. 
arles  Evans,  207  Quarry  St.,  ]  Committee 
ViD  Scull,  Jr.  125  Market  St.,  i  of 
o.  W.  Robins,  111  N.  15th  St.,  J  Supplies. 


)ied,  on  the  3d  inst.,  of  bilious  pleurisy,  Abel 
.lker,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
le  was  a  consistent  member  and  Elder  of  Green 
in  Monthly  Meeting,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio.  During  his 
ess,  which  was  but  short,  though  very  severe,  he 
aifested  much  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation, 
.  seemed  well  prepared  to  meet  the  final  change. 
I  loss  will  be  most  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  his 
i'y  and  particular  friends,  but  by  the  Society  of 
.ch  he  was  a  member. 

 ,  On  23d  of  12  h  mo.,  I860,  after  a  short  ill- 

i,  Ellwood  Wildman,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age, 
ember  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting,  and  resident 
>ensalem,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

- — ,  At  his  residence  in  Farmington,  Ontario  Co., 
K  on  the  15th  of  12th  mo.,  1860,  John  Aldrich, 
he  71st  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  a 
iber  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeting. 

'rue  greatness  comes,  "  not  to  be  ministered 
),  but  to  minister." 


I  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Central  Employment  Association,  is  a 
society  which  furnishes  poor  women  with  em- 
ployment in  sewing,  at  fair  prices,  at  a  season 
when  their  wants  are  most  pressing,  and  other 
kinds  of  work  most  scarce.  The  clothing  thus 
made,  is  distributed  among  the  needy,  partic- 
ularly to  children,  and  the  sick  or  infirm.  The 
Annual  Report  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
last  season  says  :  During  the  past  winter,  we 
have  expended  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
payment  for  work,  $279.36.  Besides  the  sub- 
scriptions of  our  members,  and  a  few  other 
annual  subscribers,  we  owe  thanks  for  some 
valuable  donations.  We  have  paid  for  the 
making  of  529  garments,  and  have  distributed 
555.  In  some  cases  unmade  clothing  is  given 
to  those  who  can  make  them  up  for  themselves 
or  their  families.  As  its  funds,  derived  solely 
from  voluntary  contributions,  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted, while  most  of  the  winter  is  still  before 
us,  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  the  benevolence 
of  our  citizens  for  the  means  of  continuing  its 
labors. 

Donations,  either  of  money  or  goods,  will  be 
thankfully  received  by 

Priscilla  H.  Henszey,  Pres.,  314  Marshall  st. 
Margaret  S.  Conard,  Treas.,  821  Marshall  st. 
Alice  Lewis,  Sec.,  1014  Green  st. 
1st  mo.,  1861. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RICHARD  COBDEN. 

The  name  which  heads  this  article  is  associate^ 
in  this  country  among  the  thoughtful  and  intel- 
ligent, with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  prac- 
tical Christianity.  Born  the  son  of  a  Sussex 
farmer,  and  brought  up  in  the  heart  of  this  great 
manufacturing  district,  himself  a  manufacturer 
employing  a  large  number  of  hands,  his  atten- 
tion was  turned  at  a  period  when  the  working 
class  were  suffering  from  the  high  price  of  bread 
combined  with  low  wages,  to  the  most  practica- 
ble means  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer by  improving  the  condition  of  the  em- 
ployed. It  was  a  time  of  intense  suffering.  In 
the  words  of  the  Quaker  statesman,  John  Bright, 
"  the  hand  of  the  Government  was  on  the  throat 
of  the  people."  The  relation  of  labor  to  the 
State,  (exemplified  in  the  fact  that  in  proportion 
to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  people  good  order 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  were  maintained,)  in- 
duced the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  of  which 
Cobden  was  the  leading  spirit,  to  labor  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  laws  that  had  for  a  long  time 
taxed  the  bread  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  memorable  year  1846  the  League  were 
successful  in  their  great  effort.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  minister  of  the  Crown,  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  that  England  should  receive  free 
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of  duty  the  breadstuffs  of  the  world,  and  in  his 
speech  before  the  final  vote  upon  the  bill,  he  at- 
tributed the  triumph  of  the  great  principle  to 
"  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  Richard  Cobden," 
while  he  trusted  that  his  own  agency  in  abroga- 
ting the  Corn  Law  would  cause  his  name  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  cottages  of  the  poor (i  when  they 
partook  of  untaxed  bread,  the  sweeter  because  it 
was  unleavened  by  the  sense  of  injustice."  Peel 
Park,  in  this  district,  a  free,  large,  open  planta- 
tion, with  free  library  and  cabinets  of  science 
and  art  freely  open  to  all,  testifies  that  the  great 
statesman  who  seconded  the  efforts  of  Richard 
Cobden  has  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

This  triumph  was  obtained  against  the  most 
violent  opposition  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
Meetings  were  held,  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
denounced ;  and  threats  of  disunion  and  rebel- 
lion loudly  indulged  in,  but  now  no  voice  is 
raised  in  England  in  favor  of  the  old  policy. 
Thus  perished  the  warlike  system  of  protection, 
which  was  established  from  the  jealousy  and  ill 
feeling  of  one  nation  toward  another. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  in  his  position  as 
member  of  Parliament  and  in  his  private  and 
social  intercourse  has  also  worked  hard  for  years 
to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes without  recourse  to  arms.  At  a  period  of 
great  excitement  he  was  defeated  as  member  for 
Huddersfield  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Russian  War,  and  when  thus  released  from  pub- 
lic duties  made  his  second  visit  to  America  last 
year. 

In  Philadelphia  he  was  entertained  by  his 
friend  the  learned  and  distinguished  Henry  D. 
Gilpin,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  was  re- 
ceived with  the  consideration  to  which  his  merits 
and  the  services  he  had  rendered  fairly  entitled 
him. 

During  his  absence  in  America  he  was  again 
elected  to  Parliament  by  the  people  of  Rochdale, 
and  was  also  tendered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Sovereign.  The  latter  post  he  declined,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  national  apprehensions  then 
raging  here,  lest  the  arms  of  France  were  about 
to  be  turned  against  England,  he  urged  with 
characteristic  sagacity  his  favorite  theory  that 
the  promotion  of  intercourse  between  peoples, 
exchanging  the  products  of  one  country  for  the 
products  of  another,  making  nations  like  indi- 
viduals dependent  on  one  another  for  the  comforts 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  was  a  sure  guar- 
antee for  the  preservation  of  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men."  Personally  visiting  the 
Emperor  of  France,  armed  with  overtures  from 
the  Government  of  England,  he  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  prohibitory  restrictions 
which  prevented  the  free  intercourse  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  products  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries are  now  freely^interchanged,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  must  continue  largely  to 
increase  the  intimate  intercourse  of  the  two 


countries.  Only  yesterday  came  the  decree 
the  odious  system  of  passports  was  abolishec 
all  Englishmen  entering  the  ports  of  Franct 

W  ill  this  short  sketch  of  the  labors  of  a  £ 
and  good  man,  as  great  in  the  absence  of  all 
bition  for  empty  honors  as  he  is  in  the  ms 
tude  of  his  services  to  mankind,  will  this  fe 
sketch  of  his  career  induce  one  of  your  res 
to  ponder  whether  the  Society  of  Friends  w 
not  do  well  to  use  its  influence  individual 
collectively,  or  both,  to  hasten  the  period  \ 
recognising  "  Our  country  as  the  world, 
countrymen  all  mankind,"  the  nation  shall 
the  way  to  the  free  intercourse  of  the  p< 
everywhere,  that  happily  if  the  way  be  op 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  cover  the  c 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  .  < 

Manchester,  l2mo.  19th,  1860. 


THE    STARS  AND    THE    EARTH,    OR  THOU< 
UPON  SPARE  TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 
(Continued  from  page  703  ) 

I  now  continue  in  the  supposition  that  I 
hitherto  made  myself  perfectly  understoo( 
the  reader,  that  the  idea  of  possibility  wh: 
have  laid  down  has  as  little  to  do  with  dre 
as  it  has,  on  the  other  side,  with  the  que 
of  practicability.  With  this  idea  we 
maintain  that  it  is  possible,  i.  e.  not  in 
tradiction  to  the  laws  of  thought,  that  a 
may  travel  to  a  star  in  a  given  time;  and 
he  may  effect  this,  provided  with  so  pow 
a  telescope  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  every  £ 
distance,  and  every  light  and  shadow  in  th 
ject  to  be  examined.  With  this  supposi 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  of  the  pos 
and  distance  of  every  given  fixed  star  (to  t 
tained  by  the  study  of  astronomy,)  it  wi 
possible  to  recall  sensibly  to  our  very  eye 
actual  and  true  representation  of  every  mo 
of  history  that  has  passed.  If,  for  instanc 
wish  to  see  Luther  before  the  council  at  W< 
we  must  transport  ourselves  in  a  second 
fixed  star,  from  which  the  light  requires  t 
three  hundred  years  (or  so  much  more  or 
in  order  to  reach  the  earth.  Thence  the  > 
will  appear  in  the  same  state,  and  with  the 
persons  moving  upon  it,  as  it  actually  w; 
the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

To  the  view  of  an  observer  from  another 
star,  our  Saviour  appears  now  upon  earth 
forming  his  miracles  and  ascending  into  Hea 
and  thus  every  moment  which  has  passed  di 
the  lapse  of  centuries  down  to  the  present 
may  be  actually  recalled  so  as  to  be  presen 

Thus  the  universe  incloses  the  pictures  c 
past,  like  an  indestructible  and.  incorrur. 
record  containing  the  purest  and  clearest  t 
And  as  sound  propagates  itself  in  the  air, 
after  wave  ;  and  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  01 
roar  of  the  cannon,  is  heard  only  by  those 
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nd  nearest  in  the  same  moment  when  the 
pper  strikes  the  bell,  or  the  powder  explodes; 
;  each  more  distant  spectator  remarks  a  still 
ater  interval  between  the  light  and  the  sound, 
;il  the  human  ear  is  no  longer  able  to  perceive 
sound  on  account  of  the  distance ;  or,  to 
e  a  still  clearer  example,  as  thunder  and 
ltning  are  in  reality  simultaneous,  but  in  the 
:m  the  distant  thunder  follows  at  the  interval 
some  minutes  after  the  flash;  so,  in  like 
nner,  according  to  our  ideas,  the  pictures  of 
ry  occurrence  propagate  themselves  into  the 
;ant  ether,  upon  the  wings  of  the  ray  of  light ; 
.,  although  they  become  weaker  and  smaller, 
in  immeasurable  distance  they  still  have  color 
form  ;  and  as  every  thing  possessing  color 
form  is  visible,  so  must  these  pictures  also 
said  to  be  visible,  however  impossible  it  may 
for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  it  with  the 
lerto  discovered  optical  apparatus.  It  is, 
ides,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  greatest  rash- 
s  to  wish  to  determine  beforhand  the  limits 
ond  which  the  perfection  of  our  optical  in- 
iments  may  never  step.  Who  could  have 
ssed  at  the  wonderful  results  which  have 
n  discovered  by  means  of  Herschel's  tele- 
>e  and  Ehrenberg's  microscope  ?  We  do  not, 
'ever,  require  its  practicability,  nor  even  any 
cation  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  for,  since  we 
e  before  explained  to  the  reader  the  idea 
ch  we  intend  to  convey  under  the  word 
dble ;  and  we  wish  only  to  move  in  the  re- 
is  of  possibility  of  this  kind, 
'hus,  that  record  which  spreads  itself  out 
her  and  further  in  the  universe,  by  the  vi- 
ion  of  the  light,  really  and  actually  exists 
is  visible,  but  to  eyes  more  powerful  than 
le  of  man. 

he  pictures  of  all  secret  deeds,  which  have 
•  been  transacted,  remain  indissolubly  and 
slibly  for  ever,  reaching  from  one  sun  beyond 
her.  Not  only  upon  the  floor  of  the 
nber  is  the  blool-spot  of  murder  indelibly 
1,  but  the  deed  glances  further  and  further 
the  spacious  heaven. 

t  this  moment  is  seen,  in  one  of  the  stars, 
image  of  the  cradle  from  which  Casper 
ser  was  taken  to  be  inclosed  in  a  living  tomb 
w  many  years;  in  another  star  glances  the 
i  of  the  shot  which  killed  Charles  XIL  But 
t  need  is  there  to  refer  to  individual  instan- 
It  would  be  easy  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
llest  details;  but  we  leave  this  to  the  fancy 
tie  reader,  and  only  request  that  he  will  not 
i  these  images  as  childish,  until  he  has  gone 
ugh  with  us  the  very  serious  and  important 
•ences  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  make. 
3t  us  imagine  an  observer,  with  infinite 
irs  of  vision,  in  a  star  of  the  twelfth  mag- 
ie.  He  would  see  the  earth  at  this  moment 
existed  at  the  time  of  Abraham.  Let  us, 
JOver,  imagine  him  moved  forwards  in  the 


direction  of  our  earth,  with  such  speed  that  in 
a  short  time  ( say  in  an  hour )  he  comes  to  with- 
in the  distance  of  a  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
being  then  as  near  to  us  as  the  sun  is,  whence 
the  earth  is  seen  as  it  was  eight  minutes  before ; 
let  us  imagine  all  this,  quite  apart  from  any 
claims  of  possibility  or  reality,  and  then  we  have 
indubitably  the  following  result, — that  before  the 
eye  of  this  observer  the  entire  history  of  the 
world,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  present 
day,  passes  by  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  For, 
when  the  motion  commenced,  he  viewed  the 
earth  as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago ;  at  the 
half-way,  i.  e.  after  half  an  hour,  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  after  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  as  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
after  an  hour,  as  it  now  is. 

We  want  no  further  proof,  ani  it  is  evident, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  if 
an  observer  were  able  to  comprehend  with  his 
eye  the  whirling  procession  of  these  consecutive 
images,  he  would  have  lived  through  the  entire 
history  of  the  world,  with  all  the  events  and 
transactions  which  have  happened  in  the  hemis- 
phere of  the  globe  turned  towards  him,  in  a 
single  hour.  If  we  divide  the  hour  into  four 
thousand  parts,  so  that  about  a  second  corres- 
ponds to  each,  he  has  seen  the  events  of  a  whole  year 
in  a  single  second.  They  have  passed  before  him 
with  all  the  particulars,  all  the  motions  and  po- 
sitions of  the  persons  occupied,  with  the  entire 
changing  scenery,  and  he  has  lived  through  them 
all, — every  thing  entire  and  unshortened,  but 
only  in  the  quickest  succession,  — and  one  hour 
was  for  him  crowded  with  quite  as  many  events 
as  the  space  of  four  thousand  years  upon  earth. 
If  we  give  the  observer  power  also  to  halt  at 
pleasure  in  his  path,  as  he  is  flying  through  the 
ether,  he  will  be  able  to  represent  to  himself,  as 
rapidly  as  be  pleases,  that  moment  in  the  world's 
history  which  he  wishes  to  observe  at  leisure  ; 
provided  he  remains  at  a  distance  when  this 
moment  of  history  appears  to  have  just  arrived  ; 
allowing  for  the  time  which  the  light  consumes 
in  travelling  to  the  position  of  the  observer. 

Here  again  we  leave  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet 
the  prosecution  of  further  details,  and  come  to 
the  conclusions  which  we  intend  to  make. 

As  we  imagined  an  observer  from  a  star  of 
the  twelfth  magnitude  capable  of  approaching 
the  earth  in  an  hour,  we  will  now  once  more 
suppose  that  he  can  fly  through  the  space  in  a 
second  ;  or,  like  the  electromagnetic  power,  in 
an  immeasurably  short  time. 

He  would  now  live  through  the  period  of 
four  thousand  years  with  all  their  events  com- 
pletely, and  as  exactly  in  a  moment  of  time  as 
he  did  before  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

The  human  mind,  it  is  true,  grows  giddy  at 
the  thought  of  such  a  consecutive  train  of 
images  and  events  ;  but  we  can  easily  attribute 
to  a  higher  or  the  highest  spirit  the  power  of 
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distinguishing  and  comprehending  with  accuracy 
every  individual  wave  in  this  astonishing  stream. 

Hence,  the  notion,  that  the  Deity  makes  use 
of  no  measurement  of  time,  is  become  clear  and 
intelligible  to  us. 

When  it  is  written,  "  Before  God  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day/7  it  is  a  mere  empty  word, 
unless  the  idea  is  rendered  perceptible  to  our 
senses.  But  when,  as  we  have  done,  by  sensible 
and  actual  suppositions,  we  are  enabled  to  show 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  being  simply  endowed 
with  a  higher  degree  of  human  power  to  live 
through  the  history  of  four  thousand  years  in  a 
second,  we  think  we  have  materially  contributed 
to  render  intelligible  the  philosophical  statement, 
that  time  is  nothing  existing  for  itself,  but  only 
the  form  and  repository,  without  which  we  can- 
not imagine  its  contents,  viz.,  the  series  of  con- 
secutive events. 

If  time  was  something  real  and  actually  ex- 
isting, and  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  events, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  that  to  take  place  in 
a  shorter  time  which  occurs  in  a  longer  time. 
But  here  we  see  the  entire  contents  of  four 
thousand  years  concentrated  into  one  second, 
and  not  mutilated  or  isolated,  but  every  event 
completely  surrounded  with  all  its  individual 
particulars  and  collateral  circumstances.  The 
duration  of  time  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for 
the  occurrence  of  events.  Beginning  and  end 
may  coalesce,  and  still  inclose  every  thing  inter- 
mediate. 

Having  thus  laid  our  contemplations  before 
the  reader,  we  will  express  a  hope  that  the 
images  may  appear  as  poetical  and  sublime  to 
him  as  to  us,  and  that  an  hitherto  unknown 
clearness  and  insight  has  been  given  to  his  ideas 
of  the  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  eternity 
of  God. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  acknowledge  a  slight 
deception  practised  on  the  reader,  of  which  we 
have  rendered  ourselves  guilty  with  a  quiet  con- 
science. For  the  images  of  human  and  earthly 
events  are  not  carried  forward  into  the  universe 
upon  the  wings  of  the  light  in  so  complete  a 
manner,  and  without  any  exception,  as  we  have 
represented.  For  example,  what  takes  place 
within  the  houses  cannot  be  seen,  because  the 
roofs  and  walls  impede  the  passage  of  rays,  &c. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  frequently  and  ex- 
pressly declared,  we  do  not  treat  of  a  corporeal 
view,  but  of  one  indicated  by  possibility  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  explained  it ;  and  we 
therefore  consider  it  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
these  beautiful  and  poetical  ideas  to  defer  this 
correction  until  the  end. 

We  leave  the  further  execution  of  the  details, 
as  we  before  remarked,  to  the  poet.  We  hope, 
however,  soon  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  con- 
tinuation of  these  pages,  a  development  of  the 
new  and  penetrating  ideas  which  have  crowded 


upon  us  in  such  abundance,  as  the  result 
foregoing  considerations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Delaware  County  Republican. 

THE  WIFE  OF  THE  INEBRIATE. 

Dark  wag  the  night :  the  storm-clouds  ea 
bending, 

Seemed  filled   to  bursting  with  long-sn 
wrath ; 

Their  pent-up  furies,  fearfully  descending, 
Beset  the  midnight  traveller's  devious  path 

And  while,  without,  loud  gusts  of  wind  were  s\ 
One  sad,  lone  watcher  waited  still  at  home 

Lone,  save  the  cradled  treasure  by  her  sleepit 
In  sweet  unconsciousness  of  ills  to  come. 

While  she  with  nerves  to  painful  tension  strai 
And  ear  alert  to  catch  the  faintest  sound, 

Had  watched,  until  the  midnight  hour  was  w 
For  him  to  whom  her  loving  heart  was  boi 

Yet  still  he  comes  not,  and  from  boding  sadn 
Her  fancy  turns,  among  the  past  to  roam, 

And  fondly  dwells,  with  momentary  gladness 
In  that  dear,  happy  spot — her  childnood's  i 

Again  the  cherished  circle  is  around  her, 
And  hears  the  music  of  a  mother's  voice  ; 

The  ties  of  love  that  to  that  household  boun< 
Can  almost  make  her  bleeding  heart  rejoic 

Again  she  leans  upon  a  brother's  shoulder, 
Or  clings  with  fondness  to  a  sister's  hand  ; 

Those'  acts  of  pure  devotion  oft  had  told  her 
How  much  she  was  the  idol  of  that  band. 

But  ah  !  there  came  a  time  when  they  must  s< 
Those  fond  dependencies  must  be  transfen 

Those  ties  unclasped,  to  twine  and  grow  fore 
Round  that  proud  heart  her  youthful  love  p 

With  woman's  faith,  and  truthfulness,  and  fe 
She  poured  her  whole  heart's  wealth  of -fond 

For  him  on  whom  she  leaned  as  a  preserver, 
Ere  yet  her  guileless  heart  had  learned  to 

With  gratitude  and  love  her  cheeks  were  glo 
As  on  his  polished  brow  she  proudly  gazec 

And  deemed  that  heavenly  graces  must  be  gr< 
Where  God's  own  hand  so  fair  an  image  rai 

And  he  was  noble  :  yes!  that  proud  heart  sv 
With  all  the  honest  pride  of  truth  and  lov 

Would  scorn  to  break  the  vows  his  tongue  wi 
To  her  who  seemed  a  blessing  from  above. 

Till  to  intemperance  his  strength  was  yielded- 
That  fell  destroyer  of  tbe  heart  and  soul — 

Its  giant  arms,  so  powerfully  wielded, 
Brought  all  his  powers  under  its  control. 

But  hark !  what  plaintive  sound  disturbs  her  1 
Sad  wailings  rose  from  that  low  cradle  bet 

She  starts  !  then  stoops  with  tearful  eye  suffc 
To  soothe  her  babe,  while  low  her  prayer 

For  in  that  mother's  heart  again  is  waking 
The  fullest  sense  of  all  her  grief  and  woe, 

And  desolation,  and  the  undertaking 

To  train  this  cherished  one  as  he  should  g< 

In  agony  her  fervent  prayer  ascended, 
Beseeching  for  her  helpless,  feeble  one; 

And  only  asked  that  be  might  be  defended 
From  that  one  sin  which  had  his  sire  undc 
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a  faith  arose,  her  weary  spirit  brightened, 
le  cast  her  treasure  at  the  Master's  feet; 
iviour's  love  her  load  of  grief  had  lightened, 
nd  caused  that  bleeding  heart  with  joy  to  beat. 

1  joy  !  its  cool,  refreshing  streams  o'erfloweth 
ie  darkest  tide  of  grief  which  swells  below , 
loly  calm  none  but  the  Christian  knoweth, 
od's  grace  alone  can  such  sweet  peace  bestow. 


OH  !  BE  NOT  THE  FIRST. 

Oh  !  be  not  the  first  to  discover 

A  blot  on  the  fame  of  a  friend, 
A  flaw  in  the  faith  of  a  lover, 

Whose  heart  may  prove  true  to  the  end. 

We  none  of  us  know  one  another, 

And  oft  into  error  we  fall; 
Then  let  us  speak  well  of  our  brother, 

Or  speak  not  about  him  at  all. 

A  smile  or  a  sigh  may  awaken 

Suspicion  most  false  and  undue  ; 
And  thus  our  belief  may  be  shaken 

In  hearts  that  are  honest  and  true. 

How  oft  the  light  smile  of  gladness 
Is  worn  by  the  friends  that  we  meet 

To  cover  a  soul  full  of  sadness, 
Too  proud  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

How  often  the  sigh  of  dejection 

Is  heaved  from  the  hypocrite's  breast, 

To  parody  truth  and  affection, 
Or  lull  a  suspicion  to  rest. 

How  often  the  friends  we  hold  dearest 

Their  noblest  emotions  conceal ; 
And  bosoms  the  purest,  sincerest, 

Have  secrets  they  cannot  reveal. 

Leave  base  minds  to  harbor  suspicion, 
And  small  ones  to  trace  out  defects — 

Let  ours  be  a  noble  ambition, 

For  base  is  the  mind  that  suspects. 

We  none  of  us  know  one  another, 

And  oft  into  error  we  fall ; 
Then  let  us  speak  well  of  our  brother, 

Or  speak  not  of  him  at  all. 

Boston  Transcript. 


TRUCTION  NOT  EDUCATION — THE  POWER  OF 
HOME  TRAINING. 

'n  an  address  delivered  at  the  Mechanics'  In- 
ute  at  Stamford,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  P., 
ie  the  following  observations  : — 
Vhen  I  talk  of  the  education  of  the  people  I 
pot  mean  what  I  say.    What  I  really  mean 
She  instruction  of  the  people.     Though  it 
j<ids  a  paradox  to  say  so,  schools  and  school- 
ters  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  education 
|he  young.    To  educate  the  young  is  really 
f  so  much  to  cultivate  their  intellect  as  it  is  to 
|i  their  hearts;  to  mould  their  habits  of  feel- 
aud  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
pligion.    The  culture  of  the  memory  and  the 
|  m,  which  is  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster, 
)t  education — it  is  mere  instruction.  And 
[  must  continue  to  call  it  education,  in  spite 
lis  apology;  for  the  habit  of  misusing  the 
I  has  become  so  inveterate  with  speakers  and 


writers — it  boasts  such  high  official  sanction — it 
has  so  imbedded  itself  into  all  our  habits  of 
thought,  that  I  should  only  be  making  myself 
unintelligible  if  I  affected  a  more  accurate 
phraseology.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  the  dis- 
tinction involves  more  than  a  question  of  mere 
verbal  correctness ;  it  seems  to  me  productive  of 
most  serious  evil.  It  leads  us  to  expect  at  the 
hands  of  our  schoolmasters  results  which  they 
cannot  possibly  produce,  and  to  which  they  can 
only  very  partially  contribute;  and  then  we 
decry,  and  perhaps  abandon,  our  system  because 
it  does  not  answer  our  unreasonable  expectations. 
We  call  our  school  instruction  education,  and 
then  we  expect  from  it  that  moral  training  and 
moral  renovation  which  only  the  real  education 
can  supply.  But  real  education  cannot  be  done 
on  the  school  bench,  under  terror  of  the  school 
cane,  by  help  of  school  books  and  black  board. 
If  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  elsewhere  than 
at  school.  It  must  be  the  result  of  the  influences 
which  breathe  around  the  daily  life  in  a  well- 
ordered  home ;  of  a  mother's  affectionate  care 
and  tender  vigilance;  of  holy  lessons  instilled 
and  fostered  under  the  genial  warmth  of  that 
soft  religious  sympathy  which  speaks,  not  in 
catechisms,  but  from  heart  to  heart;  of  that 
which  teaches  more  than  words  can  teach — the 
daily  example  of  a  parent's  virtuous  life.  So 
far  as  these  exist  the  child  will  have  a  real  edu- 
cation. 

If  this  were  general,  we  should  indeed  effect 
what  we  seek  in  vain  from  our  school  instruc- 
tion— the  extirpation  of  profligacy  and  crime. 
But  how  should  we  look  for  such  results  from 
the  exercise  of  the  schoolmaster's  craft  ?  In 
his  own  sphere  he  can  inculcate  that  intellectual 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  which  must  be  the 
basis  of  a  hearty  living  faith.  He  can  dispel 
many  a  mist  of  prejudice  and  error  which  in 
other  times — aye,  and  even  in  our  own — has  led 
men  into  foolish  suicidal  crimes,  such  as  riotous 
strikes  in  the  manufacturing,  and  machine  burn- 
ing in  the  rural  districts.  And  he  can  awaken 
a  taste  for  that  intellectual  amusement  which  is 
the  best  defence  against  idleness,  and,  therefore, 
against  vice,  of  which  idleness  is  generally  the 
forerunner.  But,  what  right  have  we  to  expect 
of  him  that  he  should  mould  the  habits  or  con- 
vert the  heart  ?  What  opportunities  do  we  give 
him,  what  instruments  do  we  put  into  his  hands 
to  fit  him  for  so  high  and  arduous  a  work  ?  He 
sees  a  child  five  or  six  hours  a  day  during  five 
days  in  the  week.  He  sees  him  not  alone,  but 
in  a  class.  Of  the  personal  intercourse  from 
which  alone  practical  influence  springs  there  is 
not  an  atom.  He  speaks  to  him  possibly  a  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  his  sole  in- 
tercourse consists  in  dinning  into  his  memory 
certain  secular  or  religious  lessons.  But  morality, 
contentment,  temperance,  piety,  are  not  lessons 
that  can  be  learned  by  heart.  Undoubtedly, 
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knowledge  is  a  preparation  for  these  virtues  and 
a  support  to  them  when  they  are  acquired  ;  but 
of  itself  it  is  utterly  powerless  to  influence  the 
conduct.  If,  therefore,  in  the  strenuous  efforts 
we  are  making,  and  are  bound  to  make,  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  people, 
we  imagine  we  have  discovered  a  panacea  for 
making  them  good  citizens  and  good  Christians, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  grievously  mistaken.  I 
believe  that  if  we  are  to  raise  the  social  condi- 
tion of  those  classes  with  whose  degradation  our 
country  is  so  constantly  taunted,  the  secret  is  in 
the  elevation  of  their  homes.  If,  instead  of  the 
squalid  misery  by  which  an  English  laboring 
man  is  so  often  repelled  from  his  home  and 
almost  driven  to  the  pot-house,  we  could  sub- 
stitute cheerfulness  and.  comfort,  more  would  be 
done  to  make  him  temperate  and  contented  than 
by  the  best  school  instruction  that  could  be 
given. 

Do  not  let  me  be  understood  for  a  moment  to 
deny  that  intellectual  enlightenment  will  be  a 
valuable  agent  in  social  elevation.  On  the 
benefits  of  religious  knowledge  it  is  needless  to 
descant;  and  secular  knowledge,  by  the  taste 
with  which  it  pre-occupies  the  mind,  will  be  a 
strong  counterpoise  to  the  attraction  of  the 
public-house,  while  it  enlists  the  motives  of  an 
enlightened  selfishness  on  the  side  of  industry 
and  frugality.  That  knowledge  will  help  much 
to  purify  all  on  whom  it  shines  I  do  not  dispute. 
But  in  the  present  tone  of  public  opinion  there 
seems  to  me  a  danger  of  thinking  it  will  do  all, 
and  I  fear  that  this  delusion  has  been  not  a  little 
fostered  by  the  practice  of  giving  to  school 
teaching  the  name  of  education.  However,  as  I 
have  said,  since  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  it 
so,  I  must  submit,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  do 
the  same. 


THE  LEAF. 

The  following  is  from  the  last  volume  of  the 
Modern  Painters,  by  Ruskin. 

"  The  leaves,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  are 
the  feeders  of  the  plant.  Their  own  orderly  habits 
of  succession  must  not  interfere  with  their  main 
business  of  finding  food.  Where  the  sun  and 
air  are,  the  leaf  must  go,  whether  it  be  out  of 
order  or  not.  So,  therefore,  in  any  group,  the 
first  consideration  with  the  young  leaves  is  much 
like  that  of  young  bees — how  to  keep  out  of 
each  other's  way,  that  every  one  may  leave  its 
neighbors  as  much  free-air  pasture  as  possible, 
and  obtain  a  relative  freedom  for  itself.  This 
would  be  quite  a  simple  matter,  and  produce ! 
other  simply  balanced  forms,  if  each  branch  with 
open  air  all  round  it,  had  nothing  to  think  of 
but  reconcilement  of  interest  among  its  own 
leaves.  But  every  branch  has  others  to  meet  or 
to  cross,  sharing  with  them,  in  various  advan- 
tage, what  shade,  or  sun,  or  rain  is  to  be  had. 


Hence,  every  single  leaf-cluster  presents 
general  aspect  of  a  little  family  entirely  at  u 
among  themselves,  but  obliged  to  get  their  li 
by  various  shifts,  concessions,  and  infringem 
of  the  family  rules,  in  order  not  to  invade 
privileges  of  other  people  in  their  neighborh 
And  in  the  arrangement  of  these  concess 
there  is  an  exquisite  sensibility  among  the  lea 
They  do  not  grow,  each  to  his  own  liking, 
they  run  against  one  another,  and  then  turn  t 
sulkily;  but,  by  a  watchful  instinct,  far  aj 
they  anticipate  their  companion's  courses 
edged  tissues  guide  themselves  by  the  sens 
each  other's  remote  presence,  and  by  a  watd 
penetration  of  leafy  purpose  in  the  far  fut 
So  that  every  shadow  which  one  casts  on 
next,  and  every  glint  of  sun  which  each  refl 
to  the  next,  and  every  touch  which, in  toss  of  stc 
each  receives  from  the  next,  aid  or  arrest 
development  of  their  advancing  form,  anddir 
as  will  be  the  safest  and  best,  the  curve  of  e^ 
fold  and  current  of  every  vein.  And  this  pecu 
character  exists  in  all  the  structures  thus  d 
loped,  that  they  are  always  visibly  the  resul 
a  volition  on  the  part  of  the  leaf  meeting  an 
ternal  force  or  fate  to  which  it  is  ever  passr 
subjected.  Upon  it,  as  upon  a  mineral  in 
course  of  formation,  the  great  merciless  influe 
of  the  universe,  and  the  oppressive  power: 
minor  things  immediately  near  it,  act  continue 
Heat  and  cold,  gravity,  and  the  other  attracti 
windy  pressure,  or  local  and  unhealthy  restra 
must,  in  certain  inevitable  degrees,  affect 
whole  of  its  life.  But  it  is  life  which  thej 
feet;  a  life  of  progress  and  will — not  a  me 
passive  accumulation  of  matter." 


CHECKING  PERSPIRATION. 

A  Boston  merchant,  in  "  lending  a  hand" 
board  of  one  of  his  ships  on  a  windy  day,  fo 
himself  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  pr< 
well  exhausted  and  perspiring  freely.  He 
down  to  rest.  The  cool  wind  from  the  sea 
delightful,  and  engaging  in  conversation,  t 
passed  faster  than  he  was  aware  of.  In  atten 
ing  to  rise,  he  found  he  was  unable  to  do  so  w 
out  assistance.  He  was  taken  home  and  pu 
bed,  where  he  remained  two  years;  and  fc 
long  time  afterwards  could  only  hobble  ab 
with  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  Less  exposures  t 
this  have,  in  constitutions  not  so  vigorous,  res 
ed  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  "  pneumoni 
ending  in  death  in  less  than  a  week,  or  caus 
tedious  rheumatisms,  to  be  a  source  of  torture 
a  lifetime.  Multitudes  of  lives  would  be  sa1 
every  year,  and  an  incalculable  amount 
human  suffering  would  be  prevented,  if  pare 
would  begin  to  explain  to  their  children  at 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  the  danger  which 
tends  cooling  off  too  quickly  after  exercise,  i 
the  importance  of  not  standing  still  after  exerc: 
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work,  or  play,  or  of  remaining  exposed  to  a 
3d,  or  of  sitting  at  an  open  window  or  door,  or 
pulling  off  any  garment,  even  the  hat  or  bonnet, 
lie  in  a  heat.  It  should  be  remembered  by 
J  that  a  cold  never  comes  without  a  cause,  and 
it  in  four  times  out  of  five,  it  is  the  result  of 
ving  off  exercise  too  suddenly,  or  of  remaining 
11  in  the  wind,  or  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  than 
it  in  which  the  exercise  has  been  taken, 
rhe  cooler  the  weather  the  more  need  is  there, 

coming  into  the  house,  to  keep  on  all  the 
thing  except  India  rubber  or  damp  shoes,  for 
eral  minutes  afterwards.    Very  few  rooms 

heated  higher  than  sixty-five  degrees  when 
s  thermometer  is  within  twenty  degrees  of  zero, 
ile  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  always  at 
lety-eight,  in  health ;  so  that  if  a  man  comes 
o  a  room  which  is  thirty  degrees  colder  than 

body,  he  will  rapidly  cool  off,  too  much  so 
en,  even  if  the  external  clothing  is  not  re- 
ved. 

[t  is  not  necessary  that  the  perspiration  be 
ible ;  any  exercise  which  excites  the  circula- 
q  beyond  what  is  natural,  causes  a  proportional 
rease  of  perspiration,  the  sudden  checking  of 
ich  induces  dangerous  diseases  and  certain 
ith  every  day. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


HOW  A  FLY  HOLDS  ON. 

[  have  here  inclosed  a  small  window  fly  in  the 
3  box  of  a  microscope,  that  you  may  examine 
i  structure  of  its  feet  as  it  presses  them  against 
s  glass  cover;  and  thus  not  only  get  a  glimpse 
an  exquisitely  formed  structure,  but  acquire 
ae  correct  ideas  on  the  question  of  how  the  fly 
ible  to  defy  all  the  laws  of  physics,  and  to 
lk  jauntily  about  on  the  under  surface  of  pol- 
ed bodies,  such  as  glass  without  falling,  or  ap- 
ently  the  fear  of  falling.  And  the  personal 
imination  is  the  more  desirable  because  of  the 
ty  and  erroneous  notions  that  have  been  pro- 
lgated  on  the  matter,  and  that  are  constantly 
seminated  by  a  herd  of  popular  compilers,  who 
•fess  to  teach  science  by  gathering  up  and  re- 
ling  the  opinions  of  others,  often  without  the 
^htest  knowledge  whether  what  they  are  re- 
ting  is  true  or  false. 

rhe  customary  explanation  has  been  that  given 
Derham  in  his  "  Physico-theology,"  that 
livers  flies  and  other  insects,  besides  their 
irp,  hooked  nails,  have  also  skinny  palms  to 
dr  feet,  to  enable  them  to  stick  to  glass  and 
ier  smooth  bodies  by  means  of  the  pressure  of 
i  atmosphere,  after  the  manner  as  I  have  seen 
^s  carry  heavy  stones  with  only  a  wet  piece  of 
ther  slapped  on  top  of  a  stone."  Bingley, 
ing  this  opinion,  adds  that  they  are  able  easily 
overcome  the  pressure  of  air  "  in  warm 
ather,  when  they  are  brisk  and  alert ;  but  to- 
rd  the  end  of  the  year  this  resistance  becomes 
mighty  for  their  diminished  strength ;  and 


■  we  see  flies  laboring  along,  and  lugging  their  feet 
!  on  windows  as  if  they  stuck  fast  to  the  glass;  and 
I  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  can  draw  one 
j  foot  after  another,  and  disengage  their  hollow 
cups  from  the  slippery  surface." 

But  long  ago  another  solution  was  proposed, 
for  Hooke,  one  of  the  earliest  microscopic  obser- 
vers, described  the  two  palms,  pattens,  or  soles 
(as  he  calls  the  pulvilla,)  as  "  beset  underneath 
with  small  bristles  or  tenters,  like  the  wire  teeth 
of  a  card  for  working  wool,  which,  having  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  claws,  and  both  pulling  dif- 
ferent ways,  if  there  be  any  irregularity  of  yield- 
ing in  the  surface  of  a  body,  enable  the  fly  to 
suspend  itself  very  firmly."  He  supposed  that 
the  most  perfectly  polished  glass  presented  such 
irregularities,  and  that  it  was  moreover  always 
covered  with  a  "  smoky  tarnish,"  into  which  the 
hairs  of  the  foot  penetrated. 

The  "  smoky  tarnish"  is  altogether  gratuitous; 
and  Mr.  Blackwell  has  exploded  the  idea  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  ;  for  he  found  that  flies  could 
walk  up  the  interior  of  an  exhausted  air-pump. 
He  had  explained  their  ability  to  climb  up  verti- 
cal polished  bodies  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  minute  hairs  of  the  interior  surface  of  the 
palm;  but  further  experiments  having  showed 
him  that  flies  cannot  walk  up  glass  which  is  made 
moist  by  breathing  on  it,  or  which  is  thinly 
coated  with  oil  or  flour,  he  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  hairs  are,  in  fact,  tubular,  and  ex- 
crete a  viscid  fluid,  by  means  of  which  they  ad- 
here to  dry  polished  surfaces  ;  and  on  close  in- 
spection with  an  adequate  magnifying  power,  he 
was  always  able  to  discover  traces  of  this  adhesive 
material  on  the  track  on  glass  both  of  flies  and 
various  other  insects  furnished  with pulvillay  and 
of  those  spiders  which  possess  a  similar  faculty. 
—  Gosse's  Evenings  at  the  Microscope, 


THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Science  is  worthy  of  study  by  all  men,  be- 
cause it  is  so  intimately  associated  with  all  the 
pursuits  of  life.  The  whole  animate  and  in- 
animate creation  is  embraced  within  its  folds. 
It  affords  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  refined  intellects,  as 
well  as  those  of  humble  and  moderate  preten- 
sions. The  mechanic  and  chemist,  the  poet  and 
scholar,  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  can 
find,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  a  boundless  source 
of  pleasure  and  profit. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Colored  Convicts  Sold. — There  have  been  recent- 
ly sold  in  Frederick,  Md.,  under  order  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  five  free  negro  convicts,  as  follows: — Thomas 
Pinkney,  sold  out  of  the  State  for  12  years,  for  $50  ; 
Harriet  Ann  Green,  sold  out  of  the  State  for  10  years, 
for  $25,  Grafton  Little,  for  five  years  within  the  State, 
for  $100  ;  Magdalena  Howard,  three  years  within  the 
State,  for  $50 ;  Henry  Warner,  two  years  within  the 
State,  for  $42. 


Political. — The  speech  of  Senator  Seward,  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  on  7th  day  last,  was  anxiously 
looked  for  in  the  hope  that  some  measures  would  be 
proposed  which  would  allay  the  excitement,  if  not  set- 
tle the  national  troubles  now  distracting  the  country. 
The  position  which  the  Senator  will  oecupy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  of  President  Lincoln 
give  bis  opinions  additional  weight,  as  foreshadowing 
the  policy  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  in-coming  ad- 
ministration. One  of  tne  city  papers  thus  speaks  of 
the  principal  topics  treated  of  by  the  Senator.  "  The 
speech  furnishes  a  clear,  dispassionate,  logical  and  ex- 
haustive argument  against  secession  as  a  measure  un- 
authorized by  the  Constitution,  and  one  destructive  of 
the  best  interests  of  both  South  and  North.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's constrast  of  the  majestic  power  of  the  Union, 
with  the  contemptible  figure  the  separated  States  must 
present,  when  split  up  into  small  jealous  and  hostile 
confederacies,  should  have  convincing  force  on  any 
minds  yet  influenced  by  either  patriotism  or  common 
sense.  But  alas,  minds  of  another  sort  are  too  nume- 
rous in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He  is  in  favor  of  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  repeal  of  | 
all  State  laws  that  really  aggrieve  the  offended  States, 
and  is  not  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  territorial 
controversy  from  Congress  by  admitting  Kansas,  and 
establishing  two  new  States  out  of  the  remainder, 
with  power  to  divide  them  hereafter,  if  that  can  be 
constitutionally  done.  As  to  the  expediency  of  re- 
vising and  amending  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Seward 
is  warmly  its  advocate ;  but  thinks  this  should  only 
be  done  after  the  eccentric  movements  of  secession 
have  ceased,  and  the  fever  has  subsided,  say  in  one, 
two  or  three  years  hence.  On  this  subject  he  very 
justly  intimates  that  periodical  revisions  of  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  any  government  by  the  people  are  both 
wise  and  salutary." 

The  conflicting  character  of  the  news,  and  the 
various  rumors  in  circulation  which  are  often  un- 
founded, should  render  us  cautious  in  crediting  much 
that  is  detailed  ;  but  a  dispatch  from  Washington 
which  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed,  states  that  I.  N. 
Merriman,  Collector  of  the  United  States  revenue,  at 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  has  been  arrested  for 
treason,  by  the  authorities  of  that  State.  A  letter 
was  intercepted  from  him  to  President  Buchanan, 
in  which  he  requests  the  Government  to  send  a  vessel 
and  men  to  collect  the  federal  revenues,  and  further 
informed  of  the  movements  of  the  Secessionists. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  probably  prevent  any 
efforts  at  conciliation. 


Studies  in  the  Public  Schools: — At  the  last  reg- 
ular stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the 
Public  Schools  the,  following  resolutions  were  discus- 
sed and  adopted.  ■'■ 

Resolved,  That  the  study  of  algebra  shall  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  grammer  schools  of  this  district. 

Resolved,  That  the  use  of  Greenleafs  National  A- 
ritbmetic  shall  be  limited  to  the  high  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  mere  rules  of  arithmetic  shall 
no  longer  constitute  a  branch  of  examination  for  ad- 
mission into  the  high  school ;  but  that  definitions  of 
arithmetical  terms  and  reasons  of  arithmetical  oper- 
ations shall  still  be  examined  upon,  under  the  name 
of  principles  of  arithmetic. 

Resolved,  That  the  History  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  memorized,  and  that  lessons  of  half  an  hour 
each  shall  be  given  each  day,  for  five  days  in  each 
week. 

Resolved,  That  no  lesson  in  Geography  shall  be 
given  to  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of 
Grammar  Schools  to  be  prepared  at  home  ;  and  that 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  Schools  shall 
not  be  questioned  upon  that  subject ;  but  that  geo- 


graphical lessons  shall  be  given  at  least  three 
weekly,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions. 

Resolved,  That  spelling,  Punctuation,  Parsing, 
ciples  of  Arithmetic,  and  Practical  Arithmetic 
be  taught  exclusively  during  school  hours. 

Resolved,  That  no  more  than  two  lessons,  a 
time,  shall  be  given  to  pupils  of  Grammar,  Secoi 
and  Primary  schools,  to  be  studied  at  home,and  tl 
greater  amount  of  matter  shall  be  daily  assigr 
pupils  of  Grammar  schools  than  can  be  commiti 
memory  or  performed,  by  scholars  of  average  al 
in  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  that,  from  Secondar 
Primary  pupils,  no  more  than  one  hour  of  home 
shall  ever  be  required. 

# Resolved,  That  the  Board  require  the  teach< 
every  grade  of  school  which  has  two  daily  sesi 
to  employ  the  hours  of  the  afternoon,  as  far  as 
ticable,  in  explaining  the  lessons  to  be  recited  c 
following  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  regulations  of  this  board, 
ting  to  the  extent  and  limitation  of  home  and  s 
studies,  shall  be  kept  prominently  posted  in  a 
public  schools  of  this  district. 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  Grammar,  Secen 
and  Primary  schools  be  furnished  with  a  blank  1 
in  which  they  will  be  requiredjto  keep,  for  the  in 
tion  of  controllers  and  directors,  a  correct  reco 
the  daily  tasks  they  assign  to  be  studied  at  hom< 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remar 
quiet,  but  the  supplies  are  light.  Small  sales  t 
tailers  and  bakers  from  $5  50  to  5  62  per  barn 
common  superfine  and  good  extra  ;  $5  88  a  6  2 
extra  family,  and  $6  50  a  7  00  for  fancy  lots.  No 
doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is 
at  $3  87  a  4  00.  The  last  sale  of  the  latter  w 
$2  75  per  barrel,  but  is  now  held  at  $3  37 
Brandywine,  and  $3  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  i 
and  it  is  in  good  request  at  full  rates.  Small  sa 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at  I 
a  1  32  per  .bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges 
$1  42  a  1  55.  Rye  is  steady  at  76  cents  for. I 
sylvania  and  70  certs  for  Southern.  Corn  is 
firmly  and  is  in  steady  demand.  Small  sales  of 
yellow  at  64  a  65c.  and  old  at  71  cents.  Oat; 
steady  at  35  cents  for  Penna.  and  34  a  35 
for  Delaware. 

Clovrrseed  is  dull.  Further  sales  at  $4  75  a 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  2  37.  Flaa 
is  dull;  last  sale  at  $1  50. 

^  „,   

GREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  for  Sa 
Rent;  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  Co., 
three  miles  north  of  the  Kennett  Square  depot,  oi 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad.  Terms  moderate  ;  adc 
Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Piopriet'r. 

Unionville,  1 

1st  mo.,  19th— 4t. 


CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  I 
;  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  ses 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19.  h  of 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  adva 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  e 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  et. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  LET  HER  NOT  GO  :  KEEP  HER;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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'HE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  691.) 

Being  clear  of  Kendal,  we  took  leave  of  our 
Friends  in  much  affection  and  went  to  a  general 
Qeeting  at  Brigflatts  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  visit 
ur  friend  Alice  Alderson,  who  had  been  on  a 
eligious  visitin  our  country  with  MargaretCowp- 
and,  whom  we  had  before  seen  at  Kendal  where 
he  lives.  Alice  was  glad  to  see  us,  and  we 
bund  her  tender  in  spirit  and  strong  in  her  love  j 

0  Friends  ;  after  attending  meetings  at  Ravon- 
tonedale  and  Grisdale,  we  rode  to  our  friend 
fohn  Burton's,  who  with  his  companion  William 
backhouse,  had  also  been  in  our  country  on  a 
eligious  visit ;  we  rejoiced  to  see  him  and  were 
iomforted  by  his  grave  conversation  and  conduct. 
Ve  then  went  to  a  meeting  at  Dent,  which  was 
arge  and  favored  by  the  overshadowing  of  Truth 
a  a  good  degree,  in  the  loving  kindness  of  our 
iOrd,  who  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  ever !  Then 
iking  several  meetings  in  Lancashire  and  tar- 
ping  two  days  with  our  friend  William  Back- 
ouse,  which  was  an  acceptable  rest  to  us,  the 
eather  being  very  cold,  the  ways  bad  and 
e  weary,  we  came  to  Lancaster,  and  had  an  op- 
ortunity  of  visiting  our  friend  Lydia  Lancaster, 
ho  several  years  past  had  visited  our  country; 
er  faculties  of  mind  and  love  to  Friends  ap- 
eared  fresh  and  strong  ;  from  thence  attending 
vers  other  meetings  in  that  county,  we  went  to 
ir  friend  Samuel  Fothergill's  at  Warrington, 
here  we  continued  from  the  second  to  the  four- 
fenth  of  the  first  month  (new-style)  1752,  he 

1  id  Susanna  his  wife  being  tender  and  kindly 
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affectionate,  we  were  refreshed  in  their  company, 
having  several  meetings  in  that  town  and  at  Pen- 
keth,  some  whereof  were  made  precious  by  the 
ownings  of  Truth.  After  many  other  meetings 
in  this  county  and  Yorkshire,  we  reached  Rich- 
mond and  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  there,  and 
next  morning  set  forward  with  a  guide  for  Ma- 
sham,  in  order  to  attend  a  meeting  there,  of  which 
Friends  had  previous  notice ;  the  distance  was 
near  sixteen  miles,  the  days  short,  and  roads 
deep  and  miry ;  after  we  had  rode  five  or  six 
miles,  I  desired  our  guide  to  mend  hi3  pace,  fear- 
ing we  should  be  late ;  a  little  further  we  came 
to  a  place  where  the  roads  parted,  and  he  taking 
the  left  hand  I  became  uneasy,  and  asked  him 
if  he  perfectly  knew  the  way  j  he  said,  he  thought 
he  did.  I  let  him  know  my  being  in  doubt  about 
it,  and  desired  him  to  inquire  of  a  man  we  saw 
in  a  field  at  some  distance;  but  he  rode  on  yet 
faster;  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  persuaded 
we  had  almost  turned  our  backs  on  the  way  we 
should  go,  at  which  he  smiled  ;  when  we  had 
gone  about  a  mile,  seeing  a  man  by  the  way  side 
at  work,  I  asked  him  if  that  was  the  way  to  Ma- 
sham,  he  replied,  nay,  for  you  have  left  it  and 
must  go  back  unless  your  horses  can  leap  over 
ditches  very  well ;  you  may  then  save  a  mile,  and 
pointing  over  a  field  shewed  us  a  moor,  on  the 
other  side  whereof  our  right  road,  was  ;  our  guide 
set  forward,  we  followed  with  some  difficulty  over 
the  ditches,  and  he  rode  on  a  gallop  and  soon  left 
us  ;  my  mind  inclined  me  to  vary  from  his  course, 
and  espying  a  gate,  called  to  him,  pointing  to  it 
and  proceeded  thither,  on  which  he  turned  and 
came  up,  but  said  he  believed  we  were  wrong ; 
I  let  him  know  that  my  mind  was  easy  to  go 
that  way,  and  in  a  while  we  came  into  a  road  at 
a  public  house,  which  he  knew  to  be  right,  so  we 
just  reached  the  meeting  in  time,  which  through 
Divine  favour  was  profitable  and  edifying.  I 
mention  this  passage  with  no  other  view  than  to 
encourage  Friends  to  be  inward  in  their  minds, 
and  to  regard  the  secret  sense  which  the  pure 
Spirit  of  Truth  sometimes  gives  on  particular 
occasions  ;  for  want  of  an  inward  stillness  aud  at- 
tention thereunto,  the  way  is  often  missed  in 
more  respects  than  one. 

At  Masham  we  lodged  at  the  house  of  John 


Keldon,  who  related  to  me  something  that  pas- 
sed between  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  and  one  of 
his  tenants,  a  member  of  our  religious  society, 
in  manner  following,  viz. 

Landlord.  So  John,  you  are  busy  ? 

Tenant.  Yes;  my  Landlord  loves  to  see  his 
tenants  busy. 

Landlord.  But  John  where  was  you  that  you 
was  not  at  your  Quarterly  Meeting  at  York  the 
other  day ;  I  saw  most  of  your  staunch  friends 
there,  but  you  I  missed  ? 

Tenant.  Why  thou  knowest  I  have  a  curious 
Landlord,  who  loves  to  see  his  tenants  thrive 
and  pay  their  rent  duly,  and  I  had  a  good  deal 
in  hand  that  kept  me  at  home. 

Landlord.  Kept  you  at  home  I  You  will  nei- 
ther thrive  nor  pay  the  better  for  neglecting  your 
duty,  John., 

Tenant.  Then  I  perceive  my  Landlord  was  at 
Qurterly  Meeting;  how  didst  thou  like  it? 

Landlord.  Like  it !  I  was  at  one  meeting 
and  saw  what  made  my  heart  ache. 

Tenant.  What  was  that  ? 

Landlord.  Why  the  dress  of  your  young  folks, 
the  men  with  their  wigs,  and  young  women  with 
their  finery,  in  imitation  of  fashions;  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  another  meeting  ;  so  next 
day  I  went  again,  and  then  I  concluded  there 
was  little  difference  but  the  bare  name,  between 
us  whom  you  call  the  world's  people,  and  some 
of  you  ;  for  you  are  imitating  of  us  in  the  love 
and  fashions  of  the  world  as  fast  as  you  can;  so 
that  I  said  in  my  heart,  these  people  do  want  a 
Fox,  a  Penn,  and  a  Barclay  among  them,  and 
so  turned  from  his  tenant. 

I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  that  the  true  and 
solid  remark  of  this  great  man  should  be  lost, 
understanding  that  it  was  rather  expressed  in 
pity  than  derision. 

From  Masham  we  proceeded  to  visit  many 
other  meetings  in  this  county,  in  the  course 
whereof  we  called  to  see  good  old  John  Richard- 
son, who  was  strong  in  spirit  though  feeble  in 
body,  and  nearly  blind  through  age,  being  about 
eighty-seven ;  and  finding  a  draught  to  visit 
Friends  once  more  at  Scarborough,  we  were  there 
on  First  day  the  fifteenth  of  the  Third  month, 
and  had  peace  in  my  own  mind,  having  done 
what  I  thought  was  my  duty ;  but  from  a  sense 
of  the  prevalence  of  pride,  which  had  occasioned 
a  great  poverty  as  to  true  religion  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  truth  in  that  place,  I  left  them  with 
an  aching  heart,  and  went  on  our  journey  in  or- 
der to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  York, 
taking  meetings  in  our  way  at  Pickering,  Thorn- 
ton in  the  Clay,  and  Huby.  The  several  sittings 
of  this  Quarterly  meeting  were  in  the  main  sat- 
isfactory, but  not  having  time  fully  to  clear  my- 
self, did  not  leave  York  quite  easy  ;  after  which, 
having  meetings  at  Clifforth,  Leeds,  Gildersham, 
Bradford,  Rawden,  Asquith,  Fairfield,  Keighley, 
Skipton  and  Lothersdale,  we  rode  to  Settle,  and 


then  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Lane 
ter,  which  began  on  the  Fifth  day  of  the  w< 
with  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  and  \ 
comfortable;  next  day  was  the  meeting  for  pi 
lie  worship  and  the  discipline,  wherein  we  w 
made  to  rejoice  together  and  praise  the  name 
the  Lord  who  is  worthy  for  ever;  went  ho 
with  our  friend  Wm.  Backhouse,  and  so  to  K 
dal  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  satisfactt 
and  very  large ;  then  set  out  for  the  Quarte 
Meeting  for  Cumberland,  held  at  Carlisle,  whi 
began  with  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  eldei 
next  day  were  held  two  public  meetings,  and  1 
day  following  a  meeting  for  the  discipline,  whi 
ended  in  the  afternoon  with  another  for  worshi 
and  going  home  with  Christopher  Wilson, 
were  at  a  good  meeting  at  Pardsay  Hall  on  Fi 
day. 

My  mind  had  been  for  sometime  drawn 
wards  Ireland,  and  being  desirous  to  lose  no  tin 
we  went  to  Whitehaven,  several  vessels  bei 
there  nearly  laden  with  coals  for  Dublin ;  I 
on  viewing  the  ships  accompanied  by  seve 
Friends  from  Graysothen,  I  had  no  freedom 
take  a  passage  in  either  of  them,  at  which  I  v 
much  straitened,  and  inwardly  turning  my  mil 
Ireland  was  hid  from  my  view,  and  going  to  t 
house  of  a  Friend  we  sat  a  while  still,  and  I  h 
freedom  to  let  Friends  know  that  I  had  no  pr 
pect  but  the  vessels  might  go  their  voyage  wi 
safety,  and  did  not  decline  a  passage  on  that  j 
count;  but  feeling  a  full  stop  in  my  mind,  h 
no  freedom  to  proceed  any  where  at  present, sa 
to  return  with  our  friends  John  and  Hann 
Harris  to  Highfield;  we  therefore  returned  wi 
them,  and  attended  Pardsay  Hall  Monthly  Me 
ing,  where  I  had  freedom  to  propose  that  Frien 
would  enter  on  the  service  of  visiting  familie 
they  informed  me  that  some  years  before  th 
had  nominated  Friends  for  that  service,  but  me< 
ing  with  some  discouragement  they  had  not  p< 
formed  it,  and  being  about  to  turn  over  the  bo 
to  see  who  were  then  appointed,  considering 
was  a  long  time  since,  they  concluded  it  w 
better  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice,  but  seemed 
a  stand  about  naming  Friends  then;  I  had 
singular  freedom  to  let  them  know,  that  althouj 
I  was  a  stranger,  I  could  point  out  some  who 
believed  would  answer  the  service  if  they  wou 
submit  to  it.  After  a  solid  pause,  a  Friend  sai 
as  our  friend  has  the  matter  before  him  I  a 
free  that  he  should  choose  for  us ;  to  which 
replied,  that  being  a  stranger  to  their  membei 
one  might  be  chosen  who  was  under  some  impec 
ment,  and  therefore  it  would  be  safer  for  tl 
meeting  to  choose ;  but  perceiving  they  were 
a  loss,  I  pointed  out  a  few  Friends  in  great  fea 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  sense  which  I  did  b 
lieve  truth  gave  me,  and  the  clerk  took  the 
names ;  a  Friend  said  he  believed  it  was  th 
truth  which  had  made  the  choice ;  I  then  mei 
tioned,  that  if  they  could  soon  enter  upon  th 
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service  I  found  a  freedom  to  accompany  them 
therein,  if  Friends  had  unity  therewith,  which 
several  expressed,  some  women  Friends  being 
also  named  by  their  meeting  to  join  in  it;  be- 
fore the  service  was  much  proceeded  in,  a  heavy 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligeneer. 
THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 
Luke  yi.  31. — "Forgive,  so  shall  ye  be  forgiven." 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  consists  in  being  deliver- 


concern  came  upon  me  from  a  secret  sense  I  had", '  ed  from  them,— therefore  in  a  change  wrought  out 
that  one  of  them  was  under  the  censure  of  some,  j  in  man,  and  not  in  a  change  of  the  feelings  of  God 
by  which  I  feared  her  service  would  be  laid  waste,  j  towards  man.  God  is  unchangeable!  As  every 
unless  it  could  be  removed,  and  although  I  had  |  man,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  surrounded  by  the 
no  intimation  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  any  light  and  warmth  of  the  natural  sun,  so  is  every 
person,  I  became  heavily  exercised,  and  at  length  man  closed  around  by  the  truth  and  love  of  the 
requested  a  Friend  to  invite  the  man  and  his  Lord,  who  in  his  unbounded  love  and  his  ever- 
wife  to  dine  with  him,  who  I  apprehended  were 'lasting  mercy  wills  not  that  any  should  perish, 
uneasy  with  the  woman,  and  I  desired  her  and!  It  is  not  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord  that  forms 
her  husband  to  come  to  the  same  house  in  the  i  '" 
afternooo,  who  accordingly  came,  thus  the  parties 
being  met  unexpectedly  to  each  other,  I  was 
humbled  under  the  weight  attending  my  mind, 
and  no  others  being  present  except  the  Friend 
and  his  wife  at  whose  house  we  were,  I  ventured 
to  let  them  know  the  exercise  I  had  been  under 
some  days,  from  an  apprehension  of  a  difference, 
or  prejudice  subsisting  between  them,  which  if 
not  removed  would  devour  like  fire,  by  which  I 
believed  they  were,  already  much  affected,  but 
as  I  had  not  received  information,  more  or  less, 
I  might  be  mistaken,  and  did  not  desire  they 
should  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  before  me, 
but  honestly  confer  on  it  between  themselves 
first,  and  if  it  was  so,  remove  the  cause,  and  if 
nothing  was  amiss  then  to  let  me  know,  that  I 
might  be  warned  to  be  more  cautious  in  future ; 
upon  which  I  left  them,  and  walked  by  myself 
about  an  hour,  when  the  man  of  the  house  called 
me  in,  and  they  told  me,  that  I  was  not  mistaken, 
for  that  there  had  been  an  hardness  subsisting 
for  some  time,  which  they  hoped  was  now  done 
away;  but  when  in  the  course  of  our  visit,  we 
came  to  the  house  of  the  Friends  who  had  been 


uneasy,  I  felt  it  as  fresh  as  before,  and  told 
them  I  did  believe  they  were  not  easy  that  the 
Friend  should  go  on  in  the  service;  to  which 
one  of  them  answered,  if  she  judges  herself  to 
be  clear  and  others  are  easy,  I  have  no  objection ; 
whereupon  I  asked  what  others  were  meant,  the 
man  replied,  her  husband  and  relations;  and  as 
rthe  matter  rested  upon  me,  it  appeared  that  en- 
ideavors  ought  to  be  used  for  reconciliation  be- 
ffore  we  could  with  satisfaction  proceed  on  our 
fvisit,  and  believing  that  the  Lord  had  secretly 
[engaged  me,  I  hoped  be  would  accompany  and 
(bless  the  labor  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  which 
in  a  few  days  he  was  pleased  to  accomplish,  and 
I  then  we  proceeded  more  cheerfully,  and  I  think 
j[  may  say  that  the  Lord  was  with  us  to  the 
Ibraise  of  his  great  eternal  name,  who  is  worthy 
l(  for  ever. 

(To  be  continued.} 


They,  may  first  judge  themselves,  that  pre 
ume  to  censure  others,  and  such  will  not  be 
pt  to  over-shoot  the  mark. 


the  wall  of  separation  between  him  and  man- 
kind ;  but  our  own  sins  divide  us  and  our  God 
from  each  other.  Because  errors  ever  arising 
from  our  selfish  lives  form  dark,  obscuring  clouds, 
which  will  not  allow  the  friendly  light  and  bene- 
ficial warmth  of  the  ever-shining  kun  of  Grace 
to  come  to  our  perceptions  with  its  blessed  in- 
fluence, and  because,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  eternal,  divine  order,  sins,  which  are  spirit- 
ual disorder,  must  have  their  melancholy  results 
in  relation  to  spiritual  things,  just  as  disorder  in 
the  natural  life  cannot  be  without  its  melancholy 
and  disastrous  consequences :  thus  it  appears  in 
the  sins  of  the  living  man  as  if  the  Lord  had 
turned  his  face  away  from  him,  and  was  angry 
with  him.  This  natural  and  material  manner  of 
regarding  things  causes  the  idea  that  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  consists  in  the  alteration  of  the 
inclinations  of  God  towards  man.  The  Lord  is 
near  to  every  man  with  his  forgiving  grace. 

The  man  who  is  filled  with  love  of  the  world 
and  self-love  would  employ  himself  incessantly 
in  acts  of  the  extremest  ill-will  and  cruelty  to- 
wards others,  and  thus  plunge  himself  into  the 
most  intolerable  misery,  were  he  not  constantly 
withheld  by  the  wise  and  loving  Providence  of 
the  Lord,  as  far  as  this  can  act,  leaving  the  free- 
dom of  his  will  untouched.  To  this  - end  the 
very  worldly  and  selfish  love  of  the  self-seeking 
man  himself  must  serve.  Does  not  such  an  one 
avoid  doing  outward  evil,  which  the  Lord  regards 
as  a  small  thing  ?  Does  not  he  who  loves  only 
himself  and  the  world  do  good  outwardly in 
order  to  gain  thereby  honor  and  worldly  advan- 
tages ?  Are  not  many  persons  restrained  from 
committing  crimes  from  fear  of  punishment? 
Does  not  the  selfish,  sinful  nature  of  such  men 
bind  them  as  with  iron  chains,  so  that  they  do 
not  rush  openly  into  the  most  frightful  sins,  and 
so  into  the  deepest  ruin? 

Is  not  this  the  loving  and  wise  ordination  of 
the  Lord  ?  Thus  even  to  these  men  is  the  Lord 
a  merciful  redeemer ;  for  he  constantly  preserves 
them  from  the  worst  outbreaks  of  their  sinful 
being,  and  holds  them  back  from  rushing  into 
the  deepest  and  most  intolerable  misery. 

But  this  is,  however,  only  an  outward  forgive- 
,  because  with  such  men  the  Lord  with  his 
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pardoning  mercy  must  stand  without.  Such 
men  do  not  live  in  a  state  of  grace  ;  not,  as  the 
old  unfounded  and  irrational  doctrine  deduces, 
because  the  Lord  withdraws  his  mercy  from 
them,  but  because  they  will  not  open  the  door 
of  their  hearts  to  receive  the  grace  which  is 
standing  without  and  knocking;  estranging  them- 
selves wholly  from  it,  because  they  love  darkness 
better  than  light. 

We  rejoice  in  the  true  inward  forgiveness  of 
our  sins  when  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  divine 
truth,  i.  e.  when  the  light  of  divine  truth  ex- 
hibits and  holds  up  to  us  as  a  sin  against  the 
Lord  our  own  selfishness,  variously  manifested 
in  action,  and  when  we  flee  from  it  and  subdue 
it  as  sinful.  When  we  fight  against  and  con- 
quer the  sins  which  have  become  manifest  to 
us,  we  struggle  and  conquer  as  if  we  performed 
from  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  strength,  this 
spiritual  labor,  but  it  is  done  in  truth  by  the 
power  of  the  Lord  within  us.  By  ourselves  we 
can  do  this  as  little  as  our  self-love,  which  is  our 
own  property,  can  perform  works  of  pure  disin- 
terested love.  The  divine  truth  enters  into  us, 
and  conceals  from  us  our  evil  and  false  state; — 
and  it  is  left  free  to  us  whether  we  will  come  to 
this  light  or  not.  If  we  incline  to  the  truth, 
we  receive  it  into  our  desires,  and  so  into  the 
will,  because  the  desires  belong  to  the  will.  In 
this  manner,  the  Lord  can  by  his  truth  form 
within  us  a  new  conscience  or  will,  out  of  which 
new  will  we  can  fight  against  and  conquer  the 
evil  within  us.  Thus  we  conquer  as  if  from 
ourselves;  but  in  truth  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  the 
conqueror  within  us,  whose  aid  we  have  implored 
to  give  us  victory  in  the  contest.  The  Lord  is 
not  only  the  conqueror  over  our  sins,  but  it  is 
he  also  who  withholds  us  from  them  through 
eternity,  filling  our  purified  being  with  his  love 
and  truth.  Thus  is  the  Lord  the  Saviour  and 
Forgiver  of  our  sins  and  errors;  thus  we  come 
into  the  favor  of  the  Lord,  and  may  live  in  it, 
because  that  which  before  stood  without  shares 
our  very  being  with  us,  and  thus,  as  the  Apos- 
tle says,  we  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture. The  same  Apostle  means  just  this  when 
he  says :  "  Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out." 

This  forgiveness  is  granted  to  us  only  in  the 
same  measure  as  we  forgive  our  fellow-men.  In 
exact  agreement  with  our  text,  the  Lord  says  in 
Matt.  vi.  14,  15:  "  If  ye  forgive  unto  men  their 
sins,  so  will  your  Heavenly  Father  likewise  for- 
.  give  you ;  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses."  Thus  it  is  only  our  own 
selfish  nature  which  is  not  ready  to  forgive  the 
sins  of  our  fellow-creatures, — which  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  own  sins. 

We  should  never  call  sin  virtue,  nor  virtue 
gin  j — we  should  also  call  every  sin  by  its  right 
Bame.    But  whenever  we  approach  our  erring 


neighbor  with  sharp,  cutting  words,  and  witl 
contemptuous  judgments,  and,  because  we  d> 
not  commit  exactly  the  same  faults,  imagin 
ourselves  far  above  him,  we  are  in  truth  not  onl; 
not  better  than  him  whom  we  thus  condemn 
but  in  most  cases  we  are  even  worse  than  he 
It  is  only  self-love,  which  always  exalts  itsel 
above  others,  which  is  capable  of  such  condem 
nation  ;  for  if  a  man  did  not  conceive  of  himsel 
as  peculiarly  good,  such  disparaging  thought 
would  neither  arise  within  him,  nor  pass  fron 
his  lips  in  words.  If  you  would  only  listen  t 
the  truth  aright,  we  should  at  once  perceive  tha 
exactly  this  loveless  condemnation  is  the  bear 
in  our  eyes ;  for  by  the  beam  is  signified  ou 
own  self-righteous  goodness,  in  which  man  al 
ways  thinks  himself  exalted  over  others,  am 
seeks  to  exhibit  this  his  self-conceived  goodnes 
by  unloving  severity  of  criticism  and  con  temp 
tuous  judgments  of  his  erring  fellow-creature 
Even  if  we  were  outwardly  entirely  free  fron 
fault,  we  should  commit  in  such  judgments  th 
very  sin  of  sins.  For  however  earnestly  th 
man  may  try  to  persuade  himself  and  other 
that  his  proud  fault-finding  and  condemnation  i 
a  zealous  love  for  goodness  and  truth,  yet  thi 
conduct  of  his  is  in  fact  only  the  offspring  o 
his  self-love,  in  consequence  of  which  he  look 
eagerly  into  the  faults  of  others,  in  order  to  hav 
something  which  he  can  tread  under  foot,  an< 
by  which  he  can  show,  according  to  his  own  in 
most  belief,  how  excellent  he  is,  and  how  high! 
he  rises  above  his  neighbor.  The  man  who  re 
ceives  into  himself  the  true  love  of  the  Lord 
never  seeks  to  make  a  show  of  his  own  love  o 
goodness  by  his  unkind  and  severe  condemnatioi 
of  his  fellow-man,  of  which  only  self  love  i 
capable ; — rather  will  he,  even  when  the  wrong 
doer  has  acted  as  a  bitter  enemy  towards  him 
manifest  his  pity  for  him,  and  his  love  of  good 
ness,  by  such  diligent  acts,  both  of  word  an 
deed,  as  might  help  to  restore  the  guilty  mar 
or  by  which,  if  the  criminal  is  a  declared  enein 
of  the  truth,  he  may  not  be  excited  by  any  bil 
ter  or  violent  reproach  to  devising  revengefu 
retaliation,  and  so  plunging  himself  into  greate 
evil.  Let  us  persuade  ourselves  as  much  as  w 
will  that  we  are  only  zealous  for  good  for  th 
sake  of  goodness,  yet  is  our  outwardly  correc 
conduct,  and  our  horror  which  we  express  agains 
crime,  only  a  Pharisaic  hypocrisy,  if  we  judg 
our  erring  neighbor  in  a  proud,  condemnatorj 
loveless  manner,  and  thus  inwardly  raise  oui 
selves  above  others.  Besides,  we  can  neve 
rightly  understand  the  inward  condition  of  th 
sinner;  this  can  only  be  seen  by  the  Lord, — th 
heart-searcher  of  all  men.  The  man  may  hav 
been  led  by  various  misconceptions  to  his  un 
righteous  conduct,  without  having  at  the  sam 
time  any  malicious  intention.  It  is  also  ofte; 
necessary  that  what  is  in  the  man  should  b 
made  manifest  by  various  circumstances,  in  orde 
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that  he  may  learn  to  perceive  it  in  its  true  light, 
and  thus  learn  humility  and  become  better;  for 
no  improvement  is  possible  for  a  man  when  he 
is  ignorant  of  himself.  The  sinner  is  not  for 
this  to  be  justified  in  his  wrong-doing,  still  less 
should  he  justify  himself ;  but  instead  of  re- 
jecting him  and  trampling  him  in  the  dust  by 
our  unloving  condemnation,  we  should  endeavor 
to  win  hitn  by  forgiving  love,  as  did  the  Lord, 
whom  we  should  endeavor  to  follow  with  all  men. 
hut  if  in  such  cases  we  judge  as  did  the  often- 
referred-to  Pharisee,  in  a  cold  and  unloving 
manner,  we  are  not  only  faulty  like  him  whom 
we  thus  condemn,  but  we  are  really  worse  than 
he,  in  spite  of  all  our  outward,  more  favorable 
appearance;  for  we  commit  exactly  by  this  un- 
loving judgment  the  sin  of  sins. 

As  far  as  this  selfish  nature  rules  within  us, 
which  is  far  from  the  forgiving  and  winning  love 
of  our  fellow-man,  so  far  are  we  incapable  of 
rejoicing  in  the  inward  forgiveness  of  our  own 
sins;  for  this  self-righteousness  is  the  sin  which 
separates  us  und  our  God  from  each  other,  and 
which  cannot  be  forgiven  us  nor  removed  from 
us,  so  long  as  we  live  and  adhere  to  it.  Divine 
truth  reveals  to  us  this  selfish  nature,  which  is 
far  from  the  forgiving  and  persuading  love  of 
our  fellow-man,  as  a  sin  ;  and  only  in  so  far  as 
we  flee  from  and  subdue  this  sin  in  the  manner 
above  described,  can  it  be  forgiven  to  us.  Hence, 
"  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven."  When  we 
are  tempted,  in  our  own  self-exaltation,  in  order 
to  show  our  apparent  zeal  for  goodness,  to  scourge 
the  failings  of  our  neighbor  with  a  contemptuous 
and  rejecting  severity  ;  when  we  have  eyes  only 
for  the  failings  of  our  brother,  and  allude  to 
them  inconsiderately  on  every  occasion,  out  of 
apparent  zeal  for  virtue;  when  we  feel  ourselves 
impelled  to  reprove  our  brother  in  a  haughty, 
superior  and  commanding  tone; — then  we  have 
reason  to  stand  still,  and  open  our  ear  to  the 
divine  truth  which  says  to  us  that  this  is  not 
zeal  for  goodness,  but  rather  the  self-righteous, 
loveless,  Pharisaic  judgment, — the  sin  of  all 
sins.  If  we  bear  this  truth  with  an  ear  which 
is  willing  to  listen,  it  will  make  us  free;  for  we 
shall  then  struggle  with  its  aid  against  our  un- 
forgiving spirit,  and  turn  towards  the  persuading 
and  forgiving  love  of  our  brethren.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  receive  the  pardon  of 
our  own  sins.  But  in  the  opposite  case,  by 
hardening  ourselves  in  judging  with  the  beam 
in  our  eye,  we  go  farther  and  farther  into  the 
self-condemning,  self  deceiving  condition  of  a 
blind  Pharisaism,  in  which  we  confirm  ourselves 
firmly  and  steadfastly,  as  did  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  in  the  opinion  that  we  alone  see  the  right, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  if  all  men  toere  only 
as  we  are.  In  this  case,  as  the  Lord  says,  our 
sins  must  remain  with  us.  "Only  when  we  for- 
give, can  we  be  forgiven." 

We  mistake  greatly,  when  we  think,  as  is 


commonly  supposed,  that  our  forgiveness  consists 
in  the  pardoning  of  offences  committed  against 
us,  which  we  remit  to  the  offender  when  he  per- 
ceives his  injustice,  and  expresses  to  us  in  any 
way  his  desire  for  forgiveness.    Strictly  speaking 
no  man  can  sin  against  us,  for  all  sin  is  against 
the  Lord,  as  declared  in  the  Psalms :  "Against 
thee  alone,  0  Lord,  have  I  sinned."    Only  our 
self-love  feds  personally  wounded,  and  demands 
satisfaction  for  the  soothing  of  its  pride.  That 
obedience  and  respect  to  the  truth  and  to  all 
that  is  good  should  be  rendered  by  all,  we  must 
desire  and  wish  from  love  to  God  and  man.  The 
righteous  man  will  also  willingly  acknowledge 
an  injury  committed  against  a  man,  although  he 
intended  only  good,  as  an  injurious  act.    But  if 
we  desire,  when  our  self-love  is  encroached  upon, 
that  the  offender  shall  first  humble  himself  be- 
fore us,  and  thus  satisfy  our  pride  and  vanity, 
before  we  can  forgive  him,  according  to  the  com- 
mon phrase,  then  we  need  as  much  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  own  sins,  as  he  who  is  forced  to  bow 
before  us;  and  so  long  as  we  require  such  con- 
cessions, our  own  sins  cannot  be  forgiven  us.  If 
the  love  and  truth  of  the  Lord  ruled  over  our 
whole  will  and  understanding,  and  we  did  good 
according  to  them  in  pure  disinterested  love, 
then  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  personally 
injured,  nor  should  we,  in  the  flaming  fire  of 
injured  self-love,  hurl  arouud  poisonous,  wrath- 
exciting  condemnations,  when  they  say  all  man- 
ner of  evil  against  us.    In  all  such  cases  we 
should  go  on  quietly  and  undisturbed  in  the  ful- 
filment of  our  duties,  firmly  convinced  that  such 
attacks  cannot  really  hurt  us,  because  all  evil 
and  all  error  must  at  last  be  brought  to  shame  in 
the  presence  of  goodness  and  truth.    We  shall 
then  see  also,  that  those  who  oppose  us  in  this 
manuer,  instead  of  injuring  us,  fight  against 
!  themselves,  to  their  own  injury ;  for  the  man 
who  takes  pleasure  only  in  attacking  others,  in 
slandering  and  condemning  them,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  them  trouble  and  inward  suffering, 
is  acting  from  a  horrible,  demoniac  principle, 
through  which  he  will  finally,  if  he  does  not 
repent  while  here,  be  condemned  to  the  unspeak- 
ably painful,  ever-burning  of  his  selfish  nature. 
Therefore  the  injured  man,  if  he  is  a  Christian 
in  deed  and  in  truth,  cannot  possibly  hate  such 
a  man,  but  will  heartily  compassionate  him ; 
he  will  seek  to  do  him  good  in  preserving  love, 
by  the  truth,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
and  for  this  reason  will  carefully  abstain  from  all 
passionate  recriminations,  in  order,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  not  to  excite  his  anger  again,  and  so 
force  him  into  a  closer  union  with  hell.    This  is 
to  follow  the  Lord, — "  to  forgive  as  he  forgives, 
so  that  we  may  be  forgiven." 

This  forgiving  and  yearning  love  is,  however, 
as  was  shown  above,  not  from  ourselves,  but  it 
is  the  love  of  the  Lord  in  us !  Therefore  we 
should  not  ascribe  to  ourselves  even  this  forgive- 
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ness,  but  to  the  Lord  alone,  who  is  therefore,  in 
the  strictest  truth,  the  only  Redeemer.  If,  then, 
we  forgive  rightly,  we  shall  ascribe  all  goodness 
to  the  Lord,  and  regard  ourselves  only  as  his  in- 
struments; and  the  more  we  do  this,  the  more 
can  be  forgiven  us, — the  higher  can  we  rise  in 
the  heavenly  life, — with  the  deeper,  the  more 
inward  consciousness  of  the  truth,  can  we  speak 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Our  conversation  is 
in  heaven.''  What  a  depth  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
pointing  out  to  us  the  way  of  life,  lies  in  the 
words,  il  Forgive,  so  shall  ye  be  forgiven." 

g.  ii. 


CHRIST  EVERYWHERE  PRESENT. 
Extracted  fiom  Quiet  Hours. 

According  to  Sti  Paul,  to  know  Christ  only 
according  to  His  worldly  manifestation,  is  a  Jew- 
ish method  of  apprehending  Him.  Christians 
have  known  Him  after  the  flesh,  he  says ;  but 
they  renounced  their  first,  carnal  view  of  Him, 
in  favor  of  a  higher  conception.  The  well-taught 
Christian  out-grows  his  first,  crude,  imperfect 
knowledge  of  his  Lord,  and  regards  Him  as 
"  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God." 

Christ  is  in  all  His  redeemed,  as  the  soul  of 
their  soul,  the  life  of  their  life.  He  is  the  pity- 
ing heart,  and  the  helping  hand  of  God  with 
every  needy,  praying  spirit  in  the  world.  He  is 
the  living,  secret,  efficient  Gospel,  and  Word  of 
God,  that  is  gone  forth,  through  all  the  earth. 
He  is  the  sweet  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
that  breaks  in  upon  every  penitent  heart.  He 
is  the  invisible  bond  of  unity  between  all  the 
scattered  members  of  His  body.  He  is  far  above 
all  Heavens  ;  He  fills  all  things.  He  is  not  only 
with  those  who  believe  in  Him  and  love  Him,  but 
also  with  those,  who  neither  believe  in  Him  nor 
love  Him, — to  restrain  them,  or  to  wound  them, 
to  enlighten  them,  or  to  melt  them,  that  He  may 
be  to  them  also,  Jesus,  their  Saviour.  "  Say 
not  in  thy  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ? 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down."  The  Christ  of 
God  is  in  thy  heart,  waiting  and  aiming  to  get 
the  consent  of  thy  will,  that  He  may  save  thee.  ' 
Life  cannot  be  defined  by  scientific  terms.  Christ 
cannot  be  represented  by  names  and  words.  He  is 
above  all  names,  whether  they  be  names  in  earth, 
or  names  in  heaven.  Wherever  man  is,  there  also 
is  Christ,  endeavoring  to  free  him  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death,  by  becoming  Himself  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  his  life. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REGENERATION,  OR  THE  NEW  BIRTH. 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  Mar- 
vel not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born 


again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  an< 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  no 
tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth:  si 
is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit."  Thu 
spake  Jesus  in  his  interview  with  Nicodemus 
one  of  the  mighty  men  of  that  day.  He  wishe< 
to  show  him  that  the  powers  of  the  natural  mai 
must  be  brought  under  subjection  to  the  law  o 
the  spirit.  This  is  to  be  "born  of  the  spirit/ 
or  to  experience  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  thi 
power  and  spirit  of  God,  operating  upon  ou 
spirits.  This  is  to  realize  in  ourselves  the  ne\ 
birth,  in  which  experience  we  "  cease  to  do  evi 
and  learn  to  do  well."  All  our  propensities  a 
men  are  brought  under  the  control  of  the  divin> 
spirit,  or  "  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,"  which  rule< 
so  fully  in  the  blessed  Jesus,  that  he  was  with 
out  sin,  though  in  other  respects  like  unto  us. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  some  of  th< 
Gentiles  who  "  walked  in  the  vanity  of  thei 
minds,  having  the  understanding  darkened,  be 
ing  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,"  says  t< 
those  to  whom  he  was  then  writing,  but  ye  havi 
not  so  learned  Christ,  ye  have  been  taught  tha 
ye  put  off  the.  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  accord 
ing  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  th< 
spirit  of  your  minds,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  nev 
man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteous 
ness  and  true  holiness. 

We  are  called  to  work  out  our  own  salvatior 
with  fear  and  trembling.  To  make  a  professioi 
will  not  do  the  work.  "Not  everyone  tha 
saith  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  o 
heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  m^ 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  And  if  we  are  doeri 
of  the  divine  will,  rather  than  our  own,  or  if  w( 
act  in  conformity  with  the  divine  law,  we  shal 
shew  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit — we  shall  be 
humble,  honest,  charitable,  going  in  and  out  will: 
acceptance  before  our  families  and  our  neighbor* 
and  walking  among  men  in  all  circumspectior 
and  godliness.  Were  we,  as  a  Society,  always 
found  thus  doing  we  would  be  as  "a  city  sel 
upon  a  hill,  whose  light  could  not  be  hid." 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,"  said  Jesus 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "for  they  shal 
see  God."  *  All  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  this 
world  are,  as  king  Solomon  says,  but  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  They  are  indeed  as  nothing, 
or  lighter  than  vanity,  in  comparison  with  thai 
treasure  which  waxeth  not  old — even  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  oi 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy.  Those  who  are  actuated  by 
this  wisdom  have  come  into  the  new  birth.  They 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created 
him.  And  this  is  the  evidence  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  into  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren. 

"  Put  on,  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy 
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and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  hum- 
bleness of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  for- 
bearing one  another  and  forgiving  one  another. 
And  above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity,  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness."  J.  K. 

Maryland,  1st  mo.,  1861. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  essays  and  editorial  remarks  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  in  relation  to  First- 
day  Schools  have  been  interesting  and  cheering 
to  me.  The  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  which 
they  indicate,  is  an  evidence  of  spiritual  life, 
and  if  the  concern  is  dwelt  under,  and  carried 
out  in  practice,  with  a  reliance  upon  Divine  aid, 
it  will  doubtless  be  attended  with  success.  In 
all  benevolent  efforts  it  is  encouraging  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  they  who  are  engaged  in  benefit- 
ing others  promote  their  own  spiritual  growth, 
and  thus  benefit  themselves.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  our  chief  motive,  for  the  highest 
aim  we  can  propose  to  ourselves  is  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  will,  and  thus  secure 
the  approbation  of  our  heavenly  Benefactor. 

There  is  in  the  mind  that  is  truly  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  its  high  responsibilities,  an  earnest 
desire  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  ;  and  this 
labor  is  as  essential  to  our  spiritual  health  and 
growth,  as  the  exercise  of  our  physical  powers  is 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  body. 

In  thinking  upon  this  subject,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  the  younger  members  of  our 
religious  Society  have  not  been  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  works  of  active  benevo- 
lence.   Many  of  them,  who  are  thoughtful  and 
pious,  would,  if  the  way  were  opened  for  them 
by  their  elder  brethren  and  sisters,  most  cheer- 
fully give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  efforts  for 
promoting  the  good  of  others.    It  is  mournful 
to  reflect  that  many  a  bright  and  pure  spirit  has 
been  permitted  to  rust  in  idleness,  or  to  exert  all 
its  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  that  cannot 
i  satisfy  the  longings  of  an  immortal  soul. 
|    In  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  there 
are  three  classes  that  may  always  engage  bene- 
ficially the  attention  of  the  reflecting  and  bene- 
ivolent  mind.    The  young  require  to  be  instruc- 
ted, the  poor  to  be  aided,  and  the  sick  to  be 
visited.    They  who  have  been  blessed  with  the 
'  Qualifications  and  means  of  engaging  in  these 
mt.ies,  will,  if  they  neglect  them,  not  only  miss 
;he  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  their  fulfil- 
ment, but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  held  re- 
iponsible  for  the  disuse  of  the  talents  committed 
o  their  charge. 

My  present  object  is  only  to  call  attention  to 
he  religious  education  of  the  young.  There  are 
n  most  places  means  provided  by  the  State  for 
heir  instruction  in  the  elements  of  literary  and 
cientific  knowledge,  but  the  moral  and  religious 


education  of  children  is  very  properly  left  to 
their  parents,  or  to  the  religious  societies  with 
which  they  are  connected.  In  most  religious 
organizations,  except  our  own,  schools  are  kept 
or;  First-days  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Scrip- 
ture recitations  and  catechism  ;  and  for  teaching 
the  poor  to  read.  It  is  generally  thought  among 
us  that  some  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  those 
schools  are  pernicious,  yet  we  must  in  charity 
believe  that  much  good  is  communicated,  and 
that  the  general  effect  is  beneficial.  The  evil 
most  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  too  great  a  re- 
liance upon  the  clergy  is  inculcated,  which  may 
strengthen  the  hands  of  that  powerful  class  and 
impede  the  progress  of  vital  Christianity. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  should  be  an  additional 
incentive  to  us  to  engage  in  the  work  of  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  in  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  and*  divested  of  dogmatic  theology.  It 
may  be  objected  that  parents  should  perform 
this  duty  in  their  own  families,  for  they  are  the 
natural  and  proper  guardians  of  the  young.  This 
position  is  readily  granted  ;  but  do  parents,  even 
in  our  religious  society,  perform  this  duty  ? 
I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  many  chil- 
dren, having  a  birthright  among  us,  are  growing 
up  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  profess.  Should  there  not  be  some 
means  provided  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

We  should  not,  however,  confine  our  sympa- 
thies to  our  own  religious  society,  and  I  assured- 
ly believe  that,  as  a  body,  we  do  not  feel  less 
than  others,  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 
There  is,  among  our  members,  a  large  amount 
of  practical  benevolence  employed  in  relieving 
the  indigent  and  comforting  the  afflicted.  It 
has  not  yet,  to  any  considerable  extent,  been  di- 
rected towards  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  field  of 
labor  destined  to  yield  the  richest  harvest;  for  if 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  degraded  can,  by 
moral  and  religious  culture,  be  lifted  above  the 
demoralizing  influences  that  surround  them,  they 
may  become  not  only  useful  citizens,  but  exem- 
plary Christians.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
not  be  without  precedent  in  our  section  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

There  have  probably  been  many  instances  of 
First-day  schools  kept  by  our  members.  The 
writer  of  this  article  remembers  with  satisfaction 
that,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  he  engaged 
with  other  young  Friends  in  establishing  a  First- 
day  school  for  colored  children,  which  was  kept 
in  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  It  was,  during 
some  years,  quite  large  and  successful. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  books  used  by 
other  denominations  in  their  "Sabbath  Schools " 
contain  some  passages  not  consistent  with  our 
views,  but  if  suitable  books  cannot  now  be  had} 
we  can  readily  provide  them  for  ourselves. 

S.  M.  J. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  advice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  although  addressed  especially  to  his 
own  people  is  worthy  of  general  acceptation.  The 
excellent  sentiments  therein  contained  cannot 
to  meet  a  responsive  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons,  whose  religious  tenets  may  not  be  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  his  own.  As  all  the  readers 
of  the  "  Intelligencer"  may  not  have  seen  the 
original  notice,  I  trust  the  insertion  may  be  ac- 
ceptably received.  h.  t.  l. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ST.  LOUIS  ON  THE  CRISIS. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  St.  Louis. 

Beloved  Brethren  : — In  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  the  public  mind,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
recommend  you  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  public 
excitement,  to  obey  the  laws,  to  respect  the  rights 
of  all  citizens,  and  keep  away,  as  mufch  as  possi- 
ble, from  all  assemblages  where  the  indiscretion 
of  a  word,  or  the  impetuosity  of  a  momentary 
passion,  might  endanger  the  public  tranquillity. 
Obey  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  St.  Peter  : 
"  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  man  can  see  God."  • 

Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 

Archbishop  of  St.  Leruis. 
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PHtLADELPrllA,  FIRST  MO.  26,  1861. 

We  continue  to  receive  communications  from 
Friends,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on 
the  subject  of  First-day  Schools,  two  of  which 
appear  in  the  present  number.  An  interest  has 
been  awakened  which  we  hope  may  produce 
good  fruit.  Apart  from  other  advantages,  we 
believe  the  improvement  of  our  young  people 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  encouraging 
them  to  employ  their  time  and  talents  in  the 
elevation  of  others,  and  we  unite  with  one  of  our 
correspondents,  "  that  many  a  bright  and  pure 
spirit  has  been  permitted  to  rust  in  idleness,  or 
to  exert  all  its  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
that  cannot  satisfy  the  longings  of  an  immortal 
soul." 

A  friend  who  writes  approvingly  of  the  object 

says  : 

"  I  feel  much  interest  in  the  subject  of  First- 
day  Schools,  as  I  wish  to  see  Friends  engaged  in 
every  good  work  that  can  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the 
glory  of  God.  I  suppose  there  are  in  our  So- 
ciety, some  who  will  view  such  a  movement  with 
distrust,  from  an  apprehension  that  head  re- 


ligion is  about  to  be  taught  among 
sons  not  qualified  for  the  service,  ar. 
religion  will  decline.  My  fear  is,  t 
ence  and  lukewarmness  will  cre( 
religious  body,  for  want  of  healthy 
that  doctrinal  controversy  will  abs 
that  may  remain.  If  Friends'  cli 
well  grounded  in  our  religious  prir 
would  not  be  turned  about  by  every 
trine,  nor  would  they  be  so  likely  t( 
want  of  that  exercise  of  their  bene 
tions,  which  is  essential  to  the  p 
health  of  the  soul." 


Information  is  requested  respe 
Fordham,  who  is  believed  to  be  re* 
family  of  some  "Friend"  in  this  cii 

Any  one  knowing  her,  is  request 
Wm.  W.  Moore,  No.  324  S.  5th  Stre< 
sessed  of  information  that  may  rc 
pecuniary  advantage. 


Died,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mary  Wildm. 
year  of  ber  age ;  an  estimable  membe: 
Byberry  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  resides 
Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 

Although  quite  feeble,  she  attended 
ber  son  Elwood,  (whose  death  we  notic 
Just  three  weeks  before  her  own  took  pla< 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  s< 
which  have  appeared  in  relation 
Schools,  and  hope  they  may  have  a 
stimulate  some  who  feel  the  cone 
the  experiment  in  their  respective  ne 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  your 
women  among  us,  as  well  as  some  tl 
who  are  well  calculated  for  such  an 
and  who  feel  a  religious  concern  for 
ment  and  elevation  of  the  children 
our  own  Society,  but  others  who  n 
their  influence.  The  system  of  p 
instruction  has  now  become  so  gener 
are  few,  even  among  the  poor,  w. 
been  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
but  there  are  many  in  every  neighbc 
minds  have  never  been  trained  i 
reading  and  reflection  on  subjects  ol 
interest.  It  is  cause  of  painful  regr 
is  no  systematized  plan  of  instructi 
can  approve,  by  which  such  children 
the  advantage  of  a  guarded  and  rel 
ing  at  home,  may  have  the  opportui 
placed  under  favorable  circumstam 
moral  and  spiritual  development. 
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A  knowledge  of  this  want,  no  doubt,  suggested 
the  formation  of  "  Sunday  Schools,"  which  are 
now  so  general  throughout  our  country.  With- 
out calling  in  question  the  motives  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  good  work,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  effects  of  their  teaching  is  to  direct  the 
minds  of  the  children  to  speculative  views  and 
opinions  of  religion,  rather  than  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  own  hearts.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  Friends  have  declined  to  co 
operate  with  other  Christian  professors,  and,  it 
would  appear,  have  become  indifferent  to  the 
importance  of  associated  action  among  them- 
selves for  this  purpose.  The  want  of  such  schools 
in  many  neighborhoods  is  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  it  is  understood  that  some  members  of  our 
Society  are  engaged  in  the  work,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  has  been  their  ex- 
perience. Of  what  class  of  children  are  these 
schools  composed?  How  long  are  the  exercises 
continued,  and  what  is  their  character  ?  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  the  management  of  such  a 
school,  but  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
suitably  qualified  Friend  might  form  a  course  of 
Scripture  reading  which  would  be  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  children,  without  attempting 
to  explain  those  passages  which  have  for  ages 
divided  and  sub-divided  the  Christian  Church. 

The  history  of  our  first  parents  and  their  off- 
spring— the  patriarchs,  Moses  and  Aaron — the 
remarkable  preservation  and  journeyings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  promised 
land — the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren — the  accounts  of  Samuel,  David  and 
Solomon,  with  a  description  of  Jerusalem  and 
other  cities  of  that  period,  which  might  be  illus- 
trated by  maps — sketches  of  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  prophets — all  these,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  selected,  would' 
form  a  most  instructive  series  of  readings  and 
topics  of  conversation  well  calculated  to  interest 
and  fasten  impressions  which  might  be  lasting 
for  good.  From  these,  tl/e  judicious  teacher 
might  pass  to  the  practical  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  wonderful  history  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  blessed  Jesus,  and  the  characters  and  actions 
of  the  Apostles ;  the  unadorned  simplicity  of 
which  can  be  fully  understood  by  the  susceptible 
minds  of  little  children,  and  might  be  as  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  which  may  be  found  after 
many  days. 

In  a  subsequent  number  I  propose  to  show 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  were 
among  the  first  to  originate  the-system  of  First- 
day  School  instruction  in  this  country.  P. 
*  Is*  mo.,  1861. 


The  trials  of  life,  like  the  fires  of  a  brick 
iila,  are  intended  not  to  consume,  but  to 
strengthen. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  KANSAS  FAMINE. 

The  drouth  which  prevailed  over  the  south 
and  south-westerly  portions  of  Kansis  territory, 
during  the  entire  year  of  1860,  and  for  some 
months  previous,  together  with  the  famine  and 
destitution  consequent  thereupon,  has  probably 
had  no  parallel  on  this  continent  since  its  first 
settlement  to  the  present  time.  Observations 
taken  by  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  show  that  the  entire  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  during  that  year,  up  to  about  the 
first  of  10th  month,  in  that  part  of  the  territory, 
was  about  seven  inches.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  is  less  than  what  frequently  falls  in  one 
month,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  suffering 
necessarily  produced  thereby.  A  few  benevolent 
persons,  who  have  travelled  through  that  famine 
stricken  land,  within  a  few  months  past,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information,  preparatory  to 
arrangements  for  distributing  what  may  be  con- 
tributed, have  made  a  report  which  is  truly  ap- 
palling. We  have  reason  to  believe  this  report 
is  reliable,  as  it  was  obtained  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  t*he  sufferers  themselves,  and  taken  in  the 
localities  where  the  suffering  exists. 

The  great  famine  in  Ireland,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop,  is 
surpassed  by  that  which  is  now  prevailing  in  the 
southerly  portions  of  Kansas  territory.  In  Ire- 
land, those  who  had  any  other  production  of  the 
earth  growing,  had  some  resource,  even  though 
small,  independent  of  the  potato  crop,  as  the 
failure  was  confined  principally  to  that  article; 
but  in  Kansas,  want  of  rain,  together  with  the 
prevalence  of  a  degree  of  heat  equally  unpar- 
I  alleled  as  the  severity  of  the  drouth,  has  made  an 
almost  entire  sweep  of  every  vegetable  growth 
capable  of  supporting  human  life. 

When  we  hear  of  mothers  begging  simply  for 
Indian  meal,  with  which  and  water  to  make 
bread  for  their  own  and  their  children's  subsist- 
ence during  the  winter,  exclusive  of  every 
other  article  of  diet  whatever,  and  expressing 
their  heartfelt  gratitude  at  the  prospect  of  being 
even  thus  provided  for,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  their  extremity  is  great ;  but  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  read  of  entire  families  being- 
found  dead  or  dying,  and  others  so  far  exhausted 
as  to  be  beyond  recovery,  the  recital  is,  indeed, 
calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

There  is  no  trait  in  the  character  of  Friends 
more  noted  than  their  earnest  efforts  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering;  and  how  much  soever 
other  professors  may  question  our  evangelical 
orthodoxy,  they  appear  not  to  doubt  that  we  are 
right  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  human 
weal  and  human  woe.  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, especially  in  former  years,  has  . taken  a  deep 
interest  in  affording  relief  in  cases  of  great  public- 
calamities.    In  the  year  1801,  voluntary  sub- 
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scriptions  were  directed  to  be  opened  for  the  re- 
lief of  "  Sufferers  by  famine  in  England  and 
Ireland."  In  the  year  1777,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary strife  and  the  suffering  in  some  districts 
consequent  thereupon,  voluntary  subscriptions 
were  directed  to  be  opened  for  the  poor  of 
other  societies  :"  and  during  that  terrible  visita- 
tion in  the  year  1793,  when  Philadelphia  was 
nearly  desolated  by  the  "  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noon-day,"  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  directed 
subscriptions  to  be  opened  for  the  relief  of  Friends 
and  others  of  that  city. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Friends  is  now  solicited,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  commit- 
tee has  been  raised,,  composed  of  some  prominent 
citizens,  who  will  take  charge  of  and  forward  to 
its  proper  destination,  whatsoever  may  be  con- 
tributed. They  have  designated  J.  E.  Williams, 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  No.  107 
Broadway,  as  treasurer,  to  whom  contributions 
may  be  forwarded.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  simi- 
lar arrangements  have  been  made  in  other  cities, 
and  therefore  this  notice  is  given  more  espe- 
cially for  the  information  of  those  living  in  the 
rural  districts,  to  whom  it  may  be  most  conve- 
nient to  transmit  their  donations  through  this 
medium. 

In  this  period  of  great  political  excitement,  is 
it  not  possible  that  the  attention  of  Friends  as 
well  as  others  may  be  so  directed  from  the  con- 
s  deration  of  the  case  now  adverted  to,  as  to  per- 
mit hundreds,  if  not  thousands  to  die  of  actual 
starvation,  and  that,  too,  after  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  and  prosperous  agricultural  seasons,  that 
the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  our  country 
have  ever  experienced  ?  The  commercial  em- 
barrassment, occurring  just  at  this  time,  contrib- 
utes materially  to  darken  the  prospects  of  the  poor 
sufferers,  a3  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  from  the 
generous  and  humane  of  our  large  cities  that  the 
stream  of  public  beneficence  flows  most  bounte- 
ously. This  will  necessarily  throw  a  larger  share 
upon  the  rural  districts,  but  not  greater  than 
their  proportionate  ability  to  bear. 

In  every  village  and  neighborhood,  there  are 
some  alive  to  the  appeals  of  suffering  humanity, 
but  who  are  waiting  for  some  one  else  to  take 
the  initiatory  step  in  the  way  of  collecting. 
What  is  now  especially  wanted  is  some  one,  per- 
haps some  young  man  or  young  woman  of  gener- 
ous sympathies,  in  every  neighborhood  to  make 
an  appeal  personally,  or  through  some  local 
paper,  on  behalf  of  the  multitudes  who  are  now 
suffering,  and  who,  without  relief,  will  continue 
to  suffer  in  that  famine-stricken  land,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe.  The  small  amount  that  may  probably 
be  collected  by  any  one  applicant  should  not 
operate  discouragingly,  remembering  that  even 
the  small  sum  of  five  dollars  may  be  made  instru- 


mental in  rescuing  a  family  from  great  suffering 
and  perhaps  from  death. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  sufferers  to  one  of  the  persons 
who  was  interesting  himself  on  their  behalf : 

"  Men  under  some  circumstances  become  dis- 
perate.  *  *  Men  of  sensitive  feelings  would 
scarcely  appeal  to  strangers  until  the  last  resort 
until  hope  had  well  nigh  fled.  We  are  bold,  but 
it  is  the  boldness  which  desperation  gives.  .  . 
We  ask  of  you  a  little  money  to  buy  bread.  W< 
must  have  aid  from  some  source.  We  have  rais- 
ed no  crop  ;  we  have  no  team;  not  a  dollar  ir 
money — how  can  we  get  away  ?  S.  N.  H.  losl 
well  all  by  fire.  I  have  lost  more  than  all !  Sh( 
who  was  the  life,  the  light,  the  joy  and  the  pridt 
of  my  home  ;  who  never  murmured  ;  who  alway 
welcomed  me  ;  the  mother  of  my  children, — sh< 
now  lies  within  the  Kansas  clay — sleeps  he 
long  death-sleep  now  beneath  this  Kansas  soil 
Do  not  repulse  us;  do  not  slight  pur  request 
We  ask  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  hungry 
ragged,  motherless,  destitute  children  !  We  d 
not  wish  to  beg ;  we  ask  it  as  a  loan,  not  as 
pure  gift ;  we  are  willing  to  work.  Can  you  ai< 
us?    Will  you?" 

For  a  more  convenient  reference  I  will  her 
repeat  that  contributions  forwarded  by  mail,  o 
otherwise  to  J.  E.  Williams,  President  of  th 
Metropolitan  Bank,  107  Broadway,  New  York 
will  be  taken  charge  of  and  duly  transmitted. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Matinacoch,  Long  Island,  1st  mo.  12th,  1861 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 

The  races  of  the  inferior  orders  of  anima 


pass  through  but  a  brief  period  of  parental  tut 
lage.  What  is  learned  from  that  source,  if  atal 
must  be  learned  quickly.  The  tie  that  binds  th 
parent  to  the  offspring  is  early  severed,  an 
within  a  very  short?  period  of  time  the  youn 
equally  with  the  old  are  in  full  possession  of  thj 
instinctive  power  essential  for  their  existence  an 
comfort.  That  inexplicable  attribute  terme 
instinct,  with  which  every  order  of  creation,  b 
low  the  the  rational,  is  endowed,  appears  to  I 
intended  as  a  competent  substitute  for  parent 
instruction,  and  also  for  that  faculty  of  the  hums 
mind  termed  reason. 

Instinct,  though  frequently  alluded  to  as  coc 
paratively  insignificant  in  its  position  and  office 
appears,  nevertheless,  in  some  of  its  developmen 
as  superior  to  reason,  as  in  other  respects  itisi 
inferior.  Unerring  in  its  discriminations,  i 
comprehensible  in  its  characteristics,  and  una 
proachable  by  investigation,  it  will  teach  in 
moment  what  human  reason,  uniostructed,  wou 
require  lengthened  time  to  accomplish  ;  and  tl 
process  by  which  this  intuitive  knowledge 
realized,  is  as  completely  hidden  from  our  pe 
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ception,  as  the  acquirements  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  human  reason  are  from  the  knowledge 
of  animal  instinct. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  remarks 
is,  that  the  great  Author  of  our  existence,  in  his 
divine  economy,  has  awarded  to  both  the  ration- 
al and  irrational  portions  of  his  creation  those 
endowments  which  are  essential  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  their  existence.  If  the  dawning 
of  knowledge  should  break  upon  the  youthful 
mind  as  instantaneously  as  the  intuition  of  in- 
stinct does  upon  the  inferior  orders  of  creation, 
the  tie  that  now  binds  parents  and  children  to- 
gether would  be  loosened  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod; but  it  is  evidently  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  economy  that  this  tie  should  not  be  early 
severed  or  loosened  ;  but  that  ample  time  should 
be  afforded  for  the  dew  of  parental  love  and 
aarental  instruction  to  descend  often,  and  lie  long 
lpon  the  susceptible  minds  of  their  youthful 
marge. 

The  Creator  of  all  has  done  his  part,  in  that  he 
las  ordained  by  barriers  that  cannot  well  be 
-ranscended,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
iarthly  duration  shall  be  passed  in  close  compan- 
onship  with  our  mothers  ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
his  result,  and  prevent  an  escape  from  this  ne- 
icssary  guardianship,  he  has  wisely  hedged 
.round  the  earlier  period  of  our  existence  with 
,  condition  of  infantile  helplessness. 

As  the  rapid  transition  of  the  inferior  orders 
f  creation  into  the  possession  of  those  faculties, 
mich  are  essential  for  their  existence  and  corn- 
art,  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  beneficent 
lesign  of  the  Creator ;  so  we  may  be  equally  as- 
ured,  at  least  by  analogy,  that  the  protracted 
arental  tutilage  of  the  human  family  is  also  in- 
ended  for  a  beneficent  purpose. 

The  suggestions  of  maternal  solicitude,  pro- 
eriy  directed,  would  not  be  confined  to  things 
)nnected  with  the  momentary  gratification  or 
•mfortof  the  children ;  but  would  spontaneously 
j)w  to  the  consideration  of  those  causes  which 
e  likely  to  influence  their  spiritual  and  tem- 
»ral  welfare  in  after  years,  when  vitiating  in- 
lences  may  gather  around  their  paths,  when 
Irhaps  the^  mother's  head  shall  be  laid  low,  and 
r  restraining  voice  no  longer  heard. 
If  this  susceptible  and  plastic  condition  of  the 
Rid  is  left  unimproved,  no  after  regrets,  nor 
efs,  nor  remorse,  can  atone  for  the  neglect, 
that  period  of  a  child's  life  cannot  be  recalled, 
|fe  has  passed  away  not  to  return,  so  the  most 
fitting  opportunity  of  that  day  will  probably 
'e  been  lost  forever. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York  once  re- 
irked,  "Give  me  the  care  and  religious  instruc- 
i  of  children  until  they  are  ten  years  of  age, 
it  matters  not  under  whose  instruction  they 
7  subsequently  be  placed,  or  whither  they 
f  go,  their  earliest  impressions  will  never 
>i  ost." 


It  is  believed  that  an  inquiry  into  the  early 
history  of  the  prominent  members  of  our  Society, 
who  have,  in  their  day  labored  diligently  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  would  discover 
that  most  of  them  had  been  blessed  with  pious 
mothers. 

The  recital  of  Job  Scott  is  affecting,  and  may 
be  found  instructive  and  strengthening  to 
mothers  who  feel  the  weight  of  their  parental  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  only  about  ten  years  old 
when  his  mother  died,  but  says,  "  I  can  well 
remember  the  serious  impressions  and  contem- 
plations which  at  that  early  period  of  life,  and 
some  years  before  my  mother's  death,  attended 
my  mind  as  I  sat  in  meeting  with  her,  and  on  the 
way  home.  I  had  even  longing  desires  to  be- 
come truly  religious  and  to  serve  and  fear  God, 
as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  did,  and  many 
others  that  I  heard  or  read  of.  My  mother  did 
much  to  restrain  us  from  the  company  of  rude 
and  vicious  children,  and  would  sometimes  call 
us  together  and  labor  to  have  us  sit  in  silence 
with  her,  which  we  did.  She  was  desirous  that 
we  her  children  might,  in  our  tender  years,  be 
made  acquainted  with  at  least  some  touches  of 
that  Divine  favor,  which  I  doubt  not  she  felt  and 
experienced  in  such  seasons  of  retirement.  And 
oh,  that  parents  were  more  generally  concerned 
to  do  all  they  could  towards  leading  their  tender 
offspring  into  an  early  acquaintance  with  and  re- 
lish for  Divine  things.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
my  kindred  who  were  present  at  my  mother's 
death,  (for  it  being  night  I  was  not  present  my- 
self) that  her  departure  was  joyful  and  glorious, 
and  that  very  near  her  last  breath  was  spent  in 
fervent  supplications  to  the  Lord  her  God." 

Many  mothers  doubtless  there  are  who  at 
times  feel  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  concern  for 
the  religious  welfare  of  their  children,  but  who 
are  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  manner  to 
give  efficiency  to  the  concern,  small  as  it  may  be, 
which  sometimes  rests  upon  them.  u  A  serious 
mind  is  the  native  soil  of  every  virtue,"  and  in 
accordance  with  this  sentiment,  it  is  believed  that 
most  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
religiously  the  allotted  labor  of  their  day,  can,  in 
looking  back  to  the  period  of  their  childhood,  re- 
member that  it  was  while  their  minds  were  in  a 
serious  tender  state,  that  the  visitations  of  Divine 
love  were  the  most  impressively  received. 

It  would  appear  that  a  portion  of  every  child's 
reading  should  be  calculated  to  awaken  serious 
reflections ;  but  is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that 
very  much  of  the  literature  with  which  many  of 
our  children  are  most  conversant,  is  of  a  character 
calculated  rather  to  weaken  and  dissipate  reli- 
gious impressions,  than  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
them  ? 

In  relation  to  maternal  influences,  a  case  pre- 
sents of  a  young  man,  not  a  member  of  Friends 
Society,  who  left  the  parental  roof  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  for  a  residence  in  New  York.  He  in- 
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formed  the  writer  many  years  after,  that  his 
mother,  upon  the  bed  of  her  last  sickness,  ob- 
tained from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  never  at- 
tend a  theatre  ;  and  that  he  had  never  broken  his 
promise.  How  many  would  have  had  their  first 
footsteps  in  the  wrong  path  arrested,  and  waver- 
ing resolutions  directed  and  strengthened  in  the 
paths  of  virtue,  if  they  had  been  blessed  with 
such  a  mother. 

Another  mother,  whose  son  at  an  early  age  in- 
dicated his  proclivities  towards  a  devious  course, 
would  sometimes  lay  her  hand  upon  his  head  and 
supplicate  the  Father  of  Mercies  that  the  blessing 
of  preservation  might  be  his  experience.  Under 
the  influence  of  strong  propensities  and  tempta- 
tions he  did  not  at  all  times  persevere  in  the  path 
of  rectitude  ;  but  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  re- 
marked to  a  friend  in  relation  to  his  mother's  re- 
ligious watchfulness,  that,  although  he  had  not 
always  pursued  the  unbroken  path  of  virtue,  yet 
the  rememberance  of  his  mother's  hand  which 
used  to  rest  upon  his  head,  in  his  infantile  years, 
together  with  her  earnest  petitions  for  his  preser- 
vation, accompanied  him  through  his.  life ;  and 
whenever  he  was  pressed  and  beset  with  tempta- 
tions, it  seemed  as  if  that  same  hand,  like  a  guardian 
angel,  was  ever  present,  resting  upon  his  head  as  in 
the  days  of  childhood,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  his  dan- 
ger and  to  strengthen  him  in  his  good  resolutions. 

Ifatinacock,  Long  Island.  G.  F. 

THE  CAPTIVE  EAGLE. — A  BALLAD. 
By  Charles  West  Thomson. 

An  Eagle  sat  on  the  stormy  peak 

Of  a  mountain's  rugged  crag, 
Where  the  winds  of  the  winter  whistled  bleak 

And  uttered  their  boisterous  brag. 

His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  cliff  where  he  sat, 

And  his  neck  was  as  white  as  its  snow, 
And  his  eye  was  like  that  of  the  mountain  cat, 
When  he  glares  on  his  prey  below. 


And.  away  and  away  did  his  gaze  extend 

O'er  the  ocean's  waters  blue, 
And  he  heard  the  roar  on  the  distant  shore 

Where  the  snow-white  sea  gulls  flew. 

He  had  perched  his  nest  on  that  mountain's  brow, 

In  the  eye  of  the  glorious  sun, 
And  he  looked  on  the  face  of  the  day-king  now, 

As  for  many  long  years  he  had  doue. 

He  bad  seen  his  eagles  thence  go  forth 

To  the  chase  of  the  hawk  on  the  sea, 
He  had  sailed  on  the  icy-winged  blast  of  the  North, 

And  screamed  as  he  rode  it  with  glee. 

Long  years  had  he  dwelt  on  that  mountain  height, 

And  sailed  o'er  that  ocean's  gloom, 
When  the  morning  was  bright,  or  the  blackness  of 
night 

Made  darker  the  tempest's  plume. 


Long  years  had  he  stood  by  that  roaring  flood, 
And  that  rock  was  his  kingdom's  throne, 

By  the  storm-rent  oak  his  decree  he  spoke, 
And  his  will  was  bis  law  alone. 

Even  now  he  set  on  that  oak  so  bare, 

Majestic  and  proud  and  free, 
The  emblem  at  once,  and  the  glorious  heir 

Of  nature's  liberty. 

He  sat  with  his  noble  wings  outspread 

For  a  flight  o'er  the  sunny  land, 
And  he  launched  thro*  the  air  like  an  arrow  t 
sped 

From  a  practised  archer's  hand. 

Away  deep  down  to  the  scene  below 

He  flew  on  fearless  wing, 
And  he  paused  where  a  waterfall  turned  into  s 

The  stream  of  a  woodland  spring. 

Ah  1  bird  of  royalty  !  sad  for  thee 

To  have  left  thy  mountain  height, 
Where  thy  way  was  un  watched,  and  thy  wing 
free, 

And  none  to  arrest  thy  flight. 

For  the  hunter  has  marked  thy  downward  cours< 

And  fixed  on  thee  his  eye — 
And  has  lifted  his  gun  to  the  noon-day  sun. 

And  said  that  thou  shalt  die. 

A  flash — a  roar — the  Eagle  rose 

From  the  tree  where  his  perch  had  been, — 
And  the  echo  that  woke  from  the  forest  of  oak, 

Shouted  loud  as  to  chide  the  sin. 

He  soared  away  on  his  upward  flight, 

As  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry, 
But  suddenly  dropped,  like  the  meteor  of  night 

That  falls  in  a  summer  sky. 

With  a  broken  wing  be  could  no  more  seek 

To  rise  in  the  glare  of  day — 
So  the  monarch  that  reigned  on  the  mountain's  j 

Was  carried  a  captive  away. 

*  *  *  ,       *  * 

In  a  sumptuous  cage  was  the  Eagle  placed, 
And  his  food  was  served  with  care, 

And  the  hunter  sought  to  provide  his  taste 
With  all  that  was  rich  and  rare. 

His  meat  iu  a  dainty  dish  was  brought, 

And  his  drink  in  a  basin  trim, 
But  that  which  he  most  desired  and  sought^ 

0  that  was  not  brought  to  him. 

Where  were  the  woods  with  their  scathed  trees, 

Where  was  the  torrent's  roar, 
Where  was  the  sigh  of  the  Northern  breeze, 

The  surf  on  the  wind-beat  shore  ? 

Where  were  the  ocean's  crested  waves, 
Where  were  the  flower-crowned  hills, 

Where  were  the  mossy  rocks  and  caves 
Where  were  the  chiming  rills  ? 

Where,  where  were  the  high  majestic  peaksp 
Where  the  sun  in  his  glory  shined  ? 

0  he  had  all  these  in  his  memories, 
It  was  these  for  which  he  pined. 

With  a  spirit  broke,  like  his  wounded  wing, 
As  a  flower  that  is  nipt  by  the  frost, 

He  was  wearing  away  and  withering. 
For  the  life  of  his  life  was  lost. 


On  the  scathed  limb 'of  an  ancient  oak, 

He  had  taken  his  lofty  stand, 
And  thence  he  looked  down  where  wreaths  of  smoke 

Gave  tokens  of  cultured  land. 
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While  the  noble  bird  was  in  thraldom's  tether 

To  soothe  him  was  all  in  vain — 
rbe  mountain  monarch  was  altogether 

Unfitted  for  slavery's  chain. 

He  could  not  endure  his  splendid  prison 

When  summer  was  in  the  sky, 
3e  could  not  endure  when  the  sun  had  uprisen, 

To  watch  him  with  captive  eye. 

A.  free  breath  from  the  mountains  came  o'er  him 
again — 

When  rising  in  native  pride, 
3e  buried  his  talons  deep,  deep  in  his  brain, 

And,  a  martyr  to  liberty,  died. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  THE  ESTHER  MOORE  SCHOOL." 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  late  Esther 
Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied 
for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  Canada. 
From  a  letter  dated  2d  inst.,  received  by  the 
rrustees  of  the  said  fund,  we  learn  with  much 
pleasure  that  "  the  Esther  Moore  School,"  esta- 
blished at  Chatham,  Canada  West,  under  the 
jare  of  a  committee  residing  there,  continued 
in  successful  operation  during  eight  months  of 
last  year;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  scholars 
participated  in  learning  the  ordinary  branches 
usually  taught  in  G-rammar  Schools. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  since  the  school 
was  first  established,  to  vacate  it  during  the 
severity  cf  the  winter. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Statement  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  the 
week  ending  1st  mo.  20th,  1861. 


TIME. 


6 

9 

12 

3 

6 

Mean. 

Wind. 

14 

10 

14 

20 

24 

28 

19.2 

N.  &  W 

15 

32 

35 

38 

36 

36 

35.4 

S.  W. 

16 

36 

38 

40 

40 

38 

38.4 

S.  E. 

17 

38 

40 

48 

45 

42 

42.6 

B.  W. 

18 

33 

33 

36 

31 

38 

35.4 

S. 

19 

37 

38 

48 

46 

41 

42.0 

s.  w. 

20 

36 

38 

42 

40 

35 

38.2 

s.  w. 

Mean  of  the  week,  37.9 
Difference  of  temperature  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  week,  38  degrees. 

Homer  Eachus. 


Men's  conduct  may  be  wicked;  it  may  be 
gainst  moral  character ;  it  may  be  such  that 
lour  whole  moral  sense  revolts  against  it;  but 
!  ou  are  to  remember  that  behind  the  wickedness 
here  is  a  human  heart,  a  susceptible,  throbbing 
ature  ;  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Being ;  an  im- 
lortal  spirit.  You  cannot  hate  wickedness  too 
jiuch,  but  you  are  never  to  hate  wickedness  so 
I  tuch  as  to  forget  that  the  actor  and  the  doer  is 
I  suffering  creature  before  God,  destined  in  his 
[(rovidence  to  judgment  and  eternity.  And  you 
i  e  to  remember  what  of  God  and  what  of  im- 
K  ortality  is  in  every  living  man.  B. 


THE    STARS  AND    THE    EARTH,    OR  THOUGHTS 
UPON  SPARE  TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 
(Continued  from  page  716  ) 
PREFACE. 

The  Author  hopes  that  the  appearance  of  this 
Second  Part  of  his  reflections  upon  Space,  Time, 
and  Eternity,  will  be  received  with  as  much  in- 
dulgence as  the  First.  In  place  of  supplying 
the  reader  with  conclusions,  he  has  here  rather 
to  stimulate  him  to  more  distant  and  indepen- 
dent considerations. 

Eternal  Truth,  says  the  proverb,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well ;  but  it  works  and  strains  to 
rise  upwards  to  the  light.  Frequently  have  the 
bubbles  which  have  escaped  from  the  fermenta- 
tion underneath  been  mistaken  for  the  lost  trea- 
sure ;  and  frequently,  too,  have  we  greeted  their 
appearance  with  precipitate  joy,  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Truth  itself.  But  even  if  we  have  been 
deceived,  this  sign  of  life  and  movement  in  the 
Spiritual  World  deserves  to  be  welcomed  by  us ; 
and  on  these  grounds  the  following  considerations 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication,  though  perhaps  a 
slight  one,  that  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  First  Part,  how  the 
reflection  of  earthly  events  is  borne  further  and 
further  upon  the  wings  of  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
universe,  so  that  the  transactions  which  took  place 
here  thousands  of  years  ago  are  to-day  visible 
in  a  distant  fixed  star ;  for  every  thing  that  has 
form  and  color,  however  weak  the  light  and  how- 
ever small  its  proportions,  must  be  considered  to 
be  visible.  Our  theory  has  been  allowed  up  to 
this  point ;  viz.  that  an  observer  endowed  with 
infinite  powers  of  vision,  who  in  an  immeasura- 
bly short  time  has  passed  from  a  fixed  star  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude  to  the  vicinity  of  the  earth, 
must  have  seen  completely,  in  this  short  space 
of  time,  the  reflection  of  every  thing  which  has 
passed  during  four  thousand  years  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  hemisphere  directed  towards  him. 

From  these  positions  we  deduced  conse- 
quences which  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
j  ideas  of  Space,  Time,  and  Eternity  generally  and 
easily  intelligible. 

The  present  little  work  is  intended  still  fur- 
ther to  illustrate  these  ideas  in  the  same  way, 
and  to  deliver  to  the  public,  in  a  comprehensi- 
ble form,  those  truths  and  ideas  which  have  hith- 
erto been  the  exclusive  property  of  professed 
philosophers;  a  service  with  which  the  reader 
should  be  so  much  the  more  pleased,  since  the  au- 
thor of  these  lines  is  very  far  from  being  willing 
to  reckon  himself  among  the  number  of  these 
philosophers. 

|     As  the  former  treatise  has  already  made  our 
j  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  the  mode  of  demonstration  which 
we  employ,  so  much  ceremony  and  so  maDy  de- 
j  tails  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  following  con- 
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siderations  as  were  found  to  be  so  in  the  former 
part ;  a  friendly  amount  of  attention  alone  will 
enable  us  to  go  through  together  the  following 
points,  which  are  thus  briefly  enunciated. 

Let  us  come  to  the  question. 

Exactly  in  the  same  way  in  which  an  infinite- 
ly quick  passage  from  a  fixed  star  to  the  earth 
crowds  together  the  images  of  all  earthly  events 
into  a  single  moment,  so  by  reversing  the  pro- 
cess, the  succession  of  these  pictures  may,  in  the 
following  way,  be  indefinitely  deferred.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  light,  and  with  it  the  reflection 
of  some  earthly  occurrence,  arrives  at  a  fixed 
star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  about  twenty 
years.  Let  us  also  suppose,  that  the  observer 
mounts  to  this  star  in  the  space  of  twenty  years 
and  one  day,  starting  at  the  moment  when,  for 
example,  the  blossom  of  a  flower  was  beginuing 
to  unfold  itself :  he  will  there  find  the  image  of 
this  flower  in  that  stage  of  development  in  which 
it  was  one  day  after  the  commencement  of  its 
blooming.  If  he  was  endowed  with  infinite 
powers  of  sight  and  observation,  and  had  been 
able  to  follow  the  development  of  the  blossom 
throughout  his  entire  journey,  he  would  have 
had  time  and  opportunity  of  studying  for  twenty 
years  the  changes  which  occurred  to  the  flower 
upon  earth  in  a  single  day.  The  successive 
changes  in  its  form  are,  as  it  were,  fixed  before 
his  eyes.  As  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  catch 
with  the  eye  a  butterfly  which  flits  past  us,  so 
as  to  detect  the  coloring  of  its  wings ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  we  could  follow  and  observe  it 
in  its  flight,  we  might  count  out  and  separate 
even  the  minute  grains  of  colored  dust  upon  its 
wings;  so  would  the  observer,  who  had  the 
power  of  following  the  reflection  of  a  transitory 
event  upon  the  wings  of  the  light,  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  most  sudden  changes  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  leisure. 

In  this  way  we  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  Microscope  for  time;  for  as  the  magnify- 
ing glass  apparently  enlarges  a  thousand  times 
the  space  which  a  minute  object  occupies,  and 
thus  renders  it  possible  to  separate  the  small  con- 
tiguous portions  of  which  it  consists,  which  ap- 
pear to  the  naked  eye  as  collected  into  a  single 
point,  so  he  who  is  able  to  follow  the  reflected 
images  of  the  stages  of  a  rapid  development  with 
the  speed  of  a  ray  of  light,  will  be  enabled  to 
discover  an  endless  number  of  separate  transac- 
tions, of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  no  pre- 
vious notion.  j 

A  flash  of  lightning,  for  example,  appears  as 
a  momentary  light,  which  blinds  us  for  a  time, 
without  permitting  us  any  power  of  distinguish- 
ing the  causes  which  produce  it. 

But  if  we  could  follow  the  image  of  such  a 
flash,  only  up  to  the  sun,  i.  e.  for  eight  minutes, 
we  should  be  able  to  unfold  secrets  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  which  would  not 


be  less  astounding  of  their  kind  than  the  liv 
worlds  which  the  microscope  exposes  to  our  vi 
in  a  drop  of  water. 

Moreover,  if,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  rev( 
tions  of  our  earth,  at  the  time  of  the  Delu 
are  at  the  present  time  reflected  upon  a  stai 
the  twelfth  magnitude,  as  we  should  see  (if 
were  provided  with  infinite  visual  powers) 
events  which  took  place  upon  the  star,  not 
they  are  to-day,  but  as  they  were  thousand* 
years  ago ;  so  an  inhabitant  of  that  star,  mol- 
ing away  with  the  images  and  rays  of  lig 
would  be  able  to  solve,  by  his  own  personal 
spection,  all  the  problems  of  Geology  and 
Creation,  concerning  which  our  inquirers  i 
natural  history  are  to  this  day  puzzling  th( 
selves.    And  this  reflection  does  not  refer  to 
earth  alone,  but  the  inhabitant  of  each  star  s 
the  past  occurrences  of  other  stars ;  and 
events,  not  only  of  our  world,  but  of  all  wor' 
are  at  present  expanded  in  space  as  the  great 
and  truest  History  of  the  Universe. 

It  was  laid  down  and  inculcated  as  stron 
as  possible  in  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  tt 
in  these  considerations,  we  only  treat  of  si 
things  as  can  be  imagined  to  be  possible,  i 
that  we  avoid  altogether  any  claims  towa 
reality  or  practicality.  To  bring,  however,  i 
ideas  one  step  nearer  to  those  who  cannot  a 
gether  resign  their  notions  of  probability, 
will  make  the  following  remark  :  The  fact  t 
more  distant  objects  appear  to  us  smaller  r 
with  less  distinct  outlines  and  colors  than  th 
which  are  near,  depends  in  the  first  place  uj 
the  formation  of  the  human  eye,  and  sccon 
upon  the  opacity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  rays  of  sight  diverge  from  the  eye, 
that  a  very  small  body  close  to  it  fills  up  the 
terval  between  two  such  rays ;  whilst,  al 
greater  distance,  a  much  larger  body  is  neces 
ry  to  fill  up  the  proportionately  increased  sp; 
between  them.  If  we  hold  up  a  shilling  at  an 
length  before  our  eyes,  we  may  completely  c 
ceal  the  sun  with  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an 
gan  of  vision  was  constructed  in  such  a  mani 
that  the  rays  proceeded  in  parallel  lines,  ev< 
object  would  appear  in  proportion  to  every  oth 
and  of  its  own  proper  size,  without  any  referei 
to  the  distance  between  it  and  the  eye.  1 
certainly  should  not  see  distant  bodies  enti 
but  only  such  small  portions  of  them  as  are  p 
portionate  to  the  size  of  the  organ  of  vision,  c( 
structed  after  this  fashion  ;  but  this  little  p 
tion  would  be  visible  with  equal  clearness 
every  distance,  and  a  blade  of  grass  upon  t 
most  distant  fixed  star  could  not  escape  c 
sight,  provided  our  atmosphere  was  clear,  ai 
freed  from  all  disturbing  influences. 

By  the  supposition  of  an  organ  of  vision 
such  a  construction  as  this,  which  assuredly 
one  will  consider  impossible  to  be  imagined, 
is  hoped  that  the  possibility  of  all  that  we  ha 
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brought  forward  is  rendered  much  more  intelli- 
gible to  many  readers. 

It  would,  nevertheless,  be  but  fruitless  trou- 
ble to  spin  out  the  thread  of  these  thoughts  any 
longer,  if  no  further  result  could  be  deduced 
from  them  than  the  proof  that  some  one  thing 
would  be  possible  if  some  other  thing  were  pos- 
sible ;  for  one  such  combination  of  assumptions, 
however  it  may  lay  claim  to  some  momentary  in- 
terest, would  remain  but  an  empty  sport  of  the 
fancy,  which  flits  across  the  mind  of  the  reader 
without  leaving  any  lasting  effect  behind. 

As  we  proceed  in  our  reflections,  we  become 
convinced  that  we  can  build  up  a  more  solid 
superstructure  by  the  help  of  this  airy  scaffold- 
ing, since  the  consequences  which  we  think  we 
can  deduce  will  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
ideas  of  Space  and  Time  as  it  were  by  intuition, 
whilst,  without  some  such  instructions,  the  de- 
scription of  metaphysical  objects  is  frequently 
mere  words  for  the  generality  of  men.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  acknowledge  a  certain  position  to 
be  true  because  we  cannot  refute  the  premises 
from  which  it  is  deduced,  and  another  to  com- 
prehend it  so  immediately  and  completely,  that 
from  this  time  it  is  in  itself  intelligible  to  us, 
and  we  consider  any  thing  which  contradicts  it 
to  be  absurd.  Thus,  for  example,  he  to  whom 
the  geometrical  proposition,  that  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
has  been  intelligibly  demonstrated,  must  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  it ;  but  he  has  not  necessarily 
comprehended  the  proposition  in  its  strictest 
sense.  For  this,  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  get 
that  close  insight  into  the  fact,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  very  existence  of  a  triangle  that  the  angles 
shall  be  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
a  triangle  without  this  property  is  as  inconceiva- 
ble and  as  absurd  as  a  fourcornered  circle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HUMMING  BIRDS. 

j    The  ruby-throat  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  is  a 
most  loving  and  trustful  little  creature.  Mr. 
Webber  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  of 
a  number  of  ruby-throats  which  he  succeeded  in 
taming.    On  several  occasions  he  had  enticed 
the  living  meteors  into  his  room  by  placing  vases 
)f  tempting  flowers  on  the  table,  and  adroitly 
ilosing  the  sash  as  soon  as  they  were  engaged 
ivith  the  flowers,  but  he  had  always  lost  them  by 
heir  dashing  at  the  window,  and  striking  them- 
ielves  against  the  glass.    At  last,  however,  his 
(attempts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  "  this 
sime  I  succeeded  in  securing  an  unwounded 
aptive,  which,  to  my  inexpressible  delight, 
roved  to  be  one  of  the  ruby-throated  species, 
'he  most  splendid  and  diminutive  that  comes 
orth  of  Florida.    It  immediately  suggested  it- 
ilf  to  me  that  a  mixture  of  two  parts  refined 
t»af  sugar,  with  one  of  fine  honey,  in  ten  of 


water,  would  make  about  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  nectar  of  flowers.  While  my  sister  ran 
to  prepare  it,  I  gradually  opened  my  hand  to 
look  at  my  prisoner,  and  saw,  to  my  no  little 
amusement  as  well  as  suspicion,  that  it  was  actu- 
ally '  playing  possum' — feigning  to  be  dead  most 
skilfully.  It  lay  on  my  open  palm  motionless 
for  some  minutes,  during  which  I  watched  it  in 
breathless  curiosity.  I  saw  it  gradually  open  its 
bright  little  eyes,  and  then  close  them  slowly  as 
it  caught  my  eye  upon  it.  But  when  the  man- 
ufactured nectar  came,  and  a  drop  was  touched 
upon  the  point  of  its  bill,  it  came  to  life  very 
suddenly,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  its  legs  drink- 
ing with  eager  gusto  of  the  refreshing  draught 
from  a  silver  teaspoon.  When  sated,  it  refused 
to  take  any  more,  and  sat  perched  with  the  cool- 
est self  composure  on  my  finger,  and  plumed  it- 
self quite  as  artistically  as  if  on  its  favorite  spray. 
I  was  enchanted  with  the  bold  innocent  confi- 
dence with  which  it  turned  up  its  keen  black 
eyes  to  survey  us,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Well  good 
folks,  who  are  you  ?  " — Routledge' s  Illustrated 
Natural  History. 


HOW  RAIN  IS  FORMED. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  pheno- 
menon, essential  to  the  very  existence  of  plants 
and  animals,  a  few  facts,  derived  from  observa- 
tion and  a  long  train  of  experiments,  must  be  re- 
membered. Were  the  atmosphere  everywhere 
at  all  times  of  a  uniform  temperature,  we  should 
never  have  rain,  hail  or  snow.  The  water  absor- 
bed in  it  by  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  the 
earth's  surface  would  descend  in  an  impercepti- 
ble vapor,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air, 
when  it  was  once  fully  saturated.  The  absorbing 
power  of  the  atmostphere,  and  consequently 
its  capability  to  retain  humidity,  is  propor- 
j  tionably  greater  in  warm  than  cold  air.  The 
air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer 
than  it  is  in  the  regions  of  the  clouds.  The 
higher  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  the  colder  we 
find  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  perpetual  snow 
on  very  high  mountains,  in  the  hottest  climates. 
Now  when,  from  continued  evaporation,  the  air 
is  highly  saturated  with  vapor — though  it  be  in- 
visible— if  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced 
by  cold  currents  descending  from  above,  or  rush- 
ing from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  its  capaci- 
ty to  retain  moisture  is  diminished,  clouds  are 
formed,  and  the  result  is  rain.  Air  condenses 
as  it  cools,  and,  like  a  sponge  filled  with  water 
and  compressed,  pours  out  the  water  which  its 
diminished  capacity  cannot  hold.  How  singu- 
lar, yet  how  simple,  is  such  an  arrangement  for 
watering  the  earth. —  Scientific  American. 


Vice  stings  us  even  in  our  pleasures  ;  but  vir- 
tue consoles  us,  even  in  our  pains. —  Colton. 
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ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  each  of  the 


Passenger  Railways  in  Philadelphia: — . 

Name  of  Road.  Length  of 

single  track. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  streets   16£  miles. 

West  Philadelphia   12£  " 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets   7f  " 

Spruce  and  Pine  streets   6|-  '< 

Race  and  Vine  streets   6  " 

Second  and  Third  streets   18  " 

Philadelphia  and  Darby   5  " 

Girard  College   6  " 

Green  and  Coates  streets   10  " 

Arch  street  and  Fairmount   5J  " 

Ridge  avenue  and  Manayunk   8|  u 

Fourth  and  Eighth,  (Germantown)...  19  " 

Richmond  and  Schuylkill   7  u 

Hestonville  and  Fairujouot   7  " 

Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth.....   6  " 

Chestnut  and  Walnut   4  t; 

Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth   6  " 

Delaware  Co.,  (24th  Ward)   4  " 

Total   154* 


Some  of  these  roads  carry  as  many  as  four  millions 
of  passengers  in  a  year,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  upon  all  the  roads  amounts  to  about  five 
thousand  dollars  daily. 

Transportation  op  Cotton. — Thirty  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  passed  through  Worcester  last  week,  on  its 
way  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  most  of  which  came 
from  Memphis,  by  railroad.  The  Grand  Trunk  Com- 
pany are  making  extensive  arrangements  for  the 
transhipment  of  cotton  direct  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  East.  The  Michigan  Central  road  is  doing  an  im- 
mense business  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  Central 
in  the  transportation  ot  products  from  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee aud  Missouri. 

International  Exchanges  with  Switzerland. — We 
see  by  late  dates  from  our  little  sister  Republic  of 
Switzerland  that  the  Federal  authorities  there  have 
received  with  thehigbest  evidences  of  gratification  the 
works  of  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  presented  to 
that  Government  by  special  act  of  last  Congress. 

And  apropos,  we  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  1860  that  Switzerland  nearly 
doubles  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  in  the 
number  of  its  exchanges  and  in  literary  and  scientific 
contributions  to  the  Institution — a  fact  speaking  of  the 
extended  knowledge  of  her  citizens  and  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  they  bold  our  scientific  institutions. — • 
National  fiitdligenc fir. 

Death  op  the  King  of  Prussia. — The  death  of  King 
Frederick  William  IV,  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  announc- 
ed. He  had  long  been  an  invalid,  having  been  struck 
with  insanity  in  1857.  Soon  after,  he  gave  the  man- 
agement of  the  kingdom  to  his  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  who  now  becomes  King,  according  to  the 
primogeniture  laws  of  Prussia.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  be  will  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Pr  ince  Fred- 
erick William,  who  married  the  Princess  Royal,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Coolies  prom  the  Philippine  Islands. — The  ship 
Emigrante  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  20tb,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  Chinese  coolies  on  board. 

Macadamized  roads,  better  tban  any  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  says  the  Moniteur  de  V  Armee,  are  universal  in 
China,  and  are  stated  to  have  existed  in  that  country 
for  centuries.  The  Chinese  roads  are  to  constructed 
that  water  runs  off  them  immediately,  so  that  they  are 


perfectly  dry  half  an  hour  after  the  heaviest  rai: 
Macadam,  who  has  had  the  credit  of  inventing  tl 
system  of  roal  making  introduced  by  him  into  Ei.glan 
is  declared  by  the  Moniteur  deV  Armee  to  have  oi 
tained  the  idea  from  a  friend  of  his  who  had  passf 
several  years  in  China. 

Artesian  Wells. — The  boring  of  artesian  wel 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  great  success  i 
the  province  of  Constantine,  in  Algeria  ;  50  wells  hai 
been  opened  since  1856,  which  yield,  altogether,  aboi 
13,000,000  gallons  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  The! 
borings  have  been  executed  with  three  sets  of  borir 
apparatus  only,  at  an  expense,  exclusive  of  the  cost  i 
the  apparatus,  of  about  j£110  for  each  of  the  50  well 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarkab 
quiet,  but  tho  supplies  are  light,  with  some  little  expo 
demand  for  the  better  grades/  Small  sales  to  the  r« 
tailers  from  $5  37J  to  5  62  per  barrel  for  cornmc 
superfine  and  good  extra  ;  $5  75  a  6  37  for  exii 
family,  and  $6  62  a  7  00  for  fancy  lots.  Notbin 
doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is  bel 
at  $4.  The  latter  held  at  $3  for  Pennsylvania,  an 
$3  37  for  Brandywine. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  sma 
and  it  is  in  good  requ-st  at  full  rates.  Small  sales  c 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at  $1  2 
a  1  32  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges  frot 
$1  40  a  1  50.  Rye  is  steady  at  75  a  76  cents  for  Pern 
sylvania  and  70  certs  for  Southern.  Corn  is  bel 
firmly  and  ife  in  steady  demand.  Small  sales  of  ne 
yellow  at  64  a  65c.  and  old  at  71  a  72  cents.  Oats  ai 
steady  at  35  cents  for  Penna.  and  34  cents  fc 
Delaware.  New  York  Barley  is  steady  at  75  cent: 
Barley  Malt  ranges  from  85  to  95c. 

Clovkrseed  is  dull.  Further  sales  at  $4  75  a  5  1 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  2  50.  Flaxsee 
is  steady  at  $1  45. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  Schoo 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  wi 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day,  (the  18th)  c 
Second  mouth,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Th 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad 
vance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  addres 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Peama. 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 

&REEN  LAWN  BEARDING  SCHOOL,  for  Sale  o 
Rent;  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
three  miles  north  of  the  Kennett  Square  depo:,  on  th 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad.  Terms  moderate  ;  addree 
Edith  B.  Chalpant,  Proprietor. 

Unionville,  P.  (] 

1st  mo.,  19th— 4t. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOj 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  winter  session 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  19;h  of  lltl 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  No  extfl 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Merrihew  <£  'Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  et. 
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deeply  concerned,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
prevalence  of  pride  and  the  world's  fashions, 
which  was  declared  to  them  in  the  love  of  truth, 
and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favor  several  of  the 
meetings,  by  His  Heavenly  presence,  to  the 
praise  of  His  holy  name. 

Leaving  this  city  we  went  towards  the  north ; 
at  Drogheda,  there  is  a  Meeting-house  belonging 
to  Friends,  but  they  are  there  so  declined,  we 
could  not  have  a  meeting  to  satisfaction,  we 
therefore  went  on  to  a  meeting  with  a  few 
Friends  at  Rathfreland  in  the  county  of  Down, 
then  to  Monellan,  where  the  meeting  was  com- 
fortable, and  on  First-day  had  two  meetings  at 
Lurgan,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  at  which 
place  pride  and  a  worldly  spirit  much  prevails. 
Then   taking   meetings  at  Newton,  Lisburn, 
Hillsborough,  and  Ballinderry,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  the  last  of  which,  was  a  large,  good, 
meeting.    We  had  one  at  Antrim,  where  the 
favor  of  Truth  seems  much  lost  by  the  few  pro- 
fessors there ;  we  then  passed  on  to  the  Grange 
meeting,   which  was  very  dull,  through  the 
prevalence  of  a  worldly,  dark,  spirit,  and  from 
thence,  to  a  meeting  at  Ballynacre,  and  so  to 
Colerain,  where  we  had  a  satisfactory  opportunity 
with  some  of  the  town's  people,  who  came  to 
the  meeting  out  of  curiosity  j  but  I  felt  no  free- 
dom to  express  the  sense  I  had  of  the  state  of 
Friends  then,  and  as  the  meeting  broke  up,  Istept 
to  a  young  woman,  a  Friend,  who  lived  near  the 
Meeting-house,  and  desired  her  to  step  forward, 
and  turn  the  few  Friends  in  there,  as  she  knew 
them,  and  let  the  others  go  by,  which  she  readily 
performed.    When  we  were  all  set  down  round 
the  room,  it  soon  felt  to  me  that  if  I  delivered 
|  my  concern  in  general  terms,  the  intended  end 
let  us  first  know  that  we  are  here,  we  have  j  would  not  be  answered,  being  in  pain  for  their 
ust   come   from  sea,  and  are  weary ;  for  we  j  good,  and  close  matters  spoken  might  be  taken 

by  such  to  whom  they  least  belouged,  and  being 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  723.) 

We  visited  the  families  of  Friends  in  White- 
haven, Broughton,  Coekermouth,  Pardsay  Hall, 
Saglesfield,  and  Graysothen,  and  others  remote, 
|  and  had  several  profitable  public  meetings  in 
those  towns,  and  places  adjacent.  Having  spent 
about  seven  weeks  within  the  verge  of  Pardsay 
Hall  Monthly  Meeting,  and  finding  my  mind 
clear,  we  went  to  Whitehaven,  and  took  passage  in 
the  ship  Globe,  James  Gason,  Master,  for  Ireland, 
on  the  eighth  of  the  Sixth-month,  (1752,)  N.  S. 
and  parting  with  our  dear  friends  in  much  love, 
et  sail  about  the  fifth  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
landed  at  Dublin,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  and  were  kindly  received  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Judd;  as  I  was  going  to  which,  this 
secret  hint  Was  presented  to  my  mind,  "Live 
Retired,  and  be  not  suddenly  acquainted  with  any 
iaan."    After  dinner,  our  kind  landlord  said,  I 
lo  not  well  in  that  I  have  not  informed  Friends 
vour  arrival,  they  will  blame  me.    I  answer- 


lad  a  troublesome  passage  by  contrary  winds,  and 
leavy  rains,  John  Pemberton,  my  companion, 
saving  been  very  sea  sick,  and  myself  a  little  so. 
?he  next  day  we  attended  Sycamore  Alley  Meet- 
Qg,  where  we  had  the  company  of  Susanna  Hat- 
an,  who  had  been  in  America,  with  Ptuth 
Jourtney.  W e  were  at  eight  meetings  in  Dublin, 
lso  at  a  Monthly-meeting,  and  a  Quarterly-meet 


greatly  humbled,  I  was  desirous  to  be  rightly 
instructed  (not  knowing  their  names)  to  speak 
to  them  separately ;  the  Lord,  who  never  fails 
those  who  humbly  trust  in  Him,  showed  me 
where,  and  with  whom  to  begin,  and  so  to  the 
next,  and  mine  eye  being  fixed  on  the  person  to 
whom  I  directed  my  speech,  each  knew  what 


□g  for  their  young  people,  in  which  I  was  j  was  delivered  to  them  in  particular,  and  I  hope 
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the  opportunity  was  beneficial ;  for  I  had  great 
peace.  When  the  Friends  were  gone,  I  asked 
the  young  woman,  who  seemed  in  some  surprise, 
what  ailed  her  ?  she  said  that  several  were  very 
exactly  shown  their  condition,  and  feared  they 
would  judge  her  for  an  informer;.  I  told  her  she 
need  not  matter  that,  as  she  knew  herself  to  be 
innocent.  I  mention  this  occurrence,  as  a  re- 
markable kindness  from  the  merciful  Lord,  to 
the  children  of  men,  for  their  help  and  instruc- 
tion, and  that  His  servants  may  be  encouraged 
to  wait  upon  Him  for  instruction  to  discharge 
their  duty  as  faithful  stewards  in  His  sight,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  taught  His 
servant  in  old  time  to  know  the  wife  of  Jeroboam, 
though  she  feigned  herself  to  be  another  woman. 
Blessed,  and  magnified  be  His  holy  name,  who 
is  over  all  worthy,  for  ever,  and  ever ! 

Then  taking  meetings  at  Toberhead,  Charle- 
roont,  and  Ballyhagan,  we  attended  the  men's 
meeting  at  Lurgan,  having  a  great  desire  to  sit 
with  Friends  there  in  the  management  of  their 
discipline,  which  was  adjourned  to  this  time  at 
my  request ;  it  began  with  a  meeting  for  worship, 
men  and  women  being  generally  together,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  the  men   went  into  the 
room  where  the  meeting  for  business  was  usually 
held,  when,  after  sitting  some  time  in  silence,  a 
leading  Friend  said,  "  This  is  only  an  adjourned 
meeting,  and  bid  the  Clerk  enter  it,  and  they 
might  adjourn  to  the  usual  time  to  do  their 
business,  when  it  would  be  more  select;"  and 
the  meeting  sitting  a  while  without  proceeding 
any  way,  I  asked  them  what  was  meant  by  the 
words,  more  select,  and  further  said,  it  any  per- 
sons were  present  that  had  not  a  right  to  sit  there, 
they  should  withdraw,  they  knew  their  own 
members ;  if  they  meant  the  Friend  who  came 
with  us,  he  was  a  neighboring  Friend  and  an 
elder ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  esteemed  myself  a 
proper  member  of  their  meeting,  as  I  came  to 
visit  them  with  the  concurrence  of  my  brethren 
at  home,  and  had  certificates  from  them,  wherein 
I  was  recommended  to  Friends  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  and  if  I  did  any  thing  among  them 
worthy  of  censure,  I  should  submit  to  their  deal- 
ings, and  therefore  desired  them  to  go  on  with 
their  business,  for  I  had  come  thither  with  a 
concern  to  see  how  the  affairs  of  the  church 
went  on ;  so  without  more  debate  or  much  reply 
they  proceeded,  and,  to  my  surprise,  things  of 
disorder  had  lain  several  years  without  proper 
dealing 


such 
been 


as  drink- 
at  cock- 


with  various  offenders, 
ers  of  healths,  some  that  had 
fightings  and  races,  and  one  or  more  marriages 
out  of  the  order  of  truth  ;  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  clear  myself  fully  of  the  concern 
that  had  for  some  days  lain  with  weight  on  my 
mind,  which  I  believe  was  acceptable  to  some 
secretly  pained  Friends,  however  contrary  to 
some  others;  so  that  I  left  the  place  with  a 
peaceful  mind,  and  thankful  to  the  Lord  who 


had  given  me  an  innocent  boldness  to  assert 
right  of  membership;  for  I  believe  if  we 
not  been  there,  the  meeting  would  have  t 
thought  select. 

We  then  went  to  Ulster  Province-meeting 
Ballyhagan,  which  held  two  days  the  elders 
other  concerned  Friends,  here  inquire  into 
state  of  things  among  their  members  in 
province,  and  it  was  in  the  main  a  satisfac 
meeting.  From  hence,  we  went  Southw; 
taking  meetings  at  Castleshane,  Coothill,  Bt 
hais,  and  Old  Castle,  and  to  Ballymurry 
Connaught,  having  a  meeting  in  a  barn  at  Gai 
with  a  few  Friends,  it  being  the  only  one  k 
up  in  that  province,  except  at  Athlone,  wl 
we  likewise  attended,  and  came  to  James  C 
born's,  at  the  Moat  of  Granoge,  where  we 
had  a  meeting;  although  I  had  travelled  ev 
day  for  more  than  a  week,  with  a  .fever  on 
and  had  eaten  little,  occasioned,  as  I  thought 
a  cold  taken  by  lying  in  damp  beds,  and 
now  very  unwell,  but  sat  the  First-day  meetii 
next  day  my  illness  became  very  violent,  so  t 
Friends  thought  I  should  lay  my  body  th< 
and  sent  for  an  apothecary,  who  let  me  blc 
which  somewhat  allayed  the  fever,  and  I  fell  i 
a  sleep,  when  I  began  to  bleed  again,  wh 
brought  me  very  weak,  that  I  was  awakenec 
midnight  with  great  drops  of  sweat  on  my  ft 
and  sickness;  and  calling  my  companion  \ 
watched  with  me,  we  found  that  I  had  bled  mu 
the  orifice  in  my  arm  being  very  large  and 
carefully  bound  up  ;  my  kind  landlord  and 
wife  being  anxious  about  me,  had  prevailed  w 
the  apothecary  to  lodge  in  the  house,  who  be 
called  to  me,  on  his  coming  1  desired  him  top 
a  bladder  and  apply  a  thin  piece  of  it  about 
broad  as  a  half-penny  on  the  wouud.  He  as! 
for  what  ?  I  told  him  he  would  see,  and  wl 
it  was  applied  I  requested  him  to  hold  his  fin< 
on  the  piece  over  the  orifice  so  as  to  stop  1 
blood,  until  the  plaster  dried  and  stuck,  whi 
it  soon  did,  and  it  bled  no  more ;  he  said  tl 
he  had  not  seen  the  like.  I  mention  t 
for  the  sake  of  others,  for  the  bladder  sticks 
the  blood  under  it  dries,  and  will  stop  the  ble< 
ing  of  almost  any  wound.  Next  morning 
graduate  physician  of  the  town  came  to  vi 
me,  and  feeling  my  pulse,  I  asked  him  what 
thought  of  me  ?  He  making  no  answer,  I  sai 
be  not  afraid  to  tell  me,  for  I  am  not  afraid 
hear.  He  replied  "  that  is  happy  for  you," 
which  I  supposed  he  thought  I  should  not  recov< 
He  viewed  my  spittle,  and  said  I  was  in  a  deep  co 
sumption,  and  proposed  my  taking  a  vomit; 
told  him  that  I  had  not  taken  one  for  mai 
years,  besides  as  he  thought  my  lungs  were  i 
flamed,  a  moderate  purge  was  better;  at  whi< 
he  replied  with  an  air  of  banter,  "  you  are  i 
odd  patient ;  come,  you  shall  be  physician  and 
will  be  apothecary".  I  took  him  at  his  wor 
and  he  sent  me  a  purge  which  gave  me  some  r 
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lief.  He  visited  me  daily  for  a  week,  and  could '  a  good  satisfactory  meeting,  though  not  so  large, 
hardly  believe  I  should  recover,  though  I  told  Friends  being  mostly  gone  home.  We  had  a 
him  I  believed  that  I  should.  He  still  judged  j  meeting  next  day  at  Tullamoor,  and  returning 
my  cough  to  be  consumptive,  and  at  length  told  j  to  Mountmelic  had  a  satisfactory  one  with  the 
me  if  I  did  recover,  to  go  home  as  soon  as  1 1  children  in  the  school  of  James  Gough.  After 


could,  for  that  the  Lord  was  more  merciful  than 
to  require  such  an  one  as  I  was  to  travel  as  I  did, 
and  that  I  had  already  acted  as  a  madman,  to 
travel  so  loDg  time  with  that  fever  before  I  lay 
by.    I  asked  him  if  he  was  master  of  a  vessel  at 
sea  which  had  sprang  a  leak  that  could  not  be 
stopped,  what  he  would  do  ?  He  replied,  endeavor 
to  make  to  the  next  port  for  a  dry  dock  to  un- 
lade and  search  out  the  leak.    Why  doctor,  said 
I,  this  is  just  my  case ;  I  saw  no  place  to  lay  by 
until  I  came  hither;  at  which  he  laughed,  and 
Wished  me  well.    I  think  I  never  was  so  reduced 
to  so  weak  a  state  in  so  short  a  time,  which 
might  be  occasioned  by  my  great  loss  of  blood ; 
but  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  heal  me,  and  I 
gathered  strength  to  admiration,  and  on  First- 
day  sat  the  meeting,  which  was  comfortable,  and 
continuing  to  recover,  though  not  fit  to  travel,  I 
tarried   until   Fourth-day  and   attended  their 
Monthly  Meeting;  and  understanding  they  had 
been  endeavoring  to  visit  families,  but  were  back- 
ward in  beginning,  I  told  Friends  that  I  had  a 
freedom  to  accompany  them  in  the  work  for  a 
few  days  for  their  encouragement,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly went  with  them  to  a  few  places  to 
good  satisfaction,  and  Friends  received  strength 
to  go  on  with  the  service.    Then  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  our  kind  landlord,  James 
Clibborn,  and  his  wife,  who  is  grand-daughter  to 
Robert  Barclay,  the  apologist,  we  went  to  meet- 
ings at  Birr,  Kilconnermoor,  Cashell,  Killcom- 
mon,  Clonsmell,  Youghall,  and  so  to  Cork  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  where  we  also  attended 
the  men's  meeting  for  discipline,  and  visited  the 
women's  meeting,  which  were  both  to  some  good 
satisfaction ;  then  going  to  Bandon,  we  returned 
to  an  appointed  meeting  at  Cork,  for  parents 
and  their  children,  and  having  strength  given 
me  to  clear  myself,  it  was,  I  hope,  profitable  to 
many,  being  a  large  meeting.    We  then  went  to 
Malo,  and  had  a  seasonable  opportunity  with  a 
family  of  Friends,  thence  to  the  Province-meet- 
ing, for  Munster,  held  at  Limerick,  the  public 
and  select  sittings  of  which  and  for  the  disci 
pline  ended  comfortably;  and  after  attending 
the  week-day  meeting,  we  went  to  a  meeting  at 
Ross,  and  returned  to  Limerick,  and  being  un- 
well with  a  cold,  we  tarried  their  meetings  on 
First-day,  which  were  large  and  satisfactory,  and 
in  the  evening  had  one  with  a  sick  friend ;  being 
clear,  and  taking  three  meetings  in  our  way,  we 
^proceeded  to Leinster  Province-meeting  at  Mount- 
jjmelick,  which  began  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
i-lweek,  with  a  meeting  of  ministers,  the  next  day 
Ifor  worship  and  discipline,  and  on  First-day 
1  morning  was  a  large  and  precious  meeting ;  in  the 
iifternoon  the  town's  people  came  in,  and  it  was 


the  week-day  meeting  in  this  town  we  went  to 
Ballacarrol,  Ballanakel  and  Cooperhill,  having  a 
meeting  at  each;  then  to  Catherlough  Monthly 
Meeting  on  first  day,  and  the  next  day  to  Athy, 
then  to  Ballitore,  which  was,  through  Divine 
Goodness  attending,  made  profitable,  and  we  had 
also  a  satisfactory  meeting  with  the  scholars  in 
Abraham  Shackleton's  school.   After  a  meeting 
at  Newtek  we  went  to  Samuel  Watson's  at  Kill- 
connor,  whose  wife  (late  Abigail  Bowles)  had 
been  on  a  religious  visit  to  America  several  years 
past.   She  was  now  near  her  end,  but  sensible  and 
in  a  good  frame  of  spirit,  and  greatly  rejoiced  to 
see  us,  and  we  were  mutually  comforted  in  a 
sense  of  the  Lord's  presence,  for  which  his  holy 
name  was  praised.  After  a  meeting  here  and  an- 
other at  Catherlough  we  went  to  Waterford,  and 
sat  with  Friends  in  their  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  meetings  on  the  first  day,  in  all  which 
having  cleared  mvself  honestly,  my  spirit  mourned 
under  a  sense  of  formality  among  the  people,  and 
a  deadness  to  the  pure  inward  life  of  religion ; 
then  taking  meetings  at  Ross,  Lambstown,  Wex- 
ford, Randals-mills  or  Castleshaw,  Cooladine,  and 
several  other  places  we  came  to  Wicklow,  at 
which  meeting  many  soldiers  attended  who  be- 
haved well,  and  truth  owned  the  service  in  a  good 
degree.  I  have  observed  where  the  soldiers  came 
into  our  meetings,  they  were  an  awe  to  the  rab- 
ble and  loose  people,  who  are  sometimes  apt  to 
be  rude ;  from  hence  we  went  to  Dublin  in  order 
to  attend  the  national  half-year's-meeting,  and 
were  kiudly  received  by  our  old  landlord  Samuel 
Judd  and  his  family. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  QUALIFICATION  AND 
WORK  OF  AN  ELDER  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

The  work  of  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
appears  to  be  very  weighty,  and  not  to  be  moved 
in,  but  as  the  mind  is  brought  under  a  right  con- 
cern, and  influenced  by  that  wisdom  which  gives 
a  right  understanding  in  those  things  that  be- 
long to  their  office  ;  to  take  the  oversight  of 
the  flock,  and  to  judge  of  the  ministry,  requires 
that  such  as  are  selected  for  those  services  should 
be  well  grounded  in  religion,  and  acquainted  with 
the  mystery  of  Godliness;  it  requires  a  deep 
going  down  to  feel  after  the  mind  of  Truth  in 
all  their  movements ;  it  requires  clear  discerning, 
and  sound  judgment;  it  requires  deep  humility 
of  heart;  it  requires  the  Divine  anointing,  and 
without  a  portion  thereof  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fice cannot  be  discharged  to  the  honor  of  Truth, 
nor  to  the  edification  of  the  Church.  For  with- 
out these  qualifications  they  are  likely  to  err  both 
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in  judgment  and  conduct;  and  their  being  set 
forward  in  religious  Society  exposes  them  rather 
more  to  some  peculiar  temptations,  and  I  fear 
hath  lifted  some  up  to  think  more  highly  of 
themselves  than  they  ought.  Where  this  is  the 
case  they  are  very  likely  to  err  respecting  the 
ground  of  ministry;  though  they  may  be  capa- 
ble to  judge  of  woHs;  whether  they  agree  with 
sound  doctrine  or  not,  •  but  if  they  go  not  down, 
and  travail  in  Spirit  with  those  that  minister, 
they  cannot  know  from  what  spring  the  words 
flow,  and  for  want  of  this  knowledge  they  are 
likely  to  err  in  judgment,  and  instead  of  helping 
forward  the  true  birth  become  the  means  of  sti- 
fling or  slaying  it.  And  for  want  of  clear  dis- 
cerning and  sound  judgment  they  may  err  by 
nursing  a  false  birth  :  and  if  there  is  not  a  dwell- 
ing in  deep  humility  there  is  danger  of  erring 
io  conduct,  and  instead  of  being  examples  to  the 
flock  they  may  be  tempted  to  lord  it  over  the 
heritage. 

When  I  consider  the  weight  and  importance 
of  the  work  confided  to  the  Elders  this  query 
arises  in  my  mind.  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?"  For  such  weighty  services  the  suffi- 
ciency must  be  of  God,  or  the  work  cannot  be 
rightly  done.  For  without  a  divine  perception, 
they  cannot  be  qualified  to  discern,  and  give  the 
living  child  to  the  right  mother.  And  if  there  j 
is  not  wisdom  and  skill  to  use  the  snuffers  with 
judgment  and  discretion  they  may  extinguish 
the  light,  when  they  ought  only  to  remove  that 
which  obstructs  its  brightness,  that  it  may  shine 
with  greater  clearness.  If  the  selection  for  this 
weighty  service  is  made  in  and  by  the  Church* 
when  under  the  Divine  influence,  no  doubt  but 
the  lot  will  rest  upon  the  rightly  qualified  :  and 
these  "dwelling  in  that  which  gives  ability  to 
labor  in  the  Church  of  Christ  can  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  them  that  are  ready  to  faint." 

On  looking  over  the  advices  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  year 
1755,  I  find  the  following  lines,  which  appear  to 
me  worthy  to  be  transcribed,  and  with  which  I 
dose  this  little  essay,  viz  :  "  And  when  the  El- 
ders appointed  to  assist  them,  and  have  the  over- 
sight of  the  flock,  have  faithfully  followed  the 
heavenly  leadings  they  have  been  ;is  Aaron  and 
Hur,  to  the  ministry,  in  strengthening  their 
bands  to  war  with  the  enemies  of  God's  Israel, 
and  leading  the  people  on  their  way  from  victory 
to  victory  over  their  enemies  into  the  dominion 
of  Truth." 

Stk  month,  1807.  Mary  Mitchell. 


After  so  many  years  of  uninterrupted  activity, 
to  be  imprisoned,  to  be  silenced,  and  almost  in- 
capable of  writing  or  reading,  is  more  wearisome 
then  even  the  pain  that  often  accompanies  it. 
And  yet,  hence  the  following  instruction  may  be 

♦Acts  1 :  15  and  26. 


gathered  : — How  much  activity  belongs  to  soi 
natures ;  and  that  this  nature  is  often  mistak 
for  grace.  How  much  we  are  called  to  suffi 
as  well  as  do  the  will  of  God.  When  I  have  b 
one  of  my  children  sit  down  quietly  and  rems 
silent  during  my  pleasure,  I  enjoin  him  a  mu 
more  difficult  task,  than  the  most  active  servic 
and  yet  I  expected  it  to  be  done  because  I  c 
dered  it.  How  is  it  that  I  have  not  yet  lear 
to  sit  still  when  I  am  bid. — Cecil. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  our  meeting  at  Chadswell  in  the  — 
of  Inkborough  and  County  of  Worcester  in  0 
England,  to  which  meeting  our  friends  hereaft 
mentioned  did  belong,  the  6th  of  3d  mont 
1683. 

To  Friends  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friends, — We  whose  names  are  h€ 
subscribed,  thought  good  to  give  you  this  she 
testimony  concerning  our  friend  George  Mar 
with  his  wife  and  children,  of  Grafton,  in  tl 
county  and  nation  aforesaid.  Whereas,  our  de 
friend,  before  mentioned,  hath  laid  before  us  I 
intention  of  transporting  himself  and  family  in 
your  country,  he  being  free  to  leave  our  counti 
I  we  have  nothing  against  his  going,  but  to  co 
descend  to  him  therein.  And  this  may  certi 
all  Friends  or  others  whom  it  may  concern,  th 
we  have  this  further  to  say  for  our  dear  fries 
George  Maris,  that  we  have  had  good  knowled 
of  his  life  and  conversation,  and  we  have  kno^? 
it  to  be  such  that  hath  adorned  the  Gospel 
Christ;  and  hath  been  a  good  example  in  h 
place,  and  a  man  the  bent  of  whose  heart  ha 
been  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  all  people  in  lov 
and  hath  not  spared  to  spend  and  be  spent  f 
the  service  of  Truth  ;  and  this  we  can  say,  we  < 
not  know  of  any  person,  either  Friend  or  oth 
that  hath  aught  against  him,  his  wife  or  childre 
upon  any  just  account  whatsoever  ;  and  sure! 
Friends,  we  could  have  been  glad,  if  it  had  be* 
so  ordered  that  they  might  have  spent  the  r 
maining  part  of  their  days  with  us,  who  ha^ 
lived  together  in  true  love  and  unity  for  mar. 
years. 

And  dear  Friends  in  the  known  part  i 
America,  having  given  you  this  short  account  I 
those  our  friends,  though  far  short  of  what  liv« 
in  our  hearts  for  them,  more  of  which  we  coul 
give  in  truth  if  need  required,  but  hoping  whe 
you  meet,  your  sense  of  each  other  in  the  trut 
will  be  a  confirmation  to  what  we  have  testifie< 
we  remain  your  dear  friends,  brethren  and  si; 
ters,  in  the  love  that  makes  us  willing  to  subm 
to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things. 

(Signed  by  fourteen  men  and  women  Friends. 

A  certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  o 
Friends,  belonging  to  Matloke,  Monyash  ao< 
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Ashford  meeting,  concerning  our  dear  friend 
George  Wood,  the  29th  of  5th  month,  1682. 

Darbyshire. 

This  is  to  satisfy  Friends  in  America  or  else- 
where, that  George  Wood,  the  bearer  hereof,  hath 
since  the  time  he  hath  come  amongst  Friends, 
walked  very  orderly  and  faithfully  amongst  us, 
and  he,  his  dear  wife  and  children  have  been  of 
a  good  savor  in  their  country  and  in  sweet  unity 
with  Friends  in  the  blessed  Truth. 

In  which  precious  love  and  unity,  that  is  in  the 
pure  Truth,  we  now  part  with  them,  though  sorry 
to  be  so  far  absent  from  them,  if  the  Lord  had 
pleased  to  have  ordered  it  otherwise;  but  yet  in 
spirit  we  hope  forever  to  feel  them  with  us,  and 
are  well  satisfied  in  their  going,  desiring  the 
Lord  may  be  ever  with  them  and  His,  in  all 
places  wheresoever,  and  our  eternal  joy  and  com- 
fort forever.  So  let  it  be,  Oh  Lord;  let  it  be  so, 
Amen. 

Given  forth  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  the  day 
and  year  above-said,  by  us  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed. 

(Signed  by  seventeen  men  and  women  Friends.) 

This  is  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
our  friend  Abraham  Marshall  was  ever,  after  he 
came  amongst  us,  as  far  as  we  know,  very  hon- 
est, and  walked  orderly  amongst  us, and  we  looked 
upon  bim  to  be  what  he  seemed,  and  had  good 
unity  with  him  in  all  things  relating  to  his  life  and 
conversation.  And  he  also  had  sometimes  some 
few  words  amongst  us  in  our  meetings,  which  we 
received  as  from  a  babe  in  the  Truth,  and  had 
hopes  of  his  coming  on  from  strength  to  strength, 
in  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  we  hear  of  his  well  doing,  and  hope 
Friends  in  those  parts  will  have  a  sense  of  him 
and  be  tender  towards  him.  So  in  dear  love  to 
all  dear  Friends,  we  tenderly  salute  you,  and  re- 
main your  friends  and  brethren  in  the  blessed 
Truth. 

Given  from  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Monyash 
9th  of  2d  month,  1700. 

(Signed  by  John  Gratton  and  fifteen  others, 
men  and  women  Friends.) 

Bashfulness  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  an  ill 
education,  as  the  proper  gift  and  provision  of 
a  wise  nature.  Every  stage  of  life  has  its  own  set 
of  manners,  that  is  suited  to  it  and  best  becomes 
it.  Each  is  beautiful  in  its  season  ;  and  you  might 
as  well  quarrel  with  the  child's  rattle,  and  advance 
him  directly  to  the  boy's  top  and  marbles,  as  ex- 
pect from  diffident  youth,  the  manly  confidence 
of  riper  age. 

It  is  always  a  sign  of  poverty  of  mind,  when 
men  are  ever  aiming  to  appear  great  ;  for  they 
who  are  really  great,  never  seem  to  know  it. 

Charity. 

Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  their  own. 


THE    STARS  AND    THE    EARTH,    OR  THOUGHTS 
UPON  SPACE,  TIME,  AND  ETERNITY. 
(Continued  from  page  735  ) 

To  prepare  a  way  for  such  intuitive  perception, 
and  such  immediate  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  Time  and  Space,  and  facilitate  its 
acquisition,  is  the  object  of  the  following  reflec- 
tions. They  shall  from  their  plainness  constrain 
the  reader  to  understand,  and  shall  force  upon 
him  clear  notions  with  respect  to  matters  from 
which  he  has  often  turned  away  without  any 
consideration. 

Truly,  the  interest  which  men  take  in  things 
is  varied,  and  frequently  contradictory  :  what 
appears  to  one  as  of  the  highest  importance,  ap- 
pears of  no  material  consequence  to  another. 
There  is,  however,  one  question  which  must  in- 
terest every  one,  even  though  his  leisure  and  the 
bent  of  his  mind  may  not  permit  him  to  devote 
himself  earnestly  and  without  intermission  to  the 
labor  of  attempting  its  solution.    This  question 
is  the  How  and  the  Wlierefore  of  all  things  ?  It 
is  one  from  which  the  mind  of  man  cannot  be 
repulsed.     When  a  child,  he  asks  after  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  believed  and 
contented  by  being  directed  to  an  all-wise  and 
perfectly  good  Almighty  Creator.    To  more  ma- 
ture reflection,  this  answer  is  no  longer  sufficient, 
because  the  attempt  to  deduce  the  multiplicity  , 
of  things  in  the  world  around  us  from  one  single 
cause,  viz.  from  God,  leads  us  to  contradictions 
which  it  is  the  province  of  Philosophy  to  unra- 
vel.   Our  mind  can  indeed  only  attribute  a  sin- 
gle effect  to  a  single  cause  ;  and  when  we  per- 
ceive manifold  and  different  effects,  it  becomes  at 
once  requisite  to  our  intellect  to  seek  for  mani- 
fold and  various  causes.    This  is  a  law  which  is 
so  intolerant  of  exceptions,  that  we  unwillingly 
suppose  a  difference  to  exist  even  where  our 
senses  cannot  discern  it.     For  example,  the 
single  ray  of  the  sun  gives  us  light  and  warmth: 
it  is  in  our  thoughts  at  once  considered  double, 
and  analyzed  into  a  lighting  and  a  heating  ray, 
because  we  are  absolutely  compelled,  even  against 
our  inclination,  to  look  out  for  two  causes,  a 
lighting  and  a  warming  power,  for  the  two  ef- 
fects, light  and  heat. 

Now,  if,  in  consequence  of  some  certain  inhe- 
rent property  of  our  minds,  we  are  compelled  tc 
look  for  a  single  First  Cause  and  a  single  Crea- 
tor for  the  sum  of  all  the  causes  aud  effects 
which  are  manifest  in  the  world,  which  fill  it, 
and  which  indeed  are  the  world,  the  First  Cause 
must  be  entirely  single  aud  one,  because,  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  admit  iu  It  any  difference  or 
variety,  we  are  again  as  irresistibly  driven  to  the 
question,  What  can  be  the  cause  of  these  differ- 
ences and  varieties  ?  It  is,  however,  absurd  to 
inquire  after  the  origin  of  the  First  Cause  of  all 
things,  because  the  very  essence  of  a  First  Cause 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  inquiry  after  some 
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To  solve  and  remove  this  contradiction  and 
absurdity  is  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
province  of  philosophers.  It  has  frequently 
been  asserted,  that  they  have  discovered  the  solu- 
tion ;  but  the  answer  to  the  question  "  How  ?" 
is  still  due  to  the  uuinitiated ;  since  philoso- 
phers allege,  that  the  most  intense  study  of  phi- 
losophy is  requisite  to*enable  us  to  understand 
the  results  at  which  they  arrive. 

We  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  submis- 
sive to  be  put  off  with  such  a  mysterious 
answer;  and  the  circumstance  itself  makes  us 
suspect,  that  the  philosophers  cannot  have  con- 
vinced one  another,  but  that  the  successor  al- 
ways confutes  his  predecessor ;  so  that,  in  the 
most  favorable  view,  philosophy  has  taken  a  step 
farther  each  time,  but  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
goal . 

Now,  since  all  hope,  upon  the  side  of  philoso- 
phers, has  been  cut  off  from  us,  of  our  ever  arriv- 
ing at  the  solution  of  the  contradiction  from  which 
the  intellect  in  vain  struggles  to  free  itself,  we 
will  make  an  attempt  to  point  out,  in  a  generally 
intelligible  manner,  a  path  by  which  the  solu- 
tion becomes  conceivable  : — to  point  out  a  path, 
I  say ;  that  is,  I  point  out  the  way,  and  prove  it, 
and  render  it  intelligible  that  this  path,  if  it  is 
really  pervious,  must  lead  to  the  goal.  Whether 
it  can  be  travelled,  must  be  decided  by  the  in- 
quiries, to  stimulate  and  to  advance  which  is  the 
most  earnest  wish  of  the  author.  The  course 
which  our  reflections  will  take  apparently  leads 
us  away  from  the  "  Stars  and  the  Earth" ;  but 
we  shall  return  to  them,  and  beg  the  reader  to 
accompany  us,  step  by  step,  to  the  conclusions 
which  are  the  end  of  our  journey. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  since  there  is  a 
contradiction  between  the  assumption  of  a  single 
original  Cause,  and  the  world  with  its  manifold 
changes  and  phenomena,  it  follows  that  there  is 
either  no  First  Cause  or  no  Multiplicity  in  the 
world,  or,  lastly,  that  both  these  assumptions 
are  false. 

To  point  out  one  of  these  three  possible 
sources  of  error  is,  therefore,  a  step  upon  the 
road  to  truth. 

If,  for  example,  it  is  shown  that  the  various 
and  manifold  phenomena  in  the  world  are  really 
not  various  and  manifold,  but  that  they  are  only 
apparently  so,  the  necessity  of  discovering  for 
every  variety  a  particular  cause  no  longer  exists, 
•and  thus  a  Single  Cause  becomes  sufficient.  We 
will  show  that  such  a  view  is  possible,  and  how 
it  is  so. 

As  a  single  and  colorless  ray  of  the  sun,  when 
it  is  seen  through  a  prism,  is  decomposed  into  a 
broad  surface  with  seven  different  colors,  so  a 
world  which  was  really  only  a  single  undivisible 
point  might,  by  our  human  senses,  and  by  man's 
method  of  contemplation  and  comprehension,  be 
divided,  as  through  a  prism  with  a  thousand 


sides,  into  the  endless  multitude  of  phenomen 
which  are  round  about  us. 

All  differences  and  distinctions  which  w 
perceive  are  of  two  kinds  :  first,  the  differenc 
between  things  which  are  perceptible  to  ou 
senses,  as  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bodies,  men 
beasts,  and  plants  ;  and  secondly,  the  differenc 
in  matters  beyond  the  cognizance  of  our  senses 
as  of  thoughts  and  truths.  Thus,  to  mark  out  th 
way  by  which  we  can  lead  ourselves  to  conside 
the  entire  world  as  a  single  indivisible  unit,  w 
must  solve  a  double  problem  : — To  show,  firs! 
that  the  different  thoughts  and  truths  may  b 
looked  upon  as  a  single  truth •  and,  secondly 
that  the  parts  of  the  universe  and  of  the  histor 
of  the  world  which  bear  reference  to  Time  an< 
Space  can  also  be  viewed  together  as  a  single  in 
divisible  point. 

The  first  part  of  the  question  is  that  whicl 
may  be  solved  most  easily,  and  in  the  mostintel 
ligible  way.  There  isonly  one  Truth ;  and  if  w 
think  that  we  can  distinguish  many,  it  only  de 
pends  upon  the  limited  nature  of  our  understand 
ing,  which  separates  and  decomposes  this  unit^ 
into  many  rays. 

Let  us  begin  with  quite  a  simple  example 
Man  is  mortal,  he  thinks  and  he  feels.  Thesi 
are  three  separate  and  different  truths,  according 
to  our  ordinary  ideas.  But  the  difference  onh 
depends  upon  the  fact,  that  our  mind  is  not  abl< 
at  once  and  completely  to  grasp  and  understanc 
the  idea  of  Man,  with  all  its  consequences.  I 
this  was  the  case,  and  if,  as  soon  as  we  heard  th( 
word  Man,  there  was  present  in  our  minds  everj 
thing  which  is  requisite  to  the  realization  of  th< 
idea,  we  should  immediately  entertain  the  notior 
of  Mortality,  of  Thought,  and  of  Sensation  ;  anc 
it  would  not  at  first  occur  to  us  to  analyze  the 
idea,  and  to  say  "  Man  is  Mortal,"  any  more 
than  we  should  think  that  we  are  saying  some- 
thing particular,  when  we  state  that  a  square  has 
four  corners,  because  this  property  is  already 
understood  in  the  object,  and  together  with  it. 

A  second  example  will  make  this  more  evi- 
dent. For  one  who  has  fully  comprehended  and 
knows  what,  a  triangle  is,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
he  should  be  first  informed  that  a  triangle  has 
three  sides  and  three  angles,  that  the  three  an- 
gles are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,-  and 
that  three  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the 
angles  to  the  opposite  sides  cut  one  another  at 
the  same  point;  in  short,  all  that  mathemati- 
cians have  made  out  concerning  the  properties  of 
a  triangle  by  a  troublesome  scientific  process  ; 
but  he  understands  it  all  at  once.  He  who  has 
completely  comprehended  the  idea  of  the  globe 
of  our  earth  understands  at  once  and  immediate- 
ly that  it  is  round,  that  it  is  heavy,  of  what 
chemical  components  it  is  formed,  the  course  it 
runs,  and  what  creatures  it  produces.  He  has 
included  Man,  with  all  his  deeds  and  transac- 
tions, his  perceptions  and  ideas,  his  understand- 
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ing  and  the  illusions  of  his  senses,  as  necessary 
attributes  of  the  earth ;  and  has  seen  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  describe  or  imagine 
one  of  these  points  of  truths  as  any  thing  special 
or  separate,  because  he  has  comprehended  all  as 
indivisible  and  distinct  consequences,  and  com- 
ponents of  the  idea  Earth.  He  can  put  down 
and  acknowledge  each  of  these  positions  as  a 
distinct  truth,  just  as  little  as  we  can  think  that 
we  are  saying  something  particular  when  we  re- 
mark, "  A  square  has  four  angle's/' 

Lastly,  if  we  enlarge  our  ideas  to  the  Universe, 
to  the  whole  creation,  in  which  all  experience, 
truths,  and  ideas  are  included,  it  follows  that, 
for  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  it,  only 
one  truth  and  one  idea  exists,  viz.  the  Universe; 
and  that  the  subdivision  of  this  one  universal 
knowledge  is  as  purely  human,  and  as  certainly 
depends  upon  the  imperfection  of  human  powers 
;)f  perception,  as  the  necessity  of  dividing  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  the  sun  into  a  double  power,  viz.  a 
lighting  and  heating  ray,  because  it  enlightens 
ind  warms  us  at  the  same  time.  For  the  uni- 
verse is  a  great  organic  whole  ■  and  he  who  has 
anderstood  and  entirely  comprehended  the  idea 
}f  an  organized  being,  has  also  grasped  and  com- 
prehended all  its  separate  component  parts. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


'WE  give  thee  thanks,  o  lord  god  al- 
mighty." 

Another  great  wave  of  time  has  receded  into 
ihe  unfathomable  past,  with  all  its  varied  expe- 
diences, and  we  have  passed  the  threshold  of  a 
lew  year,  glancing  backward  and  forward,  gath- 
sring  up  the  treasures  or  burying  the  dear  hopes 
>f  the  past,  or  exultant  with  cloudless  antici- 
)ations  of  the  coming  days  over  which  the  rain- 
)ow  hues  of  promise  hang  like  a  benediction. 

The  past  is  hallowed  to  the  heart  by  the  feet 
hat  once  trod,  but  whose  steps  no  more  echo 
hrough  its  shadowy  chambers.  They  paused 
n  their  swift  race  and  rested,  never  more  to  be- 
some  weary  on  life's  uneven  way.  There  were 
iyes  that  loved  the  green  earth,  the  billowy  sea, 
md  the  broad  azure  of  the  skies  with  all  their 
ninisters  of  light,  and  better  still  the  faces  that 
>eamed  with  affection  and  sympathy  for  them, 
)ut  those  eyes  now  lie  sealed  beneath  the  dead 
urf  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  departed  claim 
10  more  than  a  place  in  our  memory.  Sad  as 
vas  the  parting,  lonely  as  the  heart  may  have 
ieen  when  so  bereaved,  it  has  faith  and  love 
mough  to  say,  "  We  give  thee  thanks,  OLord  God 
Umighty !" 

Thanks  !  that  such  love  was  ourg  on  earth, 
nd  lives  for  us  in  Heaven.  Thanks  !  for  the 
deasant  light  along  our  way  whose  memory 
Jesses  yet ;  and  thanks,  above  all,  that  the 
ong  parted  shall  meet  again  to  separate  no  more. 

The  minor  trials  of  life,  its  daily  vexations 


and  disappointments,  it  were  well  to  bury  deep 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  past.  To  keep  alive  their 
memory  is  constantly  irritating  wounds  that  time 
would  mercifully  heal ;  and  Christian  philosophy 
teaches  that  the  irremediable  past  wherein 
our  sins  and  disappointment  lie,  were  better  lost 
beneath  oblivion's  wave. 

Then  let  us  give  thanks  for  all  that  was  bright 
and  pleasant  in  the  vanished  days,  all  that  made 
our  hearts  holier  and  happier ;  and  for  their 
memory  which  sheds  a  tranquil  light  upon  what- 
ever road  we  travel.  Nor  will  we  forget  to  be 
grateful  for  such  sorrows  as  have  developed  in 
us  a  nobler  character,  a  firmer  faith,  a  more  com- 
plete self-sacrifice,  a  tenderer  care  for  man,  a 
deeper  love  for  God.  The  Great  Physician  takes 
not  counsel  with  us,  when  prescribing  for  our 
sin-sick  souls,  but  presses  the  bitter  draught  to 
our  reluctant  lips  to  heal,  to  purify  ;  and  though 
the  mercy  be  veiled,  let  no  doubt  arise  with  re- 
gard to  its  reality,  and  we  shall  see  in  His  good 
time  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  lot. 

If  we  are  grateful  for  the  multiplied  blessings 
of  the  past,  let  our  deeds  bear  witness  even  more 
eloquently  than  our  words;  and  now,  with  the 
kneli  of  the  old  year  and  the  birth  chimes  of  the 
new  yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  let  new  resolves 
have  place.  Have  we  forgotten  to  be  truthful 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  ?  Have  we  made  home 
a  waste  of  nettles  instead  of  a  parterre  of  hea- 
ven's choicest  flowers?  Have  we  led  a  friend 
astray  by  evil  example  ?  Then  let  us  now,  ere 
the  dew  of  youth  pass  from  the  bright  New 
Year,  resolve  we  will  fulfil  a  worthier  destiny, 
and  leave  weakness  and  sinfulness  behind  us  on 
our  path. 

There  will  come  an  hour  to  each  when  the 
thought  of  gentle,  loving  words,  of  disinterested 
deeds,  of  pure  example,  will  be  balm  to  the 
heart,  such  as  no  earthly  treasure  can  purchase, 
and  this  balm  is  gathered  only  in  life's  daily  du- 
ties, and  no  one  can  garner  it  for  another. 

Progress  in  wisdom,  in  goodness,  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  soul's  destiny ;  and  let  no  soul  be  sat- 
isfied unless  conscious  that  its  tendencies  are 
onward  and  upward  toward  the  perfection  at 
which  we  are  taught  to  aim.  What  a  sublime 
thought !  limitless  powers  confided  to  us  and 
eternity  for  their  use,  from  which  there  is  uo  re- 
fuge. 

Grateful  and  humbly  resolute  in  the  right, 
pitiful  to  the  erring,  let  us  begin  the  year  in 
hope  and  peace.  Strong  in  the  love  of  God,  we 
shall  be  prepared  for  whatever  changes  the  co- 
ming days  may  bring  ;  and,  sustained  by  faith 
in  Him,  prosperity  will  not  dazzle,  misfortune 
cannot  overwhelm  us.  When  this  year  shall  be 
numbered  among  the  things  thit  were,  may  its 
memories  glow  with  heavenly  radiance,  and  may 
each  human  soul  be  conscious  that  it  has  risen 
one  grade  nearer  the  staniard  given  us  in  Christ. 
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Thanks  for  the  past,  the  present,  the  hope  of 
coming  days;  and  thanks  that,  when  our  weary 
feet  would  rest,  the  unwearied  soul  may  claim  a 
heritage  where  time  shall  be  no  more. 

N.  E.  Farmer.]  H.  J.  L. 
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fined  to  reading  and  writing1  from  the  Bib) 
such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  t 
ciety  may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

From  a  Summary  of  the  proceedings 
Society,  published  in  1813,  it  appears  that  1 
the  3d  month,  1791,  to  the  1st  month,  1 
there  had  been  expended  on  the  edueat 
children  $3968.56. 

"  The  number  taught  during  that  period 
two  thousand  one  hundred  aud  twenty-seve 
one  thousand  tw*b  hundred  and  twenty-four 
and  nine  hundred  and  three  females, 
were  three  schools  then  in  operation  ;  o 
boys,  and  one  for  girls  in  the  city,  and  th( 
for  boys  in  South wark,  containing  generally 
sixty  scholars  each." 

In  1813  a  school  was  opened  in  the  Nc 
Liberties,  which,  after  it  had  been  in  opc 
three  months,  the  Report  informs  "has  som 
witnessed  the  attendance  of  no  less  than  on 
dred  and  forty  scholars ;  which  being  a  £ 
number  than  can  be  well  accommodated  or 
fully  instructed,  it  is  very  evident  that  w€ 
funds  of  the  Society  adequate  to  the  ex  pen 
other  school  might  be  established  in  that  q 
and  the  two  prove  of  incalculable  benefit.  TJ 
veniencies  of  the  several  rooms  permitting 
ficient  separation  of  the  sexes,  both  bav 
admitted  into  each  school.'7 

After  an  experience  of  twenty-two  yea 
Summary  continues  : 

"  It  is  an  indisputable  and  animating  fac 
many  of  the  pupils,  who  had  no  other  op 
nity  of  acquiring  the  benefit  of  school  let 
than  that  which  had  been  presented  by  tl 
stitution,  attained  therein  the  power  of  sj 
and  reading  with  correctness  and  propriet 
of  writing  an  easy,  fair  and  legible  hand  : 
tages,  which,  without  the  help  of  such  an 
tution,  it  is  probable  they  would  not  ha 
joyed.  For  although  within  these  few 
there  have  been  two  Societies  instituted 
city,  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  in 
daily,  and  the  magnitude  of  each  of  their 
enables  them  to  teach  a  large  number,  3 
avocations  of  many  on  week  days  preven 
availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  those 
tutions,  and  no  other  source  is  open  but 
day  or  Sunday  schools.  Besides  which, 
tending  oa  this  day,  at  hours  not  interferin 
public  worship,  they  are  in  a  great  measui 
served  from  misspending  their  time,  and  fr 
quiring  a  habit  of  idleness  which  might 
debauchery  and  ruin.  A  recurrence  to  th 
minutes  of  the  Board  has  given  in  evidenc 
then  some  of  the  lads  steadily  attended  the  | 
and  received  premiums  for  good  behaviou 
improvement,  who  have  since  become  0 
and  respectable  members  of  the  communit 

The  Society  still  remains  in  existence  an 
tributes,  its  funds  annually  among  such  Fii 
schools  as  require   it,   though  it  has  h 


Information  is  requested  respecting  Mary 
Fordham,  who  is  believed  to  be  residing  in  the 
family  of  some  "Friend"  in  this  city. 

Any  one  knowing  her,  is  requested  to  call  on 
Wm.  W.  Moore,  No.  324  S.  5th  Street,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  information  that  may  result  in  her 
pecuniary  advantage. 

Died,— In  the  city  of  Washington  on  First-day,  13th 
inst.,  Jacob  Janne*,  an  Elder  of  Alexandria  Monthlj 
Meeting,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded  from  page  729.) 

It  will  be  found  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  originated  the  first  permanent  organization 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
This  organization  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  eleventh  of  First  month,  1791, 
and  composed  of  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. On  the  12th  of  10th  month,  1796,  the 
Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion sets  forth  the  object  of  its  benevolent  foun- 
ders in  the  following  words  : 

"Whereas,  the  good  education  of  youth  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  Society,  and  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, the  offspring  of  indigent  parents,  have  not 
proper  opportunities  of  instruction,  previously  to 
their  being  apprenticed  to  trades — and  whereas 
among  the  youth  of  every  large  city  various  in- 
stances occur,  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  called 
Sunday, — a  day  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
religious  improvement, — being  employed  to  the 
worst  of  purposes,  the  depravation  of  morals  and 
manners  :  it  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
scribers, that  the  establishment  of  First-day  or 
Sunday  Schools,  in  this  city  and  liberties,  would 
be  of  essential  advantage  to  the  rising  generation  ; 
and  for  effecting  that  benevolent  purpose,  they 
have  formed  themselves  in  to  a  Society  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  '  The  Society  for  the  In- 
stitution and  support  of  First  day  or  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Southwark  and  the  Northern  Liberties.'  " 

The  first  section  provides  that  "  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  these  schools,  shall  be  con- 
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school  under  its  immediate  care  since  1819. 
Tbe  establishment  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Sunday 
and  Adult  School  Union"  in  1817,  and  the  sub- 
sequent formation  of  the  "  American  Sunday 
School  Union/'  swallowed  up  this  useful  and  un- 
ostentatious organization.  Although  the  same 
necessity  does  not  exist  now,  as  formerly,  to  teach 
"  reading  and  writing"  in  First-day  schools,  it  is 
believed  this  historial  sketch  will  not  be  without 
its  value  in  calling  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
the  importance  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  in  an  effort  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten the  destitute  children  of  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  It  is  a  beautiful  provision  in  the 
Divine  economy,  "  that  he  that  wateretb,  shall 
be  watered  also  himself,"  and  while  imparting 
to  others,  a  blessing  may  descend  upon  ourselves 
and  our  children.  p. 
1st mo.,  1861. 


OUR  STELLAR  SYSTEM. 

The  grandest  of  all  the  problems  with  which 
scieuce  has  ever  grappled  is  the  relation  of  the 
stars  to  each  other.  Sir  William  Herschell, 
with  his  great  telescope  and  his  comprehensive 
mind,  led  the  way  in  the  sublime  study,  and  the 
path  which  he  marked  out  is  now  being  pursued 
by  able  and  earnest  observers  all  over  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  results  yet  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  their  distances  apart,  are  neither 
as  positive  nor  as  definite  as  our  knowledge  of 
our  own  solar  system,  still,  within  certain  limits, 
some  facts  have  been  determined  which  almost 
overwhelm  the  mind  with  their  inconceivable 
grandeur. 

First,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  our  sun  is 
one  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  stars  which 
are  grouped  together  in  one  collection  or  system, 
separated  from  other  stars  in  the  universe.  The 
general  form  of  this  stellar  system,  and  our  posi- 
tion in  it,  have  been  roughly  determined.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  wheel,  with  a  deep 
notch  in  one  side,  and  with  a  portion  of  another 
wheel  branching  out  from  it.  Our  sun  is  situated 
pretty  near  the  middle  of  the  system,  and  about 
where  the  branch  divides.  The  dimensions  of 
this  collection  of  stars  are  so  vast  that  if  expressed 
in  miles  they  would  require  rows  of  figures  of 
such  confusing  length  as  to  convey  no  definite 
idea  to  the  mind,  and  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  stating  the  time  which  a  ray  of  light  would 
require  to  traverse  them.  It  would  take  a  loco- 
motive 500  years  to  pass  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  while  a  ray  of  light  makes  a  journey  in  eight 
minutes,  and  yet  a  ray  of  light  moving  with  the 
same  volocity,  would  require  three  years  to  reach 
the  nearest  fixed  star  !  In  applying  this  measur- 
ing rod  of  our  stellar  system,  it  is  found  that, 
through  the  thickness  of  the  wheel  the  distance 
is  such  that  light  would  occupy  about  1,000  ' 


years,  and  through  the  diameter  not  less  than 
10,000  years,  in  making  the  passage  !  In  some 
directions,  indeed,  the  system  stretches  away 
into  the  depths  of  space  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  powerful  telescope  to  measure. 

If  we  pass  through  the  inconceivable  distances 
we  have  been  considering,  out  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  our  stellar  system,  we  find  a  region  of 
empty  space,  destitute  of  stars,  at  all  events  of 
those  .which  are  luminous  and  visible.  Travers- 
ing this  void  space  through  distances  which 
appal  the  mind  by  their  immensity,  we  find  other 
systems  of  stars  probably  similar  to  our  own. 
And  astronomers  are  now  considering  the  possi- 
ble relation  of  these  several  clusters  to  each — 
whether  there  is  not  a  system  of  systems  !  This 
is  the  most  sublime  problem  which  has  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  human  mind. — 
Scientific  American. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
BRAIN  DIFFICULTIES. 

On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Disorders 
of  the  Mind,  their  incipient  Sympto7ns,  Path- 
ology, Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis. 
By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxon. 
London:  1860. 

There  is  one,  and  but  one,  organ  of  the  hu- 
man body  the  symtoms  of  disorganization  and 
the  disturbed  functions  of  which  we.  read  of  with 
avidity  and  ponder  over  with  wonder.  The  dis- 
orders which  affect  the  material  instrument  of  the 
mind  result  in  consequences  so  momentous,  fol- 
low paths  so  extraordinary,  and  present^nigmas 
so  countless,  that  the  general  reader  may  be  ex- 
cused for  the  curiosity  with  which  he  follows  the 
physician  in  his  details  of  morbid  psychological 
curiosities,  and  hangs  over  the  surgeon's  scalpel 
as  it  searches  out  the  pathological  appearances 
from  which  they  are  presumed  to  spring. 

The  volume  under  notice  is  not  by  any  means 
a  mere  collection  of  such  facts  ;  it  claims  the 
higher  and  more  original  duty  of  tracing  out  the 
various  paths  of  departure  from  healthy  condi- 
tions of  brain,  and  of  unmasking  hidden  phases 
of  insanity.  Here  lies  a  whole  realm  of  unbea- 
ten ground,  the  value  of  which  Dr.  Winslow  has 
been  the  first  to  draw  public  attention  to,  with  a 
gravity  the  occasion  requires.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  physicians  that  the  present  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  very  large  increase  of  brain 
disorders,  and  that  this  increase  has  taken  place 
in  an  accelerated  ratio  as  the  strain  upon  the 
commercial  and  public  life  of  the  people  has  be- 
come greater.  The  intense  competition  which 
at  present  exists  among  all  the  liberal  professions, 
the  excitement  accompanying  the  large  monetary 
transactions  which  distinguish  the  trading  of  the 
present  day,  the  gambling  nature  of  many  of  its 
operations,  and  the  extreme  tension  to  which 
'  all  classes  of  the  community  are  subjected  in  the 
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unceasing  struggle  for  position  and  even  life,  has 
resulted  in  a  cerebral  excitement  under  which 
the  finely  organized  brain  but  too  often  gives 
way. 

Dr.  Brigham,  of  Boston  in  the  United  States, 
gives  a  most  deplorable  account  of  the  increase 
of  cerebral  disorders  in  his  own  country,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  insanity  and  other  brain  diseases 
are  three  times  as  prevalent  as  in  England. 
This  statement  would  seem  to  confirm  the  no- 
tion that  go-a-headism,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  is  straining  the  mental  fabric  to  its 
breaking  point.  And  we  must  remember  that 
the  mischief  must  not  be  guaged  merely  by  the 
number  of  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside ;  there 
must  be  an  enormous  amount  of  latent  mental 
exhaustion  going  on,  which  medicine  takes  no 
count  of.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation 
that  the  children  of  men  of  intellectual  eminence 
often  possess  feeble,  if  not  diseased  brains,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  parents  have  unduly 
exercised  that  organ.  What  applies  to  individ- 
uals, in  a  certain  modified  degree  applies  to  the 
race.  A  generation  that  overtasks  its  brains  is 
but  too  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  still 
more  enfeebled  in  its  mental  organization,  and 
this  exhaustive  process  must  go  on  increasing  if 
the  social  causes  producing  it  continue  in  opera- 
tion. 

We  have  some  means  of  measuring  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  where  absolute  lunacy  is  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  we  possess  official  returns  to  deal 
with,  which  gauge  its  rate  of  increase  or  decrease 
with  pretty  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  we  have  no 
such  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  in- 
crease of  those  no  less  grave  disorders  of  the 
brain  which  do  not  bring  the  patient  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  law.  If  we  could  take  count 
of  the  number  of  able  men  who,  at  the  very 
height  of  their  efficiency  and  in  the  very  pleni- 
tude of  their  power,  are  struck  with  insidious 
cerebral  disease,  such  as  softening  of  the  brain, 
and  drop  out  of  life  as  gradually  and  as  noiseless- 
ly as  the  leaf  slowly  tinges,  withers,  and  then 
flutters  to  the  ground  ;  if  medicine  had  any  sys- 
tem of  statistics  which  could  present  us  with  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  paralysis  that  comes 
under  its  observation,  or  of  the  apoplectic  seizures 
which  so  suddenly  blot  out  life,  we  should  doubt- 
less be  astonished  at  the  very  large  increase 
which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  affections 
of  the  brain.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  tenden- 
cy lately  observable  in  the  community  to  take  a 
little  more  breath  in  the  race  of  life,  to  prolong 
the  annual  holiday,  and  to  favor  the  habit  of 
physical  exercise,  of  which  the  voluuteer  move- 
ment is  a  noble  example,  will  do  something  to 
check  the  degenerating  process  at  present  un- 
doubtedly going  on  :  meanwhile,  we  must  see 
what  we  can  do  to  remedy  the  existing  evil.  It 
is,  we  believe,  within  the  province  of  art  to  ar- 
rest in  its  earlier  stages  many  disorders  of  the 


brain  if  notice  were  only  given  in  time;  b 
golden  opportunity  is  allowed  to  slip,  and 
ordered  function  slowly  but  surely  merg< 
disordered  organization.  We  know  full  we 
at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  cases  of  insani 
curable  if  treated  early ;  and  we  also  kno 
of  those  received  into  the  great  county  as 
scarcely  ten  per  cent,  ever  recover.  The 
ence  between  the  two  drop  through  into  tl 
dition  of  driveling  idiots  or  of  raving  m: 
simply  because  the^  curative  influences  of 
cine  has  been  sought  too  late.  In  some 
more  obscure  and  fatal  brain  diseases,  s 
cerebral  softening,  general  paralysis,  ep 
ect.,  the  neglect  of  early  treatment  is  e 
deplorable.  The  insidious  approaches  c 
chief  are  often  foreshadowed  by  sympt( 
trivial  that  they  pass  unobserved  by  re 
and  friends.  The  person  so  affected  w 
quently  drop  his  stick  or  umbrella  in  bis 
he  will  in  the  slightest  possible  manner  dr 
leg,  a  finger  will  feel  numb,  or  there  i 
some  slight  disorder  of  the  sight. 

"  In  the  incipient  stages  [says  Dr.  Wi 
of  cerebral  softening,  as  well  as  in  orgar 
integrations  of  the  delicate  nerve  vesic 
served  in  what  is  termed  progressive,  g 
and  cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient  often 
its  a  debility  of  memory,  long  before  the 
of  the  brain  is  suspected,  in  regard  to  th 
ordinary  and  most  trifling  matters  connect* 
the  every-day  occurrences  of  life  ;  he  forg 
appointments,  is  oblivious  of  the  names  of  1 
ticufar  friends,  mislays  his  books,  loses 
pers,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  in  his 
grip  for  many  consecutive  minutes  the  n 
the  month  or  the  day  of  the  week.  I 
down  to  write  a  letter  on  some  matter  o 
ness,  and  his  attention  being  for  a  second 
ed  from  what  he  is  engaged  in,  he  iinme 
loses  all  recollection  of  his  correspondent 
leaves  the  letter  unfinished.  In  this  coi 
of  mind  he  will  be  heard  constantly  inc 
for  articles  that  he  had  carefully  put  asi 
a  few  minutq|  previously." 

The  memory  may  be  considered  one 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of  iny 
the  progress  of  natural  decay,  in  the 
From  the  hidden  storehouse  of  impressions 
we  know  to  be  seated  in  the  cerebrum  or 
brain  whilst  in  a  state  of  vigorous  health, 
act  of  recollection  we  possess  the  mar 
power  of  reproducing  the  countless  table 
scenes  that  have  occurred  during  a  long  ar 
life.  Some  persons  never  forget  a  face  the 
once  seen,  others  will  acquire  with  extrer 
idity  a  dozen  languages  containing  hund 
thousands  of  words,  and  store  them  for  ii 
ate  use;  the  musician  catches  the  floatim 
of  songs,  aud  they  remain  for  a  lifetime 
graven  on  his  memory.  The  artist  pack 
within  his  brain  the  image  of  the  faintes 
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of  sunset  or  the  thousand  shades  of  sky,  and  re- 
produces them  years  after  on  his  easel.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  a  tablet  so  sensitive  to  receive 
smd  so  strong  to  retain  an  incredible  number  of 
images  in  a  state  of  health  is  not  unlikely  to 
speedily  make  a  "  sign"  of  its  impaired  condition. 
A.  flaw  in  an  Egyptian  slab  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics is  pretty  sure  to  obliterate  some  of  them, 
md  experience  proves  that  brain  injury  is  speed- 
ly  shadowed  forth  by  defects  more  or  less  grave 
)f  the  memory.  In  the  whole  range  of  psycho- 
ogical  inquiry  there  is  nothing  more  remarka- 
)le  perhaps  than  the  "  vagaries,"  if  we  may  be 
illowed  the  term,  played  by  the  deteriorating 
tgent  in  the  storehouse  of  memory ;  sometimes 
fc  enters  and  for  years  annihilates  the  vast  col- 
ection  in  an  instant,  only  to  restore  them  again 
s  perfect  as  before  ;-_at  other  times  it  obliter- 
tes  group  after  group  of  associated  ideas  in  suc- 
ession  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  brain 
tas  acquired  them.  Again  a  single  letter  in  a 
rord  is  all  that  the  destroying  power  lays  its 
lands  upon  among  the  immense  magazine  at  its 
aercy. 

The  total  abolition  of  an  acquired  language 
i  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing;  in  brain  disease, 
nd  as  a  rule  the  memory  in  such  causes  may 
e  said  to  recede  to  those  ideas  engraven  upon 
be  memory  in  childhood.  Those  persons  who 
ave  talked  a  foreign  language  all  their  lives 
ill  be  found  to  pray  before  death  in  their  na- 
ve tongue.  There  have  been  some  remarkable 
sceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  and  Dr.  John- 
)n  when  dying  is  said  to  have  forgotten  the 
lord's  Prayer  in  English,  but  to  have  attempted 
s  repetition  in  Latin.  Possibly  the  explana- 
on  of  this  exception  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
lat  he  thought  habitually  in  Latin.  There  are 
ot  wanting  instances,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
iemory  under  disease  oscillates  between  the  past 
id  the  present. 

It  would  seem  as  though  ideas  were  registered 
1  the  brain  in  successive  layers,  the  last  lying 
ppermost ;  and  that  as  the  nervous  energy  re- 
eated,  either  as  a  consequence' of  dfsease  or  of 
•adual  decay,  so  those  ideas  lost  life  downwards. 
be  condition  of  the  circulation  "of  the  blood 
rough  the  brain  in  all  probability  has  much  to 
)  with  these  changes  in  the  vividness  of  the 
emory,  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that  some  people 
collect  better  by  holding. the  head  downwards; 
id  Sir  Henry  Holland  tells  us  that,  after  en- 
iring  great  fatigue  in  descending  one  of  the 
ep  mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  he  entirely 
it  his  memory,  which  returned  speedily  again 
ter  he  had  taken  rest  and  food.  It  is  ob- 
fvable  again  that  in  morbidly  active  conditions 

the  cerebral  circulation,  such  as  occur  in 
'er  and  on  the  approach  of  apoplexy,  the 
Jmory  is  exalted  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
d  events  are  remembered  with  a  vividness 
it  is  almost  painful.    In  the  rapid  rush  of  the 


blood  through  the  brain,  that  occurs  in  some 
excited  stages  of  insanity,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  patients  have  given  signs  of  faculties  which 
they  had  never  evinced  in  a  state  of  sanity  j 
prosaic  persons  have  suddenly  become  poetical, 
and  those  who  normally  had  no  head  for  figures, 
have  in  these  conditions  shown  no  ordinary  apti- 
tude for  them.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
blood,  when  at  this  high  pressure,  had  penetrated 
portions  of  the  brain  hitherto  but  feebly  supplied, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  cerebral  wastes  that 
were  before  barren.  Dr.  Winslow,  in  alluding 
to  these  exaltations  of  memory,  draws  the  practical 
conclusion  that  in  old  persons  these  sudden 
lightings  up  of  the  memory  should  excite  grave 
attention,  as  indicative  of  approaching  fatal 
apoplexy. 

We  have  yet  to  refer  to  a  very  extraordinary 
condition  of  brain  which  exists,  in  consequence 
of  accidents  producing  concussion,  in  which  mem- 
ory, consciousness,  and  volition  suffer  for  a  time 
a  complete  annihilation,  to  be  revived  again  at 
the  stage  at  which  they  left  off.    A  British  cap- 
tain, whilst  giving  orders  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  was  struck  on  the  head  and  rendered  sense- 
less, in  which  condition  he  was  taken  home  and 
remained  at  Greenwich    Hospital    for  fifteen 
months,  when  the  operation  of  trephining  was  per- 
formed, and  the  portion  of  the  skull  which  press- 
ed upon  the  brain  was  raised.  Immediately  con- 
sciousness returned,  and  he  rose  in  his  bed,  and, 
without   recognizing   where  he  was,  finished 
giving  the  orders  he  had  commenced  issuing 
amid  the  din  of  battle  fifteen  months  before.  Ex- 
traordinary as  this  case  may  appear,  it  is  far 
from  being  an  isolated  one.    Prichard  relates  an 
instance  in  which  the  mind  stood  still  for  years 
instead  of  months,  and  yet  took  up  tht  train  of 
thought  exactly  at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been 
dropped.    A  New  England  farmer,  whilst  labor- 
ing under  some  dissatisfaction  at  having  dispos- 
ed of  his  farm  at  a  rate  he  believed  below  its 
worth,  was  engaged  bv  a  neighbor  to  enclose  a 
piece  of  land  with  a  fence.    In  order  to  split  the 
timber  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  beetle  and  wodges. 
These,  on  finishing  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  put 
into  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  intending  to  direct  his 
son  to  bring  them  home.    That  night  he  was 
seized  with  delirium ;  in  this  condition  he  re- 
mained for  several  years,  when  his  mental  power 
was  suddenly  restored.    The  first  question  he 
asked  was  whether  his  sons  had  brought  in  the 
beetle.    Apprehensive  of  bringing  on  a  return 
of  the  disease  by  entering  into  explanations,  they 
replied  that  they  could  not  find  them  ;  where- 
upon the  old  man  rose  from  his  bed,  went  straight 
to  the  hollow  tree,  and  found  the  wedges  and  the 
ring  of  the  beetle,  the  beetle  itself  having 
mouldered  away.   Thus  the  delicate  unused  nerve 
vesicle,  which  retained  the  recollection  of  where 
the  tools  had  been  placed  remained  intact  whilst 
the  solid  wood  had  perished.    Sometimes  the 
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memory,  not  only  of  the  idea  upon  which  the 
mind  was  last  occupied,  but  the  very  action  of 
the  muscles  arising  out  of  it,  has  been  retained 
in  the  mind  like  a  fly  in  amber.    Thus  a  young 
girl  of  six,  whilst  catching  playthings  thrown  by 
a  companion  seated  on  the  pavement,  fell  and 
received  a  cerebral  concussion,  which  rendered 
her  insensible  for  ten  hours.    When  she  opened 
her  eyes  she  jumped  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
asking  u  Where  did  you  throw  it  ?  "  immediately 
commenced  throwing  little  articles  of  her  dress 
from  the  bed,  exclaiming,  "  Catch  these!"  and 
from  that  moment  was  perfectly  restored.  The  ex- 
actitude with  which  the  fractured  endsof  the  sever- 
ed idea  fit, — severed  as  we  have  seen  sometimes 
for  years, — is  very  remarkable,  and  go  to  prove 
that  there  must  be  in  such  cases  an  instantaneous 
arrest  of  the  action  of  the  nerve  vesicles  without 
morbid  change  however,  otherwise  they  could 
not  at  a  moment's  notice  resume  their  operation 
at  the  exact  point  at  which  they  left  off.  We 
can  only  liken  this  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  arrest  of  mind  to  some  accident  which  has 
suddenly  stopped  a  machine ;  the  driving  band 
h'as  perhaps  suddenly  slipped  off,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  driving  band  in  all  probability  was 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain, 
the  motive  power  restored,  the  machine  went  on 
as  before.    That  mechanical  pressure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  which  means  an  exercise  of 
control  over  its  circulation,  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  is  exercised,  will  produce  dif- 
ferent mental  conditions  from  perfect  coma  to 
perfect  sensibility,  is  well  known.    A  man  in 
Paris  once  made  a  living  by  allowing  curious 
physiologists  to  make  experiments  of  this  nature 
upon  him.    He  had  suffered  the  operation  of 
trephining,  and  his  brain  was  covered  by  a  thin 
membrane  only,  by  applying  graduated  pressure 
upon  which   the  man's  relations  with  the  whole 
external  world  could  be  cut  off  and  restored  by 
the  meie  action  of  the  finger.    At  the  will  of 
the  operator  he  lived  alternately  the  life  of  the 
highest  order  of  animal,  or  that  of  a  mere  vege- 
table. 


ACT  IN  THE  PRESENT. 

"  Look  not  mournfully  back  into  the  past ;  it  corneth  not  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  present,  it  is  thine.  Goforth  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture, without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." — Hyperion. 

Heart  gazing  mournfully 

Back  through  past  years — 
Bringing  sad  memories, 

Laden  with  tears — 
Life's  hours  wasted. 

Talents  abused, 
Bright  opportunities 

Blindly  refused — 
Close  up  the  record 

Fraught  with  such  pain  , 
Years  that  have  vanished 

Return  not  again. 
Grasp  thou  the  Present, 

Be  earnest  and  bold — 
Fleeting  its  moments 

More  precious  than  gold. 


Watch  and  fight  bravely 

Against  sloth  and  sin  ; 
Pray  for  the  Spirit, 

The  victory  to  win. 
Cometh  the  future 

Veiled  and  slow  ? 
Go  forth  to  greet  her, 

For  weal  or  for  woe. 
Bringeth  she  gladness? 

Praise  thou  the  Lord. 
Bringeth  she  sadness  ? 

Bow  to  His  word. 
O'er  Past  and  o'er  Future 

Dim  shadows  recline. 
Heart  be  thou  manful ; 

The  Present  is  thine  ! 


BE  THANKFUL,  AND  GO 

BY  G.   D.  THOMPSON. 

Be  thankful  and  go  on  .thy  way 

Thy  life  is  at  its  dawn  ; 
Whate'er  befall  thee,  trust  and  j 
Be  thankful  and  go  on. 
Where'er  ye  be, 
On  land  or  sea, 
By  will  or  calling  drawn  ; 

Through  all  the  strife 
That  clings  to  life, . 
Be  thankful  and  go  on. 

If  pride  derides  thee,  onward  g> 

If  malice  seeks  to  tire, 
Care  not  to  make  a  wretch  thy 

Who  is  beneath  thine  ire. 
Rouse  up  thy  will, 
And  mount  the  hill — 

Thoul't  reach  a  level  lawn: 
Who  mocks  thy  toil 
True  faith  will  foil  ; 

Be  thankful  and  go  on. 

If  some  have  played  upon  thy 

And  done  thee  bitter  wrong. 
Go  on,  and  nobly  act  thy  part- 

We  suffer  to  grow  strong. 
A  heart  sincere 
Thine  own  shall  cheer 

On  wealth  let  weakness  fawi 
To  bygones  blind 
Ne'er  look  behind  ; 

Be  thankful  and  go  on. 


MOSSES. 

No  spot  is  too  desolate,  none 
mosses  to  inhabit  and  enliven.  I 
gen  to  the  islands  on  the  Antartii 
the  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  in  th 
situations,  couching  on  wild  heat] 
ing  old  walls,  nestling  in  hedges, 
bark  of  trees,  loving  much  and  eq 
snow,  wind  and  tempest,  needir 
moisture  for  their  sustenance — ev 
may  be  seen,  adding  fresh  beau 
loveliest  spots,  making  gay  the  so 
the  earth,  and  causing  the  arid  d 
and  be  glad.  Not  only  are  they 
which,  as  by  a  miracle,  make  th 
in  a  newly-formed  soil,  but  witl 
they  cling  to  the  spot  where  tl 
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•aken  root,  long  after  all  other  plants  have  de- 
serted it,  and;  tender  in  their  nature,  delicate  in 
structure  though  they  be,  show  wonderful  power 
n  resisting  influences  which  are  generally  fatal 
:o  the  vegetable  creation.  In  this  respect  close 
ikin  to  the  lichens,  they  may  appear  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  drought;  but  no  sooner  does  the  gen- 
jrous  rain  descend  upon  them,  than  suddenly 
;hey  are  invested  with  new  life,  and  their  leaflets 
•eappear  as  fresh,  as  luxuriant  as  ever. — Fra- 
hr's  Magazine. 

From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

On  all  the  improvements  by  which  London  has 
)f  late  been  beautified  or  benefitted,  the  one  now 
n  progress  is  by  no  means  the  least  important. 
We  refer  to  the  sub-way,  seven  feet  six  inches 
iiigh,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  now  constructing 
along  the  new  street  leading  from  Covent  Gar- 
den to  Cranbourne  Street.  Long  talked  about,  a 
subway  is  actually  commenced  at  last.  It  will 
oe  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  gas  and  water 
pipes  required  on  the  route ;  and  when  these 
ire  once  in  place,  the  service  to  the  several 
bouses  will  be  laid  on  through  small  lateral  pas- 
sages, and  all  this  can  be  done  without  disturb- 
ing the  surface  of  the  roadway.  Those  who 
know  what  happens  in  London  when  a  leading 
thoroughfare  is  blocked  because  No.  17  is  hav- 
ing something  done  to  its  gas,  or  No.  159  is  lay- 
ing on  a  larger  supply  of  water,  or  some  com- 
pany is  laying  down  bigger  mains  at  the  rate 
of  a  furlong  a  day,  will  best  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  manifold  advantage  of  a  street  where  the 
surface  will  never  need  to  be  disturbed  except 
for  repaviug.  When  repairs  are  needed,  or  al- 
terations are  required,  the  workmen  will  enter 
the  sub- way  by  trap-doors;  and  work  there  while 
the  traffic  goes  on  as  usual  over  their  heads.  Of 
course,  the  promoters  of  telegraphs  will  avail  them- 
selves of  so  covenient  a  receptacle  for  their  wires: 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  foretell  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  hereafter  accrue ^  from  such 
a  mode  of  multiplying  the  communications  of  a 
great  city.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
to  whom  the  making  of  this  new  sub-wayisdue, 
make  known  in  their  last  annual  report  that  the 
northern  high-level  sewer,  a  length  of  eight 
miles  including  branches,  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. It  has  a  double  storm-outlet  channel; 
a  double  overflow  chamber,  one  hundred  thirty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  wide;  and  a  sewer 
outfall,  nine  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  width. 
These  measurements  convey  a  notion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  excavations,  and  the  enormousquan- 
tity  of  brickwork  required.  In  its  course,  it  pas- 
ses under  the  Great  Northern  and  North  London 
railways:  The  high-level  sewer  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames  is  to  be  nine  miles  long,  and 
for  some  distance  ten  feet  six  inches  high  and 


wide.  During  the  excavations  at  Deptford  in 
July  last,  water  burst  in,  and  continued  to  flow 
at  the  rate  of  six  thousand  gallons  a  minute,  so 
that  a  seventy  horse-power  steam  engine  had  to 
be  erected  to  pump  it  out,  and  enable  the  men 
to  work.  The  cutting  for  the  outfall  is  begun  in 
Plumstead  marshes,  within  range,  as  it  appeared, 
of  the  artillery ;  for  one  day  the  balls  fell  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  diggers.  To  prevent  accident, 
the  authorities  at  Woolwich  have  been  request- 
ed to  cease  firing  for  a  while,  or  take  a  shorter 
range.  Those  who  take  interest  in  the  sewage 
question  will  regret  to  learn,  that  the  Board  have 
advertised  for  persons  willing  to  undertake  the 
task  of  utilizing  the  sewage — that  is,  intercept- 
ing the  foul  streams  at  their  outfall,  and  convert- 
ing them  into  a  profitable  fertilizer — but  in  vain. 

The  author  of  Man  and  his  Migrations  will  have 
to  record  a  new  migration  in  his  next  edition, 
for  the  Tartars  are  still  leaving  the  Crimea  by 
thousands,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Turkey. 
For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  they  have  been 
j  made  to  feel  that  they  were  too  lukewarm  in  the 
great  campaign,  they  prefer  Mussulman  rule  to 
Muscovite. — The  Persian  government  are  consid- 
ering a  project  for  a  railway  from  Trebizond  to 
Teflis  and  Teheran. — England  cannot  find  time 
to  entertain  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures ;  among  continental  nations  which  have 
adopted  it,  Portugal  must  now  be  included,  the 
decimal  system  having  lately  there  become  the 
law  of  the  land. — Holland  is  thinking  over  "new 
maritime  routes"  from  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam to  the  North  Sea. — The  Victorians  have 
dredged  the  bar  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  so  effectual- 
ly, that  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  water  can 
now  get  up  to  Melbourne.  We  learn  by  the  last 
news  from  the  colony,  that  a  new  expedition 
was  about  to  start  for  further  exploration 
of  the  interior,  with  Dr.  Becker  as  naturalist, 
Wills  of  the  observatory  as  astronomer,  and 
camels  as  beasts  of  burden.  Another  fact,  in- 
teresting to  "  intending  emigrants,"  is  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  sexes  ;  for  excluding  the 
female  under  twenty  years  of  age,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  men  to  every  one  hun- 
dren  women  throughout  the  colony. — The  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  of  America  has  again 
been  taken,  and  we  are  soon  to  have  a  summary 
of  the  results;  srean while,  it  appears  that  the 
country  has  thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway, 
fifty  thousand  of  telegraph,  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  vines  under  cultivation. — A  pro- 
ject is  talked  of  for  preventing  the  floods  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  doing  for  the  great  river  what 
nature  does  for  the  St  Lawrence.  The  Canadian 
river,  as  is  well  known,  never  overflows,  because 
the  great  lakes  through  which  it  passes  absorb 
all  the  superabundant  waters,  and  maintain  it  al- 
ways at  the  same  level.  Hence,  it  is  thought, 
that  by  forming  large  reservoirs  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Mississippi  where  the  country  is 
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favorable,  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced. 
It  is  a  grand  scheme,  not  beyond  the  power  of 
modern  enterprise ;  and  as  for  the  cost,  the  sav- 
ing by  prevention  of  floods  for  three  years  only 
would  repay  it.  A  project  of  the  same  kind  is 
under  discussion  in  France,  where  some  of  the 
river- valleys  are  liable  to  most  disastrous  inunda- 
tions, and  the  only  promising  remedy  appears  to 
be  that  of  compensation  reservoirs.  Another 
scheme  is  to  connect  the  English  Channel  with  the 
Mediterranean,  by  a  system  of  canals  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Yonne,  the  Saone  and  Rhone. — 
Russia  is  thinking  of  joining  the  Caspian  with 
the  Black  Sea,  by  a  canal  from  the  Don  to  the 
Yolga,  but  the  idea  is  not  anew  one.  Peter 
the  Great  ordered  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
during  his  reign,  though  nothing  was  done  ;  and 
he  was  but  a  follower  of  Sultan  Selim  II.,  who 
actually  commenced  a  cannal  in  1569,  and  em- 
ployed twenty  thousands  prisoners  on  it  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  abandoned  the  work. 

Some  alarmists  have  raised  a  question  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  supply  of  that  very  useful 
oil,  paraffine,  because  it  is  calculated  that  the 
Bathgate  coal  from  which  it  is  distilled,  will  be 
exhausted  in  eight  years  from  the  present  time. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for  uneasiness, 
for  any  kind  of  cannel-coal  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  is  met  with  in  most  of  our  coal-fields; 
large  deposits,  moreover,  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  and  any  kind  of 
petroleum  will  yield  paraffine — Rangoon  tar; 
Trinidad  pitch,  and  the  asphalt  of  Cuba. 

This  new  metal  aluminum  is  taken  more  and 
more  into  use  :  a  firm  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have 
begun  the  manufacture  of  it  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  pure  state,  and  as  bronze.  Unexpected  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  in  experimenting  with 
it  as  an  alloy :  twenty  parts  of  aluminum  with 
eighty  of  copper  produce  a  metal  which,  to  the 
eye,  has  all  the  appearance  of  gold.  What  a 
resource  is  hereby  offered  to  the  arts,  useful  and 
ornamental  !  Alter  the  proportions,  and  mix  ten 
of  aluminum  with  ninety  of  copper,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  metal  singularly  hard,  and  of  excellent 
application  for  pivots  and  bearings  in  machinery. 
We  hear,  too,  of  other  ways  in  which  aluminum 
is  likely  to  be  available  in  commerce  and  domes- 
tic life :  in  one  respect,  seeing  that  it  does  not 
tarnish  or  become  discolored  by  exposure,  it  has 
the  advantage  over  silver. 

A  remarkable  experiment  was  tried  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  being 
nothing  less  than  an  illumination  of  the  falls  of 
the  Rhine  by  means  of  electric  lamps.  The  ef- 
fect is  described  as  wonderful,  for  the  rushing, 
roaring  stream  in  its  whole  breadth  appeared  as 
if  changed  into  liquid  fire. — Mr.  Wilson  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  invented  an  electric  gas-lighter,  by 
which  a  thousand  burners  or  more  can  be  lighted 
at  once,  and  in  different  parts  of  a  large  city  at 
the  same  time.    Besides  the  requisite  wires,  the 


'  apparatus  comprises  a  small  voltaic  batter 
one  of  Ritchie's  improved  induction  coils, 
battery  is  maintained  in  working-order  at 
of  a  shilling  per  month.  Mr.  Wilson  1 
had  his  apparatus  in  successful  operati 
more  than  a  year,  and  having  produced  £ 
two  and  one-half  inches  long  through  si: 
dred  miles  of  wire,  has  now  brought  it  bef 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  as  an 
tion  which  may  be  economically  used  in  li 
the  street-lamps  and  public  buildings  of 
An  obvious  advantage  arising  from  its  i 
pears  at  first  sight;  namely,  that  the  ga 
not  be  lighted  until  the  very  moment 
is  wanted. — It  appears  that  the  sewing-m 
is  employed  in  the  United  States  on  a  sc 
beyond  auy  thing  as  yet  attempted  in  Enj 
it  has,  we  are  told,  modified  thirty-seven 
ent  branches  of  manufactures  :  £1,500,' 
set  down  as  the  annual  saving  in  Massac] 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
mere  substitution  of  the  sewing-machine  fo: 
labor.  An  equal  sum  is  said  to  be  sav 
year  in  New  York  by  using  the  machine 
the  clothing  of  men  and  boys;  .£92,000  < 
and  caps,  and  £170,000  on  shirt-fronts, 
publishing  these  totals,  we  think  it  well  to  i 
whether  it  is  really  pounds  sterling  or 
thatismeant. — Another  very  profitable  im 
is  a  machine  for  cutting  hard-wood  vene 
a  knife,  which  obviates  all  the  waste  cons 
on  the  use  of  a  saw.  By  hard-wood  is 
rosewood,  satinwood,  zebra,  and  the  like; 
correspondent  writing  from  New  York, 
"  Our  principal  pianoforte  makers  and  otht 
using  and  will  use  none  but  knife-cut  v< 
Sawed  veneers  are  behind  the  age ;  an< 
which  would  have  yielded  but  five  hundre 
now  turns  out  a  thousand,  in  half  the  tin 
at  a  little  expense/' 

Scientific  readers  are  aware  that  the  u 
tory  theory  of  light,  though  pretty  genera 
cepted,  is  nevertheless  on  its  trial,  and  li? 
modification,  as  new  facts  are  discovered, 
question  is  one  of  firstrate  importance,  in  a 
tific  point  of  view,  and  rarely  admits  of  p 
illustration ;  but  in  a  paper  read  befo 
Manchester  Philosophical  Society  by  J 
Smith,  we  find  an  account  of  a  few  inte: 
experiments,  which  may  be  repeated  witb.< 
use  of  recondite  appliances,  and  which 
in  a  striking  manner  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
holds  that  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous 
are  not  such  as  science  teaches,  and  th 
may  dispense  with  the  notion  that  rays 
different  refrangibility.  He  assumes  that 
light  is  the  motion  of  an  ether,  while  bla 
is  the  state  of  no  motion,  and  shows  that  ( 
colors — blue,  red,  or  yellow — are  produci 
the  alternate  action  of  light  and  shadow — 
shadow  to  signify  blackness.  Cause  a  pai 
gram  of  white  card-board  to  revolve  over  i 
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surface  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  vibrations 
of  light,  and  the  solor  will  appear  to  be  blue  or 
purple,  according  to  circumstances.  A  disk 
painted  with  black  concentric  rings,  on*  a  white 
ground,  becomes  completely  colored  when  swift- 
ly whirled ;  the  black  and  white  disappear,  and 
on  a  bright  cloudy  day  the  disk  shows  a  light 
yellowish  green,  two  different  shades  of  pur- 
ple, and  a  pink.  Vary  the  shape  of  the  disks, 
and  the  proportions  of  white  and  black,  and  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  may  be  obtained. 
Similar  effects  may  be  produced  in  shadows  cast 
on  a  wall,  or  by  rotating  a  black  disk,  in  which 
openings  are  cut  of  a  definite  form,  in  front  of  a 
white  cloud  or  screen. 

From  these  and  other  experiments,  Mr.  Smith 
concludes  that  they  u  prove  the  homogeneity  of  ] 
the  ether — the  undulatory  hypothesis,  but  not 
the  undulatory  theory — and  that  they  help  to 
explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called 
the  polarization  of  light,  and  give  a  new  explana- 
tion to  prismatic  refraction." 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WOOD- CHOPPERS. 
BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  a  tree  is  like  an 
underwitted  child  that  has  to  be  dressed  and  un- 
dressed by  its  mother.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
inquires  if  there  be  a  tree-language.  Many  of 
our  popular  preachers  go  to  the  woods  for  their 
illustrations,  because  there  are  "sermons  in  trees." 
There  is  something  grand  and  beautiful  in  the 
architecture  of  a  tree,  and  when  we  reflect  that 
God  is  its  designer  and  builder,  its  branches  be- 
come a  ladder  such  as  Jacob  saw  in  his  dreams 
—a  ladder  with  its  foot  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
topmost  round  leaning  against  the  stars. 

Is  it  not  a  sin  to  chop  down  needlessly  a  tree 
which  God  was  centuries  in  building  ?  He  sent 
the  wood-bird  on  his  mission  to  plant  the  seed. 
He  baptized  the  young  plant  with  rain  and  dew. 
He  fanned  its  lungs  with  the  breath  of  heaven. 
He  sent  the  storm  with  wind  and  lightning  and 
thunder  to  impart  strength  to  its  limbs  and  firm- 
ness to  its  roots.  The  wild-flowers  have  blessed 
it  with  their  sweet  eyes,  and  breathed  aroma 
among  its  branches.  It  has  been  the  homestead 
of  birds  for  generation  and  ages,  and  they  have 
hallowed  it  with  their  music.  It  is  a  folded  re- 
cord of  the  seasons  for  hundreds  of  years.  Its 
widening  rings  not  only  number  the  years  of  the 
tree,  but  indicate  also  the  years  of  scarcity  and 
the  years  of  plenty — a  thin,  shrivelled  ring  shows 
a  lack  of  rain,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the 
season — a  thick,  fat  ring  shows  proof  of  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  and  the  plenty  that  follows. 
With  all  the  admiration  I  have  for  "  wood-chop- 
ping" and  "  rail-splitting,"  I  must  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  Morris,  "  Woodman,  spare 
that  tree."    It  is  a  shade  in  summer,  a  shelter 


in  winter — always  useful  and  always  ornamental. 
Unless  you  need  it,  spare  it. 

In  the  North  Woods,  I  once  saw  a  stalwart 
man,  known  as  the  "  King  of  the  Wood-chop- 
pers," hew  down  a  tall,  tapering  spruce.  It 
waved  its  green  plume  in  the  passing  cloud,  and 
was  the  kingliest  tree  in  the  neighborhood, — but 
the  woodman  wanted  the  gum  that  had  exuded 
through  its  scarred  and  battered  trunk,  so  he 
made  an  attack  upon  it — blow  followed  blow  in 
rapid  succession,  and  the  echo  of  his  ax  seemed 
to  wail  through  the  forest.  In  less  than  an 
hour's  time  the  work  of  ages  was  destroyed  for 
ever.  The  noble  old  tree  bowed  gracefully  to  the 
dust,  touching  his  surviving  neighbors  in  his  fall, 
as  though  he  would  shake  hands  for  the  last  time 
!  with  those  who  had  been  his  companions  for  cen- 
turies. As  he  fell  groaning  to  the  ground,  sha- 
king the  earth  with  his  fall,  it  did  not  require 
much  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  signs  of  sensa- 
tion among  the  trees  in  the  vicinity.  I  could 
have  wept.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  lost  a 
friend. 

The  trees  are  teachers  that  I  love ; 
Their  leafy  book  I  oft  have  read. 
Their  branches  point  to  worlds  above, 
Their  roots  point  to  the  world  that's  dead. 
|  0  solemn  thought,  the  woods  so  lorn, 

In  winter,  and  in  spring  so  fair, 
Hold  in  their  trunks  for  the  unborn — 
Cities  and  ships  and  coffins  there. 

If  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  cannot  restrain  the 
farmer  from  such  wanton  destruction,  he  should 
at  least  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  economy. 
A  wood  lot  holds  the  snow  in  spring  and  the 
rain  in  summer,  and,  if  carefully  cultivated,  may 
supply  him  with  fire  wood,  post  and  building 
material,  for  a  lifetime.  The  trees  grow  faster 
than  they  are  needed  for  the  use  of  man.  If  there 
be  "tongues  in  trees,"  they  must  protest  against 
the  war  waged  upon  them.  Independent. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  News. — The  Steamer  Niagara  brings  the 
intelligence  from  China,  that  the  treaty,  with  the  Em- 
peror's consent,  was  posted  over  the  walls  of  Pekin. 

Lord  Eigin  was  arranging  for  the  residence  there 
of  the  English  Minister. 

A  Chinese  representative  is  to  reside  in  England. 

All  important  Chinese  ports  are  open  to  the  trade, 
and  permission  is  granted  for  foreign  steamers  to  trade 
in  inland  waters. 

The  Russian  Embassador  had  ratified  a  convention 
at  Pekin  confirming  the  privileges  of  Russia  on  the 
Amoor  River,  and  extending  her  commercial  advanta- 
ges. 

Prussia. — A  general  amnesty  for  political  offences 
was  expected  in  Prussia. 

It  was  officially  announced  that  the  new  King  had 
assumed  the  title  of  William  V.  He  conferred  on 
Prince  Murat  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eagle. 

Russia. — Several  ladies  regularly  attend  the  lectures 
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of  Professors  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
take  notes  like  students. 

France. — During  the  past  year,  vast  public  works 
have  been  carried  out  in  France;  a  great  commercial 
treaty  has  been  made  with  England,  whereby  the 
trade  of  the  country  has  been  placed  upou  anew  foot- 
ing ;  the  right  of  free  discussion  has  been  voluntarily 
conceded  to  the  legislature  and  the  press,  and  the 
system  of  passports  bas  been  partly  abolished  and  will 
soon  be  so  entirely. 

Spread  op  the  Telegraph. — A  letter  from  Syria 
says  that  Fuad  Pash  i  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
Syrian  civilization,  by  the  introduction  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph.  The  wires  have  been  landed  in  Beirut 
which  are  to  connect  that  city  with  Damascus.  The 
gime  Pasha  has  also  provided  himself  with  a  printing 
press  and  a  supply  of  French  type. 

The  Amount  of  Tobacco  on  1the  Globe. — The 
present  annual  production  of  tobacco  has  been  esti- 
mate^, by  an  English  writer,  at  4,000,1)00,000,  pounds  ! 
This  is  smoked,  chewed,  and  snuffed.  Suppose  it  all 
made  into  cigars,  100  to  the  pound,  it  would  produce 
400,000,000,000.  Four  hundred  billions  of  cigars  ! 
Allowing  this  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  to  cost  on  tbe 
average  10  cents  a  pound,  and  we  have  $400,000,000, 
expended  every  year  in  »rodueiug  a  noxious,  deleteri- 
ous weed.  At  least  one  and  a  half  times  as  much 
more  is  required  to  manufacture  it  into  a  marketable 
form  and  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  customer. 

African  Railway. — The  first  African  railroad  was 
inaugurated  in  6mo  last.  It  is  called  the  Natal  Rail- 
way, and  connects  the  capital  of  the  colony,  Durban, 
with  Cape  Town.  The  whole  enterprise  has  been 
successfully  carried  through  by  the  colonists,  no  for- 
eign aid  having  been  received,  and  very  important  ad- 
vantages are  expected  to  arise  from  this  sure  and  rapid 
communication  between  the  interior  and  the  coast.  A 
train  in  motion  was,  of  course,  an  extraordinary  no- 
velty for  the  natives,  and  many  of  the  Caffres  at  first 
tried  to  measure  fleetness  with  the  marvellous  iron 
horse,  but  they  soon  had  to  give  up  the  race. 

Emancipation  of  Slaves  in  Holland  Colonies. — 
Information  has  been  received  that  Holland  has  de- 
creed tbe  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  all  her  colo- 
nies, by  compensating  the  masters.  There  are  three 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  belonging  to  Holland  ;  Cur- 
racoa,  St.  Martins.  St.  Eustatia;  the  total  population 
is  about  50,000,  till  now  mostly  slaves.  Holland  also 
holds  a  part  of  Guinea  in  South  America,  where  were 
about  50,000,  slaves. 

"Mr.  Weeks,  of  Sandwich,  writes  as  follows  to  Mr. 
Rowel!,  who,  at  the  British  Association,  ku^gevted  tbe 
possibility  of  bringing  down  rain  from  the  clouds  at 
pleasure."  "  I  have  from  very  early  life  been  an  assid- 
uous experimenter  with  electric  kites,  atmospheric  ex- 
ploring wives,  &c.  Now,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  it 
has  several  times  happened  that  when  my  kite  has  been 
.  raised  under  a  distended  light  fleecy  cloud,  at  a  mod- 
erate elevation,  a  free  current  of  sparks  has  passed 
from  the  apparatus  during  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes  ; 
I  have  suddenly  found  myself  bedewed  with  a  descent 
of  fine  misty  rain  ;  and,  on  looking  up,  have  seen  the 
cloud  upon  which  I  was  operating  surprisingly  re- 
duced in  magnitude." 


for  common,  superfine  and  good  extra;  $5  50  a  6  01 
for  extra  family,  and  $6  31  a  6  75  for  fancy  lot:) 
Nothing  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  Tbe  iorcue 
is  held  at  $4.   The  latter  held  at  $3  for  Pennsylvania 

Grain. — Tbe  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  small 
and  prices  are  without  material  chang-  Small  sale 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  a 
$1  25  a  1  30  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  range  | 
from  $1  40  a  1  45.  Rye  is  steady  at  75  cents  for  Penn 
sylvania  and  70  cents  for  Southern.  Corn  is  in  fai 
supply  and  in  moderate  request.  Small  sales  of  nev 
yellow  at  63  a  64c.  and  old  at  70  cents.  Oats  art 
steady  at  34  cents  for  Penna.  and  33  cents  foi 
Delaware.  New  York  Barley  is  steady  at  75  cents. 
Barley  Malt  ranges  from  85  to  95c. 

Clovrrseed  is  dull.  Further  sales  at  $5  00  a  5  21 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  2  50.  Flaxseed 
is  steady  at  $1  45. 


TpAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
JJ  AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  tbe  •  .  >si 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861,  will  commence  Second 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th.  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Vacation,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  Address 
JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 

Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa 
References,  Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove  Pa ; 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St,  Phila ;  T.  M.  Plummer, 
Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd,  St. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Tbe  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day,  ( the  18tb)  of 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  address 

Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O  ,  Penna. 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 
 .  >  

r\  REEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  for  Sale  or 
\J  Rent;  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  .Pa., 
three  miles  north  of  tbe  Kennett  Square  depot,  on  the 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad.  Terms  moderate  ;  address 
Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Proprietor. 

Unionville,  P.  O 

1st  mo.,  19th— 4t. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarkably 
quiet,  but  prices  remain  unchanged.  Small  sales  are 
making  to  retailers  from  $5  25  to  5  37  J  per_  barrel 


CiHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOF 
/  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  winter  sessioc 
of  tbis  institution  will  commence  on  tbe  19:h  ot  llti 
month,  and  continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  tbe  session.  No  «  xin 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  Bt. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  739.) 

Leinster  Province-meeting  began  on  Second- 
day,  the  sixth  of  Eleventh-month,  both  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  and  on  Third-day,  the 
National  meeting,  which  held  four  days.  The 
several  sittings  thereof,  being  in  general  attended 
with  a  sense  of  Divine  goodness,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth  ran  strong  against  hypocrisy, 
covetousness,  libertinism,  and  pride  among  the 
professors  thereof;  but  in  a  consolatory  stream 
to  the  humble  and  contrite  children  of  the 
family,  in  a  thankful  sense  whereof  the  name 
of  the  Lord  was  praised,  who  is  worthy  for  ever 
and  ever  !  We  tarried  a  few  days  longer  with 
Friends  in  Dublin,  and  then  went  to  meetings 
at  Baltiboys,  Timaboe,  Rathangan,  and  Eden- 
derry,  and  a  religious  sitting  in  John  Pirn's 

s  family,  at  Nurney,  then  returning  to  Edenderry, 
attended  their  Monthly  Meeting,  where,  having 
a  concern  to  visit  some  families  of  Friends,  we 
went  to  most  of  them  in  that  town,  and  to  the 
house  of  a  widow  in  the  country,  where  we  had 
a  good  opportunity  with  her  and  her  children. 

J  I  asked  the  Friend  who  accompanied  us,  whether 
there  was  any  other  Friends'  house  to  which  we 

ii  had  not  been  ;  he  said  he  thought  not ;  but  my 

4  mind  had  a  draught  to  some  house,  and  I  point- 
ed toward  it ;  he  then  said  he  believed  he  knew 
where;  so  we  went  to  the  place,  and  the  family 
being  called  together,  I  inquired  whether  there 
was  not  another  belonging  to  the  house,  and  was 
told  there  was :  as  soon  as  he  came,  I  knew  it  was 


the  man  whom  my  mind  was  concerned  to  visit,  and 
something  I  had  to  express,  reached  and  tendered 
him  very  much,  he  being  exceeding  wild  and 
fashionable,  and  did  not  love  to  attend  religious 
meetings,  but  truth  now  reached  him.  On  the 
First-day  following,  I  saw  him  at  Edenderry 
meeting,  where  the  visitation  seemed  to  be  re- 
newed to  him.  I  afterwards  heard  that  he  con- 
tinued to  be  sober  and  thoughtful,  and  I  was 
thankful  to  the  Lord  that  He  was  pleased  to 
condescend  in  mercy  to  gather  the  outcast  of 
Israel.  Being  clear  of  this  place,  I  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  having  a  concern  on  my  mind  to 
visit  the  families  of  some  who  made  profession 
of  truth,  but  were  disorderly  in  their  conduct, 
we  began  that  service,  being  accompanied  by 
several  Friends,  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
own  the  work.  During  our  stay,  we  were  care- 
ful to  attend  all  the  meetings  in  this  city  for 
worship  and  discipline,  one  of  which  was  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  youth,  in  which  many 
were  tendered  by  the  love  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  visit- 
ed about  sixty  families,  in  most,  whereof,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  favor  with  authority  to  set 
the  testimony  of  truth  over  the  heads  of  the 
corrupt,  disorderly  professors,  and  to  influence 
with  understanding  to  divide  the  word  and 
counsel  of  truth  to  the  different  states  of  those 
we  visited;  in  an  humble  sense  whereof,  let 
my  soul  obey  and  adore  Him,  who  is  alone 
worthy  for  ever  ! 

As  I  apprehended  the  women's  meeting  to  be 
slack  of  doing  their  part  of  duty,  as  true  helps 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discipline,  and  a  proper 
care  over  the  flock  and  family  of  the  Lord  a 
weighty  concern  attended  me  to  express  in 
writiug  my  sense  of  what  was  the  proper  busi- 
ness belonging  to  women's  meetings,  which  I 
showed  to  the  men  Friends,  and  had  their  con- 
currence to  lay  it  before  the  women's  meetinc 
in  order  for  their  encouragement  and  practice 
in  the  wisdom  of  Truth,  and  it  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  women's  meetings  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  vessel  in  which  we  came  to  Ireland  be- 
ing ready  to  sail,  and  the  master  desirous  of  our 
company  to  return  with  him,  I  felt  so  clear  and 
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easy,  that  I  intended  to  go;  but  when  he  sent 
us  word  to  come  on  board,  I  was  more  inclined 
to  stay  that  day,  and  went  to  meeting,  being 
First-day,  and  he  sailed ;  but  meeting  with  con- 
trary winds  and  dark  weather,  was  obliged  to 
put  back  into  Dublin  harbor,  after  about  a 
week's  fatigue.    My  being  withheld  from  em- 
barking, I  thought  was  a  remarkable  kindness 
and  favor  from  my  great  and  good  Master; 
praised  be  his  name  !    We  had  afterwards  several 
good  meetings,  in  some  of  which,  it  became  my 
concern  to  recommend  silence  by  example,  of 
which  they  stood  in  much  need.    And  on  the 
twenty-third  of  the  First-month,   (1753,)  after 
having  travelled  in  Ireland  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles,  and  had  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
meetings,  besides  many  family  visits,  feeling  my 
mind  to  be  fully  clear,  we  went  on  board  a  ship 
of  Whitehaven,  Allen  Wilson,  master,  having  in 
much  love  taken  leave  of  our  friends  ;  and  after 
a  short,  but  stormy,  rough  passage  of  about 
twenty-three  hours,  arrived  at  Whitehaven,  with 
hearts  humbly  thankful  to  the  Lord  who  had 
preserved  us  ;  the  master  saying  that  he  had 
not  known  the  like  for  twelve  years,  although  he 
had  sailed  between  the  two  ports  very  constantly. 
Next  day  after  our  arrival,  our  friend  John  Harris 
of  Highfield,  with  whom  we  had  left  our  horses, 
brought  them  to  us  and  we  went  home  with  him, 
and  visiting  the  meetings  in  the  neighborhood, 
several  of  which,  particularly  the  last  at  Pardsay 
Hall,  were  large  and  precious  opportunities,  and 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  my  former  pain- 
ful labors  among  them  had  been  blessed,  for  which 
I  was  truly  thankful  to  the  holy  Head  of  the 
church  and  Master  of  the  assemblies  cf  His 
people.     From  thence  we  went  to  Lortonhall, 
and  had  an  evening  meeting  with  the  people  of 
the  town,  to  which  came  the  priest  and  most  of 
his  hearers,  and  although  the  craft  and  conduct 
of  the  hirelings  were  much  set  forth,  all  was 
quiet  and  it  ended  well. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Kendal,  and  staying 
a  general  meeting  there,  proceeded  to  divers 
others  in  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  and  to  one 
we  had  appointed  at  Coin,  where  are  no  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  and  though  a  poor,  dark, 
town  in  respect  to  religion,  the  people  behaved 
soberly,  and  many  were  tendered  by  the  gentle, 
yet  powerful  reaches  of  Heavenly  goodness. 
And  I  may  say,  that  in  riding  through  some 
towns  in  England,  where  no  Friend  dwelt,  I 
felt  a  secret  salutation  of  love  to  the  inhabitants, 
though  of  a  seed  yet  ungathered ;  but  my  pres- 
ent business  in  general,  was  to  the  children  of 
the  family,  that  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord 
to  open  the  eyes  of  others  to  behold  Zion,  no 
stumbling  block  might  appear  to  offend  the  be- 
holders, or  dim  her  heavenly  beauty, 

From  hence,  passing  to  Halifax  we  had  a 
large  open  meeting  there,  and  divers  others  in 
Yorkshire,  until  we  came  to  our  friend  John 


Haslam's  at  Hansworth  Woodhouse,  then 
Sheffield,  where  we  visited  some  families  to  ( 
satisfaction,  and  after  attending  two  meetir 
in  Derbyshire,  returned  to  John  Haslam's  a 
again  to  Sheffield,  and  sat  their  morning  me 
ing  on  First-day,  and  in  the  afternoon  attend 
the  burial  of  Ellen  Atwick,  a  Friend  of  gc 
repute,  to  which  many  people  came,  and  I  hac 
favorable  opportunity ;  being  then  clear,  I  wt 
to  Blythe  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  had  a  me 
ing,  and  several  in  other  towns  this  week,  a 
reached  Rawcliff  in  Yorkshire,  on  First-df 
On  the  night  before,  I  had  a  dream  which  mu 
affected  me;  "I  thought  I  heard  a  kind 
melody  and  singing  at  ray  left  hand,  whereup 
I  said,  What  do  ye  rejoice  at ;  which  continui 
I  said,  your  singing  is  somewhat  like  David's  i 
joicing  before  the  ark,  but  I  see  it  not,  andhea 
a  voice  on  my  right  saying,  the  ark  is  in  t 
land  of  the  Philistines,  where  it  was  tak 
through  the  wickedness  of  the  priests  and  si 
of  the  people,  who  removed  the  ark  from  Shilo 
to  strengthen  them  in  battle ;"  whereupon 
awoke  and  was  under  some  exercise  for  a  tir 
concluding  it  was  ominous,  but  saw  no  furtln 
until  we  went  to  meeting  in  the  forenoon,  whe 
I  soon  heard  a  kind  of  tuneful  sighing,  whi 
kept  increasing,  and  turning  my  head  to  d 
cover  from  whence  it  came,  found  it  to  be  at  n 
left  hand.    After  a  while  a  person  stood  up  ai 
spoke  a  few  sentences  of  extraordinary  enjc 
ment  which  were  to  be  felt.     My  mind  w 
pained  and  after  he  sat  down,  I  stood  up  ai 
said,  What  are  ye  doing  ?  and  what  do  you  fe 
to  occasion  this  rejoicing?  and  should  have  pr 
ceeded  to  have  told  them  my  thoughts,  but  i 
stantly  my  dream  came  into  my  mind,  and  i 
with  little  addition  sat  down  very  sorrowfully 
after  the  meeting,  I  went  to  dinner,  but  cou 
not  eat  much  or  be  cheerful ;  at  the  afternoc 
meeting  we  had  the  same  tune  until  my  spii 
was  afflicted  ;  but  laboring  to  know  that  qui 
which  is  not  easily  disturbed,  I  received  strengt 
in  a  loving  frame  of  mind  to  inform  them  thi 
I  feared  they  were  mistaken  in  their  states  ac 
conditions,  for  that  death  reigned,  and  it  wj 
rather  a  time  of  mourning.    And  as  truth  arof 
in  some  good  degree,  that  floating  formal  s( 
became  dried  up.    And  in  the  evening  havic 
the  company  of  the  chief  singer  among  them, 
had  a  singular  freedom  simply  to  relate  m 
dream  to  him,  with  a  desire  that  he  might  ej 
amine  whether  the  ark  enclosing  the  pure  test 
mony  was  preserved  safe  amongst  them;  whio 
shut  up  further  conversation.    In  a  few  day 
after,  an  intimate  friend  asked  me  how  I  fare 
there,  I  repeated  to  him  my  dream,  and  he  tol 
me  it  was  very  significant,  for  that  a  withei 
ing  had  taken  place  in  that  meeting,  and  tha 
person  had  several  children  who  were  marriei 
to  such  that  did  not  profess  with  us,  and  beinj 
treated  with  as  a  parent,  he  said  it  might  be  J 
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means  of  increasing  the  meeting,  if  those  they 
had  married  came  to  meeting  with  them,  and 
discouraged  Friends  from  dealing  with  them,  lest 
it  should  prevent  them. 

Then  taking  a  meeting  at  Selby,  we  proceeded 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  York,  which  con- 
tinued two  days,  and  was  a  good  meeting ;  here 
we  met  my  brother  William  Brown,  to  our  mu- 
tual comfort,  after  a  separation  of  nineteen 
months ;  we  soon  parted  again,  he  going  towards 
Lancaster,  and  we  to  several  meetings  in  York- 
shire, and  some  in  Lincolnshire.    In  some  places 
I  observed  the  form  to  remain  and  life  to  be 
wanting,  and  in  others  the  professors  of  truth 
are  too  generally  declined  from  both ;  true  life 
gives  birth  to  a  true  form  ;  but  the  mere  form 
will  never  produce  the  life  of  Truth.  From 
hence  we  went  to  ^Retford  and  Mansfield,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  at  the  last  town  had  two 
meetings,  one  of  which,  was  with  Friends  by 
themselves;  for  it  did  not  always  appear  conve- 
nient to  deliver  too  publicly,  those  things  which 
tended  to  the  reproof  of  some  disorderly  walk- 
ers in  the  family,  lest  it  should  rather  harden 
than  restore  and  heal,  especially,  where  their 
conduct  did  not  occasion  open  reproach.  Then 
taking  a  meeting  at  Broughton,   we  went  to 
Nottingham,  and  had  three  meetings  there  on 
First-day,  and  the  next  at  Oxham,  with  a  few 
Friends  who  were  glad  thereof,  being  sometimes 
missed  by  travellers.    The  day  following,  we 
had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Nottingham  to 
satisfaction.    Iu  this  place,  they  are  troubled 
with  some  ranters,  who  force  themselves  into 
meetings  for  discipline.    Friends  were  exhorted 
to  keep  up  the  testimony  of  Truth  in  the  meek, 
hlimble  spirit  thereof,  in  which  its  dominion  will 
stand  for  ever.    We  then  spent  some  time  in 
visiting  many  meetings  in  Leicestershire,  taking 
one  at  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire,  where  some 
innocent  Friends  live,  and  I  think  it  is  the  only 
meeting  of  Friends  in  that  country.    At  Bos- 
wellstreet  we  had  a  meeting  with  some  who  had 
been  lately  convinced,  but  had  not  yet  known  a 
I  true  establishment,  in  humbly  waiting  for  the 
I  power  of  Truth,  to  give  a  solid  growth  in  pure 
I  religion.    The  same  evening  we  had  a  meeting 
1  at  Coventry  to  good  satisfaction ;  and  the  week 
|  following  came  to  Dudley  in  Worcestershire, 
where  we  lodged  at  James  Payton's,  whose  sister 
|  Catharine  was  preparing  to  go  on  a  religious 
visit  to  America.    Staying  the  meeting  on  First- 
i  day  in  Dudley,  we  went  to  divers  others  in  this 
county,  and  Warwickshire,  and  came  to  Eaden 
in  Northamptonshire,  at  which  meeting  many 
people  came,  some  of  whom  were  very  unruly, 
but  the  power  of  Truth  prevailing,  it  ended  quiet- 
I  ly,  praised  be  the  Lord  who  is  allsufficient  for 
j  His  own  work  !    Visiting  several  other  meetings 
j  in  this  county,  at  one  of  them  held  in  an  even- 
ing, at  Chipping-Norton,   there  where  many 
tender  young  people,  to  whom  I  felt  a  salutation 


in  the  love  of  Truth ;  but  before  I  thought  it 
safe  for  me  to  stand  up,  a  young  man  not  much 
like  a  Friend  stood  up,  and  began  to  exhort  them 
to  be  faithful  in  discharging  whatsoever  the  Lord 
required  of  them,  and  how  eminently  He  would 
be  with,  and  qualify  them  for  His  work,  as 
though  they  were  all  appointed  to  enter  upon 
some  extraordinary  great  service  ;  at  which  my 
mind  was  much  grieved,  for  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  suitable  for  them  deeply  to  retire  and 
wait  for  the  virtue  of  Truth  and  sap  of  life,  to 
experience  a  growth  in  grace  and  the  knowledge 
of  God,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation ;  to  expect  a  young  tree  to 
produce  abundance  of  fruit  before  the  branches 
are  come  forth  and  spread  with  strength  to  bear 
it,  is  not  reasonable ;  the  words  "  sit  down" 
passed  through  my  mind  for  some  time,  and  at 
length  I  spoke  them  so  as  for  him  to  hear,  which 
I  perceived  by  a  small  stop  he  made  ;  but  going 
on  again,  I  said  prithee  friend  sit  down,  which 
he  did,  but  I  felt  that  my  saying  so  surprised 
the  people  and  perhaps  offended  some,  and  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  deliver  what  was  on  my 
mind,  so  expressing  a  few  sentences  only,  I  sat 
down  very  sorrowfully,  and  the  meeting  ended. 
I  was  informed  by  a  Friend  at  our  lodgings  that 
he  was  one  lately  come  from  the  Methodists, 
which  I  before  apprehended  by  his  appearance. 
On  going  to  bed  I  was  much  concerned  lest  it 
should  hurt  him,  and  deeply  sought  to  know 
whether  I  had  not  spoken  to  him  in  a  selfish 
spirit,  because  he  had  taken  the  time  of  the 
meeting  appointed  on  my  account,  and  feeling 
love  towards  him,  I  prayed  in  spirit  that  the 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  preserve  him  from 
harm  thereby,  and  that  if  I  had  done  wrong,  I 
might  be  made  sensible  of  rebuke  for  my  future 
instruction ;  when  in  great  calmness  I  under- 
stood that  it  would  not  hurt  him,  so  I  went  into 
a  quiet  sleep.  After  a  meeting  the  next  day  at 
Sibbard,  a  woman  Friend  who  was  at  the  meet- 
ing the  evening  before,  desired  me  to  send  by 
her  a  message,  or  write  to  the  young  man,  for 
she  was  fearful  he  would  go  beside  himself.  I 
told  her  that  when  I  spake  to  him  I  thought  my- 
self right,  and  knew  what  I  was  about;  but 
now  I  could  not  see  what  to  do  at  present,  and 
to  act  by  her  direction  was  dangerous,  so  we 
parted,  and  in  about  a  week  after,  a  Friend  let 
me  know  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  re- 
ceiving hurt,  but  hoped  he  would  be  benefited. 

From  hence,  taking  a  few  meetings  on  my 
way,  we  arrived  at  London  on  the  seventh  of 
the  Sixth  month,  and  next  day  attended  Grace 
Church  Street  meeting,  and  in  the  following 
week  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  comfortable 
and  solid,  divers  weighty  matters  being  therein 
proposed  for  consideration  from  several  of  the 
counties,  which  centred  rather  to  benefit,  though 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs,  there  appeared 
in  some,  a  disposition  to  oppose  what  they 
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thought  to  be  pew,  notwithstanding  the  same 
things  appeared  very  expedient  to  others,  who, 
from  their  prospect  thereof,  might  urge  their 
sentiments  rather  too  strongly.  A  prospect  of 
the  Lord's  servants  truly  disciplined,  armed  and 
qualified  for  His  work,  and  of  such  who  equip, 
arm,  and  arrange  themselves,  aud  move  by  their 
own  direction,  was  presented  to  my  view  in  a 
dream  one  night  during  the  time  of  this  meet 
ing.  "I  thought  I  beheld  two  armies  set  in 
array  against  each  other,  one  of  them  well  armed 
with  swords  and  muskets ;  the  other  had  no 
formal  weapons  for  their  defence  ;  but  a  charge 
given  them  by  their  General  to  keep  their  ranks, 
and  gently  to  march  directly  forward  as  he  should 
lead,  no  man  reaching  forth  his  own  hand  to  de- 
fend himself.  They  joined  in  battle,  and  when 
one  of  the  unarmed  soldiers  was  borne  hard  upon 
by  his  opponent,  he  reached  forth  his  hand  at 
arms  length,  when  a  sword  took  off  one  of  his 
fingers,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  several  of  his 
fellow  soldiers;  whereupon,  knowing  the  orders 
given,  I  cried  out  if  that  hand  had  not  been  so 
stretched  out,  this  wound  would  not  have  been 
received,  and  so  I  awakened/'  And  on  the 
morrow  was  fully  convinced  that  in  transacting 
the  affairs  of  Truth,  the  honor  of  God  should 
be  our  only  view,  with  a  single  eye  to  His  di- 
rection, and  self  made  of  no  reputation,  which 
will  be  a  shield  against  all  reflections  and  personal 
censures ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  a  valuable 
zealous  Friend  being  strongly  reflected  on  as 
being  a  prejudiced  party,  and  being  a  little 
warmed  thereby,  made  an  overhasty,  and  per- 
haps too  warm  a  reply,  which  is  apt  to  stir  up 
warmth  in  those  who  depend  on  no  other  guard 
than  their  own  armour,  and  with  their  own 
strength  use  a  selfish  weapon.  By  this  unguard- 
ed reply,  the  Friend  brought  a  reproof  on  him- 
self and  some  others  that  were  united  in  the 
cause  of  truth;  the  victory  belongs  to  the  Lamb 
for  ever,  who,  when  He  was  spit  upon  and  re- 
viled, did  not  again  revile. 

(To  be  continued. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Having  observed  in  some  recent  numbers  of 
the  Intelligencer,  some  communications  underthe 
above  caption,  and  an  invitation  for  Friends  to  give 
their  views  thereon,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  give  expression  through  its 
columns  of  the  feelings  I  have  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  in  order  that  it  may  be  examined  from 
different  points  of  observation. 

While  I  fully  agree  with  the  sentiment,  that 
instilling  into  the  tender  minds  of  the  youth  of 
our  Society  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  our  vital  principles,  will  aid  them  in 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  the  indwelling  princi- 


ple of  light  and  life,  it  appears  to  methatasysteu 
atic  teaching  at  regular  periods,  as  on  First-day 
of  those  principles  as  they  have  been  borne  I 
the  ancient  worthies,  will  be  more  likely  to  lei 
into  a  traditionary  reverence  of  the  peculi; 
views  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and  thi 
turn  the  mind  away  from  a  dependence  upon  tl 
immediately  revealed  will  of  God. 

In  the  establishment  of  such  pchools,  tl 
writers  who  favor  them  have  not  designated  wh 
would  be  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursu< 
in  them,  and  I  can  therefore  only  conjecture  wh 
it  probably  would  be.  If  the  design  be  to  ii 
culcate  a  love  for,  and  an  acquaintance  with  tl 
fundamental  principle  of  the  society,  I  ask  a 
such  a  love  and  such  an  acquaintance  be  taugl 
to  children  ?  can  their  minds  be  brought  into  th 
state  at  regular  periods,  in  which  they  are  pr 
pared  to  receive  such  instruction  ?  and  if  so,  cf 
that  instruction  be  imparted  to  them  by  men 
women,  however  pious  ?  I  think  not,  for  this  ev< 
has  and  ever  will  remain  to  be  the  prerogf 
tive  of  God  ;  all  the  purest  and  most  gifted  instr 
ment  can  do  is  to  point,  and  invite  to  that  sta 
of  stillness  and  quietude  of  mind  in  which  t 
may  hear  the  inspeaking  word,  and  feel  it 
quicken  and  qualify  the  mind  to  ob<  y  its  cor 
mands. 

Now  if  this  be  the  object  to  be  attained  I 
those  schools,  have  we  not  such  opportunity 
open  to  our  children,  at  those  seasons  when  % 
assemble  to  worship  our  Heavenly  Father?  0 
portunities  where,  if  we  but  set  them  the  exampl 
we  may  be  instrumental  in  inducing  them  to  r 
tire  into  that  state  of  stillness  above  alluded  t 

If  it  be  the  object  in  the  course  of  instructk 
to  teach  them  the  Scriptures,  and  to  draw  fro 
thence  the  foundation  for  the  truth  of  our  test 
monies,  I  think  we  have  an  abundant  evident 
!  of  the  consequences,  resulting  therefrom  in  01 
(so  called)  orthodox  brethren.  Those  who  a 
conversant  with  the  effects  produced  among  thei 
have  marked  the  gradual  sliding  off  from  a  d 
pendence  upon  the  teachings  of  the  spirit  to 
dependence  upon  the  letter,  and  instead  i 
"  minding  the  Light/'  according  to  the  legac 
left  by  that  great  Apostle  truth,  George  Fo: 
and  of  trying  and  proving  all  things  by  i\ 
Spirit  of  Truth,  as  revealed  in  themselves,  mac 
of  them  have  adopted  the  view,  that  the  Scripture 
are  the  ultimate  appeal  for  the  truth  of  evei 
doctrine,  and  the  propriety  of  every  practic 
which  evidently  leads  into  a  dependence  upc 
the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  place  any  obstacle  in  tl 
way  of  a  proper  guarded  education  of  our  belove 
youth,  yet  I  would  deeply  deplore  the  adoptio 
of  any  course  of  instruction,  that  would  weake 
a  dependence  upon  the  immediate  revelation  ( 
the  spirit  of  Truth. 

Hence,  from  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  sul 
ject,  while  I  do  not  call  in  question  the  since; 
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ity  or  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society, 
of  those  who  have  proposed  the  establishment  of 
these  schools,  it.  appears  to  me  that  they  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect  from  that  which  is  de- 
sired, and  instead  of  adding  to  the  strength  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Society,  would  in  the  end 
weaken,  and  contribute  to  its  ultimate  decay. 

Rather  let  us  who  are  making  the  profession 
of  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  who  feel  the 
necessity  of  guarding  the  youthful  mind  from 
the  contaminating  influences  by  which  it  is  often 
surrounded,  look  closely  to  our  steps,  see  that 
our  example  corresponds  with  our  profession,  and 
we  shall  then  exercise  afar  more  powerful  influ- 
ence towards  preserving  the  young-  within  the 
pale  of  the  Society,  and  indoctrinating  them  with 
its  principles  than  by  any  system  of  regular  in- 
struction in  the  letter;  place  them  as  much  as 
possible,  while  obtaining  the  necessary  education 
to  fit  them  for  worldly  business,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  examples,  and  as  their  minds  be- 
come turned  inward,  and  there  enabled  to  drink 
at  the  fountain  of  Divine  instruction,  they  will 
in  time,  when  qualified  to  bear  them,  understand 
our  testimonies,  and  feel  the  necessity  to  bear 
them,  and  then  they  will  be  borne  availingly  to 
the  advancement  of  our  principles,  aud  the 
cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth. 

John  J.  Cornell. 

Mention,  1st  mo.,  1861. 


MARMADUKE  STEVENSON. 

This  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  Quaker  persecutions.  He  was  executed  in 
Boston,  October  27,  1659.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  or  Robinson,  his  fellow-sufferer,  was 
guilty  of  the  extravagances  which  some  of  the 
sect  had  manifested  in  England,  or  that  they 
were  any  other  than  peaceful  missionaries  of  their 
faith,  moved,  as  they  supposed,  by  a  Divine  im- 
pulse. Stevenson's  letter,  written  when  in  Bos- 
ton jail,  describes  his  experience  and  call  to  the 
ministry  and  missionary  life,  and  to  leave  his 
"  dear  and  loving  wife  and  tender  children. "  It 
is  touchiugly  beautiful.  We  copy  part  of  it  from 
i  Sewell  : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1665  I  was  at 
I  the  plough  in  the  east  parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  Old 
England,  and  as  I  walked  after  the  plough  I  was 
j  filled  with  the  love  and  presence  of  the  living 
j  God,  which  did  ravish  my  heart  when  I  felt  it, 
\  for  it  did  increase  and  abound  in  me  like  a  living 
stream  ;  so  did  the  love  and  life  of  God  run 
j  through  me  like  precious  ointment,  giving  a  pre- 
cious smell  that  made  me  to  stand  still;  and  as  I 
|  stood  a  little  still,  with  my  heart  and  mind  stayed 
on  the  Lord,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me 
in  a  still,  small  voice,  which  I  did  hear  perfectly, 
saying  to  me,  in  the  secret  of  my  heart  and  con- 
j  science,  '  I  have  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto 
the  nations.'    And  at  the  hearing  of  the  word  of 


the  Lord  I  was  put  to  a  stand,  being  as  I  was  but 
a  child  for  such  a  weighty  matter.  So  at  the 
time  appointed  Barbadoes  was  set  before  me, 
unto  which  I  was  required  of  the  Lord  to  go,  and 
leave  my  dear  and  loving  wife  and  tender  child- 
ren ;  for  the  Lord  said  unto  me  immediately  by 
his  spirit  that  he  would  be  a  husband  to  my 

wife  and  father  to  my  children  I  went  to 

Barbadoes,  4th  month,  1658,  heard  there  of  the 
New  England  law  to  put  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  to  death.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me, 
saying,  '  Thou  knowest  uot  but  that  thou  mayest 
go  thither.'  I  kept  this  word  in  my  heart.  .  .  . 
I  went  to  Rhode  Island.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  me,  '  Go  to  Boston  with  thy  brother, 
William  Robinson.'  I  was  obedient,  and  for  this 
I  suffer  death. 

Marmaduke  Stevenson, 
but  have  a  new  name  given  me  which  the  world 
knows  not  of,  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 
Written  in  Boston  Prison  in  3th  month,  1659." 


A  NOBLE  BOY. 

The  following  touching  episode  in  street  life 
in  Paris,  is  a  beautiful  gem. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  little  boy 
of  twelve,  whose  jacket  of  white  cloth  and  apron 
ditto,  distinctly  indicated  that  he  followed  the 
profession  of  pastry  cook,  was  returning  from 
market  with  an  open  basket  on  his  head,  contain- 
ing butter  and  eggs.  When  he  had  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  the  little 
fellow,  who  could  only  with  difficulty  make  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  was  violently  jostled  by 
a  stranger  who  was  passing,  so  that  his  basket 
tipped,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  its  contents. 
The  poor  lad,  when  he  saw  his  eggs  all  broken 
and  his  butter  tumbled  in  the  gutter  began  to 
cry  bitterly,  and  wring  his  hands.  A  person 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  crowd,  that  had  gath- 
ered around  the  little  fellow,  drew  a  ten  sou 
piece  from  his  pocket  and  giving  it  to  the  boy, 
I  asked  the  rest  who  stood  around  him  to  do  the 
same,  to  make  up  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  ac- 
cident. Influenced  by  his  example,  every  one 
present  eagerly  complied,  and  very  speedily  the 
boy's  apron  contained  a  respectable  collection 
of  coppers  and  silver.  When  all  had  contributed 
their  quota,  our  young  valet,  whose  distress  had 
vanished  in  a  moment  as  though  by  enchantment, 
warmly  thanked  his  new  benefactors  for  their 
kindness,  aud  forthwith  proceeded  to  count  the 
sum  he  had  received,  which  amounted  to  no  less, 
than  twenty-two  francs  and  thirty-five  centimes. 
But,  instead  of  quietly  putting  this  sum  in  his 
pocket,  he  produced  the  bill  of  the  articles  he 
had  lost,  and  as  its  total  amounted  only  to  four- 
teen francs,  he  appropriated  no  more  than  that 
sum,  and  then  observing  in  the  group  that  sur- 
rounded him  a  poor  woman  in  rags,  the  gallant 
little  fellow  walked  right  to  her,  and  placed  the 
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remainder  in  her  hand.  Certainly  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  show  himself  more  deserving 
of  public  generosity,  or  acknowledge  it  in  a 
handsomer  manner.  The  boy's  noble  conduct 
was  greeted  with  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  who 
were  delighted  to  find  such  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling  in  one  so  young. 


THE    STARS   AND   THE  EARTH,  OR  THOUGHTS 
UPON  SPACE,  TIME,  AND  ETERNITY., 
Continued  from  page  743,) 

In  order  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  consider  the  universe  as  one 
indivisible  unit,  we  had,  as  I  have  above  remark- 
ed, two  questions  to  solve ;  first,  that  there  is 
only  one  truth,  or,  at  least,  that  all  truths  may 
be  considered  as  a  single  one,  and  one  which  is 
only  divisible  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge.  The  first  part  of  the  proposition  I 
think  we  have  proved  ;  in  the  second  part  we 
have  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse which  are  referrible  to  Space  and  Time 
may  be  equally  well  conceived  as  forming  toge- 
ther a  single  point. 

By  means  of  the  journey  which  we  have  ima- 
gined an  observer  to  take  from  a  star  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude,  down  to  the  earth,  in  an  im- 
measurably short  space  of  time,  we  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  point  of  observation  from  which 
the  whole  expanse  of  time,  with  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  it,  appear  to  be  compressed 
into  a  single  point.  But  as,  in  such  a  case,  the 
events  themselves  do  not  in  reality  appear  to  us, 
but  we  see  their  images  on  the  light  in  the  quick- 
est succession,  the  problem  still  remains  : — to 
compress  these  events  into  a  single  point,  and  to 
make  it  intelligible  that  they  themselves,  and 
not  only  their  images,  can  happen  most  com- 
pletely in  a  single  moment  of  time ;  and,  even 
more,  that  a  space  of  time,  which  we  call  long 
or  short,  is  actually  and  really  caused  by  our  hu- 
man mode  of  comprehension. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  from  some  given  time, 
for  example  from  to-day,  the  course  of  the  stars 
and  of  our  earth  becomes  twice  as  rapid  as  before, 
and  that  the  year  passes  by  in  six  months,  each 
season  in  six  weeks,  and  each  day  in  twelve 
hours ;  that  the  period  of  the  life  of  man  is  in 
like  manner  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  present 
duration,  so  that,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the 
longest  human  life,  instead  of  eighty  years,  lasts 
for  forty,  each  of  which  contains  as  many  of  the 
new  days  of  twelve  hours  as  the  former  years  did, 
when  the  days  were  twenty-four  hours  long  •  the 
drawing  of  our  breath  and  the  stroke  of  the 
pulse  would  proceed  with  double  their  usual  rap- 
idity, and  our  new  period  of  life  would  appear 
to  us  of  the  normal  length. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  would  no  longer  make 
the  (ircuit  in.  one  hour  and  in  twelve,  but  the 
long  hand  in  thirty  minutes,  the  short  one  in  six 


hours.  The  development  of  plants  and  animal 
would  take  place  with  double  their  usual  speed 
and  the  wind  andi  the  lightning  would  consum( 
in  their  rapid  course,  but  one  half  of  their  pr< 
sent  time. 

With  these  suppositions,  I  ask,  in  what  wa 
should  we  be  affected  by  the  change  ?  The  ai 
swer  to  this  question  is,  We  should  be  ccga 
zant  of  no  change.  We  should  even  consider  or 
who  supposed  or  who  attempted  to  point  out  thi 
such  a  change  had  taken  place  was  mad,  or  w 
should  look  upon  him  as  an  enthusiast.  W 
should  have  no  possible  ground  to  consider  th£ 
any  other  condition  had  existed. 

Now,  as  we  can  determine  the  lapse  of  any  peric 
of  time  only  by  comparison,  or  by  measuring  it  wit 
some  other  period,  ahd  as  every  division  of  tim 
which  we  use  in  our  comparison  or  in  our  me: 
surements  has  been  lessened  by  one  half  its  di 
ration,  the  original  proportion  would  still  remai 
unchanged. 

Our  forty  years  would  pass  as  the  eighty  di( 
we  should  perform  every  thing  twice  as  quick] 
as  before  ;  but  as  our  life,  our  breath,  and  mov 
meuts  are  proportionately  hastened,  it  would  I 
impossible  to  measure  the  increased  speed,  < 
even  to  remark  it.  As  far  as  we  could  tell,  evei 
thing  had  remained  precisely  as  it  was  befor 
not  comparatively,  but  absolutely,  provided  w 
had  no  standard,  external  to  the  accelerate 
course  of  events  in  the  world,  by  which  wecoul 
perceive  the  changes  or  measure  them.  A  sim 
lar  result  would  follow,  if  we  imagined  tfc 
course  of  time  reduced  to  the  fourth,  instead  ■ 
to  the  half,  so  that  the  year  would  consist  < 
three  months,  the  greatest  age  of  man  woul 
be  reduced  to  twenty  of  the  present  years,  an 
our  entire  life,  with  that  of  all  the  creatur< 
about  us,  would  be  passed  in  a  proportionate] 
shortened  period.  In  this  case,  we  should  n< 
only  not  perceive  the  change,  but  we  should  i 
reality  suffer  no  change,  since  we  should  live  I 
see  every  thing  which  we  should  otherwise  hav 
seen ;  and  all  the  experience  and  the  events  » 
our  life,  in  their  duration  and  with  their  cons* 
quences,  would  remain  unchanged  in  the  ral 
tions  which  they  bear  to  one  another. 

For  the  same  reasons,  if  the  period  and  pr< 
cesses  of  life,  and  the  course  of  events  in  tr 
world  around  us,  were  accelerated  a  thousand  < 
a  million  times,  or,  in  short,  if  they  were  ini 
nitely  shortened,  we  should  obtain  a  similar  r 
suit ;  and  we  can  in  this  way  imagine  the  ei 
tire  course  of  the  history  of  the  world  compres 
ed  into  a  single  immeasurably  short  space  of  tim 
without  our  being  able  to  perceive  the  change 
in  fact,  without  our  having  undergone  any  chang 
For,  whether  any  space  of  time  is  longer  orshor 
er  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  answere< 
and  which  can,  indeed,  only  be  looked,  upon  $ 
reasonable,  if  we  are  able  to  compare  the  tin: 
to  be  measured  with  some  other  limited  perioc 
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but  not  if  we  compare  it  to  the  endless  duration 
which  is  looked  upon  as  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  which  we  call  "  Time." 

Hence  the  proposition,  that  for  the  occurrence 
of  any  given  event  a  certain  lapse  of  time  is  re- 
quisite, may  be  altogether  rejected.  This  time 
which  elapses  during  the  occurrance  is  rather 
accidental  than  necessary,  and  it  might  as  easily 
be  any  other  period.  We  shall  bring  another  ex- 
ample to  our  aid  to  illustrate  the  point  more 
-clearly :  A  tune  may  be  performed  in  different 
times,  either  quicker  or  slower,  without  altering 
thereby  in  any  way  its  nature.  The  intervals, 
the  succession  of  the  tones,  and  the  proportion 
ate  length  of  one  note  to  anotber,  remain  un- 
changed ;  but  the  impression  which  it  makes 
upon  the  hearer  will  be  different,  if  his  entire 
life  has  not  undergone  a  corresponding  and  pro- 
portionate change.  Now,  suppose  a  musical  clock 
is  so  contrived  as  to  play  any  piece  in  a  space  of 
time  which  may  be  determined  at  pleasure :  this 
time  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  and  it  may 
be  so  much  shortened,  that  it  can  become  almost 
infinitely  small.  It  is  therefore  possible,  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  possibility  which  was  laid 
down  in  the  First  Part,  to  cause  the  longest  piece 
of  music  to  be  played  in  an  immeasurably  short 
space  of  time,  and  even  although  our  ears  would 
be  as  little  able  to  distinguish  and  appreciate 
the  succession  of  the  separate  parts,  as  our  eyes 
are  to  unravel  the  over-crowded  and  rushing 
stream  of  the  images  in  a  history  of  four  thou- 
sand years  in  a  single  moment,  yet,  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  we  only  require  that  the  hu- 
man senses  should  become  finer  and  more  per- 
fect, in  order  to  render  such  comprehension  pos- 
sible. 

Thus,  as  the  tune  remains  unchanged  in  its 
nature,  even  when  performed  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time, — and  it  can  and  must  be  imagined 
to  exist  in  itself,  without  reference  to  any  time 
in  which  it  sounds, — and  as  such  a  space  was  only 
necessary  for  the  mode  of  organization  of  our 
senses,  which  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  ear  can- 
not perceive  the  different  tones  in  any  other  way 
than  successively,  so  the  succession  of  events  can 
and  must  be  considered  independently  of  the 
time  in  which  they  happen;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Time  can  as  little  be  imagined  to  exist 
alone  and  in  itself  as  we  can  imagine  "  Allegro" 
and  "  Adagio"  to  exist  without  any  tune  or  melo- 

But  if  it  is  objected,  that,  even  when  the  lapse 
of  time  has  been  infinitely  shortened,  there  still 
remains  some  period,  and  that  the  expansion  of 
time  has  not  been  completely  set  aside,  it  may 
be  answered  scientifically,  that,  in  its  strictest 
sense,  the  idea  of  any  thing  infinitely  small  is 
the  same  as  the  idea  of  nothing;  for,  as  long  as 
more  than  nothing  remains,  we  must  continue  to 
divide  it,  and  the  search  after  an  infinitely  small 
space  is  only  satisfied  when  we  have  arrived  at 


that  which  is  really  indivisible,  viz.  a  point  which 
has  no  parts. 

But,  by  continuing  the  comparison  to  a  tune 
which  we  have  commenced,  we  can  refute  the 
objection  in  a  popular  way. 

It  does  not  require  ,even  the  shortest  space  of 
time  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  tune,  or  even 
to  present  it  to  our  senses,  and  communicate  it 
to  those  of  others.  This  simply  follows  from 
the  consideration  of  the  page  of  music  upon 
which  it  is  written.  Here  the  tune  exists  entire 
and  altogether,  and  not  in  successive  parts  ;  and 
the  time  which  a  musician  requires  to  read  it  is 
not  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  melody,  but  is  a 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  taking  in 
and  understanding  the  whole  contents  of  the  page 
in  an  indivisibly  short  space  of  time.  Thus,  a 
looking-glass  represents  the  objects  which  are 
placed  opposite  to  it,  not  one  after  the  other,  but 
altogether  and  at  once,  without  requiring  for  the 
purpose  the  lapse  of  any  time  whatever.  From 
all  these  considerations,  it  becomes  sufficiently 
clear  that  Time  is  merely  a  mode  and  condition 
by  which  the  human  mind,  with  the  assistance 
of  human  senses,  perceives  the  occurrence  of 
events;  whilst  the  events  themselves,  in  all  their 
fulness  and  perfection,  may  occur  in  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  and  thus  must  be  looked  upon  as 
independent  of  time.  A  thought  or  an  idea  is 
something  momentary.  He  who  has  such  an 
idea  has  it  entire  and  at  once.  But  he  who  wishes 
to  communicate  it  to  others  requires  for  the  pur- 
pose a  certain  time,  just  as  such  a  space  is  also 
necessary  for  those  to  whom  it  is  communicated. 
Hence,  time  is  not  necessary  for  the  origination 
or  existence  of  the  idea,  but  only  for  its  commu- 
nication and  comprehension;  and  the  idea  exists 
as  independently  of  time  as,  according  to  the 
points  we  have  discussed  before,  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  world  can  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  independent  of  time.  Time  is  only  the 
rhythm  of  the  world's  history. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  it  will  be 
useful  to  recapitulate,  as  clearly  as  we  can,  the 
course  of  our  reflections. 

Of  the  three  ways  in  which  we  thought  we  could 
solve  the  contradiction  between  a  Manifold  World 
and  a  Single  Creator,  we  entered  upon  that  one 
which  denied  the  existence  of  the  multiplicity 
in  the  world,  and  by  which  it  can  be  supposed 
that  the  world  is  really  single  and  indivisble, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  human  mind  and  its  limit- 
ed mode  of  comprehension  subdivided  into  a 
multiplicity  of  phenomena. 

In  order  to  show  how  such  Unity  can  be  imag- 
ined, we  have  first  reduced  the  empire  of  thought 
to  the  single  idea  of  the  universe,  and  then  the 
empire  of  phenomena  appreciable  to  our  senses 
remained,  which  is  manifold  in  its  nature,  be- 
cause its  parts  and  its  events  become  perceptible 
to  us  by  being  separated  and  referred  to  Time 
and  Space.    But  we  have  so  far  set  aside  the 
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notion  of  Time,  in  that  we  have  pointed  out  that 
it  does  not  exist  in  and  for  itself,  hut  that  it  is 
only  a  mode  by  which  we  observe  events,  and 
by  which  their  occurrence  comes  to  our  know- 
ledge. We  must,  in  like  manner,  examine  the 
idea  of  Space. 

(To  becontiimed.) 


11  Mutual  dependence  is  the  greatest  peace" 
maker.    It  nips  in  the  bud  a  thousand  quarrels.'' 

True  greatness  comes,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister  !" 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MO.  9,  186L 


From  the  numerous  articles  on  the  subject  of 
First-day  Schools,  several  have  been  selected  for 
our  paper;  we  have  necessarily  declined  many 
that  have  been  sent.  From  those  received  this 
week,  we  select  two  which  appear  to  embody  the 
sentiments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 


Diee,  at  Macedon,  of  Typhus  fever,  Abigail,  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Maria  Hoag,  formerly  of  Dutchess 
Co.,  aged  19  years,  a  member  of  Farmington  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  5th  of  11th  mo.,  1860,  of  a  short  but 

painful  illness,  at  his  residence  near  Kennett  Square 
Chester  County.  Pennock  Brosius,  Son  of  William  and 
Lydia  Brosius,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  The  deceas- 
ed was  of  a  remarkably  excitable  and  nervous  temp- 
erament, but  he  met  the  pale  messenger  with  great 
serenity  and  composure  of  mind;  he  was  a  member  of 
Pennsgrove  Monthly  Meeting. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZED  11th  MO.,  1860. 

A  few  Friends,  feeling  the  importance  of 
11  Friends  children"  having  a  more  religious  edu- 
cation in  the  order  of  the  Society,  and  knowing 
the  difficulties  of  bestowing  such,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  exposed  to  promiscuous  intercourse  with 
others  of  different  persuasions  have  united  in  en- 
deavoring to  plan  some  measure  in  which  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  instruction  may  be  given  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week. 

For  this  purpose  they  met  with  a  number  of 
the  children,  first,  at  the  school  house,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  meeting  house,  both  belonging 
to  Birmingham  Preparative  Meeting,  the  con- 
sent of  the  meeting  having  previously  been  ob- 
tained. The  friends  engaged  in  this  service, 
feel  it  should  not  be  entered  into  lightly;  there 
are  many  difficulties  attending  it,  which  will  re- 
quire patient  perseverance  and  industry  to  over- 
come. There  are  few  books  prepared  for  the 
young  in  which  they  are  really  interested.  Chil- 
dren mostly  prefer  incident,  and  are  especially 


fond  of  biography  and  narrative ;  witness  the 
interest  in  the  stories  of  the  bible,  which  nev 
tire,  and  in  winch  the  character  is  developed  \ 
the  actions  of  the  hero.  Who  ever  knew  a  chi' 
to  tire  of  "  David  and  Goliath,"  of  "  Joseph  ar. 
his  Brethren,"  of  "  Hannah  and  her  little  sc 
Samuel/'  or  of  the  record  of  the  acts  of  our  S 
viour,  their  little  hearts  thrilling  responsive 
the  words  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Alas 
that  in  "Friend's  books"  there  should  be  so  li 
tie  milk  for  babes ;  they  are  often  a  record 
meetings  attended,  and  of  the  varying  states  • 
feeling  in  those  meetings,  and  little  more.  Th< 
speak  of  trials,  but  leave  us  to  imagine  what  tria 
and  how  met,  seldom  exciting  the  human  syc 
pathy  which  brings  us  together,  as  brother  wit 
brother,  but  standing,  as  it  were,  in  a  far-off  lan 
which  some  of  us  only  dimly  see,  and  speakic 
-in  tongue  unknown,  not  only  to  the  childre 
but  to  some  whose  years  are  numbered  by  ten 
How  longingly  in  such  a  book  do  we  look  for  t 
incident,  like  the  one  which  John  Woolroan  i 
feelingly  relates,  where  he  speaks  of  killing 
mother  bird  ;  of  his  remose  for  the  act,  and  the 
his  killing  the  little  ones.  We  go  with  him  ste 
by  step,  feeling  how  one  sin  drags  us  to  the  con 
mission  of  another;  we  sympathise  with  his  so 
row  ;  with  him  we  repent — for  have  not  we  t< 
gone  through  temptation,  sin,  sorrow,  and  repei 
tance.  To  the  poor  little  pilgrim,  who  ofte 
trips  upon  his  way  and  sometimes  falls,  sue 
a  record  of  something  which  is  real,  tangibl 
and  which  he  can  understand,  is  like  an  oasis  i 
the  weary  monotony  through  which  he  is  tra1 
elling.  May  we  not  hope  that  books  will  I 
prepared  for  children  which  will  meet  the  war 
often  expressed  but  never  hitherto  supplied.  W 
of  course,  refer  to  religious  works,  as  there  is  al 
ready  an  excellent  supply  of  those  upon  natun 
history,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  school  now  under  consider? 
tion,  the  teachers  being  untried  and  newtothei 
work,  feel  themselves  obliged  to  walk  cautioush 
going  forward  slowly,  step  by  step,  sometime 
pausing,  sometimes  uncertain,  but  hoping  the 
may  be  preserved  from  doing  any  harm  by  ut 
authorized  attempts  to  steady  the  ark.  Hoping 
too,  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  little  ones  whoL 
it  is  their  earnest  desire  to  benefit,  though  the( 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  effort  which  cai 
be  made  will  fail  short  of  that  instruction  whicl 
the  rightly  concerned  parent  should  give  at  home 
And,  moreover,  they  have  no  desire  nor  desigi 
that  such  instruction  should  be  superseded,  bu 
only  offer  their  assistance  towards  the  great  ene 
which  all  should  labor  to  attain.  A.  s.  P. 


"  Self  discipline  carries  men  forward  like  th< 
hands  of  a  watch,  steadily  though  imperceptibly.'' 

"  A  man  who  stickles  for  all  which  he  thinks 
he  deserves,  will  keep  himself  always  uneasy." 
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To  the  Editors. 

The  following  article  I  have  compiled  for  the 
Intelligencer,  from  an  "  Historical  Eulogium  " 
of  M.  A.  Laurent  de  Jussien,  contained  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Botanical  Information/'  published  in 
London  in  1842,  and  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  William  J.  Hooker.  A  work  which, 
from  the  limited  number  of  copies  published,  is 
perhaps  accessible  to  very  few  individuals  in  this 
country.  H.  J. 

Is*  mo.  mh,  1861. 

M.  A.  LAURENT  DE  JUSSIEN. 

This  celebrated  Naturalist,  the  first  to  solve 
the  method  of  natural  arrangement  in  Botany, 
was  born  at  Lyons,  4th  mo.  12th,  1748.  By  an 
account  drawn  up  and  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Paris,  it  appears  that  his 
ancestry  belonged  to  Montrilier,  a  small  town 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  the  Lyonnais. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  family  removed  to 
the  city  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1680,  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  Medicine.  The  Memoir  states 
that  "  He  married  and  was  the  father  of  sixteen 
children,  three  of  whom,  Antoine,  Bernard,  and 
Joseph  de  Jussien  were  the  most  celebrated 
Botanists  of  the  18th  century.  The  eldest  of 
all  this  numerous  and  gifted  family  was  called 
Christopher;  from  him  descended  M.  Laurent 
de  Jussien,  who  was  destined  to  have  the  happi- 
ness of  adding  new  credit  to  the  name  which  his 
father  and  uncles  had  transmitted  to  him,  and 
the  no  less  rare  felicity  of  handing  it  to  a  suc- 
cessor adapted  to  support  its  honor;  a  family  in 
which  the  genius  of  Botany  seems  to  have  been 
hereditary  for  nearly  two  centuries,  as  was  the 
spirit  of  mathematics  during  a  long  series  of 
years  in  that  of  Bernouilli. 

u  Antoine  de  Jussien,  with  whom  commenced 
the  celebrity  of  the  name  and  the  taste  for  Bot- 
any, was  a  Botanist  almost  from  his  infancy. 
Before  he  attained  to  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
had  investigated,  while  herborizing  the  environs 
of  Lyons  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  At 
eighteen  he  studied  in  Montpelier,  under  Magnol, 
who  was  already  proposing  the  names  of  Families, 
(a  happy  term,  though  then  little  understood,)  of 
Affinities,  and  (so  to  speak,)  of  Parentage  of 
Plants,  and  at  twenty-four,  he  succeeded  to 
Tourmfort,  the  greatest  Botanist  of  his  own  time, 
and  perhaps  of  any  time,  because  it  was  he  who 
first  fixed  the  constitual  ideas  of  the  science  of 
Botany,  as  Linnaeus,  at  a  later  period  settled  its 
nomenclature. 

"  Compelled  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice 
of  medicine,  in  which  he  excelled,  Antoine  did 
not  continue  to  effect  for  Botany  all  that  his  fer- 
tile and  precocious  genius  had  seemed  to  pro- 
mise. But  in  summoning  to  him  his  second 
brother,  Bernard,  he  did  more  for  this  science 
than  his  own  entire  and  undivided  attention 
could  probably  have  performed. 


"  After  Bernard,  he  sent  for  Joseph,  whose 
life  was  to  be  as  perturbed  as  his  brother's  should 
be  calm,  and  who  set  off  for  Peru  in  1735.  He 
accompanied,  in  his  capacity  of  Botanist,  the 
astronomers  whom  the  Academy  were  then  send- 
ing, that  they  might  measure  at  the  equator  a 
degree  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  resolve  by  de- 
finitive experiment,  the  famous  and  long-debated 
question  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth. 
Joseph  is  an  additional  example  of  all  the  cour- 
age and  patience  which  is  inspired  by  devotion 
to  science,  which  already  reckons  so  many  vic- 
tims, and  enumerates  them  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  a  kind  of  heroism  almost  peculiar  to 
modern  times.  Detained  at  first  by  the  curiosity 
that  such  rich  and  novel  regions  might  well  in- 
spire, subsequently  hindered  from  departing  by 
the  natives  of  the  country,  who  being  attacked 
by  a  severe  epidemic,  were  most  unwilling  to  lose 
the  services  of  an  able  physician,  he  did  not  re- 
visit the  land  of  his  birth  till  after  thirty  years 
of  the  severest  fatigues,  when  worn  out  alike  in 
body  and  mind,  having  even  lost  all  recollection 
of  what  he  had  done,  he  too  well  justified  by  his 
labors  and  misfortunes  the  title  that  Condor- 
cet  bestowed  upon  him  of  the  Martyr  of  Botany . 

u  Of  these  three  brethren,  the  only  one  who 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  Botany,  and 
through  Botany  on  Natural  History  in  general, 
was  Bernard.  He  it  was,  who,  while  all  the 
other  French  Botanists,  beginning  by  his  brother 
Antoine,  were  timidly  following  the  traces  of 
Tourmfort,  opened  to  himself  a  new  path  in  which 
there  was  no  predecessor,  and  in  which  none  was 
to  go  farther  than  his  nephew,  M.  Laurent  de 
Jussien." 

"This  worthy  follower  of  Bernard,  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  earlier  studies,  was 
sent  for  by  his  uncle  to  come  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  in  1765,  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  Thus 
did  he  find  himself  at  once  placed  beside  the  in- 
dividual who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Botany 
in  France  ever  since  the  time  of  Tourmfort,  (and 
whose  only  European  rival  was  Linnaeus,)  a  won- 
derful man,  whose  name  was  filliug  the  learned 
world,  and  who  had  written  nearly  nothing.  But 
if  Bernard  de  Jussien  had  written  little,  he  had 
thought  much  ;  he  had  passed  his  life  in  medi- 
tating on  one  of  tho*e  questions  which  unravel 
all  the  other  questions  of  a  science;  he  solved 
the  problem  of  the  Method  in  Natural  History, 
and  had  done  so  during  a  period  when  efforts  of 
all  kinds  had  strikingly  advanced  the  human 
mind. 

"At  the  time  when  the  young  Jussien  came  to 
his  uncle,  Autoine  had  just  died.  Joseph  was 
yet  in  Peru,  and  the  illustrious  old  man  was  liv- 
ing nearly  alone,  lodging  in  a  small  house  in  a 
retired  place,  where  he  was,  much  of  his  time, 
occupied  in  profound  meditation. 

"To  his  simplicity  of  manners,  and  love  for  a 
continuous  train  of  thought,  in  which  by  the  pe- 
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culiar  turn  of  his  mind,  he  rather  admitted  the 
ideas  which  arose,  than  sought  for  them,  he  added 
the  strictest  and  most  exact  regularity  in  all  his 
habits.  Every  thing  in  his  house  was  done  with 
extreme  order,  in  a  spirit  of  method,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  most  unerring  kind ;  daily,  at  the  same 
hour,  and  after  the  same  fashion,  had  each  meal 
its  fixed  and  invariable  time ;  supper  was  regu- 
larly served  at  nine,  and  when  the  young  Laurent 
ventured  on  rare  occasions  to  indulge  himself  in 
a  visit  to  the  theatre,  he  never  failed  to  calculate 
the  precise  number  of  minutes  which  it  should 
require  for  him  to  enter  the  eating  room  by  one 
door  precisely  at  the  instant  when  his  uncle  was 
coming  in  at  the  other. 

"A  trifling  circumstance  exhibits  another 
trait  of  Bernard's  character.  That  portion  of 
his  income  which  was  not  required  for  his  run- 
ning expenses,  he  deposited  in  a  chest.  One 
day  being  called  upon  to  incur  a  large  and  extra 
expense,  he  opened  this  chest,  and  found  in  it 
40,000  francs ;  it  was  then  closed  not  to  be  re- 
opened till  after  his  death,  when  about  an  equal 
sum  was  discovered  there. 

"  It  is  an  unfair  allegation  to  say  that  Bernard 
de  Jussieo  treated  his  ideas  much  as  he  did  his 
money.  With  the  same  regularity  and  continu- 
ity, yet  with  a  degree  of  carelessness  did  he  ac- 
cumulate them;  at  length,  dipping  into  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  one  happy  day,  he  drew 
thence  his  plan  for  the  Natural  Orders,  an  un- 
dying proof  of  his  genius;  again  he  let  them 
gather  up,  and  at  his  decease  bequeathed  these 
ideas  to  his  nephew,  as  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  inheritance. 

"  Bernard  passed  most  of  his  time  in  thought, 
and  habitually  meditated  in  a  sitting  posture. 
The  uncle  and  nephew  spent  the  day  at  work  in 
the  same  apartment  without  speaking  to  one 
another;  but  in  the  evening,  the  young  man 
read  what  he  had  written  to  his  uncle,  who  in 
his  turn  communicated  to  him  his  views  and  re- 
flections. 

"It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  impressions 
derived  from  a  man  of  this  stamp,  must  have  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  youthful  Jussien, 
as  much  as  they  did  his  pursuits.  Hence  arose 
a  similar  simplicity  of  habits,  constancy  at  work, 
and  perseverance  in  following  out  any  great  and 
leading  idea;  never  were  two  men  apparently  so 
made  to  merge  into  one,  and  to  prolong  the  same 
existence,  as  if  they  formed  in  fact  only  two  ages 
or  successive  phases  of  one  and  the  self  same 
life.  After  five  years  spent  with  his  uncle  in 
active  stndy  and  intimate  converse,  the  young 
Laurent,  though  but  twenty  two  years  old,  was 
already  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Assistant  in 
the  botanical  Chair  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
To  Bernard  he  constantly  referred,  consulted 
him  in  every  difficulty,  applied  to  him  in  all  his 
doubts,  often  as  much  stimulated  by  filial  affec- 
tion as  by  scientific  curiosity.    For,  after  the 


death  of  Antoine,  his  brother  Bernard  had 
into  deep  dejection,  and  at  length  lost  his 
sight.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would  have  si 
to  render  life  tolerable  to  the  old  man,  bi 
ingenious  schemes  by  which  the  youth  conti 
managed  to  rouse  his  mind  in  suggesting  si 
of  enquiry  alike  striking  and  difficult." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
BRAIN  DIFFICULTIES. 
(Continued  from  page.  742.) 

There  is  no  circumstance  with  regard 
human  economy  more  remarkable  than  t 
erance  sometimes  exhibited  by  the  brain,  ol 
lesions  and  disorder  within  its  substance, 
popular  idea  that  to  touch  the  sensorium 
tamount  to  annihilating  the  life,  is  a  moi 
fallacy.  Soldiers  have  been  known  to  car 
lets  in  their  brains  without  any  serious  inc 
ience,  and  heroic  operations  are  often  per 
upon  the  cerebral  mass  without  injury 
patient.  A  surgeon  lately  informed  us  1 
had  a  young  stable-boy  lately  under  hi 
whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by  the  kit 
horse  and  forced  in  upon  the  cerebral  n 
crushing  it  that  a  portion  had  to  be  rei: 
nevertheless  the  patient  recovered,  and 
remarkable  that  whereas,  before  the  accii 
had  been  subject  to  fits,  and  was  rather 
boy,  after  the  accident  he  became  much  bi 
and  continues  so  to  this  day.  In  all  pro] 
these  fits  were  of  an  epileptiform  characl 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  a  specula  of  boc 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  when  this 
moved  by  the  operation,  the  cause  that  le 
dullness  no  longer  existed.  The  kick 
horse  was  in  fact  the  most  fortunate  thi 
could  have  happened  to  him. 

Dr.  Ferrior  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
tained  all  his  faculties  entire  until  the  i 
of  his  death,  yet  one-half  of  whose  brain 
examination  discovered  to  have  been  de 
by  suppuration,  Dr.  Heberden  tells  us  o 
who  performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  li 
half-  a  pound  of  water  resting  on  his  brai 
a  still  more  remarkable  case  is  mentionec 
O'Halloran  in  which  a  man  suffered  ai 
upon  the  head  which  caused  the  suppur 
the  skull,  through  which  nearly  one-hall 
brain  was  discharge  d,  mixed  with  mat 
this  man  preserved  his  intellectual  facult 
the  moment  of  his  death.  Nevertheless 
inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Winslow  that 
these  anomalous  cases  there  must  have  be 
disturbance  of  the  mental  powers  obs 
had  the  attention  of  a  competent  obsen 
directed  to  them,  and  that  as  a  rule  it 
found  logically  true,  that  wherever  th 
been  found  the  trace  of  organic  cerebral 
there  also  must  have  been  manifestations 
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al  disturbance.  It  is  not  often  that  fracturing 
he  skull  proves  a  curative  operation,  but  there 
an  be  little  doubt  that  mere  accidental  shocks 

0  the  sick  brain  have  proved  far  more  effective 
han  even  the  skill  of  the  physician.  "I  have 
teen  informed/'  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "on  good 
uthority,  that  there  was,  some  time  since,  a 
amily  consisting  of  three  boys,  who  were  all 
onsidered  as  idiots.  One  of  them  received  a  se- 
ere  injury  on  the  head  ;  from  that  time  his  fac- 
Ities  began  to  brighten,  and  he  is  now  a  man 
f  good  talents,  and  practices  as  a  barrister;  his 
rothers  are  still  idiotic  and  imbecile."  We  have 
;  on  the  authority  of  Petrarch,  that  a  slight  con- 
ussion  of  the  brain  wonderfully  strengthened 
tie  memory  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  It  is  equally 
artain  that  tumors  have  gone  on  slowly  increas- 
ig  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  with- 
ut  for  a  long  time  disturbing  the  mental  power 
f  the  individual.  The  case  of  Dr.  Wollaston  is 
Binarkably  illustrative  of  this.  His  death  was 
?casioned  by  a  cerebral  growth  of  this  nature, 
hich  in  all  probability  existed  there  from  early 
outh,  without  perceptibly  to  ordinary  observers 
Qfecting  his  intellect.  At  last  it  attained  to  such 
large  size  that  it  encroached  upon  the  cavities 
f  the  brain,  and  produced  paralysis  of  one  side 
f  the  body.  Notwithstanding  this  his  brain  re- 
tained <^uite  clear,  and  the  last  moments  of  his 
fe  were  engaged  in  writing  some  figures  in 
•ithmetic  pregression,  in  order  to  convince  his 
iends  that,  although  his  tongue  was  mute  for- 
mer, his  brain  was  clear. 

Ip  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  post 
.or tern  examinations  present  but  faint  signs  of 
ly  lesion  of  substance,  even  where  the  mind 
aring  life  has  been  thoroughly  disordered.  The 
aysician  but  too  often  seeks  in  vain  in  the  luna- 
c's  brain  for  any  trace  of  disorganization.  He 
qows,  nevertheless,  that  alterations  of  some  kind 
ust  exist,  and  attributes  his  failure  to  the  coarse- 
3Ss  of  the  methods  of  examination  at  present 
nployed.  The  scalpel  alone  will  never  find  it 
it,  and  even  the  microscope  as  yet  fails  to  de- 
ct  departures  from  normal  structure  of  so  del- 
ate a  kind  as  those  which  are  sufficient  to  over- 
rn  noble  minds  ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with 
r.  Winslow  in  believing  that,  in  order  to  de- 
ct  the  more  subtle  lesions  of  the  brain,  we  must 
,11  in  the  labors  of  the  Chemico-Cerebral  path- 
ogist.  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown  that  the  ner- 
)us  substance  of  the  brain  is  distinguished  from 

1  other  tissues  (the  bones  excepted)  by  the  very 
rge  proportion  of  phosphorus  which  it  contains, 
nounting  to  no  less  than  1.5  per  cent,  in  100, 
id  if  we  speak  of  the  solid  matter  alone,  the 
iportant  position  held  by  this  chemical  agent 

the  brain  is  still  more  apparent,  no  less  than 
le-tenth  of  the  whole  being  composed  of  phos- 
lorus.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  labo- 
)us  mental  exercise,  indeed,  any  protracted  ex- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system,  results  in  a  dis- 


charge of  large  quantities  of  the  phosphatic  salts 
by  means  of  the  kidneys;  this  circumstance  ta- 
ken together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
brain  of  the  adult  idiot  there  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  phosphorus — not  more  than  in  that 
of  a  child — points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  substance  of  the 
mental  powers.    That  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  of  insanity  the  blood  is  mainly  in  fault, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  when  we  remem- 
ber how  slight  an  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  the  vital  fluid  will  produce  cerebral  symptoms 
of  a  very  marked  character,  we  no  longer  won- 
der at  the  pertinacity  with  which  these  changes 
have  eluded  our  observation.    There  are  certain 
moments  before  dinner  when  most  men  suffer 
what  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  called  the  tem- 
per disease,  the  amiable  become  suddenly  unami- 
able,  and  the  best  of  us  snappish  ;  the  morale  of 
the  individual  is  entirely  altered.    Want  of  rest, 
!  again,  will  so  exhaust  the  mind  that  people  posi- 
j  tively  are  subject  at  such  times  to  delusions,  im- 
|  agining  their  best  friends  are  slighting  them,  and 
i  exhibiting  in  various  ways  quasi  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity.   We  very  much  question,  however,  if 
!  chemists  yet  possess  skill  enough  to  detect  the 
temporary  errors  of  the  blood,  which  we  know 
!  must  have  given  rise  to  this  condition  of  things. 

Let  us  ask  again,  In  what  particular  does  the 
j  blood  differ  during  sleep  from  that  which  it  pre- 
!  sents  in  the  waking  state  ?  It  contains  we  know 
j  a  trifle  more  carbonic  acid ;  but  surely,  this  ad- 
j  dition  will  not  account  for  the  act  of  dreaming, 
;  in  which  we  rehearse,  as  it  were,  in  the  inner 
world  of  the  brain,  the  wildest  thoughts  of  the 
I  insane. 

If  the  pathologist  is  so  often  baffled  in  detect- 
j  ing  actual  disorganization  of  the  instrument 
i  through  which  mind  is  manifested,  the  alienist 
j  physician  is  rarely  at  a  loss  to  read  the  symptoms 
|  that  during  life  are  sure  to  present  themselves. 
|  Dr.  Winslow  has  cultivated  a  new  field  of  re- 
j  search  in  those  chapters  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  incipient  stages  of  brain  disease. 
The  public  are  apt  to  date  the  amouut  of  mental 
disturbances  from  some  overt  act,  which  has 
startled  and  compelled  the  attention  of  friends. 
Alas  !  the  first  overt  act,  in  too  many  cases,  has 
also  been  the  last,  and  the  verdict  of  suicide 
committed  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  exonerate  all  parties  from 
any  blame  ;  but  in  every  ease  the  first  overt  act 
has  been  preceded  by  signs  and  portents  of  the 
patient's  state  of  mind,  which  the  experienced 
eye  could  not  fail  to  detect     The  iuk  is  scarcely 
dry  which  recorded  the  suicide  of  a  very  able 
chaucellor  of  a  western  diocese.    On  the  inquest 
it  was  stated  that  he  had  been  troubled  in  his 
mind  for  several  days  previous  to  the  catastrophe 


by  an  error  of 


d.  which  he  had  made  in 


his  diocesan  accounts.  This  symptom  of  a  de- 
parture from  the  well-known  ordinary  masculine 
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tone  of  his  mind  would  have  suggested  to  any 
skilful  physician  the  necessity  for  having  him 
placed  under  surveillance;  had  such  a  step  been 
taken,  his  friends  probably  would  not  have  had 
to  lament  his  loss.  It  may  be  urged,  we  know, 
that  if  we  refine  too  much  in  this  direction,  the 
merest  effects  of  temper  and  exhibitions  of  ec- 
centricity which  constitute  character  will  at  last 
be  looked  upon  and  watched  with  suspicion,  as 
indicating  a  tendency  to  mental  disease,  and 
that  those  only  will  be  considered  to  be  sane, 
who  possess  ordinary  level  minds  without  suffi- 
cient originality  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
Such  an  error  in  reasoning  no  well-educated  phy- 
sician would  be  guilty  of;  but  he  would  note 
with  extreme  suspicion  any  sudden  change  of  a 
man's  settled  habits  or  revolution  in  his  modes 
of  thought.  As  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  any 
adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling 
and  mode  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual 
when  in  health,  that  is  the  true  feature  of  disor- 
der in  mind;  and  the  degree  in  which  this  dis- 
order ought  to  be  held  as  constituting  insanity, 
is  a  question  of  another  kind,  and  which  we  can 
scarcely  hope  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  upon." 

There  are  very  many  cases,  however,  in  which 
insanity  shows  itself  by  a  simple  exaggeration  of 
usually  healthy  conditions.  In  these  cases  the 
physician  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  saying 
where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  which  shall  bring 
the  patient  under  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  na- 
turally pasionate  man  becomes  outrageous,  the 
religous  person  becomes  fanatical,  the  vain  ex- 
ceedingly boastful,  the  liberal  extravagant;  the 
only  departure  from  the  ordinary  mental  condi- 
tion in  these  cases,  is  an  extraordinary  exaltation 
of  the  passions  and  emotions.  It  is  cases  such 
as  these  which  produce  so  much  misery  in  the 
domestic  circles,  inasmuch  as  the  present  state 
of  the  lunacy  law  does  not  justify  their  being 
placed  under  control.  A  person  thus  affected 
may  with  impunity  squander  his  whole  substance 
and  bring  his  family  to  ruin;  he  may  render 
them  miserable  for  years  by  the  most  unfounded 
suspicions  ;  he  may  bring  disgrace  upon  his  name 
by  exercising  that  excess  of  the  secretive  power 
which  finds  its  climax  in  meaningless  petty  thefts. 
The  condition  of  sanity  and  insanity  in  such 
cases  graduate  so  imperceptibly  into  each  other, 
that  the  physician  scarcely  dares  to  give  a  certi- 
ficate of  insanity  ;  and  many  families  are  forced 
*to  stand  idly  by  whilst  they  see  themselves  irre- 
trievably devoted  to  ruin,  merely  because  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  lunacy  law  cannot  be  made 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  ever-varying  pheno- 
mena of  diseased  mind. 

The  difficulty  of  discovering  the  physical  cause 
of  many  forms  of  insanity  is  easily  accounted 
for,  if  Dr.  Winslow  is  right  in  his  hypothesis 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  co-ordinating  men- 
tal power,  the  disease  of  which  is  liable  to  pro- 


duce the  strongest  psychological  eccentri 
The  later  physiologists  hold  that  the  pi 
actions  are  governed,  as  it  were,  by  a  s 
power  which  is  believed  to  reside  in  the  c< 
lum,  or  lesser  brain;  and  the  disease  pof 
known  as  St.  Vitus'  dance  is  supposed  or 
good  grounds  to  arise  in  consequence  ol 
rangement  of  that  power.    The  patient  < 
conduct  the  food  to  his  mouth;  his  legs  gc 
way  but  the  right  one  when  he  attempts  to 
he  makes  the  oddest  grimaces  when  asked 
you  in  the  face;  and  in  short,  he  is  so  inc 
of  performing  one  act  of  volition  as  he 
do,  that  the  disease  is  aptly  called  "  the  ir 
of  the  muscles."    The  extraordinary  pi 
exertion  performed  by  persons  so  affectec 
most  beyond  belief.    I)r.  Abercrombie 
the  case  of  a  lady  who  wo&ld  sometimes 
her  whole  body  into  a  kind  of  convulsive  : 
by  which  she  would  leap  as  a  fish  may  d( 
the  floor  on  to  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  ft 
feet  high ;  at  other  times  she  would  rota 
head  for  several  weeks  together.  Other 
been  known  to  rapidly  rotate  the  whole  b< 
a  month  continuously  ;  one  extraordinary 
on  Record  in  which  a  young  girl  became  po 
with  the  idea  of  standing  upon  her  hea 
her  feet  perpendicularly  upwards  ;  as  soon 
had  accomplished  this  position  she  fell  ass 
alyzed,  and  then  commenced  the  same 
again,  continuing  it  fifteen  times  in  a  mir 
fifteen  hours  in  the  day  !    Insanity  of  th 
cles  is  indeed  an  appropriate  name  to  give 
an  affection.    Having  contemplated  the 
ful  effect  of  disease  of  the  co-ordinating 
let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  exquisite 
with  which  that  power,  when  in  health, 
the  muscles  to  perform  any  specific  act. 
take  for  example  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
ganiniin  drawing  forth  the  exquisite  tone 
violin.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  conce 
precision  and  aplomb  with  which  different 
of  muscles  must  have  been  directed  to  ] 
the  delicate  shades  of  music  he  called  for 
simple  act  of  volition,  yet  this  accuracy,  h 
often  repeated,  never  failed  him.    Let  u 
that  there  is  some  co-ordinating  power 
executive  presiding  over  the  just  associ; 
our  ideas — and  there  is  no  incoherence  fo 
its  disease  may  not  be  held  responsible. 

"  There  is  no  fixed  or  even  transient  del 
says  Dr.  Winslow  in  the  case  of  Psychical 1 
11  In  these  cases  the  insanity  appears  to 
upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  co-ord 
power  (eliminated  in  all  probability  in  th 
brum)  and  paralysis  of  what  may  be  des 
the  executive,  or  to  adopt  the  phraseologj 
William  Hamilton,  regulative,  or  legislat 
ulties  of  the  mind.  The  patient  so  affectt 
in  the  most  inexplicable  absurd  combina 
i  eas.  Filthy  ejaculations,  terrible  oatl 
phemous  expressions,  wild  denunciations 
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ed,  revenge,  and  contempt,  allusions  the  most 
)scene,  are  often  singularly  mingled  with  the 
ost  exalted  sentiments  of  love,  affection,  virtue, 
irity,  and  religion.  ...  I  have  often  known 
itients  while  suffering  from  the  choreic  type  of 
sanity,  alternately  to  spit,  bite,  caress,  kiss, 
lify,  and  praise  those  near  them,  and  to  utter 
le  moment  sentiments  that  would  do  honor  to 
le  most  orthodox  divines,  and  immediately  after- 
ards  to  use  language  only  expected  to  proceed 
om  the  mouths  of  the  most  depraved  of  human 
3ings.  This  phase  of  mental  aberration  is  often 
sen  unassociated  with  any  form  of  delusion, 
allucination,  or  illusion/' 
What  the  nature  of  this  mental  regulative 
tree  may  be  we  know  no  more  than  we  do  of 
le  muscular  co-ordinating  power.  Physical 
icthods  of  inquiry  tell  us  nothing,  and  cannot 
e  expected  to  do  so. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

Bickwark,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night  1 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore, 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair, 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep  ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  0  tide  of  years  ! 

I  am  so  weary  of  toils  and  of  tears — 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain — 

Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again! 

I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay, 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away, 

W eary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap  ; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,  0  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you  ! 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between, 
Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again  ; 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep  ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Over  my  heart  in  days  that  are  flown, 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  was  shown, 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient,  like  yours. 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain ; 
Slumber's  soft  calm  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again,  as  of  old, 
Let  it  fall  over  my  forehead  to  night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light, 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  ouce  more, 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore, 
Lovingly,  softly  its  bright  billows  sweep  : 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Mother,  dear  mother!  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  hushed  to  your  lullaby  song  ; 
Since  then,  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  but  a  dream. 


Clasped  to  your  arms  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep  ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  ! 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Post.  Florence  Percy. 


HOLY  THINGS. 

What  God  hath  sanctified,  that  call  thou  not 
Unclean  or  common.    Oft  the  stranger's  foot 
Threads  heedless  o'er  the  spot,  that,  like  a  shrine 
Of  holy  memories,  bows  some  heart  in  prayer. 
God's  temples  are  not  those  alone  which  man 
Has  reared,  and  hallowed  by  the  outward  forms 
Of  praise  and  prayer.    His  various  messengers 
Of  joy  or  grief  have  laid  the  corner-stone 
In  many  a  lowly  home,  on  which  the  years 
Build  up  the  structure  of  pure  thoughts  and  deeds, — 
Those  high  communings  of  the  soul  with  Heaven, 
That  spring  from  life's  intense  realities. 

The  mysteries  of  holy  love  invest 
With  their  own  holiness  the  humblest  things. 
Sayest  thou,  "It  is  a  withered  flower,  a  weed 
Plucked  by  the  wayside"?  Dost  thou  fling  it  by 
As  worthless?  Nay, my  brother,  but  to  me 
Those  withered  leaves  may  tell  a  tale  of  hours, 
Shrined  in  the  deep  heart's  blessed  memories, 
And  love — 0  sacred  love! — now  passed  from  earth 
away. 

I  charge  thee,  brother,  walk  with  reverent  tread 
Upon  thy  Maker's  earth.    Thou  knowest  not  when 
Thy  sandalled  foot  intrudes  on  holy  ground. 

Press  not  with  harshness  on  the  thousand  strings 
That  form  that  wondrous  harp,  the  human  soul. 
0  gently  touch  them,  thatBtbou  call  not  forth 
The  voice  of  discord,  where  thou  shouldst  awake 
The  heart's  sweet  music.    Is  thy  brother  void 
Of  outward  graces?  Still  beneath  the  shell 
Of  rustic  manners  there  may  lie  a  soul 
Of  finest  texture,  which  thy  careless  hand 
Might  rudely  shatter,  and  deface  the  work 
By  God  made  fair.    What  He  hath  sanctified, 
Beware  lest  thou  call  common  or  unclean. 


THE  FOOT  OF  A  HORSE. 

The  human  hand  has  often  been  taken  to  il- 
lustrate Divine  wisdom — and  very  well.  But 
have  you  ever  examined  your  horse's  foot  ?  It 
is  hardly  less  curious,  in  its  way.  Its  parts  are 
somewhat  complicated,  yet  their  design  is  sim- 
ple and  obvious.  The  hoof  is  not,  as  it  appears 
to  the  careless  eye,  a  mere  lump  of  insensible 
bone  fastened  to  the  leg  by  a  joint.  It  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  thin  layers,  or  leaves,  of  horn, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  nicely  fitted  to 
each  other  and  forming  a  lining  to  the  foot  it- 
self. Then  there  are  as  many  more  layers,  be- 
longing to  what  is  called  the  "  coffin  bone"  and 
fitted  into  this.  These  are  elastic.  Take  a  quire 
of  paper  and  insert  the  leaves  one  by  one,  into 
those  of  another  quire  and  you  will  get  some  idea 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  several  layers.  Now, 
the  weight  of  the  horse  rests  on  as  many  elastic 
springs  as  there  are  layers  in  his  four  feet — about 
4000;  and  all  this  is  contrived,  not  only  for  the 
easy  conveyance  of  the  horse's  own  body,  but 
whatever  burdens  may  be  laid  on  him. 
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THE  FIRST  RAGGED  SCHOOL. 

The  Scotch  pique  themselves  a  little  on  having 
taken  the  first  step  in  this  movement,  and  have 
good  reason  for  the  self  gratulation.  No  doubt, 
so  far  as  the  British  isles  are  concerned,  the  first 
of  these  institutions  originated  in  the  north;  but 
few  of  us  are  perhaps  aware  that,  in  the  little 
town  of  Weimer,  "  where,"  as  Professor  Blackie 
hath  it,  "fair  Peace  her  bloodless  victories  tells," 
such  an  institution  flourished  37  years  ago. 

The  life  of  Frederick  Perthes,  which  was  lately 
translated,  has  presented  to  the  English  public 
a  picture  of  German  life — a  picture  of  a  good 
man's  mind,  and  of  domestic  happiness  such  as 
has  been  seldom  seen  ;  and  among  the  various 
subjects  of  interest  treated  of  in  these  volumes, 
public  and  private,  secular  and  theological,  the 
chapter  on  the  first  Ragged  School  and  its  founder 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  One  thing  very 
notable  is,  that  John  Falk,  to  whom  the  honoris 
due  of  having  been  the  first  in  this  good  work, 
was  not  a  man  of  any  great  intellectual  power — 
a  large  heart,  a  disinterested,  warm,  unselfish 
nature,  united  with  complete  devotion  to  the  one 
object,  insured  success;  though  in  his  literary 
undertakings  he  had  previously  been  a  butt  for 
the  ridicule  of  his  learned  countrymen.  Falk 
was  a  native  of  West  Prussia,  and  had  come  to 
reside  in  Weimar,  when  his  compassion  was  ex- 
cited by  the  number  of  children  left  destitute  by 
the  battles  of  Jena,  Liitzen,  and  Leipsic,  which 
had  left  them  fatherless,  and  who  now  wandered, 
like  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  those  scenes  of  horror.  These  young 
savages  were  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's  armies — 
dark-eyed  boys  from  southern  France  and  sunny 
Italy,  besides  a  multitude  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Germaoy.  Of  these,  Falk  collected  more  than 
three  hundred,  and  took  them  into  his  own  house, 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  task  of 
reclaiming  them,  and  giving  them  the  blessings 
of  education  and  an  honest  calling.  To  do  so, 
besides  his  own  devotion  and  energy,  large  funds 
were  necessary  ;  and  part  of  his  unpopularity 
may  well  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  his  eccentrici- 
ties, his  riding  his  hobby  very  hard,  but  to  his 
being  a  bold  and  untiring  beggar — the  burden  of 
his  song  being  always  "  give,  give."  Having 
himself  given  his  mind  and  body  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  he  could  not  understand  any  one 
being  lukewarm  in  such  a  cause,  or  stinting 
either  their  labor  or  their  substance.  Falk  wisely 
said,  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  time,  "nor 
will  matters  be  mended  so  long  as  men  regard 
merely  preaching  and  the  hearing  of  preaching 
as  a  Christian  act,  whereas  Christian  action  is 
itself  the  true  sermon."  He  acted  up  to  this 
principle,  and  night  and  day  gave  himself  to  the 
work.  He  had  much  to  disappoint,  but  still 
more  to  encourage  him,  and  was  determined 
never  to  see  difficulties.    When  his  house  was ' 


sold  by  the  proprietor,  he  naturally  found  no  on 
very  willing  to  receive  him  and  his  three  bur 
dred  children  into  another :  he  therefore  resolve 
to  build,  and  to  do  the  whole  by  the  hands  of  hi 
children  ;  "  so  that,"  as  he  said,  6t  every  tile  v, 
the  roof,  every  nail  in  the  walls,  every  lock  o 
the  doors,  every  chair  and  every  table  in  th 
rooms,  shall  be  a  witness  to  their  industry." 

To  any  one  familiar  with  our  Ragged  Schools 
the  following  description,  given  by  Perthes,  c 
the  first  Ragged  School,  which  he  visited  in  1822 
is  very  significant :  "About  fifty  journeymen  an< 
apprentices,  all  of  them  former  inmates  of  th 
Ragged  Hospital,  were  working  at  the  new  buile 
ing  as  masons  and  carpenters.  They  were  serve 
by  boys  still  in  the  institution  :  horrid,  canniba 
like  faces  they  all  had,  with  the  wolf  of  th 
desertunmistakably  imprinted  on  their  foreheads 
In  the  expression  of  many,  however,  there  wer 
traces  of  a  new  life;  and  Falk  says  it  is  a  red 
pleasure  to  see  how  the  claws  and  the  shagg 
tufts  gradually  fall  off." 

Falk's  work  and  life-labor  were  crowned  wit' 
great  success.  No  doubt,  many  of  his  protege 
returned  to  their  wild  ways,  still  a  much  large 
number  grew  up  sober  and  industrious  citizens 
and  many  a  thriving  artisan,  in  his  happy  ant 
peaceful  home,  blessed  the  memory  of  his  bene 
factor,  who  had  taught  him  the  first  lesson  o 
rectitude  and  self-respect.  Also  that  has  take: 
place  of  which  he  was  himself  so  confident — th 
idea  which  possessed  him  has  spread  throughou 
Christian  Europe  ;  and  though  the  name  of  th 
whimsical  John  Falk  is  seldom  heard,  the  desir 
of  his  heart  is  accomplished.  Wherever  there  i 
want  and  misery,  there  also  there  is  a  door  opei 
for  the  children  of  the  destitute  to  learn  th 
great  lesson  how  to  live  for  this  world  and  fo 
the  next.  And  in  our  days,  Industrial  School 
have  noble  lords  for  their  managers,  and  daint; 
ladies  for  their  patrons. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


TO  BLOW  EGGS  FOR  PRESERVATION  IN  CABINETS 

A  ready  method  of  effecting  this  purpose,  ii 
to  take  a  tube  either  of  glass  or  metal,  one  ene 
of  which  is  drawn  out,  or  fishioned  to  a  point 
(the  tube  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  con 
tents  of  an  egg,)  and  having  made  a  pin  hole  a 
the  side  of  the  egg,  large  enough  to  admit  th< 
point  of  the  pipe,  (one  sixth  part  of  an  inch),  ap 
ply  the  mouth  to  the  large  end,  and  suck  a; 
hard  as  possible.  The  contents  of  the  egg  wil 
immediately  rise  into  the  tube.  Having  blown 
them  out  into  a  basin,  suck  a  little  clean  watei 
into  the  tube  and  blow  it  into  the  egg;  shake  the 
egg  for  about  a  minute,  and  draw  out  the  watei 
again  into  the  tube,  and  it  will  leave  the  egg  per- 
fectly clean.  The  common  dropping  tube  ol 
the  chemist,  which  has  a  ball  in  the  middle  oi 
it,  answers  this  purpose  extremely  well. — Lou- 
don's Mag.  of  Nat.  History,  1831. 
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THE  WOES  OP  KANSAS. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  writes  from  Kansas  : 

"  Atchison,  K.  T.,  Dec.  26,  1860. 

I  have  never  seen  such  frightful  distress  in  my 
ife.  There  are  forty  thousand  persons  who  are  des- 
itute  in  Kansas  at  this  time.  This  town,  heing 
;he  nearest  and  only  railroad  point,  is  therefore 
he  headquarters  for  the  relief  supplies.  If  you 
iould  see  the  scene  in  the  office  here  for  one  half 
lour,  you  would  carry  away  for  life  a  saddening 
sight.  I  have  been  here  several  days.  During 
hat  time  over  two  hundred  teams  have  come  in, 
Jistance  varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
ifty  miles.  It  is  very  cold,  snow  is  six  inches 
leep  on  the  prairies,  the  northwest  wind  has 
)een  blowing  for  some  days,  there  is  of  course  no 
rrass,  and  as  a  consequence  the  cattle  suffer. 
Chen  the  men,  if  you  could  see  their  rags — they 
;an't  be  called  clothing — tattered,  torn  in  shreds 
vorse  thau  a  scare-crow  in  a  New  England  field. 
let  these  men  who  come  are  the  best  clothed  in 
heir  settlement,  sent  because  they  are  so.  There 
tre  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  with- 
mt  shoes  to  their  feet  in  this  bleak  winter  wea- 
her.  We  hear  of  families  naked  and  see  many 
tlmost  so. 

My  heart  aches  with  a  sight  I  have  just  wit- 
nessed. A  poor  German  settler  came  in  to  get 
supplies.  His  fragments  of  shoes,  tied  up  in  old 
'ags,  did  not  protect  his  feet  from  the  cold.  He 
started  last  night  from  home,  and  was  brought 
n  this  morning  with  his  feet  badly  frozen.  We 
>rovided  for  him.  If  you  could  have  seen  his 
gratitude,  it  would  have  started  tears.  A  poor 
?eliow  named  Bank,  who  lives  in  Waubausee 
bounty,  came  in  yesterday,  His  home  is  over 
me  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  this  place. 
He  started  several  days  since,  with  one  yoke  of 
)xen,  all  the  team  he  had.  Crossing  the  Kansas 
River,  the  ice  hurt  one  of  the  oxen  so  that  it  died 
lext  day.  The  poor  fellow  had  no  team,  but 
nanaged  to  get  here  with  the  help  of  the  remain- 
ng  members  of  his  company.  He  did  not  know 
jvhat  he  should  do,  no,  teams  to  draw  wood  or  do 
inything  with  at  home.  Never  shall  I  forget 
;he  grateful  emotion  which  he  expressed  when 
jreneral  Pomcioy  gave  him  money  enough  to  buy 
m  ox  with.  The  strong  man  took  the  money  in 
i  sort  of  stupor,  as  he  realized  it  he  turned  away, 
ind  sitting  on  the  ground  wept  like  a  child.  The 
tears  of  a  man  are  most  painful  to  witness,  and 
QOthing  brings  the  fearful  destitution  of  the  peo- 
ple so  vividly  to  view  as  such  simple  incidents 
is  these. 

Whole  settlements  are  left  with  only  a  week 
or  ten  days'  rations,  waiting  for  the  teams  to  re- 
turn, and  they  can  bring  but  enough  to  last  at 
the  most  two  weeks  or  so. 

Something  ought  to  be  done.  There  is  no 
money  to  buy  food  or  clothing  with.    The  people 


are  selling  or  have  sold  their  cattle,  which  is  the 
worst  sacrifice  a  Western  farmer  can  make. 

The  people  in  the  W  estern  States  are  liberally 
donating  provisions.  We  want  shoes,  clothes, 
and  money  to  pay  freight. 


DEATHS  in  1860. 

From  the  first  of  January  last  until  Saturday, 
the  29th  inst.,  the  whole  number  of  interments 
in  the  city  was  11,714,  of  which  4706  were 
adults  and  6008  children  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber 6267  were  males,  and  4447  females;  boys, 
3466;  girls,  3123.  Under  one  year  the  number 
was  2542  ;  from  one  to  two  years,  1116;  two  to 
five,  1146  ;  five  to  ten,  493  ;  ten  to  fifteen,  180 ; 
fifteen  to  twenty,  326  ;  twenty  to  thirty,  1062; 
thirty  to  forty,  980;  forty  to  fifty,  903;  fifty  to 
sixty,  579 ;  sixty  to  seventy,  600  ;  seventy  to 
eighty,  422  ;  eighty  to  ninety,  239 ;  ninety  to 
one  hundred,  61 ;  over  a  hundred,  8.  The  whole 
number  of  deaths  by  consumption  was  1555; 
deaths  by  disease  of  the  heart,  295. — Inquirer. 


At  the  age  of  seventy- five  one  must,  of  course, 
think  frequently  of  death.  But  this  thought 
never  gives  me  the  least  uneasiness — I  am  so 
fully  convinced  that  the  soul  is  indestructible, 
and  that  its  activity  will  continue  through  eter- 
nity. It  is  like  the  sun,  which  seems,  to  our 
earthly  eyes,  to  set  in  night,  but  is  in  reality 
gone  to  diffuse  its  light  elsewhere.  Even  while 
sinking,  it  remains  the  same  sun. — Goethe. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Kansas  On  the  28th  ult.,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives pa3sed  the  Senate  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas; the  bill  has  received  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Kansas  now  becomes  the  thirty-fourth  state  of 
the  Union  and  the  ninetenth  free  state. 

The  State  of  Poland. — The  following  letter  from 
St.  "Petersburg,  recently  announces  that  considerable 
excitement  prevails  among  the  population  of  ancient 
Poland. 

The  government  here  is  much  occupied  with  the 
dispatches  lately  received,  which  announce  considera- 
ble excitement  among  the  population  of  the  slave 
provinces  of  Turkey  and  of  Austria.  The  reforms  and 
the  concessions  made  to  the  Hungarians  by  the  Aus- 
trian government  have  produced  considerable  excite- 
ment among  the  Poles.  They  in  turn  demand  the 
restoration  of  all  their  national  rights.  The  patriots 
of  Posen  assembled  at  the  hotel  of  the  Bazaar,  raised 
their  voice  at  the  tomb  of  their  representative,  Count 
Petroweski,  in  order  to  give  a  significant  mark  of  their 
esteem  to  their  deputies  to  the  Chambers  at  Berlin. 
Symptoms  not  less  significant  are  remarked  at  Cracow, 
which  was  delivered  up  to  Austria  by  Nicholas.  The 
same  feeling  is  observed  throughout  Gallacia.  The 
newspapers  published  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland — 
properly  so  called — dare  not  mention  a  word  of  what 
is  going  forward  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  nobility  at 
Wilna  and  at  Warsaw  during  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
visit,  renders  all  discussion  unnecessary  as  to  the  feel- 
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ing  which  animates  the  population  of  that  unfortunate 
country. 

Predicting  the  State  op  the  Weather. — The 
method  of  recording  and  predicting  the  weather,  pur- 
sued each  day  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  is  peculiar- 
ly simple.  They  have  a  map  of  the  United  States 
hung  upon  a  board,  with  pins  stuck  through  at  the 
points  where  the  observers  of  the  Institute  are  station- 
ed. Daily  reports  are  received  by  telegraph  from 
many  of  these  points.  Each  morning  an  assistant 
hangs  a  corn  on  the  pins  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
weather — black  if  raining,  green  if  snowing,  brown  if 
cloudy,  and  white  if  fair.  All  storms  travel  East,  and 
thus  they  are  enabled  to  predict,  with  great  certainly, 
the  condition  of  the  weather  twelve  hours  in  advance. 

Fac- Simile  Telegrams. —  The  Abbe  Casselli  of  Flor- 
ence, is  engaged  in  completing  a  telegraph  which  is  to 
transmit  dispatches  line  for  line  a  fac-smile  of  the 
writing  of  the  person  who  transmits  them.  Experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  between  Paris  and  Amiens. 

Underground  Railway. — The  great  underground 
railway  in  London,  to  connect  all  the  railways  of  that 
metropolis,  is  being  constructed  with  unflagging  en- 
ergy. 

Acclimation  Society. — In  France,  the  Acclimation 
Society  offers  a  medal  worth  $200  for  the  complete 
domestication  of  the  kiang — a  valuable  beast  of  bur- 
den, of  great  swiftness,  which  belongs  to  Thibet.  The 
same  medal  for  the  domestication  of  a  large  species  of 
the  Kangaroo — but  whether  to  be  ridden,  driven,  or 
eaten,  it  does  not  say;  six  specimens  are  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  second  generation,  bred  by  the  win- 
ner. $400  is  offered  for  the  introduction  and  do- 
mestication of  the  African  ostrich,  and  the  Australian 
emu,  to  be  hatched  in  the  same  way  as  barnyard 
fowls,  and  of  the  second  generation. 

A  New  Color. — A  patent  has  lately  been  taken  out 
by  C.  Couper,  of  London,  for  a  new  and  beautiful 
blue  color.  It  consists  of  soluble  Prussian  blue  and 
carmine  of  indigo  mixed  together,  according  to  their 
combining  proportions.  He  has  found  that  these  two 
blue  coloring  substances  dissolve  one  another  and 
combine  to  form  a  new  blue  of  definite  composition, 
which  possesses  the  property  of  being  applied  to  fabrics 
made  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  either 
with  or  without  mordants.  This  blue  is  a  clear  color, 
and  does  not  vary  in  artificial  or  solar  light. 

Important  from  Syria. — Letters  from  Syria,  receiv- 
ed at  Boston,  state  that  new  conspiracies  have  been 
discovered  there,  and  another  explosion  of  Mohamme- 
dan fanaticism  is  feared.  A  plot  has  been  discovered 
at  Aleppo,  and  fourteen  persons  have  been  arrested. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  European  troops  were  with- 
drawn, that  there  would  be  no  safety  for  Christians  in 
the  land.  But  the  most  important  fact  is,  that  the 
French  Emperor  refuses  to  withdraw  his  army  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  thought 
may  insist  upon  permanent  occupation  of  the  country. 

"Thirty-Six  Thirty." — The  reader  who  is  curious  to 
know  exactly  where  ruus  this  oft-mentioned  line  will 
get  a  clear  idea  of  it  by  taking  the  map  and  tracing  it 
as  follows  :  It  commences  at  the  point  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  where  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  commences ;  passes  along  the  line 
dividing  those  States ;  along  the  line  between  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  ;  along  the  line  between  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  ;  thence  through  the 
Territory  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  New  Mexi- 
co, striking  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Cali- 


fornia a  short  distance  south  of  the  middle,  strikinj 
the  Pacific  a  short  distance  south  of  Monterey  bay 
On  the  south  of  that  line  there  are  about  300, 00' 
square  miles  of  territory,  including  Indian  reservations 
while  on  the  north  there  are  about  1,300,000  squar 
miles. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarkabl 
quiet,  and  prices  are  rather  'weak.  Small  sales  an 
making  to  retailers  from  $5  25  to  5  31  per  barre 
for  common,  superfine  and  straight  brands ;  $5  7; 
for  extra  family,  and  $6  12  a  6  75  for  fnncy  lots 
Nothing  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  lorme 
is  held  at  $3  62.   The  latter  held  at  $3. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  small 
and  prices  are  without  material  change.  Small  sale 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  a 
$1  26  a  1  28  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  range: 
from  $1  35  a  1  45.  Rye  is  steady  at  75  cents  for  Penn 
sylvania  and  68  certs  f  >r  Southern.  Corn  U  ver 
dull  at  the  decline  mentioned  on  Saturday.  Smal 
sales  of  new  yellow  at  58  and  old  at  70  cents.  Oati 
are  steady  at  33J  cents  for  Penna.  and  32  cett 
for  Delaware. 

Clovrrseed  is  dull.  Further  sales  at  $5  00  a  5  15 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  2  50.  Flaxseed 
is  steady  at  $1  45. 


FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  mos 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  ic 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  or 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Boad. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861,  will  commence  Seconc 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th.  and  continue  20  weeks 
Vacation,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  "Address 
JESSE  D.  SH  ARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa 

References,  Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove  Pa ; 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St,  Phila  ;  T.  M.  Plumrner 
Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd,  8t. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  wili 
commence  on  the  third  SeCond-day.  ( the  18tb)  ol 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  address 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 


p  REEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  for  Sale  or 
VJT  Rent;  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
three  miles  north  of  the  Kennett  Square  depot,  on  the 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad.  Terms  mod*  rate  ;  address 
Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Piopriet<  r. 

Unionville,  P.  O. 

1st  mo.,  19th— 4t. 


Merrihew  <£  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  756.) 

After  staying  in  London  and  attending  the 
Peel-rneetiug  on  First  day,  and  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  on  Second  day  morning, 
we  went  to  Chelmsford  and  rested  a  day  or  two 
iwith  our  friend  John  Griffith,  attended  their 
week  day  meeting  and  a  general  meeting  at 
Easterfordkelvedon,  and  proceeded  to  the  yearly- 
meeting  at  Colchester,  which  held  three  days 
and  was  a  time  of  Divine  favor;  then  going  to 
Ipswich  and  to  a   Monthly-meeting  at  Wood- 
tbridge,  we  there  continued  on  First  day,  and  on 
bhe  next  began  their  yearly-meeting,  which  held 
until  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  in  all  eight 
fittings,  some  whereof  were  large  and  very  good. 
•Nfo  praise  to  him  that  willeth,  or  to  him  that 
runneth,  but  to  the  Lord  alone  that  sheweth 
nercy  ;  and  there  being  a  marriage  at  the  meet- 
ug  on  Fifth  day,  I  had  an  open  time,  wherein  1 
lad  to  set  forth,  that  as  man  in  the  beginning 
vas  taken  from  the  earth  or  clay  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and  a  life  breathed  into  him  differ- 
ent from  the  earth,  by  which  he  became  a  liv- 
cg  soul,  and  stood  in  the  image  and  liberty  of 
I  lis  Creator,  but  falling  from  the  heavenly  image 
I  md  liberty  therein  through  transgression,  is  now 
i!  >f  the  earth,  earthly  in  his  love  and  liberty,  so 
lie  must  now  be  separated  from  the  earthly  low 
li  state  which  stands  in  the  transgresssion  and 
|!  leath,  by  the  Regenerating  Word  of  Power,  and 
|  i  ransformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind,  will 
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and  affections,  and  placing  them  on  heavenly 
objects  ;  for  as  the  potter  separateth  the 
clay  from  the  other  earth,  and  tempers  it  by 
itself  before  he  formeth  and  maketh  a  vessel 
thereof,  so  must  man,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Heavenly  hand,  be  tempered,  wrought,  prepared, 
and  thereby  freed  from  his  own  stubborn  will, 
and  made  submissive  to  the  Heavenly  Will,  that 
he  may  not  be  marred  on  the  wheel,  but  bear 
the  turning  of  the  heavenly  hand  until  he  be 
formed  a  vessel  to  honor;  but  if  the  will  of  man 
does  not  become  subject,  but  stands  in  rebellion, 
the  Lord  who  said,  my  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,  hath  power  over  the  clay  to  re- 
ject that  which  will  not  be  wrought  into  a  vessel 
for  honor,  and  suffer  it  to  be  marred  in  its  own 
stubborn  will ;  and  when  an  earthly  potter  hath 
formed  a  vessel  for  use,  he  carefully  setteth  it 
aside,  until  it  be  prepared  to  bear  a  further  op- 
eration, to  harden  and  glaze  it  for  the  use  for 
which  it  is  made;  if  man  should  put  even  water 
into  an  earthen  vessel  formed  for  that  use,  before 
it  is  hardened  and  prepared  by  fire,  he  would 
both  mar  the  vessel,  and  expose  that  which  was 
put  therein ;  let  not  such  therefore  who  have 
known  the  heavenly  hand  of  power  so  to  prepare 
them,  that  they  are  willing  to  be  whatsoever  the 
Lord  should  make  of  them,  marvel  if  the  Lord 
should  be  pleased  to  set  them  by  a  while  for  the 
trial  of  their  faith  ;  if  the  earthly  potter's  vessel 
should  crack  in  drying,  it  would  be  marred,  so  if 
these  vessels  of  the  Heavenly  Potter  keep  not  the 
word  of  his  patience  in  this  their  drying  season, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  operation  of  the  Heaven- 
ly fire  and  furnace,  in  which  the  Lord  will  sanc- 
tify and  fit  his  vessels  for  the  use  of  his  holy 
sanctuary,  they  will  also  be  marred  ;  but  other- 
wise they  will  come  forth  vessels  to  honor  in  his 
house,  &c. 

I  thought  this  was  a  remarkable  good  meeting, 
the  praise  thereof  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone. 
We  had  also  a  select  meeting  with  Friends,  and 
visited  several  families  in  the  town  to  satisfaction, 
truth  owning  us  together,  and  after  a  good  op- 
portunity at  a  Friend's  house  in  the  country  on 
our  way,  we  went  to  Norwich  and  attended  their 
meetings  on  First  day,  the  Yearly-meeting  began 
the  next,  and  ended  on  Fourth  day  after  seven 
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settings  generally  large  and  satisfactory,  through 
the  overshadowing  of  Divine  Goodness ;  I  con- 
tinued in  this  city  several  days  after,  visiting  of 
families  and  steadily  attending  their  meetings, 
and  had  some  open  satisfactory  opportunities. 
My  way  now  opening  for  Holland  we  went  to 
Yarmouth,  several  Friends  accompanying  us, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  seventh  month 
embarked  on  board  the  ship  Three  Brothers, 
Richard  Smith,  master,  my  companion  John  Pem- 
berton  being  willing  to  continue  with  me. 

On  the  First  day  of  the  week  following,  we 
landed  at  Rotterdam  and  lodged  at  an  inn  ;  next 
morning  feeling  my  mind  drawn  forward,  we 
went  in  a  stage  waggon  to  Turgow,  and  from 
thence  in  the  tract-skute  to  Amsterdam  in  the 
evening,  the  Metropolis  of  South  Holland,  and 
were  conducted  to  Friends  meeting-house  at  the 
Three-hooks  in  Princes-street,  in  which  Michael 
Laars  and  his  sister  lived,  and  were  kindly  re- 
ceived and  rested  the  next  day. 

I  found  a  concern  to  visit  the  families  of 
Friends  in  this  city,  in  which  service  we  spent 
most  of  the  week  to  our  satisfaction,  John  Van- 
derwarf,  junior,  being  interpreter ;  we  also  at- 
tended their  week  day  meeting,  in  which  Peter 
Linders  was  interpreter.  On  First  day  following 
the  meeting  in  the  morning  was  pretty  large,  and 
many  people  came  to  that  in  the  afternoon,  some 
of  whom  behaved  rudely ;  but  Truth  came  over, 
and  they  were  stilled,  and  seemed  to  depart  satis- 
fied ;  we  continued  here  until  their  week  day 
meeting  again,  which  many  not  of  our  society 
attended,  and  it  was  to  general  satisfaction ;  I 
then  felt  my  mind  drawn  towards  North  Holland, 
and  taking  passage  in  the  tract-skute  passed 
through  several  towns  and  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Hoorn,  where  we  were  met  by  our  friend  Cort 
Hendricks,  who  took  us  in  his  wagon  to  his 
house  at  Twisk,  in  North  Holland  the  same 
night,  being  accounted  eighteen  miles  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Hoorn  by  water,  and  from  thence  to 
Twisk  by  land  six  miles;  here  also  finding  the 
like  concern,  we  visited  the  families  of  Friends, 
and  had  a  meeting  with  them  in  the  evening  to- 
gether ;  next  day  we  went  to  Abbey  Kirk,  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  distant,  where  about  five  or 
six  families  of  Friends  live,  whom  we  visited 
also ;  the  Friends  in  general  seemed  to  receive 
our  visits  kindly,  except  one  family,  where  I  was 
concerned  to  speak  of,  and  open  that  saying  of 
our  dear  Lord,  Except  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
&c,  for  I  was  much  burthened  under  a  sense  of 
a  self-righteous,  whole,  exalted  spirit,  and  in 
opening  that  passage,  was  also  led  to  speak  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  who  went 
up  into  the  temple  to  pray,  which  probably 
touched  the  heads  of  that  family,  and  I  felt  a 
Strong  opposition  in  them,  and  perceived  the  pas- 
sage was  not  pleasing  to  our  interpreter,  I  could 
not  shake  off  my  burden,  yet  was  preserved  quiet 


in  my  mind,  having  honestly  done  my  part,  ai 
so  returned  to  Twisk,  where  the  meeting  w 
held  for  both  villages,  and  on  First  day  mornii 
the  meeting  was  pretty  large,  Friends  being  ge 
erally  there ;  but  our  interpreter  had  most  of  tl 
time,  so  that  he  was  too  overspent  to  interpr 
much  for  me ;  several  not  professing  with  us  i 
tended  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  a  satisfacto 
time  with  them  early  in  the  meeting,  when  •< 
awful  sense  of  Truth  seemed  to  be  over  us,  aft 
which  our  interpreter  had  something  further 
say  ;  I  have  often  lamented  the  increase  of  word 
and  a  repetition  of  former  experiences  witho 
the  renewing  of  life,  which  disposition  seems 
prevail  in  too  many,  to  the  burdening  of  sensib 
members  in  our  society. 

As  we  sat  this  evening  in  a  Friend's  house 
Twisk  two  elderly  women  came  in,  professors 
Truth  but  very  talkative  :  I  had  seen  them  sever 
times  before,  and  as  often  been  burdened  with  ther 
and  now  had  something  in  particular  to  speal 
but  feared  that  such  plain  dealing  would  be  t< 
strong  for  our  interpreter,  who  appeared  to  1 
very  sociable  with  them  ;  therefore  I  deliver* 
my  mind  without  singling  them  out,  several  ot 
ers  being  present;  these  women  took  it  to  ther 
selves,  but  not  in  such  a  disposition  as  I  desire 
being  disturbed,  and  following  us  to  our  lodging 
made  their  complaints  to  our  interpreter,  biddin 
him  ask  me  if  I  took  them  to  be  such  persons  s 
I  had  described;  if  so,  they  desired  to  kno 
what  I  had  to  accuse  them  with  ?  At  first  it  pi 
me  to  a  stand,  but  being  still,  I  soon  thought 
was  providential,  that  they  thus  gave  me  an  o] 
portunity  to  clear  myself  of  the  burden  I  ha 
borne  on  their  account,  and  told  them,  that  1 
enter  into  particular  charges  was  not  my  busines 
but  was  free  to  let  them  know  that  I  had  been  i 
pain  on  their  account  from  the  first  time  I  sa 
them,  and  that  if  I  had  a  true  sense  of  the 
states,  they  were  not  such  as  they  ought  to  b< 
but  had  lost  the  savor  of  what  l hey  professed  i 
enjoy,  and  could  so  freely  talk  of,  "  and  told  on 
of  them  that  I  took  her  to  be  dark  and  i^ 
Borant  of  her  own  state;  an^  the  other,  that  sh 
was  too  light  and  chaffy  in  her  spirit,  and  tha 
they  both  wanted  the  true  clothing  of  the  Lord' 
children,  which  is  humility  of  heart  and  reve: 
ence  of  spirit,  which  would  season  all  their  cot 
versation  and  conduct,  that  they  would  not  b 
stumbling  blocks  to  their  neighbors,  as  I  fearc 
they  were  :  I  also  told  them,  that  I  believed  when 
spake  as  I  did  at  the  Friend's  house  it  belonged  t 
them,  in  which  I  was  now  confirmed,  for  had  the; 
been  sincere  hearted,  they  would  have  borne  i 
without  flinching;  but  now  they  had  shown  tha 
their  sore  places  were  touched,  and  I  dared  no 
to  lessen  the  weight  of  what  was  then  said,  bu 
desired  them  to  receive  and  ponder  it  well ;  fo: 
I  was  sure  it  was  delivered  in  love,  and  believec 
it  to  be  a  visitation  to  them  in  their  old  age.' 
Which  being  interpreted  to  them,  they  spak< 
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something  to  the  interpreter  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand j  then  one  of  them  said,  she  had  yet 
love  in  her  heart  for  me  :  T  told  her  that  I  had 
nothing  but  good  will  towards  her,  and  so  they 
went  away. 

After  which,  the  interpreter  told  me,  he  had 
known  these  women  many  years ;  that  I  had  a 
true  sense  of  them,  and  be  had  delivered  my 
words  honestly,  and  hoped  they  would  do  them 
good. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HAPPINESS. 

It  is  an  oriental  idea,  that  the  spider  draws  its 
venom  from  the  rose;  and  thus  it  is  that  too 
often  from  the  sweetest  sources  comes  the  blight 
of  happiness  and  human  affections. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  NOTICE  OF  THE  DIARY  AND  MEMOIR  OF 
JOHN  YEARDLEY. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  have 
not  been  found  wanting,  in  the  liberality  which 
leads  men  to  give  to  the  world  the  memoirs  of 
their  members  who  have  been  conspicuous  for 
piety  and  usefulness. 

Our  own  branch  of  the  society,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  been  very  sparing  concerning  bio- 
graphical information  of  its  members.  For  want 
of  something  of  this  kind,  and  from  my  love  of 
reading  of  this  class,  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
peruse  all  such  works  as  have  fallen  in  my  way, 
and  have  read  with  attention  many  of  those 
memoirs,  and  have  found  them  replete  with  in- 
teresting  and  instructive  matter.  In  many  of 
their  pages,  however,  I  have  observed,  implied 
interpretations  of  scripture  texts,  with  which  I 
have  never  been  able  fully  to  unite ;  but  seeing 
that  wise  and  good  men  have  failed  to  arrive  at 
a  uniformity  of  sentiment  respecting  their  mean- 
ing, although  the  subject  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  centuries,  I  have  concluded  to  hold 
no  controversy  with  any  Christian  thereupon, 
believing  such  contests  to  be  unprofitable.  "  Let 
us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ;  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man."    Eccle.  xii.  ver.  13. 

Having  no  design  on  the  present  occasion  to 
enter  far  upon  the  subject  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  good  biographical  reading,  I  will 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  "  Friends' 
Intelligencer,"  a  notice  of  a  memoir  published 
in  England  last  year,  and  present  them  with  ex- 
tracts therefrom. 

The  subject  of  the  memoir,  John  Yeardley, 
was  born  in  England,  in  1786.  The  memoir  in- 
forms us  that  "  his  parents,  Joel  and  Frances 
Yeardley,  farmed  some  land,  chiefly  pasture,  and 
his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  famous  for  her 
cream  cheeses,  which  she  carried  herself  to  Shef- 
field market.  ■  She  was  a  pious  and  industrious 


woman,  but  through  the  misconduct  of  her  husband 
was  sometimes  reduced  to  such  straits  as  scarcely 
to  have  food  enough  for  her  children." 

But  John  Yeardley  was  enabled,  by  the  early 
dedication  of  his  heart  to  God,  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  to  exceed  in  use- 
fulness by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  same 
generation,  who  had  been  born  and  reared  in 
affluence.  After  his  convincement  to  Quaker- 
ism, he  informs  us  by  an  entrance  in  his  diary, 
which  we  shall  give  more  at  length  hereafter,  of 
his  desire  "  to  enlarge  his  ideas  and  improve 
his  understanding,  in  some  of  the  more  useful 
and  extended  branches  of  literature."  He  ap- 
pears to  have  engaged  in  this  pursuit  with  cau- 
tion, lest  it  should,  as  he  says,  "  too  much  exclude 
the  operation  of  the  pure  inspeaking  word."  As 
he  progressed  in  life,  perceiving  that  he  sustained 
no  spiritual  loss  thereby,  he  studied  the  German 
and  French  languages,  in  order  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  religious  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  parts  of  Europe,  where  a  sense  of 
duty  led  him  to  labor,  and  at  a  later  time  made 
sufficient  progress  in  Greek  to  be  able  to  read 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  that  language,  to  the 
people  of  Greece,  and  miDgle  with  them  in  pious 
intercourse. 

He  appears  throughout  his  life  to  have  been 
graciously  made  the  partaker  of  many  favors,  and 
also  to  have  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  but 
to  have  remained  steadfast  to  his  covenant 
through  them  all  •  "  Walking  in  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless." 
The  children  of  Jcel  and  Frances  Yeardley  were 
brought  up  amidst  privations  and  constant  labor; 
and  it  was  John's  business  to  distribute  daily  in 
the  town  of  Barnsley,  two  barrels  of  milk  from 
his  mother's  dairy.  Circumstances  had  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  their  attendance  at  Burton  Meeting  House 
brought  them  under  the  notice  of  Joseph  Wood, 
an  esteemed  minister  who  belonged  to  that  meet- 
ing, who  had  been  "  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  but 
relinquished  business  in  toe  prime  of  life,  and 
spent  his  days  in  assiduous  pastoral  labor,  of  a 
kind  of  which  we  have  few  examples."  He  ex- 
tended peculiar  kindness  toward  John  Yeardley, 
who  in  consequence  of  his  sense  of  religious  duty, 
suffered  hardships  from  his  father,  which  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  domestic  persecutions  en- 
dured by  some  of  the  early  converts  to  the  faith 
promulgated  by  George  Fox  and  his  friends. 
The  account  is  worthy  an  attentive  perusal,  as 
also  a  letter  written  to  him  by  John  Wood,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader. 

I  extract  the  first  memorandum  made  by  John 
Yeardley  in  his  diary,  which  is  dated  2d  month 
9th,  1804,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of- 
age. 

He  says,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord,  in  the  riches 
of  his  mercy,  to  call  me  to  the  exercise  of  that 
important  work,  which  must  be  done  in  all  our 
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hearts,  which  appears  to  be  no  small  cross  to  my 
own  will,  and  attended  with  many  discourage- 
ments; yet  I  am  made  to  believe  it  is  the  way  in 
which  I  ought  to  go ;  and  I  trust,  thou.  O  Lord, 
who  has  called,  will  enable  me  to  give  up,  and 
come  forward  with  perfect  obedience  to  the  mani- 
festations of  thy  Divine  Light,  so  as  a  thorough 
change  may  be  wrought,  that  I  may  be  fitted  and 
prepared  for  a  place  in  thy  everlasting  kingdom." 

In  1808,  he  made  application  to  be  received 
into  membership  with  Friends,  and  was  admitted. 
He  was  then  twenty  years  of  age.  His  brother 
Thomas  had  joined  the  society  some  time  before. 
The  brothers  are  thus  described  by  one  who  knew 
them  intimately  :  "  Thomas  as  a  man  of  homely 
manners,  of  hearty  and  genial  character,  and 
greatly  beloved  ;  John  as  possessing  native  refine- 
ment, which  made  it  easy  for  him  in  after  life  to 
rise  in  social  position." 

''In  1809,  John  Yeardley  married  Elizabeth 
Dunn.  She  was  plain  in  person,  but  full  of  sim- 
plicity and  goodness,  and  of  a  most  loveable  cha- 
racter. Like  her  husband,  she  had  come  into 
the  society  by  convincement;  and  like  him  she 
had  partaken  largely  of  the  paternal  sympathy 
and  oversight  of  John  Wood.  She  had  been  a 
Methodist,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  joined 
with  Friends  at  Barnsley,  in  the  awakening 
which  took  place  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century." 

"  They  had  only  one  child,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. John  Yeardley  commenced  his  diary  in 
1811  ;  and  this  valuable  record  of  his  religious 
experience,  and  of  his  travels  in  the  service  of 
the  gospel,  was  kept  with  more  or  less  regularity 
to  the  end  of  his  life." 

He  makes  occasional  comments  on  the  books 
he  reads,  and  mentions  A..  Clarke's  notes  on  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  Fragments  in  Prose, 
and  Verse  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  which  occasion 
him  to  remark,  "  how  profitable  it  is  to  read  the 
writings  of  others." 

In  1812,  he  makes  the  following  entry.  "In 
taking  a  view  of  some  of  the  temporal  objects  to 
which  my  attention  has  of  late  been  more  parti- 
cularly turned,  with  a  desire  to  enlarge  my  ideas, 
and  improve  my  understanding  in  some  of  the 
more  useful  and  extended  branches  of  literature, 
it  has  excited  in  me  a  considerable  degree  of 
caution,  lest  thereby  I  should  in  my  infant  state 
of  mind  too  much  exclude  the  operation  of  that 
pure  inspeaking  word  which  has  undoubtedly  a 
prior  right  to  govern  all  my  actions.  But  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  active  mind  of  man 
must  have  some  object  in  pursuit,  to  engage  its 
attention  when  unemployed  in  the  lawful  con- 
cerns of  life ;  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  range  at  large 
in  a  boundless  field  of  unprofitable  thoughts  and 
imaginations.  I  am  aware  that  we  may  be  sea- 
sonably employed  in  suitable  conversation  to  mu- 
tual advantage,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  altogether 
a  stranger  to  sweet  retirement ;  but  there  is  a  cer- 


tain something  in  every  mind  which  renders 
change  in  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  ic 
dispensable  in  order  to  make  us  happy  in  oui 
selves,  and  useful  members  of  society;  and  it  i 
under  these  considerations  that  I  am  induced  t 
apply  a  few  of  my  leisure  hours  towards  som 
degree  of  intellectual  attainment,  in  the  humbl 
hope  that  I  may  be  preserved  in  that  path  whic 
will  procure  at  the  hands  of  a  wise  director  tha 
approbation  which  I  greatly  desire  should  mar. 
all  my  steps." 

John  Yeardley  was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  hi 
diary  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  enjoyment  an 
instruction  he  derived  from  this  source.  He  wa 
fond  of  working  in  his  garden,  and  under  dat 
of  22d  of  7th  month,  1814,  writes,  "  A  ver 
sublime  idea  came  suddenly  over  my  mind  whe 
in  the  garden  this  evening.  It  was  introduce' 
as  I  plucked  a  strawberry  from  a  border  o 
which  I  had  bestowed  much  cultivation  befor 
it  would  produce  any  thing;  but  now,  though 
I,  this  is  a  little  like  reaping  the  fruit  of  m_ 
labor.  As  I  thus  ruminated  on  the  produce  o 
my  strawberry  bank,  I  was  struck  with  th 
thought  of  endless  felicity,  and  the  sweet  rewar 
it  would  produce  for  all  our  trials  here  below 
My  mind  was  instantly  opened  to  such  a  glori 
ous  sense  of  divine  good  that  I  felt  a  resignatioi 
of  heart  to  give  up  all,  for  the  enjoyment  of  sucl 
a  foretaste  of  endless  felicity." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WAR  AND  VOTING. 

A  communication  from  D.  I.  in  the  45th  nun? 
ber  with  the  above  heading  has  called  forth  th 
following  thoughts,  which  I  offer  for  insertion  i 
the  "  Intelligencer." 

His  object  is  to  discourage  voting  by  Friends 
as  inconsistent  with  our  profession.  He  says  :— 
H  Now  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  member 
should  speak  one  language  on  this  subject.  Thi 
would  give  point  and  increased  force  to  their  tef 
timony  against  war,  and  could  hardly  fail  t 
awaken  in  the  community  greater  inquiry  int 
the  causes  of  war,  its  effects,  and  necessity." 

Is  it  desirable  merely  for  appearance  sake,  tha 
is,  to  make  the  society  appear  as  operating  unde 
a  unit  of  faith  ?  Certainly.  But  if  it  is  desirabl 
that  our  love  of  justice,  of  peace,  and  of  charity 
should  obtain  foothold  out  of  the  society  as  wel 
as  in  it, — if  we  desire  nations  to  embrace  op 
precepts,  as  well  as  individuals, — can  we  do  othe 
than  endeavor  to  express  our  sentiments  in  law 
ful  ways,  as  well  as  by  the  ministry  ? 

Now  there  are  few  things  more  evident  thai 
that  every  individual  exercises  an  influence  fo 
good  or  evil  in  his  particular  sphere,  and  eacl 
has  his  peculiar  qualifications  by  which  his  neigh 
bor  may  be  affected.  We  have  our  minister 
who  preach  good  doctrine,  and  our4  quiet,  passiv< 
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friends,  who  say  but  little,  but  whose  actions 
sometimes  speak  volumes. 

But  we  certainly  are  not  all  intended  to  be 
ministers,  nor  all  quiet  and  passive.  There  are 
many  among  us  who  exercise  a  very  great  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  in 
selecting  officers  for  administering  justice,  main- 
taining the  peace  of  a  county  or  township,  and 
who  put  that  influence  to  praiseworthy  use  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  appointment  of  good 
and  reliable  men  to  such  offices.  If  all  such  men 
withhold  an  expression  of  sentiment,  and  leave 
it  to  others  less  scrupulous,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
result. 

If  we,  instead  of  being  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  were  a  majority 
of  the  entire  population, Vhat  would  be  done  ? 

Or,  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  that 
lately  cast  their  voice  for  A.  Lincoln  and  H. 
Hamlin,  w<  re  entirely  populated  by  Friends,  what 
should  th^y  have  done  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  is  an  impossible 
supposition  ;  it  is  not  likely  Friends'  principles 
will  ever  advance  so  far  as  entirely  to  prevail  in 
a  state,  or  a  number  of  states.    Why  not  ? 

I  honestly  believe  they  are  intended  to  influ- 
ence nations  as  well  as  communities,  and  if  so 
desirable  to  a  comparative  few,  why  not  to  all? 
It  may  be  said  we  cannot  support  war.  No — but 
we  certainly  may  support  peace,  and  should  use 
every  endeavor  to  establish  it. 

There  is  much  mourning  over  the  decline  of 
Friends,  and  lamentation  because  the  spirit  of 
the  world  is  getting  amongst  us.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  our  peace  principles  and  testimonies 
against  hireling  ministry  are  gaining  ground  out 
of  the  society  ?  I  think  we  may  believe  they 
are.  Now  could  we  induce  all  the  inhabitants  of 
any  state,  or  all  the  states,  to  embrace  our  faith 
in  the  "  Inspeaking  Voice,"  must  they  first  be- 
come members  of  our  society,  and  become  plain 
in  dress  and  address  before  we  would  assist  in 
maintaining  the  laws  ? 

We  cannot  piy  any  tax  without  the  risk  of 
its  being  converted  to  war  purposes.  Are  all  to 
be  passive  under  the  law  ?  If  we  all  become 
Friends  are  all  laws  to  cease?  I  think  not,  but 
the  laws  will  be  modified  according  to  justice 
and  the  golden  rule.  Were  the  last  thoroughly 
now  in  practice,  war  need  not  be  one  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  President. 

Our  friend  D.  I.  says,  near  the  close  of  his 
article,  "  Oh  !  how  this  Christian  testimony  might 
be  revived  and  strengthened  if  Friends  would 
wash  their  own  hands  clean,  stand  erect,  and  give 
the  weight  of  their  influence  under  all  circum- 
stances in  the  right  direction." 

"  May  they  thus  evince  to  a  discerning  public 
the  importance  they  attach  to  their  testimony  in 
a  united  labor,  heart  and  hand,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  for  its  promotion  and  prevalence 
throughout  the  great  family  of  man." 


"  Wash  their  hands,  stand  erect,  and  give  the 
weight  of  their  influence,  under  all  circumstances 
in  the  right  direction."  Where  is  the  right  di- 
rection ?  Within  our  own  society  ?  Certainly 
that  is  the  only  conclusion. 

How  can  its  promotion  and  prevalence  obtain 
"  throughout  the  great  family  of  man,"  unless 
we  are  willing  to  assist  in  improving  society  by 
our  honest  efforts  ?  We  may  keep  our  hands 
clean,  and  bow  in,  reverence  to  our  convictions 
of  duty,  though  they  may  lead  us  a  little  further 
from  the  borders  of  society  than  at  first  seeni3 
consistent  with  our  discipline. 

I  will  ask  one  more  question,  What  should  the 
numerous  Friends  do  who  are  now  residing  in 
Virginia,  concerning  the  important  question  to 
be  decided  in  that  State  on  the  4th  of  next 
month  ?  Every  peace  loving  citizen  is  certainly 
interested  in  preventing  its  separation  from  the 
other  States.  Would  D.  I.  recommend  their 
staying  at  home,  and  abiding  the  result  ?  Here 
will  be  a  direct  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  war  and  peace.  And  yet  would  any  one 
say,  all  in  favor  of  freedom  and  peace  must  stay 
at  home,  because  it  is  still  supporting  a  govern- 
ment, one  element  of  which  is  martial  ? 

Our  convictions  of  duty  should  always  be  our 
governing  principle.  If  any  one  has  conscien- 
tious scruples,  let  him  attend  to  them,  by  ail 
means,  but  do  not  lap  us  all  in  a  cloak  of  dis- 
cipline, merely  that  passers  by  may  admire  our 
huge  and  portly  dimensions. 

Is  there  not  danger  of  narrowing  our  sphere 
of  action  to  such  a  limit  as  to  avoid  performance 
of  duty  ?  Had  the  good  Samaritan  never 
travelled,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  relieve 
and  assist  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves. 

Had  Joseph  not  been  an  useful  servant  to 
Pharaoh;  he  could  not  have  relieved  his  father's 
house. 

Had  William  Penn  withdrawn  from  public 
duties,  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  been  colon- 
ized as  it  was.  And  had  there  been  more  Wm. 
Penn's  in  the  society,  the  city  of  brotherly  love 
might  have  continued  much  longer,  as  such. 

William  Penn  says  in  regard  to  an  election  of 
a  member  of  Parliament:  u  If  by  a  neglect  of 
this  singular  opportunity  we  desert  ourselves,  and 
forsake  our  own  mercies,  we  must  expect  to  be 

left  by  Grod,  and  good  men  too  If  we 

miscarry,  it  will  be  our  own  fault;  we  have  no- 
body else  to  blame.  For  such  is  the  happiness 
of  our  constitution  that  we  cannot  be  destroyed 
but  by  ourselves."  Gr.  A.  N. 

Virginia,  1st  mo.,  1861. 

POLITENESS. 

Why  not  be  polite?  How  much  does  it  cost 
to  say  "  I  thank  you  ?  "  Why  not  practice  po- 
liteness at  home?  To  your  husband,  your  chil- 
dren, your  domestics  ?  If  a  stranger  does  you 
some  little  acts  of  courtesy,  how  sweet  the 
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smiling  acknowledgment  ?  If  your  husband — 
oh  !  it's  a  matter  of  course  !  no  need  of  thanks. 

Should  an  acquaintance  tread  on  your  dress, 
your  very,  very  best,  and  by  accident  tear  it,  how 
profuse  you  are  with  your  "  never  minds — don't 
think  of  it — I  dont'  care  at  all."  If  a  husband 
does  it,  he  gets  a  black  frown  ;  if  a  child,  he  is 
chastised. 

Ah!  these  are  little  things,  say  you.  They 
tell  mightily  upon  the  heart,  let  us  assure  you, 
little  as  they  are, 

A  gentleman  stops  at  a  friend's  house,  and 
finds  it  all  in  confusion.  "  He  don't  see  any- 
thing to  apologize  for — never  thinks  of  such 
little  matters."  Everything  is  all  right — cold 
supper,  cold  room,  crying  children — "  perfectly 
comfortable."  Goes  home  where  the  wife  has 
been  taking  care  of  sick  ones,  and  working  her 
life  almost  out.  "Don't  see  why  things  can't 
be  kept  in  better  order ;  there  never  were  such 
cross  children  before."  No  apologies  accepted 
at  home ! 

Why  not  be  polite  at  home  ?  Why  not  use 
freely  that  golden  coin  of  courtesy?  How 
sweet  they  sound,  those  little  words,  "  I  thank 
you,"  or  "  You  are  very  kind !"  Doubly, 
yes  thrice  sweet  from  the  lips  we  love,  when 
heart-smiles  make  the  eye  sparkle  with  the  clear 
light  of  affection. 

Be  polite  to  your  children.  Do  you  expect 
them  to  be  mindful  of  your  welfare  ?  To  grow 
glad  at  your  approach  ?  To  bound  away  to  do 
your  pleasure  before  the  request  is  half  spoken  ? 

Then  with  all  your  dignity  and  authority, 
mingle  politeness  ;  give  it  a  niche  in  your 
household  temple.  Only  then  will  you  have 
learned  the  true  secret  of  sending  out  in  the 
world,  really  "  finished"  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

"  What  we  say,  we  say  unto  all" — be  polite. 
— Exchange  paper. 


THE    STARS    AND    THE   EARTH,  OR  THOUGHTS 
UPON  SPACE,  TIME,  AND  ETERNITY. 
(Continued  from  page  760  ) 

As  it  appeared  in  our  examination  into  the 
essence  of  Time,  that  the  question  whether  any 
thing  lasted  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  had  any 
meaning  only  when  the  period  was  compared 
with  some  other  limited,  given  period  of  time, 
but  that,  in  comparison  to  Endless  Time,  the 
question  whether  a  certain  space  was  long  or 
short  was  nonsense,  since  every  finite  thing  com- 
pared with  something  infinitely  greater  appears 
like  nothing  •  so,  in  like  manner,  it  will  appear 
with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  Space.  The  en- 
tire created  universe,  considered  with  respect  to 
its  limits,  is  a  mere  point  in  that  which  we  call 
endless  space,  even  if  we  imagine  these  limits  to 
extend  beyond  the  most  distant  fixed  stars  and 
nebulae.  This  proposition,  which  we  have  so 
often  laid  down  and  argued  from,  does  not  be- 


come entirely  intelligible  to  the  generality  ( 
mankind,  until  we  illustrate  it  in  a  way  as  aj 
preciablo  to  our  senses  as  we  did  with  respect  t 
time.  The  plan  of  our  illustration  is  also  exactl 
similar  to  the  former  one. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that,  from  th 
present  moment,  all  the  measurements  of  the  uni 
verse  are  reduced  to  the  half  of  their  size,  ant 
that  all  distances  are  equally  shortened  ;  it  woul< 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  preceive,  or  in 
deed  to  believe  if  it  was  told  to  us,  that  an^ 
change  had  happened  to  us,  or  to  the  work 
around;  and  we  might,  like  "Gulliver's  Lilliputians 
fairly  consider  ourselves  perfectly  grown  men 
But  if  every  thing  was  lessened  a  million  or  s 
billion  times,  it  would  be  as  little  noticed  by  ui 
as  when  the  reduction  of  all  measurements  to  th 
half  of  their  size  took  place ;  and  if  our  syster 
of  fixed  stars,  with  all  that  it  contains,  was  sud 
denly  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand 
we  should  move  and  exist  with  the  same  freedon 
from  restraint,  and  with  the  same  convenience 
in  that  little  world,  as  we  now  do  in  this  whicl 
seems  so  large  to  us.  No  change  would  havt 
taken  place  in  the  universe  as  long  as  we  die 
not  imagine  another  universe  beyond  it  ;  and  tht 
question  whether  any  such  change  had  taker 
place  would  have  as  little  meaning  in  reference 
to  space  as  a  similar  question  had  in  respect  t( 
the  duration  of  time,  which  we  supposed  to  have 
been  suddenly  shortened. 

In  this  way  it  is  shown,  that,  to  our  recollec 
tion  and  knowledge,  a  proportionate  change  ic 
the  whole  space  of  the  universe  would  be  com- 
pletely and  altogether  unobserved  and  impercep- 
tible. 

But  even  though  in  these  considerations  we 
have  imagined  the  universe  to  have  been  com- 
pressed into  so  small  and  narrow  a  compass,  yet 
we  have  not  altogether  done  away  with  space, 
because  we  can  still  imagine  something  more 
minute  than  the  infinitely  small  space,  viz.  an 
indivisible  point.  In  our  reflections  concerning 
an  infinitely  .short  period  of  time,  we  have  already 
shown  that,  strictly  and  scientifically  considered, 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  can,  how- 
ever, show,  in  an  intelligible  way,  that  it  is  con- 
ceivable, and  not  at  all  contrary  to  reason  to  as- 
sume, that  the  expanse  of  Space  and  the  dis- 
tance and  propinquity  of  various  objects  do  not 
really  exist,  but  that  Space  or  propinquity  is 
only  apparent,  and  originates  from  the  fact,  that, 
with  our  circumscribed  understanding  and  the 
limited  powers  of  our  senses,  we  can  contemplate 
the  one  indivisible  point,  the  Universe,  in  no 
other  way  than  by  dividing  and  stretching  it  out 
into  length,  breadth,  and  height.  These  are  the 
only  three  properties  which  we  need  attribute  to 
Space ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  iudispensably 
necessary,  and  without  them  physical  existence 
cannot  be  imagined  ;  and  length  cannot  exist 
without  breadth,  nor  breadth  without  height;  for 
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in  those  cases  the  body  would  have  only  length 
and  height,  or  only  breadth  and  length.  That 
which  has  only  two  of  these  dimensions  is  not  a 
body,  but  only  the  boundary  of  a  body,  viz.  a 
superficies.  In  like  manner,  that  which  has 
only  one  dimension,  viz.  length,  is  no  longer  a 
surface,  but  the  edge  of  a  surface,  viz.  a  line. 
Thus,  in  order  that  any  physical  space  can  exist, 
it  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  that  all  three 
dimensions  should  exist,  as,  in  other  words,  all 
three  are  necessary  properties  of  Space. 

But  a  necessary  property  of  any  thing  is  that 
without  which  it  is  no  longer  the  same,  but  some- 
thing else.  For  example,  the  necessary  proper- 
ties of  a  square  are  that  all  four  sides  should  be 
equal,  and  all  angles  right  angles.  If  one  side 
is  no  longer  like  another-,  or  if  one  angle  is  no 
longer  a  right  angle,  the  figure  ceases  to  be  a 
square,  and  becomes  some  other  kind  of  quadri- 
lateral figure,  and  we  should  not  listen  to  any  one 
who  would  persuade  us  that  it  was  still  a  square. 
Let  us  apply  this  to  the  idea  of  Space,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  to  the  idea  of  a  body.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  any  limited  body, 
that  it  should  have  length,  breadth,  and  height, 
that  it  should  be  bounded  by  surfaces,  and  that 
the  edges  of  these  surfaces  should  be  formed  by 
lines,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  lines  should  be 
points-  All  these  properties  must  exist  together, 
otherwise  the  body  itself  does  not  exist. 

Now,  if  we  can  imagine  evidence  which  will 
bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  any  case  a  body 
has  not  three  dimensions,  and  a  surface  has  not 
two,  and  if  such  evidence  is  incontrovertible  and 
not  to  be  refuted,  it  would  necessarily  follow, 
that  this  body  and  this  surface  are  not  a  body 
and  a  surface,  but  that  some  delusion  of  our 
senses,  or  some  false  conclusions,  had  induced  us 
to  consider  them  so.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
a  point.  A  point  is  that  which  has  no  parts. 
Now,  if  a  point  was  found  in  which,  nevertheless, 
there  were  different  parts,  it  would  not  be  a  point ; 
or  the  difference  of  the  parts  would  not  be  a  real 
difference,  but  only  one  which  would  become  ap- 
parent from  our  limited  powers  of  thought  and 
perception.  These  conclusions  are  clear  and  in- 
controvertible ;  and,  supposing  that  the  reader 
has  completely  agreed  with  us  up  to  this  point, 
we  proceed  a  step  further. 

There  is  an  optical  apparatus  known  to  all  of 
us  under  the  name  of  a  Magic  Lantern.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  following  manner:  A  picture, 
painted  upon  glass  with  transparent  colors,  is 
thrown  upon  a  lens  which  has  the  property  of 
refracting  all  the  rays  incident  upon  its  surface, 
and  of  concentrating  them  to  a  single  point,  called 
the  focus.  Through  this  point  the  refracted  rays 
continue  their  course  onwards,  and  diverge  from 
one  another  as  much  as  they  previously  con- 
verged :  they  form,  therefore,  beyond  the  focus 
a  cone  of  rays  with  the  apex  at  the  focus,  and 
which,  at  any  distance  from  the  apex,  forms  an 


inverted  image  of  the  picture  which  was  origin- 
ally thrown  upon  the  lens,  as  can  be  proved  by 
directing  the  cone  of  rays  upou  the  wall,  when 
the  reversed  picture  is  seen,  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  wall.  If 
the  necessary  lenses  were  ground  with  perfect 
optical  and  mathematical  accuracy,  and  if  the 
position  of  the  glasses  was  also  strictly  perfect 
and  the  wall  completely  smooth,  upon  approach- 
ing the  magic  lantern  so  near  that  the  focus  falls 
upon  the  wall,  the  light  would  be  seen  as  a  siu- 
gle  distinct  bright  point.  In  this  point,  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  picture  is  concentrated,  and 
from  it  the  picture  spreads  out  again  upon  the 
wall  if  the  apparatus  is  moved  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Now  this  Point  contains  the  many-color- 
ed surface  of  the  picture  completely,  with  all  the 
parts  which  actually  compose  it,  and  with  the 
form  and  color  of  every  single  figure ;  and  the 
whole  picture  is  really  and  truly  in  this  single 
point,  for  here  it  has  been  concentrated  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays.  We  have  thus  made  it 
readily  apparent  to  our  senses,  that  the  indivisi- 
ble point  contains  within  it  different  parts,  con- 
tiguous to  one  another  according  to  our  usual 
mode  of  comprehension  \  and  thus  we  have  come 
to  a  direct  contradiction  of  an  idea  which  has 
generally  been  considered  quite  clear  and  incon- 
trovertible. The  solution  of  the  contradiction  is 
found  in  the  proposition  of  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  little  work  to  prove  the  possibility;  viz. 
that  the  Universe,  or  Space,  as  far  as  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  our  senses,  does  not  exist  in  the  ex- 
panded and  varied  forms  which  we  see  around 
us,  but  that  the  expansion  and  the  differences 
only  depend  upon  our  human  mode  of  perception, 
and  are  caused  by  it;  for,  if  here,  by  means  of 
the  magic  lantern,  a  surface  has  become  a  point, 
and  if  the  point  contains  all  the  various  and  dis- 
tinct parts  of  the  surface,  we  have  shown  that 
the  differences  which  appear  by  the  separation  or 
juxtaposition  of  the  component  parts  do  not  re- 
quire Space  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their  ex- 
istence, but  that  one  single  and  indivisible  point 
can  contain  them  all.  But,  if  a  surface  is  no 
longer  necessary  that  we  may  understand  the 
juxtaposition  of  bodies,  its  very  existence  is  dis- 
turbed, and  a  point  is  advanced  to  the  dignity  or 
a  surface,  for  it  contains  and  embraces  the  whole 
contents  of  a  surface  ;  but,  when  we  wish  to  per- 
ceive the  contents  with  human  eyes,  we  must  re- 
turn and  expand  the  point  into  the  surface  which 
it  had  before  included. 

Now,  since  we  have  in  this  way  shown  that  a 
surface  can  only  be  considered  a  means  of  render- 
ing the  juxtaposition  and  relation  of  images  cog- 
nizable to  our  seuses,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
mere  mode  of  observation  for  that  which,  as  far 
as  its  essence  is  concerned,  may  be  contained  ia 
a  single  point,  and  since  one  of  the  three  diuien- 
tions  of  Space  has  in  this  way  been  brought  down 
from  something  real  to  a  mere  mode  of  contem- 
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plation,  we  have  deprived  Space  of  one  of  its  ne- 
cessary properties,  and  it  is  no  longer  real  and 
true  Space,  but  has  become  a  mere  condition  by 
which  objects  are  rendered  perceptible  to  us. 

We  have  thus  completed  the  course  of  the 
argument  which  we  proposed  ;  for  we  have  shown 
that  a  point  of  view  is  conceivable,  from  which 
the  universe  no  longer  requires  the  expansion  of 
Time  and  Space  in  order  to  exist,  and  to  be  in- 
telligible to  us;  and  since  our  human  method  of 
contemplation,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  this  ex- 
pansion, with  all  its  phenomena,  as  real  and  ne- 
cessary, leads  only  into  inextricable  contradic- 
tions, so  we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  the  higher 
point,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  conceivable  and 
possible,  even  if  we  are  never  able  actually  to 
realize  it,  or  to  look  down  upon  the  World  from 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  nature  of  our 
powers ;  for  with  such  a  point,  of  view,  and  by  it 
alone,  can  we  imagine  and  completely  understand 
the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  a  Single  Creator. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MO.  16,  1861. 

Janney's  History  of  Friends. — The 
second  volume  of  this  work  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  stereotyper,  and  will  probably  be  ready 
for  delivery  about  the  1st  of  4th  month. 

According  to  the  terms  of  subscription,  those 
subscribers  who  did  not  wish  to  take  the  whole 
work,  were  to  notify  the  agents  or  publisher 
within  six  months  after  receiving  the  first 
volume. 

Agents  who  obtained  subscribers  and  delivered 
the  first  volume,  will  be  supplied  with  the  same 
number  of  copies  of  the  second,  unless  they  give 
timely  notice  to  the  publisher  that  a  change  is 
desired.  The  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
first  volume  are  nearly  exhausted,  but  if  more 
are  wanted,  they  will  be  printed  in  time  for  de- 
livery with  the  second.  Persons  obtaining  new 
subscribers  will  please  forward  the  names  to  the 
publisher  at  an  early  day ;  and  those  agents  who 
have  lost  or  mislaid  their  lists  of  subscribers, 
can  obtain  copies  of  them  by  application  to  the 
publisher,  T.  E.  Zell,  439  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

We  publish  in  this  week's  paper  a  notice  of 
the  memoir  and  diary  of  John  Yeardley,  a  Friend 
of  England.  Some  remarks  made  in  the  prelude 
to  that  article,  on  the  scarcity  of  biographical 
literature  in  our  department  of  the  Society  of 


Friends,  have  led  us  to  look  around  on  our  coc 
dition  in  this  respect.  An  examination  prove 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  for  we  perceive  tha 
the  amount  of  labor  exercised  amongst  us  in  thi 
way  has  been  small  indeed.  The  interest,  ho? 
ever,  which  has  been  imparted  by  the  appeal 
ance  of  the  few  publications  of  the  kind  that  hav 
been  issued  in  our  borders,  has  been  sumciec 
to  induce  a  hope  that  some  of  our  gifted  brethre 
and  sisters  may  hereafter  re-enter  this  field  c 
literature,  and  enrich  our  libraries  yet  furthe 
with  productions  of  native  growth. 

With  the  exception  of  the  life  of  Williar 
Pen,n  and  of  George  Fox,  we  speak  of  them  % 
the  order  in  which  they  were  printed,  the  firs 
in  1852,  and  the  last  in  1853,  we  have  in  ou 
country  no  reproduction  of  the  early  Friends 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  publicatioi 
of  the  two  works  just  mentioned  leads  to  th 
belief  that  something  more  might  be  attempte< 
with  advantage,  to  bring  down  to  our  own  time 
and  as  it  were  in  a  new  dress,  certain  worthies 
who,  at  a  period  long  since  passed  away,  (bu 
nevertheless  deserving  of  perpetual  remembrance, 
embellished  and  defended  our  division  of  th< 
militant  church  ;  a  service  which  has  been  ac 
complished  with  rare  ability,  on  behalf  of  Wil 
liam  Penn  and  G-eorge  Fox,  by  our  frienc 
Samuel  M.  Janney. 

Should  any  of  our  writers,  therefore,  think  o; 
taking  up  such  a  duty,  we  would  suggest  as  s 
subject  in  the  first  place,  the  biography  of  Robert 
Barclay.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  writings  of  this  eminent  man. 
and  his  pure,  and  useful,  and  consistent  sojourn 
among  his  fellow  men,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  im- 
agine, how  it  could  have  occurred  that  he  should 
have  been  left  until  this  late  period  without  a 
fitting  memorialist. 

Recommending  to  our  friends  a  consideration 
of  these  remarks,  we  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present. 

Errata. — In  No.  58,  page  761,  the  word 
"Jussien"  should  be  spelled  Jussieu,  and 
"  Tourmfort"  should  be  Tournefort. 

We  regret  that  the  advertisement  of  the  Eaton 
x\cademy  was  overlooked. 

Married,  With  the  approbation  of  Fairfax  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  house  of  Amasa  Hough,  Waterford, 
Loudoun  County. Va.,  on  fifth-day,  the  24th  ult.,  Lewis 
H.  Steer,  to  Elizabeth  M.  Hough,  both  of  that  place. 
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Married,  Near  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  fourth-day,  the 
6th  inst.,  with  the  approbation  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly 
Meeting,  Nathan  Y.  Lippincott  to  Priscilla  Wright. 

On  the  same  day,  near  Woodbury,  M.  J., 


with  the  approbation  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
Joshua  W.  Gaskill,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Carolina  E. 
C.  Lippincott,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  At  Enterprise,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on  the 
26th  day  of  9th  mo.,  1S60,  Hannah  C.  Gibbons,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Phebe  E.  Gibbons,  in  the  10th  year 
of  her  age. 

 ,  At  Enterprise,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  10th 

mo.  16,  1860,  Hannah  W.,  relict  of  the  late  Daniel  Gib- 
bons, aged  73  years,  6  months  and  19  days. 

"The  angel  of  death  has  again  visited  this  house- 
hold and  taken  from  it,  not  this  time  the  tender  child, 
lovely  and  unspeakably  precious,  but  the  venerable, 
loved  and  honored  parent,  the  matron  full  of  years 
and  of  virtue.  She  has  gone  from  us,  whose  counsel 
has  guided,  whose  care  has  watched  over,  and  whose 
bright  example  has  above  all  blessed.  In  the  various 
relations  of  life,  in  which  the  remarkable  unselfishness 
of  her  disposition  and  thoughtfulness  for  the  welfare 
of  others  were  constantly  called  into  action,  and  in 
which  her  conduct  was  above  all  praise,  she  won,  as 
she  deserved,  the  unbounded  love  of  those  thus  con- 
nected with  her. 

And  while  she  was  thus  devoted  to  her  family,  her 
sympathies  were  ever  ready  for  those  in  need,  beyond 
its  limits.  Born  within  a  few  days  of  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  she  seemed  to  share  by  nature 
the  spirit  in  which  that  was  conceived,  and  after  her 
marriage,  she  was,  as  well  as  her  husband,  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  cause  of  fugitives  from  slavery, 
and  was  always  ready  to  join  him  in  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  hundreds  who  came  to  them,  fleeing  from 
the  oppressor.  The  shelter  of  her  house  was  freely 
offered,  with  food  and  clothing  for  those  who  needed, 
and  that  which  gave  the  other  offerings  mare  than 
half  their  value — warm,  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  all.  All  these  Christian  deeds  she  daily 
performed  in  the  most  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner, 
seeking  no  reward  from  man,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  known  to  Him  who  will 
hereafter  say,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.'  She  has  passed  away  in  her  usefulness,  leaving 
to  her  friends  only  the  memory  of  her  virtues  and 
gratitude  for  the  abounding  tokens  of  her  love.  Their 
lives  should  be  the  holier  and  purer  for  the  blessing 
of  her  example." 

She  was,  for  many  years,  an  Elder  of  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Montgomery  County,  Md., 

on  the  31st  of  12th  mo.,  1860,  R(ger  Brooke,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age.  An  Elder  of  Sandy  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  the 

1st  inst.,  Hannah  T.  Test,  at  an  advanced  age. 

 ,  In    West  Union,  Fayette  County,  Iowa,  1st 

mo.,  12th,  1861,  Johnnie,  son  of  Daniel  and  Eliza  G. 
Irvin,  aged  1  year  and  7  days. 

 ,  At  bis  residence  near  Clarksboro',  N.  J.,  on  the 

13th  ult.,  Restore  Lippincott,  aged  78  years. 

 .  At  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th 

ult.,  of  apoplexy,  James  Wtilson,  aged  70  years. 

 ,  On  fifih-day  morning,  the  31st  of  last  month, 

in  peace,  our  aged  friend  Henry  Titus,  in  his  93d 
year.  A  member  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting  on  Long 
Island. 


M.  A.  LAURENT  DE  JUSSIEU. 
(Concluded  from  page  762.) 

In  1773,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Academy, 
he  was  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  his  uncle 
to  apply  for  the  situation ;  but  not  having  as  yet 
published  anything,  it  became  necessary,  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  to  prepare  a  memoir  upon 
some  subject.  The  theme  which  he  chose  was 
an  Examination  of  the  Crow-foot  Family, 
Ranunculace.  Following  out  his  uncle's  views, 
which  he  remoddled,  "  impressing  them  with 
the  stamp  of  his  own  mind  and  genius,"  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  signal  success.  It  was 
this  Memoir,  he  often  remarked,  that  made  him 
a  Botanist,  that  the  "veil  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  great  principles  which  he  should  constantly 
labor  to  enforce  and  demonstrate,  were  now  first 
displayed  to  his  eyes." 

In  the  following  year  he  published  another 
treatise,  on  the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  much 
more  extensive  than  the  former,  and  presenting 
many  new  and  striking  views  ;  and,  to  a  great, 
extent,  introducing  reform  in  the  system  of 
Botanical  nomenclature.  The  foundation  of  the 
new  system  proposed  by  M.  de  Jussieu,  was  laid 
by  the  united  labors  of  Linnaeus,  his  uncle  Ber- 
nard, and  Tournefort.  "At  the  time  when  M. 
de  Jussieu  was  writing  these  two  Memoirs,  which 
contain  the  germs  of  all  that  he  finally  accom- 
plished, his  uncle  and  Linnaeus  were  both  alive. 
These  great  Naturalists  died  soon  after  Bernard, 
in  1777,  and  Linnaeus  the  following  year.  From 
thenceforth,  the  first  place  in  Botany  was  vacant, 
and  every  one  perceived  that  it  was  M.  de  Jus- 
sieu who  should  fill  it." 

He  now  applied  himself  to  a  more  extended 
investigation  of  the  natural  relations  of  Plants, 
embracing  in  the  view  the  idea  of  a  classification 
in  this  way  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  from 
which  is  "  dated  the  new  spirit  which  now  ani- 
mates all  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  the 
affinities  and  classifications  of  vegetables/' 

The  number  of  plants  known  to  Linnaeus  was 
7000,  while  at  the  present  day  it  approaches 
100,000  !  The  great  work  of  De  Candolle  now 
in  progress,  already  describes  nearly  80,000 
specirs,  a  single  family  of  which,  the  Composite, 
including  more  than  8000. 

"The  peculiarity  which  perhaps  places  the 
powers  of  M.  de  Jussieu's  mind  in  the  strongest 
light,  is  the  way  in  which  he  made  use  of  the 
materials  that  were  then  known  to  exist. 
Although  these  materials  have  since  been  quad- 
rupled, yet  there  is  no  great  principle  of  the 
Natural  Order  which  does  not  find  a  place  in 
his  book,  and  hardly  a  single  combination  estab- 
lished by  those  and  his  successors,  of  which  the 
germ  may  not  there  be  seen.  Fontenelle  ad- 
mires in  Tournefort,  a  classification  in  which  up- 
wards of  1200  new  species,  "  which,"  he  adds, 
"  were  unexpected  "  could  be  placed  without  dis- 
turbing its  foundation.    What  would  he  have 
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said  of  the  arrangement  by  M.  de  Jussieu,  when 
nearly  50,000  species,  unknown  at  the  period 
when  this  author  was  writing,  might  find  their 
own  stations,  and  almost  always  a  station  which 
was  expecting  them  ?  The  work  in  which  M.  de 
Jussieu  sets  forth  this  method,  the  fruit  of  deeply 
calculated  combinations,  is  the  result  of  fifteen 
years'  unceasing  labor." 

This  work  was  published  in  1789.  From  this 
time  forward  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
scientific  researches,  and  occupied  much  of  his 
time  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  great 
work  ;  but  the  amount  of  material  increasing  so 
rapidly  as  the  work  progressed,  and  his  strength, 
inadequate  for  the  labor  required,  declining,  he 
was  unable  to  bring  it  to  completion.  Still,  what 
was  accomplished,  although  in  fragmentary  parts, 
afforded  most  convincing  evidence  of  his  pene- 
trating powers,  and,  in  the  language  of  his  bio- 
grapher, u  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  found  the 
reputation  of  any  other  man." 

His  biographer  farther  observes  :  "  Through- 
out his  whole  life,  full  occupation  had  been  one 
of  his  absolute  necessaries,  and  when  regular 
business  allowed  him  a  little  leisure,  he  devoted 
it  to  reading,  arranging  and  examining  the  plants 
in  his  cabinet.  He  had  even  a  custom  of  read- 
ing as  he  walked  along  the  streets.  By  a  pecu- 
liarity of  conformation  in  his  eyes,  which  be- 
longed to  the  whole  family,  his  sight  had  been 
always  very  short,  and  when  he  was  only  in 
middle  life,  he  wholly  lost  the  use  of  one  eye, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  long  career,  the  other 
became  likewise  so  weak  that  he  was  unable 
either  to  write  or  make  observations.  From  this 
time,  being  debarred  from  working  himself,  he 
sought  to  derive  benefit  from  the  labors  of  others; 
and  all  the  tender  care  that  he  had  exhibited  to- 
wards his  blind  uncle,  Bernard,  a  still  dearer 
individual  then  paid  to  him.  His  friends  pro- 
posed questions  to  him,  that  might  give  employ- 
ment to  a  mind,  peculiarly  adapted  like  that  of 
Bernard,  for  meditation  and  combination.  He 
was  duly  informed  of  all  the  new  discoveries,  and 
if  aught  among  them  bore  any  connexion  with 
his  own  ideas  about  Characters,  and  the  Method, 
his  botanical  instinct,  ever  on  the  alert,  was  sure 
to  seize  upon  it;  every  thing  was  quickly  defined 
in  the  simplest  manner;  M.  de  Jussieu  after- 
wards remoddled  these  new  opinions  in  Latin, 
of  peculiar  elegance,  and  preparing  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Introduction  to  his  great  work,  gave 
himself  no  rest  till  he  could  introduce  them  into 
it.  This  last  performance  of  M.  de  Jussieu's, 
the  work  of  an  aged  man,  almost  ninety  years 
old  has  just  been  (1841)  published  in  the 
Annates :  and  wonderful  is  it  to  see  to  what  an 
advanced  period  of  life  the  author  has  preserved 
all  the  clearness  of  his  intellect,  and  still  more, 
how  powerfully  those  ideas  which  had  possessed 
themselves  of  his  mind  first  in  1773,  and  had 
been  brought  forward  again  in  1774,  and  17o9, 


remained  unchanged  throughout  his  protracted 
existence,  and  held  their  undisputed  sway  to  the 
very  last."  *  *  *  *  "  To  the  very  last  years  of 
his  life,  he  never  failed,  w7hen  in  Paris,  to  attend 
at  the  Academy,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  when 
he  could  hardly  either  hear  or  see,  feeling  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  among  his  breth- 
ren. For  sixty-three  years,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  and  for  sixty-six  the  Professor 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  either  as  substitute, 
or  fully  invested  with  the  office. 

"  In  the  country,  where,  towards  the  close  of 
his  existence,  he  passed  a  part  of  each  year, 
walking  was  his  only  amusement;  he  still  con- 
tinued to  gather  plants,  and  though  unable  to 
see  distinctly,  he  would  bring  them  closer  and 
closer  to  his  eyes,  till  he  satisfied  himself  what 
they  were.  When  sight  finally  failed  him,  he 
made  them  out  by  feeling,  and  was  quite  de- 
lighted when  he  found  that  he  had  succeeded, 
for  his  mind  had  always  been  addicted  to  solving 
questions  and  grappling  with  difficulties. "  *.*  * 

"  The  character  of  M.  de  Jussieu  developed 
itself  early,  and  continued  always  the  same.  The 
strict  habits  of  Bernard  had  given  that  charactei 
a  precocious  maturity,  and  while  still  very 
young,  M.  de  Jussieu  was  invariably  treated  b} 
all  who  surrounded  him,  frequently  they  were 
persons  much  older  than  himself,  with  respect, 
heightened  by  esteem.  His  piety,  like  that  oi 
his  uncle,  was  most  sincere.  Though  gifted  with 
such  superior  genius,  though  enjoying  such  high 
celebrity,  he  contrived  to  pass  on  the  calm  tenoi 
of  his  way,  and  preserved  a  most  philosophica 
tranquillity  of  mind.  Attacked,  as  he  was,  it 
almost  all  languages,  he  never  replied  ;  he  saic 
that  if  he  were  mistaken,  he  deserved  to  be  at 
tacked,  and  if  right,  all  these  attacks  would  b( 
futile. 

"  M.  de  Jussieu  married  twice ;  first  in  1779 
and  again  in  1791.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  twt 
daughters;  by  his  last,  a  son  and  a  daughter 
this  son  was  M.  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  member  o 
the  Academy. 

"  Strongly  contrasted  with  his  uncle  Bernard 
whom  he  closely  resembled  in  all  other  respects 
was  M.  de  Jussieu's  preference  for  society  t( 
solitude.  His  society,  certaiuly  consisted  chiefh 
of  his  own  family,  but  that  family  was  large,  anc 
he  had  added  to  its  number  by  adopting  tw( 
nephews  and  a  niece,  the  latter  of  whom  subse 
quently  became  his  son's  wife,  and  whose  deatl 
they  had  to  deplore  in  1831.  He  was  deepb 
beloved  by  his  whole  family;  and  delighted  ir 
gathering  around  him  his  grand- children,  watch 
ing  their  amusements,  and  rejoicing  that  hi, 
library  contained  so  many  books  in  which  tin 
pictures  of  animals  and  flowers  afforded  the  littlt 
ones  amusement,  He  was  particularly  forad  o 
young  people  ;  like  all  those  who  are  perrnitte< 
to  see  old  age,  he  felt  the  trials  attached  to  thi 
privilege  in  the  gradual  dropping  off  of  all  hi 
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early  friends,  but  succeeding  generations  helped 
to  fill  the  gap,  and  he  died  surrounded  with 
youthful  botanists,  who  felt  for  him  both  affec- 
tion and  respect. 

u  Old  age  had  bowed  him  extremely;  he  was 
naturally  very  tall,  and  had  a  strong  constitution. 
He  owed  to  his  fondness  for  walking  and  habit 
of  occupation,  (which  is  the  exercise  of  the 
mind,  and  in  which  he  persisted  to  his  last  days,) 
and  to  the  affectionate  attention  of  all  kinds  that 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  an  admirable  state  of 
health,  which  suffered  scarcely  any  interruption, 
and  then  but  slightly,  to  the  close  of  life.  His 
last  malady  was  not  such  as  to  excite  apprehen- 
sion at  first;  but  soon  the  total  and  irremediable 
want  of  action  that  supervened  in  the  digestive 
organs,  destroyed  all  hope  of  recovery.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1836,  aged  88  years 
and  six  months." 


SANITARY  SCIENCE. 


In  New  Y  ork  there  is  a  "  Sanitary  Association, " 
but  although  its  objects  are  benevolent  and  de- 
serve the  support  of  all  classes,  we  believe  it  has 
as  yet  been  unable  to  effect  much  good.  A  meet- 
ing of  its  members  was  held  at  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  ult., 
at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending 
the  formation  of  a  female  sanitary  misionary  as- 
sociation for  the  city.  On  the  occasion,,  several 
speeches  were  made.  Dr.  Harris  spoke  particu- 
larly of  the  importance  of  a  public  knowledge  of 
the  practical  science  of  ventilation,  light,  econo- 
my and  correctness  in  the  formation  of  personal 
habits.  H.  W.  Bellows  stated  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  gaining  popular  atttention  to 
sanitary  reform,  as  it  was  a  question  involving 
many  details.  There  was  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  considered  themselves  very 
charitable  persons,  to  stoop  to  the  real  work 
winch  charity  requires.  Hygiene  is  almost  as 
little  understood  by  the  higher  as  by  the  lower 
classes.  Rooms  were  not  well  ventilated  and 
ladies'  clothing  was  not  worn  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  health.  James  T.  Brady,  Esq.,  spoke 
of  the  defective  styles  of  public  houses.  He 
stated  that  there  were  no  cities  in  Europe  where 
the  places  of  refreshment  were  kept  under  ground, 
as  in  American  cities.  Several  speakers,  such  as 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Dr.  Griscom,  gave  it  as  their 
deliberate  opinion  that  m  »st  of  the  degradation 
of  the  lower  classes  was  directly  traceable  to  evil 
habits,  such  as  the  driukiug  of  ardent  spirits  aud 
the  chewing  of  tobacco. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  of  London,  recently 
delivered  an  address  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  several  districts  known  to  him,  by 
a  proper  drainage  within  the  houses  and  the  uso 
of  water  led  into  them  by  pipes,  the  death  rate 
had  been  reduced  one-third  annually.  He  said, 
"  I  know  one  instance,  in  an  agricultural  district, 


and  with  laborers  alone,  where  the  death  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half,  and  within 
twelve  in  a  thousand.  From  common  lodging- 
houses,  the  enforcement,  through  the  police,  of 
sanitary  regulations,  typus  and  diarrhea,  as  epi- 
demics (whilst  prevalent  among  the  houses  of  the 
laboring  classes),  are  banished.  In  our  well-reg- 
ulated district  institutions  for  pauper  children, 
those  epidemic  visitations  which  ravage  the  chil- 
dren of  the  families  of  working  men,  are  almost 
unknown,  and  the  death  rate  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  that  prevailing  amongst  their  children.  The 
death  rate  among  British  soldiers  used  to  be  17.5 
per  1,000  annually;  now,  by  sanitary  reforms,  it 
is  reduced  to  4.7  per  1,000." 

The  city  of  Liverpool,  in  England,  used  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sickly  in  the  world,  but  owing 
to  the  scientific  sanitary  measures  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  it  during  the  last  few  years 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  healthy.  During 
the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  reductioa  of 
30  per  cent  in  the  mortality  bills.  This,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  very  important  subject,  and  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  excite  the  public  mind  to  give  it. 
proper  attention. — Scientific  American. 


REVIEW  OP  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
For  First  Month. 


1860. 

1861. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

24  hours,  . 

4  days. 

1  day. 

Rain  all,  or  nearly  all  day, 

1  " 

1  day. 

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls, 

5  » 

7  days. 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  . 

9  » 

7'  " 

Ordinarily  clear, 

12  " 

15  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1860. 

1861. 

TEMPERATURES.  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month  at 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  .   33.11  d,  30.75  deg. 

Highest  "        "       "  57      "  46  " 

Lowest  u        "       "  4      (i     Id.  be.  0 

R  un  during  the  month,  .  .  3.22"  5.25  inch. 
Deaths  during  the  month,  counting 

four  current  weeks  in  each  year,    797  1055 
Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  this 

month  for  the  past  seventy-two  year?,     31.18  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  the  entire  period,  1790  44 
Lowest    "       "       "       "       "        1857  22.37 

From  the  above  will  be  seen  that,  mild  as  the 
month  just  closed  has  apparently  been,  even  last 
year  exceeded  it  by  more  than  two  degrees,  while 
it  fell  nearly  half  a  degree  below  the  average  for 
seventy-two  years  past.  The  month  for  1793 
reached  forty  degrees,  while  it  has  chronicled 
38  degrees  four  times  during  the  above  named 
period.  The  cold  of  the  13th  elicited  consid- 
erable remark.  It  was  exceeded  as  recently  as 
1859  by  the  record  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
viz  : 

1st  mo.,  13,  1861,  highest  10.50,  lowest  1  belowO. 
"      10, 1859,     "     3,  "  SbelowO. 

In  reference  to  the  13th,  above  noted,  in  some 
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very  exposed  situations  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  city  the  mercury  dropped  to  three  degrees 
below,  while  at  Grermantown  it  was  reported  to 
have  been  seven  degrees  below  ! 

Two  inches  more  of  rain  fell  this  year  than 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  last,  while 
the  deaths  have  also  materially  increased. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  apparent  in- 
crease is  more  attributable  to  perfected  arrange- 
ments for  recording  deaths  than  to  a  positive 
increase  in  mortality  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philad.,  First  month,  2d,  1861. 


STATE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE    FOR  THE  WEEK 
ENDING  2ND  MO.  IOtH,  1861. 


Days. 

Time. 

Wind 

6 

9 

12 

3 

6 

mean. 

2nd  mo....  4 

30 

30 

34 

38 

36 

33.6 

N.  W. 

...  5 

30 

33 

44 

44 

40 

38.2 

N.  W. 

"       ...  6 

34 

38 

46 

46 

42 

43.2 

s.  w. 

*       ...  V 

35 

40 

49 

40 

26 

38 

s.  w. 

.     <•       ...  8 

2 

8 

12 

14 

14 

10 

N.  W. 

"       ...  9 

17 

18 

29 

34 

34 

26.4 

S.  W. 

"  ...10 

37 

38 

48 

54 

51 

45.6 

W. 

Mean  of  the  week  33.57. 


The  sudden  blow  from  the  N.  W.,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  produced  a  change,  making 
a  difference  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
last  three  days  of  the  week  of  52  degrees. 

Homer  Eachus. 


OUR  BROTHER. 

The  topmost  branch  is  broken, 

From  off  the  family  tree, 
And  there's  a  voice  of  wailing  now, 

Where  gladness  used  to  be  ; 
Of  wailing  for  our  brother, 

The  youngfst  of  the  band  ; 
His  youthful  feet  have  led  the  way 

Into  the  silent  land. 

Alas!  alas!  sweet  brother, 

Our  brother  fair,  and  young, 
We  miss  the  light  of  his  glad  smile, 

The  music  of  his  tongue  ; 
And  we  mourn  with  bitter  mourning, 

For  our  hearts  are  crushed  and  sore, 
"When  we  think  of  the  departing  step 

That  came  again  no  more. 

Our  bright  and  brave  young  brother, 

He  passed  from  earth  away, 
With  bis  fresh  beauty,  and  his  strength, 

Un  wasted  by  decay  ; 
No  sorrow  yet  had  found  him, 

No  heavy  shade  of  care 
Was  on  his  heart,  but  only  hope 

And  gladness  rested  there. 

He  went  forth  in  the  morning, 

With  laughing  lip  and  eye, 
At  noon,  kind  hands  bad  borne  him  home, 

And  laid  him  down  to  die  ; 
And  when  we  knelt  beside  him, 

And  words  of  fondness  spoke, 
He  slept  unmoved,  nor  love,  nor  grief 

That  fearful  slumber  broke. 


But  till  the  solemn  midnight, 

To  our  sad  hearts  'twas  given, 
To  watch  beside  the  breathing  clay, 

And  then  the  links  were  riven, 
And  that  young,  loving  spirit, 

So  pure,  and  warm,  and  bright, 
Passed  upward  to  that  spirit  land 

Where  there  is  no  more  night. 

Oh  young,  glad-hearted  brother, 

Our  hearts  are  bowed  with  grief, 
To  think  our  mother's  summer  child, 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
And  to  see  her  sadly  drooping, 

And  pining  day  by  day, 
For  the  light  of  that  dear  joyous  face, 

Which  death  has  snatched  aavay. 

And  to  see  our  dear  old  father, 

Bowed  down  with  age  and  cares, 
And  the  burden  of  the  heavy  grief, 

Which  he  so  meekly  bears  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  leave  our  brother 

In  tbe  cold  and  silent  earth, 
And  see  his  vacant  place, beside 

The  family  board  and  hearth. 

And  evermore  to  miss  him 

In  every  path  we  tread, 
And  feel  whene'er  we  speak  of  him 

We're  speaking  of  the  dead  ! 
Ah,  me  !  our  home  is  lonely, 

Our  hearts  are  crushed  and  sore, 
And  yearnings  for  the  dead  will  thrill 

Our  bosom  evermore. 
— Dollar  Newspaper. 

THE  VIOLET. 

By  the  late  Sarah  W.  Doddrell,  of  Dear  Creek,,  Md. 

Written  in  1859,  on  receiving  a  bouquet  of  the  first 
spring  violets,  from  the  hand  of  a  young  friend. 

Hail!  modest  messenger  of  spring, 
Who  tells  us  that  the  fetters  drear 

Of  wintry  frost  no  more  shall  ring 
Their  iron  music  on  our  ear. 

Now,  lonely  on  the  mountain  side, 
Thy  azure  beauty  thou  dost  hide  ; 
Now,  on  the  margin  of  some  stream, 
That  bounds  the  meadow,  thou  art  seen. 

Or  in  tbe  green  woods'  fostering  shade, 
Thy  humble  bower  is  cheerful  made  ; 
Only  the  wayside  passers-by 
Have  seen  thee  with  delighted  eye. 

So  peaceful  and  serene  thy  fate, 
Tho'  lonely  oft  and  desolate  ; 
Aspiring  to  no  higher  lot 
Than  to  be  seen  and  then  forgot. 

May  we,  like  thee,  our  pleasure  find 

Still  in  the  place  for  us  designed  ; 

If  joy  or  grief  to  us  be  given, 

Still  turn,  like  thee,  out  eyes  to  Heaven. 


LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY. 

At  Haverhill,  Mass.,  twenty-five  persons,  with' 
certain  machinery,  produce  six  hundred  pairs  of 
babies'  shoes  daily.  All  the  stitching  is  done 
by  sewing  machines  run  by  steam — a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  greatest  mechanical  inventions. 
Every  operation,  except  fitting  the  shoe  to  the 
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last,  even  to  the  final  polishing,  and  cutting  the 
pegs  out  of  the  inside  to  prevent  them  from 
hurting  the  foot,  is  performed  by  machinery. 
One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  is  the  pegging- 
machine,  which  inserts  the  awl,  cuts  out  the  pegs 
from  a  strip  of  wood,  and  drives  them  in,  all  at 
one  operation,  and  so  rapidly  that  it  will  peg 
two  rows  around  the  sole  of  a  shoe  in  twenty 
seconds.  The  facilities  in  this  manufactory  are 
such  that  the  raw  calf-skin  and  sole  leather  can 
be  taken  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and 
in  half  an  hour  turned  out  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete pair  of  shoes  ! 


From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
BRAIN  DIFFICULTIES. 

(Concluded  from  page.  765.) 

It  has  been  said  by  Cicero  that  if  it  had  been 
so  ordered  by  nature  that  we  should  do  in  sleep 
all  we  dream  of  doing,  every  man  would  have 
to  be  bound  down  before  going  to  bed.  It  does 
seem  remarkable  that  during  one-third  of  our 
lives,  we  should  be  liable  to  a  derangement  of 
the  mental  power  (for  such  is  dreaming),  which 
in  our  waking  state  would  render  us  liable 
to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  very 
intimate  connection  undoubtedly  existing  be- 
tween dreaming  and  insanity  has  in  all  times 
attracted  the  attention  of  psychologists,  and  of 
late  physiologists  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the 
former  very  remarkable  state.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  believed  that  sleep  is  produced  either  by 
some  constriction  of  the  great  vessels  of  the 
neck,  or  by  a  sluggishness  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  either  cause  leading  to  a  venous  condition 
of  the  blood  calculated  to  produce  somnolency. 
We  know  that  every  degree  of  insensibility,  up 
to  complete'  coma,  can  be  produced  by  simply 
allowing  the  neck  to  rest  with  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  against  a  tightened  cord.  Nature  has, 
therefore,  only  to  contract  the  great  vessels 
periodically  to  bring  about  the  state  of  things 
we  so  readily  do  artificially  ;  but  sleeping  is  not 
dreaming,  says  the  reader.  Certainly  not;  but 
it  is  the  dark  background  on  which  the  pattern 
of  our  dreams  is  woven,  and  in  all  probability 
the  condition  of  the  circulation  through  the  brain 
which  produces  it  is  also  answerable  for  the 
diversified  pattern  itself.  The  absence  of  voli- 
tion, says  Dr.  Darwin,  distinguishes  the  state  of 
sleep  from  the  waking  state.  This  proposition 
is,  however,  rather  too  sweeping,  for  in  all  pro- 
bability there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  sleep 
or  absence  of  volition,  any  more  than  there  is 
any  position1  in  which  every  muscle  of  the  body 
is  totally  at  rest ;  at  all  events,  in  dreaming  there 
are  many  reasons  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  different  portions  of  the  brain  sleep  unequal- 
ly, and  this  inequality  possibly  arises  from  the 


position  of  the  head,  directing  a  fuller  flow  of 
blood  to  one  part  of  the  brain  than  to  others,  or 
from  its  detention  in  given  portions.  If  we  ex- 
amine a  dream  narrowly  we  find  that  volition 
may  or  may  not  be  excited,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  excitement  created  in  the  mind  by 
the  illusion  passing  before  it.  For  instance,  it 
often  happens  that  we  dream  we  are  pursued  by 
a  mad  bull  or  by  an  assassin,  and  the  greatest 
distress  is  occasioned  by  finding  that  we  can 
neither  call  out  or  run  away.  It  again  often 
happens  to  us  that  we  dream  we  are  suddenly 
falling  down  a  precipice ;  but  here  volition  is  as 
it  were  suddenly  wakened  out  of  its  sleep,  for 
we  find  that,  in  the  endeavor  to  save  ourselves 
from  falling,  we  jump  up  in  the  bed.  We  have 
here  a  proof  that  volition  does  not  rest  so  sound- 
ly, but  that  it  can  be  roughly  and  suddenlv 
shaken  into  life.  In  somnambulism  it  is  actively- 
awake,  although  consciousness  is  perfectly  dor- 
mant. There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  day-mare — 
a  condition  of  the  brain  which  exists  just  as  we 
are  waking  from  sleep,  when  we  are  perfectly 
conscious,  but  unable  either  to  move  or  to  call 
out,  volition  in  fact  has  slept  longer  than  the 
other  faculties  of  the  brain.  It  is  noteworthy, 
that  sleeping  on  the  back  is  generally  assigned 
as  a  cause  of  night-mare,  or  that  condition  in 
which  action  seems  most  obstinately  bent  upon 
not  answering  the  appeals  made  to  it.  This  fact 
certainly  seems  favorable  to  a  belief  that  position 
has  something  to  do  with  the  unequal  manner 
in  which  the  different  faculties  of  the  brain  rest 
during  sleep.  The  seat  of  the  muscular  co-ordi- 
nating power,  the  cerebellum,  in  the  recumbent 
position,  may  possibly  suffer  congestion  in  con- 
sequence of  its  lying  partially  under  the  cere- 
brum. The  state  of  reverie  or  of  day-dreaming, 
presents  many  features  which  are  very  analogous 
to  that  of  mental  aberration.  Except  that  we 
are  conscious  of  our  abandoning  the  fancy  to  its 
own  will,  this  condition  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  dreaming.  An  indulgence  in  this  habit 
tends  to  emasculate  the  mind.  When  long  con- 
tinued, it  is  often,  says  Dr.  Winslow,  precursory 
of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  incipient 
stages  of  some  types  of  mental  disorders.  Dis- 
raeli, in  his  "  Contarina  Fleming,"  has  with 
intuitive  genius  seen  this  truth  : — 

"  I  have  sometimes,"  he  says,  "  half  believed, 
although  the  suspicion  is  mortifying,  that  there 
is  only  a  step  between  his  state  who  deeply  in- 
dulges in  imaginative  meditation,  and  insani- 
ty; for  I  well  remember  when  I  indulged  in 
meditation  to  an  extreme  degree,  that  my  senses 
appeared  sometimes  to  be  wandering.  I  cannot 
describe  the  peculiar  feelings  I  then  experienced, 
....  but  I  think  it  was  that  I  was  not' always 
assured  of  my  identity  or  even  existence;  for  I 
found  it  necessary  to  shout  aloud  to  be  sure  that 
I  lived ;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  very  often  at 
night  of  taking  down  a  volume  and  looking  into 
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it  for  my  name,  to  be  convinced  that  I  had  not 
been  dreaming  of  myself." 

We  may  allude  to  one  faculty  of  the  brain 
which  appears  always  to  remain  dormant  during 
dreams  :  we  allude  to  the  faculty  of  wonder. 
The  most  incongruous  images,  the  oddest  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  the  strangest  persons 
present  themselves  before  us  at  such  times  un- 
challenged. We  converse  with  friends  and  re- 
lations long  since  dead,  without  feeling  the  least 
surprised  at  their  resurrection.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Because  the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  also 
wanting.  How  can  we  wonder  when  the  standard 
of  judgment  is  absent  ?  And  herein  we  find  the 
extraordinary  likeness  between  dreaming  and 
certain  forms  of  insanity.  The  co-ordinating 
psychical  power  in  both  cases  is  in  abeyance. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  shrewdly  said,  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  states  is  that  in 
dreams  the  horses  have  run  away  with  the  coach 
whilst  the  coachman  is  asleep ;  in  lunacy  the 
runaway  takes  place  whilst  the  coachman  is 
drunk.  This  distinction  is  a  nice  one,  but  the 
effect  upon  the  coach  in  the  two  cases  is  so  re- 
markably alike,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
absence  of  volition  in  the  former,  that  we  think 
the  psychologist  is  justified  in  considering  them 
associated  phenomena  of  mind. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  cases  indeed  in 
which  the  first  outbreak  of  insanity  commenced 
in  a  dream. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  referred,  in  his 
Psychological  Inquiry,  to  a  very  remarkable 
quality  in  the  brain,  a  quality  Dr.  Carpenter 
terms  unconscious  cerebration.  It  often  happens 
that  after  accumulating  a  number  of  facts  in  an 
inquiry,  the  mind  becomes  so  confused  in  con- 
templating them,  that  it  is  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing with  its  labors  of  arrangement  and  elabora- 
tion ;  dismayed  at  the  chaotic  heap,  it  backs  as 
it  were  upon  itself,  and  we  feel  certain  that  it  is 
of  no  use  cudgelling  our  dull  brains  any  longer. 
After  a  little  while,  however,  without  having 
once  consciously  recurred  to  the  subject,  we  find 
to  our  surprise  that  the  confusion  which  involved 
the  question  has  entirely  subsided,  and  every 
fact  has  fallen  into  its  right  place.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  brain  can,  without  our  knowledge,  select 
and  eliminate,  aggregate  and  segregate  facts  as 
subtiSely  as  the  digestive  organs  act  upon  the 
food  introduced  to  the  stomach  ?  Sir  Henry 
Holland  is  inclined  to  dissent  from  such  a  con- 
clusion, and  leans  rather  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  him- 
self suggested,  viz. :  that  the  seeming  ordering  ; 
process  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  | 
all  the  unnecessary  facts  fade  from  the  memory,  j 
whilst  those  which  are  essential  for  the  ultimate  . 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  are  left  clear  of  the  weeds 
that  before  encumbered  them.  But  this  expla- 
nation involves  a  confession  of  an  eliminativc 


process  going  on  unconsciously  in  the  brair. 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  little  less  wonderfu 
than  a  hidden  cogitation.  Why  should  the  un 
essential  facts  alone  fade  ?  We  see  no  reasor. 
why  we  should  refuse  to  recognize  masked  ope 
rations  of  mind.  Surely,  we  see  every  day  ex 
amples  of  cerebral  acts  being  performed  of  which 
the  individual  is  afterwards  totally  oblivious.  Le 
us  instance,  for  example,  the  mental  impressions 
engraved  with  a  searing  iron,  as  it  were,  upor 
the  brain  in  the  moments  of  delirium.  Undei 
chloroform,  again,  the  mind  is  often  in  a  state  o: 
great  exaltation,  and  goes  through  mental  laboi 
of  a  kind  calculated,  one  would  imagine,  to  leav< 
lasting  traces  behind  it  on  the  memory ;  neverthe 
less  water  does  not  more  readily  give  up  irnpres 
sions  made  upon  it  than  does  the  tablet  of  th< 
brain  under  this  influence.  Even  in  dreams,  o 
which  we  take  no  note,  but  which  are  patent  tc 
bystanders  by  our  speech  and  actions,  there  musl 
be  plenty  of  "  unconscious  cerebration."  Indeed 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  referring  to  a  vague  feel 
ing  that  all  of  us  at  times  have  experienced  wher 
engaged  in  any  particular  act,  that  "  we  have  gone 
through  it  all  before,"  endeavors  to  explain  it  b) 
supposing  that  the  faint  shadow  of  a  dream  has 
suddenly  and  for  the  first  time  corne  to  our  recol 
lection  in  a  form  so  unusual  that  it  seems  as 
though  we  had  acted  the  part  before  in  anothei 
world.  That  we  go  through  brain  work  uncon- 
sciously, we  have,  therefore,  no  doubt;  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  the  existence 
of  a  power  seated  in  the  brain,  whose  duty  it  is 
silently  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  husk  in  the 
immense  mass  of  mental  pabulum  supplied  to  it 
by  the  senses. 

There  can  be  found  no  more  curious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  human  body  and  mind  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  phenomenon  of  morbid 
attention  directed  to  its  different  organs.  The 
power  of  influencing  any  particular  portion  of 
the  animal  economy  by  the  concentrat.ou  of  our 
attention  upon  it,  is  so  marvellous  that  we  won- 
der the  method  of  its  action  has  not  been  more 
thoroughly  investigated  than  it  appears  to  have 
been.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  mind  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  modifying  the  functions  of 
distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  exciting  sensa- 
tiions  quite  independently  of  any  act  of  volition. 
The  mere  act  of  attention  to  any  particular  organ 
over  which  we  possess  no  muscular  control  is 
sufficient  to  produce  some  alteration  of  its  func- 
tions. Thus  we  may  will  that  a  spot  in  the 
skin  shall  itch,  and  it  will  itch,  if  we  can  only 
localize  our  attention  upon  the  point  sufficiently  ; 
by  directing  our  thoughts  to  the  heart  it  rapidly 
beats;  by  soliciting  the  lower  intestine  it  is 
quickly  brought  into  action.  There  is  scarcely 
an  organ  of  the  body  which  is  not  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  simply  concentrating  the  at- 
tention upon  it.  Whole  regions  of  superficial 
nerves,  such  as  those  of  the  skin  in  the  neck,  may 
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be  exalted  in  their  action  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  being  tickled  there. 
This  nervous  attention  may  become  so  persistent 
as  to  cause  actual  disease.  We  have  a  familiar 
instance  in  dyspepsia,  where  the  patient  is  for- 
ever thinking  of  his  stomach,  and  at  last  diseased 
function  degenerates  into  diseased  organization, 
and  he  falls  into  the  condition  of  a  helpless 
hypochondriac.  But  if  an  attitude  of  concen- 
trated attention  upon  his  mere  animal  functions 
is  thus  capable  of  producing  disease  in  them, 
what  effect  has  it  upon  the  mind  itself?  Sir 
Henry  Holland  has  remarked  that  it  appears  to 
be  a  condition  of  our  wonderful  existence  that 
while  we  can  safely  use  our  faculties  in  exploring 
every  part  of  outward  nature,  that  we  cannot 
sustain  those  powers  when  directed  inward  to 
the  source  and  centre  of  their  operations — in 
other  words,  the  mind,  when  it  persists  for  any 
length  of  time  in  analyzing  itself,  scorpion-like, 
stings  and  destroys  its  own  action.  That  we  can 
as  readily  injure  our  brains  as  our  stomachs  by 
pertinaciously  directing  our  attention  to  fancied 
diseases  in  them  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that 
mere  perversion  of  ordinary  modes  of  thought, 
such  as  may  exist  in  minds  only  functionally 
disordered,  may  be  fixed  by  the  action  of  morbid 
attention  so  as  to  constitute  permanent  aberra- 
tion, is  equally  certain.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Winslow 
says,  t£  the  extreme  danger  of  not  exercising  like 
trustworthy  sentinels  a  watchful  supervision  and 
active  controlling  influence  over  every  thought, 
and  the  evil  that  arises  from  not  keeping  in  a 
state  of  strict  subordination  the  mental  emotions. 
The  fearful  mischief  from  neglecting  by  resolute 
mental  efforts  to  battle  with  the  erratic  sugges- 
tions of  an  unduly  excited  and  flighty  imagina- 
tion, to  keep  in  abeyance  and  even  to  strangle  in 
their  birth  unhealthy  impressions  struggling  to 
fix  and  engraft  themselves  upon  the  easily 
moulded,  plastic  and  yielding  fancy,  cannot  be 
over-estimated  or  exaggerated."  And  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  is  needless  advice,  or  that 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  reason  struggling  man- 
fully with  the  promptings  of  insanity.  Bishop 
Butler  tells  us  that  he  was  all  his  life  struggling 
against  devilish  suggestions,  and  nothing  but  the 
sternest  watchfulness  enabled  him  to  beat  down 
thoughts  that  otherwise  would  have  maddened 
him.  His  case  was  but  an  example  of  that  of 
thousands  of  persons  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  every  day,  who  under  a  calm  exterior 
conceal  conflicts  between  the  reason  and  the  first 
promptings  of  insanity  of  the  most  terrible  kind. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
enter  into  the  professional  treatment  necessary 
to  combat  the  various  forms  of  cerebral  mischief 
so  graphically  detailed  in  Dr.  Winslow's  volume, 
which  to  the  general  reader  is  as  interesting  as 
a  romance,  whilst  to  the  psychologist  it  is  fraught 
with  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  as  a  storehouse 
of  fact  bearing  upon  brain  disorganization,  but 


also  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  fine  and 
graduated  links  which  connect  healthy  and  dis- 
ordered minds.  But  it  will  be  at  least  consola- 
tory to  those  who  view  with  alarm  the  symptoms 
of  increased  cerebral  disorders  in  the  community, 
that  the  means  of  grappling  the  evil  are  not 
wanting.  "  I  am  satisfied/'  says  the  author, 
"that  it  is  in  our  power  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  fatal  cerebral  disorganization  that  so  often 
follows,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  injuries  to  the 
head,  if  we  do  not  sleep  at  our  posts,  and  are  on 
the  look-out  for  the  first  scintillations  of  brain 
disorders,  for,  as  Dr.  Grieves  has  sagaciously 
said,  '  It  is  not  enough  to  treat  them  when  they 
come,  they  must  be  seen  and  met  coming.'  " 


ITSMS  OF  NEWS. 

Extent  op  the  Territories. — In  a  recent  speech  of 
Senator  Seward,  he  says:  "The  extent  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  remain  after  the 
admission  of  Minnesota,  Oregon  and  Kansas,  is  one 
million,  sixty  three  thousand,  five  hundred  square 
miles, — an  area  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  largest  of  the  old  and  fully  developed 
States.  Twenty-four  such  States  as  New  York  are 
yet  to  be  fully  organized  within  the  remaining  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States." 

The  following  items  of  intelligence  are  taken  from 
the  annual  message  of  Alexander  Henry,  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  recently  presented  to  the  City  Councils  : 

"  A  detailed  statement  has  been  furnished  of  tbe 
Federal  census  of  Philadelphia,  taken  in  1860,  by 
which  its  population  is  set  down  as  568,034,  and  its 
dwellings  89,978  in  number.  This  estimate  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is,  for  many  reasons,  believed 
to  be  incomplete,  although  every  care  may  have  been 
exercised  by  those  charged  with  its  returns.  A  cen- 
sus might,  witn  great  advantage,  be  taken  by  the  city 
decennially  in  every  fifth  year  after  that  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government." 

Girard  Estate. — From  the  income  of  the  estate 
of  Stephen  Girard,  $81,034.38  have  been  expended 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  College  which  be  founded, 
and  $16,559.73  for  the  improvement  of  the  eastern 
front  of  the  city.  The  institution  which  was  Girard's 
most  cherished  project,  should  be  enabled  to  extend 
its  bounty  to  a  larger  number  of  orphans  than  it  now 
contains.  The  utmost  fidelity  to  the  clear  directions 
of  tbe  testator,  relative  to  the  admittance  of  children, 
should  be  o!  served,  and  no  supposed  expediency 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence among  applicants  which  his  Will  has  estab- 
lished. 

The  Water  Department. — The  Department  during 
the  past  year  has  afforded  7,465,740,277  gallons  of 
water,  an  average  daily  supply  of  20,382,066,  exceed- 
ing tbe  total  number  furnished  in  1859,  297,708,629, 
and  its  daily  average,  743,624  gallons. 

The  length  of  new  pipes  laid  has  been  97,828  feet, 
and  2  71 6  feet  of  those  previously  in  use  have  been 
re-adjusted.  The  present  extent  of  water  mains  is 
325^  miles,  to  which  2,664  fire  plugs  are  attached. 

The  receipts  by  the  Register  were  $557,121.76,  or 
$8,993.57  beyond  those  of  1859,  besides  which  $1,409.- 
77  were  collected  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer. 

The  amount  collected  of  water  rents  of  1860  was 
$461,836.15,  bfeing  $11,752.65  more  tban  tbe  receipts 
of  1859  for  its  like  income.  The  disbursements  of 
the  Department  for  current  expenses  and  ordinary  re- 
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pairs  were  $198,34.1.01,  a  decrease  of  $7,521.14  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Attention  is  directed  to  want  of  increased  facilities 
for  supplying  the  city  with  water  in  the  future.  The 
present  works  are  adequate  to  the  present  demand. 

The  Department  of  Poor. — The  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  have  expended  $224,935.52,  of  which  $38,536  - 
77  have  been  distributed  among  37,280  persons  as 
out-door  relief.  The  revenue  paid  into  the  city  trea- 
sury from  various  sources  of  income  has  amounted 
to  $16,476.20.  No  just  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  these  statistics  and  those  of  the  previous  year, 
as  the  change  in  the  management  of  the  department 
dates  from  July,  1859. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  31st  of  December 
was  2,943,  being  80  more  than  at  the  close  of  the 
former  year.  The  average  number  of  inmates  during 
i860  was  2,491,  varying  but  little  from  the  previous 
ratio.  There  remain  475  patients  in  the  insane  wards, 
and  more  than  9,000  cases  have  received  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  in  the  hospital. 

Cotton  Manufacture  in  Sweden. — Sweden  contains 
80  cotton  mills,  running  180,000  spindles,  which  pro- 
duce every  year  about  12,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
thread,  being  three- fourths  of  the  entire  national  con- 
sumption. The  tariff  on  the  cotton  thread  is  15  per 
cent.,  affording  adequate  protection  to  the  native 
manufacturer. 

Liberian  Intelligence. — The  bark  Mendi,  a  regular 
trader  of  the  colored  firm  of  Johnson,  Turpin  &  Dun- 
bar, has  arrived  at  New  York,  laden  with  African 
produce.  She  brings  accounts  from  Liberia  to  the  3d 
of  12th  month,  on  which  day  the  Legislature  of  the 
Republic  commenced  its  annual  session  in  a  new  and 
substantial  stone  building,  erected  for  its  use.  With 
many  topics  likely  to  be  acted  upon,  may  be  named 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Hayti;  the  recaptured 
African  subject,  and  the  alteration  of  the  tariff,  and 
confining  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  ports 
of  entry.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  holding 
the  next  annual  fair  at  Sinoe.  The  sugar  crop  pro- 
mised to  yield  double  as  much  as  any  previous  year, 
and  mills  were  greatly  in  demand  in  consequence  of 
this  gratifying  increase.  Letters  from  old  settlers  in 
the  Republic  give  a  fair  insight  into  aff  irs,  and  show 
Them  to  be  in  a  sound  and  encouraging  condition. 
One  of  these  says  :  "  The  capitol  building  here  is 
nearly  ready,  and  will  receive  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  for  business  at  its  regular  session,  com- 
mencing ou  the  first  Monday  in. December  next.  It  is 
a  substantial  and  beautiful  stone  edifice.  Rice  is  very 
abundant.  The  merchants  in  this  city  are  overstocked 
-with  it.  Camwood  is  plentiful,  and  runs  large.  Busi- 
ness is  quite  livery.  Liberia  has  a  steamer.  True, 
she  has  but  one.  The  time  was  when  America  did 
not  have  any.  All  must  have  a  beginning  in  improve- 
ments." 

Sweepings  at  the  Harpers'  Establishment. — A 
newspaper  correspondent  writes  of  the  book-bindery 
of  the  Harpers  in  New  York,  that  the  gold  sweepings 
wiped  off  the  books  on  rags,  by  the  binders,  were 
worth  about  $1500;  shavings  from  paper,  $5000; 
shavings  from  pasteboard,  $700  ;  and  scraps  from 
le-tber  $150 — making  an  aggregate  from  those  four 
sources  of  $7350  per  annum. 

Mechanical  Ingenuity. — A  most  ingenious  inven- 
tion for  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  is  now  in  use  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Quebec.  It  consists  of  a  letter 
stamping  machine,  which  is  calculated  to  stamp 
thirty-five  or  forty  letters  per  minute.  The  action  of 
the  machinery  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  pile  the 
letters  neatly  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
stamped,  thus  facilitating  dispatch  to  a  great  extent. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKE 
Flour  and  Meal.— The  Flour  marke 
quiet,  and  prices  are  rather  weak.  S 
making  to  retailers  from  $5  00  to  5 
for  common,  superfine  and  straight  1 
a  5  75  for  extra  family,  and  $6  00  a  6  5 
Nothing  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Me 
is  held  at  $3  62.  The  latter  held  at  $2 
Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  c 
and  prices  are  with(  ut  material  cbang« 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and 
$1  25  a  1  28  per  bush.  White  is  scai 
from  $1  35  a  1  40.  Rye  is  steady  at  68  < 
sylvania  and  65  cei  ts  for  Southern. 
Sales  of  new  yellow  at  56  and  57  cent: 
a  66  c.  Oats  are  steady  at  33  cents  f 
32  "cents  for  Delaware.  Barley  ranges 
cents,  but  there  is  little  or  nothing  doi 
Clovrrseed  is  dull.  Sales  at  4  50  a 
lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  2  52 
steady  at  $1  42  a  1  45. 
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^ATON  ACADEMY. — The  Second 
j  present  School  Term  of  the  abo 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  or 
18th  of  2nd  month  next,  and  contir 
Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  j 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  san 
tion  to  WILLIAM  CHAN! 

Principal  and  P 
WILLIAM  A.  CEL 
Principal  Instrt 
2d  mo.  16tb,  1861.— 8t. 


TTAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOl 
J]  AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  o 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Cbe 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairv 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Centra 
The  Summer  lerm  of  1861,  will  con 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25tb.  and  cont 
Vacation,  during  the  warmest  part  of  t 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  Ad 
JESSED.  SHARPLESS,  F 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDG1 
Fairville  P.  O.  Cb 
Refer* nces,  Benj.  Swayne,  Londo 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St,  Phila ;  T 
Monrovia,  Md.  2 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byber.vy  Boa 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S. 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day, 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twen 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  p 
vance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  i 

For  Circulars  containing  other  pnrtic 
Jane 
Byberry  P 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 

&REEN  LAWN  BEARDING  SCHOC 
Rent;  situated  near Unionville,  Ch> 
three  miles  north  of  the  Kennett  Squan 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad.  Terms  mod' 
Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Pro; 

Uni 

1st  mo.,  19th— 4t. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  J  LET  HER  NOT  GO  :  KEEP  HER*  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  756.) 

We  next  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  Twisk 
by  themselves  in  a  private  house,  in  which  we 
were  favored  with  the  savor  of  truth,  the  sincere 
hearted  being  refreshed,  and  the  disorderly 
warned  to  be  more  careful. 

After  taking  some  refreshment,  we  hasted  to 
attend  another  meeting  appointed  for  us  at  Abby- 
Kirk  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  held  in  the 
same  house  where  I  felt  the  opposition  before 
mentioned.  I  soon  was  sensible  of  some  matter 
in  my  mind  to  divide  to  the  people;  first  to  a 
low  afflicted  state,  and  things  opened  pretty  clear, 
and  were  interpreted  readily ;  but  proceeding  to 
the  other  states,  I  felt  the  current  obstructed, 
and  the  force  of  my  sentences  evaded,  and  had  a 
sense  that  the  minds  of  the  Friends  of  that  hcuse 
were  shut  up  against  what  I  had  to  deliver,  so  I 
forebore  going  on,  and  the  interpreter  soon  began 
and  continued  to  speak  near  an  hour  j  when  he 
had  done,  T  felt  a  great  weight  on  my  mind,  and 
desired  him  to  interpret  a  few  sentences  for  me  ; 
he  did  not  seem  very  free,  saying,  "  let  it  be 
short  then;"  the  substance  was,  "That  I  had 
come  in  love  to  see  them,  and  was  in  no  way 
prepossessed  or  informed  concerning  any  person 
or  case  among  them  ;  yet  found  they  were  shut 
up  against  what  I  had  to  deliver ;  nevertheless, 
I  could  not  be  easy  without  letting  them  know, 
that  I  did  believe,  unless  they  humbled  them- 
selves, and  were  stripped  from  that  self-righteous 
wholeness,  wherewith  they  had  clothed  them- 


selves, they  never  would  grow  in  the  life  of  true 
religion  ;  but  would  be  as  stumbling  blocks  to 
the  sincere-hearted  among  them  so  I  went  out 
of  the  house  and  returned  to  our  lodging,  not 
having  freedom  to  stay  there  longer.  Our  inter- 
preter, who  tarried  with  them  after  we  were  gone, 
told  mo  that  they  judged  a  certain  Friend  who 
had  been  in  Holland  some  time  before  and  spoken 
very  closely  to  them,  had  informed  me  concern- 
ing them,  and  I  thought  the  interpreter  also  fa- 
vored that  sentiment,  which  made  me  not  to 
wonder  at  the  opposition  I  had  felt  both  in  him 
and  them ;  whereupon  I  told  him,  that  until 
that  time  I  never  knew  that  the  Friend  whom 
they  thus  judged  had  been  there,  and  that  I  had 
never  heard  of  their  names,  nor  the  name  of  the 
town,  until  I  came  with  him,  and  desired  him  to 
give  it  in  charge  to  a  Friend  of  Twisk  who  was 
present  with  us,  to  let  those  Friends  know  from 
me  what  I  then  said  of  my  innocency. 

Feeling  myself  now  pretty  easy  respecting  that 
place  we  returned  towards  Amsterdam,  accom- 
panied by  two  Friends  toHoorn,  where  no  Friends 
now  live,  though  formerly  there  were,  aud  some- 
times meetings  have  been  held  there;  and  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  having  one,  but  being  under 
discouragement,  had  almost  concluded  to  proceed 
on  our  way ;  but  in  walking  through  the  city  to 
the  skute,  which  was  to  set  off  for  Amsterdam  in  a 
few  minutes,  I  felt  my  mind  affected  with  a  sense 
that  rny  great  and  good  Master  was  near,  and  de- 
sired with  earnest  breathings  to  know  his  will, 
and  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  with  me,  I  was 
willing  to  do  the  same,  as  he  should  require  and 
enable  me  ;  I  then  felt  such  a  stream  of  love  to- 
wards the  inhabitants,  that  I  was  convinced  there 
was  a  visitation  to  them,  as  though  the  Lord 
would  in  his  own  time  gather  a  people  there ;  as 
yet  I  had  not  disclosed  my  mind  to  any  one,  al- 
though I  felt  a  draught  back  ;  when  seeing  a 
a  young  man  in  the  street,  I  desired  the  inter- 
preter to  ask  him  if  he  thought  we  could  have  a 
meeting  in  that  town,  to  which  he  readily  an- 
swered that  he  believed  we  might, and  taking  hold 
of  my  baggage  said,  if  we  would  please  to  return 
to  his  house,  he  would  endeavor  to  ^procure  a 
place  and  acquaint  the  people,  which  he  very 
punctually  and  with  great  speed  performed,  and 
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we  met  about  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  house 
of  Cornelius  Olyslager,  and  had  a  good  opportu- 
nity with  a  tender  friendly  people,  several  of 
whom  were  reached  and  tendered  by  the  virtue 
and  savor  of  truth,  which  spread  freely ;  for 
which  the  Giver  of  all  good  was  reverently 
praised,  who  is  worthy  for  ever.  The  people  de- 
parted in  much  love,  and  we  returned  to  the 
young  man's  house,  where  we  were  affectionately 
entertained  that  night ;  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  conversed  with  the  people,  but  could 
not  understand  their  language,  yet  had  a  sense 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  meeting. 

Being  accompanied  by  this  kind  young  man, 
Dirk  Meschaert,  our  landlord,  to  the  track-skute, 
we  took  leave  with  tears  on  each  side,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Amsterdam,  we  sat  with  Friends  that  af- 
ternoon in  their  week  day  meeting  to  satisfaction, 
having  travelled  in  North  Holland  about  seventy 
four  miles  by  boat  and  wagon  ;  we  then  visited 
the  remainder  of  Friends'  families  in  this  city, 
ard  were  comforted  therein,  the  Lord  being 
pleased  to  own  our  labor,  and  I  pray  it  may  be 
blessed  to  them ;  and  first  day  morning  we  had 
a  large  solid  meeting,  at  which  were  several 
strangers,  particularly  two  young  men,  Italians, 
supposed  to  be  princes,  who  behaved  well,  also 
many  of  the  citizens  who  had  never  been  at  a 
Friends'  meeting  before.  The  afternoon  meeting 
was  also  large,  but  some  of  the  lower  sort  who 
came  to  gaze  out  of  curiosity,  behaved  rude,  yet 
it  ended  better  than  I  expected;  there  seemed  to 
be  an  openness  in  many  to  hear  the  testimony 
and  principle  of  Truth  declared ;  but  it  is  a  dull 
way  to  speak  by  an  imperfect  interpreter. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  the  eighth  month 
was  held  what  they  call  their  yearly  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  several  not  of  our  society; 
but  it  has  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  yearly 
meeting,  the  discipline  of  truth  being  much 
lost. 

Feeling  some  concern  still  to  continue  on  my 
mind  towards  the  Friends  at  Abby-Kirk,  where  [ 
was  sensible  of  the  opposition  before  hinted,  I 
had  freedom  to  write  them  a  letter;  but  on  con- 
sidering that  the  Friend  and  his  wife  to  whom  I 
wrote  were  persons  of  note,  I  was  fearful  that 
their  resentment  ra-ight  hurt  some  others,  and 
having  a  tender  concern  towards  the  sincere 
hearted,  it  was  with  me  to  prepare  the  way  by 
writing  an  Epistle  to  Friends  of  the  meeting  at 
Twisk,  to  which  those  of  Abby-Kirk  do  also  be- 
long, both  which  I  got  a  Friend  of  Amsterdam 
to  translate;  that  to  the  meeting  I  sent  immedi- 
ately that  it  might  be  read  on  a  First  day,  and 
directed  the  other  to  be  sent  soon  after. 
That  to  Friends  at  Twisk  was  as  follows: 
"  Dear  Friends,  The  honest  and  sincere  hearted 
amongst  you,  I  salute  in  gospel  love  ;  and  as  I  i 
do  believe  there  is  a  small  remnant  that  are  de-  1 
sirous  to  know  and  witness  the  peace  of  God  in  i 
your  hearts,  and  a  sure  hope  of  receiving  the  i 


answer  of  well-done  at  the  conclusion  of  youi 
time  in  this  world,  mind  the  instructions  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  in  your  own  hearts,  for  it 
is  that  which  leads  into  all  Truth  ;  it  shews  untc 
man  of  what  sort  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  are 
and  it  witnesseth  against  every  bad  word  and 
action:  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Truth  that  taughi 
the  children  of  God  in  all  ages,  it  was  by  thif 
Spirit  of  Truth  that  our  worthy  Elders  were  led 
from  the  lo-heres  and  lo-theres  which  are  in  the 
world  ;  it  established  them  on  the  true  founda- 
tion, viz.  the  revelation  or  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  their  own  hearts;  by  this  they  were 
upheld  under  sore  afflictions  and  outward  suffer 
ings  from  the  powers  of  the  earth ;  by  this  they 
were  preserved  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace. 

"  Dear  Friends,  beware  of  letting  out  your 
minds  after  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  men. 
who  have  not  the  word  of  Life  committed  to 
them  to  preach  in  the  love  and  power  of  Truth. 
For  if  ye  do,  ye  will  be  unstable  and  wavering, 
and  a  wavering  man  is  as  a  wave  of  the  sea,  tos- 
sed to  and  fro  with  every  contrary  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  neither  look  you  too  much  to  the  exam- 
ple one  of  another,  but  wait  to  receive  in  your- 
selves a  sense  of  what  ye  ought  to  do  and  to 
join  with,  and  what  ye  ought  to  be  separated  from, 
then  will  you  be  able  to  judge  what  you  hear  and 
see;  because  you  have  the  spirit  of  truth  in 
your  own  hearts,  for  that  is  the  true  rule,  judge 
and  guide,  which  leads  into  all  Truth. 

"  Since  I  was  with  you,  I  have  often  thought 
that  you  will  never  grow  strong  in  the  truth,  nor 
teach  the  principles  thereof  one  to  another,  un- 
til you  be  obedient  thereunto  in  your  own  hearts, 
and  act  and  behave  in  all  things  according  to  the 
pure  witness  thereof  in  your  own  selves;  this 
makes  living,  sound,  steady  members,  zealous  both 
of  love  and  good  works,  in  themselves  and 
amongst  their  brethren  and  sisters. 

"  Dear  Friends,  be  careful  to  meet  together, 
and  admonish  those  that  fall  short  of  their  duty 
herein.  And  when  you  are  assembled,  wait  on> 
the  Lord  with  a  mind  turned  inward,  and  if  ye 
do  wait  in  ftiith  and  patience,  the  Lord  will  be 
found  of  you,  and  reveal  himself  in  the  midst  of 
you,  to  your  comfort  and  consolation. 

"  With  sincere  desires  that  every  good  thought, 
and  secret  enquiry  after  the  knowledge  of  God, 
in  each  of  your  hearts  may  be  strengthened  and 
blessed,  do  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend, 
John  Churchman." 

Amsterdam,  23d  of  the  8th  month,  1753. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  friend  and  his 
wife  here  follows : 

"  My  Friends,  I  have  had  an  exercise  on  my 
mind  ever  since  I  came  first  into  your  house,  to 
visit  your  family,  which  was  on  the  eleventh  in- 
stant. I  came  an  entire  stranger,  free  from  any 
information  from  man  concerning  you,  but  as 
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soon  as  I  came  into  the  house,  I  felt  the  innocent 
life  of  truth  and  pure  seed  of  the  kingdom  op- 
pressed in  you. 

"  Our  dear  Lord  said,  Learn  of  me,  for  1  am 
meek  and  low  of  heart.  His  Spirit  in  us,  if  we 
take  heed  thereto,  will  teach  us  to  be  meek 
and  low  in  heart ;  at  this  day  his  teaching  is  the 
same,  and  will  remain  to  be  so  to  all  his  followers 
forever.  Oh  may  you  be  humble,  for  it  is  the 
humble  that  the  Lord  doth  teach  of  his  ways ; 
and  the  meek  he  guides  in  judgment:  but  the 
whole  and  self-righteous,  who  are  wise  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  conceit,  the 
Lord  will  hide  the  mysteries  of  his  pure  wisdom 
from  these ;  but  to  the  babes  who  are  truly 
changed,  and  born  from  above,  and  those  suck- 
lings who  are  weaned  from  the  breasts  of  the 
world,  and  its  wisdom,  and  are  leaning  on  the 
breast  of  Christ  their  beloved,  desiring  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  his  word,  that  they  may  grow  there- 
by ;  unto  these  the  Lord  will  reveal  true  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom  from  above;  and  that  wisdom 
is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreat- 
ed, and  those  that  have  the  same  in  possession, 
they  have  the  seasoning  virtue  of  truth ;  they 
have  salt  in  themselves,  and  are  therefore  pre- 
served in  peace  and  unity  with  the  pure  truth, 
and  also  one  with  another  ;  such  professors  who 
inwardly  know  and  receive  the  most  holy  faith, 
they  know  the  same  to  work  in  them  by  love,  to 
the  purifying  of  their  hearts  :  these  are  Jews 
inward,  circumcised  in  heart,  true  Israelites  in- 
deed, in  whom  there  is  no  guile  ;  and  their  right- 
eousness exceeds  that  of  the  scribes  and  phari- 
sees. 

"  I  heartily  wish  that  you  may  (in  your  old 
age)  be  concerned  to  know  the  life  of  pure  re- 
ligion ;  a  sense  of  the  want  thereof  in  your  fami- 
ly burthened  my  life  whilst  I  was  in  your  house, 
which  was  the  reason  why  I  could  not  be  free  to 
eat  and  drink  with  you. 

"  In  order  to  discharge  myself  towards  you, 
have  I  written  these  few  lines,  desiring  that  you 
may  examine  yourselves,  and  see  if  there  be  not 
a  cause, — and  in  the  love  of  truth,  which  leads 
us  to  deal  plainly  one  with  another, 

I  remain  your  real  friend  and  wellwisher, 
John  Churchman." 

Amsterdam,  23d  of  the  8th  month,  1753. 

(To  be  continued.) 


great  soul  now.  It  is  a  doctrine  too  great  to 
rest  on  any  legend,  that  is,  on  any  man's  experience 
but  our  own.  It  must  be  proved,  if  at  all,  from 
our  own  activity  and  designs,  which  imply  an  in- 
terminable future  for  their  play. — Emerson. 


Of  immortality,  the  soul,  when  well  employed, 
is  incurious.    It  is  so  well,  that  it  is  sure  it  will 
>e  well.    It  asks  no  questions  of  the  Supreme 
\)wer.    "lis  a  higher  thing  to  confide,  that  if 
t  is  best  we  should  live,  we  shall  live, — 'tis 
ligher  to  have  this  conviction,  than  to  have  the 
ise  of  indefinite  centuries  and  milleniums  and 
>ns.    Higher  than  the  question  of  our  dura- 
ion,  is  the  question  of  our  deserving.  Immor- 
ality will  come  to  such  as  are  fit  for  it,  and  he 
ow  would  be  ae  reat  soul  in  the  future,  must  be  a 
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A  NOTICE  OF  THE  DIARY  AND  MEMOIR  OF 
JOHN  YEARDLEY. 
(Continued  from  page  772.) 

After  many  conflicts  with  the  "  slavish  fears" 
which  are  so  well  calculated  to  make  men  and 
women  "  unprofitable  servants,"  he  first  opened 
his  mouth  in  religious  communication  in  1815, 
in  his  own  family,  and  a  few  months  afterwards, 
he  spoke  in  public,  of  which  he  thus  writes  :  "  I 
felt  in  such  a  resigned  state  of  mind  in  our  little 
week-day  meeting,  that  I  could  not  doubt  the 
time  was  fully  come  for  me  to  be  relieved  from 
that  state  of  unspeakable  oppression  which  my 
poor  mind  had  been  held  in  for  so  many  years 
past.  Soon  after  I  took  my  seat,  my  mind  be- 
came unusually  calm,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High  seemed  so  to  abound  in  my  heart 
ana*  spread  over  the  meeting,  that  after  some 
inward  conflict,  I  was  unavoidably  constrained 
publicly  to  express  it,  in  nearly  the  following 
words :  '  I  think  I  have  so  sensibly  felt  the  pre- 
cious influence  of  Divine  love  to  overshadow  our 
little  gathering,  that  I  have  been  ready  to  say, 
It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ;  or  I  might  rather 
say,  It  is  good  for  us  to  feel  ourselves  under  the 
precious  influence  of  that  Protecting  Power, 
which  can  alone  protect  us  from  the  snares  of 
death.'  "  "  This  first  (public)  act  of  submission 
to  the  Divine  will  was  done  with  as  much  stabil- 
ity of  mind  and  body  as  I  was  capable  of;  and 
I  thought  the  Friends  present  seemed  sensible  of 
my  situation,  and  sympathized  with  me  under  the 
exercise.  I  trust  the  sweet  peace  which  I  after- 
wards felt  was  a  seal  to  my  belief  that  I  had 
been  favored  with  Divine  compassion  and  appro- 
bation in  the  needful  time." 

In  the  year  1818  he  was  recorded  as  a  minis- 
ter, and  on  the  10th  of  2d  month  of  that  year, 
he  makes  the  following  instructive  reflection : 
"  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  better  for  us *  to 
live  more  in  the  inward  spirit  of  prayer;  we 
should  then  live  in  nearer  union  with  the  Father 
of  love,  and  receive  more  of  his  heavenly  em- 
braces; the  heart  would  be  prepared  to  know 
more  of  His  holy  will,  and  receive  power  to  per- 
form it." 

He  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  journal, 
on  7th  month  2d,  1821  :  "  No  man  can  excel 
in  everything ;  therefore  it  is  highly  important 
for  each  mind  to  consider  attentively  for  what  it 
is  calculated,  and  what  end  it  is  designed  to 
answer  by  Him  who  created  it.  As  secular  af- 
fairs are  often  more  expedited  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  than  hv  hard  flaiag  )mmmmait)m 
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at  the  mass;  so  will  the  undertakings  of  superior 
importance  be  more  advantageously  attained  by 
keeping  a  single  eye,  and  looking  for  best  direc- 
tion to  make  a  proper  selection  of  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  I  was 
long  too  much  wavering  on  this  head,  to  my 
great  loss,  but  I  hope  it  is  now  become  a  settled 
point,  and  I  have  clearly  seen  for  what  service  I 
am  designed  in  the  church  militant  here  on 
earth ;  therefore  through  the  assistance  of  Divine 
grace,  I  hope  to  pursue  nothing  but  in  subordi- 
nation to  this  main  design.  For  a  little  mind  to 
aim  at  great  things  would  thwart  the  whole ;  but 
to  endeavor  to  be  faithful  in  small  things  seems 
to  be  the  way  to  attain  the  end." 

And  9th  month  7th,  he  thus  writes:  "Without 
holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord."  "Without 
purity  of  heart  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the 
pointings  of  the  Divine  finger/'' 

An  important  concern  which  had  long  been 
the  companion  of  his  secret  thoughts  by  day,  and 
his  visions  by  night,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  dated  3 821 :  "For  about  three 
years  past  I  have  had  an  increasing  apprehension 
that  it  would  be  required  of  me  to  take  up  a  tem- 
porary residence  among  those  who  profess  with 
Friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  particu- 
larly with  the  few  in  the  neighborhood  of  Min- 
den  and  Pyrmont,  and  probably  at  one  time  with 
those  in  the  south  of  France.  But  my  visit  is 
likely  to  be  made  in  a  way  different  from  any 
that  have  been  made  before.  I  have  never  seen 
that  the  nature  of  my  concern  would  require  any 
document  from  the  Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meeting, 
neither  do  I  think  it  would  answer  my  present 
views;  because  the  secret  language  of  my  heart 
has  been  for  many  months,  '  go,  dwell  among 
them  ;  go,  dwell  among  them.'  " 

"  I  should  be  in  want  of  some  employment; 
and  the  first  thing  which  presents  to  my  view  is 
to  offer  my  services  to  a  few  of  my  friends  in  the 
yarn  and  flax  trade;  articles1  which  are  largely 
imported  into  Yorkshire,  and  which  seem  to  be 
the  natural  production  of  the  country,  within  the 
circle  of  which  I  should  be  likely  to  reside." 

Before  the  arrangements  for  this  service  were 
completed,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  nearly 
united  in  affection,  was  removed  from  him  by 
death,  on  the  29th  of  10th  month,  1821.  He 
was  deeply  afflicted  at  her  loss,  but  prepared 
himself  to  carry  out  the  prospects  which  had 
opened  before  him,  and  acknowledges,  "  I  desire 
most  sincerely  to  be  kept  in  humility,  whatever 
the  probations  may  be  which  are  necessary  to  fit 
me  for  the  design  of  Him  who  hath  given  me 
life,  breath  and  being.  Before  he  left  England, 
he  opened  negociations  with  several  mercantile 
houses,  who  gave  him  orders  for  linen  yarn  from 
Germany. 

John  Yeardley's  early  education  had  been 
limited,  and  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man language,  but  in  pursuance  of  his  mission, 


left  Hull  the  14th  of  4th  month,  1822,  and  ar- 
rived at  Hamburg  on  the  21st,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frequenting  the  Exchange,  "  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  language,  he  hired  a 
lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  where 
he  remained  for  some  weeks." 

Writing  to  his  brother  he  says,  "In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hamburg,  lodgings  are  not  easily 
obtained  for  so  short  a  time  as  a  month.  We 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  room  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Eppindorf." 

"  It  is  quite  a  cross  to  me  to  go  on  'Change; 
but  as  it  is  the  only  place  for  information,  I  must 
submit  to  it,  my  visit  being  for  instruction  in  the 
language,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  business." 

From  the  early  entries  in  his  journal  at  Eppin- 
dorf, we  extract  the  following  short  prayer: 

"  First  day  morning. — 0  gracious  and  most 
merciful  Father,  be  pleased  to  strengthen  my 
hands  for  the  work  that  is  before  me;  be  pleased 
to  endue  me  with  the  power  of  speech  ;  be  pleased 
to  give  me  thy  word,  with  power  to  publish  it  to 
those  whose  hearts  thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  pre- 
pare for  the  reception  of  it." 

After  a  few  months  John  Yeardley  took  up 
his  residence  at  Friedensthal,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Pyrmcnt.  A  committee  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London  visited  him  here; 
their  company  cheered  him,  but  did  not  relieve 
the  weight  of  his  exercises.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, rendered  him  the  acceptable  service  of  in- 
terpreting for  him  his  first  religious  discourse  to 
the  Friends  there. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  2d  month 
17th,  1823,  he  remarks,  "My  mother  inquires 
as  to  my  mode  of  living,  and  if  I  have  comfort- 
able accommodations.  Please  tell  her  I  am  pro- 
vided for  in  a  way  which  is  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  me.  I  have  a  large,  airy  sitting  room, 
with  three  windows,  and  a  bed  room  adjoining, 
situated  on  one  side  under  the  shelter  of  a  wood, 
and  the  other  opens  to  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
dale.  When  1  have  studied  in  the  house,  I  take 
my  books,  in  suitable  weather,  into  the  wood, 
and  there  walk,  and  read,  and  think." 

On  the  29th  of  8th  month,  he  writes,  "  To- 
day I  have  for  the  first  time  expressed  a  few 
sentences  in  broken  German  in  our  little  meet- 
ing. I  do  not  know  whether  they  might  be 
clearly  understood,  but  I  hope  the  attempt  to  do 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  Lord's  will,  will  be 
accepted  by  Him.  0  that  He  may  be  pleased 
to  give  me  the  power  of  speech !  " 

The  29th  of  10th  month  was  the  anniversary 
of  his  wife's  death,  and  he  thus  relates  his  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion:  "The  shock  which  my 
earthly  happiness  received  this  day  twelve  months, 
has  been  this  evening  piercingly  renewed,  in 
the  recollection  of  almost  every  minute  transac- 
tion which  accompanied  the  awful  event  of  the 
closing  moments  of  ray  precious  lamb.  For 
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truly  like  a  lamb  she  lived,  and  was  well  prepared 
to  become  an  angel  spirit/' 

In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  he  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  as  his  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  people  improved,  John  Yeardley  became  an 
instrument  for  the  improvement  of  the  Friends 
of  Friedensthal  and  Pyrmont,  establishing  a  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  every  first-day, 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  reading ;  to  be  held 
at  the  former  place  in  summer,  and  at  the  latter 
in  winter.  "  In  addition  to  this  meeting,  he 
established  another  for  the  young,  to  be  held  on 
Fourth-day  evening,  in  which  they  might  im- 
prove themselves  in  reading,  and  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  other 
branches  of  useful  information.  The  young  wo- 
men were  to  bring  their  work,  and  it  was  his 
delight  to  interrupt  the  reading  with  useful  in- 
struction, and  such  remarks  as  a  father  makes  to 
his  children.  We  see  him  here  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  character  in  which  he  was  well  known 
to  the  present  generation  in  various  parts  of 
England,  viz  :  as  an  instructor  and  guide  to  the 
youth.  In  noticing  in  his  diary  the  formation 
of  the  Youth's  Meeting  at  Pyrmont,  he  com- 
ments with  pleasure  on  the  innocent,  cheerful 
manners  of  his  audience,  and  on  the  advantages 
which  might  be  looked  for  from  this  kind  of 
social  intercourse." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MISSIONARY  SPIRIT  !  WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

He  who  "went  about  doing  good"  was  the 
great  type  of  goodness.  He  is  now  held  forth  by 
the  Christian  world  as  a  pattern, — a  guide, — a 
ruler, — a  Saviour.  And  while  some  may  not  ad- 
mit the  Saviour  in  his  character,,  as  freely  as 
others,  all  maintain  that  his  example  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Those  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  death  of  Jesus  atones  for  sin, 
may  yet  teach  as  they  do  believe  that  Christ  is 
the  Christian's  life,  for  "  In  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being." 

Spiritual  life  implies  a  continued  spiritual  ac- 
tivity,— a  growth  in  grace,  knowledge  and  use- 
fulness. We  move  in  Him,  because  he  moves; 
and  have  our  being  in  Him  because  he  is  life, 
and  we  keep  our  being  in  him  because  we  keep 
it  active. 

The  germ  that  is  in  the  seed  does  not  show 
itself,  except  in  the  process  of  growth  )  it  does 
not  prove  its  real  character,  except  in  the  bear- 
ing of  fruit.  Its  activity  is  the  expression  of  its 
life. 

The  missionary  spirit  is  one  of  labor, — of  ag- 
gressive labor, — going, — doing, — going  about, — 
doing  good, — about  everywhere, — good  to  all. 

u  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  are  the 
feet  of  Him  who  bringeth  good  tidings, — that 
publisheth  peace." 


Not,  how  beautiful  are  his  words,  or  his  form 
of  doctrine,  but  how  beautiful  are  his  feet, — his 
going  forth,  on  the  mountains,  among  the  high 
and  lifted  up, — to  publish  to  the  proud  and  world- 
ly that  "  G-od  reigneth." 

Who  then  are  missionaries  ?  Every  Christian, 
be  he  Romanist  or  Quaker,  or  bear  he  any  other 
name,  who  uses  the  gifts  and  graces  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  saving  good  of 
all  who  may  be  within  the  range  of  his  influence. 
Every  one  who,  in  the  self-denial  of  the  gospel, 
bears  the  burdens  of  others,  and  counts  it  all  joy 
when  he  falls  into  divers  temptations,  if  so  be 
that  his  faith  may  be  quickened,  and  his  strength 
increased,  that  he  may  succor  others,  and  go 
forth  to  publish  peace  to  the  troubled,  and  rest 
to  the  weary. 

Such  are  individual  missionaries,  whether  they 
walk  in  humble  spheres  of  a  life  that  are  known 
to  but  few,  or  whether  they  cross  seas,  and  are 
read  of  all  men. 

But  apply  th<^  principle  to  the  visible  Church, 
— to  each,  or  either  branch  of  it,  for  all  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  even  as  we  are  members 
of  one  another. 

Take  the  Society  of  Friends.  Are  her  feet 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  ?  Is  she  abroad, 
bringing  "  good  tidings  of  good  ?"  Is  her  voice 
publishing  salvation,  not  from  her  own  ministry 
alone,  to  her  own  people,  but  are  her  talents,  and 
spiritual  gifts,  as  they  are  bountifully  distributed 
to  her  members,  employed  among  the  multitudes 
that  join  us  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  life  ? 
How  many  souls  have  I  comforted  ?  How  much 
light  have  I  shed  around  me?  How  much  joy 
have  I  imparted  ?  How  many  poor  have  I  fed  ? 
How  many  blind  have  I  guided  ?  If  we  ask  these 
questions  to  our  own  hearts,  evening  by  evening, 
and  the  response  comes  coldly  back  to  us,  None, — 
then  we  are  not  living  in  Him  ;  we  have  no  being 
in  Christ.  We  are  not  moving  and  acting  in  the 
true  work  of  our  calling. 

If  we  ask  these  questions  as  a  Church,  and 
cannot  point  to  any  tokens  which  will  attest  the 
value  of  our  labors,  we  are  equally  dead,  and  need 
to  have  some  one  cry  unto  us  :  "  Loose  thyself 
from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  0  !  captive  daughter 
ofZion." 

Will  we  not  shake  off  our  lethargy,  and  awake 
to  the  great  fact  that  time  is  too  short,  and  life 
too  valuable,  and  eternity  too  precious  for  us  to 
spend  our  labor  and  our  gifts,  in  the  mere  culti- 
vation of  traditions  and  opinions,  which,  how- 
ever good  and  true,  do  not  afford  a  range  wide 
enough  for  the  thirstings  of  the  human  mind,  or 
the  affections  of  the  human  heart  ?  The  world 
is  around  us.  We  are  in  its  midst,  and  are  but 
a  very  little  speck  in  the  great  panorama  of  life. 
We  perhaps  have  a  much  smaller  place  than  our 
own  conceptions  of  our  importance  to  the  world 
may  dictate,  but  yet  we  have  a  place — and  he 
who  gave  it  us  says  :  "  Occupy  till  I  come  !" 
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No  one  can  be  occupied,  and  not  employed. 
Employment  signifies  activity — activity  is  the 
expression  of  vitality.  Now,  lest  I  am  misunder- 
stood, the  following  explanation  will  conclude 
this  article.  Young  people  are  growingup  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  but  little  idea  of  the  re- 
ponsibilities  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  which 
by  birth-right,  they  are  attached.  They  love  the 
Society ;  its  very  history  and  traditions  are  per- 
fumed with  memories  that  are  allied  to  the  most 
endearing  social  and  domestic  relations.  And 
while  they  may  not  conform  to  its  peculiarities, 
they  cling  with  tenacity  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  was  the  ground  work  of  their  fathers' 
faith,  and  which  they  imbibed  with  the  earliest 
teachings  of  a  mother's  love.  What  child  that  was 
ever  reared  in  a  Quaker  nursery  has  not  been 
taught  to  turn  to  the  "  monitor  within/'  and  to  be 
led  by  the  "  Spirit,"  yielding  to  the  gentle  im- 
pressions of  the  "  inward  Teacher  ?"  And  what 
more  beautiful  ground  work  could  be  furnished, 
in  early  childhood  for  the  development  of  an 
exalted  Christian  name? 

At  this  day,  it  underlies  the  moral  character  of 
the  Society;  it  is  interwoven  with  the  business 
activities  of  our  worldly  pursuits.  But  there  is  a 
great  evil  accompanies  it.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a 
peculiarity,  belonging  to  a  "  peculiar  people/'  and 
that  an  occupation  or  employment  of  our  spirit- 
ual gifts  in  a  sphere  outside  of  ourselves  and  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  Society,  is 
calculated  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
graces  of  the  Christian  life. 

When  Timothy  was  very  young  he  was  sent 
forth  to  use  his  gifts,  in  what  would  be  consider- 
ed now  a  dangerous  sphere  for  our  young  peo- 
ple ;  but  Paul  told  him,  to  u  avoid  endless  gen- 
ealogies," not  to  concern  himself  about  past  his- 
tories and  traditions,  but  to  go  among  those  who 
were  no£  in  the  faith,  and  who  taught  false  doc- 
trines, and  to  be  an  "  example  in  word,  in  conver- 
sation, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  and  purity." 
To  neglect  not  the  gift  that  was  in  him  j  but  to 
"  continue  in  them,  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt 
save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee."  Continu- 
ance in  the  employment  and  development  of  gifts, 
unrestrained  by  educational  or  hereditary  influ- 
ences, is  the  essence  of  this  teaching  of  an  ex- 
perienced Apostle  to  a  young  and  inexperienced 
child  of  grace. 

As  a  Society,  let  us  remember  the  great  mission 
field  of  the  world  in  which  we  labor,  and  while  it 
is  white,  and  the  light  of  day  lasts,  go  forth,  not 
looking  back  and  living  upon  history,  but  press- 
ing forward,  living  upon  faith,  and  go  on  unto 
perfection.  J.  P. 

LAZINESS. 

Laziness  grows  on  people  :  it  begins  in  cob- 
webs and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The  more  busi- 
ness a  man  has  to  do,  the  more  he  is  able  to 
accomplish,  for  he  learns  to  economize  his  time. 


Narrow  circumstances  are  the  most  powerful 
stimulants  to  meutal  expansion ;  and  the  early 
frowns  of  fortune  the  best  security  for  its  final 
smiles. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  various 
communications  in  relation  to  "First-day  schools," 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  ?of  the  il  Intelligencer,"  and  perceiving 
therein  a  diversity  of  sentiments,  with  some  of 
which  I  can  fully  unite  ;  and  now  that  the  subject 
has  begun  to  take  a  tangible  form,  as  one  interested 
in  the  concern  and  desirous  that  each  engaging 
therein  may  feel  a  right  qualification  to  act,  that 
the  truth  may  not  be  dishonored,  1  offer  a  few 
suggestions,  addressing  them  more  particularly 
to  those  who  have  already  enlisted,  or  who  are 
about  to  enlist,  as  teachers  in  the  important  ser- 
vice of  having  in  these  schools  the  training  of 
the  youthful  mind. 

As  this  concern  has,  I  believe,  originated 
among  Friends  from  the  religious  conviction 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  youth  are  surround- 
ed by  influences  unfavorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  principles  which  we  profess,  and 
which  have  ever  characterized  our  Society  as  a 
peculiar  people  ;  and  that  these  influences  might 
to  a  great  extent  be  counteracted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  which  judicious  instruc- 
tion could  be  afforded,  in  the  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  our  principles,  without  bringing 
to  its  aid  any  "  dogmas  or  confessions  of  faith," 
I  ask  you,  as  teachers,  to  examine  well  the  po- 
sition you  are  assuming  in  relation  to  this  impor- 
tant obligaticn.  Remember,  that  upon  you  will 
much  of  the  responsibility  rest  for  impressions 
you  may  be  instrumental  in  making,  impressions 
that  may  foreshadow  the  actions  of  a  child 
throughout  its  subsequent  career. 

There  is  a  religion  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  also 
said  there  is  a  religion  of  the  head ;  and  as  our 
minds  are  influenced  by  either,  so  are  our  opin- 
ions, and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  our  actions 
also,  shaped.  The  latter  is  a  traditionary  reli- 
gion, and  it  has  ever  been  a  prolific  source  of 
contention  and  strife  among  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  we  rest  upon  this  false  foundation, 
we  can  attain,  spiritually,  to  no  higher  condi- 
tion than  that  of  the  u  Scribes  and  Pharisees," 
who  advanced  not  beyond  the  "  traditions  of 
their  fathers and  to  us  as  to  them  this  lan- 
guage would  be  equally  applicable  :  "  This  peo- 
ple draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouths, 
and  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart 
is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  they  do  worship 
me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men." 

But  if  actuated  by  a  deep  and  earnest  convic- 
tion of  truth — if  made  sensible  daily  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  watchfulness  unto  prayer  for  a  more 
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enlightened  understanding,  and  for  that  wisdom 
from  above  which  is  "  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy/' —  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past ;  but,  prepared  to  leave 
the  things  that  are  behind,  our  aspirations  will 
be,  to  press  forward  in  the  cause  which  we  have 
essayed  to  espouse  :  and  herein  is  a  condition  in 
which  a  qualification  may  be  experienced  to  ad- 
minister to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  others. 

I  have  observed,  in  one  or  more  of  the  essays, 
a  recommendation  for  the  instructors  to  give,  as 
part  of  the  exercises,  lessons  from  the  Bible, 
frequently  holding  up  to  view  examples  therein 
recorded  as  worthy  of  imitation.  This  we  should 
regard  as  proper  and  right;  but  it  requires  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  wise  discrimination  to 
present  these  subjects  in  an  instructive  manner, 
or  in  a  way  that  may  not,  by  any  misapprehension 
of  the  truth,  lead  to  a  perverted  view  of  the 
Divine  character.  To  illustrate:  I  would  refer 
to  the  case  of  "  David  and  G-oliath,"  inasmuch 
as  that  has  been  recommended  on  the  one  hand 
as  affording  deep  instruction ;  and,  as  it  is  often 
viewed,  as  exemplifying  in  the  character  of  Da- 
vid that  meekness,  devotional  feeling  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Divine  will,  which  are  ever  upheld 
as  among  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  Christian. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  when  subjects  of 
this  character  are  thus  presented  to  the  minds  of 
children,  who  likewise  are  encouraged  by  their 
teachers  to  read  the  accounts  for  themselves,  that, 
with  reference  to  the  particular  instance  cited, 
if  we  desire  them  to  be  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  war  has  had  a  divine  sanction,  we  can 
find  no  stronger  argument  in  justification  of  that 
barbarous  custom  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  record  there  given.  Such  views,  sanc- 
tioned by  those  who  profess  to  be  instructors 
in  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion,  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  youthful  mind ;  and 
when  children  are  advised  by  these  to  read  such 
narrations,  if  it  be  with  an  undoubting  spirit, 
they  will  receive  what  they  read  too  often  as 
being  literally  true  ;  and  thereby  principles  may 
be  imbibed,  calculated  to  have  a  prejudicial  and 
pernicious  influence  on  the  character  in  after 
life.  A  remark  further  upon  the  subject.  We 
profess  to  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  sub- 
lime teachings  of  Jesus,  and  we  can  as  with  one 
mind  acknowledge  how  beautifully  are  they  por- 
trayed in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount ! 

He  taught  the  peaceable  doctrine,  "  to  resist 
not  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good" — to 
"  love  our  enemies" — to  do  good  to  them  who 
despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Have  we 
faith  in  this  doctrine?  If  not,  how  empty  and 
how  vain  must  be  our  profession  !  If  we  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  religion,  then  let  us  strive 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  trammels  of  tradition, 
and  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  those 


under  our  care,  both  by  example  and  precept,  what 
in  reality  constitute  the  plain,  simple  and  prac- 
tical duties  of  life.  These  duties  will  not  be'circum- 
scribed  by  the  limits  of  our  own  Society.  A  right- 
ly directed  philanthropy  will  ever  find  beyond 
this  limit  an  extensive  field  for  labor.  The  poor  and 
the  neglected,  the  destitute  and  the  outcast,  will 
be  sought  for  and  received  as  objects  of  sympa- 
thy and  regard,  as  children  of  a  universal  Father; 
and  every  sincere  endeavor  to  administer  to  these 
for  their  moral  and  spiritual  good,  will  doubtless 
meet  with  an  adequate  and  peaceful  reward. 

I  offer  these  views,  believing  that  truth  can- 
not suffer  by  investigation  ;  and  apprehending 
in  some  degree  the  danger  to  which  some  have 
adverted,  consequent  upon  introducing  formal, 
catechetical  instruction  into  these  schools.  I 
would  therefore  earnestly  entreat  those  who 
are  assuming  the  responsible  position,  to  examine 
well  the  ground  of  action,  to  know  the  mind  of 
truth,  and  to  feel  the  importance  and  responsi- 
bility that  are  inseparable  from  the  duties  of  all 
to  whom  are  committed  the  guardianship  and 
training  of  an  immortal  mind.  H.  J. 

West  Chester,  2mo.  10th,  1861. 


Eor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CHARLES  S.  MACY. 

Hoping  that  a  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Charles  S.  Macy,  whose  death  we  record  in  our 
obituary  column  of  to-day,  may  prove  an  incen- 
tive to  others  to  improve  the  fleeting  and  transi- 
tory moments  of  this  life,  in  laying  up  "trea- 
sures that  fade  not  away,"  we  insert  this  brief 
memoir. 

Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a  life  of  pros- 
pective usefulness,  with  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  an  ardent  mind,  devoted  to  high  and 
generous  purposes,  ready  to  enter  the  field  of 
labor  before  him.  By  the  operations  of  Divine 
life  in  the  soul,  he  was  here  permitted  to  look 
beyond  all  these  desires  and  witness  his  true 
condition,  and  make  preparation  for  the  final 
change  which  he  plainly  foresaw  was  so  near  at 
hand.  He  met  it  calmly  and  resignedly,  nor 
breathed  a  whisper  in  opposition  to  the  Divine 
will.  He  was  enabled  to  adopt  this  impressive 
language  to  a  sorrowing  sister,  "  weep  not  for 
me  I  shall  only  precede  you  for  a  short  time." 
For  the  last  three  years  most  of  his  time  has 
been  employed  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  mostly 
in  schools  of  large  numbers,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  obligations  to  those  youthful  minds 
under  his  care,  have  been  discharged  in  a  degree 
highly  satisfactory  both  to  parents  and  pupils, 
and  alike  honorable  to  himself.  Possessing  a 
very  vigorous  mind,  he  strove  to  excel  in  what 
appeared  to  be  laudable ;  he  possessed  moreover, 
that  indomitable  spirit  of  perseverance,  which 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  low  attainments, 
and  an  energy  of  purpose  whicn  seemed  to  know 
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no  abatement  in  the  various  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him.  Yet  in  all  this  he  was  ready 
to  adopt  and  carry  into  practice,  that  cherished 
Christian  maxim,  that  the  moral  conduct  of  men 
should  always  be  subservient  to  spiritual  or 
Divine  control.  Having  chosen  for  his  field  of 
labor  a  profession,  the  duties  and  cares  of  which 
would  require  a  continued  exercise  of  the  sympa- 
thies and  better  feelings  of  his  nature,  in  allevia- 
ting and  ministering  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
infirm,  he  strove  zealously  to  perfect  and 
qualify  himself  for  the  important  undertaking. 
With  a  heart  so  devoted,  a  mind  so  vigorous,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  amount  of  men- 
tal and  physical  labor  would  accumulate  beyond 
his  ability  to  bear.  Seemingly  unconscious  to 
himself,  his  health  became  seriously  impaired 
and  was  followed  by  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
which  continued  at  intervals  for  two  weeks. 
During  this  time  he  manifested  a  firm,  calm,  re- 
flective state  of  mind.  On  one  occasion,  on  the 
return  of  the  hemorrhage,  he  said  to  his  affec- 
tionate family  circle,  "  why  longer  hope  against 
hope,  I  am  resigned,  let  it  turn  which  way  it 
may."  A  few  dajs  previous  to  his  last,  his 
fever  changed  from  an  inflammatory,  to  a 
typhoid  type,  after  which  his  mind  was  some- 
what wandering,  yet  he  recognized  all  that  ap- 
proached him,  frequently  making  appropriate 
remarks. 

A  few  hours  previous  to  his  departure,  his 
consciousness  seemed  clearly  to  return,  when,  to 
the  loved  circle  around  him,  he  said,  "I  am 
dying,  farewell !  farewell  all !  I  cannot  call  you 
all  by  name,  farewell  everybody. "  His  father 
assured  him  of  their  affectionate  love  and  deep 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  suffering,  further  re- 
marking, all  would  soon  follow  j  "yes/'  he 
replied,  et  when  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more  ; 
may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all,  to  str<  ngtben  and  sustain  you.  He 
was  further  told,  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  soon  exchange  this  world  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  for  one  of  quietness  and  peace.  "  Yes," 
he  exclaimed,  "  glorious  prospect,  the  beauties 
whereof,  are  already  beginning  to  open  before 
me."  Soon  his  mental  vision  became  again  ob- 
scured, and  after  two  hours  more  of  severe  suf- 
fering, the  bands  of  mortality  were  loosed,  and 
the  spirit  passed  quietly  from  this  tenement  of 
•clay;  death  and  the  grave  had  no  terrors  for 
him  ;  he  possessed  that  "  pearl  of  great  price," 
which  robbed  the  one  of  its  sting  and  the  other 
of  its  victory.  He  has  gone  ;  many  fond  hopes 
and  anticipations  have  been  blighted.  In  the 
vigor  of  youthful  manhood  "  the  silver  cord  has 
been  loosened,  the  golden  bowl  broken •/'  that 
cherished  form  has  returned  to  earth,  and  the 
spirit  to  him  who  gave  it.  May  his  youthful 
associates  who  survive  him  be  admonished  by 
this  dispensation  of  the  uncertainty  of  time  and 
the  importance  of  a  preparation  for  death.  His 


remains  were  interred  from  Friends'  meeting 
house  on  Sixth-day  the  25th,  after  a  large  and 
solemn  meeting,  in  which  testimony  was  borne 
to  the  efficacy  of  that  Divine  power,  which  had 
enabled  this  young  man  to  finish  his  course  with 
peace.  Among  those  in  attendance  were  two 
ministers  of  other  denominations  from  a  distant 
neighborhood,  where  this  young  man  had  spent 
the  latter  period  of  his  life.  They  expressed 
that  they  esteemed  it  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  to  add  their  concurring  testimony  to  what 
had  already  been  said  of  the  religious  and  moral 
worth  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  excellent  in- 
fluence of  his  example  while  he  was  among  them- 

D.  L.  R. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MO.  23,  1861. 


Indian  Aid  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  "  The 
Indian  Aid  Society"  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  inst.,  two  Indian  Chiefs  from 
Kansas  were  present;  one  of  whom  gave  a 
touching  description  of  the  sufferings  of  his  peo- 
ple in  that  State  and  vicinity. 

They  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  and 
starvation,  and  are  now  literally  "  ready  to  per- 
ish." They  are  many  miles  from  Atchison,  the 
nearest  point  for  supplies,  and  his  account  of  theii 
pilgrimages  thither  to  seek  food  for  themselves 
and  families,  reminded  some  of  his  hearers  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  going  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  but 
with  this  vast  difference — they  have  no  money  tc 
"  take  in  their  sacks'  mouth." 

We  are  glad  to  find  them  included  in  the  ap 
peal  published  in  the  present  number,  and  trust 
it  will  not  be  made  in  vain  to  those  whose  barns 
are  filled  with  plenty,  and  who  were  blessed  with 
"  the  early  and  latter  rain."  A  collection  foi 
their  relief  was  taken  upon  the  evening  referred 
to. 

When  we  consider  that  "  the  white  man"  has 
appropriated  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  con 
tinent  to  himself  j  that  these  aborigines  have 
been  driven  from  their  hunting  grounds,  and  oui 
fruitful  fields  now  wave  over  their  ancient  do 
main,  whilst  to  them  is  scarcely  left  a  space  tc 
spread  their  blankets,  we  ought  to  be  ready  tc 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  civilize  themselves 
and  in  their  present  necessity  "  to  keep  then 
alive  in  famine." 
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The  essay  entitled  "  Who  are  Friends,  who  are 
Christians?"  does  not  seem  quite  suitable  for  our 
paper. 


Died,  At  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  Ghent,  Co- 
lumbia County,  N.  Y.,  on  Fourth  day,  23d  of  1st  mo. 
1861,  of  a  few  weeks  illness,  occasioned  by  hemor- 

rhage^the  lungs,  Charles  8.  Macy,  son  of  George !  just  like'our  own  wine~vats,  the  juice  must  have 

plenty  of  room  left  to  work,  and,  once  filled  to 


dresser,  who  was  also  going  the  same  way.  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  how  the  mis- 
sions were  liked  ? 

"  Sir/'  replied  the  prasant,  "  we  all  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  intentions  ;  we  are  all  like- 
wise sensible  that  every  thing  you  tell  us  is  good, 
but  you  preach  too  long.    We  ignorant  boors  are 


G.  and  Deborah  H.  Macy,  aged  twenty  one  years  and 
cine  months. 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  the  2nd  month,  Henry  L.  Shabp- 

less,  son  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  C.  Sharpless  aged 
about  3  years. 

 ,  At  Goose'Creek,  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  of 

the  croup,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  1st  month, 
Caroline  Willets,  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Mar- 
tha J.  Brown,  aged  5  years  3  months  and  10  days. 

 ,  On  the  15th  inst„  Mary  Ann  Antrim,  in  the 

83d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  held  at  Spruce  St.  Phila. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Irondequoit  1  st  mo.  3d, 1861. 

Nathaniel  Ewer  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  member  of  Rochester  Particular  Meeting,  and  a  dili- 
gent attender  of  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline, 
except  for  a  short  time  on  account  of  their  unsettled 
state,  though  his  love  for  the  principles  of  Friends 
was  not  lessened.  He  did  not  mingle  in  the  political 
world,  being  sensible  of  its  unsettling,  scattering  ten- 
dency, and  its  inconsistency  with  that  wisdom  from 
above  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable.  Several 
years  before  his  dtath,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  np 
the  use  of  tobacco,  and  also  tea  and  coffee  ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  on  seeing  others,  especially  the 
young,  refraining  from  their  use. 
-  He  felt  the  importance  of  our  testimony  to  simpli- 
city in  regard  to  burials  and  burying  grounds,  request- 
ing the  day  before  his  death  as  he  had  previously,  that 
he  might  be  laid  in  a  plain  pine  coffin.  In  the  last 
Monthly  Meeting  he  attended  he  spoke  of  the  love  he 
felt  for  Friends,  and  his  concern  that?  they  might  feel 
it  for  one  another.  When  he  drew  near  his  dissolu- 
tion, he  called  his  children  and  brother's  children  to 
his  bedade,  and  imparted  to  them  counsel  suited  to 
their  several  states.  .  "  When  he  saw  his  children 
weep,  he  said,"  "Don't  weep,  I  rejoice."  At  another 
time  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing  in  my  way."  He  re- 
mained sensible  to  the  last;  and  the  quiet  peaceful 
state  of  his  mind  was  an  evidence,  that  death  had  no 
sting  and  the  grave  no  victory. 


ONE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PREACHING,  LTTTLE 
UNDERSTOOD. 

"  M.  Pavilion  grew  up  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  his  zeal,  his  piety,  his  eru- 
dition, and  his  eloquence  soon  became  conspicu- 
ous. At  first,  indeed,  he  fell  into  an  error  com- 
mon to  young  and  zealous  missionaries,  but  which 
not  unfrequently  impedes  their  usefulness.  His 
sermons  were  too  long..  He  corrected  this  fault, 
in  consequence  of  an  anecdote  related  to  him  by 
M.  Vincent. 

"  After  having  long  spent  much  strength  and 
labor  to  little  purpose,"  said  this  zealous  evange- 
list, I  was  one  day  lamenting  before  God,  as  I 
walked  to  church,  the  little  fruits  of  my  exer- 
tions ;  as  I  went  along,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  vine- 


the  brim,  if  you  attempt  to  pour  in  more,  even 
if  it  were  the  very  best  juice  in  the  world,  it  will 
only  be  spilt  on  the  ground  and  lost." — Indepen- 
dent. 


From  Once  a  Week 
DR.  JENNER. 


When  we  are  young,  we  please  ourselves  with 
imagining  the  delights  of  discovery  in  natural 
science.  We  paint  to  ourselves  scenes  in  which 
the  Discoverer  figures, — either  lighting  upon  a 
new  planet  among  the  ordinary  stars,  or  finding 
a  fossil  which  suddenly  opens  up  to  him  some 
wild  glimpse  into  the  ancient  world  ;  or,  on  see- 
ing an  apple  fall  from  a  tree,  perceiving  why  the 
solar  system,  and  the  whole  of  the  boundless 
heavens,  are  what  they  are.  All  this  is  very 
natural ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake.  Instead  of 
Newton  sitting  in  a  corner  among  the  learned 
men,  and  hearing  with  strong  emotion  that  the 
real  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face had  been  found,  we  should  rather  dwell  on 
the  image  of  Newton,  during  the  long  years  of 
intense  study  he  had  bestowed,  without  being 
able  to  see  his  way  to  the  proof  of  his  theory, 
and  on  the  quires  of  paper  covered  with  figures, 
— vast  calculations  which  would  never  come  right, 
— that  he  had  locked  up  and  tried  to  turn  his 
mind  away  from,  for  many  years  before  the  source 
of  error  was  discovered.  Iustead  of  fancying 
the  transport  of  Galvini  when  his  wiietook  him 
into  the  kitchen,  and  showed  him  how  the  frog 
she  had  cut  up  for  soup  twitched  when  Jshe 
touched  it  with  a  certain  scalpel  of  his,  we  should 
think  of  his  protracted  labors  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  secret  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  of  his 
failure  to  grasp  it,  through  a  wrong  idea  which 
he  could  not  detect  in  his  own  mind,  so  that  an- 
other man,  Volta,  is  now  always,  and  very  pro- 
perly, put  forward  as  the  greater  discoverer  in 
that  particular  department  of  electrical  science. 
It  would  be  wrong,  in  the  same  way,  to  imagine 
Harvey  suddenly  struck  with  the  notion  that  the 
valves  in  the  veins  must  have  some  use,  and  that 
that  use  must  be  to  let  the  blood  go  to  the  heart, 
but  not  from  it;  and  that  therefore  the  blood 
must  circulate  throughout  the  whole  body.  So 
far  from  this,  Harvey  thought  and  studied  and 
waited — and  thought  and  studied  again  ;  and 
then  he  had  to  admit  that  serious  difficulties  re- 
mained; and  then  he  had  to  bear  the  ill-usage 
which  always  clogs  the  steps  of  discoverers. 
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Everybody  said  first,  that  the  notion  was  absurd 
and  wicked ;  then,  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence; and  lastly,  that  it  was  all-important, 
but  nothing  new.  These  are  the  three  stages 
through  which  every  great  discovery  has  to  pass. 
First,  the  world  is  shocked  at  your  nonsense,  and 
your  crazy  state  of  mind  :  next,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  your  view  is  true  or  not :  and  finally, 
all  the  world  knew  what  you  have  to  tell  them 
before  you  were  born.  So  it  was,  of  course,  in 
Harvey's  case.  It  was  so  shocking  that  he  should 
discredit  the  Vital  Spirits  for  which  the  arteries 
were  made,  that  his  practice  fell  off  seriously 
after  the  publication  of  his  treatise  on  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  Then,  he  was  merely  toy- 
ing with  the  court  when  he  showed  Charles  I. 
the  way  in  which  the  heart  beat:  it  was  making 
a  fuss  about  a  small  matter.  Next,  people  were 
tired  of  the  subject,  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  such  an  old  idea  !  It  was  not  new; 
and  Harvey  never  said  it  was :  but  the  notion 
was  mixed  up  with  such  conjectures  and  fancies, 
and  such  wrong  causes  were  assigned,  that  the 
subject  became  wholly  new  in  Harvey's  hands. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this,  there  is  the  very 
instructive  fact,  that  Harvey's  discovery  was  not 
believed  in  by  any  physician  in  Europe,  who  was 
above  forty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Such  is  the  course  of  a  discoverer's  experience; 
not  very  charming  to  "  the  natural  man ;  "  not 
at  all  encouraging  to  any  man  who  is  not  above 
self-regards, — who  proposes  such  a  career  to  him- 
self for  any  lower  reason  than  that  he  cannot 
help  what  he  is  doing,  or  that  he  hopes  to  ex- 
tend science,  and  therefore  human  welfare,  by 
what  he  is  attempting.  I  have  always  consi- 
dered Dr.  Jenner  one  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
specimens  ever  known  of  the  order  of  discover- 
ers ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  his  fitness  to  be  the 
representative  man  of  that  class  of  human  ben- 
efactors. The  briefest  contemplation  of  his  ca- 
reer will  serve  better  than  any  preaching, — any 
warning  from  any  person  who  is  not  a  discoverer, 
— against  the  high-flying  popular  notion  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  lot  of  the  man  who  sees  the 
gem  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  with  the 
fairy  eyes  of  Clearsight  and  fetches  it  up  with 
the  power  of  Longarm;  and  thenceforth  has 
only  to  enjoy  the  homage  of  mankind  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Jenner  could  have  told  that 
the  lot  of  the  Discoverer  is  but  little  happier 
(as  superficial  people  count  happiness)  than  that 
of  the  Inventor. 

Edward  Jenner  set  out  in  life  with  a  superior 
constitution  of  mind.  He  was  an  inveterate  ob- 
server from  his  cradle.  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
an  infant  having  a  due  proportion  of  senses  and 
faculties  is  its  following  with  its  eyes  the  move- 
ment  of  flies  in  the  air.  This  boy  followed  up 
all  the  movements  of  all  creatures  within  his 
reach,  from  the  time  he  felt  himself  firm  on  his 
feet.    When  other  little  boys  were  at  play,  he 


was  hunting  up  curiosities ;  and  as  a  schoolboy 
at  Cirencester,  he  was  always  obtaining  fossil 
from  the  oolitic  formation  in  that  neighborhood 
At  eight  years  old,  he  had  a  collection  of  dor 
mice  nests.  He  was  patient  and  accurate  as  a: 
observer,  and  methodical  in  all  his  ways  :  so  tha 
some  of  his  friends,  who  were  not  mental  phi] 
osophers,  were  perplexed  from  time  to  time,  b 
some  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  having  th 
temperament  of  the  poet.  No  great  discovers 
has  been  a  man  of  prosaic  nature,  for  the  simpl 
reason  that  the  faculty  of  imagination  is  require 
for  the  mere  formation  of  hypothesis,  and  fc 
perceiving  the  bearings  of  a  theory.  Nothin 
can  be  more  ignorant  than  the  notion  that  acci 
racy  about  facts'is  in  any  kind  of  opposition  t 
the  exercise  of  imagination,  as  both  orders  c 
men  combine  to  assure  us.  The  discoverer  mus 
see  by  the  bright  fore-cast  of  the  imaginatioi 
the  great  new  thing  he  is  to  give  to  tnankini 
and  where  to  look  for  it ;  and  the  genuine  po( 
is  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for  his  cLs< 
ness  to  the  truth  of  life  and  nature.  Where  : 
Shakspeare  ever  wrong  as  a  naturalist  (allowanc 
being  made  for  the  age),  any  more  than  as 
moralist  ?  Then  we  find  Edward  Jenner  spyin 
all  the  ways  of  birds  and  insects,  knowing  a 
the  animals  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  ponderin 
in  his  rides  of  twenty  or  thirty  rniles,  any  pr 
verb,  or  prejudice,  or  odd  story  that  he  ha 
picked  up  in  any  farmhouse  or  cottage ;  and  i 
the  same  time  apt  to  break  out  into  singing  whe 
Nature  was  in  a  eheerful  mood,  and  to  sen 
notes  in  verse,  taking  a  poetical  view  of  the  con 
monest  incidents.  In  calling  off  from  joiniE 
in  a  country  excursion,  one  month  of  June,  c 
account  of  doubtful  weather,  he  sent  his  excuj 
in  the  form  of  this  pretty  poem  : — 

"  SIGNS  OF  RAIN. 

"  An  excuse  for  not  accepting  the  invitation  of 
friend  to  make  a  country  excursion. 

11  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
And  spiders  from  the  r  cobwebs  creep. 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head. 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
For  see  !  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  piok-eyed  pimpernel. 
Hark  '  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ; 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack. 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry; 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine — 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings  ; 
The  cricket,  too,  how  loud  it  sings  ! 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 
Sits  smoothing  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 
And  nimbly  catch  th'  incautious  flies. 
The  sheep  were  seen  'at  early  light 
Cropping  the  meads  with  eager  bite. 
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Though  Jane,  the  air  is  cold  and  chill ; 
The  mellow  black-bird's  voice  is  still. 
The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  bright, 
Illumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 
At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen 
Hopping,  crawling,  o'er  the  green. 
The  frog  has  lost  his  yellow  vest, 
And  in  a  dingy  suit  is  dressed. 
The  leech,  disturbed,  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison. 
The  whirling  wind  the  (fust  obeys, 
Aud  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 
My  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste, 
Quits  mutton  bones  on  grass  to  feast ; 
And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 
Or  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball^ 
'Twill  surely  rain — I  see  with  sorrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow." 
This  poem  has  been  at  many  tongues'  ends  in 
threatening  weather,  from  that  day  to  this. 
Jenner  gave  his  whole  mind  to  what  he  was 
about ;  and  when  he  spoke  or  wrote  on  matters 
of  surgical  investigation,  it  might  seem  as  if  he 
had  no  interests  beyond  pathology  ;  but  when 
we  look  into  his  correspondence  with  his  master 
and  friend,  John  Hunter,  we  find  the  two  great 
men  as  eager  about  birds,  and  bees,  and  eels, 
and  ^  hedgehogs,  as  Audubon,  and  Huber,  and 
Cuvier  ;  and  their  love  of  nature,  and  keenness 
about  the  habits,  as  well  as  the  structure,  of  an- 
imals and  insects  has  a  strong  infusion  of  poetry 
in  it.    Jenner's  name  first  became  famous  in 
connection  with  his  disclosure  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  cuckoo,  in  its  structure  and  habits  He 
studied  the  bird  for  years  ;  and  made  so  thorough 
an  exhibition  of  its  ways  in  the  well-known  pa- 
per published  by  the  Royal  Society  that  his 
friends  advised  him,  many  years  afterwards,  not 
to  send  to  the  same  society  his  proposal  of  vac- 
cination, lest  he  should  thereby  lose  the  scienti- 
fic reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  researches 
on  the  cuckoo.    We  fiud  John  Hunter  dunning 
him  for  cuckoos.    He  wants  an  old  one  ; — he 
wants  a  young  one;  he  wants  eggs  in  various 
stages;  and  Jenner  seems  to  have  been  always 
able  to  lay  his  hand  on  any  creature  that  his 
friend  desired  to  have.    It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  his  researches  were  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  places,  from  his  custom  of  devoting  himself 
so  heartily  to  his  patients  when  they  were  seri- 
ously ill,  as  to  remain  in  the  house,  making  his 
rounds  from  thence,  both  among  bis  patients  and 
in  the  near  neighborhood,  where  he  soon  hunted 
out  all  the  animals  and  plants.    The  country 
people  had  a  great  opinion  of  him,  from  his  be- 
ing learned  in  common  things,  as  well  as  in  the 
secrets  of  his  profession.    He  was  as  well  known 
as  the  bearer  of  the  mail  bags,  as  he  rode  in  his 
blue  coat  and  yellow  buttons,  his  buck-skins  and 
boots,  with  their  massive  silver  spurs,  and  his 
silver-handled  riding-whip.    Of  course,  being 
born  in  1749,  he  wore  his  hair  in  a  club,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  round  hat  above  it. 


With  all  this  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  with 
such  a  love  of  country  life  in  his  native  district 
as  to  have  declined  to  accompany  Captain  Cook 
in  his  second  voyage,  and  refused  a  lucrative  ap- 
pointment in  India,  Jenner  was  prone  to  melan- 
choly. His  foreign  biographers  have  spoken  of 
his  being  a  hypochondriac  through  life.  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  such  an  amount  of 
depression  as  this  ;  but,  with  all  his  vivacity 
and  capacity  for  mirth,  it  is  certain  that  his  dis- 
position was  not  only  reserved  but  melancholy. 
This  tendency  to  discouragement  and  to  disgust 
with  life  so  greatly  enhances  his  merit  in  his 
steadfast  pursuit  of  his  chief  discovery  as  to 
claim  thus  much  notice.  As  he  was  of  too 
modest  and  kindly  a  nature  to  trouble  his  friends 
with  his  personal  griefs,  it  is  most  -respectful  to 
him  to  say  no  more  on  this  head  than  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  him  demands. 

During  his  occupation  with  a  very  good  prac- 
tice as  a  surgeon,  he  was  always  searching  into 
the  causes  or  prior  stages  of  every  thing  that 
was  obscure;  and  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Heberden 
is  considered  a  sufficient  proof  that  he,  and  not 
Dr.  Heberden,  discovered  the  cause,  or  more 
properly  the  nature  of  the  angina  pectoris,  a  dis- 
ease till  then  as  obscure  as  almost  any  on  the 
physician's  list. 

During  all  these  years  he  had  never  lost  sight 
of  an  incident  which  had  struck  him  while  a 
surgeon's  apprentice  at  Sod  bury,  near  Bristol. 
A  young  woman  from  the  country  called  at  the 
surgery  for  advice.  The  subject  of  small-pox 
(the  commonest  of  all  topi.cs  of  conversation  in 
those  days)  was  mentioned  ;  and  she  remarked 
that  she  was  in  no  danger  from  small-pox, 
as  she  had  had  the  cow  pock.  Jenner  put  down 
in  his  note-book  whatever  he  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject afterwards;  and,  among  other  things,  the 
anecdote  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  (Lady 
Mary  Davis)  :  that  when  the  duchess  was  warned 
by  Lady  Mary  that  she  might  any  day  lose  her 
beauty  by  small-pox,  she  replied  that  she  did 
not  stand  in  that  danger,  as  she  had  had  a  dis- 
order which  would  prevent  her  ever  having  the 
small  pox. 

The  visit  of  the  country  girl  took  place  before 
1776  ;  for  that  was  the  year  when  Jenner  went 
to  London  to  complete  his  professional  education. 
He  repeatedly  spoke  to  Hunter  on  the  prospect 
thus  afforded  of  getting  the  mastery  of  the 
small-pox ;  but  Hunter  never  gave  his  mind  to 
it,  nor  seemed  to  consider  it  any  thing  more  than 
a  boyish  dream  of  his  pupil.  Other  wise  men 
were  appealed  to  with  no  better  success;  and 
Jenner  had  to  pursue  his  researches  alone.  The 
date  should  be  attended  to,  because  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honor  of  his  discovery,  from  a  French  clergyman 
at  Montpellier  having  told  two  Euglish  gentle- 
men there,  in  1781,  that  there  was  a  disease  in 
animals,  and  especially  in  sheep,  but  also  in  cows, 
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which,  being  caught  by  the  milkers  of  ewes 
and  cows,  rendered  them  safe  from  small  pox. 
One  of  these  Englishmen,  it  is  said,  declared 
that  he  should  report  the  fact  to  his  friend  Jen- 
ner.  Jenner,  however,  was  never  so  informed; 
and,  if  he  had  been,  his  answer  would  have  been 
that  he  had  been  studying  that  very  fact  for 
above  a  dozen  years,  and  had  communicated  the 
result  of  his  observations  to  the  profession  five 
years  before, — viz.,  in  1776. 

There  was  no  haste  about  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding at  any  time.  He  soon  found  that  most 
persons  who  had  had  the  cow-pock  were  unable 
to  receive  the  small-pox  by  inoculation,  and 
never  had  it  otherwise  ;  but  he  also  ascertained 
that  some  persons  did  take  the  small-pox  who 
were  declared  to  have  had  the  cow-pock.  Here 
began  the  difference  between  Jenner  and  a  mul- 
titude of  doctors,  and  others  who  caught  at  the 
notion,  after  his  practice  was  fully  established, 
takiDg  any-body's  word  for  having  had  cow-pock, 
and  believing  any  disease  of  any  cow  to  be  the 
thing  wanted.  Jenner  was  aware  what  care,  pa- 
tience, and  discrimination  were  necessary  to  as- 
certain and  command  all  the  conditions  of  such 
an  experiment ;  and  he  pursued  his  inquiry  in 
silence  for  years  before  he  brought  the  world 
down  upon  him  by  the  announcement  of  his 
discovery.  It  was  at  least  ten  years,  from  1770 
to  1780,  before  he  confided  to  an  intimate  friend 
the  strong  hope  he  entertained  of  standing  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  and  staying  the 
plague. 

And  what  a  plague  it  was  !  Small-pox  was  for 
centuries  confounded  with  what  we  now  call 
specifically  the  plague.  The  first  case  we  know  of 
that  can  be  distinctly  pointed  out  as  small-pox, 
was  that  of  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
Elfrida,  wife  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders.  She 
recovered  ;  but  her  grandson  (the  next  case  re- 
corded), died  of  it  in  A.  D.  961.  For  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  it  went  on  ravaging  Europe 
at  short  intervals  ;  and  whenever  Europeans  set 
foot  on  a  new  soil,  there  they  left  the  disease,  if 
they  did  not  find  it.  In  Persia,  it  occasionally 
swept  through  the  land,  leaving  the  stench  of 
of  death  in  its  track  ;  and  millions  of  Hindoos 
have  sunk  under  it.  It  so  raged  among  them  at  the 
time  of  Jenner's  discovery,  that  they  were  tricked 
into  the  practice  of  vaccination  in  a  curious  way. 
A  Sanscrit  scholar,  Mr.  Ellis,  wrote  a  poem  in 
praise  of  vaccination,  transcribed  it  on  some  very 
ancient  paper,  and  put  it  where  it  was  "  found" 
as  a  relic  of  antique  literature.  Another  gentle- 
man, Dr.  Anderson  of  Madras,  did  precisely  the 
same  thing ;  and  the  Hindoos,  with  their  estab- 
lished practice  of  inoculation,  and  their  venera- 
tion for  the  cow,  took  easily  to  the  practice.  But 
one  consequence  of  the  deception  was  that  others 
than  Hindoos  were  misled;  and  we  find  amongl 
French  authors,  at  this  day,  notice  of  the  pas-  ] 
sages  in  Sanscrit  literature  which  prove  that  vac- 1 


cination  was  practised  thousands  of  years  ago  ! 
The  Bed  Indians,  and  the  tribes  of  Africa,  and 
the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  have  been  less  for- 
tunate than  people  who  have  an  ancient  litera- 
ture. Whole  tribes  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
disease.  Mr.  Catlin's  pathetic  account  of  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Mandans  is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  what  has  passed  in  every  known  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  What  a  scourge  was  in  every- 
day life  at  home,  in  every  European  nation,  all 
history  shows.  I  may  observe  that,  to  increase 
the  consternation,  there  were  occasional  instances 
of  persons  having  the  disease  more  than  once. 
Louis  XV.  of  France,  who  died  of  it  at  sixty-four, 
was  universally  known  to  have  had  it  at  fourteen  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  writers 
have  furnished  instances  of  this  liability. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
 ■  *•>  ■  • 

NO  SECT  IN  HEAVEN. 

Talking  of  sects  till  late  one  eve, 
Of  the  various  doctrines  the  Saints  believe, 
That  night  I  stood  in  a  troubled  dream, 
By  the  side  of  a  darkly  flowing  stream. 

And  a  "  Churchman"  down  to  the  river  came : 
When  I  heard  a  strange  voice  call  his  n  me. 
"  Good  father,  stop  ;  when  you  cross  this  tide 
You  must  leave  your  robes  on  the  other  side." 

But  the  aged  father  did  not  mind, 
And  bis  long  gown  floated  out  behind, 
As  down  to  the  stream  his  way  be  took, 
His  pale  hands  clasping  a  gilt-edged  book. 

"I'm  bound  for  heaven,  and  when  I'm  there, 
I  shall  want  my  book  of  Common  Prayer; 
And  though  I  put  on  a  starry  crown, 
I  should  feel  quite  lost  without  my  gown." 

Then  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  shining  track, 
But  his  gown  was  heavy,  and  held  him  back. 
And  the  poor  old  father  tried  in  vain 
A  single  step  in  the  flood  to  gain. 

I  saw  him  again  on  the  other  side, 
But  his  silk  gown  floated  on  the  tide  ; 
And  no  one  asked  in  that  blissful  spot, 
Whether  he  belonged  to  "  the  Church"  or  rot. 

Then  down  to  the  river  a  Quaker  strayed, 
His  dress  of  a  sober  hue  was  made; 
"  My  coat  and  hat  must  be  all  of  gray, 
I  cannot  go  any  other  way." 

Then  he  buttoned  his  coat  straight  up  to  bis  chin, 
And  staidly,  solemnly,  waded  in, 
And  his  broad-brimmed  hat  he  pulled  down  tight 
Over  his  forehead,  so  cold  and  white. 

But  a  strong  wind  carried  away  his  hat; 
A  moment  he  silently  sighed  over  that, 
And  then,  as  he  gazed  to  the  farther  shore, 
The  coat  slipped  off,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

As  he  entered  heaven,  his  suit  of  gray 
Went  quietly  sailing— away — away, 
And  none  of  the  angels  questioned  him 
About  the  width  of  his  beaver's  brim. 

Next  came  Dr.  Watts,  with  a  bundle  of  Psalms 
Tied  nicely  up  in  his  aged  arms. 
And  hymns  as  maty,  a  very  wise  thing, 
That  the  people  in  heaven,  "  all  round,"  might  sing 
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But  I  thought  that  he  heaved  an  anxious  sigh, 
As  he  saw  that  the  river  ran  broad  and  high, 
And  looked  rather  surprised  as,  one  by  one, 
The  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  the  wave  went  down. 

And  after  him,  with  his  MSS., 

Came  Wesley,  the  pattern  of  godliness, 

But  he  cried,  "  dear  me,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

The  water  has  soaked  them  through  and  through." 

And  there  on  the  river,  far  and  wide, 

Away  they  went  down  the  swollen  tide, 

And  the  saint  astonished,  passed  through  alone, 

Without  his  manuscripts,  up  to  the  throne. 

Then,  gravely  walking,  two  saints  by  name, 
Down  to  the  stream  together  came, 
But  as  they  stopped  at  the  river's  brink, 

I  saw  one  saint  from  the  other  shrink. 

"  Sprinkled  or  plunged,  may  I  ask  you,  friend, 

How  you  attained  to  life's  great  end  ?" 

"  Thus,  with  a  few  drops  on  my  brow." 

"  But  /  have  been  dipped,  as  you'll  see  me  now. 

"  And  I  really  think  it  will  hardly  do, 
As  I'm  '  close  communion,'  to  cross  with  you; 
You're  bound,  I  know,  to  the  realms  of  bliss, 
But  you  must  go  that  way,  and  I'll  go  this." 

Then  straightway  plunging  with  all  his  might, 
Away  to  the  left — his  friend  at  the  right, 
Apart  they  went  from  this  world  of  sin, 
But  at  last  together  they  entered  in. 

And  now,  when  the  river  was  rolling  on, 

A  Presbyterian  church  went  down  ; 

Of  women  there  seemed  an  innumerable  throng, 

But  the  men  I  could  count  as  they  passed  along. 

And  concerning  the  road  they  could  never  agree, 
The  old  or  the  new  way,  which  it  could  be, 
Nor  ever  a  moment  paused  to  think 
That  both  would  lead  to  the  river's  brink. 

And  a  sound  of  murmuring  long  and  loud 
Came  ever  up  from  the  moving  crowd, 

II  You're  in  the  old  way,  and  I'm  in  the  new, 
That  is  the  false,  and  this  is  the  true," — 

Or,  "  I'm  in  the  old  way,  and  you're  in  the  new, 
That  is  the  false,  and  this  is  the  true." 

But  the  brethren  only  Feemed  to  speak, 
Modest  the  sisters  walked,  and  meek, 
And  if  ever  one  of  them  chanced  to  say 
What  troubles  she  met  with  on  the  way, 
How  she  longed  to  pass  to  the  other  side, 
Nor  feared  to  cross  over  the  swelling  tide, 
A  voice  arose  from  the  brethren  then  : 
Let  no  one  speak  but  the  '  holy  men ;' 
For  have  ye  not  heard  the  words  of  Paul, 
lOh,  let  the  women  keep  silence  all?'  " 

I  watched  them  long  in  my  curious  dream, 
Till  they  stood  by  the  borders  of  the  stream  ; 
♦■Then,  just  as  I  thought,  the  two  ways  met, 
But  all  the  brethren  were  talking  yet, 
And  would  talk  on,  till  the  heaving  tide 
Carried  them  over,  side  by  side  ; 
Side  by  side,  tor  the  way  was  one, 
The  toilsome  journey  of  life  was  done, 
And  priest  and  Quaker,  and  all  who  died, 
Came  out  alike  on  the  other  side. 

No  forms,  or  crosses,  or  books  had  they. 
No  gowns  of  silk,  or  suits  of  gray, 
No  creeds  to  guide  them,  or  MSS.. 
For  all  had  put  on  Christ's  righteousness. 


STATE  OF  THE   ATMOSI  HERE   FOR  THE  WEEK 
ENDING  2d  mo.  17th,  1861. 
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W. 

Homer  Eachus. 


PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
JOHN  W.  FARMER  AGAIN  FEEDING  THE  DESTITUTE. 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  an  account  of 
the  re-opening  of  John  W.  Farmer's  Free 
Dining  Saloon.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  opened  originally  in  1857.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  city  he  has  circulated  hundreds  of  cards, 
upon  which  are  these  words  : — 

"  John  W.  Farmer's 
FREE  DINING  SALOON, 
No.  47  Ludlow  Street. 

Come  and  eat,  ye  poor  and  hungry,  without 
money  and  without  price. 
Open  from  6  in  the  evening  until  midnight." 

As  a  consequence,  his  place  is  crowded  nightly 
by  men,  women  and  children,  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  being  as  warmly  welcomed  as  if 
they  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  On 
one  side  is  placed  a  table  running  lengthwise,  at 
which,  by  close  packing  on  both  sides,  about  fifty 
persons  can  be  seated.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
0.  H.  Campbell,  Superintendent,  received  the 
guests  for  J.  W.  Farmer.  Preference  was  given 
to  the  women,  the  men  being  admonished  to 
"  allow  the  ladies  to  come  in  first."  The  table 
being  filled  up  on  both  sides,  those  on  the  walk 
had  to  wait  till  the  first  table  full  were  served. 
One  haggard  looking  woman,  of  Irish  nativity, 
says  : — "  When  you  get  to  work  again  in  the 
summer,  and  are  earning  money  for  yourselves, 
don't  forget  the  man  who  fed  you  in  the  winter 
when  you  were  starving,  but  patronize  him  so 
that  he  shall  lose  nothing  by  you." 

Meantime  those  inside  are  astonishing  their 
stomachs  with  a  hearty  meal.  There  is  a  variety 
for  them  to  choose  from — cold  corned  beef,  ham, 
pork,  fish,  bread,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips, 
onions,  &c,  and  soup.  Soup  is  in  great  demand — 
hot,  rich  soup,  made  from  wholesome  knuckles 
of  beef,  rich  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  served 
out  in  steaming  pint  bowls.  It  contains  the 
nourishment  of  all  the  other  dishes  served  there, 
with  the  additional  recommendation  of  warming 
as  well  as  filling  the  stomach.  Each  one  has  his 
pint  bowl  full,  and  a  second  one  if  be  wants  it. 
At  the  table  sit  stout,  robust  young  men,  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  without  means,  who  would 
sooner  pay  for  their  meals  in  labor  if  that  were 
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possible.  Then  there  is  a  tottering  old  man, 
whose  whitened  locks  and  wrinkled  face  tell  of 
sixty  winters  at  least,  sitting  beside  an  emaciated 
mother,  whose  babe  suckles  while  she  eats.  Here 
are  little  boys  and  girls  whose  chins  are  below 
the  level  of  the  bowl  they  eat  from.  All  are 
welcome,  and  all  are  fed.  As  they  rise  from  the 
table  they  turn  to  the  manager,  each  and  every 
one,  with  a  "God  bless  you,  sir,"  or  "  much  ob- 
liged to  you,  sir."  So  hearty  comes  to  them 
the  answer,  "  you're  perfectly  welcome,  sir ; 
come  again  to-morrow  night  and  every  night  when 
you  are  hungry,"  that  they  almost  feel  they  have 
done  J-  W.  Farmer  a  service. 

Another  company  is  admitted,  and  they  take 
their  seats  as  directed,  waiting  in  silence  their 
turn  to  be  served.  Here  is  a  little  girl,  ragged 
and  barefoot,  who  has  been  waiting  outside  in  the 
snow  for  half  an  hour ;  she  hangs  back  a  mo- 
ment to  speak  to  C.  H.  Campbell.  He  is  soon  at 
her  side,  and  she  whispers,  "  Please,  sir,  my 
mother  is  sick  to-night  and  can't  come ;  won't 
you  please  let  me  take  her  something  to  eat  ?" 
u  Certainly,  my  dear,"  replies  the  manager ; 
"  you  sit  right  down  now  and  eat  all  you  can,  and 
your  mother  shall  have  some  too."  The  child 
takes  her  seat  joyfully,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
bowl  of  hot  soup  is  placed  before  her,  and  beside 
it  is  a  little  tin  pan  full  of  the  same  food  for  her 
mother.  She  swallows  hers  in  haste,  and  turning 
to  give  the  heartfelt  "Thank  you,  sir,"  runs 
home  as  fast  as  she  can. 

The  articles  of  food  served  to  the  poor  by  J.W. 
Farmer  are  of  the  most  wholesome  kind — sweet, 
fresh  vegetables,  Heckers'  fresh  and  toasted  bread, 
fresh  fish  and  meats,  just  from  the  markets,  all 
cooked  in  the  cleanest  and  nicest  manner.  The 
soup  is  made  in  a  large  forty-gallon  cauldron,  and 
is  kept  on  the  fire  constantly.  This  requires  to 
be  replenished  once  or  twice  during  the  night,  ! 
when  more  vegetables  and  meat,  ready  cooked, 
are  put  in,  and  the  last  made  is  quite  as  rich  as 
the  first.  The  number  of  people  fed  thus  far  of 
an  evening  has  varied  from  150  to  400,  many  of 
them  being  regular  customers,  the  meal  they  get 
there  being  the  only  regular  one  they  have.  In 
1857,  we  are  informed  that  two- thirds  of  those  fed 
by  J.  W.  Farmer  were  natives  of  Ireland.  This 
year  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  fed  have, 
been  Germans,  and  there  are  more  Americans 
than  Irish  among  them.  The  amount  of 
food  consumed,  and  the  expense  attending 
the  enterprise  for  the  short  time  it  has  been 
in  existence  this  Winter,  cannot  be  estimated,  as 
he  has  kept  no  account  of  it.  His  house  is  full 
of  provisions,  and  he  feeds  the  hungry  multitude 
from  the  same  qualities  of  food  as  he  puts  upon 
his  own  table.  He  says  that  if  the  times  grow 
any  worse,  and  mechanics  are  likely  to  suffer  still 
more,  he  shall  keep  his  free  dining  saloon  open 
seven  days  in  a  week  from  daylight  until  mid- 
night.    John  W.  Farmer,  while  he  is  not  so 


wealthy  as  many  others  in  our  city,  possesses  at 
amount  of  property  which  enables  him  to  live  com 
fortably,  and  to  help  those  who  are  less  fortunat< 
than  himself.  He  is  a  plumber  by  trade,  an< 
does  an  extensive  business  at  No.  248  Broomi 
street. 


From  the  North  American  and  TJ.  S.  Gazette. 
SHALL  THE  PEOPLE  OP  KANSAS  PERISH  ? 

This  is  the  question  which  the  providence  o 
the  hour  asks  of  the  American  people.  Fron 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  of  our  fellow  citizens  ar 
to-day  in  a  state  of  fearful  destitution.  Th< 
entire  harvest  of  the  last  year  has  failed.  Wit! 
no  accumulated  capital  or  resources,  resulting 
from  the  careful  industry  and  savings  of  genera 
tions,  this  calamity  brings  absolute  desolatioi 
and  utter  want  upon  the  poor  pioneers  of  tha 
youngest  State  in  our  American  confederacy 
For  months  their  touching  appeal  has  been  urge( 
upon  the  twenty  millions  of  the  free  States 
They  have  asked,  and  they  still  ask,  from  th< 
ample  stores  of  their  brethren,  the  bare  necessi 
ties  of  living,  till  the  harvest  of  1861  shal 
again  supply  their  wants.  They  need  500,00( 
bushels  of  grain  for  food,  which  would  be  bareb 
ten  bushels  to  each  person  for  as  many  months— 
a  bushel  a  month  to  each.  They  need  wheat 
corn,  potatoes,  and  other  seed,  to  plant  500,00( 
acres  of  ground  this  spring.  They  need  fifty 
thousand  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes,  and  warn 
garments  for  fifty  thousand  people,  insufficiently 
clad  and  unable  to  get  a  supply.  The  westen 
States,  mostly  Illinois  and  Iowa,  have  giver 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  during  the  last  foui 
months.  And  the  west  and  the  east,  in  response 
to  an  appeal  which  has  been  sent  to  twenty 
millions  of  people,  through  the  press  and  pulpi 
of  the  free  States,  have  given  just  about  monej 
!  enough  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  food  that  tw( 
States  have  given.  They  have  given,  perhaps 
also  a  tenth  part  of  the  cl"thing  which  is  needed 
But  as  yet  no  response  to  the  cry  of  our  suffer 
ing  fellow  citizens  of  Kansas,  at  all  commen 
surate  to  the  demands  of  the  exigency  of  the 
suffering  to  be  relieved,  has  been  made  by  the 
people.  The  New  England  Relief  Committee 
and  the  New  York  Committee,  anjd  all  othei 
agencies  at  work,  have  not  secured  a  third  pari 
as  much  for  this  object,  by  months  of  earnesi 
effort,  as  this  country  contributed  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  when  there  was  not  half  tlje 
wealth  in  the  country  that  there  is  now,  for  the 
poor  famine  stricken  Irish.  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  so.  And  yet  I  believe  it  is  owing  fij 
the  fact  that  the  extreme  distress  of  that  distant 
people  is  not  realized  by  their  brethren,  whn 
are  blessed  with  an  overabundant  harvest.  Is 
it  impossible  to  bring  this  case  of  utter  need  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  patriotic  and  Christian  duty 
on  the  other,  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  ?    If  so,  then  indeed  have  we  fallen  or 
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evil  times,  and  the  golden  age  of  our  fathers  is 
succeeded  by  a  sordid  age  of  brass.  But  I  do 
not,  I  will  not  believe  it.  With  faith  in  the 
American  heart,  I  appeal  to  the  people  to  help 
their  suffering  brethren  in  Kansas. 

You  have  read  the  dispatches  from  Gen. 
Pcmeroy  and  Hyatt,  and  perhaps  have  thought 
that  these  were  sensation  articles.  But  as  a 
Kansas  man,  and  speaking  for  the  people  of  that 
State,  from  the  stand-point  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  I  do  most  solemnly 
assure  you  that  there  are  distress  and  agony  in 
Kansas,  caused  by  famine,  wide  spread  and  fear- 
ful, such  as  no  pen  can  describe  and  no  mind 
realize,  except  through  the  stern  test  of  actual 
suffering.  In  a  letter  before  me,  dated  Decem- 
ber 17,  written  by  G.  L.  Squire,  chairman  of  the 
Centralia  Relief  Committee,  I  find  words  like 
these :  u  In  this  community,  (of  330  persons,) 
with  the  exception  of  four  families,  we  are 
literally  destitute  of  comfortable  winter  clothing. 
In  a  circle  of  three  miles  there  are  forty  children 
without  a  shoe  to  their  feet,  with  only  one  poor 
thin  suit  of  clothing  apiece.  There  are  women 
in  our  community  who  are  shoeless,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  eastern 
city  life,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  sick- 
ness of  the  husband  and  the  father,  are  obliged 
to  feed  the  cow  and  prepare  the  fuel.  We  have 
but  a  scant  supply  of  poor  weedy  hay  for  our 
stock.  We  are  obliged  to  haul  all  our  food  from 
Atchison,  sixty  miles  ;  and  when  we  think  what 
we  are  to  do  for  seed  in  the  spring,  and  for  food 
till  Providence  blesses  us  with  another  harvest, 
the  future  looks  gloomy  and  dark  in  the  extreme." 
Those  forty  children  belong  to  my  own  Sabbath 
school.  Those  suffering  families  are  my  own  neigh- 
bors and  members  of  my  own  parish.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  of  interior  Kansas  are  in  a  similar 
condition.  Will  the  millions  in  the  States,  whose 
labors  in  the  past  year  have  been  so  abundantly 
blessed,  withold  from  these  destitute  thousands 
the  relief  they  need  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  impossible.  If  one  fifth  of  the  twenty  millions 
in  the  free  States  would  each  contribute  a  dime, 
their  contributions  would  furnish  a  fund  of$I00,- 
000.  If  the  people  of  Philadelphia  would  give 
in  this  proportion,  a  sum  of  $12,000  would  be 
raised  here.  Now  I  ask  the  editors  and  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  this  city,  if  this  thing 
cannot  be  done  All  that  is  needed  is  the  right 
concert  of  action.  Can  this  be  secured  ?  I  would 
suggest  that  every  pastor,  not  only  in  Philadel- 
phia but  everywhere  else  as  well,  ask  his  people 
to  hand  in  each  his  u  two  mites"  at  once  for 
this  purpose  .You  can  send  directly  to  Gen.  S.  C. 
Pomeroy,  of  Atchison,  the  chairman  of  the  State 
relief  committee,  or  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan bank,  treasurer  of  the  New  York  relief 
committee,  or  to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb,  No.  3 
Winter  street,  Boston,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 
England  Kansas  relief  committee.    I  am  the 


agent  of  the  last  named  committee,  and  I  would 
mention,  as  a  special  recommendation  of  their 
work,  that  they  have  instructed  their  agent,  whom 
they  have  sent  to  Kansas  to  co-operate  with  the 
general  and  local  committees  there,  in  securing 
an  impartial  distribution,  to  look  after  and  re- 
lieve the  poor  colored  refugees  from  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Missouri,  who  are  found  in  great  des- 
titution in  southern  Kansas,  and  the  Indians  also, 
many  of  whom  are  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
need,  as  well  as  our  own  white  American  citizens. 
This  charity,  like  the  love  of  the  Great  Master, 
should  enfold  and  bless  all  who  are  "weary  and 
heavy-laden,"  whatever  their  complexion  or  race 
may  be.  To  those  poor  starving  men,  "  without  a 
home  or  a  nationality,"  the  committee  have  already 
appropriated  several  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the 
same  object  much  more  must  be  given.  Shall  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  food,  seed  and  clothing,  or 
shall  they  be  left  to  perish  ?  To  you,  American 
brethren,  Providence  propounds  this  question. 
On  your  answer  much  that  deeply  concerns  you 
and  your  children  is  depending. 

Daniel  Foster. 
General  Agent  of  the  New  England  Kansas 
Relief  Committee. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  News. — Parlament  was  to  be  opened  on 
the  5th  instant  by  Queen  Victoria  in  person. 

Cotton. — The  London  Times,  in  a  leader  on  the 
question  of  the  India  Cotton  Supply  and  the  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Manchester,  repeats  the  opinion  that 
Manchester  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  agitate,  but 
to  act.  What  the  Indian  cultivation  wants  is  a  remu- 
nerative market,  and  that  Manchester  must  be  pre- 
pared to  offer,  if  she  would  meet  the  present  and  the 
future  difficulties,  even  at  the  cost  at  first  of  a  small 
difference  between  its  price  and  that  of  America. 

United  States. — The  London  Times  says  the  public 
are  beginning  to  recover  confidence  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  no  political  alter- 
ations that  may  take  place  will  be  likely  to  disturb  the 
channels  to  which  the  business  of  the  country  has 
through  generations  naturally  adapted  itself. 

Cotton  Culture. — The  public  journals  are  filled 
with  communications  and  suggestions  relative  to  the 
importance  and  ability  of  cultivating  cotton  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Conference  at  Manchester, 
on  the  subject  of  cultivating  it  in  India,  was  attract- 
ing much  attention.  Various  resolutions  were  passed, 
one  of  which  calls  on  the  Government  to  afford  every 
encouragement  to  European  traders,  planters  and  cap- 
italists. 

A  Good  Law. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Assembly,  forbidding  the  use  of  camphene 
in  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  This  bill  cannot  too 
early  become  a  law.  Camphene  is  as  dangerous  as 
gunpowder,  and  should  never  be  found  around  hotels 
or  any  other  institution  open  to  the  public.  More  lives 
are  lost  from  camphene  than  from  murder. 

Cold  Weatber  in  Europe. — Letters  from  Berlin  des- 
cribe the  winter  there  as  the  severest  that  has  been 
known  since  1812,  the  year  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Russia.  From  the  other  European  capitals  we  have 
similar  accounts,  coupled  with  sad  pictures  of  the  dis- 
tress and  suffering  nf  the  working  nl«^ 
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According  to  a  despatch  received  at  Paris  from  Con- 
stantinople, Russia,  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  have 
proposed  at  Constantinople,  and  most  probably  also 
elsewhere,  the  re-opening  of  conferences  for  improv- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey, 

New  Postal  Arrangement. — As  the  postal  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  France  does  not 
stipulate  any  condition  of  payment  for  newspapers 
and  other  articles  of  printed  matter  addressed  to  coun- 
tries to  which  France  serves  as  an  intermediate  point, 
and  to  which  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  obligatory  upon  the  French  public,  and  as 
the  French  post  office  ha<?  no  means  of  collecting  at 
destination  the  rates  of  postage  which  are  chargeable 
for  the  sea  transportation  of  articles  of  priotei  mat- 
ter between  Marseilles  and  the  ports  of  debarkation 
in  Asia,  via  Suez,  or  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  a  re- 
quest has  been  made  that  printed  matter  of  every  kind 
sent  from  the  United  States  for  Spain,  Portugal,  Gib- 
ralter,  and  places  on  the  Indian  St  a  and  Sea  of  China, 
may  not  in  future  be  despatched  to  France,  but  in  the 
British  mail  via  London. — National  Intelligencer. 

Cultivation  op  Cotton  in  South  America. — A 
meeting  of  capitalists  has  been  called  in  New  York, 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  to  organize  an  association 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  free  labor  :  "  H.  S. 
Sanford,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  travelled  extensively 
in  Central  and  South  America  for  four  or  five  years, 
with  a  view  to  this  subject,  has  lately  given  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations  to  the  public  through  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal.  He  states  that  there  is  a  larger 
cotton  territory,  of  the  best  qua  ity,  souh ward,  than  ihe 
whole  area  of  the  Cotton  States  of  our  Union.  The 
plant  grows  spontaneously,  and  the  wild  cotton  is  in 
common  use  among  the  natives.  From  Peru,  H.  S. 
Sanford  saw  a  single  lot  of  1,500  bales  coming  over 
the  Isthmus  by  railroad,  destined  for  England,  and 
though  badly  ginned,  so  fine  was  the  staple,  it  brought 
18  cents  per  pound.  From  Venezuela,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  fifty  to  seventy-five  million  pounds  are  ex- 
ported annually,  mostly  to  Germany,  at  13  to  15  cents  ! 
per  pound.  Thirty  years  since  the  export  from  Gre- 
nada wns  reporied  at  100,000  bales  annually.  It  still 
grows  luxuriantly,  but  is  no  longer  cultivated  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Mexico  abounds  in  rich  cotton 
lands,  on  both  ber  eastern  and  western  coasts.  A 
considerable  amount  of  machinery  is  being  shipped 
eow  from  New  York  for  Acapulco,  destined  for  cot- 
ton cleaning  in  that  neighborhood." — Exchange  Paper. 

Sorghum  Molasses. — In  some  parts  of  Illinois  sor- 
ghum growing  and  molasses  making  have  been  carried 
on  quite  extensively  during  the  past  year.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  well  says  : 

"We  look  forward  to  the  day,  and  that  not  far 
distant,  when  every  Western  State  will  not  only  i 
manufacture  itg  own  molasses,  but  cargoes  of  mer-  j 
chantable  sugar,  for  supplying  less  favored  parts  of  , 
the  country.    The  sorghum  is  a  tenfold  more  prorais-  | 
ing  oVject  of  experiment  than  w;is  the  sugar  beet  { 
when  first  taken  up  by  tbe  French,  but  th*»  latter  plant 
harf  become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  French  agri-  ' 
culture,  and  an  immense  amount  of  capital  is  invested 
in  the  production  of  6ugar  therefrom,  with  results 
eminently  satisfactory    to   capralists,  farmers,  the 
Government,  and  the  consumers  of  cheap  sugar. 
Let  the  West  profit  by  the  experience,"  I 

Australian  Explorations. — The  last  news  from 
Australia  is  in  one  respect  tbe  most  important  ever  re- 
ceived, so  far  as  the  interests  of  England  are  involved. 
The  problem  as  to  tbe  possibility  of  crossing  the  con- 
tinent has  been  virtually  solved,  and  no  question  now 
remains  that  a  land  tranbit  may  be  opened  up,  avail- 


able, not  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce, 
but  also  for  telegraphic  communication.  At  Ade- 
laide, the  general  impression  was  that  the  track 
through  the  territory  thus  explored  might  be  made 
available  almost  immediately  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation with  India. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal.— The  Flour  market  is  remarkably 
quiet,  and  prices  are  rather  weak.  A  few  huodred 
barrels  Western  extra  were  taken  for  shipment  at 
$5  00  per  barrel.  Small  sales  are  making  to  retail, 
ers  at  about  the  same  figure  for  common,  superfine 
and  straight  brands ;  $5  25  a  5  37  for  extra  family, 
and  $6  a  6  50  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little  doing  in 
Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  Tbe  former  is  held  at  $3  50 
a  3  62    The  latter  held  at  $2  87. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  small, 
and  prices  are  without  material  change.  Small  sales 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at 
$1  26  a  1  28  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges 
from  $1  33  a  1  40.  Rye  is  doll  at  67  a  68  c.  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  63  cet  ts  for  Southern.  Corn  is  firm. 
Sales  of  new  yellow  at  58  cents  in  the  cars,  and  59  c. 
afloat.  Oats  are  steady  at  32  cents  for  Penna.,  and 
31  cents  for  Delaware.  Barley  Malt  ranges  from  85 
to  95  cents. 

Clovkrseed  is  dull.  Sales  of  good  and  prime  at  4  50 
a  $4  87  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  2  50. 
Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  44. 


T^ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
y j  present  School  Term  of  the  above  Institution, 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  on  2nd  day,  the 
18th  of  2nd  month  next,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  particulars  will 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  same,  on  applica- 
tion to  WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  or 
WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER, 

Principal  Instructor. 
2d  mo.  16th,  1861.— 8t. 


TpAIRVlLLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
JJ  AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  tbe  most 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  on 
tbe  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861,  will  commence  Second 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th.  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Vacation,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  Address 
JESSE  D.  SB  ARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa 
References,  Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove  Pa; 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St,  Phila  ;  T.  M.  Plumrner, 
Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd,  8t. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School; 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day,  ( the  18tb)  o1 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  paniculars,  address 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  PeDna. 

1st  mo.  26. — 2m. 


Merrihew  <£  Thompson,  Pr.«,  Lodgo  et. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  J  LET  HER  NOT  GO  :  KEEP  HER;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN 
(Continued  from  page  787.) 

We  continued  with  Friends  in  this  city,  and  at- 
tended their  two  meetings  on  First-day,  and  in 
the  evening  had  an  opportunity  with  several  to 
satisfaction,  for  oar  love  rather  increased;  next 
morning  feeling  my  mind  clear  of  Friends  in  Hol- 
land, I  was  easy  to  return  towards  England,  and 
accompanied  by  several  to  the  skute  we  took 
leave  and  went  to  Turgow  by  water,  from  thence 
by  wagon  to  Rotterdam,in  all  about  forty- two  miles. 
There  are  no  members  of  our  society  left  in  this 
city ;  we  went  to  see  the  meeting  house,  and  had 
some  thoughts  of  having  a  meeting ;  but  being 
the  time  of  a  great  fair,  which  occasioned  a  con- 
course of  rude  people,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  having  one  to  advantage. 

John  Vanderwaarf,  Jr.,  came  with  us  to  Rot- 
terdam, with  whom  we  parted  in  much  love  early 
on  Fourth-day  morning  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
Eighth  month,  and  went  on  board  the  same  ship 
which  brought  us  hither,  it  having  made  a  voy- 
age to  England  and  back  since  ;  we  sailed  with 
a  fair  wind  down  the  Maze  to  the  Briell  before 
noon,  when  it  becoming  contrary,  we  lay  at 
anchor  until  First-day  morning,  then  proceed- 
ing, we  passed  over  the  dangerous  sands  and  so 
to  sea,  and  arrived  at  Yarmouth  about  one  the 
next  day,  and  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  the 
same  evening. 

In  this  journey  to  Holland,  we  travelled  by 
sea  and  land  about  five  hundred  miles. 

From  Yarmouth  we  went  in  a  chaise  to  Nor- 


wich, where  friends  were  rejoiced  to  see  us,  and 
we  were  thankful  for  our  safe  return,  and  being 
concerned  to  spend  some  more  time  among  them 
in  this  city,  we  visited  a  few  families  and  attend- 
ed their  Monthly  Meeting,  also  their  two  meet- 
ings on  First-day,  which  were  dull  and  heavy  ; 
the  minds  of  the  people  being  too  much  outward, 
I  found  it  my  place  to  recommend  silence  by 
example  more  than  by  words,  in  both  those 
meetings. 

Next  day  in  company  with  other  Friends  I 
went  to  visit  Hannah  Lucas,  a  school  mistress, 
who  was  newly  convinced  ;  she  was  in  a  low  state 
of  mind  ;  our  visit  was  to  mutual  satisfaction,  be- 
ing comforted  together. 

At  their  week  day  meeting  on  Third-day,  I 
had  a  seasonable  time  to  discharge  my  mind  to- 
wards Friends  in  that  city,  in  which  I  was  led  to 
deal  plainly  with  them.  They  are  a  loving  peo- 
ple to  strangers  and  each  other;  but  there  is  a 
want  of  weightiness  of  spirit,  and  of  a  proper  care 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

Before  my  going  to  Holland  I  was  at  the  shop 
of  a  barber  in  this  city  several  times  to  be  shav- 
ed ;  the  second  time  I  was  there,  I  had  to  wait 
a  while  for  my  turn,  he  having  no  assistant ;  and 
when  the  others  were  gone  out  he  told  me,  he  was 
sorry  I  had  to  wait,  and  hoped  he  should  have  my 
custom,  and  that  if  I  would  come  on  Saturdays 
and  Wednesdays  in  the  forenoon  I  need  not  wait; 
but  in  the  afternoon  others  came  ;  I  asked  him 
what  days  of  the  week  those  were  which  he  call- 
ed Saturday  and  Wednesday  ?  He  seemed  to 
wonder  at  my  ignorance,  but  knew  not  how  to 
tell  me  otherwise.  I  said,  I  do  not  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  any  days  so  named  ;  he  replied, 
that  is  true ;  for  what  reason  then,  said  I,  dost 
thou  call  them  so  ?  Because  it  is  a  common  cus- 
tom, said  he.  Suppose  then,  said  I,  that  we  lived 
in  a  heathen  country  among  infidels  who  wor- 
shiped idols,  should  we  follow  their  customs  be- 
cause common  ?  He  replied,  by  no  means.  I  then 
said,  If  I  have  understood  rightly,  the  heathens 
gave  the  days  of  the  week  those  names.  I  never 
heard  that  before,  said  he  ;  pray  for  what  reason  1 
I  answered,  they  worshipped  the  Sun  on  the  First- 
day  of  the  week  and  named  it  after  their  idol,  Sun- 
day ;  the  Moon  on  the  Second-day  of  the  week, 
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so  came  Monday,  and  the  other  days  after  other 
idols,  for  they  had  many  gods ;  Third  day  they 
called  Tuesday  after  their  idol  Tuisco  ;  and  after 
the  idol  Woden,  Fourth-day  they  called  Wednes- 
day, and  Fifth- day  after  their  idol  Thor  they 
called  Thursday  ;  from  Friga,  Friday  ;  and  after 
Saturn  they  called  the  Seventh-day,  Saturday  ; 
and  as  I  believe  in  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,  and  expect  eternal 
life  by  no  other  name  or  power,  I  dare  not  for 
conscience  sake  own  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  or 
name  a  day  after  them  ;  but  choose  the  names 
which  the  days  were  called  by  when  the  Most 
High  performed  his  several  works  of  creation,  viz. 
first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  which  is  scriptural, 
most  plain  and  easily  understood. 

He  seemed  some  what  affected  with  the  infor- 
mation, and  I  desired  him  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter for  himself,  and  not  to  think  that  1  design- 
ed to  impose  upon  him.  The  next  time  of  my  go- 
ing to  his  shop,  he  showed  me  some  papers  where- 
on he  had  begun  to  learn  algebra,  and  asked  me 
how  I  liked  it ;  I  said  it  might  be  useful  to  some, 
but  that  I  could  take  up  grubbing  or  follow  the 
plough  without  studying  algebra,  as  he  might 
also  shave  a  man,  &c,  without  it j  besides  I 
found  it  a  more  profitable  and  delightful  study 
to  be  quietly  employed  in  learning  the  law  of  the 
Lord  written  in  mine  own  heart,  so  that  I  might 
walk  before  him  acceptably. 

On  my  return  from  Holland  to  Norwich,  a 
man  ran  to  me  in  the  street  putting  a  paper  into 
my  hand,  and  immediately  left  me,  whom  I  soon 
found  to  be  this  barber ;  the  letter  contained  an 
innocent  child-like  acknowledgment  to  me  for 
my  freedom  with  him,  as  is  before  mentioned,  in 
language  rather  too  much  shewing  his  value  for 
me  as  an  instrument  \  and  believing  him  to  be 
reached  by  the  love  of  Truth,  and  in  measure 
convinced  of  the  principle  thereof,  I  thought  it 
best  to  leave  him  in  the  Lord's  band  for  further 
instruction,  to  learn  by  the  immediate  teachings  I 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  his  love  might  be  cen- 
tred on  the  true  Beloved  of  souls ;  for  want 
whereof  many  are  hurt,  looking  outward  and 
growing  in  head  knowledge,  seeking  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  men,  from  whom  we  are  to 
cease,  his  breath  and  life  being  stopped  at  the 
Lord's  command.  | 
I  mention  this  passage  with  a  view  to  stir  up 
ray  friends  of  the  same  holy  profession,  to  let  their 
language  in  words  be  the  real  language  of  Truth 
to  all  men,  in  purity  of  spirit,  and  not  to  name 
the  days  of  the  week  or  months  after  the  heathen- 
ish idolatrous  customs,  saying,  for  excuse,  that 
they  to  whom  they  speak  do  best  understand 
them,  and  it  saves  them  any  further  explanation, 
which  excuse  is  far  from  proceeding  from  a  dis- 
position apt  to  teach,  and  letting  the  light  of 
Truth  shine  as  they  ought.  Neither  do  men, 
said  our  blessed  Instructor,  light  a  candle  and 
put  it  under  a  bushel;  but  on  a  candlestick,  and 


it  giveth  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house,  Mat.  v' 
21.  Nor  doth  the  Lord  enlighten  his  candle, 
that  is  the  spirit  of  man,  with  the  pure  knowl- 
edge of  Truth,  that  we  should  cover  it,  either 
with  an  easeful  disposition  to  save  ourselves  trou- 
ble, or  hide  the  work  thereof  under  the  covering 
bushel  of  worldly  saving  care,  after  the  gain  and 
treasure  of  this  world  j  but  that  it  may  stand  on 
the  candlestick,  and  thereby  crown  those  who  are 
thus  favored  with  the  holy  Light,  that  as  a  city 
set  on  an  hill  they  cannot  be  hid. 

The  corrupt  language  of  you  to  a  single  per- 
son, and  calling  the  months  and  days  by  heathen 
names,  are  esteemed  by  some  to  be  little  things ; 
but  if  a  faithful  testimony  in  these  little  things, 
was  blessed  in  the  instance  before  mentioned, 
even  to  the  raising  an  earnest  inquiry  after  the 
saving  knowledge  of  God  and  his  blessed  Son, 
j  whom  to  know  is  Eternal  Life,  perhaps  such 
I  who  baulk  their  testimony  to  the  pure  Talent  of 
!  Truth  given  them  to  profit  withal,  may  one  day 
have  their  portion  appointed  with  the  wicked  and 
;  slothful  servant,  see  Mat.  xxv.  24,  25,  &c. 
j     After  the  last  mentioned  meeting  I  found  my 
mind  easy  to  leave  Norwich,  and  went  with 
Richard  Brewster  and  wife  to  Wymondam  that 
evening,  and  next  day  to  Edmondsbury,  where 
feeling  an  engagement  of  mind  we  stayed  eight 
days,  attending    their  several  meetings,  and 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  is  composed  of  five  par- 
ticular meetings,  where,  under  a  sense  of  a  for- 
ward formal  ministry,  my  soul  mourned  and  was 
clothed  with  sorrow  ;  the  next  day  we  had  a 
precious  meeting,  and  the  same  evening  another 
with  the  ministers  and  solid  Friends,  in  which 
it  became  my  concern  to  set  forth  the  care  they 
ought  to  exercise  over  each  other,  and  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  to  deal  plainly  with  those  that 
did  not  keep  their  places  :  Truth  owned  us  to- 
gether and  I  believe  the  opportunity  will  be  re- 
membered. 

My  mind  being  drawn  towards  Wales,  my 
companion  John  Pemberton  who  had  been  with 
me  three  years,  having  travelled  together  in  much 
love  and  unity,  inclining  to  go  towards  London, 
we  parted  in  the  same  love,  and  I,  accompanied 
by  my  kind  friend  Richard  Brewster,  went  to 
Henry  Gray's  at  Godmanchester  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  the  next  day  to  Wellingborough  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  were  at  their  two  meet- 
ings on  First-day  the  twenty-third  of  the  Ninth 
month,  which  were  heavy  for  want  of  more  faith- 
ful inward  laborers;  that  evening  I  had  also  a 
sitting  with  a  sick  friend. 

Next  morning  my  friend  R.  Brewster  returned 
homewards,  and  several  Friends  coming  to  take 
leave  of  me,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  remark  to 
them  the  reason  that  their  meetings  were  so  dull 
and  cloudy ;  for  I  thought  I  clearly  saw  there 
was  a  neglect  among  them  of  putting  the  disci- 
pline in  practice,  where  disorders  were  evident ; 
and  that  this  neglect  had  caused  them  to  suffer, 
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which  would  still  continue  and  increase,  until  | 
they  set  the  testimony  of  Truth  over  the  heads  of  | 
such  who  by  disorderly  walking  had  brought  a 
reproach  thereon.  The  Friends  were  affected, 
and  acknowledged  they  believed  it  to  be  the  case 
amongst  them.  We  parted  in  tenderness,  and  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  with  an  income  of  solid 
peace,  and  after  riding  thirty-seven  miles  reached 
Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  next  day  Eat- 
ington  in  Warwickshire,  where  I  met  with  my 
friends  Richard  Partridge  and  Mary  Weston  of 
London,  and  we  were  truly  glad  to  see  each 
other,  spending  the  day  together,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Friends  in  the  evening  to  our  mutual 
comfort  j  we  went  in  company  to  Warwick  and 
Coventry,  and  at  the  meeting  at  the  last  place, 
which  was  comfortable,  I  thought  I  sensibly  felt 
the  benefit  of  the  paiuful  labor  I  had  been  exer- 
cised in  when  there  before.  R.  Partridge  re- 
turning to  London,  Mary  Weston  went  with  me 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Leicester,  which  be- 
gan with  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  and 
one  for  worship  and  discipline  was  held  the  same 
day,  the  service  in  which  lay  heavy  upon  me, 
and  Truth  favored,  the  power  thereof  being  felt 
to  the  comfort  of  many  ;  and  I  wish  that  season 
may  not  be  forgotten  by  the  members  of  that 
meeting.  On  the  First-day  following  I  went  to  a 
general  meeting  at  Badgeley,  and  had  an  evening 
meeting  at  Daniel  Lythal's  at  Polesworth,  who 
hath  a  large  family  of  hopeful,  tender  children. 
I  next  went  to  Allen  England's  at  Tamworth,  and 
had  a  satisfactory  opportunity  in  his  family 
to  which  I  had  felt  a  drawing  in  my  mind  for 
some  time  ;  but  did  not  know  that  it  would  fall 
so  in  the  way  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Stafford, 
which  I  attended, and  there  met  my  friend  Joshua 
Tofft,  in  company  with  whom  I  returned  to 
Ridgeley,  and  next  day  had  a  meeting  at  widow 
Morris's  and  another  that  evening  at  Uttuxiter, 
from  thence  to  Leek,  and  after  a  favored  meeting 
went  home  with  Joshua  to  Hargate,  where,  after 
resting  one  day,  had  another  meeting  at  Leek, 
and  an  opportunity  with  some  Friends  at  Joshua 
Strangman's,  wherewith  I  had  a  degree  of  peace. 

Accompanied  by  J.  Tofft  I  went  to  a  general 
meeting  at  Eaton  in  Cheshire,  then  to  Maccles- 
field, Stockport,  Morley,  and  Farnly,  the  last  of 
which  was  a  good  meeting  j  there  my  friend 
Samuel  Fothergill  met  me,  and  we  went  to  a 
meeting  at  Sutton  ;  the  next  day  Susanna  Fother- 
gill and  her  brother  Alexander  came  to  see  me, 
and  we  had  a  comfortable  time  together  at 
Thomas  Hough's,  being  owned  by  Truth.  I  was 
next  at  a  laborious  meeting  at  Newton,  though 
it  ended  well,  aud  after  it  I  met  again  with 
Joshua  Tofft  at  Edgebury,  and  had  a  meeting 
the  next  day  at  Middlewich,  then  at  Nantwich, 
and  Chester,  from  whence  rode  to  John  Bellows' 
at  Stretton.  My  travelling  and  labors  through 
Cheshire  was  in  a  particular  close  manner,  though 
there  are  some  solid  Friends  in  that  county. 


Passing  to  Shrewsbury  in  Shropshire,  I  was  at 
a  meeting  on  First-day  at  Colebrookdale  and  had 
some  close  work ;  but  Truth  seemed  to  give  vic- 
tory, and  in  the  evening  at  Abraham  Darby's 
house  had  an  opportunity,  in  which  the  testimony 
of  Truth  prevailed  to  the  tendering  some  high 
and  lofty  young  people  ;  whose  faults  were  told 
them  in  the  power  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  for 
which  the  sincere  were  truly  thankful. 

Next  day  returning  to  Shrewsbury,  I  went  to 
visit  Benjamin  Thomas  and  Richard  Bellows, 
who  had  been  confined  in  prison  about  four  years 
and  a  half  for  their  conscientious  refusal  to  pay 
tithes,  and  we  had  a  comfortable  season  to- 
gether in  the  jail,  feeling  the  living  presence  of 
the  Lord,  which  makes  his  people  free,  even  in 
prisons. 

The  day  following  had  a  meeting  in  this  town, 
and  one  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  John 
Young,  both  which  afforded  some  peace;  but  the 
life  of  Truth  is  at  a  low  state  in  Shropshire,  and 
the  professors  with  us  few  in  number. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


We  must  not  look  for  happiness  in  the  world, 
nor  in  the  things  of  the  world  ;  but  within  our- 
selves, in  our  temper,  and  in  our  heart. 


Clearness  of  intellect  is  the  result  of  pure  affec- 
tions. The  affections  are  to  the  intellect  as  win- 
dows; the  purer  they  are,  the  more  they  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness. 


INSCRIPTION  ON   A  WINDOW  OVERLOOKING  A 
GRAVE- YARD  IN  ENGLAND. 

Child  of  mortality,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whate'er 
thy  birth,  thy  fortune  or  thy  years,  gaze  not 
with  vacant  eye  or  passive  thought  on  those  gray 
tombs  below — the  monumented  dwellings  of  thy 
kindred,  corruption,  dust  and  worms.  What 
were  they  once,  who  unregarded  lie  beneath 
those  stones,  o'ergrown  with  foul  rank  weeds — 
nature's  low  refuse  ?  Much  like  thee,  active, 
intent  on  vain  pursuits,  each  toiling  for  his  share, 
some  little  and  some  more.  How  stationed  that 
part  immutable,  which  the  grave  holds  not  pris- 
oner— the  souls — how  fare  they  ?  Ah  I  no  far- 
ther question  ;  their  Maker  is  their  judge.  The 
voice  of  conscience  utters  truths  whose  import 
vast  reaches  to  eternity.  Go  thou,  prepare  to 
meet  thy  God,  for  thou  art  as  thy  fathers  were — 
a  pilgrim  aud  a  sojourner  on  earth. 


There  are  sensualists  in  religion,  who  perform 
acts  of  obedience  which  are  the  food  of  the  soul, 
not  because  they  sustain  life,  but  for  the  self- 
approval,  the  relish  which  accompanies  them. 
He  in  whom  the  love  of  God  is  perfected,  can 
afford  to  do  without  enjoyment,  because  he  has 
contentment. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  NOTICE  OF  THE  DIARY  AND  MEMOIR  OF 
JOHN  YEARDLEY. 

(Concluded  from  page.  789.) 

On  one  occasion  he  notices  a  season  of  remark- 
able solemnity  in  one  of  their  evening  meetings  on 
First-day.  "  A  most  remarkable  season  of  Divine 
favor  in  our  evening  assembly.  The  awe  which 
I  had  felt  over  my  spirit  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  not  feeling  a  freedom  to  break  my  mind  in 
the  meeting  in  the  morning,  induced  me  to  look 
to  the  evening  opportunity  with  fear  and 
trembling,  which  indeed  is  always  the  case 
when  I  feel  the  Master's  hand  upon  me.  The 
most  solemn  act  of  worship,  that  of  public  sup- 
plication, so  powerfully  impressed  my  mind, 
that  I  believed  it  right  to  yield  to  the  motion, 
which  I  humbly  trust  was  done  in  true  humility 
and  reverence  of  soul.  Our  spirits  were  so 
humbled  under  feelings  of  good,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  presented 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  former  transgressions,  strength  to  serve  the 
Most  High  with  acceptance,  and  to  be  finally 
prepared  to  reign  with  Him  in  glory.  0  how 
these  seasons  of  refreshing  will  rise  up  against 
us  in  the  great  day  of  account,  if  we  are  not 
concerned  to  improve  by  them!  Grant,  dearest 
Father,  that  1  may  experience  a  nearer  and 
stronger  tie  to  do  thy  will  more  perfectly  ;  and 
let  it  please  thee  to  remember  those  in  this 
place  and  this  land,  for  whom  my  spirit  so  often 
secretly  prays  and  mourns/'  Besides  the  at- 
tention which  he  gave  to  his  religious  concerns, 
John  Yeardley  does  not  appear  to  have  been  un- 
mindful of  the  importance  of  attending  to  some 
kind  of  business  which  would  yield  him  support, 
and  give  him  suitable  employment,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  other  matters,  he  informs  his  brother 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  commenced 
the  bleaching  of  flaxen  yarn,  and  describes  the 
process  very  clearly. 

"  Pyrmont  is  one  of  the  oldest  watering 
places  north  of  the  Alps.  The  inhabitants 
are  much  dependant  on  the  visitors  who 
resort  thither  during  the  summer  months, 
and  amongst  some  of  whom  may  be  reckoned 
members  of  the  first  families  in  Europe.  This 
year,  1823,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia 
were  there,  and  one  Fourth-day  attended  the 
Friends'  Meeting."  "The  attendance  of  visiters 
at  that  meeting  house,  was  often  numerous, 
which  was  a  cause  of  serious  concern  with  John 
Yeardley,  and  the  records  he  furnishes  of  his 
occasional  poverty  of  spirit  and  inward  distress, 
of  his  faithfulness  and  dedication  of  heart,  and 
the  Divine  favor  of  which  he  was  sometimes  the 
recipient,  are  of  a  most  interesting  nature.  As  1 
do  not  desire  to  make  many  further  extracts,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  memoir,  for  other  infor- 
mation. 


He  returned  to  England  in  1824,  and  on  the 
21st  of  Eleventh  month,  1826,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Martha  Savary,  a  minister  in 
unity  with  the  Friends  of  England,  and  who 
appears  truly  to  have  been  "  a  help  meet"  for 
hiin.  Before  this  marriage,  he  had  made  his  first 
continental  journey,  in  the  service  of  the  gospel. 
After  his  marriage,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he 
made  a  second  continental  journey,  to  revisit 
some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  to 
visit  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Waldenses 
in  the  Protestant  valleys  of  Piedmont ;  and  on 
their  return,  the  islands  of  Gurnsey  and  Jersey. 
Nearly  all  this  journey  they  completed,  and 
arrived  at  home  again  after  an  absence  of  nine 
months. 

From  1828  to  1832,  John  and  Martha  Yeard- 
ley were  engaged  with  home  occupations,  and 
with  religious  missions  to  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

In  1833,  they  entered  upon  another  journey 
to  the  Continent,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
friends,  and  having  also  a  prospect  of  visiting 
the  Grecian  Inlands.  They  went  first  to  Paris, 
thence  to  Nancy,  and  visited  Basle,  Neufchatel, 
Geneva,  aud  afterwards  journeyed  through  Italy, 
to  Anzona.  Here  they  embarked  for  Corfu,  and 
arriving  there,  looked  round  the  principal  places 
in  Greece,  including  Athens  and  Corinth,  and 
Castri,  the  ancient  Delphi.  At  Delphi  they  visited 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  saw  the  cave  in  the  rock  from  whence  the 
priests  pronounced  the  oracle.  The  account  of 
this  entire  journey  is  full  of  interest,  and  as 
John  and  Martha  Yeardley  had  prepared  them- 
selves by  learning  the  Greek  language,  they 
had  many  opportunities  for  religious  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  and  returned  to  England, 
in  1834,  after  an  absence  of  near  a  year.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  England  began  to  be  agitated  by  differences 
of  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  the  editor 
of  the  memoir  here  says  of  John  Yeardley,  that 
he  not  only  kept  himself  free  from  the  spirit 
of  party ;  but  left  it  very  much  to  others 
to  sway  the  affairs  of  the  Church. "  We 
transcribe  one  of  the  notes  of  John  Yeardley. 
after  attending  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1835. 

"  The  business  was  of  a  most  important  na- 
ture, and  sometimes  very  trying.  We  bad 
strong  proof  that  many  spirits  professing  to  have 
made  long  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  were 
not  enough  subdued  by  the  humbling  power  of 
Divine  grace ;  but  through  all,  I  trust,  our 
Heavenly  Father  dealt  with  us  in  mercy,  and 
sent  help  and  wisdom  to  direct  and  strengthen 
his  poor  tribulated  children." 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  unsectarian 
schools  established  in  Scarborough,  during  his 
residence  there,  for  the  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  and  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his 
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memory  by  the  late  mistress  of  the  Lancastrian 
school  is  inserted  in  the  work  at  page  293, 
from  which  I  make  a  short  extract. 

u  I  shall  never  forget  him,  not  only  for  the 
important  instruction  I  derived  from  him,  but 
also  his  valuable  assistance.  During  my  labors 
of  more  than  25  years,  I  had  none  to  help  me  as 
lie  did.  When  at  home  he  never  failed  to  visit 
us  every  afternoon,  no  matter  what  the  state 
of  the  weather  was  ;  snow,  wind,  or  rain,  he  was 
to  be  seen  at  half  past  two,  with  his  large  cape 
folded  round  him,  bending  before  the  blast, 
toiling  up  the  hill  near  the  school.  So  accus- 
tomed were  we  to  him,  that  his  coming  seemed 
a  matter  of  course/' 

At  the  period  alluded  to,  John  and  Martha 
Yeardley,  enjoyed  seven  years  relaxation  from 
their  continental  engagements,  but  were  oc- 
cupied with  religious  services  connected  with 
their  own  meetings.  "  But  their  minds  had 
been  for  some  time  in  preparation,  for  re- 
newing on  the  Continent  of  Europe  Chris- 
tian intercouse  with  some  of  their  old  friends, 
and  for  exploring  new  veins  of  religious  life,  in 
countries  which  they  had  not  yet  visited;"  and 
receiving  a  certificate  of  approbation  from  their 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  they  went  im- 
mediately to  Amiens  and  spent  a  year  in  carrying 
out  the  mission  for  which  they  left  England. 
Afterwards  they  commenced  and  completed 
another  journey  to  the  Continent,  also  with  the 
approbation  of  their  friends  at  home,  and  labored 
faithfully  in  their  mission  of  love  amongst  the 
people  to  whom  their  duty  called  them.  On 
this  occasion,  they  were  absent  more  than  six- 
teen months,  and  returned  to  England  much 
worn  by  travel. 

Martha  Yeardley  continued  in  feeble  health 
for  some  months,  and  died  full  of  peace,  in 
1851.  An  account  of  her  early  life,  convince- 
ment  and  dedication  to  religious  duty,  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  work,  and  cannot  be  read 
without  confidence  in  the  great  integrity  of  her 
heart.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  attended 
nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 
with  some  public  meetings  in  Leinster  province. 

In  1852,  he  again  felt  himself  called  to  a 
foreign  mission,  to  a  community  of  religious 
persons  in  Norway.  His  proposal  met  with  the 
unity  of  his  friends,  and  he  set  out  accompanied 
by  Peter  Bedford,  of  whom  he  writes,  "  His 
sweet  and  constantly  cheerful  spirits  comfort  and 
cheer  me."  On  the  voyage  he  employed  his 
time  (he  was  then  66  years  of  age)  in  adding  to 
the  little  stock  of  the  Norse  language  which  he 
had  acquired  at  home,  in  anticipation  of  the 
journey;  but  in  his  Gospel,  communications 
appears  to  have  used  an  interpreter. 

At  one  of  their  meetings,  held  eleven  miles 
from  Stavenger,  in  Norway,  he  speaks  thus  of  an 
evening  meeting  held  in  the  open  air,  near  the 
sea,  on  a  plantation  of  one  of  their  friends. 


"  7th  mo.  28.  Last  evening  we  had  a  solemn  op- 
portunity. The  rustling  of  the  trees,  the  gentle 
rolling  of  the  waves  behind  a  strong  sea  wall, 
and  the  warbling  of  the  little  birds,  all  seemed 
to  aid  our  worship;  but  these  would  have  been 
nothing,  had  not  the  presence  of  our  Divine 
Master  been  near.  After  meeting,  as  many  as 
could  be  seated,  partook  of  tea,  &c.  Their  kind- 
ness, seriousness,  simplicity  and  hospitality  are 
great.  All  flock  together,  as  if  they  were  one 
family." 

They  then  visited  Bergen,  and  returned 
by  Germany  to  England.  Receiving  a  certificate 
of  unity  and  sympathy  from  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  London,  and  a  Russian  passport  through  the  aid 
of  Samuel  Gurney,  who  also  gave  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
Petersburg,  John  Yeardley  set  out  for  Russia, 
and  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  9th  of  7th 
month,  1853.  Here  he  discovered  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  since  Wm.  Allen  and 
Stephen  Grellet  had  visited  that  capitol,  where 
they  labored  with  great  fidelity  to  the  light  af- 
forded them,  to  improve  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Being  much  concerned  at  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  they  suggested  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  and  his  men  of  authority,  some  changes 
of  importance.  The  emperor  entered  into  all 
their  plans  with  readiness,  and  is  said  to  have 
believed  their  Scripture  lessons  for  the  use  of 
the  Russian  schools  would  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage to  his  subjects.    This  was  in  1815. 

John  Yeardley  writes  in  1853,  "  we  find  the 
Scripture  lessons  are  no  more  in  use  in  the 
schools;  nor  is  the  Testament  in  the  Russian 
language  allowed  to  be  circulated.  The  Bible 
Society  is  just  alive,  but  can  hardly  breathe; 
other  institutions  languish  for  want  of  support  ; 
party  spirit  has  crept  in  to  their  great  injury." 

On  leaving  Petersburg,  he  went  to  Moscow, 
and  after  visiting  the  German  Colonies  at 
Rybalsk,  and  going  thence  to  the  Crimea,  Odessa, 
Constantinople,  Saiyrna,  and  Malta,  Nismes, 
and  some  other  places,  he  returned  home  the 
24th  of  Eleventh  month,  having  been  absent  four 
months.  In  this  journey  he  was  accompanied 
by  William  Rasche. 

His  last  journey  was  a  religious  mission  to 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which,  in  consequence  of  de- 
clining health,  he  failed  fully  to  accomplish,  and 
died  shortly  after  his  return  from  Constantino- 
ple, the  11th  of  Eighth  month,  1858.  T. 

Baltimore,  First  month  \9th,  1861. 


Many  a  true  heart  that  would  have  come  back 
like  a  dove  to  the  ark,  after  its  first  transgression, 
has  been  frightened  beyond  recall  by  the  savage 
charity  of  an  unforgiving  spirit. 

Sorrow  comes  soon  enough  without  despon- 
dency ;  it  does  a  man  no  good  to  carry  a  light- 
ning-rod to  attract  trouble. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
DR.  JENNER. 
(Continued  From  page  796.) 

Grave  as  was  the  evil  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  it  was  bearable  in  comparison 
with  what  happened  afterwards,  for  eighty  or 
ninety  years.  Before  the  practice  of  inoculation 
was  introduced,  the  pestilence  came  every  few 
years,  and  never  entirely  died  out  between  ;  but 
it  left  people's  minds  comparativaly  at  ease  in 
the  intervals.  Its  raging  periods  were  truly 
shocking.  It  carried  off  several  persons  in  one 
house,  if  not  the  entire  family.  It  left  those 
who  recovered  blind  of  one  eye,  or  both  ;  or 
deaf ;  or  in  such  a  state  as  to  die  by  pleurisy  in 
a  few  weeks,  or  consumption  in  a  few  months. 
Scrofula  remained  behind,  in  almost  every  house 
where  small-pox  had  been.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  blindness  was  caused  by  pustules 
on  the  eyeball ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
real  evil  was  a  putrescence  of  the  substance  of 
the  eye,  proceeding  from  the  sunk  state  of  the 
frame,  which  caused  some  other  fatal  mischief, 
if  it  spared  the  eyes.  This  was  the  stage  in 
which  wine  and  bark,  meat  and  brandy,  were  ad- 
ministered; and  not  erroneously,  some  high  au- 
thorities tell  us.  The  hot  fires  and  closed  win- 
dows were  a  terrible  mistake;  but  not  the  stim- 
ulating diet  and  medicine,  they  say.  When  the 
visitation  was  over  for  the  time,  what  a  wreck 
was  left !  Those  who  had  fled  in  good  time  re- 
turned, almost  afraid  to  look  about  them.  Strong 
men  seemed  palsied  ;  the  young  and  beautiful 
were  altered,  past  all  knowledge,  with  their  swol- 
len features  and  weak  senses;  infants  were 
blinded  and  disfigured  :  the  remnants  of  house- 
holds were  in  mourning,  or  watching  some 
coughing,  wasting  relative,  called  convalescent, 
through  the  downward  stages  of  consumption 
Bad  as  all  this  was,  there  was  worse  to  come. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  several  pamphlets 
appeared  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  on 
the  practice  of  inoculation  for  small-pox,  as  wit- 
nessed in  Turkey ;  but  no  great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  suggestion  till  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  who  investigated  the  subject  at  Con- 
stantinople, caused  her  own  son  to  be  inoculated, 
and  brought  him  home  as  an  evidence  of  the 
benefits  of  the  practice.  From  the  date  of  her 
arrival  in  London,  1722,  the  practice  spread 
through  the  kingdom — at  first  slowly,  and  then 
very  rapidly,  till  every  educated  parent  had  his 
children  inoculated,  as  we  have  them  vaccinated 
now.  Yet  not  quite  in  the  same  way.  Dr. 
Jenner  had  a  wretched  remembrance  of  the 
method  in  his  own  case.  He  was  bled,  starved, 
and  sunk  till  he  was  considered  low  enough  to  \ 
run  the  risk  of  premature  small-pox.  Many  j 
children  suffered  permanently  from  this  treat-  j 
ineut.  But  this,  great  as  it  was,  was  a  minor 
evil. 


In  contemplating  the  advantage  to  individuals 
of  undergoing  the  small-pox  under  chosen  and 
favorable  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  health, 
and  when  parents  and  nurses  were  at  liberty  to. 
attend  upon  the  patient,  everybody  seemed  to 
overlook  the  certain  consequences  of  keeping  the 
disease  always  alive  and  afloat.  In  a  little  while, 
everybody  near  the  inoculated  patient  who  had 
any  susceptibility  to  the  disease  took  it ;  and  the 
mortality  rose  from  year  to  year  till,  in  Jenner's 
time,  it  far  exceeded  that  from  any  known  dis- 
ease. Even  under  the  perpetual  weeding  which 
was  going  on,  from  the  constant  prevalence  of 
the  malady,  the  deaths  were  one  in  four  of  those 
attacked  ;  and  in  the  hospitals,  the  average  of 
mortality  was  thirty  per  cent.  The  parents  of 
children  who  had  been  early  secured  by  inocula- 
tion blessed  the  Englishwoman'  who  had  brought 
the  boon  to  the  firesides  of  her  countrymen  :  but 
observers  who  took  a  wider  range  of  view  said 
that,  admirable  as  was  her  courage,  and  excellent 
as  were  her  intentions,  she  had  caused  the  pre- 
mature death  of  thousands  of  each  generation 
since  her  own,  by  turning  the  occasional  sweep 
of  the  pestilence  into  a  constant  pressure,  incal- 
culably more  fatal.  The  effect  was  so  obvious 
that  in  France,  where  the  mischief  had  fixed 
universal  attention,  inoculation  for  small-pox  was 
forbidden  by  royal  authority  in  1763  :  and  in 
Spain  the  practice  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  was  smaller,  iu  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation, than  iu  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  those  of  his 
time,  Jenner  could  not  but  be  eager,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  establish  an  antidote  to  the  disease  ; 
and,  anxious,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  sure  of 
his  facts  before  he  published  them.  Hence  the 
caution  he  gave  to  bis  friend  Gardner,  at  the  end 
of  a  ride  they  took  in  1780,  in  the  course  of 
which  Jenner  disclosed  the  whole  history  of  his 
researches  into  the  pustular  diseases  of  cows,  for 
ten  years  past.  He  urged  upon  his  friend  that  the 
conversation  was  confidential,  because  "  if  any 
thing  untoward"  should  turn  up  in  his  experi- 
ments, the  profession  would  mock  at  him,  the 
public  would  complain  of  being  deceived,  and 
the  whole  benefit  would  be  delayed  or  lost. 

The  "  untoward"  circumstance  which  made  a 
world  of  mischief  soon  after,  and  wellnigh  broke 
Jenner's  spirit,  was  one  which  he  had  had  the 
patience  to  study  and  master  :  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  pustular  disease  of  the  cow  affected  the 
hands  of  the  milkers  and  could  not  be  distin- 
guished by  them  from  the  true  cow-pock.  Of 
course,  their  testimony  was  caught  at  by  the 
profession,  on  every  occasion  of  small-pox  fol- 
lowing the  false  cow  pock.  The  doctors  them- 
selves did  not  stop  to  learn  distinctions,  but  vac- 
cinated with  any  thing  that  came  from  a  cow,  or 
from  milkers  who  had  any  kind  of  sore  to  show 
as  caused  by  the  cow.    There  were  even  instan- 
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ces  of  surgeons  who  charged  their  lancets  and 
"  threads"  from  the  pustules  of  small-pox  !  Jen- 
ifer was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  mistakes 
made.  He  had  ascertained  every  point  ascertain- 
able :  he  had  carefully  explained  how  much  re- 
mained doubtful ;  he  asked  for  facts,  and  most 
earnestly  for  such  as  might  seem  to  show  him  to 
be  wrong  :  he  set  aside  every  consideration  but 
that  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  small-pox.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  his  candor,  his  modesty,  his 
disinterestedness.  But  how  about  his  courage  ? 
some  may  ask. 

I  should  say  that  the  mere  act  of  publishing 
his  "  luquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Variolse  Vaccinae,"  with  his  keen  prevision  of 
the  reception  it  would  meet  with  from  the  pro- 
fession who  would  be  followed  by  the  public, 
proves  an  extraordinary  amount  of  moral  courage 
in  a  man  so  retiring,  so  sensitive,  and  so  prone 
to  despondency  as  Jenner.  It  is  no  contradiction 
that  he  afterwards  suffered  torture,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  it.  "I  am  beset  on  all  sides 
by  snarling  fellows/'  he  writes,  "  and  so  ignorant 
withal  that  they  know  no  more  of  the  disease 
they  write  about  than  the  animals  which  gene- 
rate it.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  for  me,  single- 
handed,  to  combat  all  my  adversaries.  Standing, 
as  I  do,  before  so  awful  a  tribunal,  my  friends 
will  volunteer  their  counsel,  and  immediately 
appear  in  court.  Give  me  as  much  of  your 
company  as  you  can,  and  as  speedily."  We  find 
him  imploring  his  friends  not  to  neglect  him, 
complaining  of  wrong,  overwork,  depression,  and 
poverty;  longing  for  life  to  be  over;  sufTering 
bitterly,  in  short,  but  never  for  a  moment  falling 
below  his  duty,  failing  to  assert  his  cause,  or 
losing  his  characteristic  modesty  and  candor  in 
dealing  with  opponents.  Any  man  who  was  not 
brave  would  have  bullied  his  enemies  more  or  less, 
or  given  up  the  cause. 

The  highest  courage  was  required,  also,  to  try 
the  first  express  experiment  of  vaccination.  It 
took  place  on  a  day,  the  anniversary  of  which 
was  held  as  a  festival  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere, 
not  long  ago,  and  maj'  be  still,  for  aught  1  know. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  Jenner  vaccinated  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Phipps,  eight  years  old,  from 
the  baud  of  a  dairy  woman  who  had  the  true 
cow-pock  :  the  boy  went  well  through  the  ex- 
periment, was  inoculated  for  small-pox  in  July, 
and  failed  to  take  it.  From  this  time  forward,  it 
was  the  custom  to  make  the  14th  of  May  a  day  of 
rejoicing  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  annual  results  of  vacciuation.  For 
many  years  the  vaccinations  exceeded  the  births, 
showing  that  the  people  were  aware  of  their  dan- 1 
ger,  while  any  remained  unsecured.  In  Prussia, 
the  deaths  from  small-pox  had  averaged  40,000 
annually  before  vaccination  was  introduced  ;  and 
within  twenty  years  they  had  sunk  to  3,000, 
though  there  hud  been  a  large  accession  of  new 
territory.    Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  some 


territories  in  Germany,  remained  absolutely  free 
from  small  pox  for  twenty  years  after  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  had  been  properly  adopted. 
A  sudden  change  from  the  few  preceding  years 
when  600,000  persons  died  annually  of  small- 
pox in  the  world  at  large,  and  210,000  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  when  every  quarter  of  a  century  saw 
twenty-five  millious  of  human  beings  carried  off 
by  the  foulest  of  distempers  ! 

When  the  good  sense  of  society  got  the  better 
of  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  learned  and 
the  lowly,  Jenner  began  to  receive  his  due.  At 
first,  he  was  widely  execrated  as  a  monster  who 
would  degrade  the  human  race  to  the  level  of 
brutes.  According  to  some  who  should  have 
known  better,  we  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
been  mooing  and  baaing,  or  going  on  all-fours,  or 
pasturing  like  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jenner  out- 
lived that  cry.  As  for  the  clamor  about  his 
blasphemy  in  taking  human  health  out  of  the 
hands  of  Providence,  it  was  only  what  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  her  followers  had 
gone  through  before.  Generally  speaking,  he 
was  estimated  sooner  than  the  great  benefactors 
of  mankind  usually  are.  He  received  thanks 
from  almost  the  whole  circle  of  crowned  heads, 
and  was  informed  of  the  vaccination  of  all  man- 
ner of  princes  and  valuable  persons  all  the  world 
over.  Poems  were  published,  and  five  medals 
were  strcuk  in  his  honor  ;  and  there  were  some 
who  remembered  that  he,  the  father  of  a  family, 
had  largely  sacrificed  his  practice  (he  had  long 
been  a  physician,  because  he  had  not  sufficient 
leisure  as  a  surgeon),  without  obtaining  any  re- 
compense whatever  from  his  discovery  ;  and 
hence  arose  the  movement  which  obtained  for 
him  a  grant  of  ,£10,000  from  Parliament, followed, 
some  years  later,  by  another  of  £20,000.  To 
the  end  of  his  days,  however,  the  great  discov- 
erer suffered  grave  incouveniences  from  the  work 
of  his  life.  He  was  not  only  overwhelmed  with 
correspondence ;  the  correspondence  was  in  a 
great  degree  occasioned  by  the  blunders  of  those 
who  wrote  to  him.  We  are  told  that  his  pa- 
tience was  unbounded  ;  and  he  went  on  to  the 
last  explaining  matters  which  he  had  made  clear 
in  print  years  before  ;  but  it  was  weary  work  ! 
The  same  mistakes  were  repeated  incessantly  ; 
and  then  the  blame  of  failure  was  thrown  upon 
him.  Through  it  all,  however,  he  had  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  the  terrible  disease  was  dis- 
appearing wherever  his  method  of  prevennon 
was  tried  ;  and  that  in  several  countries,  the  next 
generation  would  grow  up  without  knowing,  ex- 
cept from  description,  what  the  small-pox  was 
like.  He  was  still  writing  letters  and  giving 
guidance  to  applicants  when,  in  January,  182o, 
when  he  was  seventy- four  years  old,  he  was 
struck  down  by  apoplexy  in  his  library,  and  died 
that  very  easy  death. 

Such  was  the  career  of  a  discoverer  who  has 
doubtless  saved  more  lives  than  any  other  man  : 
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perhaps  more  than  all  the  slaughterers  of  their 
kind  have  killed  since  small-pox  was  first  known. 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  war  has  ever  des- 
troyed so  many  as  fifteen  millions  every  quarter 
of  a  century.  If  ever  a  discoverer  was  to  be 
envied  it  must  be  this  man  ;  yet  we  see  that  life 
was  not  altogether  charming  to  him  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  his  special  discovery  seemed  no  very 
exhilarating  affair  to  himself.  He  was  not  the 
lessrbut  more,  a  great  man  for  this ;  and  the 
more  the  dreams  of  the  dreamer  approach  to  the 
qualified  view  which  Jenner  took  of  the  career 
of  discovery,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
dreamer  should  enter  into  Jenner's  fellowship. 

I  must  add  a  word  about  the  position  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  By  this  time  we  ought 
to  be  like  the  Swedish  and  Danish  children  of 
thirty  years  ago — unable  to  bear  witness  to  small- 
pox, more  or  less :  or,  at  least,  we  should  be  able 
to  tell  nothing  beyond  some  dim  remembrance  of 
the  nursemaids  and  gossips  shaking  their  heads 
over  children  who  are  made  to  understand  that 
they  are  injured  individuals,  on  whom  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  as  if  they  were  dumb 
brutes.  I  remember  the  way  in  which  an  old 
sempstress  and  my  nurse  lifted  up  their  eyes 
against  my  parents  and  the  doctor,  and  made  me 
quite  vain  of  their  pity  when  I  had  two  marks 
to  show  on  my  arm,  vaccination  being  then  new 
enough  to  induce  parents  to  try  inoculation  after 
it.  We  may  also  remember  uncles  or  aunts,  or 
at  least  grandparents,  pitted  with  small-pox. 
Even  at  this  day,  anybody  who  walks  through 
Donnybrook  fair,  or  anywhere  in  the  lower  order 
of  streets  in  Dublin,  will  be  struck  with  the 
Dumber  of  pitted  faces,  and  of  one-eyed  people 
whom  he  meets.  This  should  be  the  utmost  we 
know  of  small-pox  at  the  date  of  sixty-four  years 
from  the  publication  of  Jenner's  "  Inquiry." 
Yet  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  There  has  been 
a  recent  spread  of  the  disease,  quite  serious 
enough  to  awaken  us  all  to  consideration.  We 
hear  occasional  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  vacci- 
nation )  hints  that  it  is  wearing  out :  suspicion 
that  it  was  sadly  overpraised  at  first;  and  even 
some  suggestions  that  it  causes  diseases  as  bad  as 
that  which  it  obviated,  While  such  things  are 
said,  no  attention  that  can  be  given  to  the  case 
can  be  too  vigilant.  For  my  own  part,  old  and 
experienced  as  I  am,  I  see  in  all  these  hints  and 
complaints  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  things 
that  were  said  in  Jenner's  day  ;  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  if  he  were  among  us,  he  would  lay 
his  finger  on  each  cause  of  failure  as  readily  and 
infallibly  as  he  did  in  the  last  century.  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  the  novelty  and  exquisite  sense  of 
relief  have  died  out,  carelessness  has  crept  in; 
that  we  do  not  understand  as  well  as  we  ought  in 
what  stage  of  the  cow's  ailment  the  vaccine  mat- 
ter is  proper  for  our  use,  nor  perhaps  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  spurious  from  the  genuine  pock.  I 
am  very  sure  that  there  is  great  carelessness 


about  the  transference  of  the  lymph  from  one 
subject  to  another;  and  I  think  it  hardly  proba- 
ble that  vaccination  can  be  infallibly  administer- 
ed by  the  whole  generation  of  parochial  surgeons 
who  are  planted  down  iu  a  fortuitous  way  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  other  adverse  chan- 
ces: but  these  are  enough  to  account  for  a  re- 
appearance and  slight  spread  of  the  old  disease. 
Jenner  would  wonder  that  it  is  no  worse. 

If  there  is  among  us  a  man  as  devoted,  and 
candid,  and  patiently  sagacious  as  Jenner,  and  as 
little  ambitious  of  glory  on  his  own  account,  here 
is  a  career  laid  open  to  him.  Let  him  take  up 
Jenner's  work.  Let  him  carefully  study  Jen- 
ner's course  of  inquiry,  his  experiments,  his  re- 
plies to  opponents,  his  exposures  of  mistakes ; 
and  then  we  shall  see  where  we  are  wrong,  and 
how  our  old  enemy  has  partly  got  his  head  from 
under  our  heel.  Let  him,  when  duly  qualified, 
test  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  So- 
ciety (which  probably  knows  most  of  the  matter), 
and  of  every  other  dispensing  authority.  The 
question  of  compulsory  or  voluntary  vaccination 
is  one  upon  which  every  citizen  can  form  an 
opinion.  Before  we  argue  that  point,  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  vaccination  we  require 
and  impose  is  the  thing  we  intend  ;  and  the  med- 
ical men  are  the  persons  who  alone  can  settle  this 
point.  Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  Jenner,  in 
some  mind  of  to-day,  will  rise  to  the  task,  and 
enable  the  future  historian  to  say  that  the  small- 
pox was  quelled  in  Great  Britain  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  extirpated  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Ingleby  Scott. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MO.  2,  1661. 

A  few  years  since  we  published  an  account  of 
Wm.  Tyndale,  and  a  history  of  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  author  of  the  Essay  on 
that  subject  will  find  it  in  the  12th  volume. 


The  "  Essay  on  Self-Defence"  contains  correct 
sentiments,  and  as  a  composition  is  creditable  for 
a  young  person,  but  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
interest  the  general  reader. 

The  "  Valedictory"  is  declined,  as  having  only 
a  local  interest. 


Married,  on  20th  of  Ninth  mo.  last,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Jacob  M.  Troth,  of 
Accotink,  Va.,  to  Ann.  daughter  of  David  Walton,  near 
the  same  place. 

Died,  at  his  residence  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the 
8th  inst ,  Joseph  Shuster,  aged  about  80  years: 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

u  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  the  chil- 
dren walk  in  the  truth/'  nor  have  I  any  fear  of 
too  much  religious  instruction.  It  is  truly  lauda- 
ble and  praiseworthy  in  any  brother  or  sister, 
who,  from  a  conviction  of  right,  will  collect  and 
instruct  them  in  things  pertaining  to  their  best 
interests.  Especially  when  they  devote  the 
time  they  might  spend  at  ease  in  the  delightful 
enjoyment  of  their  own  sweet  home,  surrounded 
by  the  domestic  circle.  The  minds  of  children 
are  as  a  blank  sheet,  ready  to  receive  impres- 
sions, and  if  the  good  are  not  made,  the  opposite 
probably  will  be.  If  this  storehouse  is  not 
filled  with  sublime  precepts,  such  as  inspire  a 
love  for  that  which  is  pure,  there  may  be  a  de- 
plorable vacuum. 

I  would  have  no  set  system  of  instruction, 
but  such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  those  assembled,  and  best  calculated  to 
turn  the  attention  to  the  divine  gift.  Touch- 
ing incidents,  coupled  with  acts  of  devo- 
tion, whether  found  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere, 
are  calculated  to  make  lasting  impressions.  The 
beauties  of  the  universe  everywhere,  show 
the  handy  work  of  God,  who  is  worthy  to  be 
loved  and  served  as  the  author  and  upholder. 
If  the  trees  of  the  field  could  speak,  if  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  could  answer,  they  would  invite  us 
to  adore  and  reverence  their  Author ;  so  would 

11  The  glorious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky." 

The  sources  are  abundant  whence  material 
may  be  drawn  to  interest  and  instruct  the  infant 
mind,  and  impress  them  with  the  feeling  that 
they  were  designed  to  serve  and  love  that  Great 
Being  who  created  the  world  and  them. 

I  have  no  fear  that  any  one  will  gain  a  too 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  record,  which 
goes  to  illustrate  the  effectual  workings  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  guardian  care  of  our  Father  in 
heaven  over  his  children.  Let  us  leave  other 
Societies  to  do  what  they  deem  proper,  and  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  endeavor  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  our  members  with  a  love  of  truth  in  its  sweet 
simplicity  and  purity,  nor  would  I  draw  a  line, 
but  embrace  all,  with  the  invitation,  come  taste 
and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good. 


Value  of  Knowledge. — One  of  the  most 
agreeable  consequences  of  knowledge  is  the  re- 
spect and  importance  which  it  communicates  to 
old  age.  Men  rise  in  character  often  as  they  in- 
crease in  years ;  they  are  venerable  from  what 
they  have  acquired,  and  pleasing  from  what  they 
can  impart. 


Happiness  can  be  made  quite  as  well  of  cheap 
materials  as  of  dear  ones. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KEEPING  WARM. 

A  thin  shawl  may  be  made  warm  by  folding 
a  newspaper  inside  of  it.  The  paper  is  imper- 
vious to  the  wind  and  cold  air  from  outside,  and 
prevents  the  rapid  escape  of  the  warm  air  beneath 
it.  Every  one  knows  that  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  carried  off  much  more  rapidly  in  a  high  wind 
than  in  a  calm.  The  wind  blows  away  the  heat 
evolved  from  the  body  ;  but  in  a  perfectly  still 
air  this  heat  remains,  and  constitutes  an  atmos- 
pheric envelop  so  nearly  of  the  same  temperature 
with  the  body  itself,  that  the  latter  is  not  so  quick- 
ly robbed  of  its  natural  heat. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  facts  about  the 
body  in  its  power  to  make  and  contain  hear,  which 
are  familiar  to  all  when  told,  but  which  are  sel- 
dom thought  of  in  daily  experience.  For  exam- 
ple, the  body  will  hold  a  great  deal  more  heat 
than  it  gets  from  its  own  furnaces.  The  stomach 
is  a  furnace,  and  our  food  is  the  fuel.  It  keeps 
up  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  blood  equal  to 
about  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
If  the  stomach  could  consume  food  fast  enough 
to  maintain  that  heat,  the  body  could  not  be  frozen 
by  any  extreme  of  cold  But  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  cold  to  which  t  he  body  is  exposed, 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  loses.  Some  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  make  a  hot  blaze 
much  sooner  than  others,  as  brandy.  To  put 
brandy  in  the  stomach  is  like  putting  pitch  under 
a  steam  boiler,  [t  soo«  burns  out,  and  the  greater 
heat  injures  the  furnace. 

We  say  that  the  body  will  hold  more  heat  than 
it  gets  from  its  own  furnaces.  Heat  is  measured 
by  degrees.  On  going  out  of  a  warm  room,  the 
body  will  immediately  begin  to  lose  its  heat,  and 
it  must  part  with  a  certain  number  of  degrees 
before  it  can  begin  to  feel  cold.  The  direction 
has  sometimes  been  given — "Don't  hug  the  stove, 
if  you  are  going  to  set  out  on  a  cold  journey.  " 
But  experience  says,  do  hug  it.  Get  in  as  many 
degrees  of  heat  as  you  can  carry,  if  it  is  500. 
Then  wrap  yourself  up  well,  and  you  can  econo- 
mize these  500  degrees  through  a  long  Tide.  But 
if  you  had  only  taken  100  degrees  at  the  start, 
they  would  have  been  exhausted  mid-way  of  the 
journey,  and  then  you  would  have  begun  to  feel 
cold.  Nevertheless;,  it  is  an  unhealthy  habit  to 
accustom  one's  self  on  ordinary  occasions  to  more 
heat  than  is  actually  needed.  This  is  a  very 
common  fault,  and  bears  on  the  pocket  as  well  as 
on  the  health.  One  may  easily  get  the  habit  of 
requiring  two  or  three  more  blaukets  on  a  bed 
than  are  necessary.  Some  families  will  burn 
twice  the  fuel  that  others  do  and  enjoy  less  com- 
fort. 

The  extremities  of  the  body  get  cold  first,  often 
to  a  painful  degree,  while  the  trunk  is  warm. 
But  so  long  as  the  trunk  keeps  warm,  in  a  person 
of  common,  vigorous  health,  there  is  little  fear 
of  "  catching  cold  "  by  aching  toes  or  fingers. 
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In  rail  car  riding,  it  is  much  safer  to  let  the 
toes  ache,  than  to  allow  the  lungs  to  feed  on  the 
foul  air  around  the  stove. 

When  you  set  out  on  a  winter  journey,  if  you 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  toes,  which  many 
people  do  in  spite  of  "  rubbers,  "  fold  a  piece  of 
newspaper  over  your  stocking,  which  you  can 
readily  do,  if  your  boots  or  shoes  are  not  irration- 
ally tight.  This  is  better  than  "  rubbers, "  which 
are,  in  fact,  very  cold  comforters  in  extreme, 
while  they  make  the  feet  sweat  in  moderate 
weather.  The  main  use  of  India  rubber  over- 
shoes is  to  keep  out  water,  and  for  that  they  are 
second  only  to  a  stout  water-proof,  first-rate,  calf- 
skin boot.  There  is  not  a  more  villainously  un- 
wholesome article  of  wear  made  than  the  high 
topped  rubber  boot.  It  makes  the  feet  tender, 
especially  in  children,  gives  an  ugly  gait,  and 
when  left  off  in  any  weather  the  wearer  is  liable 
to  "  catch  cold. "  Saint  Crispin  is  the  best  friend 
of  the  human  foot,  when  his  leather  and  stitches 
are  honest. 

Although  the  body  can  take  in  a  greater  num-  j 
ber  of  degrees  of  heat  than  it  gets  from  its  own 
furnace,  the  stomach,  yet  its  capacity  is  limited 
in  this  respect.  For  example,  when  the  hand  is 
warm,  you  cannot  hold  it  in  the  air  of  a  hot  oven 
for  a  second;  but  when  it  is  cold,  and  especially 
when  damp  also,  you  may  hold  it  there  for  some 
time  without  being  obliged  to  withdraw  it  And 
so  of  the  whole  body.  It  appears  that  the  body 
may  carry  less,  as  well  as  'more  heat,  than  the 
quantity  supplied  by  its  own  furnace.  Its  ex- 
tremities and  its  surface  often  become  painfully 
cold. 

In  winter,  a  traveller  occasionally  fina^  in  a 
hotel  a  deficiency  of  bed  covering:  or  in  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  disease,  he  may  require  more  than 
in  health.  The  newspaper  for  which  he  paid  two 
cents  on  the  cars,  spread  under  the  upper  cover, 
will  be  equal  to  an  additional  blanket. 

A  piece  of  silk  oil  cloth,  stitched  in  the  folds 
of  a  shawl,  is  more  flexible  than  the  paper,-  and 
will  last  a  whole  winter.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  securing  inward  warmth  without  the  addition- 
al weight  of  a  thicker  garment. 

The  constitutional  vivacity  and  temper  of  a 
persou  has  much  to  do  with  his  endurance  of 
cold.  For  this  vivacity  is  a  sort  of  nervous  fire 
that  lessons  the  sensibility  to  outward  impression. 
An  indifferent  ,  milk-and-water  person,  without 
energy  and  force,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  cold 
blast  that  sweeps  round  the  corner.  He,  and  es- 
pecially she,  has  no  defence  but  to  wear  a  dozen 
shawls  during  the  day,  and  sleep  under  a  bale 
of  blankets  at  night.  One  without  any  mental 
purpose,  (unfortunately  there  are  such,)  though 
in  vigorous  health,  is  much  more  liable  to  catch 
cold  than  a  spirited,  delicate  body  bent  on  some 
positive  pursuit. 

In  this  world  of  changeable  climates,  there 
are  not  a  few  people  who  get  a  habit  of  being 


annoyed  by  any  weather  that  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  adverse  to  their  present  caprice.  In 
winter,  they  don't  like  winter;  in  summer,  they 
prefer  autumn ;  and  in  autumn,  spring  is  the 
most  delightful  season  of  the  year.  A  snow 
storm  in  august  would  be  charming,  but  in  its 
proper  season  it  is  a  perfect  nuisance.  For  such 
people,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  writing  any 
useful  hints.  We  hope  they  will  succeed  in 
doing  what  they  have  set  out  to  do,  until  they 
are  punished  into  acquiescence  with  all  the  sea- 
sous  of  the  year — that  is,  in  making  themselves 
uncomfortable,  no  matter  what  wind  blows,  or 
what  sun  shines. —  The  Century. 

From  The  Tribune. 
EMANCIPATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

To-day,  January  12,  1861,  is  New  Year's  Day 
in  Russia,  according  to  the  Old  Style  to  which  that 
empire  st  11  adheres.  It  is  a  day  destined  to  be 
forever  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  complete 
j  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  final  and  triumphal  close 
of  the  mighty  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  II.  in  1857.  On  this  great 
day  of  emancipation,  twenty  millions  of  Russians 
cease  to  be  property  and  become  men.  The  last 
and  worst,  the  most  gigantic  and  most  baneful 
relic  of  barbarism  that  infested  Europe,  vanishes 
before  the  march  of  civilization,  and  personal 
liberty  is  decreed  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  whose  area  stretches  through  three  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  over  a  seventh  part  of  its 
habitable  surface. 

Serfdon  in  Russia  is  comparatively  a  modern 
institution.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Tartars, 
who  conquered  and  held  the  country  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Before  their  domination,  the 
Russian  peasant  was  a  free  mau.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Czar  to  restore  to  the  people  their  lost 
rights,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  attempt  was  renewed 
by  Alexander  I.  and  by  Nicholas,  with  the  same 
result,  though  Alexander  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  reduction  of  free  communities  of  peasants  to 
slavery,  and  also  prohibited  the  sale  of  serfs 
in  the  market,  and  the  separation  of  their  fami- 
lies. In  many  other  respects,  likewise,  he  regu- 
lated and  limited  the  power  of  the  masters. 

Like  "all  other  slaveholding  nations,  Russia  lias 
suffered  terribly  from  insurrections  of  the  subject 
race.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine,  a  revolt  of 
serfs,  peasants  and  Cossacks  of  Ural  or  Oren- 
burg, headed  by  Pugatscheff,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  Emperor  Peter  III.,  and  styled  himself 
"  Czar,  the  Avenger,"  extended  with  horrible  ex- 
cesses nearly  to  the  gates  of  Moscow.  Pousch- 
kine,  the  greatest  of  Russian  poets,  alluding  to 
this  insurrection,  exclaims  :  "  May  God  preserve 
Russia  from  the  seething  outbreaks  of  its  own 
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people."  In  1838,  partial  risings  took  place 
in  the  government  of  Saratoff,  in  which  the 
nobles  were  burnt  with  their  houses,  and  the 
imperial  officers  thrown  into  the  fire. 

In  almost  every  respect,  however,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Russian  serfs  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  American  slaves.  The  agricultural  serfs 
lived  in  villages,  and  had  land  given  to  thern  to 
cultivate  for  their  own  profit,  paying  to  their 
master  a  certain  rent,  and  laboring  for  him  on 
his  land  three  days  in  the  week.  A  serf  woman 
marrying  a  free  man  became  herself  free.  Mar- 
riages, however,  though  by  law  the  serfs  had 
liberty  of  choice,  were  in  practice  arranged 
by  the  master,  and  could  seldom  be  con- 
tracted without  his  permission.  If  a  serf 
man  became  free  by  manumission,  or  in  any 
other  legal  way,  his  wife  also  was  entitled  to  her 
freedom.  The  serf  could  not  be  forced  to  do 
any  work  on  Sundays,  or  on  the  established 
holidays.  He  could  claim  before  the  tribunals 
a  right  to  freedom  if  his  master  did  not  belong 
to  any  Christian  Church  ;  if  the  master  had 
made  a  forcible  attack  on  the  virtue  of  his  wife 
or  daughter ;  or  if  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  enemy,  and  carried  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  He  became  free,  also*  if 
legally  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia,  where 
his  wife,  if  she  followed  him,  likewise  acquired 
freedom;  if  sold  without  the  estate  to  which  he 
belonged,  or  if  the  buyer  •  did  not  possess  as 
much  land  as  the  law  required  ;  or,  lastly,  if  his 
family  were  separated  from  him  by  sale. 

The  house  serfs  were  employed  not  only  as 
servants,  but  as  mechanics,  and  sometimes  even 
as  artists  and  tradesmen.  The  master  often 
gave  them  a  passport  to  travel,  or  to  reside  in 
some  distant  place,  and  pursue  the  avocation  to 
which  they  had  been  trained,  in  which  case 
they  paid  him  a  certain  part  of  their  earnings. 
They  were  liable  to  be  called  home  at  any  time, 
and  were  completely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  master  in  regard  to  residence  or  occupation. 
Runaway  serfs  were  returned  to  the  master  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  had  harbored  them.  But 
if  the  serf  had  avoided  recapture  for  ten  years, 
he  was  held  to  be  free.  And  the  claim  of  the 
master  was  not  valid  unless  brought  forward 
during  the  first  year  after  the  escape. 

From  this  outline  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bur- 
dens borne  by  the  Russian  serf,  grievous  as  they 
may  have  been,  were  moderate  compared  with 
the  atrocious  system  for  the  perpetuation  and 
propagation  of  which  our  American  slavehold- 
ers are  now  in  rebellion  against  the  Union.  He 
was  not  reduced  to  the  degrading  condition  of 
a  chattel;  was  not  debarred  from  education; 
could  not  be  torn  from  his  family  nor  his  home ; 
and  could  lawfully  protect  the  virtue  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Still,  his  emancipation  from  the 
fetters,  light  as  they  were,  which  have  hitherto 
bound  him,  is  an  event  which,  in  grandeur  and 


beneficence,  has  had  no  equal  in  the  annals  of 
Russia,  except  her  liberation  from  the  Tartar 
yoke,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  impel  the  empire 
onward  with  prodigious  strides  in  the  march  of 
civilization  and  national  power.  Such  an  event 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  1861  forever  me- 
morable in  history.  It  is  already  a  great  year, 
and  it  may  become  greater  yet,  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  madness  of  the  Southern  Slaveholders  shall 
compel  the  American  people,  in  (self-defence,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  empire  unimpaired,  and 
secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  union,  to  exert  their  un- 
questionable and  irresistible  power,  and  sweep 
from  the  land  at  once  and  forever  that  relic  of 
barbarism  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  is  to  be 
attributed  our  past  and  present  national  troubles. 
The  Russian  Czar,  with  a  firm  hand,  regardless 
of  the  threats  of  a  man-owning  aristocracy,  has 
raised  twenty  millions  of  serfs  into  freemen. 
The  American  democracy,  mightier  than  any 
Czar,  can,  if  it  be  necessary,  with  equally  firm 
hand,  suppress  the  rebellious  slaveholders,  and 
remove  all  cause  or  pretext  for  future  rebellions 
by  putting  a  summary  end  to  slavery. 


TIME  THE  FARMER'S  TREASURE. 

There  is  no  employment  better  adapted  to  se- 
cure the  improvement  of  all  one's  time,  particu- 
larly of  those  fragments  which  are  so  often  un- 
improved, than  that  of  the  farmer.  There  are 
many  occupations  in  which  time  is  necessarily 
lost  to  the  occupation  itself,  because  of  hindran- 
ces which,  in  stopping  one  part,  stop  all.  There 
are  intervals  in .  most  persons'  business  which 
cannot  be  filled  up  with  anything  pertaining  to 
the  business  itself,  because  the  main  thing  to  be 
done  is  itself  almost  the  only  thing.  It  is  true 
that  no  man,  whatever  his  occupation,  need 
waste  any  portion  of  time,  however  small,  for 
he  can  employ  it  in  a  thousand  things  which 
will  promote  his  happiness  and  usefulness, 
though  not  bearing  directly  upon  his  main  ob- 
ject of  pursuit.  He  can  have  always  at  hand  a 
book,  or  a  subject  of  study  to  engage  his  thought^ 
when  they  are  temporarily  released  from  daily 
business.  But  there  are  few  who  can,  like  the 
farmer,  employ  even  the  fragments,  in  the  details 
of  that  which  is  emphatically  the  business  of 
their  lives.  The  farmer's  business  is  one  of  times 
and  seasons,  and  to  every  thing  in  the  farmer's 
life  there  is  a  time,  and  for  every  time— every 
day  in  the  year — there  is  something  which  not 
only  can  be  done,  but  must  bo  done.  It  will 
not  do  then  for  the  farmer,  of  all  men,  to  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  cau  be  done  to-day,  for  to- 
morrow will  certainly  bring  enough  to  be  done. 
We  have  heard  farmers  con: plain  of  this,  and  say 
that  they  were  the  only  men  who  were  drudges, 
always  having  something  to  do,  while  ^  many 
others,  if  stopped  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
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daily  business,  were  stopped  altogether,  having 
no  incidental  matters  to  attend  to,  and  therefore 
had  a  time  for  rest.  This  is  far  from  being  true, 
for  many  classes  of  persons,  as  editors,  physicians, 
&c,  never  have  an  hour  they  can  call  their  own. 
But  if  it  were  trus,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it 
shows  a  clear  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
If  the  carpenter  or  the  mason  is  stopped  for  a 
day  or  two  in  his  work,  he  must  lose  the  time, 
as  far  as  his  earnings  are  concerned.  And  this 
is  often  a  serious  loss ;  for  though  it  is  true  he 
may  improve  the  time  in  study  and  other  useful 
ways,  yet  it  may  be  that  he  can  ill  afford  the 
consequent  diminution  in  his  earnings.  Yet  it 
is  very  seldom  that  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  any 
thing  else  with  any  profit.  Generally  the  most 
that  he  can  $o  is  to  perform  any  little  household 
jobs,  which  perhaps  he  might  have  had  to  hire 
another  to  do,  if  he  had  been  employed  at  his 
own  work. 

But  the  farmer  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  work 
adapted  to  the  very  time  which  the  necessity  of 
discontinuing  some  other  work  has  rendered  va- 
cant.   He  has  but  to  step  out  of  his  door,  and 
cast  his  eye  over  his  domain  to  discover  some- 
thing to  be  attended  to.    It  is  true,  if  he  is  a 
careful  man  he  will  not  see  fences  down,  doors 
off  their  hinges,  manure  evaporating  in  the  sun, 
as  he  can  see  every  day  in  the  year  upon  the  farm 
of  Ijis  neighbor,  who  has  adopted  the  principle  of 
never  doing  to-day  what  can  possibly  be  put  off 
till  to-morrow.    But  his  experienced  eye  will  de- 
tect the  symptoms  of  decay,  he  will  see  where 
things  are  just  beginning  to  go  wrong,  as  things 
are  constantly  beginning  to  do  in  this  world,  and 
he  will  remedy  the  matter  at  once.    There  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  when  the 
farmer  is  prevented  by  the  weather  from  out-door 
work  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.    He  can  always 
find  something  to  do  in  the  barn,  the  stable,  the 
granary,  or  the  tool-shop,  where  he  has  laid  up 
some  nice  seasoned  hickory  and  ash  for  extra  hoe 
handles,  axe-helves,  teeth  for  rakes,  ox-yokes,  &c, 
for  it  is  very  easy  for  him  with  a  few  good  tools 
to  make  these  things,  and  much  better  ones  than 
he  can  buy  ;  and  then  how  much  time  is  saved 
by  having  such  things  ready  when  they  are 
wanted,  so  that  important  work  may  not  be  de- 
layed by  sending  a  man  on  horseback  three  miles 
to  get  a  new  implement,  or  waiting  half  a  day  to 
have  the  old  one  mended.    A  great  deal  of  the 
farmer's  work  is  that  of  preparation,  and  these 
preparations  are  so  various  that  he  may  easily 
choose  his  own  time  for  many  of  them.    In  an- 
other important  respect  is  Time  the  farmer's  trea- 
sure.   He  can,  and  in  fact  usually  does,  use  the 
same  time  several  times  over.    While  he  is  cut- 
ting his  hay,  his  wheat  is  ripening;  while  he  is 
hauling  his  manure,  his  cattle  are  fattening ; 
while  he  is  making  his  fences,  his  chestnut  rails 
are  growing.    Nature,  or,  we  would  rather  say 
Providence,  is  all  the  time  doing  his  work  for 


him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  "  cut  out  work"  for 
the  rain  and  sub  and  atmosphere  to  do.  How 
ungrateful  in  him  to  grumble  if  sometimes  these 
powerful  and  beneficent  agents,  in  accomplishing 
other  more  important  purposes  of  the  Almighty, 
destroy  his  crops.  Nor  is  there,  notwithstanding 
what  we  have  said,  any  man  who  has  more  time 
to  spare  for  social  intercourse  and  intellectual 
improvement,  than  the  farmer  who  makes  it  a 
point  to  lee  nothing  get  behindhand.  While 
other  men,  however  industrious  they  may  be,  find 
tHeir  business  constantly  making  greater  demands 
upon  them,  he  can  at  almost  any  time  with  safe- 
ty, leave  his  farm  for  a  few  days.  Things  cannot 
so  very  far  wrong  in  that  space  of  time,  when 
they  have  so  uniformly  been  made  to  go  right, 
and  his  first  business  when  he  returns  will  be  to 
see  if  every  thing,  is  right.  Thus  we  contend 
that  the  farmer  can,  if  he  will,  make  more  of  his 
time  than  any  other  man,  not  excepting  a  Wall- 
street  broker. —  Country  Gentleman. 


KIND  HEARTS. 

Let  but  the  heart  be  beautiful, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  face  ; 
%I  heed  not  that  the  form  may  want 

Pride,  dignity,  or  grace  ; 
Let  the  mind  be  filled  with  glowing  thoughts, 

And  the  soul  with  sympathy, 
And  I  care  not  if  the  cheek  be  pale, 

Or  the  eye  lack  brilliancy. 

What  though  the  cheek  be  beautiful, 

It  soon  must  lose  its  bloom  ; 
The  eye's  bright  lustre  soon  will  fade 

In  the  dark  and  silent  tomb; 
But  the  glory  of  the  mind  will  live 

Though  the  joyous  life  depart, 
And  the  magic  charm  can  never  die, 

Of  a  true  and  noble  heart. 

The  lips  that  utter  gentle  words 

Have  a  beauty  all  their  own, 
Aud  more  I  prize  a  kindly  voice 

Than  music's  sweetest  tone  ; 
And  though  its  sounds  are  harsh  or  shrill, 

If  the  heart  within  beats  free, 
And  echoes  back  each  glad  impulse, 

'Tis  all  the  world  to  me  ! 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  HOPES. 
BY  RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES. 

T  would  not  chronicle  my  life 

By  dynasties  of  joy  or  pain, 

By  mgns  of  peace  or  tiroes  of  strife, 

By  accidents  of  loss  or  gain  : 

The  hopes  that  nurtured  in  my  breast 

Have  been  the  very  wings  to  me 

On  which  existeoce  floats  or  rests, — 

These  only  shall  my  eras  be. 

Whether  they  rose  to  utmost  height 
And  glistened  in  the  noonday  sun, 
Descending  with  as  full  delight 
When  all  was  realized  and  won  ; 
Or  whether  mercilessly  checked, 
By  adverse  airs  and  lowering  skies. 
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They  sunk  to  earth  confused  and  wrecked 
Almost  before  they  dared  to  rise. 

With  equal  love  I  love  them  all 
For  their  own  special  sakes,  nor  care 
What  sequence  here  or  there  might  fall, 
Each  has  its  sweet  memorial  share  : 
Let  but  my  hopes,  in  coming  years, 
Preserve  their  loog  unbroken  line, 
And  smiles  will  shine  through  any  tears, 
And  grief  itself  be  half-divine. 

For  not  to  man  on  earth  is  given 
The  ripe  fulfilment  of  desire  ; — 
Desire  of  Heaven  itself  is  Heaven, 
Unless  the  passion  faint  and  tire: 
So  upward  still,  from  hope  to  hope, 
From  faith  to  faith,  the  soul  ascends, 
And  who  has  scaled  the  ethereal  cope, 
Where  that  sublime  succession  ends? 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
A  WINTER  UNDERGROUND. 

The  short  but  glorious  summer  of  Lapland  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  remembered  with  regret 
that  the  hour  of  my  departure  from  Kublitz  was 
at  hand.  Still  I  lingered,  for  I  had  spent  several 
of  the  happiest  weeks  of  my  life  in  that  fairy 
spot  of  earth,  so  far  remote  from  the  track  of  the 
bustling  British  tourist.  I  had  grown  attached 
to  my  simple-hearted  hosts  ;  and  their  constant 
kindness,  their  gay  good  humor,  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  of  the  holiday-life,  had  indescri- 
able  charms  for  me.  Kublitz  is  a  place  little 
known.  It  lies  in  Swedish  Lapland,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  extreme 
limits  of  Norway ;  and  its  silvery  river  and 
emerald  pasture  are  surrounded  by  the  far  stretch- 
ing moorlands,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  consists.  Far  away  to  the  south 
might  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  rising  dimly  above 
the  vast,  purple  moors,  a  line  of  blue  peaks  that 
faintly  dotted  the  distant  horizon.  These  are  the 
Kohl  Mountains,  the  mighty  Scandinavian  Alps 
which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden,  and  whose 
northernmost  summits  have  often  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  thus  gazed  on  them  from  the  Lapland 
wastes,  the  very  outposts  of  European  civilization. 
To  the  north,  a  line  of  low  hills  broke  the  dis- 
tant sky-line — the  last  range,  I  was  told,  between 
fair  Kublitz  and  the  grim  icy  bergs  of  the  lone- 
ly Arctic  Sea.  There,  among  those  hills,  the 
northern  bear  roamed  unmolested  in  his  shaggy 
strength,  the  unhunted  wolf  howled  along  the 
deep  ravines,  the  marten  clung  to  the  pine- 
branch,  and  the  elk  ranged  the  brakes;  free  from 
any  fear  of  intrusive  man.  Nothing  would  have 
tempted  my  kindly  Lapland  hosts  to  explore  that 
mountain -range,  guarded  by  a  thousand  super- 
stitious legends,  and  named,  in  their  figurative 
tongue,  the  Witches'  Hills.  But  let  me  try  to 
describe  Kublitz  itself,  as  I  saw  it  first,  basking 
in  the  short-lived  smile  of  the  arctic  summer, 
when  nature  seems  to  compensate  by  a  wondrous 


lavishness  of  love  and  care  for  the  ephemeral 
character  of  the  enjoyment. 

All  that  rocky  glen  where  the  village  nestled, 
all  those  verdant  prairies  that  encircled  it,  those 
shrubby  woods  that  belted  the  meadows,  and 
were  bounded  in  their  turn  by  the  trackless 
moors,  had  blossomed  like  a  garden  iu  fairyland. 
Fruit  and  flowers  !  everywhere  fruit  and  flowers  ! 
The  gray  rock  that  ro3e  above  the  houses  blushed 
literally  crimson  with  the  wild  strawberries — 
those  wondrous  strawberries  that  spring  up  every- 
where in  Lapland,  whose  profusion  is  such  that 
they  stain  the  hoofs  of  the  reindeer  and  the 
sledge  of  the  traveller,  yet  are  so  delicate  and 
matchless  in  flavor,  that  the  czar  himsalf  sends 
for  them,  by  estafettes,  all  the  long,  long  way  to 
his  summer  palace  of  Tsarzkoy-Chele.  But  straw- 
berries are  not  the  only  gifts  that  bounteous  sum- 
mer flings  with  full  hands  upon  Lapland.  The 
crags,  the  meadows,  the  thickets,  glow  and  blos- 
som with  a  thousand  many-hued  flowers  ;  the 
meres  and  pools  are  white  with  lilies j  the  woods 
are  full  of  strange  fruits,  and  joyous  songs  of 
birds;  the  grass  springs  up  luxuriantly;  the 
ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  have  all  their  varied  tints 
of  deeper  or  brighter  green ;  the  moors  are  carpet- 
ed with  red  and  purple  heaths ;  and  even  the  dan- 
gerous quagmires  are  ruddy  with  the  tempting 
fruit  of  the  cranberry.  One  never  knows  what  a 
summer  really  is,  never  knows  with  what  exuber- 
ant mirth  the  world  can  rejoice  at  bursting  from  the 
chains  of  winter,  until  one  has  seen  Lapland.  And 
the  people?  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  liked  them, 
and  they  me.  Inever  met  a  young  face  or  an  old 
one  among  these  simplefolks  thathad  not  a  pleasant 
smile  for  the  stranger;  I  never  went  into  a  Lapland 
hut  without  finding  a  kindly  welcome,  for  my 
worthy  little  hosts  would  bustle  to  fill  the  biggest 
bowl  with  milk,  and  the  largest  basket  with  ber- 
ries, and  to  produce  great  piles  of  "smolke"  and 
dried  fish  from  the  sea-coast,  and,  luxury  unpar- 
alleled, perhaps  even  a  great  black  loaf,  brought 
all  the  way  from  Norway  (for  Lapland  has  no 
bread),  to  do  honor  to  the  foreign  guest.  How 
could  I  help  growing  fond  of  these  queer,  elfin- 
looking,  soft-hearted  people  ?  I  had  heard  ugly 
stories  of  them  among  the  Swedes  and  Norwe- 
gians :  they  were  called  savages,  idolaters,  en- 
chanters, even  cannibals  :  but  I  can  only  say- 
that  they  not  only  did  not  eat  me,  but  even  ab- 
stained from  fleecing  me,  as  nations  much  more 
polished  and  accomplished  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  to  wayfarers.  The  village  of  Kublitz  was 
built  of  green  boughs  and  wattles,  the  posts  alone 
which  supported  each  cottage  being  of  pine- tim- 
ber. In  fact,  the  huts  were  not  cottages — they 
were  leafy  booths  such  as  the  roving  Tartar  some- 
times constructs  ;  and  these  summer  palaces  of 
living  verdure  added  to  the  holiday  air  of  the 
place,  and  were  suggestive  of  a  perpetual  picnic. 
But  the  true  houses  were  under  the  earth,  not 
above  its  surface.    The  green  tents  I  have  been 
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describing  were  mere  temporary  pavilions ;  and 
beneath  them,  with  only  a  low  chimney,  like  a 
magnified  mole-bill,  peeping  above  ground,  were 
the  true  homes  of  the  Laplanders,  the  caverned 
storehouses  for  all  their  worldly  wealth,  and  their 
own  dwellings  for  more  than  nine  months  of  the 
year,  And  now  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
green  booths  were  to  be  deserted,  and  the  sun  to 
vanish,  and  the  strange  underground  life,  like  a 
mole's,  was  to  begin  again  for  the  long  iron- 
bound  arctic  winter.  Peter  Wow,  the  chief  man 
of  the  village,  in  whose  wigwam  I  dwelt,  warned 
me  that  the  day-light  would  speedily  cease,  and 
that  he  had  better  prepare,  the  boat  to  convey  me 
down  the  river  southwards,  so  that  I  might  reach 
Norway  "  before  it  got  dark."  A  strange  idea 
seized  me — what  if  I  were  to  stop  behind  !  I 
have  been  here  through  the  day- light,  the  long 
three-months'  day,  that  puzzled  me  so  terribly  at 
first,  and  robbed  me  of  my  sleep,  and  made  me 
blink  like  an  owl  at  the  unwearying  sun  that 
would  shine  at  midnight,  and  which  upset  all  the 
habits  of  my  previous  life.  I  recollected  what  a 
strange  sensation  that  had  been,  how  new,  fresh, 
and  piquant !  and  it  is  not  often,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  a  somewhat  world-worn  and  world-wearied 
man,  who  has  passed  his  grand  climacteric,  can 
discover  a  sensation  that  shall  be  at  once  new, 
fresh,  and  piquant.  I  had  promised  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  sister,  in  Gloucestershire,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  "Pshaw  !"  thought  I,  "  I  can  go 
next  summer.  Maria  Jane  hasn't  seen  me  these 
eighteen  years  and  more,  so  she  can  probably 
wait  till  Easter;  and  my  nephews  and  nieces 
won't  fret  too  much,  I  dare  say,  about  the  non- 
appearance of  an  uncle  they  never  set  their 
juvenile  eyes  upon.  My  mind  is  made  up.  I'll 
stay  all  night." 

A  Lapland  winter  hut  has  generally  two 
drawbacks,  of  a  nature  almost  unbearable  to 
Europeans — it  is  too  crowded,  and  it  is  shock- 
ingly smoky.  But  Peter  Wow,  chief  of  the 
village,  was  a  rich  man  in  his  way,  and  had  a 
roomy  and  commodious  set  of  caverns  for  his 
dwelling,  with  furs  and  eider-down  quilts  in 
plenty,  as  became  the  owner  of  five  hundred 
reindeer.  The  family  slept  in  a  quaint  tier  of 
little  box-beds,  about  the  usual  length  of  mig- 
nonette troughs,  which  were  sunk  iDto  the  clay 
walls  like  a  row  of  sleeping-berths  on  board  a 
packet-ship.  But  I,  as  a  distinguished  foreigner, 
had  a  den  to  myself,  such  as  a  hermit  of  especi- 
ally austere  and  self-mortifying  tendencies  might 
have  constructed,  for  it  was  without  a  window 
of  any  kind,  and  air  was  admitted  by  means  of 
the  hollow  trunk  of  an  alder- tree,  which  had 
been  thrust  through  the  rx>f  of  the  cave,  and 
made  a  sort  of  wooden  shaft  overhead.  The 
floor  was  carpeted,  however,  with  soft  dried 
moss,  softer  and  more  luxurious  than  the  most 
costly  three-plied  velvet  that  ever  loom  wove  ; 
the  bed  was  a  pile  of  dressed  deer-skins,  as  sup- 


ple and  pliant  as  silk ;  a  copper  lamp  hung  by 
a,  chain  from  the  roof;  I  had  pillows  and  bol- 
sters stuffed  with  the  plumage  of  the  eider-duck 
and  the  wild  swan,  two  bear-skin  coverlets,  and 
at  least  a  dozen  quilts  of  yielding  eider-down  ; 
and,  crowning  magnificence  !  there  was  an  old- 
fashioned  chest  of  oaken  drawers,  with  brass 
handles  and  key-plates,  to  which  Peter  Wow 
pointed  proudly,  as  to  a  proof  of  intercourse 
with  the  civilized  world  of  modern  Europe.  It 
was  evidently  some  relic  of  a  wreck  off  the 
North  Cape,  and  had  been  dragged  many  a 
weary  mile  by  the  patient  deer  that  drew  the 
sledges.  I  fancied  the  scent  of  the  sea  hung 
about  it  still. 

Scarcely  were  we  snugly  established  in  our 
underground  quarters,  when  oae  fine  evening 
I  was .  summoned  to  join  a  solemn  procession 
which  annually,  according  to  immemorial  cus- 
tom, ascended  a  neighboring  hill  to  see  the  last 
of  the  sun  for  that  year,  and  bid  the  orb  of  day 
"  good-bye  I"  It  was  a  strangely  picturesque 
sight,  and  not  without  its  touching  pathos,  that 
assemblage  of  villagers,  of  every  age,  from  the 
wrinkled  grandsire,  who  tottered  on  his  staff, 
and  with  a  palsy-shaken  hand  shaded  his  aged 
eyes  as  he  watched  that  fast-declining  sun 
which  was  setting,  not  for  a  night,  but  for  a 
drear  winter,  and  which  he  might  scarcely  hope 
to  mark  again,  down  to  the  child  whose  wonder- 
ing eyes  noted  the  scene  for  the  first  time  since 
its  reason  began  to  dawn,  All  were  there — the 
maidens  and  young  men,  the  reverend  elders, 
the  feeble  crones,  who  shivered  already  in  the 
strange  ominous  chill  that  pervaded  the  air,  the 
hardy  hunters,  the  no  less  hardy  shepherds,  or 
rather  deerherds ;  old  and  young  were  gazing 
with  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  intensity 
of  feeling  upon  the  sinking  luminary.  All  kinds 
of  wild  imaginings,  all  manner  of  poetic  memo- 
ries rushed  in  upon  my  mind  as  the  sun  ap- 
proached the  horizon,  and  prepared  for  the  final 
plunge.  The  wild  and  mystic  verses  of  Tegner, 
perhaps  suggested  by  that  very  spectacle  of  the 
death  of  the  northern  sun,  recurred  to  me  with 
boding  clearness.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I 
had  not  been^very  rash  and  absurd  in  wishing  to 
stop  a  winter  in  Lapland,  like  a  mole  in  its  bur- 
row. I  began  to  sigh  after  Gloucestershire,  where 
the  sun  would  shine  out,  many  a  day  on  the 
crisp  snow  and  frost-silvered  boughs,  when  I 
should  be  left  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  Plunge  ! 
the  red  sun  has  flashed  down  below  the  horizon. 
A  heavy  twilight  settled,  as  if  by  magic,  over 
the  fair  landscape,  still  gilded  by  the  smiles  of 
summer.  Alas  !  the  good  fairy,  so  beneficent, 
so  bright,  in  her  rainbow  robe,  studded  with 
flowers,  was  gone,  and  King  Frost  was  to  reign 
over  her  devastated  realms.  Hark  !  the  long 
wailing  cadences  of  the  sweet  sad  chant — an  old, 
old  heathen  chant,  of  the  days  when  Freya  was 
worshipped,  Freya,  at  once  Venus  and  Summer 
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of  this  far  remote  race — in  which  the  Lapland- 
j  ers  bewail  the  parting  day,  Now  for  the  long, 
long  night!  Already  as  we  turned  to  quit  the 
hill,  after  straining  our  eyes  until  the  last  faint 
glow  had  died  away  too — already  an  icy  breeze 
had  sprung  up  from  the  dim  north-  west,  and  1 
shivered  and  wrapped  my  cloak  round  me  at  the 
sudden  sensation  of  cold.  "  It  is  the  snow-wind/' 
said  an  old  Laplander,  as  we  paced  down  to  the 
village  ;  "  no  more  flowers  for  the  lasses  to  braid 
in  their  hair  this  year." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


COTTON  SUPPLY. 

The  Cotton  Supply  Association  held  a  meeting 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester  lately,  to  receive 
information  from  Mr.  Campbell,  British  Consul 
at  Lagos.  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  the  palm-oil 
trade  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  by  about  £600,000  out  of  £1, 
000,000  aud  he  asked  why  a  cotton  trade  should 
not  receive  equal  development  if  this  country  sup- 
plied capital  for  the  purchase  and  skill  for  the  pre- 
paration of  that  important  product  ?  The  first  ship 
loaded  with  cotton  would  give  the  signal  for  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  regions  of  Africa.  The  people 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  agriculture.  In  Abeokuta 
they  prefer  working  on  the  plantations  at  3d  a- 
day  to  working  at  any  other  employment  for  9c?. 
But  hitherto  they  have  been  shut  out  from  com- 
munication with  the  civilized  countries,  and  their 
roads  are  at  the  present  mere  pathways.  He  be- 
lieved the  Niger  would  become  developed.  At  pre- 
sent the  cotton  from  that  region  had  been  obtained 
from  Abeokuta  only.  It  was  a  peculiar  feature 
of  this  part  of  Africa  that  it  contained  towns  of 
40,000,  60,000,  80,000,  100,000,  and  120,000 
inhabitants,  while  other  parts  only  contained 
scattered  villages.  The  people  were  not  only 
growers,  but  manufacturers  of  cotton,  and  from 
Lagos  and  the  Bight  of  Benin  200,000  cloths  of 
native  manufacture,  averaging  2&lbs,  each  in 
weight,  had  been  exported  in  the  year  1857  to 
the  Brazils  or  elsewhere,  for  the  clothing,  proba- 
bly, of  their  own  countrymen.  The  shipment  of 
cotton  from  Lagos  in  1856  was  34,491  lbs.,  and 
in  1857  it  was  114,844  lbs.  There  was  no  foun- 
dation for  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  free 
African  will  not  work  if  he  were  secured  the  fruits 
of  his  labor.  At  Lagos  the  people  go  to  work  at 
daybreak,  they  take  their  meals  and  rest  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  a  more  industrious  people 
he  believed  does  not  exist.  In  the  question  of 
cotton  supply  to  England,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  in  Africa  there  was  no  rent  to  pay  for 
the  land.  He  had  resided  in  that  country  thirty- 
five  years;  he  knew  an  Irish  gentleman  who  had 
been  there  forty-five  years,  and  he  believed  there 
was  nothing  in  the  climate  for  a  European  to  fear, 
provided  he  lived  temperately  and  moderately. — 
The  British  Friend. 


NEWS  ITEMS, 

Political — Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  elect, 
has  arrived  safely  in  Washington.  It  is  hoped  that 
his  presence  there  will  tend  to  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties  of  our  troubled  country. 

Foreign  News  —  England.  —  Extract  from  the 
Queen's  Speech  upon  the  opening  of  Parliament : 

"Serious  differences  have  arisen  among  the  States 
of  the  North  American  Union.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to. look,  without  great  concern,  upon  any  events 
which  can  affect  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  peo- 
ple purely  allied  to  my  subjects  by  descent,  and  close- 
ly connected  with  them  by  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  relations.  My  heartfelt  wish  is,  that  these 
difficulties  may  be  susceptible  of  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. The  interest  which  I  take  in  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  cannot  but  be  in- 
creased by  the  kind  and  cordial  reception  given  by 
them  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  nis  recent  visit  to 
the  Continent  of  America.  I  am  glad  to  iaKe  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  my  warm  appreciation  of  the 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  my  person  and  throne  ma- 
nifested by  my  Canadian  and  other  North  American 
subjects,  on  the  occasion  of  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  among  them." 

A  destructive  fire  occurred  on  the  5fh,  at  Blenheim 
Palace,  the  splendid,  historical  seat  of  the  Marlbo- 
roughs.  The  main  building'  escaped  comparatively 
uninjured,  yet  the  damage  is  stated  at  £100,000  ster- 
ling. The  famed  Titian  Gallery,  with  its  valuable 
paintings,  was  destroyed. 

France. — The  French  expedition  organized  to  ex- 
plore South ern  Siberia,  and  particular! y  that  part  con- 
tiguous to  the  river  Amoor,  will  leave  Paris  in  a  few 
days.  Meanwhile  a  commission  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  draw  up  instructions 
for  the  explorers. 

Japan. — A  Calcutta  telegram  of  the  11th  of  1st  mo. 
says  news  had  been  received  there  that  the  landing  of 
the  American  Embassador  had  been  repulsed  at. Ja- 
pan. 

Tunnel  Tbrough  the  Alps. — A  tunnel,  to  be  seven 
and  a  half  miles  long,  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion through  Mount  Cenis,  to  connect  Piedmont  with 
Savoy,  and  open  a  European  highway  through  the 
Alps.  The  boring  machines  are  worked  by  compress- 
ed air  supplied  by  hydraulic  compressors  outside  the 
tunnel,  and  penetrate  one  foot  and  one-third  in  five 
minutes.  These  machinesnotonlysupply  power  for  the 
work  of  excavation,  but  also  introduce  currents  of  fresh 
air  to  counteract  the  mephitic  vapors  which  would 
otherwise  poison  the  laborers.  The  work  goes  on  at 
both  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  thy  only  difficulty  ap- 
prehended is,  lest  the  numerous  lakes  on  the  Alpine 
passes  may  be  interfered  with,  and  the  excavations 
hindered  by  the  ingress  of  water. 

Illinois  Registry  Law. — The  Illinois  Legislature 
has  passed  a  registry  law.  The  chief  feature  is,  that 
a  voter  must  have  been  for  sixty  days  a  resident  of  the 
precinct  in  which  he  votes,  and  be  known  to  the 
judges  or  to  two  legal  voters,  who  are  known  to  the 
judges  of  election. 

The  wool  clip  of  Oregon,  in  1859,  was  about  200,- 
000  pounds  ;  during  the  past  year  it  reached  300,000 
pounds,  about  one-third  of  which  has  been  exported. 
A  woollen  manufacturing  company  was  established  in 
1857.  The  home  price  of  wool  reigns  at  12  to  16 
cents  per  pound. 

Cold  Weather  in  England. — The  weather  in  Eng- 
land has  been  inte-  sely  cold,  and  its  effects  upon  lions 
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and  tigers  in  ihe  London  Zoological  Gardens  have 
been  severe.  The  noble  Nubian  lion,  who  has  been 
twelve  years  in  tbe  Gardens,  and  was  the  admiration 
of  all  visitors,  is  dead.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  ap- 
parently well,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  by  his 
keeper  still  and  cold  in  bis  den.  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, attended  by  various  scientific  men,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  king  of  beasts  bad  succumbed 
to  the  intense  cold,  no  organic  disease  having  been 
discovered.  Although  the  superintendent  of  the  gar- 
dens has  taken  great  pains  to  preserve  the  animals, 
tbe  mortality  has  been  very  large  among  the  ante- 
lopes, birds  and  monkeys.  The  hippopotamus  are, 
however,  though  natives  of  tropical  countries,  flour- 
ishing. 

The  Milky  Sea. — The  French  Minister  of  Marine 
has  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  a  re- 
port of  Captain  Trebuchet,  of  the  corvette  Capricieuse, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  that  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
August,  1860,  when  about  twenty  miles  from  Am- 
boyna,  he  and  his  crew  beheld  the  carious  spectacle 
of  the  milky  sea,  and  what  the  Dutch  call  the  winter 
sea,  because  the  sky  and  waters  present  the  appear- 
ance of  fields  covered  with  snow.  The  phenomenon 
lasted  from  7  P.  M.  till  daylight.  It  was  at  first  at- 
tributed to  the  reflection  of  the  moon,  which  was  then 
about  three  days  old  ;  but  as  the  appearance  contin- 
ued after  the  moon  had  set,  this  explanation  was  dis- 
carded. A  bucketfull  of  sea-water  having  been  drawn 
up  and  examintd,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  200 
groups  of  animalculas,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  hair 
each,  but  of  varying  length.  They  adhered  to  each 
other  like  strings  of  beads,  and  emitted  a  light  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  glow-worm  and  firefiy.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  tbe  white  appearance  of  the  sea  was  caus- 
ed by  these  minute  creatures,  the  number  of  which 
must  have  exceeded  ail  human  calculation. 

Imports  from  France. — From  the  Custom  House 
returns  of  tbe  French  empire  for  the  year  1860,  Eng- 
land has  received  from  France  the  following:  64  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  killogrammes  weight  of  butter  ; 
151  millions  686,000  eggs,  the  produce  of  40,000 
French  hens:  11  millions  381  gallons  of  wine;  431 
quintals  cubic  measure  of  vegetable  substances  ; 
350,000  pair3  of  boots  and  shoes;  seven  million  pairs 
of  gloves. 

Rice  as  Food. — The  quantity  of  rice  consumed  in 
the  rice  eating  Eastern  nations,  has  been  estimated 
at  three  ounces  per  head  per  day,  or  seventy  pounds 
per  year.  The  population  of  these  countries  is 
estimated  at  671,343,916  souls,  and  the  rice  crops  at 
62,176,662,000  pounds — 50  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
corn  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Tennyson. — Bayard  Taylor,  in  giving  an  account  of 
an  interview  he  had  with  the  English  poet  laureate, 
says : 

In  form  and  voice,  Tennyson  is  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman ;  in  features,  complexion  and  hair,  mediaeval 
Italian.  His  presence  impresses  you  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  northern  force  and  southern  fire.  He  is 
fully  six  feet  high,  broad  shouldered  and  large  limb- 
ed, yet  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  a  pale  olive  com- 
plexion, full  lips,  and  a  black  beard  and  moustache. 
Power  is  expressed  in  every  feature.  His  voice  is  re- 
markably full  and  grand  in  tone,  with  a  little  of  that 
monotony  which  betrays  a  mind  withdrawn  and  ab- 
sorbed in  its  own  speculations.  I  should  judge  him 
to  be  one  of  the  least  demonstrative  of  men,  yet  you 
would  pick  him  out  of  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand  as 
the  wisest  man  among  them,  before  he  opened  his 
lips. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarkably 
quiet — stock  light  and  prices  firm.  A  few  hundred 
barrels  Western  were  taken  for  shipment.  Extra 
at  $5  37  a  5  50  per  barrel.  Small  sales  are  making 
to  retailers  at  about  the  sam.e  figure  for  common, 
superfine  and  straight  brands;  $5  75  a  6  for  extra 
family,  and  $6  37  a  7  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little  doing 
in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  Tbe  former  is  held  at 
$3  62.  The  latter  at  $2  87  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  small, 
and  prices  are  with<  ut  material  cbang".  Small  sales 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at 
$1  29  a  1  30  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges 
from  $1  40  a  1  50.  Rye  is  selling  at  68  cents.  Corn 
is  firm.  Sales  of  new  yellow  at  58  a  60c,  and  old  at 
64  a  65c.  Oats  are  steady  at  33  cents  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  32  cents  for  Delaware.  Barley  Malt 
ranges  from  85  to  95  cents. 

Clovrrseed  is  dull.  Sales  of  good  and  prime  at  4  50 
a  $4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  50  a  2  75. 
Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  43  a  1  45.  Red  Top  is  held 
at  $1  87  a  2. 


T7  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
Jjj  present  School  Term  of  the  above  Institution, 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  on  2nd  day,  the 
18th  of  2nd  month  next,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  particulars  will 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  same,  on  applica- 
tion to  WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  or 
*       WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER, 

Principal  Instructor. 
2d  mo.  16th,  1861.— 8t. 


FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  mon 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861,  will  commence  Second 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th.  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Vacaiion,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  Address 
JESSED.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa 
Reperinces,  Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove  Pa : 
Joseph  Jobson,830  Marshal  St,  Phila ;  T.  M.  Plumnier. 
Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd,  8t. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  tbe  third  Second-day,  (the  18th)  of 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  address 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 

Merrihew  d  Thompson,  Pr.s,  Lodge  8t. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
*      (Continued  from  page  787.) 

I  then  passed  into  North-Wales,  to  Charles 
Lloyd's  at  Dolobran  in  Montgomeryshire,  John 
Young  being  with  me,  and  had  a  meeting  there; 
at  this  place  there  was  formerly  a  large  meeting; 
but  it  is  now  much  declined ;  from  thence  we 
went  to  Tydenigarrig  in  Merrionethshire,  and 
had  a  meeting  with  a  few  sincere  friends  at  the 
house  of  Lewis  Owen ;  after  which  I  proceeded 
on  my  visit  to  the  other  meetings  in  this  county; 
first  at  Llwindu  in  the  family  of  Humphrey 
Owen,  which  was  a  comfortable  time,  though  no 
other  Friends  live  in  this  place;  then  at  the 
house  of  John  Goodwin  in  Esgiogoch  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, where  were  several  tender  Friends  ; 
but  the  living  are  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  those  professors,  who  although  they 
know  the  truth,  do  not  abide  therein,  and  so  are 
as  withered  branches  cast  forth.  Next  was  a 
pretty  large  and  satisfactory  meeting  at  Talcoyd 
in  Radnorshire,  then  at  Cwm,  and  Gluerindrew, 
and  on  a  First  day  at  Penbank,  where  are  many 
professors,  though  but  few  solid  Friends;  after 
which  at  Penplace  and  Caermarthen,  which  last 
meeting  was  much  to  my  satisfaction,  the  few 
Friends  here  being  of  the  better  sort;  from  hence 
to  Haverfordwest  with  Friends  by  themselves 
mostly,  and  staying  their  meetings  on  First  day ; 
that  in  the  afternoon  was  open  and  satisfactory 
as  to  other  professors  who  came  in ;  but  pride 
and  worldly-mindedness  hath  much  hurt  the 
members  of  our  society,  though  there  are  a  few 


tender  Friends.  In  the  evening  I  had  another 
opportunity  with  Friends,  and  was  enabled  to 
relieve  my  mind  among  them  with  a  degree  of 
thankfulness.  Next  meeting  was  at  Jamestown, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  at  Lam 
with  the  people  of  the  town,  who  behaved  civilly, 
but  seemed  barren  as  to  religion  in  a  right  sense ; 
there  is  but  one  in  this  town  in  unity  with 
Friends,  and  he  seemed  near  his  end,  whom  I 
visited.  After  crossing  a  ferry  near  a  mile  broad, 
not  without  great  danger,  being  driven  on  shore 
and  the  wind  very  high,  the  boat  was  likely  to 
fill  with  water,  that  1  was  obliged  to  go  over  a 
marsh  to  Caermarthen,  being  thankful  for  the 
deliverance,  where  I  had  a  public  meeting  with 
the  town's  people,  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  next  morning  met  with  my  brother 
Wm.  Brown  at  Swanzey,  and  we  were  made  joy- 
ful in  the  company  of  each  other;  here  we  had 
two  meetings,  and  another  with  Friends  selected, 
in  which  he  got  some  relief ;  after  his  leaving 
me  here,  having  a  concern  on  my  mind  I  visited 
the  families  of  Friends,  though  not  without  fear; 
but  felt  the  help  and  strength  of  my  great  and 
good  master,  who  furnished  me  with  power  and 
skill  to  discharge  my  duty,  both  to  the  luke- 
warm and  the  corrupt  disorderly  professors,  with- 
out wounding  his  own  children,  some  of  whom 
there  are  in  this  town  ;  I  stayed  their  meeting 
on  fourth  day,  which  season  being  divinely  fa- 
vored, I  pray  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  power 
which  alone  can  enable  to  tread  on  scorpions  and 
serpents,  and  preserve  from  the  force  of  deadly 
poison  being  over  all.  The  honor,  praise,  and 
glory,  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord  who  is  worthy  for 
ever ! 

Next  day  I  rested,  and  in  a  degree  of  humble 
thankfulness  made  these  remarks. 

I  continued  many  days  longer  in  this  town,  in 
which  time  had  divers  meetings,  some  whereof 
were  very  satisfactory,  many  of  the  town's  people 
attending,  and  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
stretched  forth  towards  them  ;  for  which  I  was 
truly  thankful;  after  spending  sixteen  days 
among  them  I  went  to  Llantrishon,  and  the 
next  day  had  a  meeting  at  Trewaruge  ;  then  one 
at  Hillary  with  a  tender  enquiring  people,  also 
at  Cardiff  with  a  seeking  people,  who  had  separa- 
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ted  themselves  from  the  public  worship  and  met 
together  in  silence ;  this  opportunity  was  an  in- 
structive season  to  them.  On  the  First  day  fol- 
lowing I  was  at  Pontipool,  where  at  two  meet- 
ings I  had  many  close  things  to  deliver,  observ- 
ing want  of  order  among  them  ;  in  the  evening 
had  an  opportunity  with  some  of  the  Friends 
most  active  in  the  discipline,  and  endeavored  to 
discharge  myself  ;  and  on  Third-day  a  large  and 
pretty  open  meeting ;  being  detained  by  a  great 
snow,  I  had  another  meeting  with  Friends  of  the 
foremost  rank  on  Sixth-day,  in  which  I  cleared 
my  mind  of  a  great  burden,  which  I  had  borne 
on  account  of  a  formal  ministry  among  them  ; 
my  next  meeting  was  at  Shere-Newton,  which 
was  pretty  large  though  dull,  the  favor  of  Truth 
being  much  lost  among  Friends  here ;  yet  I 
Was  favored  with  strength  to  discharge  myself, 
and  in  the  feeling  sense  of  peace  went  that  night 
to  the  passage  over  the  Severn,  and  next  day  to 
Bristol,  my  friend  and  kind  landlord  James 
Griffiths  bearing  me  company  from  his  own  house 
at  Swanzey. 

On  Third-day  I  attended  their  meeting  in 
Bristol,  but  gat  in  silence,  and  was  very  heavy 
hearted  under  a  sense  of  a  forward  spirit,  which 
would  prompt  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  and  is  apt  to  prevail  on  some  who  seem 
to  be  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  but 
Truth  only  blesseth  its  own  motion. 

I  continued  in  and  near  this  city  about  four 
weeks,  attending  their  several  meetings,  but  did 
not  feel  relief  from  the  burden  I  was  under,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month  (1754,)  hear- 
ing that  my  brother  Wm.  Brown  was  at  Ann 
Young's  at  Erthcot,  I  went  there  to  see  him,  and 
we  were  comforted  in  each  others'  company,  and 
next  being  their  meeting  day,  we  attended  it  to 
our  refreshment ;  from  whence  we  returned  to- 
gether to  Bristol,  where  we  tarried  until  the 
twenty- sixth,  in  which  time  I  had  several  open 
meetings,  which  set  me  at  liberty  to  leave  that 
city,  when  we  again  parted,  and  I  took  meetings 
at  Ulverstone,  Thornbury,  Sadsbury,  Dedmartin, 
Tedbury,  and  two  at  Nailsworth,  and  another 
there  in  the  evening,  when  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  the  ease  of  my  mind,  heavily  oppressed  on  ac- 
count of  the  formal  professors  of  truth,  to  the 
comfort  of  the  faithful,  and  caused  thankfulness. 

From  thence  calling  to  visit  the  widow  Fowler 
who  was  in  affliction,  I  went  to  meetings  at  Pains- 
wick,  Gloucester,  Ross  in  Herefordshire,  Almer- 
ly,  Leominster,  and  Uphan,  where  I  visited  the 
wives  of  the  two  Friends  before  mentioned,  who 
are  imprisoned  at  Shrewsbury  for  their  testimony 
against  tithes  ;  then  returning  to  Leominster 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  there,  in  which 
truth  owned  us,  and  taking  a  meeting  at  Brooms- 
grove  went  to  Worcester,  and  on  First-day  was 
at  two  comfortable  meetings,  and  another  on 
Third-day,  and  the  next  day  attended  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  was  a  precious  time,  where- 


in Friends  were  comforted ;  and  finding  a  con- 
cern on  my  mind  I  went  into  the  women's  meet- 
ing, wherein  the  power  of  Truth  accompanied, 
which  is  the  crown  of  our  religious  meetings ; 
here  is  a  tender  seed  especially  amongst  the 
female  sex,  which  will  thrive  if  this  Divine  power 
is  kept  unto. 

Being  now  clear  of  this  city,  I  departed  with 
peace  to  meetings  at  Tewskbury,  Cheltenham, 
and  again  to  Nailsworth,  where  I  was  at  two 
meetings,  which  though  hard,  I  had  an  evidence 
that  the  Lord  had  not  forsaken  his  seeking  peo- 
ple. After  attending  a  conference  with  several 
Friends  endeavoring  to  compose  a  difference, 
which  ended  to  satisfaction,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  Gloucestershire  held  at 
Tedbury,  where  I  again  met  with  my  brother 
W.  B.,  Divine  Goodness  and  a  good  degree  of  the 
authority  of  Truth  attending  in  the  time  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

Next  day  my  brother  went  to  Bath  and  I  to 
Cirencester,  where  I  had  a  hard  and  dull  meeting, 
the  professors  of  truth  having  too  much  departed 
from  the  favor  thereof ;  at  another  in  the  even- 
ing I  had  an  evidence  of  having  discharged  my 
duty  ;  then  proceeded  to  meetings  at  Farringdon 
in  Berkshire,  Litchfield,  Burford  in  Oxfordshire, 
Milton,  Stow  in  Gloucestershire,  Chipping- 
Norton,  Charlbury,  Witney,  Abingdon,  Warbury, 
North  End,  and  from  thence  to  High  Wiccomb, 
where  the  weather  being  very  cold  I  tarried  six 
days,  visiting  several  families  of  sick  friends,  and 
the  last  public  meeting  being  in  the  evening, 
many  of  the  town's  people  attended,  and  it  was 
a  solid  opportunity.  From  thence  I  went  to 
Amersham,  though  with  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  snow,  and  on  First-day  had  a  meeting  at 
Cheshain;  then  to  Hampstead,  and  had  there  a 
meeting,  which  was  much  enlarged  by  the 
scholars  of  Wm.  Squire's  school,  several  of  whom 
were  affected ;  then  having  a  good  opportunity 
with  Friends  at  Albans,  I  went  to  London,  where 
I  remained  seven  weeks  and  three  days,  visiting 
the  meetings  and  felt  much  of  the  weight  and 
burden  of  the  service  before  me  there,  and  in 
the  opening  and  authority  of  Truth,  I  had  to 
speak  to  the  present  state  of  our  society,  not  only 
to  the  instruction  of  the  seeking  children  and 
comforting  of  the  mourners;  but  also  by  way  of 
rebuke  to  the  disorderly,  and  close  warning  to 
the  rebellious. 

During  my  continuance  here  I  felt  my  mind 
drawn  towards  Wiltshire,  and  thought  of  attend- 
ing the  Quarterly  Meeting  there  ;  but  on  the  day 
on  which  I  expected  to  set  forward,  I  found  a 
stop  in  my  mind ;  though  not  relieved  from  a 
solid  concern,  which  engaged  me  to  enquire 
secretly  what  I  should  do ;  for  notwithstanding 
this  concern  to  Wiltshire,  my  burden  respecting 
London  seemed  rather  to  increase ;  but  as  I  kept 
quiet,  I  found  my  heart  warmed  in  love  and  my 
mind  opened,  and  influenced  to  write  an  Epistle 
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to  that  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  with  thankful- 
ness I  then  esteemed  a  great  favor  from  my  great 
and  good  Master,  being  in  a  poor  state  of  health, 
the  weather  unfavorable,  and  the  journey  long. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  THE  PLACE  WHEREON  THOU  STANDEST  IS 
HOLY." 

To  the  thinking,  reflecting  and  devout  mind, 
this  earth  is  a  grand  temple,  filled  with  God's 
presence,  every  spot  of  which  is  holy  ground. 
Man  may  pluuge  into  depths  of  tangled  forests, 
where  never  human  foot  has  trodden  before,  and 
there  he  will  see  that  the  creative  hand  preceded 
him ;  he  may  roam  trackless  deserts  beneath 
torrid  skies,  and  there  his  spiritual  eye  will  dis- 
cern the  Creator's  signet;  and  from  the  ice- 
bound regions  of  the  poles  to  the  realms  of  per- 
petual song  and  bloom,  from  isle  to  isle  over  the 
wide  waste  of  waters,  from  dizzy  mountain 
heights  to  sunless  ravines,  the  same  great  Name 
is  interwoven  with  all  that  gladdens  or  awes  his 
yearning,  human  heart. 

Pause  one  moment  by  the  wayside,  and  gather 
the  simplest  blossom  that  i3  bathed  by  the  dew 
of  evening !  Beneath  thy  feet,  O  thoughtless 
wanderer,  is  the  grand  old  earth  teeming  with 
life  !  Around  thee  rise  limitless  specimens  of 
the  Creator's  taste  and  skill ;  the  air  is  beaten 
by  the  wings  of  numberless  living  things  that 
rejoice  in  the  boon  of  life,  and  the  very  air  it- 
self, in  its  mysterious  journeyings,  is  so  sugges- 
tive of  the  unseen  Author  of  all !  And  then, 
stretched  from  horizon  to  horizon,  is  the  blue 
arch,  draped  with  the  ever-changing  clouds,  and 
powdered  thick  with  stars  that  no  man  can  num- 
ber, a  fitting  dome  to  so  magnificent  a  temple  ! 
Is  not  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  holy 
ground  ? 

When  each  soul  realizes  that  there  is  no  spot 
on  all  the  wide  earth  to  which  sin  has  a  just 
claim,  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  God's 
earthly  temple,  that  it  is  rebuked  by  all  earth's 
loveliness  and  glory,  that  it  shuts  the  mental  eye, 
and  dulls  the  mental  ear  to  their  finest  percep- 
tions, then  will  it  unveil  sin's  whole  deformity, 
and  show  God's  fearful  curse  stamped  upon  its 
every  aspect. 

If,  to  the  upright  and  devout  mind  each  spot 
is  holy,  to  the  undevout  and  sinful  there  is  no 
consecrated  place.  It  bears  into  the  sunshine 
its  own  darkening  clouds  and  shadows  ;  with  the 
melody  of  birds  and  trees  it  seeks  to  intermingle 
its  own  harsh  discords  )  the  Spirit  that  pervades 
all  withdraws  itself,  and  the  universe  seems  void 
and  desolate. 

There  is  a  spiritual  preparation  needed  then, 
even  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  outward 
things  of  life.  The  pure  in  heart,  they  shall  see 
God,  is  not  alone  applicable  to  such  as  have 
passed  behind  the  veil  that  separates  the  mortal 


from  the  immortal.  There  must  be  purity  to 
experience  the  indescribable  thrill  of  delight 
which  the  glorious  rose  with  its  perfume  can 
create,  or  which  the  bird  can  waken  with  sweet 
glad  minstrelsy.'  What  a  mighty  and  solemn 
lesson  have  the  stars,  so  far  off,  so  immense,  so 
glorious,  and  still  so  inferior  to  Him  who  called 
them  into  being  ;  and  how  shall  man  realize  this 
with  a  sin-sick  soul,  an  eye  darkened  from  with- 
in ? 

If  then  we  would  make  the  most  of  life,  so 
short  at  best,  and  so  uncertain,  we  must  purge 
the  spirit's  sight,  and  live  in  unison  with  the 
infinite  goodness  that  has  made  earth  so  beauti- 
ful, and  man  to  enjoy  and  improve  its  blessings. 
God  has  blasted  no  spot  as  a  habitation  for  sin, 
neither  will  he  permit  us  to  do  it  with  impunity. 

From  homes  made  better  and  happier  by  our 
presence,  let  us  go  forth  with  singleness  of  heart 
and  clean  hands  to  worship  in  God's  outer  tem- 
ple, and  from  the  murmuring  brook  to  the  fath- 
omless sea,  from  the  violet  to  the  oak  of  centu- 
ries, from  the  tiny  insect  of  a  day  to  the  eagle 
that  makes  his  home  among  mountain  tops, 
from  the  emerald  sod  to  the  farthest  star  whose 
rays  can  reach  us,  all  will  be  instinct  with  the 
God  whom  we  seek,  our  trust  in  life,  our  only 
hope  in  death. 

Let  no  man  so  wrong  his  own  soul  as  to  shut 
out  the  light  by  the  thick  foldings  of  sin.  Its 
powers  are  a  holy  trust,  their  improvement  its 
exceeding  great  reward,  their  neglect  the  doom 
of  death  to  all  real  happiness.  For  a  little  while 
the  sun  shines  for  us,  the  birds  sing,  and  the 
flowers  unfold,  and  then  we  lie  down,  and  a  little 
green  sod  suffices  to  cover  the  worn  out  tenement 
and  for  that  our  concern  need  be  small ;  but  is 
this  all  ?  The  sod  extinguishes  no  thought,  hope, 
wish  or  memory  ;  these  are  parts  of  ourselves, 
created  for  immortality,  and  for  which  we  shall 
be  held  responsible  when  the  angel  of  death 
shall  open  the  shining  gates  of  the  city  of  God. 
The  earthly  sandals  we  have  worn  must  then  be 
cast  asice,  lest  they  desecrate,  with  the  stains  of 
time,  the  holy  place  whereon,  God  grant,  we 
may  all  be  gathered  in  His  own  good  season. 

New-England  Farmer.']  h.  L. 


A  smooth  sea  never  made  a  skilful  mariner. 
Neither  do  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  success 
qualify  man  for  usefulness  or  happiness.  The 
storms  of  adversity,  like  the  storms  of  the  ocean, 
rouse  the  faculties  and  excite  the  invention,  pru- 
dence, skill  and  fortitude  in  the  voyager. 

True  Charity. — All  noble  natures  are  hope- 
ful. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  purest  peo- 
ple are  the  most  charitable  people. 

Every  thing  that  tends  to  emancipate  us  from 
external  restraint,  without  addding  to  our  own 
power  of  self-government,  is  mischievous. — 
Goethe. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS — THEIR  POLITICAL  OBLIGATIONS. 

From  several  articles  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  "  Intelligencer/'  rela- 
ting to  the  propriety  of  Friends  voting  for  offi- 
cers of  government,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
still  an  unsettled  question,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  history  of  our  Society,  and  particularly 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania — William  Penn  hav- 
ing been  himself  the  chief  magistrate  thereof, 
and  its  legislative  assembly  composed  principally 
of  Friends.    The  institution  of  government  is 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  every  community, 
and  has  ever  beeu  regarded  by  our  Society 
as  being  "  ordained  of  God  ;"  they  as  well  as 
and  equally  with  others,  are  daily  partakers  of 
its  benefits ;  these  benefits  pervade,  often  silent- 
ly, unseen  and  perhaps  unappreciated,  the  whole 
sphere  of  our  civic  existence,  protecting  us  in 
our  persons,  in  our  property,  in  our  liberty  and 
in  our  rights  ;  we  are  not  merely  the  passive 
receivers  of  these  advantages  of  government,  as 
though  they  were  thrust  upon  us  against  our 
wills,  but  we  actually  seek  for  and  rely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
land,  in  nearly  all  the  varied  transactions  of  life; 
for  the  ascertainment  and  securitv  of  titles,  for 
the  performance  of  contracts,  for  the  inviolability 
of  our  domicils,  our  safety  in  travel,  and  in 
instances  innumerable,  we  rely  for  protection, 
under  providence,  on  this  inestimable  blessing — 
the  laws  of  a  well  regulated  community.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  look  upon  the  institution 
cf  government  as  being  no  concern  of  ours,  nor 
feel  indifferent  as  to  its  honest  and  faithful  ad- 
ministration ;  on  the    contrary,  Friends  have 
•always  and  everywhere  regarded  the  institution 
as  a  good,  but  this,  like  other  things  which  are 
good  in  themselves,  is  liable  to  be  perverted  so 
iiS  to  produce  evil.    Governments  have,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  le  administered  by  agents, 
thereto  appointed,  and  the  best  frame  of  govern- 
ment when  administered   upon  an  erroneous 
system  of  construction,  by  unprincipled  men, 
may  be  rendered  destructive  of  the  public  weal ; 
but  if  administered  according  to  correct  princi- 
ples by  men  of  fidelity  and  intelligence,  it  be- 
comes what  it  was  intended  to  be,  promotive  of 
virtue,  prosperity  and  peace. 

The  declared  objects  of  our  own  government, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  are  such  as  should  be  ac- 
ceptable, one  would  think,  to  every  Friend. 

"  To  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, promote  the  general  welfare,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  us  and  to  our  posterity." 

If  it  be  objected  that  "  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence/'  means  to  make  war  upon  ag- 


gressors, we  would  answer,  that  our  text  does 
not  say  so,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  those  who  framed  that  instrument, 
they  have  wisely  left  its  construction  to  those 
who  should  thereafter  be  from  time  to  time  em- 
powered to  administer  the  government.  We 
would  say  further,  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  war  at  all,  because  there  are  other  means 
by  which  the  rights  of  a  nation  may  be  and 
often  are  defended,  than  by  war.  During  the 
seventy-four  years  of  our  government  under  the 
present  Constitution,  there  have  arisen  a  vast 
number  of  occasions  of  difficulty  with  different 
nations,  all  of  which  have  been  adjusted,  and 
in  only  two  instances  was  recourse  had  for  that 
purpose  to  wars,  which  were  both  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  yet  several  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  settled  by  diplomacy  were  of  serious  mag- 
nitude. Witness  the  North  Western  boundary 
question,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  so  grasp- 
ing and  persistent  as  to  threaten  war,  yet  how 
easily  the  matter  of  adjustment  became  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  both 
upright  and  peace-loving  men — Daniel  Webster 
and  Lord  Morpeth;  so  also  with  the  Puget  Sound, 
and  many  other  difficulties.  Besides  diplomacy, 
arbitration  has  in  several  instances  been  success- 
fully resorted  to,  and  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  both  the  war  with  England  of  1812, 
and  that  with  Mexico,  were  not  necessary  to  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  which  were  the 
ostensible  occasion  of  them.  So  far,  then,  as 
our  experience  as  a  nation  goes,  it  demonstrates 
conclusively,  that  war  is  not  a  necessity  of  its 
existence,  or  indispensable  to  the  security  of  its 
rights;  it  therefore  follows  that  when  we  elect  a 
man  to  administer  the  government,  we  lay  upon 
him  no  necessity  whatever  to  engage  in  war. 
If  an  administration  should  pervert  the  power 
thus  delegated,  and  contrary  to  the  peaceful  in- 
tention of  their  constituents  should  involve  the 
country  in  war,  it  would  be  too  unjust  to  charge 
those  who  voted  for  them  as  the  authors  or 
even  participators  of  the  iniquity.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  government  depends  so  entirely  on  the 
administration  of  it,  that  the  language  of  the 
poet  has  become  a  proverb,  "  What  is  best  ad- 
ministered is  best." 

Indeed  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
one  form  of  government  is  preferable  to  another 
only  so  far  as  it  tends  to  secure  a  virtuous  and 
enlightened  administration. 

This  great  object,  it  was  believed,  would  be 
obtained  by  adopting  the  republican  system,  un- 
der which  the  people  could  choose  their  own  ru- 
lers. But  as  regards  the  participation  of  Friends, 
it  may  be  further  objected,  that  as  there  already 
exists  an  army  and  a  navy,  of  which  the  person 
chosen  for  President  is  unavoidably  made  the 
commander  in  chief,  that  our  testimony  against 
war  should  forbid  our  voting  for  that  officer.  We 
would  reply  that  an  army  and  navy  are  not  war, 
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nor  does  their  existence  necessitate  a  state  of 
war,  neither  is  he  who  has  the  command  com- 
pelled by  that  circumstance  to  create  a  war.  Re- 
collect the  command  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  the 
soldiery  of  his  day.  They  "  demanded  of  him 
saying,  and  what  shall  we  do?  and  he  said  unto 
them,  do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse 
any  falsely,  and  be  content  .with  your  wages." 
It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  instrument  nor  the 
power  that  produces  evil,  but  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it.  Remember  that  William  Penn  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  authority 
to  make  war,  to  capture  and  kill.  This  power  in 
his  hands  was  harmless,  and  so  may  a  like  power 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  actions  are  regu- 
lated by  peaceful  principles. 

Considering,  then,  the  necessity  of  having  a 
government,  considering  also  how  important  it 
is  that  this  government  should  be  managed  by 
men  of  integrity  and  intelligence,  knowing  that 
the  selection  of  these  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
people  as  exhibited  by  their  votes,  of  which 
people  we  of  the  Society  of  Friends  form  a 
part ;  considering  these  things,  how  can  we  jus- 
tify ourselves  in  withholding  our  action  on  so 
momentous  an  occasion  ?  how  can  we  treat  our 
political  franchise  as  unworthy  of  attention,  or  as 
if  it  were  something  that  we  should  scrupulously 
avoid? 

The  world  has  existed  for  many  thousand 
years,  yet  never  in  the  whole  course  of  its  his- 
tory do  we  find  that  any  of  its  countless  genera- 
tions have  possessed  so  great  a  blessing,  in  the 
form  of  its  government,  as  that  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  now  enjoy.  How  the  op- 
pressed myriads  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  now 
longing  for  similar  privileges,  and  yet  many  of 
us,  disregarding  the  obvious  fact  that  it  can 
only  be  preserved  to  us  by  continued  vigilance 
and  use  of  the  elective  franchise,  are  casting  that 
aside  as  of  no  value. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  or  rather 
of  the  people  who  vote.  It  may  be  remarked 
as  undeniably  true,  that  the  major  part  of  every 
community  desires  good  order,  and  that  there  is 
another  portion  in  every  such  community,  who 
prefer  commotion,  unsettlement  and  misrule. 
If,  therefore,  all  voted,  the  government  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  these  who  represent  the  friends 
of  order  and  of  the  general  welfare,  but  if  a  large 
part  of  this  order-loving  majority  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  there  is  a  liability 
of  the  government  passing  into  the  hands  of  an 
opposite  description  of  men.  There  are  well  as- 
certained instances  in  which  questions  of  vast 
national  importance  have  been  calamitously  de- 
cided, by  the  neglect  of  a  large  conservative 
body  to  cast  their  vote.  We  must  from  our 
very  natures  take  some  part  in  the  business  of 
the  world  ;  the  language  of  the  prayer  is  not  that 
thou  wouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 


preserve  them  from  the  evil.  This  care  to  be 
preserved  from  the  evil,  is  incumbent  upon  us 
in  all  our  avocations,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Christian 
character  to  be  maintained  in  them  all  ;  in 
exercising  the  elective  franchise  we  are  perform- 
ing our  share  of  the  business  of  statesmen  ;  on 
the  expression  of  our  judgment  may  depend  the 
success  of  principles  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation,  the  happiness  of  thousands  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Instead,  therefore,  of  shrink- 
ing back  from  a  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  it  rather  behoves  us  to  take  care  to 
make  ourselves  duly  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  government;  some  of  these  are  at  times 
as  distinctly  to  be  decided  in  the  election  of  a 
candidate,  as  they  would  be  were  the  principle 
itself  printed  on  the  ticket,  instead  of  the  name 
of  a  man.  It  is  certainly  a  grave  and  serious 
business  ;  the  excitement  of  the  passions  so  gene- 
rally attendant  on  election  is  an  evil  which  can 
be  avoided  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  guard 
against.  The  placing  a  ticket  in  the  ballot  box 
is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  so  is  the  drawing 
air  into  the  lungs.  The  former  is  almost  as  es- 
sential to  the  vitality  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  is  the  latter  to  animal  life. 

Ci^il  and  religious  liberty  such  as  exists  in 
this  country,  has  been  slowly  achieved  by  many 
generations  of  suffering  humanity.  The  labors 
and  sufferings  of  early  Friends  have  done  much 
for  its  acquisition.  The  principle  of  universal 
suffrage,  so  necessary  for  its  continuance,  was 
established  by  Friends  in  Pennsylvania ;  it  has 
since  been  engrafted  into  other  governments, 
and  now  pervades  the  land.  Its  loss,  should  it 
ever  be  lost,  would  be  a  great  calamity,  not  to 
us  only,  but  to  other  nations,  who  in  the  midst 
of  a  grinding  oppression  see  in  our  example  a 
bright  star  of  hope  for  the  future,  which  would 
then  be  quenched  in,  perhaps,  endless  night. 
2nd  me.  28,  1861.  N.  R. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NATURAL  SCIENCE, 

!  Recommended  as  a  beneficial  and  profitable  study  for  youth. 

All  the  gifts  and  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  doubtless  conferred  by  the  Creator  for 
wise  and  beneficent  purposes,  and  (in  their  pro- 
per sphere  of  action)  designed  ever  to  promote 
the  physical,  social  and  moral  improvement  of 
society,  while  kept  subordinate  to  the  governing 
principle  of  truth.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an 
eminent  writer  that,  "  If  knowledge  be  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  virtuous  conduct,  the  more  it 
is  diffused,  the  more  extensively  will  be  brought 
into  action,  on  the  stage  of  life,  those  virtues 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce."  Surely, 
then,  among  the  noblest  employments  of  those 
faculties  must  be  regarded  that  which  consists 
in  the  study  of  the  works  of  Nature,  as  apper- 
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taining  to  cause  and  effect,  in  tracing  the  won- 
derful operations  in  the  varied  phenomena  con- 
stantly occurring  around  us,  to  the  simple  and 
legitimate  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

During  the  Aristotleian  age,  mankind  gene- 
rally acquiesced,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  simple 
observance  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
without  instituting  inquiry  into  the  causes  which 
produced  them  ;  and  hence  the  little  progress 
they  made  in  advancing  those  sciences  which 
have  signalized  the  present  era,  and  contributed 
so  largely  to  intellectual  and  physical  enjoyment 
wherever  they  have  gained  the  ascendancy.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  without  doubt,  that  while  man 
turns  his  attention  to  this  noble  pursuit,  and  the 
more  he  pushes  his  investigations  into  the  arcana 
of  Nature,  the  more  he  will  become  enamored  of 
her  beauties,  and  the  less  time,  as  well  as  the 
less  inclination,  will  he  have  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  or  the  use  of  any  of  those  instrumentalities 
which  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  him  from  the 
high  position  he  was  designed  by  an  all-wise 
Creator  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  being.  How 
important,  then,  that  the  minds  of  youth  should 
be  early  turned  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  There  can  certainly  be  no  more  inno- 
cent pursuit,  nor  any  calculated  more  to  instruct 
their  understanding,  than  that  which  unfolds  to 
them  the  beauty,  order  and  perfect  system  which 
prevail  in  every  department  of  the  outward  cre- 
ation. Studies  of  this  character  operate  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  observing  powers,  and  afford  to 
the  young  mind  a  substantial  and  beneficial  ali- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  they  constitute,  as  a 
modern  writer  has  well  remarked,  "the  ap- 
pointed food  for  the  youthful  spirit;"  and  a 
taste  early  acquired  for  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  becomes  strengthened  as  it  is  properly 
cultivated,  and  the  desire  is  commensurate  there- 
with to  penetrate  further  and  further  into  this 
world  of  wonders  which,  if  rightly  contemplated, 
everywhere  bears  evidence  of  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  its  divine  Author. 

Among  the  leading  pursuits,  Botany  may  per- 
haps be  the  first  to  attract  attention,  as  children 
generally,  at  a  very  early  age,  manifest  a  fond- 
ness for  flowers ;  and  who  that  have  had  charge 
of  the  young  in  a  rural  walk  among  the  flowers 
of  spring-time  or  summer,  cannot  attest  to  the 
fact  of  the  delights  these  rambles  have  almost 
invariably  afforded?  It  is  not  needful,  in  order 
to  interest  little  children  in  flowers,  to  require 
that  the  appropriate  name  assigned  to  each  by 
science  should  be  impressed  upon  their  memory; 
but  a  judicious  instructor  could  present  many 
points  of  interest,  so  as  to  make  the  exercise  a 
source  of  pleasure  combined  with  instruction, 
and  thereby  awaken  in  the  young  mind  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  even  in  the  humblest 
plant  that  may  be  gathered  in  the  wood,  in  the 
field  or  by  the  wayside.  Exercises  of  this  kind 
should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 


education  of  the  young ;  and  every  rightly  con- 
cerned teacher  should  turn  occasionally  from  the 
"  pages  of  books  "  to  the  great  volume  of  crea- 
tion, to  draw  therefrom  appropriate  lessons  of 
instruction.  Nor  need  this  be  confined  to  Bo- 
tany. There  are  other  departments  of  science,  as 
Mineralogy,  Conchology,  Geology,  &c,  abound- 
ing with  subjects  the  study  of  which  cannot  fail 
in  affording  healthful  recreation,  innocent  amuse- 
ment and  useful  knowledge.  Surely,  with  such 
a  field  for  imparting  instruction  of  so  wholesome 
a  character,  there  can  be  but  little  excuse  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  located 
in  rural  districts,  for  neglecting  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities. 

A  naturalist  has  truthfully  observed — "  If  we 
wish  rural  walks  to  do  our  children  any  good,  we 
must  give  them  a  love  for  rural  sights,  an  object 
in  every  walk  ;  we  must  teach  them — and  we  can 
teach  them— to  find  wonder  in  every  insect,  sub- 
limity in  every  hedge-row,  the  records  of  past 
worlds  in  every  pebble,  and  boundless  fertility 
on  the  barren  shore;  and  so,  by  teaching  them 
to  make  full  use  of  that  limited  sphere  in  which 
they  now  are,  make  them  faithful  in  a  few  things, 
that  they  may  be  fit  hereafter  to  be  rulers  over 
much." 

I  conclude  this  essay  by  an  observation  from 
the.  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  "  The 
Microscope  and  its  Revelations."  He  says. il  If 
we  [lace  before  the  young  a  set  of  objects  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  their  healthful  cu- 
riosity, satisfying  this  only  so  far  as  to  leave 
them  still  inquirers,  and  stimulating  their  inte- 
rest from  time  to  time  by  the  disclosure  of  such 
new  wonders  as  arouse  new  feelings  of  delight, 
they  come  to  look  upon  the  pursuit  as  an  ever- 
fresh  fountain  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and 
to  seek  every  opportunity  of  following  it  for 
themselves."  H.  J. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  2d  mo.  25,  1861. 


EVENING  READING  MEETINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  following  account  of  Reading  Meetings  for 
the  Poor,  in  operation  in  different  Districts  near 
Birmingham  is  from  the  London  Friend. 

An  inquiry  on  this  subject  h  iving  appeared  in 
a  letter  signed  "  B,"  it  may  be  useful  to  state 
that  two  weekly  reading  meetings  for  the  poor 
are  in  operation  in  different  districts  near  Bir- 
mingham. They  were  established  with  a  view  to 
provide  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  poor  dur- 
ing their  leisure  hours — a  time  which,  in  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  any  provision  for  mental  im- 
provement, is  often  more  than  wasted  in  idle 
companionship,  or  at  the  public-house.  In  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  country 
districts,  the  variety  of  books  is  generally  very 
small.  If  the  art  of  reading  is  acquired,  it  is 
often  a  laborious  task,  whilst  the  opportunity  of 
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listening  to  a  fluent  reader  is  highly  prized, 
and  the  poor  will  frequently  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

One  of  these  meetings  commeuced  on  the  3d 
of  Tenth  month,  when  a  few  Friends  combined 
to  give  a  series  of  readings  for  the  working 
classes,  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  at  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham, 
which  was  kindly  lent  for  their  use.  They  have 
been  held  regularly  on  Fourth-day  evenings  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  beginning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  lasting  rather  more  than  an  hour. 
So  far,  a  fresh  reader  has  offered  for  every  even- 
ing, and  the  subjects  have  of  course  been  equally 
various,  comprising  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 
beam/' "  Sketches  of  Venetian  History,"  and  of 
"  Mexico  and  its  Aborigines,"  "  Life  of  Steven- 
son," il  Selections  from  Crabbe,"  "  Life  in  the 
Arctic  Regions/'  and  a  "  Poetical  Selection  upon 
Peace  and  War."  The  attendance  has  been  from 
35  to  more  than  70  ;  and  though,  as  a  rule,  this 
class  is  singularly  undemonstrative,  yet  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  many  individ- 
uals have  been  gratified  and  instructed .  A  Psalm 
is  read  before  separating,  and  although  the  whole 
must  be  looked  upon  at  present  as  but  an  experi- 
ment, yet  there  is  nothing  so  far  to  prevent  our 
believing  that  it  will  be  a  successful  one. 

The  other  meeting,  at  a  village  three  miles 
from  Birmingham,  has  been  established  about 
four  months,  and  is  mainly  conducted  by  one 
Friend.  The  meetings  are  held  every  Sixth-day 
evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  school-room  of  a 
Baptist  chapel.  Though  it  has  been  on  a  limited 
scale,  the  result  has  been  encouraging,  the  at- 
tendance having  varied  from  about  25  to  50  per- 
sons, the  meeting  being  chiefly  composed  of  men, 
for  whom  it  was  originally  intended.  A  few  of 
them  bring  their  wives.  The  hour  employed  in 
the  readings  has  been  variously  occupied  with 
miscellaneous  selections,  comprising  history,  bio- 
graphy, narratives,  &c,  prefaced,  perhaps,  by  a 
"  homely  ballad."  Latterly,  experience  has 
shown  that  reading  of  a  religious  kind  is  most 
acceptable.  The  latter  part  of  the  hour  is  de- 
voted to  reading  a  chapter  ia  the  New  Testament, 
followed  by  remarks  of  a  religious  tendency,  or 
illustrative  of  the  text.  The  regular  attendance 
and  expressions  of  interest  show  that  the  effort  is 
appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and 
it  is  cause  lor  thankfulness  to  observe  a  little 
good  in  the  result.  In  connexion  with  this  meet- 
ing a  small  free  lending  library  has  been  provid- 
ed, the  books  of  which  are  exchanged  after  each 
reading,  and  it  has  been  much  valued  by  the 
poor  people. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  a  little  anxiety 
to  provide  reading  for  these  meetings.  It  would 
be  a  kindness  if  those  who  have  had  experience 
would  give  information  of  subjects  suitable  for 
such  occasions. 


HUMAN  PARLOR  FURNITURE  NEGLECTED. 

Our  parlors  have  become  simply  furniture 
warerooms,  not  "  show  rooms  "  even,  for  light 
is  essential  to  a  good  show  of  any  sort ;  they 
are  mere  places  for  the  storage  of  carpets,  pictures, 
and  chairs  that  have  cost  money,  and  have  no 
doubt  a  money  value,  but  whose  office  is  a  sine- 
cure, as  far  as  making  a  comfortable  home  is  con- 
cerned. On  calling  to  see  a  friend,  we  are  shown 
into  an  utterly  dark  and  airless  room.  After  a 
long  time  she  appears,  or  something  appears, 
of  which  we  can  dimly  discover  the  outline.  If 
she  is  very  amiable,  she  remarks,  by  way  of  con- 
versation, "  this  room  is  rather  dark,  "  and  raises 
one  of  the  various  coverings  of  the  window  about 
an  inch.  Thereupon  comes  in  a  light  streak  of 
sickly  hue,  that  makes  the  previous  darkness 
more  visible.  You  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
her  voice,  without  the  slightest  notion  of  her  co- 
lor, expression  or  looks  generally.  After  you 
escape  into  the  cheerful  brightness  of  out  of 
doors,  she  steps  back  into  the  room,  drops  the 
shade  closely  again,  and  trips  up  a  darkened  stair- 
way into  another  dark  room,  there  to  sew,  read  or 
write,  al!  the  time  straining  her  eyes  to  the  ut- 
most, in  her  efforts  to  see  in  the  dark. 

Her  eyes  "  trouble  her  very  much  " — she 
"  has  constant  pain  in  her  eyes  and  head  " — she 
has  been  to  this  occulist  and  to  that,  and  has 
paid  large  sums  of  money,  and  is  nothing  better. 
They  all  tell  her  one  thing — she  must  rest  her 
eyes — she  uses  them  too  much,  and  so  on.  No 
part  of  this  is  true,  as  she  has  never  used  her 
eyes  in  any  good  sense,  though  she  has  always 
abused  them.  About  every  third  person  of  her 
acquaintance  is  affected  in  the  same  way,  and 
u  Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  V  Her  grand- 
mother— all  their  grandmothers,  in  point  of  fact 
— at  eighty-two  could  see  the  nicest  and  most  ex- 
act seam,  and  read  the  finest  print  in  the  evening, 
with  the  aid  of  the  usual  glasses  She  lived  all 
her  long  life  in  rooms  where  shutters  were  never 
closed,  save  at  night,  and  curtaius  of  any  kind 
there  were  none.  The  sun  in  her  day  did  not 
harm  the  rich  Turkey  carpet  that  covered  the 
floor,  or  the  "  portraits  by  Copley"  that  hung 
upon  the  wall.  Her  aunt,  at  seventy-one,  can 
make  as  elegant  a  button-hole  as  eyes  ever  saw 
can  embroider  muslin  and  cambric  in  beautiful 
styles  ;  and  in  fine,  plain  sewing,  has  few  equals. 
Her  mother,  at  sixty,  could  sec  to  mark  her  own 
name  in  full,  eighteen  letters,  with  her  own  hair, 
on  the  finest  liuen  cambric  handkerchief,  and  at 
sixty-nine  can  do  almost  anything  that  can  be 
done  with  a  needle,  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner.  These  three  ladies  spent  thirty  years 
of  their  lives  in  full  view  of  Boston  harbor,  and 
the  use  of  a  spy  glass  was  one  of  their  almost 
daily  recreations.  These  are  not  exceptional 
cases.  Any  one  can  recall  similar  facts  amonu; 
,  the  circle  of  th^ir  friends  between  the  ages  of  s\z- 
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ty  and  eighty  years.  But  our  modern  lady  is 
"  troubled  with  her  eyes  she  has,  in  fact,  no 
soundness  in  her.  From  the  crown  of  her  head 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  she  is  a  bundle  of  ailments 
produced  by  broken  laws. — Boston  Transcript. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MO.  9,  1861. 


We  would  remind  Friends  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  general 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  Education,  the 
establishment  of  a  Boarding  School,  &c,  will  be 
held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  15th  of  Third  month,  at  three  o'clock. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  interesting  subject  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  in  their  several  neighborhoods, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  general  attendance  of 
those  interested  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
plan. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent  on  the  subject 
of  Kansas,  we  may  inform  that  contributions  in 
this  city  are  received  and  forwarded  to  the  suf- 
ferers, by  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  No.  35  South 
Third  St. 

Married, — At  the  house  of  Isaac  Livezey,  in  Attle- 
boro,  on  the  14th  of  2nd  mo.,  1861,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  John  E.  Parry, 
to  Mary  J.  Livbzey;  both  of  Middletown,  Bucks  Co., 
Penn'a. 

 ,  At  the  house  of  Hannah  Walker,  in  La- 

haska,  on  the  14th  of  2nd  mo.,  1861,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Stephen 
Betts,  Jr.,  to  Beulah  E.  Hartley,  both  of  Bucks  Co. 
Penn'a. 

 ,  By  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the'bride's  father's, 

on  the  19th  of  2d  mo.,  Richard  F.  Springer,  of  Glou- 
cester Co.,  to  Hannah  G.  Coles,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
S.  and  Rebecca  L.  Coles,  of  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

 ,  With   the  approbation  of  Goose  Creek 

Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Nichols, 
Loudoun  Co.,  Virginia,  on  Fourth-day  the  20th  of 
2d  month,  William  G.  Smith  to  Elizabeth  Nichols, 
both  of  that  place. 


Died, — At  her  residence  near  Springboro,  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  2nd  mo.,  Letitia  M., 
wife  of  Zacbariah  Lownes.  Her  social  qualities  and 
Christian  deportment  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  acquaintances. 

 ,  Of  consumption,  on  the  morning  of  17th  of 

1st  mo.,  1861,  Lydia  P.,  wife  of  Job  Lamborn,  in  the 
49ih  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Linville,  formerly  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

 ,  On  the  28th  ult.  William  S.  Lower,  in  the 

57th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  street 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 


A  WINTER  UNDERGROUND. 

(Concluded  from  page.  815.) 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  uncommonly  like  a 
frightened  child  left  alone  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
gretted my  whim  for  staying  among  the  Laps. 
Nay,  but  for  very  shame,  I  believe  I  should  have 
proposed  to  hire  Peter  Wow's  boat,  before  the 
ice  should  seal  up  mere  and  river,  and  start, 
like  a  bird  of  passage,  in  pursuit  of  the  sun. 
The  country  seemed  to  me  to  change  in  the  un- 
wonted twilight ;  the  familiar  rocks  of  the  glen 
the !  far-away  moorlands,  the  pine  thickets,  as- 
sumed a  weird  aspect;  even  the  faces  of  my 
entertainers  looked  strange  and  grotesque,  and 
their  pigmy  figures  impish,  in  the  deep  shadow. 
Then  too,  the  singular  feeling  that  all  this  was 
not  a  dream — that  it  was  real,  waking  life — that 
I  had  actually  seen  the  sun  go  down  into  an  ob- 
scurity that  was  to  last  for  the  better  part  of  a 
year, 

Peter  Wow,  the  tallest  man  in  the  community, 
had  attained  the  gigantic  stature  of  five  feet  four, 
and  with  his  high  red  cap  set  jauntily  on  his 
gray  locks,  hi3  enormous  white  beard  and  mus- 
taches flowing  down  like  a  frozen  river,  and  his 
uniform  costume  of  reddish-brown  cloth,  looked 
uncommonly  like  the  king  of  the  Drows  or 
Gnomes,  as  Norse  superstitions  describe  him. 
The  still  more  dwarfish  assemblage  presented 
every  variety,  from  the  grotesque  and  witch-like 
ugliness  of  the  old  women,  to  the  infantine  and  di- 
minutive beauty  of  some  of  the  young  girls.  The 
children  were  almost  all  pretty  and  rosy  of  com- 
plexion, but  age,  it  seems,  comes  on  with  terri- 
bly swift  strides  among  these  dwellers  of  the 
frozen  world,  as  well  as  the  sun-scorched 
Asiatic;  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  pleasant 
matronly  faces  that  never  fail  to  meet  the  eye 
in  a  temperate  climate.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
quick  transition  from  delicate  youth  to  weird 
age.  Some  of  the  men' were  fine  active  little 
fellows,  wonderfully  strong,  in  spite  of  their 
pigmy  stature,  and  full  of  life  and  fire. 

The  next  morning,  I  had  a  surprise  indeed. 
A  shout  from  the  upper  earth  aroused  me,  and 
scrambling  to  the  outer  air,  I  beheld  the  rocks, 
the  black  pine  copse,  the  illimitable  moorlands, 
one  dazzling,  all-pervading  sheet  of  blinding 
snow.  AIL  gone  !  the  fair  flowers,  the  song 
birds,  the  uncultured  fruits  that  offered  their 
profusion  everywhere,  blooming  heather,  and 
green  grass,  all  gone  !  buried  until  next  sum- 
mer brought  back  the  daylight,  beneath  a  spot- 
less, unvarying  shroud  of  virgin  snow.  To  my 
great  relief,  it  was  not  as  dark  as  I  had  expect- 
ed. A  sort  of  hazy  shimmering  light  prevailed, 
like  moonbeams  through  a  mist.  The  northern 
wind  blew  keen  ;  and  even  as  I  gazed,  the 
blinding  snow-flakes  came  whirling  down  again, 
and  seemed  to  bury  the  dead  summer  deeper  at 
every  instant. 
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"  They  are  plucking  the  wild  goose's  feathers 
finely  up  there,  north/'  said  Peter  Wow,  un- 
conscious that  his  proverb  was  a  British  as  well 
as  a  Lapland  one. 

We  ail  laid  by  our  summer  clothes,  put  on 
our  manifold  wraps  of  fur  and  woollen,  and  be- 
took us  to  winter  avocations.  And  now  came 
a  strange  season,  when  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  it  was  day  or  night,  or  both,  or  neither. 
The  lamps  were  never  suffered  to  go  out  ;  the 
fiddles  and  drums,  the  boue-flute  and  the 
musk-ox's  horn,  were  never  silent  for  three  con- 
secutive hours ;  and  there  seemed  no  regular 
times  for  meals,  or  sleep,  or  work,  or  recreation. 
On  the  contrary,  music,  and  such  simple  labors 
as  could  be  performed  underground,  and  dancing 
and  cooking,  to  say  nothing  of  eating,  drinking 
and  gossiping,  went  on  in  a  promiscuous  fashion 
through  the  twenty  four  hours  of  what  would, 
down  south,  have  been  a  legal  day.  If  any 
one  felt  tired  or  sleepy,  he  or  she  went  to  sleep; 
the  hungry  ate,  the  thirsty  drank  ;  the  perpetual 
fires  constantly  cooked  the  most  outlandish 
messes ;  the  fiddles  and  drums  went  on  as  if 
self-acting ;  the  reindeer  were  fed,  tended  and 
milked ;  birchen  bowls  were  carved,  horn 
trinkets  chiseled,  and  stories  related  to  gaping 
listeners,  all  at  once,  and  all  forever.  I  left 
off  looking  at  my  watch  at  all,  except  me- 
chanically. I  went  about  as  a  sleep-walker 
might;  1  dreamed  standing.  I  passed  great 
part  of  that  wonderful  winter  not  unpleasantly, 
but  in  a  sort  of  amiable  nightmare.  Of  course, 
I  saw  no  newspapers  :  the  world  might  wag  as 
it  pleased.  It  was  in  the  daylight — I  in  the 
dark.  Of  course,  I  received  no  letters :  the 
post  courier  was  shut  out,  along  with  the  sun, 
and  I  was  the  tenant  of  a  strange,  lamp-lit 
moon-shiny  world. 

We  were  not  always  underground.  In  the 
fine  weather,  the  reindeer  were  driven  out  to 
browse  on  the  lichens  and  mosses,  from  which 
they  scratched  away  the  snow  with  their  fore- 
feet. There  were  hunting  parties,  too,  when 
we  chased  and  slew  the  white  wolves,  the  white 
hares,  the  martens,  the  deer,  the  birds,  all  and 
every  one  in  their  winter  livery  of  white.  There 
was  the  ermine  chase,  and  the  chase  of  the 
white  fox,  and  a  grand  battle  with  an  old  giant 
of  a  bear,  who  presumed  on  the  superstitious 
respect  the  Laps  have  for  "  Old  Grandfather 
Wizard,"  as  they  call  him,  and  r.-bbed  the 
storehouses,  until  his  thefts  became  unbearable. 
The  wolf-hunts  were  rather  dangerous  ;  but  the 
bear  was  a  terrible  fellow ;  he  wounded  four  of 
our  best  hunters,  cowed  the  dogs  with  his  ursine 
hugs,  and  nearly  beat  the  whole  community, 
when  a  lucky  shot  laid  him  low.  And  then 
there  were  the  glorious  drives  !  Oh,  the  wild 
excitement  of  sweeping  over  the  frozen  sm  w  in 
a  deer-drawn  sledge,  swift  as  a  hawk  on  the  wing, 
every  bell  jangling,  and  the  wild  driver  singing 


as  he  cheers  on  his  antlered  team,  that  fly  like 
the  wind  over  the  dazzling  white  moorlands  1 
The  worst  of  it  is,  it  takes  away  your  breath 
uncommonly ;  and  when  I  waxed  coufident,  and 
would  drive  personally,  I  was  run  away  with,  of 
course,  upset  with  an  awful  purl  into  a  drift 
j  five  fath  mis  deep,  and  dug  out  ignominiously, 
|  amid  much  laughterof  the  little  folks,  who  greatly 
|  crowed  over  clumsy  Gulliver.  Still,  the  drives 
j  were  famous  fun.  I  was  frost-bitten  twice,  and 
revived  by  a  snow-rubbing ;  but  worse,  I  was 
struck  with  snow-blindness,  for  I  had  to  pass  a 
fortnight  in  my  cabin  in  absolute  darkness,  and 
was  not  the  happier  for  the  reflection  that  my 
own  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  wear  snow  spec- 
tacles had  brought  this  agreeable  seclusion  upon 
me.  But  the  kindlittlefolksbustled  about  me,  and 
told  me  the  most  wonderful  stories  of  gnomes, 
witches,  genii,  and  so  forth,  all  with  perfect 
childish  belief  and  gravity,  and  sang  and  played 
to  me,  and  lightened  my  loneliness  considerably. 
When  I  recovered,  I  was  thankful  for  the  spec- 
tacles, and  never  suffered  from  the  glare  any 
more. 

So  the  winter  wore  on.  The  Laps  were  al- 
ways kind,  and  gentle,  and  gay,  in  their  strange 
semi-pagan  way,  though  I  trembled  lest  I  should 
really  be  ill,  beyond  cure  of  their  simple  reme- 
dies, and  abandoned  to  the  wizard,  a  sort  of 
medicine  man  among  them,  who  beats  his  magic 
drum,  and  mutters  spells  over  the  sick,  as  among 
the  American  Indians.  Not  that  the  Laps  are 
idolaters  now,  although,  in  1700,  Bishop  Gunner 
found  a  few  heathen  still  among  them  who  wor- 
shipped a  black  stone.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  a 
pastor  of  the  Swedish  Church  at  Kublitz.  But  he 
was  a  native  Lap,  a  meek  little  man,  who  had 
half  forgotten  his  small  stock  of  learning  ac- 
quired at  Upsala ;  and  I  am  sure  he  put  perfect 
faith  in  the  wizard,  as  the  latter  moved  about, 
haughty  and  mysterious,  in  his  blue  magic 
dress,  and  was  not  the  sort  of  priest  to  eradicate 
the  superstitions  which  he  avowedly  shared. 
Besides  the  wizard,  we  possessed  two  witches, 
impish  crones,  in  pointed  caps  of  white  fox-skin, 
who  derived  fees  and  much  revererce  from  the 
fears  of  the  community.  Yet  my  hosts  looked 
on  themselves  as  civilized  folks,  compared  with 
their  more  northern  neighbors.  "  All  bad 
tribes  up  north,"  Peter  Wow  would  say  in  his 
broken  Swedish;  "shoot  you  if  you  go  there, 
for  fear  you  come  for  harm !  Cannibals  up 
there  !  and  you  know  the  Lapland  muskets  never 
miss  !"  Indeed,  they  very  seldom  do  miss,  at  a 
moderate  range. 

But  the  merry  dancers  !  I  was  going  to  omit 
the  most  strangely  splendid  sight  that  ever 
astouished  my  eyes,  and  to  which  a  whole  Royal 
Academy  of  artists  could  never  do  justice.  The 
northern  lights,  the  customary  auroras  and 
meteors,  were  unusually  splendid  about  mid- 
winter; but  once,  as  I  was  returning  from  a 
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sledge  excursion,  an  exclamation  from  my  guide 
made  me  start.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene. 
The  heavens  were  one  vast  pavilion  of  many- 
colored  light ;  blue,  orange,  fiery  red,  deep 
violet,  now  paved  with  fiery  gold,  now  spangled 
with  lustrous  gems,  all  blended  in  one  glowing 
mass ;  while  beneath,  and  touching  the  snowy 
plain,  wheeled  and  sparkled,  as  in  fantastic 
dance,  a  hundred  columns  of  prismatic  fire,  that 
seemed  the  creation  of  some  wild  dream.  These 
were  the  merry  dancers,  the  wondrous  lights  of 
the  north.  Ah  !  it  was  a  pleasant  winter  ;  jmd  I 
protest  that  I  was  half  sorry  when  we  all  went 
up  the  hill  again,  and  hailed  the  rising  sun,  and 
day  and  summer  came  pouring  in  at  once  ;  and 
the  boat  was  prepared,  and  I  bade  my  gnome, 
hosts  adieu,  and  went  off  to  the  daylight,  open 
air,  Gloucestershire  world  again. 


From  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  what  Feuerbanh  has 
termed  the  crime  against  the  soul,  must  always 
needs  have  such  flagrant  examples  as  that  of 
Caspar  Hauser.  The  class  of  cases  to  which  the  lat- 
ter belongs  are  the  highwaymas's  cases,fortunately 
rare.  But  there  is  another  class  of  crime  against 
the  soul  and  mind  which  counts  its  victims  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  committed  by 
neglect,  carelessness,  and  a  stubborn  adherence 
to  an  erroneous  system  ;  and  just  as  the  want  of 
proper  physical  hygiene  and  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  has  its  victims,  so  a  wrong  method  of 
education  shows  its  results  in  numberless  cases 
of  crippled,  maimed,  or  murdered  minds.  Scrofu- 
la, with  its  hip  disease,  its  hunchbacks,  its  ma- 
rasmus, is  bad  enough;  but  crooked  minds  and 
anchylosed*  intellects  are  much  worse.  We  are 
not  contending  that  education  is  all-powerful  in 
giving  shape  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter of  man,  any  more  than  we  would  contend 
that  tuberculosis,  for  instance,  is  always  acquir- 
ed. There  are  innate,  inherent,  constitutional 
tendencies  and  idiosyncrasies.  But,  as  in  phy- 
sical pathology,  morbid  tendencies  may  be  coun- 
teracted, rendered  latent,  or  even  eradicated  by 
proper  hygienic  measures,  so  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  mind  and  intellect. 

In  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  our 
public  schools,  the  following  principle  is  not 
sufficiently  recognised  : 

The  human  mind,  the  human  understanding, 
is  limited  ;  its  functions  and  processes  are  gov- 
erned by  laws,  which  are  analogous  and  closely 
related  to  those  which  govern  other  functions 
and  processes  of  the  organism.  To  stimulate 
these  functions  to  the  greatest  extent  within  nor- 
mal and  harmonious  limits  is  the  object  of  edu- 
cation. 

*Iinmoveably  fixed  as  joints  of  bones. 


Based  upon  any  other  principle,  education  may 
become  either  a  farce  or  a  crime :  the  former, 
when  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  child 
while  not  effecting  its  aim  ;  the  latter,  when  by 
a  false  system  the  mind  becomes  crippled  be- 
yond all  possible  future  repair. 

We  blame  the  parents  who  would,  by  systema- 
tically feeding  their  children  day  after  day  on 
the  most  unwholesome  food,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  reduce  them  to  marasmus  ;  yet  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  is  done  to  the  mind  and 
intellect  in  our  public  schools,  and,  indeed,  more 
or  less  in  all  our  educational  institutions. 

For  example.  Do  you  believe  that  the  brain 
is  unlimited  in  its  capacity  for  receiving  im- 
pressions, forming  conceptions,  and  deducing  in- 
ferences, any  more  than  the  stomach  is  capable 
of  unrestricted  repletion  ?  Certainly  not,  an- 
swers the  worthy  pedagogue.  Or  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  brain  can  be  exercised  in  one 
particular  function  or  faculty,  say,  for  instance, 
the  memory,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  facul- 
ties, without  reacting  injuriously  upon  the  whole, 
and  enfeebling  the  other  faculties,  at  the  cost  of 
which  the  memory  is  abnormally  stimulated  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  system  followed  in  our  schools. 
The  food  offered  for  the  growth,  development, 
and  expansion  of  the  young  intellect  is  present- 
ed in  the  most  indigestible  quantity  and  quality. 
No  regard  is  paid  to  the  individual  capacity  of 
the  child ;  no  attention  is  bestowed  upon  its 
power  of  mental  digestion.  Memory — memory 
is  the  great  lever  of  the  system.  There  are  so 
many  pecks,  bushes,  quarts,  pounds,  hogsheads, 
loaves,  or  what  not,  of  mental  food  to  be  de- 
voured per  annum — that  is,  so  many  questions  are 
to  be  asked  by  the  teacher,  and  to  be  answered 
by  the  pupil,  by  order  of  the  Board.  Whether 
cerebral  dyspepsia,  mental  constipation,  or  ideal 
diarrhoea,  be  the  unavoidable  results,  no  matter. 

"  Our  division  has  gone  through  so  many  books, 
so  many  questions — average  very  high — we  have 
done  a  noble  work."  What  would  we  think  of  a  far- 
mer who  would  estimate  the  beauty  and  value  of 
his  horses  by  the  amount  of  oats  which  they 
consumed  per  aunum  ?  And,  oh,  learned  peda- 
gogues !  oh,  wise  Boards  of  Controllers !  oh, 
profound  Superintendents  !  is  it  not  by  the  peck 
and  bushel  of  questions  consumed  that  you  judge 
your  charge,  instead  of  looking  at  what  has  ac- 
tually been  assimilated  into  their  intellectual  ex- 
istence ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  book-case,  the  bind- 
ing of  the  books,  and  the  number  of  pages  that 
you  look  at  than  that  what  the  pages  contain  ? 

A  man  with  a  memory  for  dates  may  be  able 
to  tell  the  exact  time  of  every  historic  event, 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  this  day,  and  yet 
know  less  of  history  than  one  who  cau  remem- 
ber not  a  single  date.  It  is  not  memory — the 
sentence  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — that 
makes  true  knowledge,  but  understanding.  The 
why,  how j  whence j  whither,  are  the  real  motor 
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springs  of  the  intellectual  organism,  and  unless  I 
education  and  instruction  are  based  upon  these, 
unless  the  child  is  taught  to  inquire  for  itself, ! 
and  think  over  what  it  learns,  to  interpret  phe-j 
noraena,  solve  questions,  all  mere  memory-know-, 
ledge  will  be  of  no  avail.    A  man  may  never  j 
have  looked  at  a  cadaver,  but  with  a  good  mem-| 
ory  be  able  to  tell  you  the  whole  distribution  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  down  to  the  smallest  ram- 
ifications; yet  would  he  be  the  man  to  whom 
you  would  trust  your  neck  if  you  were  obliged 
to  have  your  carotid  tied  ?  or  what  physician 
would  you  rather  have  to  prescribe  for  you, — 
the  "memory  man''  who  has  at  his  fingers'  ends 
five  hundred  prescriptions  from  the  most  emi- 
nent authors,  out  of  which,  perchance,  one  might 
suit  your  case,  or  the  "  reasoning  man"  who 
never  thinks  of  his  prescription  until  he  has  got 
his  diagnosis,  his  indications  which  lead  him 
naturally  and  simply  to  his  therapeutical  appli- 
ances ? 

But  we  must  not  extend  these  preliminary  re- 
marks too  far 

There  are  essentially  two  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  education.    One  is  the  natural  method ;  j 
the  other  the  artificial,  or  unnatural.    The  one  j 
is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mental  hygiene  ;  j 
the  other  violates  them,  and  is  followed,  like 
every  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature,  by 
punishment,  as  irrevocable  as  these  laws  are  per- 
manent.   The  natural  method  of  instruction,  to 
use  a  clinical  illustration,  is  like  the  easy  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocated  limb  by  manipulation ;  the 
artificial  method,  that  of  pulleys,  ropes,  towels, 
pushing  and  twisting,  pulling  and  jerking. 

Before  discussing,  however,  in  detail,  the  men- 
tal hygiene  of  these  two  systems  or  methods  of 
education,  and  their  effects  upon  the  health  and 
disease  of  mind  and  body,  let  us  sketch  in  rapid 
but  bold  outlines  their  general  characteristics. 

First,  the  artificial  or  unatural  method.  The 
child  is  led  to  suppose  that  words  have  no  use 
but  to  be  spelled;  that  language  is  especially 
provided  so  that  we  may  have  grammars  ;  that 
geography  has  been  especially  gotteu  up  for  the 
sake  of  maps.  The  child's  first  association  of 
ideas  with  a  word  is  "  how  is  it  spelled,"  not  its 
meaning;  its  first  intellectual  conception  of  lan- 
guage is  connected  with  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions; and  the  soul,  the  vital  spark,  the  fire  of 
language,  is  quenched  under  the  cold  ashes  of 
the  unatural  system  ;  its  first  ideas  of  the  globe 
are  inseparably  associated  with  an  abominably 
long  array  of  names  and  definitions,  which  it 
must  commit  to  memory  mechanically,  because  | 
it  can  connect  no  meaning  with  them,  and  the 
teacher  has  no  time  to  explain,  but  only  to  hear 
recitals,  and  to  keep  his  daily  record  of  barome-j 
trie  observations,  figuratively  speaking,  that  show, 
true  enough,  the  amount  of  pressure,  and  the 
clouded  state  of  the  intellectutal  atmosphere  in 
which  his  pupils  breathe. 


In  the  higher  walks  of  instruction  that  same 
unnatural  system  is  found.  Men  must  attend 
lectures  on  surgery  before  they  have  mastered 
anatomy;  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  before 
they  have  acquired  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  physiology.  The  result  is,  mem- 
orizing, "cramming,"  mechanical  study,  never 
inspired  with  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  true  in- 
vestigation, and  the  practice  of  medicine  becomes 
a  miserable  routine. 

It  is,  however,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
instruction,  of  intellectual  education,  that  we 
find  the  unnatural,  the  artificial  system  in  its 
grossest  form.  The  child  opens  a  book  and 
reads  :  "  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  signs  for 
certain  sounds  in  speech."  Its  teacher  asks  it 
to  spell  house;  aitch-o-owe-ess-ee.  The  child 
has  been  taught  that  sounds  are  the  elementary, 
component  parts  of  words;  but  here  it  uses  four- 
teen letters  or  representatives  of  sounds  to  ana- 
lyze a  word  which  really  has  but  three,  and  if  it 
analyzes  the  first  sound  it  finds  R- Aitch — A-eye- 
tea-sea-aitch.  Now,  if  the  child  is  taught  that 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  signs  for  certain 
sounds  in  speech  and  the  elements  of  words,  one 
of  two  things  happens.  Either  it  will  know 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms  "sounds"  and  "ele- 
ments," or  not.  If  the  latter,  then  instruction 
is  a  failure.  And  if  the  former,  the  child  is  re- 
minded at  every  "spelling  lesson"  that  it  has 
been  taught  a  lie  ;  for  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, according  to  this  old  unnatural  spelling  sys- 
tem, do  not  represent  souuds,  and  are  not  the 
elements  of  words. 

The  phonetic  method,  the  construction  of  words 
by  their  true  elementary  sounds,  should  be  com- 
menced with,  instead  of  the  mechanical  a-bee- 
sea-spelling-system,  by  which  so  much  valuable 
time  is  lost. 

We  cannot  tell  what  influence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  hygiene  of  children  this  un- 
natural system  of  spelling  may  have  and  has  had. 
It  continually  calls  things  by  their  wrong  name; 
nearly  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  made  a 
cheat,  while  every  word  forms  a  hiding  place  for 
nearly  as  many  lies  as  it  has  letters.  If  the  child 
is  thus  early  taught  to  thiuk  one  thing  and  say 
another,  is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  that 
habit  will  remain  always,  after  a  boy  has  <>ess- 
pea-el-el-ee-dea"  his  way  through  school  for  six 
or  eight  years  ?  At  any  rate,  as  the  end  of  all 
knowledge  which  education  can  give  is  Truth, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  start  truthfully  in  spirit 
and  form  ? 

When  we  thus  see  the  unnatural  method  in 
possession  of  the  remotest  outwork  of  education, 
we  need  not  be  astonished  that  the  further  we 
enter,  the  more  we  shall  see  it  removed  from  its 
true  objects,  until  we  find  memory  enthroned  as 
supreme  tyrannical  ruler,  while  understanding, 
appreciation,  conception,  reason,  and  imagina- 
tion, lie  manacled  in  the  dust,  having,  though 
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often  rebellious,  at  last  succumbed  in  the  vain 
struggles  with  annual  examinations,  rules  of 
boards,  the  routine  of  teachers,  mechanical  re- 
citations, and  the  other  appliances  of  our  so  much 
praised  modern  education. 

Compiled  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,,  &C. 
For  Second  Month. 


STATE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE   FOR  THE  WEEK 
ENDING  2d  mo.  24th,  1861. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

24  hours,  . 
Rain  all,  or  nearly  all  day, 
Snow,  including  very  slight  falls, 
Cloudy,  without  storms,  . 
Clear  as  ordinarily  accepted, 


1860. 

1861. 

4  days. 

6  days. 

2  " 

1  day. 

7  " 
3  " 

2  days. 

8  « 

13  " 

11  " 

29    "      28  " 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

1860.  1861. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month  at 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  .   32.72  d,  39.12  deg. 

Highest  "        «       "  69      "  65  " 

Lowest  «        «       «  1      "    3d.  be.  0 

Rain  during  the  month,  .  .  2.75"  2.06  inch. 
Deaths  during  the  month,  counting 

four  current  weeks  in  each  year,     853  1097 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  this 

month  for  the  past  seventy-two  years,  30.30  deg. 

Highest  do.  duringthatentire  period,  1857  41.03 

Lowest       "       "           1815, '36, '38.  24. 

WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter 

months  of  1860,'6l,  34.04  deg. 

"              "              "           1859/60  32.88 

Average  of  ditto  for  past  seventy-one  years  31.13 

Highest  mean  temperature  of  three  winter 
month?  during  past  seventy-one  years 

1827, '28  and  1850, '51,                *  38.33 

Lowest       "      "    1814,  '15  and  1835,  '36,  26.66 

To  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  above,  we 
may  say  the  temperature  of  the  month  exceeded 
that  of  last  year  by  about  six  and  a  half 
degrees,  while  it  also  exceeded  the  average 
for  seventy  two  years  past  about  eight  and 
three  quarter  degrees,  and  only  falling  short  of 
the  highest  recorded  during  that  entire  period 
less  than  two  degrees. 

The  same  features  of  high  temperatures  will 
be  seen  if  the  record  for  the  winter  months  is 
examined,  the  present  being  one  of  the  winters 
that  ice  dealers  and  ice  consumers  will  probably 
have  cause  to  remember. 

In  reference  to  the  very  remarkable  change 
that  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  the  record  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
considers  it  the  greatest  fall  in  so  short  a  time 
on  record ;  the  thermometer  having  fallen  there 
52  degrees  in  sixteen  hours  on  the  7th  and  8th 
of  the  month  •  while  at  Boston,  in  the  same 
time,  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  65  degrees. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  1st,  1861. 


Days. 


2nd  mo.. ..18 
"  ...19 
"  ...20 
"  ...21 
...22 
"  ...23 
"  ...24 


Time. 


Wind. 


12 


40 
41 
44 
41 

43 
52 
42 


36 
37 
41 
36 
42 
55 
37 


37  2 
372 
40-4 

38-  2 

39-  8 
48-6 
43. 


W. 

s.  w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

S.  E. 
W. 


Mean  of  the  week  40.63 


Homer  Eachus. 


THE  CRICKET. 

BY  WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode 
Always  harbinger  of  good, 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  and  sweet ; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout, 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout, 
With  what  vermin  else  infest 
Every  dish,  and  spoil  the  best; 
Frisking  thus  before  the  fire, 
Thou  hast  all  thine  heart's  desire. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  a9  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpas-est,  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are  ; 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer  song— 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long, 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 


Communicated  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  UPPER  GREENWICH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  institution,  got  up  by  the  young  people 
in  the  neighborhood,  principally  members  of 
Upper  Greenwich  Meeting,  h;<s  been  in  opera- 
tion four  years;  and  has  grown  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  was  a  few  books  and  a  good  many 
doubts,  to  a  very  considerable  library  of  several 
hundreds  of  very  valuable  works,  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  apprehensions.  The  government 
devolves  upon  five  trustees,  appointed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  who  hold  stated  meetings  at  the 
School  House  monthly,  at  which  the  trustees  in 
course  each  deliver  a  lecture,  on  some  scientific, 
moral,  religious,  or  historical  subject.  The 
meetings  are  largely  attended,  orderly  conducted, 
and  appear  to  give  very  good  satisfaction.  The 
I  annual  meetings  are  held  at  the  School  House 
on  the  first  Seventh- day  in  the  year,  at  which 
the  Trustees  make  their  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  finances,  the  number  of  new  volumes 
added,  the  number  of  books  circulated,  and  such 
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other  matters  as  properly  claim  attention.  After 
which  the  Trustees  are  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  a  lecture  delivered  by  a  professor  whose 
services  are  engaged  for  the  occasion. 
Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.  2d  mo.  22,  1861. 


HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Times 
supplies  a  most  useful  and  interesting  history  of 
slavery  as  a  political  question  in  the  United 
States.  The  writer  takes  up  the  story  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1787,  and  shows,  by  quotations 
from  the  speeches  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public and  from  the  Acts  of  the  Convention,  that 
at  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be 
deplored,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  got  rid  of. 

"  The  ascendancy  of  the  anti-slavery  party  con- 
tinued through  the  Administrations  of  General 
Washington  and  Mr.  Adams.  The  first  retro- 
active move  was  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  by  i 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1802,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
unconstitutional  act  by  the  party  which  brought 
it  about,  and  was  justified  only  by  the  obvious 
political  necessity  of  securing  the  western  bank 
and  outlet  of  the  Mississippi.  All  comparative 
statements  of  population  are  made  by  decennial 
periods  in  the  United  States. 

"  Let  us  pause  at  the  year  1810.  During  the 
twenty  years  two  new  Slave  States  and  two  new 
Free  States  had  been  added  to  the  Union,  and  the 
territorial  dominion  of  the  slave  interest  had  also 
been  extended  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
The  white  population  of  the  country  had  increased 
about  82  per  cent,  the  slave  population  about  70 
per  cent,  and  the  free  black  population  about  213 
per  cent.  This  increase  in  the  free  black  popula- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  North ;  notwithstanding  this,  it  appears 
that  the  slave  population  nearly  held  its  own  with 
the  white,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  African 
slave  trade  supplied  the  gaps  made  by  Northern 
emancipation. 

"Between  1810  and  1820  two  new  Slave  States 
and  three  new  Free  States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  Southern  States,  feeling  themselves 
strong  in  numbers  and  wealth,  then  made  the 
first  more  towards  legalizing  slavery  in  the  newly- 
acquired  territory.  The  contest  about  Missouri 
begau  in  1818,  and  lasted  more  than  three  years. 
Toe  Lower  House  several  times  voted  to  exclude 
the  institution  from  the  new  State,  and  the  Con- 
servative Senate  as  often  restored  it.  The  strug- 
gle ended  by  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  36  deg. 
30  min.  as  the  limit  beyond  which  slavery  should 
not  go.  Under  this  law,  known  as  '  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise/  the  South  and  the  North 
have  each  gained  two  States.  During  the  same 
period  a  further  Southern  addition  was  made  in 
the  purchase  of  Florida. 


"  Of  the  fifteen  Slave  States  only  nine  are 
large  producers  of  cotton.  The  other  six  supply 
the  slaves  to  work  the  plantations  of  the  South. 
The  increase  of  slaves  in  the  latter  States,  conse- 
quently, is  not  proportionate  with  the  increase  in 
the  former.  In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1850, 
for  instance,  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
StateB  increased  28  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  slave  population  of  Virginia  increased 
only  5£  per  cent,  while  in  Mississippi  it  increas- 
ed 57  per  cent,  and  in  Arkansas  135  per  cent. 
This  expl  ains  why  the  Northern  Slave  States 
must  politically  support  the  planting  States.  The 
prohibition  of  the  African  slave  trade  gives  them 
the  monopoly  of  the  Southern  slave  markets. 

"  The  nine  cotton  States  are  divided  into  three 
great  natural  sections.  South  Carolina  and  the 
Atlantic  part  of  Georgia  form  the  eastern,  the 
oldest,  and  the  least  valuable  section.  The  sea- 
shore and  the  islands  which  abound  off  the  coast 
produce  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  A  wide  track  of 
pine  barren  and  swamp  separates  these  from  the 
j  uplands.  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  form 
a  district  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
soil  of  the  former  State  is  principally  given  up  to 
the  production  of  sugar ;  in  the  others  the  growth 
of  cotton  is  recent,  and  confined  to  the  country 
(except  Texas)  having  an  outlet  through  the 
Mississippi.  The  capacity  of  this  enormous 
country  is  almost  boundless.  The  lands  are  rich 
and  yield  heavy  crops.  They  contain  more  than 
350,000,000  acres,  of  which  less  than  5,000,000 
are  improved,  and  are  permeated  by  large  navi- 
gable rivers.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  the  northern 
part  of  Florida,  and  the  southern  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, constitute  the  third  section,  and  furnish 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  production  of 
the  United  States.  The  soil  is  varied  but  ever 
rich.  The  dark  loamed  valleys  among  the  sandy 
uplands  of  the  north,  the  prairies  of  the  centre, 
and  the  lowlands  near  the  Mississippi,  are  all 
made  to  yield  the  great  staple.  When  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  was  enacted,  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  rich  country  was  in  the  occupation  of  the 
aborigines.  Now  they  are  all  driven  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  lands  are  made  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  civilised  man. 

"  In  1830  we  find  one  more  Slave  State  than 
in  1820 — Missouri.  The  free  emigration  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  also  begun  to 
go  into  Michigan,  and  the  slave  emigration  into 
ilorida  and  Arkansas.  An  unnoticed  movement 
towards  Texas  had  also  commenced.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, Mexico  had  emancipated  its  slaves,  but 
Texas  was  so  far  removed  from  the  Central 
Government  that  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
the  neighboring  States  could  not  be  prevented. 
In  this  way  slavery  found  an  illegal  footing  there. 
Its  increase  in  the  American  Republic  at  that 
time  was  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  new  Slave  States.    No  federal  measure 
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had  given  it  so  rapid  an  impulse  as  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  population  of  Alabama  increased  136  per 
cent  between  1820  and  1830,  and  the  south- 
western States  were  found,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
ducing a  larger  crop  than  the  Atlantic  States. 
Not  only  did  they  have  the  advantage  in  quan- 
tity, but  in  the  cost  of  production.  The 
same  amount  of  labor  expended  on  these  fertile 
lands  yielded  an  average  production  of  2000  lb. 
to  the  hand,  while  the  older  lands  of  Carolina 
would  hardly  yield  900  lb.  Thus  the  whole  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  which  in  1816  amounted 
to  only  100,000,000  lb.,  in  1831  reached 
300,000,000  lb.  Such  was  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton that  the  price  was  not  materially  reduced. 
The  average  price  for  the  ten  years  (excluding 
the  inflated  vear  of  1825)  was  between  He.  and 
12c,  the  price  before  the  crisis  of  this  year.  The 
improvements  in  machinery  and  competition  in 
markets  have  cheapened  manufactured  goods 
without  reducing  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

£<  During  the  next  ten  years  Arkansas  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  Slave  State  and  Michigan  as  a  Free 
State.  The  movement  for  the  independence  of 
Texas  began  about  the  same  time.  Under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  steps  were  taken  to 
annex  it  to  the  United  States,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  emancipa- 
tion. Its  annexation  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Polk,  and  brought  on  the  Mexican  war,  in  which 
General  Taylor  won  the  laurels  that  made  him 
Mr.  Polk's  successor.  By  this  annexation  the 
Union  acquired  a  new  Slave  State,  with  the  right 
to  make  four  others  out  of  the  territory  as  it 
should  be  peopled.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  were 
both  admitted  as  Free  States  about  this  time. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  was  intended  by  its 
friends  to  balance  any  future  increase  of  the 
North  in  that  quarter.  The  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo  terminated  the  Mexican  war,  by  the 
cession  of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  struggle  for  their  posses- 
sion began  at  once.  In  the  Presidential  election 
of  1848  a  large  part  of  the  northern  democrats 
and  Whigs  seceded  from  their  respective  parties, 
and  united  on  the  basis  of  non-extension  of 
slavery,  which  they  proposed  to  effect  by  enact- 
ing Mr.  Jefferson's  proviso  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  newly-acquired  territory  ;  and,  though 
not  strong  enough  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  Electoral 
College,  they  succeeded  in  throwing  the  Admin- 
istration of  General  Taylor  into  a  minority  in 
Congress.  This  sectional  party,  known  as  the 
Free-soil  Party,  was  organised  in  every  Northeru 
State,  and  in  the  great  State  of  New  York  threw 
a  vote  in  excess  of  that  of  the  regular  Democratic 
party.  The  European  emigration  also,  commen- 
cing in  1846  for  the  first  time  on  a  great  scale, 
was  beginning  to  add  a  visible  strength  to  the 
free  labor  of  the  North.  In  spite  of  annexation, 
and  in  spite  of  slave  representation,  the  South 


found  itself  losing  ground.  At  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  it  had  46  per  cent  of  the  Lower 
House;  in  1810,  43  per  cent;  41  percent  in 
1830  ;  and  39  per  cent  in  1850.  Free  labor  was 
gaining  in  spite  of  odds.  The  Administration  of 
General  Taylor  came  into  power  under  such  a 
state  of  feeling,  and  ended  a  stormy  existence  in 
sixteen  months  by  the  death  of  its  chief.  With- 
out being  decidedly  Northern,  it  certainly  was 
not  Southern.  The  Government  plan  for  settling 
the  sectional  difficulties  would  have  made  Free 
States  of  California  and  Mexico,  thus  stopping  the 
extension  of  slavery.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
united  South  and  the  Northern  Presidential  rivals 
of  General  Taylor.  The  successor  of  General 
Taylor  reversed  his  policy ;  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  were  pat-sed ;  General  Peirce 
was  elected  to  support  them ;  and  they  have  since 
been  naturally  followed  by  the  repeal  6T  the  j 
Missouri  compromise,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  the  rebellion  of 
1860.  The  North  endeavored  to  unite  in  1856 
to  resist  these  measures,  but  found  themselves 
unable  to  do  so.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  by 
the  united  vote  of  the  South  and  of  the  great 
border  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. In  1860  the  verdict  is  reversed.  The 
great  Democratic  party  has  been  itself  divided. 
A  portion,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Douglas,  has 
maintained  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to 
legislate  for  the  territories,  but  that  each  terri- 
tory is  sovereign  within  itself.  A  portion,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  has  contended 
that  by  the  Constitution  the  right  is  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  State  to  remove 
to  any  of  the  territories  with  all  his  property 
that  is  recognised  as  property  in  the  State  from 
which  he  goes.  The  old  Whig  party  has  entire- 
ly vanished  from  the  Northern  States,  and  the 
Republican  party,  having  the  freedom  of  the  ter- 
ritories as  its  leading  idea,  has  elected  its  Presi- 
dent by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Free 
States — three  votes  out  of  the  seven  votes  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  being  the  only  ones  cast 
against  him.  The  southern  planting  States  are 
consequently  moving  with  unexampled  unanim- 
ity for  a  dismemberment  of  the  Confederation, 
and  there  is  now  little  doubt  that,  before  the  ex, 
piration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  the  United 
States  of  North  America  will,  on  paper  at  least, 
consist  of  several  Slave  States  less  than  at  present. 
Instead  of  the  extinguishment  of  slavery  as  pre- 
dicted in  1787,  it  now  threatens  to  extinguish 
the  Federation.  It  exists  in  fifteen  of  the  tbirty- 
four  States  of  the  Union,  sends  thirty  senators 
to  Congress  and  eighty-eight  representatives,  and 
has  controlled  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
whole  century.  All  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  open  to  its  extension.  We  have 
marked  its  beginning  and  traced  its  progress. 

"  We  have  seen  the  cotton  crop,  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  pounds  in  1 790,  expand  to  4,600,000  bales, 
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of  400  lb.  in  each,  in  1859.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  this  plant — which  brings  honest 
bread  and  cheap  clothing  to  so  many  free  men 
and  women,  which  yields  millions  of  wealth  to 
Great  Britain,  and  enables  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  regulates 
exchanges  between  the  greatest  commercial 
countries,  which  gives  employment  to  more  labor 
than  any  other  vegetable  production — has  also 
perpetuated  African  bondage/  ' — Illustrated  Lon- 
don News. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
KANSAS  SUFFERERS. 

There  are  doubtless  very  many  benevolent  per- 
sons in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
who  would  willingly  contribute  for  the  relief  of 
these  sufferers,  but  who  have  not  done  so,  for 
want  of  a  convenient  agency  through  which 
their  donations  would  reach  the  objects  of  their 
charity.  Some  within  the  limits  of  those  States 
have  doubtless  forwarded  contributions  through 
the  New  York  agency,  or  by  some  other  means, 
but  if  a  similar  agency  were  established  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  amount  would  probably  be  increased 
fourfold.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that 
there  are  very  many  willing  to  give  on  similar 
occasions,  if  they  can  do  so  conveniently;  but 
who  from  a  disposition  to  procrastinate,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  do  not  give,  if  the  performance 
of  the  act  is  to  be  attended  with  much  incon- 
venience. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  meeting  was  called 
in  New  York  in  relation  to  this  subject,  contri- 
butions came  in  slowly,  but  the  weekly  receipts 
gradually  increased,  until  they  amount,  during 
the  last  reported  week,  to  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. Liberal  donations  are  also  received  of 
wearing  apparel,  which  is  very  much  needed,  and 
boots  and  shoes  especially  so.  The  liberality  in- 
dicated has  no  doubt  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  convenient  arrangement  which  has  been  es- 
tablished to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  donors. 
If  no  agency  had  been  established  in  New  York, 
the  amount  contributed  there  and  in  its  vicinity 
would  have  doubtless  been  comparatively  small. 

A  similar  advantage  would  probably  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  in  Philadelphia. 
Some  one  benevolent  individual  must  make  the 
first  movement.  Where  are  the  Pembertons,  the 
Bene'zets  and  the  Harrisons,  the  Franklins  and 
the  Rushes  of  Philadelphia's  earlier  history  ? 
During  the  famine  in  Ireland,  Friends  there,  as- 
sisted also,  I  believe,  by  some  of  their  English 
brethren,  organized  the  first  relief  committee  in 
that  nation ;  and  I  may  add  that  when  a  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  contributions  should 
be  consigned  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ire- 
land for  their  distribution. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  has  appropria- 


ted liberally,  but  the  bill  has  yet  to  receive  the 
signature  of  the  Governor  before  it  will  become 
a  law.  Such  appropriations,  though  gratifying, 
should  not  be  an  apology  for  the  relaxation  of 
individual  efforts. .  When  it  is  considered  that 
even  their  seed  will  have  to  be  furnished  them, 
and  that  several  months  must  necessarily  e*lapse 
before  their  spring  planting  can  be  available  for 
sustenance,  we  can  readily  infer  how  large  an 
amount  of  provision  will  be  required  for  their 
intermediate  support. 

One  circumstance  which  has  greatly  increased 
the  suffering  in  a  portion  of  the  territory  has 
been  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  newspapers. 
Settlers,  being  encouraged  to  do  so,  are  in  the 
practice  of  locating  themselves  on  government 
land,  expecting  to  be  able  to  buy  and  pay  for 
it,  when  the  land  is  brought  into  market. 
Most  inopportunely  for  many  of  such,  these  sales 
were  unexpectedly  advertised  to  take  place  in 
12th  mo.  last.  These  settlers  would  have  been 
prepared  to  pay  if  the  famine  had  not  overtaken 
them.  Many  who,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  their  crops,  could  not  raise  money  to  buy  their 
pre-emption  claim,  were  in  one  day  sold  out  of 
their  house  and  home,  and  stripped  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages for  which  they  had  been  for  years  la- 
boring. Others  who  were  in  part  prepared  to 
buy,  were  compelled,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  to  sell  their  stock  of  every  kind  at 
whatever  price  could  be  obtained,  for  they  had 
to  submit  to  this  sacrifice  or  to  the  alternative 
of  losing  their  land,  with  all  their  improvements. 
Thaddeus  Hyatt  made  a  pressing  appeal  to  the 
President  to  postpone  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
advertised  land,  until  a  more  favorable  opportu- 
nity. I  believe  his  appeal  was  successful,  but  I 
am  not  certain. 

A  pamphlet  of  70  pages  is  before  me  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  generally.  Only  very  limited 
extracts  from  it  can  be  laid  before  the  public 
through  the  newspapers.  But  a  perusal  of  its 
contents  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  its 
readers  that  a  more  pressing  demand  for  a  liberal 
exercise  of  benevolence  never  existed  in  our 
country.  F. 

NEWS  ITEMS, 

Political. — The  cerenu  nies  connected  with  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  took  place  at 
Washington,  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Good 
order  was  preserved  throughout,  and  the  address  was 
delivered  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  from  the  portico  of  the 
National  Capitol.  It  gives  evidence  of  having  emana- 
ted from  a  man  of  kind  and  humane  feeliDgs,  and 
calm  and  deliberate  judgment.  In  treating  the  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  country,  it  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  common  sense  of  the  people,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  meet  a  response  in  the  general 
mind.  The  address  is,  perhaps,  a  l  that  could  be 
reasonably  expected  from  one  whose  province  it  is, 
not  to  change  but  to  administer  the  existing  laws. 

Foreign  News — England.— The  Lord  Chancellor 
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has  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  fraudulent 
trade-marks,  by  rendering  their  use  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  This  useful  measure  will  also 
include  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  affixing  of 
false  marks  of  quantity  and  quality. 

The  Great  Eastern. — Since  the  great  ship  was 
put  upon  the  gridiron  in  Milford  Haven,  she  seems  to 
have  passed  away  from  the  public  mind,  but  the 
announcement  of  the  intention  of  the  shareholders 
to  hold  their  annual  meeting  upon  the  28th  instant, 
has  again  worked  a  general  feeling  of  curiosity  in 
respect  to  her  and  the  prospects  of  the  company, 
which  may  make  the  following  facts  interesting. 
She  had  been  within  the  last  few  days  considerably 
altered  and  modified  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  at  present 
putting  in  an  entirely  new  deck  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  bushing  the 
screws  with  brass,  or  rather  gun-metal  bearings. 

No  additional  capital  will  be  required  to  defray 
the  expense  of  these  alterations,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  month,  so  that  the  \  mel 
may  again  go  to  sea  in  3d.  mo.  It  is  probable  her 
next  voyage  will  be  to  New  York.  The  three  actions 
which  Scott  Russell  has  brought  against  the 
company,  have,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  been  consolidated  into  one.  S.  Russell's 
claim  is  in  all,  £60,000.  The  company  have  against 
that  gentleman  a  cross  action  for  £130,000.  Both 
causes  will  come  on  for  trial  next  term,  when  it  is 
probable  they  may  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

Opening  op  a  New  Market  House. — The  Union 
Market,  on  Second  street  above  Callowhill,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  on  the  2dinst. 
It  was  well  attended  by  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  First  Observatory. — The  first  observatory 
erected  in  America,  was  in  Philadelphia,  iu  1763,  by 
a  carpenter,  who  was  employed  by  Mason  &  Dixon, 
when  these  mathematicians  were  employed  to  define 
the  line  which  still  bears  their  name,  this  observa- 
tory was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  city  of  Philadtlphia. 

The  Heating  op  Cars. — Steam  is  employed  for 
beating  carriages  on  the  Lyons  railway  in  France.  It 
is  conducted  by  pipes  from  the  locomotive  to  all  the 
oars.  The  joints  are  flexible,  being  made  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber. 

Glycerine.— Glycerine  is  now  employed  to  float 
compasses  on  board  of  several  of  the  Atlantic  screw 
pteamers.  It  is  but  little  affected  by  heat  or  cold, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  withstand  atmospheric  changes. 

The  Wealth  op  Boston. — The  population  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  by  the  census  of  1860,  is  177,902,  and  the 
valuation  of  the  property  $311,978,663;  this  gives 
$1,754  to  each  inhabitant,  being  about  $7,000  to  a 
family. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  raised  in  1860  averages  about 
three  lbs,  in  weight  per  bushel  more  than  the  crop  of 
1859. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarkably 
firm — stock  light — demand  limited.  A  few  hundred 
barrels  Western  weie  taken  for  shipment.  Extra 
at  $5  25  a  5  56  per  barrel.  Small  gales  are  making 
to  retailers  at  about  the  same  figure  for  common, 
superfine  and  straight  brands  $5  75  a  6  25  for  extra 
family,  and  $6  50  a  7  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little  doing 
in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is  held  at 
$*3  62.  The  latter  at  $2  87  for  Peursylvania  and 
$3  37  for  Brandywine. 


Grain.— The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  small, 
and  it  is  in  eemand  at  y  sterday's  quotations.  Small 
sales' of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at 
$1  25  a  131  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges 
from  $1  35  a  1  45.  Rye  is  selling  at  68  cents.  Corn 
is  dull  and  lower— new  yellow  at  56£  a  57c,  and  old 
at  62c.  Oats  are  steady  at  32%  cents  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  32  cents  for  Delaware.  Barley  Malt 
ranges  from  85  to  95  cents. 

Clovrrseed  is  dull.  Sales  of  good  and  prime  at  4  87 
a  $5  00  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  75  a  3  00. 
Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  47  a  1  50. 


SHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  The  Spring  term 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  4th 
mo.,  1861,  and  continue  in  session  five  months.  -The 
course  of  tuition  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  tho- 
rough English  and  Classical  education. 

Circulars,  giving  terms  and  other  particulars,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Darbj,  P.  O., 
or  to  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
3mo.,  9— 6t.  Principals. 


AT  ON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
Jjj  present  School  Term  of  the  above  Institution, 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  on  2nd  day,  the 
18th  of  2nd  month  next,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  particulars  will 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  same,  on  applica- 
tion to  WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  or 
WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER, 
Principal  Instructor. 
2d  mo.  16th,  1861. — 8t. 


Ti^AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
JJ  AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is 
within  a  few  minutes  waik  of  the  Fairville  Station  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Ceutral  Rail  Road. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861,  will  commence  Second 
day  (Mood.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th.  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Vacation,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  Address 
JESSED.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa 
Reperinces,  Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove  Pa; 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St,  Phila ;  T.  M.  Plunmier, 
Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd,  8t. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillbom,  will 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day,  fthe  18tb)  of 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education.  ?. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  address 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Bvberry  P.  O.,  Penna, 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pr.e,  Lodge  8t. 
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